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The  terms  deduction,  induction,  are  very  currently  used,  and 
they  seem  to  be  regarded  as  signifying  two  contrasted  methods 
of  ascertaining  truths.  The  description  usually  given  in  popular 
statements  is,  that,  ^vhile  deduction  is  the  drawing  down  of  an  in- 
ference from  a  more  general  truth,  induction  is  the  leading  in 
of  a  general  truth  from  individual  facts.  There  has  doubtless 
been  much  bandying  of  the  terms,  which  was  not  more  in^ 
telligent  than  the  word-play  with  that  other  pair  of  ambiguous 
terms,  "analysis  and  synthesis."  It  is  customary  to  say  that 
Aristotle  first  examined  and  formulated  the  deductive  logic  or 
syllogism,  and  Bacon  the  inductive  method.  While  almost 
entire  barrenness  is  imputed  to  the  syllogism,  the  glory  of 
great  fruit  and  utility  is  claimed  for  the  induction.  Some,  in- 
deed, are  perspicacious  enough  to  see  that  neither  Aristotle  nor 
Bacon  was  the  inventor  of  the  one  or  the  other  method  of  rea- 
soning, any  more  than  the  first  anatomists  of  human  limbs  were 
the  inventors  of  walking.  Nature  has  enabled  men  to  walk,  and 
ensured  their  doing  so,  with  at  least  imperfect  accuracy,  by  fash- 
ioning the  parts  of  their  limbs,  nerves,  bones,  tendons,  and  nius- 
cles.  The  anatomist  has  only  described  what  he  found  in  the 
limbs  by  his  dissecting  knife.     Men  virtually  syllogised  before 
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Aristotle,  and  found  inductive  truths  before  Bacon.  Yet  eren 
these  more  accurate  historians  seem  to  think  that  the  two  are  op- 
posite methods  of  logical  progression. 

These  vague  opinions  of  what  induction  is,  are  obviously  un- 
safe. They  lead  to  much  invalid  and  even  perilous  reasoning. 
No  stronger  testimony  against  the  unauthorised  character  of  much 
that  now  calls  itself  physical  science,  under  the  cover  of  sophis- 
tical inductions,  need  be  cited  than  that  of  J.  Stuart  Mill.^  "So 
real  and  practical  is  tlie  need  of  a  test  for  induction,  similar  to 
the  syllogistic  test  of  ratiocination,  that  inferences  which  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  most  elementary  notions  of  inductive  logic  are  put 
forth  without  misgiving  by  persons  eminent  in  physical  science, 
as  soon  as  they  are  off  the  ground  on  which  they  are  familiar 
with  the  facts,  and  not  reduced  to  judge  only  by  the  arguments; 
and  as  for  educated  persons  in  general,  it  may  be  doubted  if  they 
are  better  judges  of  a  good  or  bad  induction  than  they  were  before 
Bacon  wrote.  .  .  While  the  thoughts  of  mankind  have  on  many 
subjects  worked  themselves  practically  right,  the  thinking  power 
remains  as  weak  as  ever;  and  on  all  subjects  on  which  the  facts 
which  would  check  the  result  are  not  accessible,  as  in  what  re- 
lates to  the  invisible  world,  and  even,  as  has  been  seen  lately,  to 
the  visible  world  of  the  planetary  regions,  men  of  the  greatest 
scientific  acquirements  argue  as  pitiably  as  the  merest  ignoramus." 
In  these  days,  when  the  followers  of  physical  research  so  often 
imagine  the  theologians  to  be  in  an  active  state  of  hostility  against 
them  and  their  sciences,  it  is  well  that  we  have  this  accusation 
from  one  as  remote  as  possible  from  alliance  with  theology.  This 
able  witness  proves  at  least  so  much :  that  every  beam  of  light 
which  can  be  thrown  on  the  true  nature  of  the  inductive  logic, 
though  slender,  is  desirable;  and  will  be  useful  both  to  purify  the 
sciences  of  matter  and  to  reconcile  the  conflict,  if  any  such  ex- 
ists, between  them  and  philosophy  and  theology. 


We  propose  first  to  account  for  the  vagueness  which  Mr.  Mill 
has  noted  in  the  applications  of  this  species  of  reasoning,  by 
briefly  displaying  the  uncertainties  and  discrepancies  existing 

^  Logic,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  480,  481.     7th  Edit.,  London,  1868. 
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among  the  logicians  who  have  professed  to  freat  of  it.  The  mod- 
ern admirers  and  expounders  of  Aristotle  are  found  to  deny  that 
he  did  overlook  the  inductive  method;  and  confine  himself  to  the 
syllogfetic ;  they  claim  that  he  formulated  the  one  as  really,  if 
not'' as  fully,  as  the  other.  But  when  they  proceed  to  exhibit 
what  they  suppose  to  he  the  Aristotelian  form  of  induction,  they 
are  not  agreed.  Thus,  Grote's  Aristotle  (Vol.  I.,  p.  268  etc., 
Murray,  London)  interprets  him  thus."  "In  syllogism  as  hither- 
to described,  we  concluded  that  A  the  major  was  predicable  of  0 
the  minor,  through  B  the  middle.  In  the  syllogism  from  induc- 
tion we  begin  by  affirming  that  A  the  major  is  predicable  of  C  the 
minor;  next  we  affirm  that  B  the  middle  is  also  predicable  of  0 
the  minor.  The  two  premises,  standing  thus,  correspond  to  the 
third  figure  of  the  syllogism  (as  explained  in  the  preceding 
pages),  and  would  not  therefore  justify  anything  more  by  them- 
selves than  di,  particular  affirmative  conclusion.  But  we  reinforce 
them  by  introducing  an  extraneous  assumption  that  the  minor  0 
is  co-extensive  with  the  middle  B,  and  comprises  the  entire  ag- 
gregate of  individuals  of  which  B  is  the  universal,  or  class  term.'* 
The  instance  Mr.  Grote  gives  from  Aristotle  to  explain  the  above 


is: 


~t-..l#:p:,Tf. 


(1)  Horse,  mule,  etc.,  etc.,  are  long-lived. 

(2)  Horse,  mule,  etc.,  etc.,  are  bileless.  ^ 

(3)  (Extraneous  assumption.)  The  horse,  mule,  etc.,  etc.,  com- 
prehend all  the  bileless  animals — 

(4)  (Conclusion.)  Hence,  all  bileless  animals  are  long-lived. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  on  this :  that  without  the  extra- 
neous assumption  the  fourth  proposition  would  not  hold  good  as 
a  universal  truth.  The  third  proposition,  or  extraneous  assump- 
tion, then,  is  not  an  accessory,  but  an  essential  part  of  the  logi- 
cal process.  But  if  Aristotle  correctly  defined  syllogism  as  a 
process  including  the  proof  and  conclusion  in  three  terms  and 
three  propositions,  this  inductive  process  here  supposed,  whether 
valid  or  invalid,  is  not  syllogism.  A  still  more  formidable  ques- 
tion remains :  How  do  we  see  that  the  extraneous  assumption  is 
warrantable  ?  Are  we  entitled  to  assume  that  horse,  mule,  etc., 
etc.,  (an  incomplete  enumeration,)  do  contain  all  the  bileless  ani- 
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mals  ?  Evidently,  nothing  contained  in  this  formula  authorises 
us.  The  process,  then,  as  a  proof  of  a  general  proposition,  is  in- 
conclusive. It  does  not  give  us  the  form  of  a  valid  inductive 
proof,  and  is  not  the  correct  analysis  of  that  mental  process. 

But  Mr.  Grote  himself  states  that  the  prior  commentators  on 
Aristotle  understand  him  differently.     Thus — 

(1)  All  horse,  mule,  etc.,  etc.,  is  long-lived. 
•    (2)  All  bileless  is  horse,  mule,  etc.,  etc. 

(8)  ErgOy  all  bileless  is  long-lived.  /; 

But  Mr.  Grote  correctly  remarks  that,  while,  in  form,  this 
comes  correctly  under  the  first  figure,  it  manifestly  leaves  the 
second  proposition  unwarranted,  and  authorises  no  universal  con- 
clusion. He  also  quotes  M-  Barth^lemy  St.  Hilaire  as  explain- 
ing Aristotle  thus :  "Induction  is,  at  hpttom,  but  a  syllogism, 
whose  minor  and  middle  are  of  equal  extension.  For  the  rest, 
there  is  but  one  sole  way  in  which  the  minor  and  middle  can 
be  of  equal  extension  :  this  is,  that  the  minor  shall  be  composed 
of  all  the  individuals  whose  sum  the  middle  represents.  On  the 
one  part,  all  the  individuals  ;  on  the  other,  the  whole  species 
which  they  form.  The  mind  very  readily  makes  the  equation 
between  these  two  equal  terms."  M.  St.  Hilaire  is  right,  so  far 
that,  if  this  is  the  Aristotelian  induction,  it  is  perfectly  valid. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  is  perfectly  worthless,  as  we  shall 
prove  by  the  authority  of  Galileo.  If  we  nmst  ascertain  the 
predicate  to  be  true  of  each  separate  individual  of  the  class,  by  a 
separate  proof,  before  we  can  affirm  that  predicate  of  the  class  as 
a  whole,  then  our  general  affirmation  is  certainly  a  safe  one. 
But  it  can  certainly  teach  us  nothing,  and  authorise  no  progress 
in  knowledge,  because  we  have  already  learned  in  detail  all  it 
states,  in  our  examination  of  the  individuals.  So  Galileo.  "Vin- 
centio  di  Grazia  objected  to  a  proof  from  induction  which  Galileo 
adduced,  because  all  the  particulars  were  not  enumerated.  To 
which  the  latter  justly  replied  that  if  induction  were  required 
to  pass  through  all  the  cases,  it  would  be  either  useless  or  impos- 
sible :  impossible  when  the  cases  are  innumerable  ;  useless  when 
they  have  each  already  been  verified  ;  since,  then,  the  general 
proposition  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge."  (Quoted  in  Whew- 
ell's  Ind.  Sciences,  Vol.  2,  p.  219.) 
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Whewell  himself  explains  Aristotle  after  that  general  method 
of  the  commentators  which  Grote  reprehends.  Thus  the  former  : 
"Induction  is  when,  by  means  of  one  extreme  term,  we  infer  the 
other  extreme  term  to  be  true  of  the  middle  term."  This  Whew- 
ell explains  thus :  ' 

(1)  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  describe  ellipses  about  the  sun. 

(2)  All  planets  do  what  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  do. 

(3)  Ergo,  all  planets  describe  ellipses  about  the  sun.""jfjBduc- 
tive  Sciences,  Vol.  2,  p.  50.)  '    v^^' 

Again,  we  repeat,  in  our  anxiety  to  have  the  reader  see  the 
real  weak  point  in  all  these  theories  of  induction,  the  fatal  defect 
is  in  the  second  proposition.  What  authorises  us  to  say  that  all 
planets  do  as  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  do  ?  The  theory  of  these 
authors  gives  us  no  answer  ;  the  assertion  is  not  authorised  ;  and 
the  process,  as  a  proof,  worthless. 

Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Phil.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  156,  represents  Aristotle 
thus:  "In  induction  [hnayc^yii,  6  k^  kirayuyiig  avXkoyiand^)  we  Con- 
clude from  the  observation  that  a  more  general  concept  includes 
(several  or)  all  of  the  individuals  included  under  another  concept 
of  inferior  extension,  that  the  former  concept  is  a  predicate  of 
the  latter.     (Analytics  Prior.  11.,  23.)     Induction  leads  from  the 

particular    to    the    universal  [aizh   rwv   KaBkKaara  kirl  ra    Kad6?i,ov  i<j>o6og. 

Topics,  I.,  10).  The  term  krcayoy^,  for  induction,  suggests  the 
ranging  of  particular  cases  together  in  files,  like  troops.  The 
complete  induction,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  the  only  strictly 
scientific  induction.  The  incomplete  induction  which,  with  a 
syllogism  subjoined,  constitutes  the  analogical  inference  (TrapatJefy/^a), 
is  principally  of  use  to  the  orator."  ^^        ■  -  • 

We  pass  now  from  the  Stagyrite  logic  to  the  method  of  Lord  Ba- 
con, which  it  is  customary  to  represent  as  its  antithesis.  Bacon's 
claim  to  be  the  founder  of  modern  physical  science  has  been  both 
asserted  and  contested.  ■  The  verdict  of  Mill  seems  to  be  just: 
that  he  does  deserve  great  credit,  not  so  much  for  giving  the  real 
analysis  of  the  inductive  method,  as  for  pointing  us  to  the  quarter 
where  it  lies.  The  very  title  of  his  Novum  Organum,  "Concern- 
ing the  Interpretation  of  Nature,"  struck  the  correct  key-note. 
The  problem  of  all  sciencej  mental  as  well  as  physical  (and  it  is 
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to  be  noted  that  Bacon  claims,  Book  I.,  Aphorism  127,  that  his 
method  is  as  applicable  to  mental  and  moral  sciences  as  to  ma- 
terial), is  to  interpret  the  facts  given  us  by  nature.  The  right 
method  was  doubtless  pointed  out  when  Bacon  told  the  world,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  Novum  Organum,  that  instead  of  assuming 
general  propositions,  and  then  audaciously  deducing  from  them, 
by  syllogism,  what  causes  and  facts  shall  be,  we  are  to  begin  in 
the  opposite  way,  by  the  humble,  patient,  and  accurate  observa- 
tions of  facts,  arid  then  proceed^  by  legitimate  inductions,  to  gen- 
eral and  more  general  propositions  concerning  nature's  laws. 

Bacon  says.  Book  II.,  Aph.  1,  that  as  *the  work  and  design  of 
human  power  is  to  induce  upon  a  given  body  a  new  property  or 
properties,  so  the  work  and  design  of  human  science  is  to  discover 
the  ''form"  of  a  given  property.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  dis- 
cussion shows  that  by  ^^natura,''  he  means  any  permanent  prop- 
erty of  a  concrete  individual  thing.  He  himself  has  defined  the 
sense  in  which  he  uses  the  word  "form,"  with  a  clearness  which 
admits  of  no  debate.  Thus,  Book  II.,  Aph.  17  :  "For  when  we 
speak  of  forms,  we  mean  nothing  else  than  those  laws  and  deter- 
minations of  pure  activity  which  regulate  and  constitute  some 
simple  property  [naturam  simplicem),  as  caloric,  light,  weight, 
in  every  material  thing  and  subject  susceptible  thereof."  He 
admits  that  the  old  philosophy  rightly  declared,  "^o  know  a  thing 
truly,  is  to  know  it  through  its  causes.''  These  causes  Aristotle 
had  distinguished  into  four — the  material  cause,  the  formal  cause, 
the  efficient  cause,  and  the  final  cause.  In  the  investigation  of 
nature,  the  inquiry  after  the  final  cause  is  out  of  place.  He 
teaches  elsewhere  that  it  belongs  to  philosophy  and  natural  theo- 
logy. He  also  turns  aside  from  inquiry  into  the  material  and 
the  efficient  causes,  in  their  abstract  senses.  The  problem  of  in- 
duction is  to  ascertain  the  regular  law  of  the  formal  cause. 

The  directions  for  the  interpretation  of  nature  fall,  then,  under 
two  general  classes.  The  first  show  us  how  to  derive  general 
truths  from  experience ;  the  second  direct  us  how  to  apply  these 
general  truths  to  new  experiments,  which  may  further  reveal  na- 
ture. To  deduce  a  general  truth  from  experience,  individual  ob- 
servations, there  is,  first,  a  task  for  the  senses,  that  of  accurate, 
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distinct  observation  of  the  individual  facts  of  natural  history ; 
there  is  then  a  task  for  the  memory,  the  tabulating  of  coordinate 
instances;  and  there  is  then  the  task  of  the  intellect  or  reason, 
the  real  induction,  which  is  the  detection,  among  all  the  resem- 
bling and  differing  instances,  of  the  universal  law  of  cause.  It 
is  the  last  task  in  which  the  mind  must  have  the  aid  of  the  proper 
canons  of  induction,  by  all  attainable  comparisons.  Thus :  let 
a  muster,  or  array,  be  made  of  all  the  known  individual  in- 
stances in  which  the  property  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  is 
present.  Then  let  anotlier  array  be  made  of  the  known  in- 
stances in  which  that  property  is  absent.  Then  let  another  array 
be  made  of  the  known  instances  in  which  the  property  is  present 
increased  or  diminished.  When  these  sets  of  cases  or  arrays  are 
carefully  pondered  and  compared,  the  law  [forina)  of  the  pro- 
perty will  begin  to  reveal  itself  by  this  principle :  that  whatever 
is  always  present  with  that  property,  or  always  absent  when  it  is 
absent,  or  is  found  increased  or  diminished  with  it — that  is  the 
cause  of  the  property.  This  inductive  process  is  then  illustrated 
at  tedious  length  by  an  application  to  the  inquiry.  What  is  heat  ? 
First,  a  list  is  made  of  all  known  individual  things  in  nature 
which  exhibit  heat,  as  solar  rays,  combustive  masses,  fermenting 
masses,  quick-lime  moistened,  animal  bodies,  etc.,  etc.  Then  a 
list  is  made  of  bodies  which  exhibit  no  caloric,  as  the  fixed  stars, 
the  moon,  etc.  Then  lists  are  formed  of  objects  more  or  less 
warm ;  and  the  vindemiatio,  or  induction  to  the  true  forma,  or 
law  of  caloric,  may  be  cautiously  made.  This  is,  that  ^^ Caloric  is 
an  expansive  motion,  repressed,  and  striving  in  the  lesser  parts 
of  the  warm  body."  (Book  II.,  Aph.  18.)  This  first  vindemia- 
tio  is  then  to  be  tested  and  confirmed  by  considering  a  number  of 
prerogatival  instances  ;  which  are  particular  instances  presenting 
the  property  under  such  circumstances  as  give  them  the  preroga- 
tive of  determining  the  law  of  the  property.  Of  such  instances, 
twenty-five  are  enumerated !  and  with  a  refinement  and  intricacy 
of  distinction  which  must  be  utterly  confusing  to  a  practical  in- 
vestigator; 

The  disparaging  verdict  which  Mill  pronounces  upon  this  tech- 
nical part  of  the  Baconian  Organum,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
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just.  Yet  it  should  be  mitigated  by  the  fact  that,  cumbersome  as 
the  proposed  canon  is,  it  seems  to  have  led  Bacon,  centuries  in 
advance  of  his  age,  in  the  direction  of  the  -latest  theory  as  to 
what  caloric  is.  That  theory  now  is,  that  caloric  is  a  mode  of 
molecular  motion.  Bacon's  conclusion  was  that  it  is  "the  striv- 
ing of  an  expansive  but  restrained  motion  in  the  lesser  parts  of  a 
body"  !  His  method  was  not  mere  groping  :  it  foreshadowed  an 
imperfect  truth.  In  the  light  of  fuller  inquiries,  Bacon's  errors 
seem  to  have  been  these :  that  his  contempt  for  the  abstract  in 
metaphysics  led  him  to  neglect  the  fundamental  notion  of  poiver 
in  the  efficient  cause,  discriminating  it  so  vitally  from  the  material, 
formal,  and  final  causes,  and  thus  to  depreciate  the  inquiry  into 
efficient  cause ;  that  he  had  not  pondered  and  settled  this  other 
truth  of  metaphysics,  the  relation  between  power  and  properties 
in  individual  things  ;  and  that  he  applied  his  induction,  in  his 
favorite  examples,  to  detect  the  forma^  or  law  of  a  property,  in- 
stead of  the  laws  of  effects.  It  is  the  latter  inquiry  in  which 
inductive  science  is  really  concerned,  and  the  solution  of  which 
extends  man's  powers  over  nature.  The  thing  we  wish  inductive 
philosophy  to  teach  us  is,  How  may  we  be  sure  to  produce,  in 
the  future,  a  given  desired  effect,  which  has  been  known  in  the 
past?  ■      •       ■■:■■■<•'  ■       ■■■:'■ 

The  illustrious  Newton,  who  did  more  than  any  other  to  throw 
lustre  on  the  new  method  by  its  successful  application,  presents 
us,  in  his  four  Rules  (Principia,  3d  Book),  a  substantive  advance 
upon  the  rude  beginnings  of  Bacon.  These  rules  are  far  from 
being  exhaustive  ;  nor  are  they  stated  in  an  analytic  order,  but 
they  are  the  sound  dictates  of  the  author's  experience  and  pro- 
found sagacity. 

"1.  We  are  not  to  admit  other  causes  of  natural  things  than 
such  as  both  are  true  (not  merely  imaginary)  and  suffice  for  ex- 
plaining their  phenomena. 

"2.  Natural  effects  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
same  causes,  as  far  as  can  be  done. 

"3.  The  qualities  of  bodies  which  cannot  be  increased  or  di- 
minished in  intensity,  and  which  belong  to  all  bodies  in  which 
we  can  institute  experiments,  are  to  be  held  for  qualities  of  all 
bodies  whatever.  ... 
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"4.  In  experimental  philosophy,  propositions  collected  from 
phenomena  by  induction  are  to  be  held  as  true,  either  accu^-ately 
or  approximately,  notwithstanding  contrary  hjjtpotheses,  till  other 
phenomena  occur,  by  which  they  may  be  rendered  either  more 
accurate  or  liable  to  exception." 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  Logic,  Lect  17th,  describes  his 
"inductive  categorical  syllogism"  as  "a  reasoning  in  which  we 
argue  from  the  notion  of  all  the  constituent  parts  discretively,  to 
the  notion  of  the  constituted  whole  collectively.  Its  general 
laws  are  identical  with  those  of  the  deductive  categorical  syllo- 
gism ;  and  it  may  be  expressed,  in  like  manner,  either  in  the 
form  of  an  intensive  or  of  an  extensive  syllogism."  This  he 
calls  "logical  or  formal  induction."  The  process  is  precisely 
that  ^hich  we  have  seen  described  by  St  Hilaire  :  When  a  given 
predication  has  been  found  true  of  every  individual  of  a  class,  it 
is  also  true  of  the  class  as  a  whole.  This  is  unquestionably  true; 
but  as  unquestionably  useless,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  statement 
of  Galileo.  It  gives  us  only  a  truism,  and  no  new  truth.  But 
Hamilton  proceeds  to  distinguish  from  this  what  he  calls  the 
"philosophical  or  real  induction,"  in  which  the  argument  is  not 
from  all  of  the  individuals  in  a  class  to  the  class  as  a  whole ;  but 
from  a  part  of  the  individuals  to  the  whole.  He  says  that  the 
validity  which  this  induction  may  have,  is  not  from  the  logical 
law  of  identity,  but  fr.om  a  certain  presumption  of  the  objective 
philosopher,  founded  on  the  constancy  of  nature.  This  species 
of  induction  proceeds  thus  : 

(1)  This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet,  attract  iron.  .  ^^ 

(2)  But  this,  that,  and  the  other  magnet,  represent  all  magnets. 

(3)  Ergo^  all  magnets  attract  iron. 

This  doctrine  he  again  enlarges  in  his  32d  lecture,  where  he 
treats  of  modified  logic,  and  deals  with  the  "real  or  philosophical 
induction"  expressly.  He  again  makes  it  an  inference  from  the 
many  to  the  all.  To  the  soundness  of  such  an  induction  two 
things  are  requisite:  that  the  cases  colligated  shall  be  of  the 
same  quality,  and  that  they  shall  be  of  a  number  competent  to 
ground  the  inference.  But  to  the  question,  How  many  like  cases 
are  competent  ?  he  has  no  answer.     This  species  of  induction,  he 
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admits,  cannot  give  a  categorical  conclusion.  It  only  raises  a 
probability  of  truth,  and  leaves  the  conclusion  a  mere  hypothesis, 
sustained  by  more  or  less  of  likelihood.  That  likelihood  is,  indeed, 
increased  as  a  larger  number  of  cases  is  compared,  as  the  observa- 
tion and  comparison  are  made  more  accurate,  as  the  agreement  of 
cases  is  clear  and  precise,  and  as  the  existence  of  possible  excep- 
tions becomes  less  probable  after  thorough  exploration.  Hamil- 
ton concludes  by  quoting  with  approbation  these  words  from 
Esser's  Logic  :  "Induction  and  analogy  guarantee  no  perfect  cer- 
tainty, but  only  a  high  degree  of  probability." 

The  objection  against  the  Aristotelian  syllogism  of  induction, 
which  we  urged  on  pages  3rd  and  5th,  had  been  stated  by  Arch- 
bishop VVhately.     Let  it  be  put  thus  : 

(1)  This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet,  attract  iron.        ,  --l 

(2)  But  this,  that,  and  the  other  magnet,  etc.,  are  conceived 
to  constitute  the  genus  magnet. 

(3)  JErgo,  the  genus  magnet  attracts  iron. 

Whately's  objection  is, .  that  the  second  proposition  is  mani- 
festly false.  Hamilton  pronounces  this,  which  appears  to  us  a 
fatal,  "a  very  superficial  objection."  His  reason  is,  that  it  is 
extra-logical ;  that  logic  is  a  formal  science  only  ;  and  that  hence 
the  correctness  of  its  forms  is  not  vitiated  by  the  circumstance 
that  some  proposition  expressed  in  them  and  correctly  connected, 
so  far  as  these  forms  go,  with  other  propositions,  is  in  fact  untrue, 
and  that  the  imaginary  propositions  with  which  the  text-books  of 
logic  illustrate  the  logical  forms  answer  just  as  well,  whether  they 
be  really  true  or  not.  Hamilton  is  here  clearly  misled  by  a  con- 
fusion of  thought.  Because  an  imaginary,  or  even  a  silly,  propo- 
sition may  serve  to  illustrate  a  rule  of  logic,  when  that  rule  is  the 
subject  of  inquiry,  it  does  not  follow  that,  when  the  ascertainment 
of  other  truth  by  the  use  of  the  rules  of  logic  is  our  object,  that 
can  be  a  good  logic  whose  framework  always  and  necessarily  in- 
volves a  false  proposition.  Blank  cartridges  may  serve  very  well 
for  the  purposes  of  an  artillery  drill;  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
blank  cartridges  are  adequate  for  actual  artillery  practice  in  war. 
Such  artillery  would  be  practically  no « artillery  ;  for  it  would  re- 
pulse absolutely  no  enemy.     And  such  logic  would  be  practically 
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no  logic.  Logic  is  a  formal  science.  True.  But  it  professes  to 
give  the  general  forms  of  elenchtic  thought,  by  which  the  truth 
of  the  propo':itions  of  all  other  sciences,  besides  logic,  may  be  as-, 
certained.  Hence,  if  it  proposes  to  us  a  given  form  of  thought 
■which  is  always  and  necessarily  invalid  in  every  real  science  to 
which  logic  offers  its  method,  that  form  is  incorrect  as  a  logical 
form.  We  affirm  Whately's  objection,  then,  in  order  to  call  the  ' 
reader's  attention  again  to  the  fatal  weak  spot  in  these  theories  of 
induction. 

What,  then,  is  Whately's  own  explanation  of  the  inductive  syllo- 
gism ?  See  his  Logic,  Book  IV.,  Chap.  1.  He  begins  by  justly  dis- 
tinguishing two  uses  of  the  word  induction,  which  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  one  process  is  not  a  process  of  argument  to  the  con- 
clusion, but  is  wholly  preliminary  thereto,  the  kKayuy^^  or  bringing 
in  of  like  instances;  the  collecting  process;  and  this  is,  in  fact, 
nearer  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word.  The  other  process  called 
induction,  is  the  argumentative  oncj  leading  in  the  conclusion,  as 
to  the  whole  class,  from  the  instances.  Now,  of  this  logical  in- 
duction, Whately  remarks  that,  instead  of  being  different  from 
the  syllogistic,  it  is  the  same  with  it.  And,  indeed,  unless  we 
assert  its  sameness,  we  must  give  up  the  theory  of  the  syllogism  ; 
for  that  theory  is,  that  syllogism  expresses  the  one  form  in  which 
the  mind  performs  every  valid  reasoning  step.  The  logical  in- 
duction is,  then,  says  Whately,  a  syllogism  in  the  first  mode  and 
figure,  with  its  major  premise  suppressed.  That  suppressed  major 
is  always  substantially  the  same  in  all  logical  inductions :  that 
what  belongs  to  the  individual  cases  observed,  belongs  to  their 
whole  class.  The  induction  by  which  we  predict,  in  advance  of 
individual  examination,  that  all  magnets  will  attract  iron,  would 
then  stand  thus,  according  to  Whately : 

(1)  What  belongs  to  the  observed  magnets,  belongs  to  all 
magnets. 

(2)  But  these  observed  magnets  attract  iron. 

(3)  Ergo,  all  magnets  attract  iron. 

Now  the  reader  will  observe  that  Whately's  process  only  in- 
verts the  order  of  the  first  two  propositions  in  Hamilton's.  For 
Whately's  first  is  only  a  different  way  of  expressing  Hamilton's 
second:  that 
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(2)  ''This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet,  represent  all  magnets." 
1*  The  order  of  propositions  given  by  Whatelj  seems  obviously 
the  simple  and  correct  one.  But  the  difficulty  he  had  propound- 
ed as  to  the  Aristotelian  form  of  the  induction,  recurs  as  to  his: 
How  have  we  ascertained  our  major  premise,  that  what  belongs 
to  the  observed  magnets  belongs  to  the  whole  class  ?  Are  we  en- 
titled to  hold  it  as  a  universal  truth  ?  The  same  difficulty  virtu- 
ally meets  Whately.  It  is  amusing  to  find  him  attempting  to 
parry  this  fatal  difficulty  in  a  way  similar  to  that  which  Hamil- 
ton uses  to  parry  him :  "Induction,  therefore,  so  far  forth  as  it  is 
an  argument^  may,  of  course,  be  stated  syllogistically ;  but  so  far 
forth  as  it  is  a  process  of  inquiry^  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  pre- 
mises of  that  argument,  it  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  province  of 
logic."  The  evasion  is  as  vain  for  Whately  as  it  was  for  Ham- 
ilton. For  that  universal  major  premise,  viz.,  that  what  belongs 
to  the  observed  individual  cases  belongs  to  the  whole  class,  can 
no  more  be  the  immediate  non-logical  result  of  a  mere  colligation 
of  cases,  than  the  conclusion  itself  of  the  inductive  syllogism  can 
be.  Whately  has  himself  admitted  that  if  a  premise  used  in  a 
syllogism  now  in  hand  was  a  conclusion  of  any  previous  reason- 
ing process,  then  our  logic  must  concern  itself  about  that  premise 
also,  and  the  mode  by  which  we  get  it,  as  well  as  about  the  form 
of  its  relations  to  the  other  propositions  in  our  present  syllogism. 
Now,  the  universal  major  he  claims,  is  not  the  mere  expression 
of  an  extra-logical  colligation — that  is  self-evident.  Unless  it  is 
an  original  intuition,  it  must  be  the  conclusion  of  a  prior  logical 
process.  What  is  that  process  ?  Is  this  universal  major  valid  ? 
Whately  gives  us  no  sufficient  answer;  and  thus  his  theory  of 
inductive  argument  fails  like  the  others.  Yet,  it  presents  us,  as 
we  shall  see,  one  step  in  advance  of  the  others,  towards  the  right 
direction. 

Dr.  Whew  ell  deserves  mention  also,  by  reason  of  his  wide  learn- 
ing, extemling  into  the  domains  of  physics  and  metaphysics,  and 
his  authorship  of  a  work,  once  a  standard,  devoted  to  this  very 
subject.  This  is  his  "Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences." 
His  view  of  induction  may  be  seen  in  these  citations  (Vol.  I.,  p. 
22) :  Where  "truths  are  obtained  by  beginning  from  observation 
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of  external  things,  and  by  finding  some  notion  in  which  the 
things,  as  observed,  agree,  the  truths  are  said  to  be  obtained  by 
induction."  Contrsisting  deduction  with  induction,  he  says, 
''Deductive  truths  are  the  results  of  relations  among  our  thoughts. 
Inductive  truths  are  relations  which  we  perceive  among  existing 
things."  And  of  the  deductive  process  he  thinks  the  geometri- 
cal demonstrations  the  best  examples. 

Now,  the  insufficiency  of  these  descriptions  is  obvious  from 
these  remarks.  Lines,  angles,  surfaces,  solids,  in  geometry,  are 
as  truly  things  as  any  observed  phenomena  or  effects  in  physics. 
Thus  the  distinction  wholly  fails.  Again,  Whewell  has  Com- 
bined, in  his  description  of  induction,  two  processes  of  mind 
w'hich  are  wholly  distinct,  and  only  one  of  which  is  a  logical  pro- 
cess. Both  have,  indeed,  been  called  induction  (in  different 
senses),  but  the  first  is  only  a  colligation  of  observed  things  or 
facts.  This  process  only  completes  a  general  statement  which 
gives  correct  expression  to  a  series  of  individual  observed  facts, 
when  taken  as  a 'whole.  The  instance  given  by  another  presents 
this  process  very  simply :  A  navigator  in  unknown  seas  beholds 
land ;  he  knows  not  whether  it  is  continent  or  island.  But  he 
sails  along  its  shores,  noting  its  bays  and  headlands,  and  taking 
ocular  evidence  of  the  continuity  of  the  whole  coast,  until  he  be- 
holds again  the  same  spot  he  first  saw.  He  calls  the  land  now 
an  island.  But  he  has  made  no  logical  inference ;  he  has  but 
colligated  all  his  separate  notes  of  the  coasts,  with  their  connect- 
ing continuity,  into  that  general  concept  of  which  "island"  is  the 
correct  name.  Now,  this  is  really  what  Kepler  did  when  he  per- 
formed what  has  so  often  been  cited  as  a  splendid  instance  of  induc- 
tion :  from  a  number  of  observed  angular  motions  of  the  sun  in 
the  ecliptic,  he  declared  that  the  earth  moved  in  an  ellipse, 
with  the  sun  at  one  of  the/ocz.  The  real  process  was  but  to  plot 
and  colligate  upon  a  plane  surface,  all  the  successive  positions  of 
the  earth;  whereupon  inspection  showed  that  the  line  she  had 
pursued  was  elliptical.  A  still  simpler  and  equally  illustrious 
instance  of  this  process  was  given  when  Maury  enounced  the 
general  facts  of  his  wind-and-current  charts.  His  results  were 
obtained  by  faithfully  plotting,  upon  blank  charts  of  the  oceans. 
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the  directions  of  the  winds  and  currents,  with  the  successive  dates, 
from  a  multitude  of  actual  observations  in  sailors'  log-books. 
When  this  hunnble  but  noble  work  was  patiently  done,  the  gen- 
eral facts  as  to  the  directions  of  the  winds  and  currents,  at  given 
seasons,  revealed  themselves  to  inspection.  Here  was  a  grand 
colligation,  but,  as  yet,  no  inference.  But  we  have  a  true  in- 
stance of  inductive  inference  when  Newton  derived  the  great  law 
of  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  as  expressing  the  true  cause  of 
that  elliptical  circulation.  Kepler  had  colligated  only  a  general 
fact ;  Newton  inducted  a  law  of  cause.  Whewell  seems,  p.  23d, 
to  confound  them.     '     .    r  »  :''■'-<■-."'-''  I'f::-'''^ 

But  on  p.  48th  he  speaks,  if  still  too  indefinitely,  yet  more 
nearly  to  the  truth.  "Induction  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as  the 
process  by  which  we  collect  a  general  proposition  from  a  num-\ 
ber  of  particular  cases ;  and  it  appears  to  be  frequently  imagined 
that  the  general  proposition  results  from  a  mere  juxtaposition  of 
the  cases,  or,  at  most,  from  merely  conjoining  and  extending 
them."  «  #  "This  is  an  inadequate  account  of  the  matter."  . 
"There  is  a  conception  of  the  mmc?  introduced  into  the  gen- 
eral proposition,  which  did  not  exist  in  any  of  the  observed  facts." 
The  phrase  "conception  of  the  mind"  is  indeed  an  inaccurate  ex- 
pression for  the  missing  but  all-important  element  of  the  logical 
induction.  But  Whewell  had  perceived  so  much :  that  this  ele- 
ment of  proof  was  not  in  the  mere  colligation  of  agreeing  instances 
alone,  but  was  to  be  furnished  from  another  source.  And  he 
points  our  inquiries  in  the  right  direction,  in  seeking  this  vital 
premise  among  the  intuitive  judgments  of  the  reason.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  that  judgment  which  so  many  of  these  writers  speak  of 
as  our  conviction  of  the  uniformity/  of  nature  !  Thus,  in  sub- 
stance, answer  the  most  of  them,  as  Hamilton  and  his  great  Ger- 
man authorities,  Krug  and  Esser.     But  this  is  the  question. 

The  comments  of  Lord  Macaulay  on  the  inductive  method,  in 
his  famous  Essay  on  Lord  Bacon,  justify  the  angry  estimate  of 
his  comrade.  Brougham,  by  their  superficial  character.  But  they 
may  also  serve  to  show  how  just  the  complaint  of  Mill  is  as  to  the 
confusion  of  the  opinions  of  even  educated  men  on  this  subject. 
Macaulay,  with  his  usual  plausible  brilliancy,  assures  us  that  the 
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method  of  the  Novum  Organum  was  nothing  more  than  the  fam- 
iliar experimental  argument  of  the  English  squire  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  bodily  ailments.  The  result  of  the  squire's  induction  is  to 
trace  his  sufferings  to  his  indulgence  in  his  favorite  dainties.  On 
the  nights  after  free  indulgence  he  suffered  much.  On  nights 
when  he  had  wholly  abstained,  he  was  free  from  pain.  On  nights 
when  he  had  indulged  sparingly,  he  suffered  slightly.  Here,  in- 
timates Macaulay,  we  have  the  whole  Baconian  process ,  the  corn- 
par  entia  instantiarum  similium,  the  exclusiones  instantiarum 
negatlvarum  ;  the  comparationes  pluris  aut  minoris.  He  seems 
to  think  that  this  embraces  the  inductive  logic  ! 

Fleming,  in  his  "Vocabulary  of  Philosophy,"  after  citing  num- 
erous definitions  of  induction,  which  exhibit  the  uncertainties  and 
confusions  criticised  in  these  pages,  gives  his  own  statement  thus: 
"By  the  principle  of  induction  is  meant  the  ground  or  warrant 
on  which  we  conclude  that  what  has  happened  in  certain  cases, 
which  have  been  observed,  will  also  happen  in  other  cases  which 
have  not  been  .observed.  This  principle  is  involved  in  the  words 
of  the  wise  man,  Eccles.  i.  9 ;  'The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is 
that  which  shall  be ;  and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall 
be  done.'  In  nature  there  is  nothing  insulated.  All  things  ex- 
ist in  consequence  of  a  sufficient  reason ;  all  events  occur  accord- 
ing to  the  efficacy  of  proper  causes.  In  the  language  of  Newton, 
Effectuum  naturalium  ejusdem  generis  ecedem  sunt  causce.  The 
same  causes  produce  the  same  effects.  The  principle  of  induc- 
tion is  an  application  of  the  principle  of  causality,"  etc.  Of  this 
description  we  may  say  what  was  said  of  Whewell's,  but  with 
more  emphatic  approval :  that  it  points  us  in  the  right  direction. 

We  now  introduce  the  definitions  of  three  contemporary  Amer- 
ican logicians.  The  Rev.  Dr.  McCosh  says  (Div.  Gov.,  p.  289): 
"Induction  is  an  orderly  observation  of  facts,  accompanied  by  ana- 
lysis; or,  as  Bacon  expresses  it,  the  'necessary  exclusions'  of 
things  indifferent,  and  this  followed  by  a  process  of  generalisa- 
tion, in  which  we  seize  on  the  points  of  agreement." 

Professor  Bowen,  Logic,  p.  380,  tfeaches  that  induction  is  from 
some  observed  cases  to  the  many  not  observed*;  and  he  passes 
this  verdict  on  the  process  :  "But  just  so  far  as  they"  (indue- 
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tions)  "are  means  to  these  ends,  they  lose  the  character  of  pure 
or  demonstrative  reasonings,  the  syllogisms  to  which  they  are 
reducible  are  faulty,  either  in  matter,  as  having  a  major  premise 
the  universality  of  which  is  merely  probable;  or  in  form,  as  con- 
itaining  an  undistributed  middle." 

"Induction,  properly  so  called,  concerns  the  matter  of  thought, 
and  concludes  from  some  to  alV      ...      ::*  •     .    -     ■    --Vi  i  ' 

Dr.  Porter,  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science,  Abr.  Ed.,  p.  393, 
says:  "Judgments  of  induction  differ  from  simple  judgments  in 
several  important  particulars.  (In  the  simple  judgments  we  bring 
the  individuals  under  the  appropriate  common  concept.)  In  in- 
duction we  proceed  farther:  we  add  to  those  simple  judgments 
yet  another,  viz.,  that  what  we  have  found  to  be  true  of  these, 
may  be  received  as  true  of  all  others  like  them.  The  ground  of 
the  first  judgment  is  facts  observed  and  compared.  The  ground 
of  the  second  is  what  is  called  the  analogy/  of  nature.  A  judg- 
ment of  induction  is,  then,  a  judgment  of  comj^aring  observation, 
enlarged  by  a  judgment  of  analogy.  The  judgment  of  observa- 
tion is  founded  on  an  observed  similarity;  the  judgment  of  in- 
duction on  an  interpreted  indication.'' 

We  have  postponed  to  the  last  the  notice  of  two  celebrated 
philosophers,  Dugald  Stewart  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  because  they 
both  exhibit,  as  a  common  trait,  the  influence  of  their  country- 
man, Hume,  in  wresting  their  views  from  the  truth.  Stewart 
(Vol.  3d,  Chap.  4th,  of  the  Method  of  Inquiry  pointed  out  in  the 
Experimental,  or  Inductive,  Logic),  amidst  many  elegant,  but  con- 
fused, digressions,  reaches  substantially  the  same  view  of  inductive 
reasoning  with  his  predecessors.  P.  246.  "When,  by  thus  com- 
paring a  number  of  cases  agreeing  in  some  circumstances,  but 
differing'  in  others,  and  all  attended  with  the  same  result,  a  phil- 
osopher connects,  as  a  general  law  of  nature,  the  event  with  its 
physical  cause,  he  is  said  to  proceed  according  to  the  method  of 
induction."  "In  drawing  a  general  physical  conclusion  from 
particular  facts,  we  are  guided  merely  by  our  instinctive  expecta- 
tion of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature;  an  expectation 
which,  implying  little,  if  any,  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
operates  alike  on  the  philosopher  and  on  the  savage."     .     .     "To 
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this  belief  in  the  permanent  uniformity  of  physical  laws,  Dr.  Reid 
long  ago  gave  the  name  of  the  inductive  principle." 

Stewart  seems  to  admit  by  implication  what  we  have  seen  Ham- 
ilton and  Bowen  assert  so  plainly,  that  the  physical  induction  can 
give  only  a  probable  evidence,  and  can  never  demonstrate  abso- 
lutely a  universal  truth.  For  Stewart,  in  commenting  on  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  inductive  method  is  applicable  in  math- 
ematics, reminds  us  that  it  was  only  by  this  method  Newton 
proved  the  binomial  theorem ;  and  then  proceeds  to  argue,  pp. 
318,  319,  th?it,  had  this  theorem  not  really  been  sustained  by 
some  principle  more  valid  than  is  found  in  any  physical  induc- 
tion, mathematicians  would  not  have  accepted  it  as  universally 
true  for  all  exponents  of  the  {a-\-x).  All  the  proof,  says  he, 
which  Newton  seemed  to  have  of  the  binomial  theorem,  was  to 
expand  the  products,  by  actual  multiplication,  of  the  (a  \-x)  to 
the  2d,  the  3d,  the  4th,  and  to  such  a  number  of  powers,  as  sat- 
isfied him  that  the  laws  he  found  prevailing  for  the  number  of 
terms,  and  the  exponents  and  coefficients  in  all  the  products  ac- 
tually inspected,  might  be  trusted  to  prevail  in  all  other  powers, 
however  high.  Now,  had  this  been  really  all,  Stewart  thinks  we 
should  have  had,  in  this  mathematical  formula,  a  specimen  of  in- 
duction exactly  like  physical  induction.  And  he  evidently  thinks 
it  could  not  have  been  demonstrative  of  the  universal  truth,  but 
only  evidential  of  the  probable  truth  of  the  formula  for  untried 
cases.  He  thinks  there  is  really,  latent  in  the  process  of  Newton, 
a  further  evidence,  which  is  demonstrative :  that  when  the  actual 
multiplications  are  pursued  to  several  powers,  the  mind  Sees  a 
reason  why  the  coefficients  and  exponents  not  only  do,  but  must, 
follow  the  law  observed  by  inspection  in  the  products  expanded. 
Does  not  this  imply  that  in  the  case  of  physical  inductions,  a  sim- 
ilar desideratum  is  lacking?  Surely.  But  Stewart  does  not 
supply  it.  Surely,  he  cannot  think  that,  he  finds  it  in  "perma- 
nent uniformity  of  physical  laws,"  which  he  regards  as  the  in- 
ductive principle;  for  he  thinks  it  is  instinctive,  rather  than 
rational.  Thus  he  leaves  his  system  of  inductive  logic  as  base- 
less of  solid  foundation  as  the  others. 

But  the  worst  legacy  of  the  philosophy  of  Hume  he  leaves  us, 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  1 — 2. 
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is  his  distinction  between  the  physical  cause  and  the  efficient 
cause.  The  physical  cause  is  the  invariable  actual  antecedent  of 
;^  the  phenomenon  Regarded  as  effect.  The  efficient  cause  is  the 
secret  unseen  power  the  mind  imputes;  and  he  declares  the  word 
power  expresses  an  attribute  of  mind,  not  of  matter.  He  ex- 
pressly declares  that  the  •  object  of  induction  is  to  seek,  not  the 
efficient,  but  the  physical  cause.  Pp.  230,  231.  And  his  rea- 
sons are  but  the  deceptive  ones  of  the  sensationalistic  philosophy 
which  misled,  in  part,  even  Brown  and  Stewart,  and  so  much 
more  sadly,  Mill :  that  observation  of  physical  sequences  gives  us 
nothing  but  a  regular  antecedent  and  consequent;  so  that  physi- 
cal science  should  have  to  do  with  nothing  more.  That  this  often 
repeated  conclusion  is  utterly  sophistical  appears  from  these  two 
tests:  observation  of  physical  phenomena  gives  us  no  general 
concepts;  for  all  philosphers  agree  that  nature  presents  to  the  eye 
nothing  but  individual  things  and  phenomena.  Shall  physical 
science,  therefore,  have  no  business  with  general  concepts  and 
universal  propositions  ?  Again,  nature  presents  to  the  eye  no  in- 
ference of  any  kind.  Shall  physical  science  then  discard  infer- 
ence ?  Carry  out  this  argument,  and  man's  relation  to  nature 
must  sink  to  that  of  the  cunning  brute,  the  ant  or  the  beaver. 
Hence  it  appears  that,  if  there  is  to  be  any  science  or  any  theo- 
ry, elements  must  be  contributed  to  it  from  the  subjective  powers 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  from  the  outward  observed  facts  and  things. 
Stewart  was  the  more  unpardonable  for  making  this  concession 
against  the  inquiry  for  the  efficient  cause,  for  that  he  is  not  really 
a  sensationalist,  but  admits  the  mind  has  intuitive  notions  and 
judgments.  He  should  have  remembered  that,  granting  what  the 
eyes  observe  in  the  rise  of  a  phenomenon  is  only  its  regular  ante- 
cedent, we  rationally  supply  to  the  real  causal  antecedent,  as  its 
own  property,  the  notion  of  power.  Just  as  when  by  the  senses  we 
perceive  a  cluster  of  properties  of  a  concrete  thing,  the  law  of  the 
reason  necessitates  our  supplying  the  notion  of  substance.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  think  the  antecedent  which  seems  next  the  effect 
the  real  next  antecedent,  unless  we  judge  it  to  emit  the  power  effi- 
cient of  the  effect.  In  a  word,  the  physical  cause  can,  in  truth, 
be  none  other  than  the  efficient  cause.     If  we  do  not  know,  by 
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sense-perception,  what  the  power  is,  we  rationally  know  that  it 
is ;  if  we  do  not  knoAv  its  rb  ttw? ,  we  do  know  its  to  oti.  Hence,  its 
reality  is  as"  proper  a  ground  for  argument  and  inference  as  the* 
reality  of  any  concrete  body.  Do  we  know  what  the  energy  we 
call  electricity  is  ?  Yet  we  construct  a  thousand  experiments  to 
seek  it,  and  inferences  from  its  power.  Stewart  ought  to  have 
affirmed,  then,  precisely  what  he  denied ;  what  Newton  affirmed : 
that  the  real  object  of  the  inductive  inference  is  to  find  the  effi- 
cient cause.  " 

We  shall  see  that  the  chief,  the  only  useful,  problem  of  induc- 
tion is,  to  ascertain  the  certain  laws  of  given  effects.  How  can 
an  antecedent  bring  the  effect  certainly  after  it,  unless  it  be 
efficient  thereof?  To  limit  induction,  as  Stewart  and  Mill  do,  to 
the  ascertainment  only  of  the  physical  antecedent,  is  to  forbid  in- 
duction from  ever  rising  above  the  probabilities  of  mere  enumer- 
ated sequences,  whose  worthlessness  to  science  Bacon  has  so  well 
exposed.  Have  we  not  the  clue,  in  this  refusal  of  the  search  after 
the  efficient  cause,  to  the  imperfections  and  confusions  of  their 
treatment  ?  We  repeat,  the  reversal  of  this  dictum  of  theirs  is 
vital. 

Mill  is  at  once  the  best  and  the  worst  of  all  the  English-speak- 
ing logicians,  in  his  treatment  of  the  inductive  logic.  His  in- 
sight into  its  true  nature  is  far  the  most  .profound  and  correct; 
and  his  technical  canons  of  induction  the  most  simple  and  accu- 
rate at  once.  But  his  error  as  to  the  rudimental  doctrine,  which 
underlies  all  his  admirable  discriminations,  is  the  most  obstinate. 
To  him  eminently  belongs  the  credit  of  vindicating  for  the  in- 
ductive logic  the  character  of  a  true  demonstration,  and.  of  show- 
ing where  that  demonstration  is  founded.  Having  set  aside  the 
inaccurate  uses  of  the  word  induction,  he  defines  as  follows 
(Bk.  III.,  Ch.  IL,  §1): 

^^ Induction,  then,  is  that  operation  of  the  mind  by  which  we 
infer  that  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  a  particular  case  or  cases,  will 
be  true  in  all  cases  which  resemble  the  former  in  certain  assign- 
able respects."  (Chap.  III.,  Seel.)  "It  consists  in  inferring 
from  some  individual  instances  in  which  a  phenomenon  is 
observed  to  occur,   that  it  occurs  in  all  instances  of  a  certain 
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class ;  namely,  in  all  which  resemble  the  former  in  what  are  re- 
garded as  the  material  circumstances."  But  since  the  mere  ob- 
servation of  a  similarity  of  sequence  in  a  number  of  instances 
does  by  no  means  authorise  this  expectation  as  to  instances  not 
observed — a  truth  which  Mill  here  implicitly  recognises,  and  else- 
where expressly  acknowledges — the  all-important  question  re- 
mains, What  is  it  that  authorises  the  mind  to  infer  positively,  in 
the  case  of  the  valid  induction,  that  the  unobserved  instances  will 
be  like  the  observed  ?  He  answers  (§  1) :  "The  proposition 
that  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform,  is  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple or  general  axiom  of  induction."  "If  we  throw  the  whole 
course  of  any  inductive  argument  into  a  series  of  syllogisms,  we 
shall  arrive  by  more  or  fewer  steps  at  an  ultimate  syllogism,  which 
will  have  for  its  major  premise  the  principle  or  axiom  of  the  uni- 
formity of  the  course  of  nature."  Again  (Chap.  V.,  §  1),  recog- 
nising the  general  law  of  logic,  that  only  universal  premises  can 
yield  universal  conclusions  in  the  mathematical  reasonings,  he 
admits  that  it  must  be  so  likewise  in  inductive  reasonings.  "This 
fundamental  law  must  resemble  the  truths  of  geometry  in  their 
most  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  of  never  being,  in  any  instance 
whatever,  defeated  or  suspended  by  any  change  of  circumstances." 
But  where  do  we  find  such  a  universal  principle  ?  He  answers  : 
''''This  law  is  the  law  of  causation^  (§2.)  "On  the  universal- 
ity of  this  truth  depends  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  in- 
ductive process  to  rules."  "The  notion  of  cause  is  the  root  of 
the  whole  theory  of  induction."  And  most  emphatically  (in 
Chap.  XXI.,  §  1)  having  expounded  his  canons  of  induction, 
for  discriminating  between  the  sequences  which  authorise,  and 
those  which  do  not  authorise,  expectation  of  the  same  phe- 
nomena recurring,  he  says:  "The  basis  of  all  these  logical 
operations  is  the  law  of  causation.  The  validity  of  all  the  in- 
ductive methods  depends  on  the  assumption  that  every  event,  or 
the  beginning  of  every  phenomenon,  must  have  some  cause." 

But  this  excellent  doctrine  he  then  fatally  neutralises  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  sensationalists  concerning  the  notion  of  causation. 
This  he  declares  to  be  of  em'pirical  origin  (Chap.  V.,  §  2):  "The 
only  notion  of  a  cause  which  the  theory  of  induction  requires,  is 
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such  a  notion  as  can  be  gained  from  experience."  He  deems  that 
the  tie  of  power,  which  we  think  the  reason,  but  not  the  senses, 
sees  between  cause  and  effect,  is  "such  as  cannot,  or  at  least  does 
not,  exist  between  any  physical'fact  and  that  other  physical  fact 
on  which  it  is  invariably  consequent,  and  which  is  popularly 
termed  its  cause."  He  distinguishes,  with  Reid  and  Stewart,  be- 
tween the  physical  and  the  efficient  cause,  and  declares  that  in- 
duction concerns  itself  only  about  the  physical  cause.  With  him, 
causation  is  'Hnvariabhy  unconditional  anteeederice;''  nothing 
more. 

Again  (Chap.  V.,  §  3),  after  referring  to  the  truth  that  a 
sequent  effect  is  not  usually  found  to  be  the  regular  result  of  a 
sole  antecedent,  but  of  a  cluster  of  several  antecedent  phenomena 
and  states,  he  claims  that  all  these  regular  antecedents  are  equally 
cause,  and  that  the  mind  has  no  ground  for  assigning  efficiency 
to  one  more  than  another.  He  seeks  to  abolish  the  distinction 
between  the  efficient  causes  and  the  conditions  of  an  effect.  If  one 
eats  of  poisonous  food  and  dies,  we  have  no  reason  to  call  the 
poison  the  cause  of  the  death,  rather  than  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
man's  constitution,  the  accidental  state  of  his  health  at  the  time, 
and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  for  all  had  some^  concurrent  in- 
fluence to  occasion  the  result.  "The  real  cause  is  the  whole  of 
these  antecedents;  and  we  have,  philosophically  speaking,  no 
right  to  give  the  name  of  cause  to  one  of  them,  exclusively  of  the 
others." 

These  dicta,  as  we  shall  show,  are  subversive  of  the  author's 
own  better  doctrine,  cited  in  the  previous  paragraph.  For  it  is 
easy  to  see  that,  if  they  were  true,  they  would  be  fatal  to  that 
certainty  and  universality  which  he  has  himself  correctly  de- 
manded for  the  major  premise  of  all  inductions.  Waiving,  for 
the  present,  the  discussion  of  the  question,  whether  our  notion  of 
causation  is  empirical,  we  would  point  out  that  there  is,  obviously, 
no  invariable,  no  certain  connexion  between  the  mere  condition 
of  an  effect  and  its  actual  rise.  This  condition  must  be  present 
if  it  is  a  conditio  sine  qua  non,  in  order  to  the  rise  of  the  effect ; 
but  it  may  be  duly  present,  and  yet  the  effect  may  not  come. 
This  simple  remark  shows  that,  were  efficient  cause  no  nrfor^  in- 
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variably  connected  with  effect  than  is  a  condition,  then  cause  and 
effect  would  not  have  any  of  that  uniformity  and  universal  cer-. 
tainty  of  effect  which,  Mill  admits,  is  essential  to  ground  the  in- 
ductive argument.  But  he  asserts  that  the  condition  is  part 
cause,  and  as  much  entitled  to  be  viewed  as  real  cause  as  any 
other  part  of  the  antecedents  supposed  to  be  more  efficient.  Thus 
he  contradicts  himself.  This  suggests  the  further  argument,  that 
our  common  sense  is  not  mistaken  in  ascribing  an  efficiency  or 
power  to  the  cause  such  as  it  does  not  ascribe  to  the  occasion  ; 
because  we  know,  experimentally,  that  the  true  cause  has  a  con- 
nexion with  the  effect  more  necessary  than  the  occasion  has. 
Oftentimes  conditions  may  be  changed,  and  yet  the  regular  effect 
continue  to  occur ;  but  if  the  truly  causal  antecedent  be  lacking, 
all  the  appointed  conditions  remain  dumb  and  barren  of  effect, 
though  duly  present.  For  instance :  in  order  that  germination 
may  result,  there  must  be  moisture,  warmth,  and  vegetable  vital- 
ity in  the  seed.  Can  any  reasoning  man  believe  that  moisture  or 
warmth  is  as  essentially  efficient  of  the  growth  as  the  vital  energy 
is?  No.  For  he  sees  that  all  the  water  in  the  sea  and  all  the 
caloric  in  the  sunbeams  conjoined,  would  never  produce  growth 
until  the  vital  germ  is  added.  But  as  soon  as  this  is  present,  in 
addition  to  the  other  two,  the  growth  regularly  takes  place.  They 
are  conditions,  this  alone  efficient  cause  of  living,  vegetable 
growth.  Mill  has  evidently  been  unconsciously  deceived  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  effects  in  which  more  than  one  vera  causa 
concur  as  efficients,  in  addition  to  certain  conditions.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  a  moving  body,  driven  by  two  forces  in  different  lines, 
each  force  is  true  cause  of  the  resulting  diagonal  motion,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  conditions  of  mobility. 

But  to  us  this  appears  to  be  the  crowning  proof  of  error  in  this 
doctrine  of  Mill,  that  often  we  find  conditions  of  effects  which 
are  merely  negative.  Yet  they  may  be  conditions  sine  qua  non. 
The  burglar  was  enabled  to  effectuate  his  felonious  purpose  of 
burning  the  dwelling  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  fire-engine. 
How  could  an  engine,  which  was  absent^  exert  efficiency  in  the 
destruction  of  the  house?  The  very  amount  of  this  condition 
was,  that  this  engine  exerted  absolutely  no  efficiency,  did  nothing 
in  the  case. 
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The  error  of  Mill's  doctrine  appears  also  when  it  is  carried 
into  psychology.  Our  author  is,  in  a  sense,  a  Necessitarian,  or, 
at  least,  a  Determinist,  in  his  theory  of  volition.  Now,  when  a 
given  volition  rose,  the  whole  set  of  conditions  attending  its  rise 
included  a  certain  subjective  motive,  which  was  a  complex  of  a 
certain  judgment  and  appetency  ;  and  a  certain  objective  induce- 
ment, not  to  say  other  circumstances,  conditioning  the  feasibility 
of  the  volition.  According  to  Mill,  this  whole  cluster  of  con- 
ditions, taken  together,  should  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  that 
volition ;  and  one  element  has  as  much  right  to  be  regarded  as 
efficient  thereof  as  another.  Then,  the  objective  inducement  and 
t"he  subjective  motive  were  as  really  efficient,  the  one  as  the  other? 
Where,  then,  was  the  agent's  rationality  and  free  agency  t  In 
the  objective  presentation  of  the  inducement,  the  man's  spon- 
taneity had  no  concern,  in  any  shape.  To  him,  that  presentation 
was  as  absolutely  necessitated  as  the  fall  of  a  mass  unsupported. 
Hence,  if  that  objective  inducement  was  as  truly  cause  of  his  vo- 
lition as  his  inward  appetency  was,  his  free-agency  was  a  delusion, 
and  his  act  of  soul  was  absolutely  necessitated.  But  of  his  ex- 
ercise of  these  attributes  in  that  volition,  his  consciousness  assured 
him.  We  thus  vindicate  that  philosophy  of  common  sense  which 
distinguishes  the  real  efficient  from  the  mere  conditions  of  an 
effect.  It  is  the  presence  of  the  former  which  determines  and 
produces  the  effect ;  the  others  are  merely  conditions  recipient  of 
that  effect. 

This  review  of  the  history  of  the  inductive  logic  the  reader  will 
find  to  be  not  a  useless  expenditure  of  his  time.  It  has  not  only 
traced  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  in  its  progress  towards  correct- 
ness ;  but  it  has  familiarised  his  mind  to  the  terms  and  ideas  with 
which  he  has  to  deal  in  the  further  study.  It  has  given  us  op- 
portunity to  criticise  and  establish  the  proper  views  on  some  points, 
like  the  one  last  discussed,  which  will  be  found  vital  to  the  de- 
velopment. And  above  all,  it  has  disclosed  to  us  the  true  problem 
which  yet  remains  to  be  solved,  to  complete  that  development. 
The  most  important  points  of  this  review  to  be  resumed  are  these : 
that  "induction"  has  been  used  to  describe  three  distinct  processes 
of  the  mind — of  which  the  first  is  the  colligating  of  many  resem- 
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bling  percepts  into  one  general  concept  of  the  mind ;  the  second 
is  the  inference  to  the  truth  of  the  predication  concerning  the 
whole  from  its  ascertained  truth  concerning  each  and  all  of  the 
individuals  of  that  whole ;  and  the  third  is,  the  inference  from 
some  observed  instances  to  all  the  other  unobserved  instances  of 
the  class.  ■  ■•  ■■-  '  ■."--.  ._r  ;r.,'  .■  ■  ■.  .  \:  \^\:yi::\':-:^r :::'•:■■.  ^^::[-..^-'.i,:j/';:i.r--rM^\--ik'^fu: 
That  the  first  of  these  processes  the  writers  we  have  consulted 
declare  to  be  no  logical  process  at  all,  but  only  a  preliminary 
thereto  ;  that  the  second  was  found  by  us  perfectly  valid,  but  also 
perfectly  useless,  except  as  a  compendious  form  for  recording 
knowledge  already  ascertained  ;  that  the  third  is  the  useful  pro- 
cess of  the  inductive  inquiry,  and  the  only  one  which  really  ex- 
tends our  knowledge  or  our  power  over  the  previously  unknown. 
But  the  vital  problem  about  this  process  is,  how  the  ascertainment 
of  only  some  of  the  resembling  instances  entitles  us  to  infer  a 
universal  rule,  which  shall  be  held  true  of  cases  absent  in  space, 
or  future  in  time,  from  the  sphere  of  the  actual  observation  ? 
That  the  answer  given  is,  our  expectation  of  the  "uniformity  of 
nature"  is  what  entitles  us  ;  and  that  the  best  of  our  teachers,  as 
Newton,  Fleming,  and  Mill,   ground  that  expectation  in  the  law 

of  causation.       ,  ^-^•;^■;^'■^v.  ,.''_.■,,,..■«.-,■■  !-.*-r;:;v" 

But  that  we  may  comprehend  the  difficulty  and  gravity  of  the 
main  problem,  we  must  inquire  whether  this  expectation  of  the 
uniformity  of  nature  is  valid,  and  whence  it  is  derived.  Does 
nature,  in  fact,  present  an  aspect  of  uniformity  ?  Far  from  it. 
A  very  great  part  of  h^v  phenomena  are  unexpected  and  unintel- 
ligible to  men.  The  unlikely  and  the  unexpected  is  often  that 
which  occurs.  Whole  departments  of  nature  refuse  .to  disclose 
any  orderly  law  to  man's  investigations,  as  the  department  of 
meteorology  refused  to  our  fathers  ;  so  that  the  results  which 
arise  are  well  described  to  our  apprehension  by  the  phrase,  "as 
fickle  as  the  winds."  That  the  aspect  of  nature  is  to  the  popular 
and  unscientific  observer  almost  boundlessly  variable  and  seem- 
ingly capricious,  is  shown  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Komans  to  the 
goddess  Fortuna,  whom  they  supposed  to  rule  a  large  part  of  the 
aifairs  of  men,  and  whose  throne  they  painted  as  a  globe  revolv- 
ing with  a  perpetual  but  irregular  lubricity.     What  else  do  we 
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mean  by  our  emphatic  confessions  of  our  blindness  to  the  future, 
than  that  the  evolutions  of  nature  are  endlessly  variable  to  our 
apprehension;  and  for  that  reason,  baffle  our  foresight?  See 
Mill,  Chap.  21  :  "It  is  not  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  man- 
kind have  always  believed  that  all  the  successions  of  events 
were  uniform  and  according  to  fixed  laws.  The  Greek  phi- 
losophers, not  even  excepting  Aristotle,  recognised  Chance 
and  Spontaneity  as  among  the  agents  in  nature,"  etc.,  etc.  So, 
Baden  Powell,  Essay  on  the  Inductive  Phil.,  pp.  98-100.  No 
writer  has  made  more  impressive  statements  of  this  uncertainty 
of  the  aspects  of  nature  than  that  idolater  of  the  inductive  sci- 
ences, Auguste  Comte.  His  Philosophia  Positive  says  of  her 
energies  :  "Their  multiplicity  renders  the  effects  as  irregularly  va- 
riable as  if  every  cause  had  failed  to  be  subjected  to  any  precise 
condition.  It  is  only  where  natural  causes  work  in  their  great- 
est simplicity  and  smallest  number,  that  any  appearance  of  inva- 
riable order  is  obvious  to  the  common  observer.  As  soon  as  the 
number  of  concurring  or  competing  causes  becomes  larger,  and 
the  combinations  more  intricate,  the  resultant  phenomena  begin 
to  wear  to  us  the  aspect  of  a  disorder  which  obeys  no  regular  law 
whatever."  Such  is  Comte's  confession.  This  suggests  the  ques- 
tion, What,  then,  authorised  the  observer  to  postulate  this  pro- 
position, that  "nature  is  uniform"  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that  he  is 
authorised  to  do  so  because  his  inductions  have  led  him  to  detect 
latent  laws  of  order  amidst  nature's  seeming  confusions  ?  But 
the  postulate  of  nature's  uniformity  was,  as  it  appears,  necessary 
to  his  first  inductions.  Whence  did  he  derive  it  at  the  beginning  ? 
^Is  his  induction  all  reasoning  in  a  circle  ?  The  same  philosopher 
has  also  pointed  out  this  general  fact,  that  the  departments  of 
nature,  in  which  her  causes  are  few  and  simple,  and  her  move- 
ments therefore  uniform,  are  the  very  ones  w^hich  are  farthest 
from  man  and  from  his  control ;  while  in  those  departments  which 
are  nearest  to  him,  which  most  concern  him,  and  which  it  is  most 
desirable  for  him  to  control,  causations  are  most  innumerable  and 
complicated,  and  all  principle  of  uniform  order  most  latent.  The 
heavenly  bodies  move  in  orbits,  under  the  operation  of  two  forces 
only ;  and  hence  their  movements  are  manifestly  regular,  intel- 
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ligible,  and  capable  of  exact  prediction.  Astronomy  is  the  most 
"exact  of  the  physical  sciences.  But  these  stars  are  the  farthest 
bodies  from  us,  and  the  ones  over  which  we  can  have  absolutely 
no  control.  As  we  approach  nearer  to  our  human  interests  and 
persons,  natural  causations  become  more  numerous  and  intricate. 
The  chemistry  which  governs  in  the  composition  of  our  food  and 
medicines,  presents  us  with  physical  energies  much  more  numer- 
ous and  subtile  than  the  two  forces,  centrifugal  and  centripetal ;. 
and  in  that  science  results  are  far  less  regular  and  capable  of 
prediction  by  us,  just  as  they  are  nearer  and  more  important  to 
us.  But  when  we  come  still  nearer,  to  the  vital  energies  which 
govern  our  health,  disease,  pain,  or  ease  and  death,  there  the  ap- 
pearance of  uniformity  is  least,  and  the  fortuity  seemingly  great- 
est. No  man  knoweth  "what  a  day  may  bring  forth."  How, 
then,  are  we  warranted  to  set  out  with  this  assumption  of  the 
"uniformity  of  nature"  ?  How  is  it  that  we  claim  to  account  for 
her  actual  complications  and  apparent  fortuities,  thus  embarrass- 
ing lis  at  every  turn,  by  our  hypothesis  of  the  inter-actings  of 
latent  laws  ;  when  the  very  question  is,  whether  these  irregulari- 
ties do  not  refute  the  very  idea  of  permanent  law  in  her  realm  ? 

If  it  be  urged  that  there  are  regularities  amidst  the  seeming 
fortuities  of  nature,  and  that  induction  may  proceed  from  these 
regularly  recurrent  instances,  we  shall  be  met  with  another  diffi- 
culty. It  is  demonstrable  that  no  amount  of  mere  regularity  in 
a  recurring  sequence  can  amount  to  demonstration  that  the  same 
sequence  will  recur  in,  the  future.  The  customary  apprehension 
of  the  inductive  argument  seems  to  be  thus :  that  if  a  given  phe- 
nomenon be  actually  observed  to  go  immediately  before  another 
a  sufficient  number  of  times,  this  justifies  the  postulating  of  a 
regular  law.  And  such,  in  fact,  is  the  amount  of  most  of  the 
so-called  scie'ntific  observation  and  argument.  If  one  asks,  How 
many  observations  of  the  same  recurring  sequence  are  sufficient 
to  reveal,  and  thus  to  prove,  a  law  ;  no  consistent  answer  is  given 
to  us.  And  let  it  be  supposed  that  any  answer  whatsoever  were 
given  us — as  that  fifty  or  five  hundred  entirely  agreeing  in- 
stances would  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  law — then  we  must  ask, 
What  is  there  different  in  the  last  crowning  instance,  say  the 
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five-hundredth,  which  makes  it  conclusive  of  a  law,  when  the 
four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  not  ?  The  argument  was  be- 
gun on  the  assumption  that  they  were  to  be  all  agreeing  instances ; 
for  the  disagreeing  instances  would  rather  cross  and  contradict 
the  induction  than  strengthen  it.  And  yet  this  five-hundredth 
must  have  something  in  it  diff'erent  from  the  four  hundred  and 
ninety-ninth,  for  that  is  conclusive  where  this  was  not.  To  this 
difficulty  also  we  get  no  consistent  answer. 

In  truth,  the  inquiry  has  proceeded  far  enough  among  the  in- 
ductive logicians,  to  prove  thus  much,  absolutely,  that  this  species 
of  induction,  which  does  no  more  than  count  up  agreeing  instances 
of  sequence,  can  never  be  a  demonstration.  Bacon  calls  it  the 
^^Inductio per .enumerationem  simplicem.''  His  verdict  against 
its  validity  may  be  found  in  the  Nov.  Organum^  L.  I.,  Apothegm 
105 :  "Some  other  form  of  induction  than  has  been  hitherto  in 
use,  must  be  excogitated  in  establishing  an  axiom"  (general  prin- 
ciple). "And  this  is  necessary,  not  only  for  discovering  and 
proving  what  they  call  first  truths^  but  also  the  lesser  and  the 
mediate  axioms ;  in  fine,  all  axioms.  For  an  induction  which 
proceedeth  by  simple  enumeration,  is  a  puerile  afi'air,  and  gives  a 
precarious  conclusion,  and  is  liable  to  peril  from  a  contradictory 
instance ;  and  oftentimes  it  pronounces  from  fewer  instances  than 
is  meet,  and  only  from  such  as  lie  readiest  at  hand."  So  Mill 
(Book  III.,  Chap.  III.,  §  2) :  "To  an  inhabitant  of  Central 
Africa,  fifty  years  ago,  no  fact  probably  appeared  to  rest  on  more 
uniform  experience  than  this,  that  all  human  beings  are  black. 
To  Europeans,  not  many  years  ago,  the  proposition,  all  swans  are 
white,  appeared  an  equally  unequivocal  instance  of  uniformity 
in  the  course  of  nature.  Further  experience  has  proved  to  both 
that  they  were  mistaken."  (See  also  Chap.  XXI.,  Vol.  II.,  p. 
101.)  So  speak  all  the  thoughtful  writers.  The  invalidity  of 
such  induction  is  also  proved  by  familiar  examples.  Experience 
observes  the  invariable  death  of  our  fellow-men.  We  confi- 
dently expect  all  living  men,  including  ourselves,  will  die.  Ex- 
perience has,  with  equal  certainty,  shown  us  night  always  pre- 
ceding day  within  the  limits  of  twenty-four  hours ;  for  we  live 
between  the  arctic  circles.     But  no  man   dreams  that  night  or 
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darkness  causes  the  day  ;  and  if  he  concluded  that  the  sequence 
must  hold  as  he  has  seen  it,  he  would  be  refuted  by  the  first 
winter  within  the  arctic  circle.  Every  man  who  rises  early 
enough,  hears  the  cock  crow  invariably  before  the  dawn ;  no 
man  infers  that  the  cock's  crowing  causes  dawn,  or  must  neces- 
sarily precede  it.  Babbage's  calculating  machine  presented 
a  curious  refutation  of  this  species  of  induction.  Its  machinery 
could  be  so  adjusted  by  the  maker,  as  to  present  to  the  eye  a  cer- 
tain series  of  numbers,  increasing  by  a  given  law,  and  this  was 
continued  through  instances  so  numerous  as  to  weary  the  spec- 
tator. Did  he  now  conclude  that  these  numerous  agreeing  in- 
stances revealed  to  him  the  necessary  law  of  the  machine  ?  He 
was  speedily  refuted  by  seeing  it  change  the. law  of  the  series  by 
its  own  automatic  action. 

But  does  not  such  an  enumeration  of  agreeing  instances  teach 
anything  ?  We  reply  that  it  does  raise  a  probability  of  a  law 
which  may  be  found  to  regulate  the  future  rise  of  similar  in- 
stances. The  more  numerous  the  agreeing  instances  summed  up, 
the  more  this  probability  will  usually  grow ;  and  when,  by  our 
own  observation  and  the  testimony  of  our  fellow-men,  the  agree- 
ing instances  become  exceedingly  numerous,  and  none  of  a  con- 
tradictory character  appear,  the  probability  may  mount  towards  a 
virtual  certainty.  The  ground  of  this  will  appear  when  we  have 
advanced  farther  into  the  discussion.  It  must  also  be  conceded 
that  inferences  which  have  only  probability,  may  be  of  much 
practical  value  in  common  life,  and  serve  a  certain  purpose  even 
in  the  proceedings  of  science.  Bishop  Butler  has  taught  us  that, 
to  a  great  extent,  probability  is  the  guide  of  life.  Junctures 
often  arise  when  it  is  not  only  man's  wisdom,  but  his  clear  duty, 
to  act  upon  only  probable  anticipations  of  results.  In  science, 
also,  these  imperfect  inductions  have  their  use,  which  is  this,  to 
guide  to  some  probable  but  only  provisional  hypothesis,  which  is 
taken  only  as  a  guide  to  experiments  that  are  made  for  the 
conclusive  investigation  of  nature.  What  we  observe,  then,  of 
this  induction  by  mere  enumeration  of  agreeing  instances  is,  that 
it  is  not  useless  ;  but  it  can  never  give  demonstrated  truths.  But 
science  requires,  in  its  final  results,  complete  demonstration. 
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Not  a  few  logicians,  among  whom  Hamilton  is  to  be  numbered, 
in  view  of  this  imperfection  in  the  mere  induction  from  the  many 
to  all,  have  roundly  declared  that  induction  can  never  give  more 
than  probable  evidence  of  its  laws.     (Logic,  Lecture  32d,  end.) 
He  asserts  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  teach,  like  the  deductive 
svllogism,  any  necessary  laws   of  thought  or  of  nature  !     Must 
we  concede  this  ?     Is  the  problem,  the  gravity  of  which  was  in- 
dicated, indeed  hopeless  ?     Must  we  admit  that  all  the  sciences  of 
induction,   and   all   the  practical  rules   of  life,    which  are  vir- 
tually also  inductive,  are  forever  uncertain,  presenting  us  only 
probabilities,  and  remaining  but  plausible  hypotheses  which  await 
the  probable  or  possible  refutation  from  wider  investigations  ?  This 
we  cannot   believe.     We   claim  a  demonstrative   force   for   this 
species  of  evidence,  when  it  is  properly  constructed.     We  must 
substantiate  such  a  view,   or  else  candidly  surrender  the  proud 
claim  and  name  of  science  for  our  opinions  upon  all  the  natural  phe- 
nomena.   Real  demonstration  cannot  be  grounded  in  uncertainties, 
however  much  they  be  multiplied.     They  can  only  be  grounded, 
as  Mill  has  most  truly   declared — however  inconsistently  for  his 
own  logic — in  necessary  truths.     Moreover,  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  rejects  the  conclusion  that  all  its  inductions  are  only 
probable.     Some  of  them  we  know  to  be  certain,  and  experience 
never  fails  to  confirm  their  certainty.     The  questiorf,  then,  recurs, 
which  is  the  great  problem  of  this  species  of  logic.  How  does  the 
inference  seemingly  made  from  the  some  or  the  many  to  the  all, 
become  valid  for  the  all  ?  ,         R.  L.  Dabney. 
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ARTICLE  II. 


THE  BIBLE,  A  DIVINE  REVELATION. 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  at  all  ambitious.  Its  aim  is 
simply  to  present  the  recognised  arguments  in  as  plain  a  manner 
as  possible.  Its  character  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
used  with  the  class  of  young  girls  who  come  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  writer. 

The  fifst  point  made  is,  that  a  revelation  from  God  to  man, 
concerning  his  religious  interests,  is  possible.  We  say,  concern- 
ing his  religious  interests,  because  such  we  take  the  Bible  to 
b^  While  the  book  contains  interesting  matter  to  the  geolo- 
gist, the  historian,  the  ethnologist,  the  linguist,  the  poet,  the  ora- 
tor, the  lawyer,  the  statesman,  and  the  moralist,  it  is  not  designed 
as  a  treatise  upon  any  one  or  all  of  these  subjects.  These  are 
merely  incidental  features.  Its  purpose  is  to  reveal  to  man  the 
scheme  of  his  redemption  from  sin. 

Such  a  revelation  from  God  to  man  is  possible.  The  possibil- 
ity of  an  intelligible  revelation  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of 
the  two  parties,  and  a  medium  of  communication  between  them. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  not  tell  the  apple,  when  it  fell,  that  its 
descent  was  due  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  for  the  reason  that  the 
apple  was  not  a  mind.  Even  Max  Miiller  or  Dr.  Gildersleeve 
probably  cannot  tell  the  simplest  abstract  truth  to  the  Hottentot 
or  to  the  Corean.  Because,  while  each  is  a  mind,  there  is  no 
medium  of  communication  between  them.  The  Hottentot  does 
not  understand  English  nor  any  other  language  with  which  Dr. 
G.  may  be  familiar,  and  Dr.  G.  has  probably  not  yet  mastered 
the  beauties  of  the  Hottentot  vernacular. 

God  and  man  are  both  intelligent  spirits ;  and  while  man  may 
not  understand  God's  language,  God  does  understand  and  can  use 
man's.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  God  to  make  a  revelation  to 
pan. 

Advancing  a  step,  we  say  that  a  revelation  from  God  to  man, 
with  regard  to  his  religious  interests,  is  not  only  possible,  but 
probable.     The  point  now  is,  that  it  is  antecedently  probable  that 
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God  would  make  a  revelation  to  man.  This  will  appear  whether 
we  look  towards  man  or  towards  God.  As  far  as  man  is  con- 
cerned, the  probability  rests  upon  his  need  of  such  a  revelation. 
This  need  is  apparent  from  man's  ignorance.  He  is  in  a  state 
by  nature  of  helpless  ignorance  as  to  the  most  important  facts 
which  concern  his  religious  interests.  He  is  ignorant  of  his  ori- 
gin. He  is  here  a  spirit  embodied.  His  fathers  were  here  be- 
fore him.  But  his  own  unaided  science  teaches  him  that  there 
was  a  time  when  he  did  not  exist  upon  the  earth.  Some  attempt 
to  answer  the  question  by  affirming  that  man  sprang  from  the 
lower  orders  of  creation.  This,  however,  does  not  settle  the 
question,  even  if  it  be  true.  It  only  carries  it  farther  back.  If 
man  came  from  the  animals,  and  the  animals  from  the  vegetables, 
and  the  vegetables  from  the  minerals,  and  the  minerals  from  star 
dust,  fire, mist,  or  nebulae,  the  problem  is  not  solved;  it  is  not 
even  lessened.  Whence  came  the  star  dust  or  the  nebulae  ?  Were 
they  eternal  ?  This  is  incredible,  for  no  finite  being  can  possess 
infinite  properties.  If  not  eternal,  they  began  to  exist.  If  so, 
how  ?  Ah,  that  is  the  question,  and  before  it  human  science 
stands  dumb  in  baffled  impotence.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  make  a 
universe  as  it  is  an  atom.  No  finite  power,  no  chance,  no  spon- 
taneity, can  do  either.  Given  the  atoms,  and  the  universe  may 
be  finitely  possible.  But  the  bringing  of  a  molecule  into  being 
from  absolute  non-existence  is  not  possible  except  by  infinite 
power.  Indeed,  to  a  finite  being  it  is  unthinkable.  Whence, 
then,  came  man,  and  the  universe,  of  which  he  forms  a  part  ? 
Science  cannot  answer.     He  who  made  both  alone  can  do  so. 

Man  is  ignorant  of  his  destiny.  His  fathers  have  died.  Gen- 
erations have  passed  away.  What  has  become  of  them  ?  Appa- 
rently they  have  ceased  to  exist.  But  does  man  perish  like  the 
brutes  ?  His  moral  nature  is  not  satisfied  with  an  existence  here. 
Not  only  are  there  so  many  things  left  unfinished,  but  especially 
are  there  so  many  wrongs  unrectified  in  this  life,  that  there  ouo-ht 
to  be  a  future.  But  who  can  say  that  there  is?  Science  cannot. 
She  is  as  mute  at  the  grave  as  she  is  at  the  cradle.  God  alone 
can  tell,  for  man's  future  as  well  as  man's  present  existence  depends 
upon  the  will  of  God.     No  finite  power  can  create  an  element; 
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no  finite  power  can  annihilate  one ;  and  yet  no  element  possesses 
the  power  of  independent  self-existence  even  for  a  moment.  It 
is  all  as  God  wills.  God,  therefore,  must  tell  man  whether  he  is 
to  live  beyond  the  grave ;  and  if  so,  where,  how  long,  and  how. 
'  Man  is  ignorant  of  his  duty.  Next  to  God,  duty  is  the  sub- 
limest  thought  that  enters  human  conception.  Man  may  aiford 
to  be  ignorant  as  to  whence  he  came  and  whither  he  is  going,  but 
he  must  know  what  is  his  duty,  what  he  ought  to  do.  Better  not 
to  exist,  either  in  this  or  the  future  life,  than  to  live  irresponsive 
to  the  claims  of  duty.  Man  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  partial  recognition  of  the  obligations  under  which  he  rests. 
He  must  know  his  duty,  his  full  duty,  and  know  it  clearly  and 
unmistakably.  The  principles  of  duty,  though  far-reaching,  are 
very  few  and  simple.  There  are  only  two  of  them,  "Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,"  and,  "Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart."  These  are  all;  and  yet  what  human  mind,  untaught  of 
God,  ever  conceived  or  promulgated  them  i      They  were  divinely 

revealed  to  man.      :.■,,:...., ...........vi.M..::.::: .,,,..  :  ■    '     ?  N 

As  illustrative  of  man's  religious  ignorance,  we  adduce,  as  one 
more  instance,  the  fixct  that  man,  by  his  wisdom,  knew  not  God. 
All  practical  religion,  whether  reverential,  as  it  looks  towards 
God,  or  redemptive,  as  it  looks  towards  man,  depends  upon  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  by  man  of  God.  All  observation  shows  that  man 
has  no  natural  correct  knowledge  of  God.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  settle  the  question  whether  man,  by  his  own  unaided  po Av- 
ers, conceives  the  idea  of  God.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  does. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  the  notion  of  a  supernatural  being  or 
beings,  entertained  outside  of  Bible  lands,  is  but  a  corrupted  tra- 
dition handed  down  from  Babel.  But  let  it  be  true  that  these 
conceptions  of  divinity  are  natural  ;  that  they  are  the  original 
results  of  man's  own  unaided  thought ;  and  still  it  is  true  that 
man  needs  a  revelation  to  teach  him  the  existence  and  character 
of  God.  What  are  these  ideas  of  the  Deity  ?  Take  them  as  you 
find  them  in  the  most  enlightened  of  heathen  writers.  What  was 
the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Jupiter  of  the  Romans?  A 
character  that -would  not  be  considered  respectable  in  genteel 
Christian  society.     It  is  a  miserable  and  blasphemous  burlesque 
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upon  the  true  God  to  assert  that  these  creations  of  human  thought 
and  fancy  are  to  be  considered,  in  any  true  sense,  representations 
of  himself.  Far  more  reasonable  would  it  be  to  say  that  the  soul- 
less ape  is  a  true  representative  of  Socrates  or  Cicero.  Man  needs 
not  only  a  knowledge  that  God  is,  but  also  that  he  is,  as  he  is,  "a 
Spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  in  his  being,  wisdom, 
power,  holiness,  j  ustice,  goodness,  and  truth . "  No  such  knowledge 
has  man  outside  of  the  Bible.  Take  but  two  of  the  divine  attributes, 
unity  and  spirituality,  and  where  do  we  find  these  conceived  and 
set  forth  by  any  man  who  had  never  read  the  Bible  ?  Man  needs 
such  a  correct  knowledge ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  his  religion  will 
be  determined  by  his  conception  of  God.  A  false  god,  or  a 
false  idea  of  God,  necessarily  leads  to  a  false  religion,  or  to  a 
correspondingly  low  and  degraded  form  of  the  true  religion.  A 
true  religion,  based  upon  a  correct  conception  of  the  true  God,  is 
the  food,  the  very  life,  of  the  soul.  A  false  religion,  resulting 
from  a  false  idea  of  the  Daity,  is  the  poison,  the  very  death,  of 
the  soul. 

The  probability  of  a  divine  religious  revelation  to  man  appears 
thus  from  man's  need,  as  ignorant  of  his  own  origin,  destiny, 
and  duty,  and  of  the  very  existence  and  true  character  of  God. 
'  It  is  equally  manifest  from  man's  need  as  a  sinful  being.  That 
man  is  a  sinful  being,  no  rational  human  mind,  acquainted  with 
itself,  will  deny.  He  who  dares  deny  it,  is  the  saddest  proof  and 
illustration  of  its  truth ;  for  such  a  mind  must  be  lamentably  ig- 
norant of  its  own  moral  condition,  and  of  any  correct  moral 
standard.  That  man  is  a  sinner,  is  to  him  the  most  infinitely 
weighty  and  momentous  of  all  truths.  It  involves  two  facts, 
either  of  which  is  of  transcendent  interest.  If  man  is  a  sinner, 
he  is  under  a  penalty.  What  that  penalty  is,  in  its  exact  na- 
ture and  extent,  he  may  not  know.  But  it  requires  no  revela- 
tion to  assure  him  that  he  is  under  condemnation.  "Conscience 
makes  cowards  of  us  all,"  and  conscience  points  her  accusing 
finger  at  every  soul,  and  says.  Thou  art  a  guilty  criminal. 
If  man  is  a  sinner,  he  is  morally  polluted.  It  is  a  sad  fact,  and 
a  sad  proof  of  man's  woful  moral  state,  that  he  does  not  realise 
this  as  he  does  the  dread  of  punishment  for  his  sins.     Yet  this  is 
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far  the  worst  feature  of  his  sinfulness.  Better  far  to  suffer  the 
tortures  of  the  damned  than  to  have  the  spirit  of  a  devil.  Aye, 
the  latter  is  essential  to,  for  it  is  the  cause  of,  the  former. 

Man  surely  needs  deliverance  from  this  evil  in  both  of  its  forms. 
In  comparison,  his  ignorance  is  a  trifle.  Indeed,  the  ignorance 
would  not  exist  but  for  the  sin  ;  for  it  is  but  one  of  the  results  of 
sin.  Man  cannot  save  himself  He  not  only  does  not  know  how 
to  do  so,  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  know,  until  God  shall  re- 
veal to  him  the  mode.  This  is  manifest ;  for  the  terms  upon 
which  God  is  willing  to  save  man  must  be  fixed  by  God,  who 
alone,  therefore,  can  reveal  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  ofiicially 
and  authentically  promulgated.  .  , 

For  man's  sake,  then,  a  revelation  of  redemption  is  needed, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  probable.  '     '       ,    '       ; "  '•'. 

The  argument,  however,  is  manfestly  incomplete,  should  we 
stop  here.  A  dove  may  need  deliverance  from  the  talons  of  an 
eagle,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  the  eagle  will  grant  it.  To  use 
a  much  more  apposite  illustration,  an  ignorant  and  debased  crim- 
inal doubtless  needs  pardon,  enlightenment,  and  moral  renova- 
tion. That,  however,  does  not  prove  that  his  justly  incensed 
sovereign  and  judge  will  grant  these  to  him.  It  will  depend  upon 
the  sovereign  himself.  This  leads  us  to  consider  the  probabilities 
of  the  case,  as  seen  from  the  divine  standpoint. 

Here  two  thoughts  are  suggested.  First,  God's  character  and 
relations  to  man  make  it  probable  that  he  would  interpose  for  his 
recovery.  God  is  infinitely  just  and  holy,  but  he  is  also  infinitely 
gracious  and  loving.  God  is  not  only  the  Sovereign  and  Judge  of 
man,  but  he'is  also  his  Father.  Will  not  the  love  and  grace  of 
his  fatherly  heart  lead  him  to  deliver  man  from  his  estate  of  sin 
and  misery  ?  Let  any  parent  look  into  the  longing  eyes  of  his 
starving  child  and  answer  this  question  :  If  we,  being  evil,  would 
give  bread  to  our  famishing  children,  how  much  more  would  our 
Father  in  heaven  give  knowledge  and  pardon  and  purity  to  us 
that  need  them  for  the  very  life  of  our  souls  ?  If  he  be  a  Father, 
surely  we  cannot  expect  less  than  that  he  would  reveal  a  mode  of 
salvation  to  us. 

The  argument  is  strengthened  by  the  second   thought,  that 
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Grod's  interests  are  identified  with  man's  on  this  great  question. 
Man,  ignorant,  condemned,  polluted,  can  only  be  a  blot  in  the 
universe.  The  world,  built  for  man,  would  be  a  failure,  and  Satan 
would  laugh  in  triumph  as  he  dragged  the  race  down  to  darkness. 
Is  not  Grod's  honor  involved  ?  That  is,  would  it  not  add  to  his 
glory  to  snatch  man  from  ruin,  pardon  him,  educate  him,  elevate 
him,  sanctify  him,  fit  him,  as  a  redeemed,  intelligent,  and  purified 
spirit,  to  praise  the  Lord  that  made  him  and  rescued  him  from 
ignorance  and  sin  ?       .^^     '"--s 

Man's  need,  as  an  ignorant,  sinful  creature  ;  God's  fatherly  in- 
terest in  him,  as  his  deluded  and  helpless  child ;  the  use  which 
God  can  make  of  him,  as  a  ransomed  spirit,  to  glorify  his  own 
wondrous  wisdom  and  grace — all  taken  together,  make  the  proba- 
bilities mount  up  to  a  moral  certainty  that  man  will  not  be  left 
to  his  natural  and  hopeless  fate,  but  will  have  revealed  to  him  a 
message  from  above,  by  which  he  can  be  pardoned  and  restored 
to  the  forfeited  favor  of  his  Maker.  It  is  rational  to  believe  and 
expect  that  God  will  make  a  revelation  to  man. 

We  are  ready  now  for  the  third  general  step  in  the  argument. 
A  revelation  from  God  to  man  has  been  shown  to  be  possible  and 
probable.  We  now  affirm  that  such  a  revelation  is  actual,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 

The  proof  is  progressive,  and  is  to  be  arranged  under  three 
heads.  First,  the  external  evidences.  These  are  the  lowest 
and  least  valuable. 


I.  The  first  of  these  is  miracles.     What  is  a  miracle  ? 

It  is  a  supernatural  or  superhuman  act.  It  is  supernatural  in 
that,  though  wrought  by  the  God  of  nature,  who  is  the  God  of 
the  Bible,  it  is  different  from,  and  may  be  said  in  a  loose  way  to 
be  above,  his  ordinary  natural  workings. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  proof,  we  prefer  to  consider  the  miracle 
a  superhuman  act.  There  are  two  possible  authors  of  the  Bible : 
man  and  God.  We  affirm  the  divine  as  against  the  human  origin. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  be  such  as  cannot  be 
off'ered  for  man's  authorship.  For  our  purpose,  the  miracle  must 
be  superhuman.     If  man  can  open  instantaneously  the  eyes  of 
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one  born  blind,  or  raise  the  dead,  then  such  acts  cannot  be  claimed 
as  proving  God's  direct  connexion  with  the  Bible. 

The  act  may  be  one  of  superhuman  power.  All  prophecies 
may  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  former  class.  The  statement 
by  the  Saviour,  that  Peter  would  find  the  tribute  money  in  the 
mouth  of  the  first  fish  which  he  caught,  is  another  example.  Most 
of  the  Scripture  miracles,  however,  are  exhibitions  of  superhu- 
man power.  '■ '      '-  '  -■■•"'■  .■.-'•■'-"■:    '.'::•.:■  .y-.  ■  -r-'-: .^^>:. 

A  miracle  must  be  wrought  in  proof  of  some  important  truth, 
or  to  attest  the  divine  mission  of  one  bearing  an  important  mes- 
sage from  God.  It  is  altogether  a  low  and  mistaken  view  to  con- 
sider God  as  a  mere  thaumaturgist,  working  these  wonders  that 
men  may  stare  and  exclaim.  They  were  intended  to  be  the  sig- 
net of  his  royal  seal  to  the  revelation  of  his  plan  of  human  re- 
demption. It  was  in  eifect  God  saying,  I  show  that  this  Bible  is 
my  proclamation  of  salvation,  by  my  causing  these  servants  of 
mine  to  perform  these  acts  which  no  mere  man  can  do.  If  the 
message  uttered  be  not  the  truth,  and  such  truth  as  is  worthy  of 
sk  special  divine  revelation,  then  no  miracle,  or  alleged  miracle, 
-can  prove  it  to  be  so.  The  miracle  is  not  the  only  nor  the  highest 
proof  of  the  truth  revealed.  It  calls  attention  to  the  truth  re- 
vealed, and  confirms  it ;  but  it  must  be  the  truth,  else  the  miracle 
is  oao  miracle. 

These  miracles,  like  the  prophecies,  are  proofs  outside  of  the 
Bible,  and  therefore  are  properly  classed  among  the  External 
evidences.  For  while  the  miracles  and  prophecies  are  recorded 
in  the  .Scriptures,  the  mere  record  does  not  make  them  proofs. 
The  working  of  the  miracle  is  the  evidence  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy ;  and  these  are  outside  of  the  Bible. 

The  miracles  ofi"ered  as  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures 
were  actually  wrought.  Some  such  evidence  as  this  was  antece- 
dently probable.  The  higher  and  stronger  and  more  enduring 
proofs  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  which  we  shall  sub- 
sequently present,  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  important  ser- 
vice of  calling  the  attention  of  common  people  to  the  claims  of 
a  divine  revelation.  They  require  thought,  consideration,  time, 
for  their   proper   influence.     To   a  comparatively    uncultivated 
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people  the  Bible  was  originally  given  ;  and  they  must  needs  have 
something  outward  and  striking  to  awaken  their  interest,  and 
to  lead  them  to  consider  the  higher  evidence  which  the  Bible 
presents.  There  is  nothing  better  adapted  to  this  than  the  phy- 
sical miracle. 

It  is  as  easy  for  God  to  work  a  miracle  as  it  is  for  him  to  ',■ 
operate  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature.  To  make  this  manifest,  we 
need  only  postulate  the  being  of  Grod.  If  he  exists,  the  infinite, 
spiritual,  personal  Creator,  then  he  can  do  anything  which  is 
not  a  violation  of  his  own  perfect  nature.  If  he  created  one 
atom  of  matter  from  nothing,  then  he  is  infinite  in  power  and 
can  control  matter  at  his  will.  If  he  is  the  author  of  life,  he 
can  surely  restore  life  to  the  body  whence  it  has  departed. 

The  so-called  scientific  objection  to  this  is,  that  God  has  precluded 
the  possibility  of  a  miracle  by  the  stamp  of  invariability  which  he 
has  put  upon  all  natural  law.  The  same  causes  always  produce 
the  same  effects.  This  no  rational  intelligent  mind  will  deny. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  just  as  constant  as  is  the  nature  of  their 
infinite  Author.  The  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  of  de- 
velopment, of  life,  are  uniform.  They  are  so ;  they  ought  to  be 
80.  There  could  be  no  progress  ;  indeed,  there  could  be  no  ra- 
tional, healthful  life  in  this  world,  were  it  othenvise.  But  so  far  • 
from  the  constancy  of  law  rendering  a  miracle  impossible,  it  is 
one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  miracle.  There  could  be  no 
miracle,  were  the  laws  of  nature  fitful  and  capricious.  This  is 
easily  seen.  Take  the  greatest  of  the  miracles,  the  raising  of  the 
dead.  Suppose  that  the  law  of  departed  life  not  returning  to  the 
body  once  dead  was  not  uniform ;  that,  while  living  beings  once 
dead  generally  remained  so,  they  yet  frequently  revived  and  re- 
sumed their  animate  existence ;  would  the  restoring  of  a  few  dead 
people  to  life  be  miraculous  ?  Would  it  not  be  properly  regarded 
as  but  one  of  the  frequent  caprices  of  nature  ? 

A  miracle,  to  be  a  miracle,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  a  mira- 
cle, must  be  something  so  extraordinary  that  no  known  human  ordi- 
nary law  of  nature  could  effect  it.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  law 
of  nature  should  be  violated.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  that 
such  should  even  be  temporarily  suspended.     All  of  the  phenom- 
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ena  of  the  miracle  can  be  explained  upon  the  simple  assumption 
of  the  temporary  introduction  of  a  new  force  within  the  province 
of  nature.  A  man  makes  a  clock  to  run. for  a  thousand  years,  and 
he  puts  into  it  machinery  which  will  strike  the  centuries.  These 
strokes  are  extraordinary.  They  happen  only  once  in  a  hundred 
years.  They  awaken  the  liveliest  interest  by  their  rarity.  But 
they  do  not  violate  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  machinery. 
They  do  not  even  suspend  them.  They  are  merely  extraordinary 
additions  to  the  mechanism.  So  it  may  be  with  the  miracle,  even 
if  we  take  the  low  mechanical  view  of  the  universe..        ,     ,y  a;? 

The  objection  which  many  intelligent  candid  persons  have  to 
the  miracle  will  be  removed,  if  proper  consideration  is  given  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  wrought.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  unvarying  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  so  bene- 
ficial, and  the  temporal  good  resulting  from  the  miracle  is  so 
slight,  that  the  presumption  is  decidedly  against  them,  unless  they 
can  be  shown  to  subserve  some  purpose  commensurate  with  their 
,  importance.  Such  a  purpose  they  have.  While  it  is  freely  con- 
ceded that  they  are  not  the  highest  proof  of  a  spiritual  revelation, 
the  point  is  made  that  the  authentication  of  a  revelation  of  re- 
demption from  God  to  man  is  of  such  transcendent  interest  as  to 
justify  God  in  using  every  variety  of  proof,  so  as  to  leave  it  be- 
yond the  range  of  rational  doubt.  If  the  miracle  serves  no 
higher  end  than  merely  to  awaken  the  interest  of  ignorant,  ruined 
man  to  the  fact  of  a  divine  revelation,  so  that  he  will  be  led 
thereby  to  consider  its  higher  and  stronger  evidences,  then  it  is 
clearly  necessary  and  justifiable.  We  may  expect  God  to  use 
every  proper  means  to  authenticate  his  revelation  of  salvation  to 
man. 

The  benign  and  dignified  character  of  the  Scripture  miracles  is 
a  proof  of  their  divine  character.  In  connexion  with  this,  there 
is  significance  in  the  manner  of  their  narration  by  the  Evangelists. 
They  are  described  or  narrated,  like  any  other  historical  fact,  in 
plain  unimpassioned  language.  The  force  of  this  will  strike  any 
competent  critic  who  will  read  the  record  of  them,  in  immediate 
connexion  with  those  given  in  the  spurious  New  Testament 
Apocrypha. 
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Finally,  that  these  miracles  were  actually  wrought,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  historical  testimony  in  their  favor  is  greater  than 
that  of  contemporaneous  events  which  are  not  doubted. 

While  miracles  never  were  the  most  important  proofs  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  they  are  far  less  so  now  than  in  the 
age  and  among  the  people  when  and  where  they  were  wrought. 
As  their  office  is  mainly  preparatory  to  the  other  evidences,  since 
these  have  come  into  full  view,  miracles  have  been  virtually  su-  ; 
perseded.     ;;::-.';;.-- ^^-'C ';■;,. :';:■::■■  v.-." -^ 

.  II.  The  second  of  the  external  evidences  is  Prophecy, 

Prophecy  is  to  be  distinguished  from  mere  human  foresight, 
which  foresees  and  foretells  the  future.  Foresight  is  based  upon 
experience  and  the  uniformity  of  causation.  A  man  foresees  the 
future  event  in  its  present  causes.  Prophecy,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  direct  prevision  of  the  future,  and  is,  therefore,  superhuman. 

The  value  of  a  prophecy  as  a  proof  depends :  1.  Chiefly,  of 
course,  on  its  fulfilment.  2.  On  the  number  of  its  details.  3.  On 
the  length  of  time  uttered  before  fulfilment.  4.  On  the  proba- 
bility of  its  fulfilment  at  the  time  of  its  utterance.  5.  On  the  num- 
ber, knowledge,  and  friendliness  of  the  agents  that  fulfil  it. 

Some  remarkable  prophecies  have  been  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Concerning  Christ,  we  find  his  parentage  of  a  virgin, 
Isa.  vii.  14  ;  the  place  of  his  birth,  Mic.  v.  2;  the  time  of  his 
birth,  Dan.  ix.  25,  26  ;  his  character,  Isa.  liii.  3 ;  his  entrance 
into  Jerusalem,  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  his  betrayal  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
Zech.  xi.  12,  13  ;  his  death-cry,  Ps.  xxii.  1 ;  the  non-breaking  of  his 
bones,  Exod.  xii.  46  ;  the  piercing  of  his  side,  Zech.  xii.  10;  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  clothing,  Ps.  xxii.  18  ;  his  association  with  crim- 
inals and  with  the  rich  in  his  death  and  burial,  Isa.  liii.  9.,  etc. 

Concerning  the  four  world-empires,  Assyrian,  Medo-Persian, 
Macedonian,  and  Roman,  the  prophecy  is  given  twice — Dan. 
ii.  31-45  ;  and  vii.  1-14.  Tho,ugh  couched  in  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  prophecy,  it  is  so  true  to  its  historical  fulfilment,  that 
Porphyry  declared  it  must  have  been  written  after  the  events  had 
occurred. 

Concerning  Egypt,  it  is  twice  declared  that  it  shall  lose  its  in- 
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dependence,  and  no  more  be  governed  by  its  own  princes.  Ezek. 
jtxx.  13;  Zech.  x.  11.  This  has  been  literally  and  strikingly 
fulfilled  for  over  two  thousand  years. 

But  the  prediction  to  which  special  attention  is  called,  regards 
the  Jews.  Their  leader  and  the  founder  of  their  nation,  Moses, 
declared  that,  on  account  of  their  sins,  they  should  be  scattered 
among  the  nations,  where  they  would  be  a  hissing  and  a  by-word, 
but  should  be  preserved  and  finally  restored  to  God's  favor  and 
their  own  land.  Deut.  xxviii.  37,  64,  Q^b',  and  Lev.  xxvi.  40-45# 
They  have  been  scattered.  Beginning  with  the  first  deportation 
in  741  B.  C,  then  again  in  721  B.  C,  again  in  606  B.  C, 
again  in  588  B.  C,  and  finally  in  70  A.  D.,  they  were  thorough- 
ly extirpated  from  their  native  land  and  dispersed  among  the  na- 
tions. To-day,  go  where  you  will,  and  you  will  find  the  Jew.  In 
their  exile,  they  have  suifered  all  that  the  great  lawgiver  fore- 
saw ;  they  have  everywhere  been  despised,  oppressed,  persecuted. 

Though  thus  widely  scattered,  and  mingling  freely  with  the 
various  peoples  among  whom  they  have  lived,  they  have  preserved 
to  this  day  their  separate  existence  and  their  physical  peculiarities. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  and  important  fact.  It  is  nearly  two 
tljousand  years  since  they  became  exiles.  They  have  not  kept 
themselves  in  a  body,  but  have  been  scattered  in  small  numbers 
all  over  the  earth.  They  do  not  keep  to  themselves,  but  associate 
freely,  especially  in  commerce,  with  the  races  with  whom  they 
live.  Yet,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  never  marry  a  Gentile, 
and  are  now  as  distinct  a  people  as  when  they  first  left  their 
native  soil.  We,  in  this  country,  can  appreciate  this  marvellous 
fact,  as  we  look  around  us,  and  know  that  our  community  is  com- 
posed of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Germans,  and  French.  Though 
we  have  been  here  only  a  century  or  two,  half  of  our  families  do 
not  know  their  lineage ;  and  the  other  half  know  it  only  by  tra- 
dition. In  not  one  instance  in  a  hundred  can  it  be  told,  by  any 
physical  marks,  whether  an  individual  is  of  English  or  French 
extraction,  provided  his  family  has  been  here  one  hundred  years. 
This  preservation  of  the  Jewish  race  during  these  long  centuries 
of  exile  and  mingling  with  other  peoples,  may  be  illustrated. 
Let  one  go  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  there  dye  one 
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of  the  small  streams,  not  three  feet  across,  a  scarlet  red.  Let 
that  stream  empty  into  the  Missouri,  go  with  it,  past  and  through 
States,  until  it  flows  into  the  Mississippi  and  on  to  the  Gulf.  Let 
that  scarlet  stream,  like  a  thread,  preserve  itself  during  all  this 
journey  of  close  union  with  the  other  waters,  and  you  have  a  fact 
no  more  wonderful  than  the  preservation  of  the  race  peculiarities 
of  the  Jews,  scattered  for  hundreds  of  years  amidst  the  ocean  of 
humanity.  Truly  may  it  be  said  that  the  Jews  are  the  miracle 
of  providence  and  of  history. 


III.  The  third  external  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Christianity,  the  religion  which  it  enshrines,  is  seen  in  the 
success  of  the  gospel  under  adversity. 

Success  of  itself  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  merit,  much  less 
of  divinity.  Its  conditions  determine  its  value.  If  among  the 
ignorant  and  the  vicious,  and  by  means  of  low  and  sensual  arts, 
it  evidences  nothing  that  is  laudable.  If,  however,  it  is  without 
and  despite  adverse  human  agencies,  it  shows  the  working  of  an 
extra-human  power. 

That  Christianity  became  the  recognised  religion  of  the  West- 
ern civilised  world,  within  three  centuries  of  the  death  of  its 
founder,  is  an  historical  fact.  From  a  little  handful  of  Jews  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  our  era,  its  followers  grew  to  be  the  ruling 
element  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourth 
century. 

The  human,  earthly,  sensual  influences  were  all  adverse  to  this 
success.  This  fact  may  be  viewed,  first,  negatively.  It  was 
without  numbers.  When  Christ  was  crucified,  his  followers,  all 
told,  probably  did  not  aggregate  more  than  a  thousand.  They 
were  without  wealth,  education,  social  or  political  influence.  It 
has  been  said  that  Paul  was  the  only  educated  Christian  in  the 
first  century.  They  could  and  did  offer  no  earthly  nor  sensual 
rev/ard  as  an  inducement  to  the  reception  of  the  new  religion. 

There  were  also  positive  adverse  influences  against  which  Chris- 
tianity was  compelled  to  contend.  Its  founder  was  a  Jew,  at  that 
time  a  subjugated  and  despised  race.  See  Juvenal  for  this.  He 
was  a  Jew  in  lowly  circumstances,  without  wealth,  learning,  so- 
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cial  or  political  'prestige.  He  was  rejected  by  the  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  authorities  of  his  own  people.  He  was  condemned 
by  them  as  a  blasphemous  impostor.  Turned  over  to  the  domi- 
nant Roman  power,  he  was  given  the  form  of  a  trial,  and  judi- 
cially condemned  on  the  charge  of  sedition.  He  was  publicly 
and  ignominiously  executed  as  a  criminal  by  the  Roman  Governor. 

His  followers  and  early  advocates,  like  him,  were  Jews,  with- 
out any  adventitious  circumstances  to  recommend  them  or  their 
message  to  the  favor  of  the  people,  Not  only  so,  they  were  fre- 
quently at  strife  among  themselves,  and  were  sometimes  compro- 
mised by  hypocrites  and  self-deceived  professors  and  teachers  of 
the  novel  doctrine  of  the  cross. 

The  gospel  preached,  so  far  from  catering  to  human  passion  or 
to  earthly  interests,  called  all  who  professed  it  to  deny  their  un- 
godly lusts,  to  crucify  their  selfishness  in  every  form,  and  to  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  evil  world.  ^  This  fact 
gathers  strength,  when  we  learn  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  to  the  Corinthians,  from  the  writings  of  Juvenal  and  Mar- 
tial, and  from  the  excavations  at  Herculaneura  and  Pompeii,  the 
extreme  sensuality  of  this  age  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Such  men 
were  not  likely  to  be  moved  by  a  call  to  the  rigid  morality  of  the 
Bible.  ;  , 

Finally,  the  sceptre  of  the  Caesars  at  that  time  was,  in  the 
Western  world,  practically  omnipotent.  Taxes  were  paid  to  the 
imperial  government  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  peo- 
ple, and  the  Roman  eagles  were  the  symbol  of  civil  authority,  un- 
disputed everywhere.  The  Roman  Senate  decreed  the  religion 
of  Jesus  to  be  unlawful,  and  authorised  and  commanded  the  con- 
stabulary throughout  the  empire  to  suppress  and  eradicate  it. 
Socially  proscribed,  Christians  were  now  civilly  prosecuted  and 
popularly  persecuted.  No  less  than  ten  distinct  efforts  were 
made  by  the  imperial  government  itself  to  burn  Christianity  out 
with  the  fires  of  martyrdom.  It  is  said  that  Nero  wrapped  the 
bodies  of  its  professors  in  tarred  cloths,  or  other  combustible  ma- 
terials, and,  igniting  them,  set  them  as  lamp-posts  at  the  corners 
to  illuminate  the  capital  city.         . 

Let  us  collect  and  combine  these  facts.     We  have  here  a  Jew- 
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ish  peasant,  crucified  as  a  criminal,  preached  by  a  handful  of 
Jews  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  By  his 
authority  they  call  men  to  a  life  of  virtuous  self-denial.  They 
and  their  converts  are  bitterly  and  relentlessly  persecuted  by  the 
supreme  civil  power.  Despite  all  this,  Christianity  grows  steadi- 
ly, rapidly,  and  in  less  than  three  hundred  years  is  the  popular 
faith  and  the  established  religion  of  the  empire. 

There  is  no  effect  without  an  adequate  cause.  Here  is  a  mar- 
vellous effect.  What  produced  it  ?  We  look  in  vain  to  human 
agencies  and  to  earthly  causes.  These  were  all  adverse.  Elimi- 
nating these,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  power 
was  superhuman,  was  divine. 

IV.  The  last  of  the  external  evidences  which  will  be  presented 
is,  the  results  of  the  Bible.  If  we  go  into  an  orchard,  wishing 
to  learn  the  character  of  the  various  trees  that  compose  it,  we  ex- 
amine the  fruits  w^hich  are  to  be  found  upon  them.  If  a  tree  pro- 
duces good  fruit,  we  say  that  it  is  a  good  tree ;  if  the  fruit  is  bad, 
we  pronounce  it  a  worthless  tree.  The  same  common-sense  prin- 
ciple can  be  applied  to  the  Bible.  If  its  results  have  been  benefi- 
cial, it  cannot  be  a  lie.     If  they  have  been  evil,  it  cannot  be  true. 

An  examination  might  be  made  of  its  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion and  development  of  individual  character.  If  the  men  in  any 
community  who  take  the  Bible  as  their  guide  and  whose  lives 
are  conformed  to  its  teachings,  are  not  made  better  by  it,  then  it 
cannot  be  a  revelation  from  the  God  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
Without  fear  it  can  submit  to  this  test  and  challenge  the  investi- 
gation. 

But  we  prefer  to  apply  this  principle  on  a  grander  scale,  by 
observing  its  influence  on  communities  and  nations.  Let  two 
maps  of  the  world,  as  it  is  to-day,  be  made  entirely  independent 
of  each  other.  Let  the  first  be  the  map  of  civilisation.  Let  the 
nations  which  are  the  progressive  ones  in  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  in  political  liberty,  in  the  general  diffusion  of  education, 
in  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
where  the  masses  are  in  the  highest  condition,  be  painted  white 
upon  this  map.     Let  those  whose  civilisation  is  still  in  the  twi-* 
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light  of  its  advancing  dawn,  be  mai'ked  by  neutral  colors.  Let 
those  which  are  still  in  the  night  of  ignorance,  oppression,  and 
thriftlessness,  receive  a  positive  black. 

*  Let  another  hand,  unprejudiced  and  intelligent,  make  a  Bible 
map  of  the  world.  Let  him  put  in  white  those  countries  where 
the  Bible  is  not  only  known,  but  is  in  the  possession  of  the  mass- 
es, who  believe  it,  love  it,  and  practise  it.  Let  the  neutral  shades 
indicate  those  lands  where  this  book  is  known,  but  is  held  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  priestly  few.  Let  the  black  designate 
the  regions  whe^e  the  Bible  is  unknown  or  discarded.  :'-y''y-:L:'s-- 
'■  '  Hold  up  the  two  maps  and  compare  them.  They  are  the  same 
to  a  line.  Every  intelligent  man  will  readily  see  that  this  is  true. 
Is  there  no  significance  in  this  fact  ?  The  Bible  and  civilisation 
go  hand  in  hand.  Where  the  Bible  is,  there  you  find  civilisa- 
tion ;  where  the  Bible  is  not,  civilisation  is  also  wanting.  The 
Bible  goes  before,  and  civilisation  follows  as  its  invariable  atten- 
dant. 

Such  are  the  external  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures ; 
superhuman  miracles  of  beneficence;  fulfilled  prophecy  of  the 
most  improbable  kind,  seen  by  eyes  around  us  to-day;  success  in 
conquering  the  Western  world,  despite  all  earthly  and  human  ad- 
verse influences;  and  the  fruits  of  progress,  prosperity,  intelli- 
gence, freedom,  and  morality  which  it  has  produced.  We  might 
rest  its  claims  here,  and  yet  these  are  the  lowest  evidences  on 
which  its  divinity  rests. 


We  are  now  to  look  into  the  Bible  .  itself,  and  see  whether 
an  examination  of  its  contents  will  justify  the  claim  made  for  its 
divine  paternity.  Every  rational  mind  will  at  once  see  that  this 
is  a  far  more  important  part  of  the  discussion  than  that  which  has 
been  already  given.  However  strong  the^xternal  proofs  may  be, 
if  they  are  not  sustained  by  the  book  itself,  they  must  be  set 
down  as  false,  or,  at  most,  as  illusory.  If  the  Bible  is  God's  child, 
it  will  surely  bear  the  marks  of  its  fatherhood,  in  no  dim  lines, 
on  its  very  face.  If  it  does  not,  no  intelligent  man  will  or  ought 
to  receive  it. 

The  first  thought  suggested  by  a  careful  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures  is  a  negative  one:  they  contain  nothing  inconsistent  with 
itself,  nor  that  is  unworthy  of  its  divine  origin.  There  is  nothing 
inconsistent  or  contradictory  in  the  book.  On  the  presumption 
that  it  is  a  human  composition,  this  is  incredible.  We  know  that 
it  treats,  incidentally,  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects  ;  that  its  com^ 
position  covers  a  period  of  at  least  sixteen  hundred  years;  that 
its  human  penmen  were  more  than  thirty  different  persons,  some 
of  whom  did  not  know  of  the  writings  of  the  others ;  that  it  was 
composed  in  three  diiferent  languages ;  that  the  men  who  were 
chosen  to  write  it,  were  of  very  varied  degrees  of  human  intelli- 
gence ;  and  that  it  is  a  volume  larger  than  any  Greek  or  Latin 
classic  which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that 
a  book  so  composed,  if  it  were  a  mere  human  composition,  would 
not  contain  many  statements  that  would  be  irreconcilable  with 
each  other,  and  with  well-ascertained  facts  from  other  sources. 

Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  and  have  been  men 
who  have  asserted  that  the  Bible  is  inconsistent  with  itself  and 
with  the  facts  of  science  and  of  history.  But  if  this  were  true, 
how  is  it  that  the  most  logical  and  intelligent  men  of  every  age 
and  country  who  have  examined  this  book,  have  given  their  ad- 
hesion to  it  as  the  word  of  God  ?  If  it  were  self-contradictory,  if 
it  were  inconsistent  with  scientific  and  historical  truths,  would 
these  men  have  given  their  faith  to  it  ?  Reference  is  not  now 
made  to  theologians,  but  to  scientists  and  historians.  To-day,  the . 
great  mass  of  the  scientific  and  historical  students  of  the  civilised 
world  believe  the  Bible  to  be  divine. 

Moreover,  the  book  contains  wo^Am^  unworthy  oi  it^  \\e2iven\j 
origin.  While  this  is  a  negative  proof  for  its  divinity,  it  is  a  posi- 
tive proof  against  its  human  authorship.  Let  it  be  remembered 
here,  in  addition  to  what  was  said  above,  that  large  portions  of  the 
Bible  were  written  in  an  unlettered  age  and  by  unlearned  men. 
Can  we  believe  that  over  thirty  men,  writing  over  a  thousand 
years  apart,  could  unite  in  composing  a  book  on  no  page  of  which 
could  be  found  a  passage  which  God  need  refuse  to  own  as  writ- 
ten by  himself?     It  is  incredible. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  Bible  contains  nothing  which 
is  not  sublime  in  its  conception,   and  majestic  in  its  utterance. 
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It  has  much  that  is  neither.  If  it  were  spurious,  a  pretended 
1  revelation,  it  might  have  been  throughout  of  a  stilted  style,  using 
"great  swelling  words  of  vanity."  Its  language,  however,  is  sim- 
ple, human.  Nearly  every  page  .and  sentence  is  such  that  "he 
may  run  that  readeth  it."  A  father  talking  to  his  little  child 
does  not  express  himself  in  words  of  "learned  length."  He 
speaks  plainly,  simply,  even  when  he  discourses  on  the  most  im- 
portant subjects.  The  Bible  is  our  heavenly  Father's  revelation 
of  salvation  to  his  earth-born  child,  and  so  he  speaks  to  him  in  tones 
that  he  can  readily  comprehend.  But  throughout  all  this  sim- 
plicity of  thought  and  expression,  there  runs  an  under-current  of 
heavenly  dignity  and  sweetness. 

Turning  to  the  positive  side  of  this  examination,  we  find  with- 
in the  Bible  a  superhuman  revelation  of  truth.  We  have  al- 
ready learned  that  it  was  antecedently  probable  that  God  would 
make  a  religious  revelation  to  man,  because  man  was  hopelessly 
ignorant  of  many  important  truths.  We  saw  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  his  own  origin  and  destiny,  and  of  the  being  and  character 
of  God.  The  book  supplies  this  information.  It  tells  him  that, 
while  his  body  is  of  humble  origin,  it  was  fashioned  by  the  plas- 
tic power  of  the  infinite  Creator,  and  that  his  spirit  is  a  direct 
exhalation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  tells  him  that  he  was  made 
an  immortal  being ;  that  his  spirit  never  perishes ;  that,  though 
his  body  crumble  into  dust,  it  shall  live  a  new  and  deathless  life. 
It  tells  him  that  God  is  the  only  self-existent,  uncreated,  eternal 
being;  that  there  is  but  one  God;  that  he  is  a  "Spirit,  infinite 
and  unchangeable  in  his  being"  and  perfections;  that  he  made  the 
universe;  that  he  governs  the  universe;  and  that  he  will  finally 
judge  the  universe.  Thus  his  need  is  met.  These  are  the  truths 
which  man  wants  to  know.  His  own  reason  could  not  bring 
them  to  him.  But  his  reason  readily  accepts  them.  They  are 
elevating  truths.  They  lead  man  to  the  noblest  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  aspirations.  Such  truths  must  have  come  from 
above.  They  did  not  originate  from  man.  They  could  not  have 
come  from  beneath.  , 

The  Bible,   moreover,   contains  truths  of  a  decidedly  super- 
human character;  truths,  which  the  human  mind  could  not  have 
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invented,  because  man's  reason  cannot  comprehend  them.  The 
Trinity,  for  example.  The  Scriptures  teach  us  plainly  and  re- 
peatedly that  God  is  one.  Our  reason  assents  that  this  is  and  must 
be  so;  there  cannot  be  two  infinite  beings.  But  the  Scriptures 
also  teach  that  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  God.  God  exists  as  the  Father,  as  the  Son,  as  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  Father  can  and  does  address  the  Son.  The  Son 
speaks  of  going  away,  and  of  sending  the  Holy  Spirit  to  take  his 
place.  This  is  an  infinite  mystery.  We  know  that  God  is  one, 
and  yet  he  is  three ;  not  in  the  same  sense  one  and  three ;  and 
yet  here  human  philosophy  staggers  and  human  imagination  folds 
its  wing,  in  utter  inability  to  surmount  the  thought. 

Take  the  two  natures  of  Christ.  He  was  manifestly  a  man. 
As  such  he  ate,  drank,  slept,  grew  weary,  wept,  died.  He  was 
as  manifestly  God.  His  words  and  his  works  alike  proclaim  him 
such.  This  is  another  transcendent  mystery.  Who  can  compre- 
hend the  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human  in  the  same  being  ? 
It  is  incomprehensible.  A  distinguished  United  States  Senator 
solves  it  by  speaking  of  the  Saviour  as  "part  divine  and  part 
human."  Ah,  no!  he  was  wholly  God,  and  yet  he  was  wholly 
man,  "in  two  distinct  natures,  and  one  person  for  ever." 

But  still  again,  man  is  not  only  ignorant,  he  is  also  sinful.  As 
sinful,  he  is  both  condemned  and  morally  polluted.  Here  we 
have  struck  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  because  of  his 
sin,  more  than  because  of  his  ignorance,  that  man  needs  a  reve- 
lation from  God.  It  is  of  but  little  service  that  he  should  know 
his  own  immortality  and  God's  infinite  perfection,  if  his  immor- 
tality is  to  be  one  of  depravity  and  guilt ;  if  the  infinitude  of  God 
is  merely  to  crush  him.  Man  wants  to  know  whether  there  is 
any  way  in  which  he  can  be  saved  from  sin.  It  is  to  meet  this 
want  that  the  revelation  has  been  made,  that  the  Bible  has  been 
given.  Everything  else  in  it  is  but  incidental,  or  contributory 
to  this  one  main  purpose.  If  it  meets  this  want  in  a  way  that 
honors  God  and  that  saves  man,  it  must  be  a  message  from  above. 
If  it  does  not,  then,  however  much  we  may  admire  it  for  other 
reasons,  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  not  the  religious  revelation 
which  we  seek. 
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Manifestly,  the  book  is  a  scheme  of  redemption.  This  is  the 
'  key  to  all  of  its  mysteries.  This  is  the  golden  thread  on  which 
-  all  its  pearls  are  strung.  This  is  the  thought  which  gives  unity 
to  all  its  parts.  Its  burden  is  to  relieve  man  from  sin,  and  to  re- 
store him  to  the  forfeited  favor  of  his  Father.  The  plan  is  sim- 
ple. The  guilt  of  sin  requires  the  suffering  of  the  penalty.  The 
penalty  is  death :  death  temporal,  spiritual,  eternal.  No  man 
who  sees  sin  in  the  light  of  God's  infinite  holiness  can  doubt  this. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  setting  this  penalty  aside.  Nature's 
laws,  when  violated,  are  invariably  vindicated  by  the  penalty. 
The  laws  of  God,  who  is  the  God  of  nature,  are  as  inexorable  in 
their  demands.  The  death  of  the  sinner,  of  the  whole  sinful  race, 
seems  the  inevitable  result.  Here  the  Bible  reveals  God's  plan 
of  redemption.  He  proposes  that  this  penalty  shall  be  exacted, 
that  the  law  shall  be  fully  vindicated,  but  in  the  person  of  a  will- 
ing substitute,  whose  deity  shall  give  infinite  dignity  to  the  suf- 
ferings he  endures  on  man's  behalf.  So  the  Son  of  God  becomes 
man,  and  endures  for  him  the  infinite  penalty.  Jesus  Christ 
pays  man's  debt.    In  this  way  the  condemnation  6f  sin  is  removed. 

But  the  power,  the  pollution,  the  habit,  of  sin  is  worse  than  its 
guilt.     To  throw  off  the  habit  of  sin,  man  needs  the  renewal  of 
his  nature,  the  enlightenment  of  his  mind,  and  the  elevation  of 
his  motives.     The  Bible  presents  him  with  a  perfect  rule  of  life. 
The  incentives  which  it  presents  are :  fear  of  eternal  punishment ; 
the  hope  of  an  infinite  blessedness  ;  and,  far  transcending  either 
or  both  of  these,  gratitude  to  a  divine   Saviour  who  has  given  his 
life  for  man's.     But  no  perfect  rule,   and  no  motives,  however 
strong  and  pure,  will  ever  of  themselves  revive  and  restore  the 
dead  soul  of  man.     Here  is  the  final  crowning  work  of  the  gos- 
pel.   "The  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities."     God's  own  Spirit  re- 
news,  recreates,  the  soul.     He  makes  and  enables  the  mind  to 
see  the  perfect  rule ;  and  bringing  the  love  of  Christ  to  bear, 
with  its  sweet  constraining  power,  upon  the  heart,  he  both  per- 
suades and  enables  man  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God. 
Thus  is  he  gradually  transformed,  and  made  meet  for   the  inher- 
itance of  the  saints  in  light. 

The  divinity  of  the  Scriptures  stands  or  falls  with  this  scheme 
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of  redemption.  If,  while  it  is  superhuman  and  supernatural,  it 
is  rational  and  efficient,  then  it  is  divine,  and  the  book  which  re- 
veals it  comes  from  God.  That  it  is  rational,  is  seen  in  its  com- 
mending itself  to  the  first  intellects  of  the  race,  from  Paul,  the 
logician  of  Tarsus,  to  Hodge  and  Thorn  well,  the  theologians  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  That  it  is  efficient,  is  shown  in  its  trans- 
forming power  over  the  lives  of  cannibal  islanders  and  cultured 
Englishmen,  of  the  degraded  negro  and  the  Premier  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.      ;•.  '  ■  V  ■     • 


The  Bible  evinces  its  divinity  in  its  revelation  of  a  super- 
human morality.  Its  code  of  morals  is  perfect.  This  appears  from 
its  neither  commanding  nor  allowing  anything  that  is  wrong.  It 
forbids  every  actual  and  possible  sin,  crime,  and  vice.  The  utter 
detestation  which  God  has  for  every  moral  evil,  is  revealed  in  a 
variety  of  striking  ways :  in  what  it  says  of  Satan,  the  arch  ene- 
my of  God  and  man,  of  truth  and  righteousness ;  in  the  terrific 
providential  protests  against  sin  which  it  recounts:  the  flood,  the 
destruction  of  Sodom,  the  doom  of  Babylon  and  Jerusalem ;  in 
the  revelation  which  it  makes  of  hell,  an  eternal,  remediless,  hor- 
rible retribution;  and,  above  all,  in  the  agonies  of  Gethsemane 
and  Calvary,  as  endured  by  the  sinless  Sin-bearer  of  the  race. 

Its  perfect  morality  is  shown  in  its  commending  every  actual 
.and  possible  virtue.  What  a  sublime  and  complete  generalisa- 
tion it  makes,  when  it  declares  that  "love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law"  !  This  is  duty  in  its  highest  unity.  Then  this  duty  is  un- 
folded: in  its  length,  beginning  with  our  first  conscious  moral 
act,  and  binding  us  to  love  through  time  into  eternity ;  in  its 
breadth,  covering  every  relation  of  every  man  with  every  being 
with  whom  he  comes  into  moral  contact ;  in  its  depth,  reaching 
not  only  the  outward  act  and  the  spoken  word,  but  also,  and  es- 
pecially, the  inward  state,  disposition,   thought,  feeling,  purpose. 

Such  a  code,  so  flawless,  so  rounded,  so  complete,  came  not 
from  the  dwarfed  mind  and  depraved  heart  of  man;  for  "who 
can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean?" 

The  croAvning  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Bible  is  its  por- 
traiture of  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ.     It  is  a  super- 
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human  picture.  Where  shall  we  find  another  similar  character 
in  the  records  of  earth  ?  The  gifted  minds  of  the  race  have, 
time  and  again,  attempted  to  realise  in  thought,  and  to  embody  in 
some  form  of  expression,  an  ideal  man.  It  has  been  essayed  in 
form,  color,  rhetoric,  and  poetry.  History,  romance,  mythology, 
verse,  all  bear  witness  to  these  attempts.  It  is  seen  in  the  Zeus 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  corresponding  Jupiter  of  the  Romans,  in 
the  Confucius  of  the  Chinese,  the  Buddha  of  the  Hindoo,  the 
Mohammed  of  the  Mussulman.  On  a  lower  plane,  you  can  be- 
hold it  in  the  Achilles  of  Homer,  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon,  the 
Socrates  of  Plato,  the  ^neas  of  Virgil,  the  Hamlet  of  Shake-^ 
speare,  and  even  in  the  Satan  .of  Milton.  The  Apollo  of  the 
Vatican  is  an  effort  to  realise  it  in  marble  and  the  Christs  of  the 
masters  upon  the  canvas.  But  put  all  of  these,  or  the  best  of 
them,  by  the  side  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  it  is  at  once  seen 
that  the  one  is  "of  the  earth,  earthy,"  while  the  other  is  "the 
Lord  from  heaven."  Such  a  picture,  so  perfect,  so  divine,  and 
yet  so  human,  was  never  conceived  by  human  fancy,  nor  sketched 
by  human  pencil.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  the  true,  the  beauti- 
ful, the  good. 

To  appreciate  this  more  fully,  let  us  institute  a  special  com- 
parison. The  greatest  of  earthly  characters,  outside  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Bible,  was  perhaps  that  of  Socrates.  There  is  a 
simple  sublimity,  a  combination  of  intellectual  eminence  and 
moral  worth  in  this  Grecian  sage,  which  place  him  definitely  above 
all  the  non-Christian  men  of  the  race.  Moreover,  he  has  been 
extremely  fortunate  in  his  biographers.  Few  such  thinkers  and 
writers  have  been  known  as  Plato  and  Xenophon.  The  one 
gives  us  the  esoteric,  the  other  the  exoteric  Socrates.  Both 
are  masterly  pictures,  drawn  in  classic  Greek.  Jesus  was  not  a 
philosopher.  He  was  not  even  an  educated  man.  His  youth 
was  passed,  till  thirty,  probably,  in  his  father's  workshop.  He 
had  never  associated  with  the  cultured  intellects  of  his  age.  He 
was  an  unlettered  Jewish  peasant.  Amongst  his  followers  there 
was  no  brilliant  general  and  accomplished  historian  like  Xeno- 
phon, nor  astute  philosopher  like  Plato,  to  appreciate  and  set 
forth  the  beauties  of  his  character  and  the  excellence  of  his  teach- 
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He  is  portrayed  to  us  in  the  language  of  publicans  and 
fishermen.  Yet  compare  the  two,  the  Socrates  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  and  the  Jesus  of  Matthew  and  John,  and  you  decide 
with  the  sceptic,  Rousseau,  as  he  wrote :  "I  avow  to  you  that  the 
holiness  of  the  gospel  is  an  argument  that  speaks  to  my  hearty 
and  to  which  I  should  even  regret  to  find  any  good  reply.  In  • 
the  books  of  philosophers,  with  all  their  pomp,  how  little  they 
are  beside  this  !  Is  it  possible  that  he,  whose  history  it  is,  can 
be  a  man  himself?  Is  this  the  tone  of  an  enthusiast  or  of  an  am- 
bitious sectary  ?  What  sweetness,  what  purity  in  his  manner; 
what  touching  grace  in  his  instructions;  what  elevation  in  his 
maxims;  what  profound  wisdom  in  his  discourses  ;  what  presence 
of  mind,  what  delicacy  and  justness  in  his  replies  ;  what  empire 
over  his  passions  !  Where  is  the  man,  where  is  the  sage,  who 
knows  how  to  act,  to  suffer,  and  to  die,  without  weakness  and  with- 
out ostentation  ?  If  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a 
philosopher,  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  were  those  of  a  God." 

Let  us  take  another,  slightly  different,  standpoint,  and  look 
upon  the  Nazarene.  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  was  an  uncul- 
tured illiterate  Jewish  peasant.  He  remains  in  obscurity  at  the 
work-bench  until  he  is  fully  thirty  years  of  age.  He  then  shows 
himself  to  the  world,  and  claims  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Think  ' 
of  it — a  Jewish  carpenter  posing  before  his  fellow-men  for  more 
than  three  years,  as  the  incarnate  Deity !  Arthur  Orton  at- 
tempted to  palm  himself  off  as  Sir  Roger  Tichborne,  and  ended 
in  a  dismal,  disgraceful  failure.  Here  is  a  Jew  pretending  to  be 
God !  Now,  one  of  two  things  must  result.  If  this  is  a  mere 
pretence,  it  must  issue  in  a  most  pitiable  and  ignominious  and 
blasphemous  farce.  If  it  does  not  so  end,  then  there  is  no 
escaping  the  conclusion  that  he  was  what  he  claimed  to  be.  No 
Jew,  no  man,  can  successfully  personate  the  Deity.  Jesus  did  it 
with  the  utmost  dignity  and  simplicity,  and  Jesus  was,  therefore, 
no  mere  man,  but  the  very  Son  of  God.  If  Jesus  was  the  Son 
of  God,  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 


The  argument,   as  it  is  usually  given,  is  now  complete.     Out- 
side of  the  book    itself,   we  have  seen  its  claims  sustained  by 
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miracles,  fulfilled  prophecy,  supernatural  success,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  highest  order  of  civilisation.  These  have  prepared  the 
way  for  an  examination  of  the  Bible  itself.  Looking  vy^ithin  its 
pages,  we  have  found  a  consistent,  dignified  epic,  containing  super- 
human truth,  superhuman  morality,  and  a  superhuman  Christ. 
Here  we  might  stop,  as  others  have  done.  The  Bible  is  proved 
to  be  the  word  of  God.  ' 

But  here  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  intelligent  good 
men  in  Bible  lands  are  still  unconvinced,  or,  at  best,  are  doubtful 
on  this  question.  This  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  either  failed  to  examine  these  proofs,  or  have  done  so  with 
prejudiced  minds.  Such  is  doubtless  the  truth.  The  fact  that 
the  most  intelligent  and  virtuous  men,  as  well  as  the  great  masses, 
are  convinced,  shows  that  the  argument  is  convincing.  That 
others  are  not  convinced,  cannot,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  the 
fault  of  the  argument.     The  reason  must  be  elsewhere. 

But  there  is  a  general  fact  here,  which  is  sometimes  overlooked. 
Xt  is  this,  that  cases  are  found  in  which  men  assent  to  the  divinity 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  yet  practically  are  unbelievers.  An  in- 
stance of  this  is  seen  in  the  case  of  an  intelligent  lawyer  who  in- 
vestigated the  claims  of  Christianity  as  he  would  a  case  before  a 
jury,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  said :  "I  have  examined  this 
case  as  I  would  any  case  of  evidence,  and  I  am  satisfied  beyond 
all  doubt  that  Christianity  is  true;  and  the  evidence  is  stronger 
by  far  than  that  on  which  innumerable  lives  have  been  condemned 
to  death  in  courts  of  law.  But  I  wish  you  to  understand  dis- 
tinctly that,  while  I  am  now  a  believer  in  Christianity,  I  am  not 
any  more  a  Christian  than  before,  nor  am  I  even  an  inquirer." 

But  more  than  this,  every  man  of  adult'  age  and  a  reflective 
mind,  who  becomes  a  practical  believer,  observes  that  he  was  not 
finally  led  to  the  reception  of  Christianity,  as  a  subjective  trust 
and  hope,  by  a  consideration  of  the  evidences  already  presented. 
These  but  prepared  the  way.  They  removed  the  barrier  of  intel- 
lectual scepticism ;  but  the  reception  of  Christ,  as  a  personal 
Saviour,  was  due  to  a  superadded  influence.  The  subject  is  not 
exhausted  until  this  additional  testimony  is  presented  and  exam- 
ined.    It  is  the  witness  of  the  Spirit. 
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While  we  here  tread  upon  high  and  holy  ground,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  psychological  fact,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
proper  subject  for  scientific  rational  examination.  It  is  the  last 
link  in  the  golden  chain  whicb  unites  the  human  soul,  by  an  in- 
telligent and  assured  conviction,  to  the  Bible  and  the  Saviour 
whom  it  reveals.     •  , 

It  is  a  fact,  announced  in  the  Scriptures,  confirmed  by  observ- 
ation, and  realised  in  our  experience,  that  "the  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spirit- 
ually discerned."  The  Saviour  says:  "If  any  man  will  do 
God's  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  from  myself '.'  Again:  "When  the.  Spirit  of  truth 
is  come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and 
of  a  judgment  to  come;  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth;  he 
shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you." 

These  passages  teach  that  man  needs  some  special  help  to  make 
him  a  practical  believer ;  that  every  man  who  wishes  it,  shall 
have  it ;  that  this  need  is  spiritual  discernment,  the  direct  pro- 
duct of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  mind.  Ac- 
cordingly, every  man  who  becomes  a  Christian,  has  hjs  mind 
illumined  to  see  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  He  is  brought  to  a 
conviction  of  his  utter  spiritual  ignorance,  depravity,  and  con- 
demnation :  and  he  is  made  to  see  that  Jesus  is  the  Saviour,  ap- 
pointed of  God,  for  his  redemption.  He  now  accepts  him  as  such, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  and  he  is  made  to  say,  in  his 
hear,t,  "Whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.  Now  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  my  soul, 
which  I  have  committed  to  him."  He  is  now  a  believer,  indeed. 
The  Bible  is  God's  message  to  him,  and  Christ  has  become  to 
him  a  personal  Friend,  an  accepted  Saviour,  and  a  revered  Lord. 

Reviewing  the  whole  field,  the  first  class  of  proofs  may  be 
called  external ;  the  second,  internal;  the  third,  supernal.  The 
first  is  addressed  to  the  outer  intellect,  and  brings  forward  what 
may  be  seen  with  the  eyes  and  heard  with  the  ears.  The  second 
appeals  to  the  higher  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man.  The 
third  addresses  itself  to  the  special  power  of  spiritual  discern- 
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ment.  The  first  and  second  are  patent  to  all  men,  even  the  un- 
converted and  the  sceptic,  and  are  sufficient  to  convince  every 
rational  unprejudiced  mind.  The  third  is  special  and  personal, 
and  appreciable  only  by  the  renewed  nature  of  the  converted 
Christian.  The  first  and  second  may  fail  to  convince.  Alas ! 
they  often  do.  The  third  never  fails  to  bring  its  subject  a  willing 
captive  to  the  feet  of  Jesus.  In  a  loose  sense,  the  first  may  be 
said  to  be  the  evidence  of  God  the  Father  ;  the  second,  to  be 
the  testimony  of  God  the  Son ;  and  the  third,  the  witness  of  God 
the  Spirit.     Altogether,  they  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Bible  is 

A  DIVINE  REVELATION.  J.    A.    QUARLES. 


ARTICLE  III. 


THE  LORD'S  DAY,  AND  NOT  THE  JEWISH  SABBATH. 


BY  THE  LATE    REV.    JOHN  BEVERIDGE. 


No.   11. 


THE  JEWISH  TYPE  FULFILLED  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  ANTITYPE. 


We  have  observed  that,  if  the  Jewish  Sabbath  has  been  trans- 
ferred into  the  Christian  system,  we  are  under  obligations  to  keep 
Saturday  instead  of  Sunday.  But  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is 
not  binding  upon  us,  is  evident  from  Paul's  language  to  the  Co- 
lossians,  "Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink, 
or  in  respect  of  an  holyday,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath 
days:  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come;  but  the  body  is  of 
Christ."  (The  body  which  produces  the  shadow  is  Christ.)  (Col. 
ii.  16,  17.)  Paul  is  speaking  here  of  the  Jewish  observance 
which  he  terms  "a  shadow."  He  speaks  of  ceremonies  and  of  the 
Jewish  typical  worship ;  but  these  have  all  passed  away  with  the 
coming  of  Christ.  The  antitype  has  now  taken  the  place  of  the 
type.     Now,  if  we  can  prove  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  a  type 
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of  Christ,  who  gives  us  the  true  rest  of  the  soul,   then  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  passed  away  with  the  coming  of  Christ. 

But  they  tell  us  that  the  "sabbath  days"  mentioned  in  the  pass- 
age are  "Jewish  festivals  and  holy  days"  and  have  no  reference 
to  the  "seventh  day  of  rest."  If  this  is  the  case,  let  us  substi- 
tute "holydays"  for  sabbaths  in  the  passage  and  see  how  it  will 
read.  "Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or 
in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  holydays: 
which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come."  The  tautology  is  too 
evident  to  need  further  refutation. 

Then  again,  they  tell  us  that  the  word  is  plural,  sabbaths,  and 
means  the  seventh  year  Sabbath  and  the  Jubilee,  whereas  the  sev- 
enth day  is  called  by  way  of  preeminence  The  Sabbath.  {The 
Holy  Sabbath,  pages  36,  37.)  This  is  certainly  a  strange  way 
of  reasoning.  If  we  say  that  a  man  is  diligent  in  business  during 
the  week  days,  do  you  understand  by  that  that  we  exclude  Mon- 
days and  Tuesdays  because  these  are  preeminently  working  days  ? 
If  we  say  that  a  man  observes  the  national  holidays,  do  you  un- 
derstand us  to  say  that  he  does  not  observe  the  Fourth  of  July, 
because  that  is  preeminently  the  national  holiday?  The  very 
fact  that  Paul  made  no  exceptions  is  superabundant  proof  that  he 
meant  all  the  Jewish  Sabbaths.  When  Paul  says  the  Sabbath  days, 
he  means  all  the  Sabbath  days,  and  not  one  Sabbath  day  out  of 
thirty,  which  would  have  been  the  case  if  every  seventh  day  Sab- 
bath had  been  excluded.  What  one  Jewish  Sabbath  was,  that  all 
Jewish  Sabbaths  were.  They  were  all  types  of  the  same  anti- 
type, shadows  of  the  same  body,  and  unless  there  is  clear  <and 
positive  proof  fortlicoming  that  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  was  a 
type  of  one  thing,  and  the  seventh  year  Sabbath  and  the  Jubilee 
types  of  something,  entirely  different,  we  must  be  pardoned  if  we 
believe  that  they  were  all  fulfilled  in  the  coming  of  Christ.  No  one 
who  has  not  a  pet  theory  to  sustain  would  have  ever  thought  that 
"sabbaths"  in  this  passage  meant  monthly  and  yearly  Sabbaths, 
and  not  all  Jewish  Sabbaths.  When  we  see  good  men  thus  easily 
sliding  unconsciously  into  error,  we  do  "^ell  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures that  we  do  not  likewise  depart  from  the  truth. 

The  author  of  The  Holy  Sabbath  says,   "It  is  used  in  both 
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places  in  connexion  with  eating  or  feasting;  and  nothing  is  said 
about  eating  or  feasting  in  the  sa-bbatic  law."  Paul  is  not  speak- 
ing of  feasting,  but  of  taking  food  in  a  ritual  sense,  contrary  to 
our  Lord's  own  teachings  to  his  disciples,  that  it  is  that  which 
Cometh  out  of  the  man  that  defileth  him.  (Matt.  xv.  17—20 ;  Rom. 
xiv.  17.)  But  if  he  had  turned  to  Lev.  xxiii.  2,  3,  he  would 
there  have  found  the  Jewish  Sabbath  (seventh  day)  termed  a  feast, 
and  one  of  the  very  'feast  days"  which,  according  to  the  writer, 
have  been  fulfilled  in  the  coming  of  Christ.        .  ,      , 

But  the  "sabbaths"  spoken  of  in  Col.  ii.  15,  have  no  reference 
to  the  Lord's  day.  We  understand  that  these  Jewish  Christians 
at  this  time  were  not.  only  observing  the  Christian  Lord's  day, 
but  also  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  This  was  the  practice  of  many  of 
the  early  Christians.  The  Ebionite  Christians,  who  established 
themselves  in  Pella  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  continued 
to  observe  two  davs  in  the  week — the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the 
Christian  Lord's  day,  for  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  Chris- 
tian era.  It  is  this  practice  which  Paul  here  condemns,  and  has 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  Lord's  day,  which  it  was  proper  and 
right  for  them  to  observe. 

We  now  come  to  a  more  important  argument,  and  again  quote 
from  The  Holy  Sabbath,  page  30 :  "That  it  was  not  abolished  . 
.  .  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  cannot  comply  with  the  terms  of 
abolition.  There  is  absolutely  but  one  way  to  abolish  a  typical 
ordinance,  and  that  is  to  fulfil  it.  Christ  broadly  asserted  the 
rule  when  he  said,  'I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.'  He 
arbitrarily  and  absolutely  destroyed  nothing.  He  only  removed 
what  was  fulfilled,  and  because  fulfilled.  The  shadow  only  gives 
place  to  the  substance,  the  type  to  the  antitype.  Thus  the  sacri- 
fices were  not  destroyed;  they  only  gave  place  to  the  great  aton- 
ing sacrifice  of  which  they  were  shadows.  The  type  is  but  an- 
other form  of  prophecy ;  and  no  prophecy  can  fall  short  of  fulfil- 
ment. No  type  can  vanish  until  it  reaches  the  antitype.  The 
Sabbath  antedating  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  being  the  prophecy 
and  pledge  of  future  rest,  cannot  be  abolished  until  it  merges  into 
the  everlasting  rest  of  heaven." 

That  a  type  is  a  prophecy  that  cannot  be   abolished  until  ful- 
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filled  in  the  antitype,  is  a  truth  which  no  one  can  question.  But 
Paul  declai'es  that  the  Jewish  shadows  or  types  are  fulfilled  in 
the  coming  of  Christ.  The  Jewish  Sabbath,  in'  memory  of  a  rest 
from  carnal  bondage,  is  a  type  of  that  rest  of  the  soul  from  the 
bondage*  of  sin  which  our  Saviour  introduced  into  our  world. 
The  writer's  great  error  here  is  that  he  supposes  that  "the  ever- 
lasting rest  in  heaven"  does  not  begin  till  after  the  death  of  the 
body.  This  is  quite  a  prevalent  error,  and  one  which  distorts 
many  plain  facts  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  The  court  of  the 
Jewish  tabernacle  was  a  type  of  childhood  life  under  Christian 
training  and  example,  until  regeneration.  The  sanctuary  was 
typical  of  a  regenerated  priesthood,  and  the  holy  of  holies  of 
heaven  itself,  and  yet  the  division  between  the  court  and  the  "holy 
places"  was  much  greater  tlian  that  which  separated  the  sanc- 
tuary from  the  holy  of  holies.  And  a  careful  student  of  the 
Scriptures  cannot  but  observe  that  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture 
indicates  that  regeneration,  or  the  "new  creation,"  as  Paul  styles 
it,  is  of  ten-fold  more  importance  than  the  transit  of  death.  In 
fact,  the  great  burden  of  prophecy  relates  to  the  former,  while 
very  little  is  said  about  the  latter.  Paul's  declaration  on  this 
point  is  most  emphatic:  "There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest  (liter- 
ally, a  keeping  of  the  Sabbath)  to  the  people  of  God."  (Heb.  iv. 
9.)  An  examination  of  the  context  will  show  us  that  this  passage 
refers  to  a  rest  beginning  here  upon  earth,  and  not  confined  ex- 
clusively to  heaveji;  and  that  we  enter  it  by  regeneration,  and 
not  by  death  as  is  usually  supposed.  It  would  almost  appear-that 
theologians  had  rent  God's  kingdom  asunder  by  the  awful  chasm 
which  they  introduce  in  the  transit  of  death,  of  which  God's  word 
says  very  little  indeed.  Prophecies  and  parables  relative  to  God's 
spiritual  kingdom  on  earth  should  not  be  applied  to  his  kingdom 
in  heaven.  This  is  the  great  error  that  would  deprive  us  of  a 
Sabbath,  unless  we  accept  the  Jewish  typical  Sabbath  day  rest  of 
the  body.  The  rest  symbolised  by  the  rest  in  Canaan,  as  well  as 
of  the  seventh  year  Sabbath  and  Jubilee  being  fulfilled  in  the 
coming  of  Christ,  we  are  left,  according  to  their  view,  in  a  wide 
vacuum  which  reaches  from  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  to  the 
morning  of  the  general  resurrection,  with  no  visible  fulfilment  of 
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the  Jewish  antitype  this  side  of  the  grave.  And  yet  they  tell  us 
that  a  part  of  the  Jewish  Sabbaths  have  been  fulfilled.  Fulfilled 
by  what,  pray? 

''there  remaineth  therefore  a  ,rest  for  the  people  of 

•   GOD,"    IS    not    alone    A    REST    IN   HEAVEN,     BUT    A    REST    OF 
grace  HERE  ON  EARTH. 

Without  even  making  a  critical  examination  of  the  third  and 
fourth  chapters  of  Hebrews,  and  especially  of  the  passage, 
"Tliere  remaineth  therefore  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God,"  one 
would  suppose  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  person,  even 
for  a  moment,  to  doubt  that  Paul  is  speaking  here  of  a  rest 
of  the  soul  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God  when  the  Jew- 
ish ,type  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  ♦antitype — Christ,  who  giveth 
his  people  rest  from  the  power  of  sin  and  from  the  fear  of  death. 
But  let  us  examine  the  passage  carefully,  and  we  cannot  but  be 
convinced  that  Paul  is  speaking  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant here  on  earth.  The  third  chapter  commences  with  a  com- 
parison of  the  champions  of  the  two  covenants,  Moses  and  Christ; 
one  a  carnal  leader  and  the  other  a  spiritual  guide.  Moses  is 
presented  to  us  as  a  servant  over  a  visible  temporal  nation  (house — 
family),  and  Christ  as  a  Son  over  a  spiritual  kingdom.  "Moses 
verily  was  faithful  in  all  his  house  as  a  servant,  for  a  testimony 
of  those  things  which  were  to  be  spoken  after ;  but  Christ  as  a 
Son  over  his  own  house  ;  whose  house  are  we,  if  we  hold  fast  the 
confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  hope  firm  unto  the  end." 
Then  follows  a  quotation  from  the  ninety-fifth  Psalm,  stating  the 
reason  why  many  of  the  Israelites  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  land  of  Canaan.  Now,  if  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  idea 
that  the  Jordan  which  separates  the  desert  from  the  land  .of  Ca- 
naan is  not  so  much  a  type  of  the  Jordan  of  death  as  of  the  Jor- 
dan of  regeneration,  we  will  see  at  once  who  were  symbolised  by 
those  whose  corpses  fell  in  the  desert,  and  why  they  fell  there. 
Unbelief,  that  mighty  arm  in  the  hands  of  Satan,  destroys  them 
in  the  desert  of  Satan's  kingdom,  before  they  arrive  at  the  point 
where  regeneration  takes  place.  Once  having  arrived  safely  in 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  regeneration,  they  no  longer  fall  by  un- 
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belief  in  the  desert,  according  to  our  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Per- 
severance of  the  Saints.  We  thus  see  where  the  shade  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  extending  down  into  the  New  Testament  Church, 
controls  the  lives  and  actions  of  those  who  have  been  trained 
under  Christian  influence  from  childhood,  the  leadership  of  Moses 
ceasing  just  where  religion  ceases  to  be  felt  binding  as  a  duty, 
and  Canaan  commencing  where  service  to  God  is  felt  to  be  a 
pleasure.  The  same  reason  may  be  given  to-day  why  all  who  fall 
short  of  God's  spiritual  kingdom  must  perish  outside  of  that 
kingdom.  "They  cannot  enter  in  because  of  unbelief."  But 
once  safely  in  that  kingdom  here,  they  have  entered  into  "that 
rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God;"  and  they  must 
first  become  the  people  of  God  by  being  drawn  by  his  Spirit  as 
were  the  children  of  Israel,  and  taught  by  the  old  schoolmaster 
Moses,  and  become  members  of  his  kingdom  on  earth,  or  they 
can  never  enter  his  kingdom  hereafter.  First  under  the  law, 
then  under  grace.  :  * 

Then  in  the  fourth  chapter  the  analogy  is  still  continued,  show- 
ing that  that  rest  towards  which  Moses  led  ancient  Israel  was  not 
the  true  rest,  but  only  a  type  of  that  rest  which  Christ  gives  his 
people  here  in  this  world.  The  language  here  is  very  simple  in- 
deed :  "Let  us  [us  Hebrews,  for  Paul  is  here  addressing  his  own 
nation]  therefore  fear,  lest,  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering  into 
his  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it.  For  unto 
us  was  the  gospel  preached,  as  well  as  unto  them  ;  but  the  word 
preached  did  not  profit  them,  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in  them 
that  heard  it.  For  we  which  have  believed  do  enter  into  rest." 
[We  Christians  which  have  believed  do  now  enter  the  rest  of  the 
spiritual  Canaan.]  Will  any  one  pretend  to  tell  us  that  Paul  has 
only  in  view  the  rest  after  death  ?  By  no  means.  This  rest  is  here, 
now.  Believers  in  Christ  Jesus  enter  into  the  rest  of  his  spirit- 
ual kingdom  by  a  rest  from  sin.  The  Apostle  Paul  entered  this 
rest  when  he  became  a  believer,  and  thousands  of  others  were 
entering  it  when  he  penned  this  Epistle,  who  did  not  enter  heaven 
for  many  years  after. 

Then  Paul  quotes  from  David,  whose  Psalms  were  written  long 
after  the  Israelites  had  entered  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  show  that 
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the  true  rest  did  not  come  in  Joshua's  time,  but  was  still  in  the 
future.  "For  if  Jesus  [Joshua]  had  given  them  rest,  then  would 
he  not  afterward  have  spoken  of  another  day.  There  remain- 
eth  therefore  a  rest  for  the  people  of  Grod."  Then  he  tells  them 
that  as  God  entered  into  a  period  of  rest  after  he  had  completed 
the  work  of  creation,  so  Christ  has  now  entered  upon  a  period  of 
rest  after  the  work  of  redemption.  "For  he  that  is  entered  into 
his  rest,  he  also  hath  ceased  from  his  own  works,  as  God  did  from 
his."  This  passage,  as  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the  context,  re- 
fers not  only  to  Christ,  but  the  believer  in  Christ,  who  has 
already  entered  into  rest,  having  "ceased  from  his  own  works  ;'' 
his  own  works  being  the  works  of  the  law,  while  Christ's  own 
work,  the  work  wliich  the  Father  gave  him  to  do,  supplies,  or 
gives  efficacy  to,  the  believer's  works.  The  rest  here,  then,  is  a 
Rest  of  Faith,  the  covenant  of  works  being  now  fulfilled.  Jesus, 
having  finished  the  work  of  redemption,  has  now  come  into  his 
spiritual  kingdom.  On  the  believer  having  ceased  from  the  works 
of  the  law,  he  enters  the  spiritual  priesthood  ;  that  is,  he  now  no 
longer  obeys  the  law  through  fear  of  punishment,  but  through 
love  to  its  author,  Christ. 

Then  follows  an  exhortation  to  the  Hebrews,  to  strive  to  entei* 
into  that  spiritual  rest.  "Let  us  [us  Hebrews]  labor  therefore 
to  enter  into  tliat  rest,  lest  any  man  fall  after  the  same  example 
of  unbelief"  If  Paul  here  means  the  regenerated  believing 
Christians,  and  not  the  doubting  Jews,  then  he  strikes  a  blow  at 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  which 
we  cannot  admit,  as  the  Scriptures  everywhere  teach  that  those 
who  have  fully  entered  upon  this  rest  can  no  longer  fall  by  un- 
belief in  the  desert.  All  falling  from  grace  must  be  confined  to 
the  covenant  of  works  and  excluded  from  the  covenant  of  faith. 
(I  mean  by  "covenant  of  works"  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  which  I 
believe  to  include  both  typical  Israel  and  its  antitype  the  bap- 
tized children  of  the  Church  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  and 
not  the  covenant  made  with  Adam.  Salvation,  however,  is  by 
grace,  and  not  by  works,  under  all  dispensations.  There  can  be 
no  redemption  without  a  Redeemer — "the  only  Redeemer  of 
God's  elect.") 
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Nor  is  this  language  alone  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  Hebrews.  The  Scriptures  are  full  of  similar  expressions. 
"Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,"  does  not  mean  to  enter  the 
gate  of  heaven  after  death,  but  the  gate  of  Christ's  kingdom  here 
on  earth.  When  Christ  says,  "I  am  the  door,"  he  does  not  only 
mean  that  he  is  the  door  of  the  kingdom  of  glory  after  death, 
but  he  is  the  door  by  which  the  believer  enters  his  kingdom  of 
salvation  here  on  earth  ;  not  the  door  of  heaven  ;  but  the  door  of 
his  spiritual  fold.  "I  am"  the  true  vine,"  Christ  says  to  those 
who  were  yet  under  the  old  covenant,  some  of  which  would  yet 
be  broken  away  on  account  of  unbelief;  but  those  who  remained 
would  be  purged  by  the  word  (that  is,  regenerated),  and  then 
bear  much  fruit,  not  in  heaven,  but  here  on  earth,  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles. 

This  rest  is  a  rest' from  the  works  of  the  law  ;  a  rest  from  sin  ; 
a  rest  of  grace.  As  Moses  led  the  Israelites  to  a  rest  in  Canaan, 
80  Christ  leads  us  to  the  rest  of  his  kingdom  here.  We  must 
first  labor  in  Moses'  school,  and  then  rest  in  Christ's  kingdom  on 
earth,  or  we  can  never  rest  in  heaven  unless  we  die  in  infancy, 
before  having  rebelled  against  known  light ;  and  even  then  our 
salvation  is  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  It  is  true  that  the 
Israelites  never  enjoyed  a  complete  rest  in  Canaan.  They  were 
almost  .continually  at  war,  either  with  the  Philistines  within  their 
own  land,  or  with  foreign  powers,  or  engaged  in  terrible  combat 
with  each  other ;  nor  do  we  enjoy  a  complete  rest  from  sin  under 
the  New  Covenant.  Sin  is  in  our  members ;  and  if  he  cannot 
control  us  with  the  authority  of  a  master,  he  will  show  us  at  least 
that  he  only  submits  as  an  unruly  slave  to  a  power  stronger  than 
himself;  therefore  we  see  that  the  analogy  drawn  between  our 
present  rest  and  that  of  the  Jews  in  Canaan  is  perfect  in  every 
particular.  Nevertheless,  the  rest  which  Paul  tells  the  Hebrews 
"remuineth  for  the  people  of  God,"  is  that  rest  which  Christ 
promises  to  those  who  come  to  him  by  faith  :  "Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is 
easy  and  my  burden  is  light."     Man  must  partake  of  the  tree  of 
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Life  and  he  healed  by  the  medicinal  virtue  of  its  leaves  before  he 
enters  the  portal  of  the  tomb,  or  he  can  never  enjoy  its  blessed 
fruits  in  "the  power  of  an  endless  life."  .        ,     ■    ^ 


::tc. 


WHAT  RELATION  DOES  THE  LORD  S  DAY  BEAE  TO  THE  REST  OP 

THE  NEW  COVENANT?  - 

The  New  Covenant  rest  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Lord's 
day  that  the  rest  in  Canaan  bore  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  It  is 
the  basis  or  foundation  upon  which  the  Lord's  day  is  built.  As 
God  rested  after  the  work  of  creation,  so  Christ  rested  after  the 
work  of  redemption.  Now,  we  maintain  that  the  rest  from  the 
labor  of  creation  was  a  long  period,  passing  through  several  thou- 
sand years  ;  so  Christ's  rest  is  a  period  commencing  with  the  morn 
of  his  resurrection  from  Joseph's  tomb,  and  ending  with  the  con- 
summation of  all  terrestrial  affairs. 

But  God  did  not  rest  from  work  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term. 
He  continued  to, sustain  that  which  he  had  created.  Christ  says, 
"My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work."  As  the  Father  cre- 
ated the  world  and  continued  to  sustain  it,  so  Christ  redeemed 
the  world,  and  now  comes  in  the  form  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  sup- 
port and  sustain  all  regenerated  believers. 

Now,  if  we  wish  to  know  what  relation  the  Lord's  day  bears 
to  the  rest  of  grace  which  Christ  has  introduced,  we  'must  first 
learn  what  relation  the  Jewish  Sabbath  bears  to  the  rest  in 
Canaan,  and  then  carry  out  the  analogy,  and  the  whole  question 
will  become  perfectly  plain. 

The  whole  Jewish  system  consisted  in  a  separation  of  a  part, 
as  a  symbol  that  the  whole  should  be  consecrated  to  the  Lord. 
One  nation  from  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  was  chosen 
as' a  symbol  of  all  nations.  One  son,  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
was  chosen  as  a  priest,  and  to  some  extent  the  king  or  ruler  of 
the  whole  family.  (This  rule  in  the  case  of  Jacob's  family,  how- 
ever, was  set  aside,  most  likely,  on  account  of  sins  committed  by 
the  eldest  son  against  his  father,  and  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Levi  were  chosen  instead  to  these  offices.)  The  first  fruits  of  their 
harvest  were  consecrated  to  God  as  a  symbol  of  the  whole  harvest 
being  his  own  property.     Certain  animals  were  considered  by  them 
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as  holy,  and  certain  vessels  were  supposed,  by  having  been  passed 
through  a  ceremonial  purification,  to  have  become  more  holy  than 
others ;  while  all  implements  used  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple 
service  were  consecrated  to  God  as  holy.  Their  own  land  above 
all  other  lands,  was  in  a  typical  and  symbolical  sense  that  which 
truly  bore  the  inappropriate  title  applied  to  it  to-day — ''The  Holy 
Land.''  A  certain  city  was  to  them  "The  Holy  City,"  being  a 
symbol  of  all  cities,  as  well  as  a  type  of  "that  Jerusalem  which 
is  from  above"  in  the  worship  of  true  believers;  but  in  her  de- 
struction by  Titus,  for  apostacy,  she  became  a  type  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Satan's  empire — Great  Babylon.  We  also  find  that  the 
first-born  of  all  cattle  was  also  consecrated  to  God,  as  a  symbol 
indicating  that  all  the  flocks  of  the  field  were  at  his  service  when- 
ever he  should  demand  them. 

Now,  in  regard  to  time,  one  day  in  seven  was  consecrated  to 
God  as  a  first-fruits  of  all  their  time,  in  memory  of  that  first  day 
of  the  new  period  in  which  God  rested  from  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  this  day  being,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  an  outgrowth  of 
that  long  period  of  rest.  It  was  also  a  memory  of  the  first  day 
of  freedom  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
ended  the  last  day  of  the  Old  Covenant ;  that  day  in  which  the 
world's  Creator,  having  now  taken  upon  himself  the  work  of  be- 
coming the  world's  Redeemer,  was  laid  away  in  the  cold  and  silent 
grave.  This  Sabbath  day  was  also  a  type  of  that  "first  day"  of 
the  more  glorious  rest  which  follows  it — the  first  day  of  man's 
redemption. 

Now,  if  we  follow  up  the  same  chain  of  evidences,  we  will  learn 
from  the  Jewish  law  what  day  observed  by  the  Jews  was  in  the 
end  to  be  developed  into  the  Lord's  day,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  observed  that  day,  together  with  the  prophecies,  we 
learn  how  the  Lord's  day  should  be  observed  by  us. 


THE  JEWISH  PENTECOST  A  GERM  OP  THE  LORD'S  DAY. 

As  the  giving  of  the  manna  in  the  desert  was  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  institution  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  we  naturally 
look  to  its  cessation  for  at  least  one  of  the  roots  which  in  the  end 
shall  develop  into  the  Lord's  day.     From  Joshua  v.  10-12  we 
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learn  that  the  Israelites  kept  the  Passover  in  the  plains  of  Jericho 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  and  that  on  the  mor- 
row, or  Sabbath  day,  they  ate  of  the  old  corn  of  the  land,  and 
that  on  the  next  day,  corresponding  with  our  Lord's  day,  the 
manna  ceased.  This  was  the  day  on  which,  in  future  years,  the 
wave  offering  was  to  be  presented.  Just  forty-nine  days  from 
that  day  was  to  be  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

Now,  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  instituted  in  commemoration 
of  the  exodus  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  at  the  giving  of  the 
manna,  after  the  unleavened  bread  they  brought  with  them  out  of 
Egypt  had  been  exhausted  ;  so  we  find  the  Pentecost  established 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  but  a  type  of  the  true  rest  which 
should  come  in  the  future,  although  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  Paul's 
time  thou<T^ht  that  it  was  that  true  rest,  in  commemoration  of  that 
rest  which  they  had  entered  fifty  days  before.     The  Jewish  Sab- 
bath being  the  seventh  day  rest,  the  Pentecost  could  be  observed 
only  yearly;  but  even  in  this  yearly  observance  we  see  it  clearly 
indicated  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  rest  which  they  now  enjoyed  in 
Canaan.     Now,  if  we  observe  carefully  the  two  days  which  form 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan  and 
the  eighth  of  the  month  Sivan,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  their  close 
relationship  to   the  two   covenants.     (Lev.    xxiii.    9-21.)     The 
first  was  connected  with  the  Passover,  a  day  on  which  all  leaven 
was  excluded,  and  the  first-fruits  were  consecrated  to  God,  not  in 
the  loaf,  but  in  the  sheaf ;  but  on  the  latter  day,  not  one  sheaf, 
but  two  loaves,  were  to  be  presented,  baked  with  leaven,  and  con- 
sequently just  the  reverse  of  the  feast  of  the   Passover.     Every- 
thing connected  with  the  Passover  indicates  an  unfinished  work, 
while  everything  connected  with   the  Pentecost  denotes  a  com- 
plete work.     Now,  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath  belongs  to  the  Mosaic 
system  instituted  in  the  desert,  and  the  Pentecost  falling  not  upon 
the  last  but  the  first  day   of  the   week,    and  foreshadowing  the 
light  or  leavened  bread  of  a  better  r^st,  we  consider  that  this  day 
could  be  none  other  than  a  foretaste  of  the  Christian  Lord's  day. 
In  the  Pentecost  we  find  the  very  opposite  of  the  Passover.    The 
latter  was  a  day  of  exclusion,   quiet,  separation ;  and  the  other, 
it  is  true,  a  day  of  exclusion  from  servile  work,   but  yet  a  day  of 
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activity,  of  permeation.  One  bearing  the  sad  remembrance  of 
the  death  of  the  first-born  in  Egypt,  'the  other  of  new  life  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  ;  one  symbolising  the  unleavened  bread  of  sorrow 
and  affliction — of  weariness  and  hunger  in  the  desert,  the  other 
of  the  light  bread  of  joy  and  peace  in  their  own  home  in  Canaan  ; 
one  a  symbol  of  death,  the  other  a  symbol  of  life.      -  *      ^     ^^ 

Now,  if  our  reasoning  is  correct,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
the  day  of  Pentecost  was  a  basis  of  the  Christian  Lord's  day, 
rather  than  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  just  as  the  Jewish  sj'nagogue 
was  the  basis  of  the  Christian  church,  rather  than  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  In  both  these  cases  the  shadow  or  type  passed  away, 
while  the  germs  are  retained  in  their  full  development  in  the 
Christian  system.  If  such  is  the  case,  then  the  laws  concerning 
the  Pentecost  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  Lord's  day. 
We  read :  "And  ye  shall  have  an  holy  convocation ;  ye  shall  do 
no  servile  work  therein."  "And  thou  shaltkeep  a  feast  of  weeks 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God  with  a  tribute  of  a  free  will  oifering  of 
thine  hand,  which  thou  shalt  give  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  accord- 
ing as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee.  And  thou  shalt  re- 
joice before  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daugh- 
ter, and  thy  man  servant  and  thy  maid  servant,  and  the  Levite 
that  is  within  thy  gates,  and  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow,  that  are  among  you,  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  chosen."  (Lev.  xxiii:  21 ;  Num.  xxviii.  26  ;  Deut.  xvi. 
9-12.)  Is  it  a  strange  thing,  then,  if  we  find  similar  precepts 
in  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  day  ?  Paul  says  : 
"Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given 
order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God 
hath  prospered  him."     (1  Cor.  xvi.  1-2.) 

Most  commentators  suppose  that  the  law  was  given  from  Sinai 
on  the  day/  of  Pentecost.  Even  Mr.  Atwater,  in  his  admirable 
work  on  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  says  :  "Fifty  days  after  the  exodus 
from  Egypt,  Moses  received  on  Sinai  the  two  tables  of  stone  on 
which  God  had  inscribed  the  Ten  Commandments." — The  Sacred 
Tabernacle^  p.  2.  Is  there  any  proof  of  this  ?  Does  Exodus 
xix.  1  mean  the  first  day  of  the  third  month,  or  does  it  mean  the 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  1. — 5. 
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same-  day  of  the  month  that  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  ?     In  either 
case  it  would  be  the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  but  the  former  gives 
too  little,  and  the  latter  too  much.    But  no  matter;  the  Pentecost 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  rest  in  Canaan,  and  was  not  observed 
in  the  desert,  and  had  no  other  connexion  with  it  than  being 
given  there  in  anticipation,  as  the  law  concerning  cities  of  refuge, 
and  similar  laws,  to  be  enforced  only  in  their  own  land.      Pente- 
cost did  not  exist  at  the  time  the  law  was  given.     That  people 
should  confound  the  giving  of  the  law  in  the  desert,  with  the  re- 
joicing over  the  first-fruits  of  Canaan,  is  so  far  out  of  place  that 
Ave  wonder  that  any  one  should  ever  have  imagined  such  a  thing. 
As  a  temperance  question,  it  has  been  maintained  by  the  defen- 
ders of  total  abstinence  that  the  Jewish  law  concerning  the  feast  of 
•the  Passover  required  the  entire  expulsion  of  not  only  leavened 
bread,  but  of  anything  that  partook  of  the  nature  of  leaven ;  conse- 
quently of  all  fermented  wine,  and,  therefore,  Christ  on  the  night  of 
his  betrayal  partook  with  his  disciples  of  the  unfermented  juice  of 
the  grape,  and  not  of  fermented  wine ;  that  the  apostles  must  have 
followed  his  example,  and  only  later  ages  have  departed  from  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  by  those  who  take  a  dif- 
ferent view,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  early  Corinthian 
church  used  fermented  wine,  and  I^iul  does  not  censure  them  be- 
cause they  used  fermented  wine,  but  because  they  got  drunk  on  it. 
Now  the  facts  of  the  case  are  just  these:  that  the  Jews  used  no 
leaven  or  fermented  wine  at  the  Passover,  but  they  used  both  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  apostles  continued  to  do  so.     The 
present  practice  of  using  unleavened  bread,  then,  at  our  commu- 
nion table  is  unwarranted  by  the  practice  of  the  apostle's.    As  the 
Passover  lamb  was  the  symbol  of  death,  so   now  light  bread  is  a 
symbol  of  life,  Christ,  the  true  Bread,  giving  us  life  by  his  resur- 
rection from  the  grave.     The   unleavened   bread  brought  out  of 
Egypt  by  the  Israelites  could  not  give  them  life,  even  in  the  des- 
ert, but  was  soon  exhausted,  leaving  them  on  the  point  of  perisli- 
ing  of  famine  in  the  desert;   therefore  the  Bread  of  Life,  the  true 
Bread  from  heaven,  should  be  symbolised  by  something  more  pala- 
table than  that  which  Israel  carried  out  of  Egypt.     In  defence  of 
the  cause   of  temperance,   let   it  be  said  that  no  harm  can  come 
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from  a  truthful  statement  of  the  case.  If,  on  account  of  tempta- 
tion, it  be  thought  best  to  depart  from  the  early  practice  of  the 
apostles,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  doing  so,  as  long  as  we  have  the 
sanction  of  the  apostles  themselves.  In  1  Cor.  viii.  and  x.  19- 
33,  we  find  Paul  countermanding  a  decree  given  by  the  first  coun- 
cil at  Jerusalem,  in  regard  to  meats. consecrated  to  idols,  and  yet 
he  says:  "If  meat  make  my  brother  to  oifend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh 
Avhile  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend." 
May  God  give  us  all  strength  of  mind  and  will  to  use  no  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  or  anything  else,  that  may  cause  a  weak  brother  to 
stumble  and  fall ! 

Now,  if  we  are  correct  thus  far,  that  Pentecost  was  really  a 
germ  of  the  Lord's  day,  then  we  piust  expect  to  find  in  the  first 
Pentecost  which  Christ's  people  held  after  his  ascension,  and  after 
having  brought  them  into  the  spiritual  Canaan,  a  confirmation  of 
the  Lord's  day,  then  and  there  instituted  in  all  its  plenitude,  in 
commemoration  of  the  morning  of  his  resurrection,  when  he  de- 
livered them  from  the  spiritual  bondage  of  sin.  As  the  day  of 
Pentecost  had  been  observed  up  to  this  time  as  a  season  of  return- 
ing thanks  to  God  for  his  bounties  and  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
ancient  people  from  Egypt  (Deut.  xvi.  12),  we  may  expect  to  find 
the  apostles  celebrating  the  day  in  its  true  spiritual  sense.  'VVe 
find  a  full  record  of  this  event  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  cannot  doubt  but  it  is  an  example  for  the 
members  of  God's  spiritual  kingdom  through  all  coming  time. 

No  consecrated  temple  was  needed  for  this  service,  as  the  Jew- 
ish synagogue  had  now  culminated  in  the  Christian  church.  No 
chosen  family  like  that  of  Levi  officiated  there,  nor  first-born  an- 
ointed with  consecrated  oil  and  clothed  with  symbolical  vestments^ 
but  the  first-fruits  of  Christ's  ministry,  anointed  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  descending  visibly  upon  them  in  the  form  of  cloven  (not 
single)  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  to  show  the  world  that  they  had  a 
double  mission  to  perform :  1st,  to  proclaim  the  law,  whose  end 
is  death ;  and  2d,  tO  present  the  remedy — the  gospel,  which  gives 
life. 

We  behold  here  no  flocks  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  birds ;  no  altar 
with  its  flames  of  fire  and  columns  of  black  smoke ;  no  costly  ar- 
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ray  of  smoking  incense ;  no  wonderful  ceremonies  or  peculiar  forms 
of  dress,  but  a  powerful  sermon  backed  up  by  proofs  from  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  converting  three  thousand  Old  Covenant 
Jews,  not  away  from  the  Mosaic  ritual,  not  into  modern  Chris- 
tians free  from  all  Jewish  prejudices,  but  to  faith  in  a  risen  Sa- 
viour who  was  undoubtedly  the  Messiah:  they  had  long  been 
looking  for. 

This  Lord's  day  was  spent  in  God's  service  as  no  Jewish  Sab- 
bath had  ever  been.  It  was  not  so  much  a  Sabbath  of  bodily  ob- 
servances, a  rest  from  manual  labor,  as  a  Sabbath  of  the  soul. 


\ 


THE  CHI^ISTIAN  LORD  S  DAY    AN    OUTGROWTH    OF  THE  NEW  COVE- 
NANT SYSTEM. 

In  Christ's  Sabbath  of  grace  no  costly  temple  or  temple  ser- 
vice is  required.  The  blue  dome  of  heaven  is  God's  temple,  while 
towering  mountains  and  rolling  hills  are  its  arches ;  carpeted  by 
the  green  sward,  and  lighted,  not  by  seven  golden  candlesticks, 
but  by  the  seven  prismatic  colors  of  light,  streaming  from  the 
radiant  face  of  the  king  of  day  ;  all  nature  rolls  up  one  universal 
anthem  of  praise  to  the  great  Creator,  proclaiming  that  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands,  either  in  Mount  Gerizim  or  at  Jerusa- 
lem, do  the  true  worshippers  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  In  the  New  Covenant  no  commands  are  given  to  any  Sol- 
omon about  the  building  of  temples.  God's  spiritual  temple  is 
universal,  and  yet  a  synagogue  or  church  is  required  where  men 
can  congregate  for  the  study  of  God's  word.  We  know  this  f|om 
the  practice  of  the  apostles  and  early  Christians,  although  there 
are  given  no  directions  about  building  it.  It  is  not  the  Jewish 
temple  transferred  into  the  New  Covenant  system,  but  the  germ 
which  existed  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  that  is  now  developed  into 
the  Christian  church. 

In  the  New  Testament  dispensation  nothing  is  said  about  a 
chosen  priesthood  initiated  into  the  duties  of  his  office  by  a  cere- 
monial purification  and  the  anointing  of  oil,  nevertheless  Christ's 
spiritual  kingdom  is  a  priesthood,  "a  spiritual  house,  a  holy 
priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  ;"  "a  royal  priesthood, 
a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people"  (1  Pet.  ii.  5-9),  out  of  which,  as 
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an  outgrowth  of  the  Christian  system,  has  come  the  Christian 
ministry,  corresponding  with  the  Christian  church  and  the  Lord's 
day ;  and  yet  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  the  Christian  minis- 
try is  nothing  more  than  the  Levitical  priesthood  transferred  to 
the  Christian  system.  Such  an  assumption  would  at  once  be  met 
with  ridicule.  Nor  will  any  one  for  a  moment  admit  that  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  is  less  honorable,  or  the  position  less  sacred,  than 
that  of  the  Jewish  priest.  In  fact,  the  antitype  is  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  the  type.  The  very  first-fruits  of  the  ''holy  nation"  should 
be  consecrated  to  God  for  this  purpose.  Not  the  spiritually  halt 
and  maimed,  but  the  man  of  firm  character  and  noble  purpose, 
in  whose  eye  beams  the  fire  of  intellect,  whose  mind,  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  requisite  institutions  for  imparting  human  knowl- 
edge, shall  have  obtained  all  the  acquirements  possessed  by  the 
apostles,  and  then  profoundly  imbued  with  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
and  baptized  with  the  living  water  of  life^-God's  living  word — 
he  may  be  able  to  proclaim,  with  power  from  on  high,  the  gospel 
plan  of  salvation  to  a  ruined  world.  Oh,  this  mission  is  infinite- 
ly superior,  and  infinitely  more  holy,  than  that  of  a  typical  Jew- 
ish priest  offering  typical  sacrifices  on  a  typical  altar  in  the  tem- 
ple of  ancient  Jerusalem  !  '  ^  ^  ■  -— rt-f-^..* 

As  in  the  New  Covenant  all  space  is  holy  to  God,  and  all  re- 
generated believers  are  a  spiritual  priesthood,  so  all  time  should 
be  consecrated  to  his  service.  All  time  is  holy  and  should  be 
considered  a  holy  rest  from  sin,  that  true  "sabbath  which  remain- 
eth  for  the  people  of  God"  after  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  rest 
in  material  Canaan  have  all  been  taken  away.  And  yet,  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Christian  system,  there  is  one  day  in  seven,  the 
Christian  Lord's  day,  which  is  especially  holy,  a  day  to  be  ob- 
served above  all  others  by  his  people,  as  consecrated  to  his  service, 
and  in  which  they  are  particularly  required  to  engage  in  the  duties 
pertaining  to  his  Church  and  ministry.  This  day  is  not  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath  transferred  to  the  New  Covenant,  but  a  new  day 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  in  itself  an  outgrowth  of  the  Chris- 
tian system.  This  day  is  not  so  much  a  rest  of  the  body  as  it  is 
a  rest  of  the  soul.  Now,  just  as  the  Christian  church  is  not  a 
transfer  of  the  Jewish  temple,  but  is  peculiar  to  the  New  Cove- 
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nant;  just  as  the  Christian  ministry  is  not  a  transfer  of  the  Levit- 
ical  priesthood,  but  is  a  part  of  the  Christian  dispensation ;  so  the 
Lord's  day  is  not  a  transfer  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  but  a  day  orig- 
inating out  of  the  necessities  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation. 


THE    LORD  S  DAY  MORE  HOLY  THAN  THE  JEWISH  SABBATH. 

We  would  not  detract  one  iota  from  the  proper  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day.  What  the  Scriptures  demand,  that  is  our  duty 
to  teach,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  enforce.  But  the  Lord's  day  is 
the  Sabbath  of  the  soul,  and  as  such  the  soul  of  the  believer 
should  be  so  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  the  day,  that  the  day  will  be 
observed  and  sanctified  by  him  without  the  necessity  of  any  out- 
ward command  to  obey  it.  In  fact,  there  is  no  command  in  the 
New  Testament  to  observe  the  day.  Such  a  commandment 
would  be  out  of  place  in  the  New  Testament  economy.  (See 
Jer.  xxxi.  33-34.)  Let  the  State  enforce  what  laws  it  sees 
proper  to  keep  miscreant  nominal  Christians,  Jews,  and  infi- 
dels out  of  mischief,  but  he  whose  soul  is  baptized  in  Christ  needs 
no  such  laws.  Let  the  State  adhere  to  the  morality  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  our  duty  as  Christian  believers  is  to  the  morality 
of  the  New  Covenant.  We  live  not  undet*  the  fear  of  the  law, 
but  above  the  law.  People  who  are  under  the  law  would  run 
into  anarchy  were  the  law  to  be  abolished,  but  the  morality  of 
the  New  Covenant  Christian  would  undergo  no  change  were  all 
laws  to  be  annihilated. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked,  "If  the  Lord's  day  is  to  be  ob- 
served with  as  much  attention  and  respect  as  was  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath, why  defend  the  view  that  a  new  day  has  been  chosen,  and  not 
the  .Jewish  Sabbath  transferred ?  What  is  to  be  gained?"  We 
answer.  We  gain  the  truth.  We  present  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible.  We  destroy  not  only  this  error,  but  others  that  may  grow 
out  of  it.  We  show  more  distinctly  the  relations  existing  between 
the  two  Covenants,  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  men  to  confound 
the  one  with  the  other. 

To  the  true  believer,  then,  the  Lord's  day  is  a  Sabbath  of  the 
soul.  He  becomes  so  absorbed  in  the  gospel  and  its  privileges 
and  duties,  that  he  is  completely  drawn   away  from  all  desire  to 
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prosecute  his  own  business  or  pleasure  on  that  day.  But  the 
Church  has  not  alone  to  deal  with  Pentecostal  believers.  Her 
influence  extends  over  a  large  class,  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  yet 
belong  to  that  shade  of  the  Old  Covenant  which  still  exists'^long 
with  the  New.  We  mean  children  and  young  people,  and  per- 
haps some  older  persons,  who,  like  the  Hebrews  that  Paul  wrote 
to,  are  still  in  the  desert,  travelling,  it  is  true,  towards  Canaan, 
but  who  are  nevertheless  exposed  to  the  danger  of  falling  through 
unbelief  and  perishing  in  the  desert.  For  all  such,  we  need  still 
to  proclaim  the  law  written  upon  stone :  "Remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy,"  not  in  its  typical  character  as  a  remem- 
brance of  Israel's  departure  from  the  land  of  bondage,  but  in  its 
prophetical  character  as  a  remembrance  of  Him  who  died  and  rose 
again  for  them,  and  that'  through  belief  in  him  they  may  enter 
into  rest  and  be  saved  from  their  sins. 


THE   JEWISH    SABBATH   A   SYMBOL    OF   DEATH  ;    THE   LORD  S   DAY 

A  SYMBOL  OF  LIFE. 

We  now  come  to  another  aspect  of  the  case.  The  Jewish  Sab- 
bath was  a  terrible  memento  of  death — death  in  Egypt.  The 
destroying  angel  was  at  work  on  that  terrible  night  when  Israel 
left  Egypt,  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  instituted  as  a  monument 
of  the  sad  events  of  that  night.  In  every  house  there  was  a 
corpse,  and  that  corpse  was  the  first-born  of  every  family  ;  literally, 
the  first-born  of  the  nation.  The  Egyptians,  doubtless  observing 
the  same  rules  which  prevailed  among  the  early  Hebrews,  con- 
sidered the  first-born  as  the  consecrated  priesthood  of  the  nation, 
and  a  symbol  of  the  entire  nation  itself.  If  such  was  the  case, 
then  Pharaoh  saw  in  the  death  of  the  first-born  the  condemnation 
of  the  entire  nation  to  death.  And  the  language  of  Scripture 
would  rather  bear  out  this  view  :  "And  the  Egyptians  were  urgent 
upon  the  people,  that  they  might  send  them  out  of  the  land  in 
haste:  for  they  said,  We  be  all  dead  7nen."  (Ex.  xii.  33.)  "In 
every  house  was  a  corpse,"  and  that  corpse  spake  louder  than 
words  could  possibly  do,  of  the  doom  of  the  nation.  Friends  and 
relatives  gathered  in  awful  sorrow  around  their  dead,  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  in  mourning  for  the  dead,  as  in  dread  anticipation  of 
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their  own  doom.  The  day  which  followed  that  terrible  night  in- 
dicated to  the  Hebrews  an  escape  from  death,  but  an  escape  that 
was  not  consummated  until  they  had  passed  the  Red  Sea  and 
were  safe  on  their  way  to  Canaan;  and  which  is  not  spiritually 
confirmed  to  us  until  we  have  passed  the  red  sea  close  by  the 
cross  of  Christ. 

The  last  Jewish  Sabbath,  consummating  the  period  before  the 
Christian  era,  was  also  a  terrible  memento  of  death.  The  First- 
born of  Creation,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  lay  in  the  cold 
embrace  of  death  in  the  new  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  In 
his  sad  fate,  his  disciples  read  their  own  condemnation.  If  he 
were  an  impostor,  as  they  now  supposed,  all  their  inheritance  in 
Israel  was  destroyed  ;  and  all  their  expectations  lay  buried  with 
Christ  in  his  tomb.  Nor  was  this  sad  night  and  day  of  mourning 
alone  confined  to  the  twelve  disciples.  All  who  had  looked  to 
him  as  their  Messiah  were  in  mourning.  The  fate  of  the  carnal 
Jewish  nation  was  sealed.  The  carnal  first-born  lay  in  the  tomb 
in  Egypt  on  that  day  which  was  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath, and  on  this  last  Sabbath  day  the  carnal  hope  of  Israel  had 
perished  for  ever.  During  that  long  day,  Christ's  friends,  if  they 
met  at  all,  only  met  to  tell  one  another  of  their  great  sorrow. 
But  as  is  natural  to  suppose,  a  Sabbath  whose  origin  was  in  death, 
could  but  end  in  death.  The  first-born  of  the  Egyptian  was  an 
appropriate  symbol  of  the  whole  Adamic  nature,  and  the  First- 
born of  God,  having  assumed  that  nature,  dies  in  it. 

But  the  history  of  that  terrible  night  in  Egypt  is  not  an  old  story. 
It  is  a  terrible  reality  whose  solemn  shadow  falls  upon  us  now. 
Egypt  is  all  around  us  to-day.  The  solemn  hover  of  the  wings  of 
the  death  angel  is  wafted  to  us  by  every  breeze.  The  world  is  perish- 
ing around  us.  The  mother,  as  she  sits  by  the  cradle  of  her  dying 
first-born,  watching  for  its  last  breath ;  the  daughter  soothing  the 
fevered  brow  of  a  dear  father  while  undergoing  the  agony  of  the 
last  hour ;  the  husband  clinging  with  the  grasp  of  despair  to  the 
loving  wife  as  he  sees  her  borne  away  in  the  jaws  of  the  terrible 
monster  ;  a  sister  in  awful  agony  watching  for  the  last  gasp  of  a 
loved  brother — are  all  passing  through  that  solemn  night  of 
Egypt's  profoundest  darkness.     And  does  not  the  fate  of  these 
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dear  ones,  as  they  are  torn  away  from  our  embrace,  reveal  to  us 
our  own  death  sentence  ?  Who  can  look  upon  the  face  of  the 
dying,  and  not  read  there  the  sentence  of  his  own  condemnation  ? 
And  who  can  stand  among  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  Egyptian 
darkness,  and  not  repeat  the  echo,  "We  be  all  dead  men"  ? 

But  the  first  Christian  Lord's  day,  made  glorious  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  grave,  is  a  symbol  of  life.  Life 
from  God,  through  the  grave  on  that  day,  and  confirmed  to  the 
Church  of  the  First-born  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  in  the  descent 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  gives  to  the  world  a  day  of  spiritual  re- 
joicing the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Old  Covenant  Sabbath.  The 
Jewish  Sabbath  belongs  to  the  law,  whose  beginning  and  end  are 
death.  The  Lord's  day  belongs  to  the  gospel,  whose  beginning 
is  life  eternal.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  ends  with  the  death  of  the 
Son  of  man.  The  Lord's  day  begins  with  the  resurrection  of  the 
Son  of  God.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  ends  with  the  Son  of  David, 
and  in  fact  the  last  of  David's  carnal  seed  reposing  in  the  tomb. 
The  Lord's  day  begins  with  David's  risen  Lord,  and  the  day  of 
Pentecost  confirms  him  upon  his  throne  in  the  hearts  of  all  true 
believers.  Our  Lord's  day  is  not  a  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
eaten  in  hot  haste  and  burning  desire  to  escape  from  a  carnal 
bondage ;  but  a  feast  of  light  bread,  in  commemoration  of  eternal 
liberty  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  Our 
Lord's  day  is  not  a  symbol  of  the  gloom  and  terror  of  the  grave; 
but  of  life — life  eternal.  ' 

Judaism,  from  beginning  to  end,  contained  but  the  lifeless  form 
of  a  carnal  Christ.  If  any  Jew,  from  Abraham  to  Christ,  ever 
obtained  eternal,  life,  it  was  only  through  a  risen  and  glorified 
Saviour,  a  reflection  of  whose  image  was  carried  back  into  the 
Old  Covenant  by  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  the  images  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  just  at  the  moon  and  planets  reflect  the  light 
of  the  sun  into  the  darkness  of  the  night.  But  now  the  night 
has  passed,  and  the  day  has  come.  "Awake,  thou  that  sleepest, 
and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light." 
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THE  JEWISH  SABBATH  A  SYMBOL  OF  DARKNESS  ;    THE  LORD  S  DAY 

A  SYMBOL  OF  LIGHT. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  commenced  with 
the  setting  of  the  sun  on  Friday  night,  and  ended  with  the  setting 
of  the  sun  on  Saturday  night.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  commenced  with  the  night,  the  first  half  being  night  and 
the  hitter  half  day.  If  we  turn  to  the  history  of  creation,  as  re- 
corded in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  w^ill  read  that  "the 
evening  and  the  morning"  were  the  "first  day,"  "second  day," 
etc.  This  idea  corresponds  beautifully  with  the  Old  and  New 
Covenants.  The  dark  tempestuous  night  of  Egypt  being  illumined 
only  by  the  angry  flames  of  Sinai.  After  the  dark  clouds  of 
Egypt  and  the  desert  have  passed  away,  the  bright  stars  of  Ca- 
naan break  forth  in  the  light  of  its  kings  and  prophets,  reflecting 
back  the  image  of  the  coming  Sun  of  Righteousness;  and  even 
when  the  sun  rises  and  the  New  Covenant  comes  in,  there  is  still 
a  shadow  of  the  Old  Covenant  accompanying  every  object  that 
intercepts  the  sun's  rays.  It  was  in  memory  of  a  dark  and  ter- 
rible night  when  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt,  that  resulted  in  the 
institution  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  It  was  amid  the  wail  of  a 
nation  mourning  for  its  first-born,  that  they  packed  up  their 
goods  and  hastened  away,  lest  the  avenging  angel  of  death  should 
overtake  them  also.  And  then  the  morning  finds  them  wander- 
ing in  the  desert:  homeless,  sad,  and  dreary,  not  knowing  whither 
they  were  going.  It  was  also  in  the  night  time  that  they  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  morning  they  stood  upon  those 
barren  shores  and  beheld  the  corpses  of  their  enemies  wafted  to 
the  sliore  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  overwhelming  waves  ;  and 
many  commentators  suppose — from  an  inference  to  be  derived  from 
Deut.  V*  15,  when  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  in  the  fiery  pillar 
ceases  to  be  their  leader  and  now  becomes  their  protector,  they 
having  been  driven  into  the  sea  by  Pharaoh's  army,  just  as  Christ 
was  forced  into  his  grave  at  the  commencement  of  a  Jewish  Sab- 
batli  by  his  enemies — that  Israel  passed  through  the  Red  Sea  on  a 
Sabbath  day  also. 

The  Christian  Lord's  day  commences  with  the  morning.  It  was 
early  morn  when  Mary  came  to  the  Saviour's  tomb.    It  was  early 
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in  the  morning  when  the  news  of  a  Saviour's  resurrection  broke 
upon  the  ears  of  his  astonished  disciples.  Glorious  morning,  that 
gave  the  world  a  Saviour !  A  morning  whose  light  reflected  back 
into  the  depths  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  reveals  the  mystery 
hidden  from  the  ages  under  shadow  and  symbol,  and  now  clearly 
brought  to  view  by  the  gospel ;  a  morning  revealing  to  our  race 
tlie  life  and  immortality  which  is  the  heritage  of  the  righteous  ;  a 
morning  to  be  closed  by  no  night  to  those  who  are  sons  of  God  by 
faith,  but  at  the  same  time  revealing  to  the  wicked  a  night  more 
terrible  than  the  darkness  of  Egypt.  Now,  if  the  Old  Testament 
night  was  a  long  period  symbolised  by  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  then 
the  morning  of  the  New  Covenant  is  a  long  rest  most  appropri- 
ately symbolised  by  the  Lord's  day.  Away  back  in  the  middle 
of  the  Jewish  night,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Moses,  groaning 
under  the  heavy  burden  of  the  law,  exclaims  :  "Watchman,  what 
of  the  night  ?  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?"  (Isa.  xxi.  11, 
12)  and  then  a  voice  comes  back  through  the  still  darkness:  "The 
morning  cometh ;"  and  then,  as  though  echoing  from  the  pro- 
foundest  depths  of  Egyptian  dungeons,  to  seal  the  destiny  of 
those  who  love  the  "darkness  rather  than  the  light,"  and  who 
"Avill  not  come  to  the  light  lest  their  deeds  should  be  reproved,"  - 
comes  the  solemn  announcement,  "aizc?  also  the  night.''  Night 
of  eternal  wrath  to  all  who  reject  him  who  is  the  light  of  the 
world. 

But  when  the  morning  had  come,  and  the  Jewish  nation,  with 
all  its  ordinances,  was  about  to  crumble  into  dust,  one  of  the 
"sons  of  the  morning"  cries,  "Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  ; 
.  .  .  awake  out  of  sleep  ;  .  .  .  the  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at 
hand."  (Rom.  xiii.  10-14.)  And  then  he  says  to  those  who  are 
in  Christ,  "Ye  are  all  the  children  of  light  and  the  children  iif 
the  day  :  we  are  not  of  the  night  nor  of  darkness."  (1st  Thess. 
V.  1-7.) 


THE  PROPER  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  LORD  S   DAY  MAY  BE    LEARNED 
FROM  THE  PROPHETS  AS  WELL  AS  FROM  THE  MOSAIC  LAW.      ' 

As  has  already  been  observed,  in  the  gospel  as  presented  to  us 
in  the  New  Testament  we  find  no  rules  for  the  observance  of  the 
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Lord's  day.  Such  rules  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  gospel. 
Christ,  while  teaching  those  who  were  still  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation, enjoined  the  most  strict  observance  of  the  moral  law,  in- 
cluding the  Fourth  Commandment.  This  we  observe  in  the  answer 
given  to  the  lawyer  who  came  to  him  tempting  him  (Matt.  xxii.  34- 
40)  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  and  the  plain  inference  is,  that  this  com- 
mandment, made  free  from  the  typical,  was  to  extend  down  into  the 
new  dispensation.  Besides  this,  all  we  have  in  the  New  Testament 
relative  to  the  matter  is  the  example  given  us  by  the  the  apostles, 
and  even  this  example  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on,  the  apostles 
themselves  varying  as  .they  were  influenced  more  or  less  by  Juda- 
ism, as  we  find  in  the  case  of  Peter,  as  recorded  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  refusing  even  at  that  late  date  to  associate 
with  Gentiles  and  partake  of  their  food,  giving  as  a  reason  that 
nothing  unclean  had  ever  passed  his  mouth,  although  his  Lord 
had  told  him  ten  or  twelve  years  before  this,  that  it  is  not  that 
which  entereth  the  man  that  defileth  him.  Now  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  Mosaic  economy,  consisting  of  types  and  shadows, 
has  been  fulfilled  in  the  New  Covenant,  and  in  it  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath, as  a  type  of  the  rest  of  grace  "which  remaineth  for  the 
people  of  God."  But  Moses  and  the  New  Testament  do  not  com- 
prise the  whole  of  the  Bible.  There  were  two  witnesses  before  the 
New  Testament  was  in  existence,  which  were  often  quoted  by  our 
Lord — "Moses  and  the  prophets" — and  as  one  of  these  has  been 
fulfilled,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  other.  The  prophets,  then, 
being  an  introduction  to  the  gospel,  must,  if  carefully  examined, 
afford  us  all  the  rules  we  require  to  know  on  this  subject;  and 
as  we  are  especially  told  that  the  New"  Covenant  Church  is  "built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  (in  whom  Moses  is  fulfilled)  being  the  chief  corner  stone." 
(Eph.  ii.  20-22.)  But  as  these  prophecies  were  given  to  the  Jew- 
ish or  typical  kingdom,  and,  as  their  name  (prophecies)  indicates, 
refer  to  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  they  must  be  taken  in  a 
spiritual  and  not  a  material  sense.  Let  us,  then,  examine  in  de- 
tail the  prophecies  relative  to  the  Lord's  day.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  Jeremiah  xvii.  19-27: 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  me,  Go  and  stand  in  the  gate  of 
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the  children  of  the  people,  whereby  the  kings  of  Judah  come  in, 
and  by  the  which  they  go  out,  and  in  all  the  gates  of  Jerusalem : 
and  say  unto  them,  Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  kings  of 
Judah,  and  all  Judah  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  that  en- 
ter in  by  these  gates ;  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Take  heed  to  yourselves, 
and  bear  no  burden  on  the  sabbath  day,  nor  bring  it  .in  by  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem ;  neither  carry  forth  a  burden  out  of  your  houses  on 
the  sabbath  day,  neither  do  ye  any  work,  but  hallow  ye  the  sab- 
bath day,  as  I  commanded  your  fathers.     But  they  obeyed  not, 
neither  inclined  their  ear,   but  made  their  necks  stiff,  that  they ' 
might  not  hear,   nor  receive  instruction.     And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  if  ye  diligently  hearken  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord,  to  bring  in 
no  burden  through  the  gates  of  this  city  on  the  sabbath  day,  but 
hallow  the  sabbath  day  to  do   no  work  therein;  then  shall  there 
enter  into  the  gates  of  this  city  kings  and  princes  sitting  upon 
the   throne  of  David,    riding  in  chariots    and    on    horses,    they 
and  their  princes,  the  men  of  Judah,  and  the   inhabitants   of 
Jerusalem:    and  this  city  shall  remain    for    ever.      And   they 
shall  come  from  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  from  the  places  about 
Jerusalem,  and  from  the  land  of  Benjamin,  and  from  the  plain, 
and  from   the  mountains,    and   from   the   south,  bringing  burnt 
offerings,   and    sacrifices,  and  meat  offerings,   and  incense,  and 
bringing    sacrifices    of   praise,    unto    the    house    of  the    Lord. 
But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me  to  hallow  the  sabbath  day, 
and  not  to  bear  a  burden,  even  entering  in  at  the  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  sabbath  day ;  then  will  I  kindle  a  fire  in  the  gates 
thereof,  and  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  shall 
not  be  quenched." 

Now  here  let  us  note  several  things  which  do  not  appear  on  the 
surface  of  this  passage  to  a  superficial  reader: 

1st.  This  is  not  merely  an  historical  sketch  of  events  transpiring 
in  the  days  of  Josiah  and  Jehoiakim,  kings  of  Judah.  If  it  were, 
it  would  be  of  but  little  value  to  us.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be 
what  God's  word  claims  to  be,  a  communication  from  God  to 
fallen  man  concerning  his  soul's  salvation,  and  which  deeply  con- 
cerns every  member  of  the  human  family  throughout  all  ages. 
2d.  It  is  a  prophecy^  and,  as  a  prophecy,  given  ostensibly  to  a 
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typical  nation  is  virtually  to  b^  fulfilled  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  of  which  that  nation  is  a  type,   according  to  God's  own 
words  to  Jeremiah:  "I  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations.'' 
*'See,    I  have  this  day  set   thee  over  the  nations  and  over  the 
kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down,  to  build, 
and  to  plant."     (Jer.  i.  5  and  10.)     This  prophecy,  then,  has  its 
fulfilment  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  not  in  the  ma- 
terial type.     3d.  As  the  language  is  addressed  to  the  type  to  be 
fulfilled  in .  the  antitype,  the  Jerusalem   spoken  of  is  "that  Jeru- 
salem which  is  from  above"  and  not  the  material  Jerusalem,  and 
the  "sabbath  day"  referred  to  is  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  "bur- 
dens" which  are  not  to  be  carried  into  the  spiritual  Jerusalem  on 
the  Lord's  day  are  not  packages  of  rice  and  sugar,  but  mental 
burdens — worldly  affairs — all  thoughts  of  worldly  business  and 
worldly  cares.     4th.   That  view  which  would  make  this  prophecy 
to  be  fulfilled  literally  in  the  future  in  the  restoration  of  ancient 
Jerusalem,  betrays  suclr  ignorance  of  the  prophecies  that  it  re- 
quires no  refutation.     Ancient  Jerusalem   is  not  to  be  rebuilt. 
The  type  having  been  fulfilled  in  the  antitype,  has  accomplished 
its  purpose  and  has  passed  away  for  ever.     5th.  This  prophecy 
is  having  its  fulfilment  to-day.     The  "princes  sitting  upon  the 
throne  of  David"  are  those  who  occupy  high  positions  in  the  gos- 
pel kingdom  ;  Jerusalem  being  none  other  than  the  gospel  Church. 
A  similar   passage  is   to  be  found  in  Isaiah  Ivi.  1-8:  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Keep  ye  judgment,  and  do  justice;  for  my  salva- 
tidn    is  near    to    come,   and   my    righteousness    to    be  revealed. 
Blessed  is  the  man  that  doeth  this,  and  the  son  of  man  that  lay- 
eth  hold  on  it;  that  keepeth  the  sabbath  from  polluting  it,  and 
keepeth  his  hand  from  doing  any  evil.     Neither  let  the  son  of 
the  stranger,  that  hath  joined  himself  to  the  Lord,  speak,  saying, 
The  Lord  hath  utterly  separated  me  from  his  people :  neither  let 
the  eunuch  say,    Behold   I   am  a  dry  tree.     For  thus  saith  the 
Lord  unto  the  eunuchs   that  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  choose  the 
things  that  please  me,  and  take  hold  of  my  covenant,  Even  unto 
them  will  I  give  in  mine  house  and  within  my  walls  a  place  and 
a  name  better  than  of  sons  and  of  daughters :  I  will  give  them  an 
everlasting  name,  that  shall  not  be  cut  off.     Also  the  sons  of  the 
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stranger,  that  join  themselves  to  the  Lord,  to  serve  him,  and  to 
love  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  be  his  servants,  every  one  that 
keepeth  the  sabbath  from  polluting  it,  and  taketh  hold  of  my 
covenant;  even  them  will  I  bring  to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make 
them  joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer :  their  burnt  offerings  and 
their  sacrifices  shall  be  accepted  upon  mine  altar :  for  mine  house 
shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people.'' 

Isaiah  above  all  other  prophets  has  been  most  appropriately 
termed  the  evangelical  prophet;  the  latter  portion  of  his  prophe- 
cies, especiall}'^,  referring  to  the  gathering  of  the  spiritual  seed  of 
Abraham  (not  the  carnal  Jews)  from  among  all  nations.  This 
passage,  then,  like  the  former  from  Jeremiah,  is  to  be  interpreted 
as  referring  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  although 
ostensibly  addressed  to  the  type,  as  are  a  majority  of  the  prophe- 
cies, to  be  fulfilled  in  the  antitype.  This  view  is  still  more 
clearly  seen  in  the  following  passage:  "For  as  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth  (the  gospel  kingdom)  which  I  will  make,  shall 
remain  before  me,  saith  the  Lord,  so  shall  your  seed  and  your 
name  remain.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  from  one  new 
moon  to  another,  and  from  one  sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh 
come  to  worship  before  me,  saith  the  Lord."     (Isa.  Ixvi.  22-23.) 

And  still  more  decisive  is  the  following  :  "If  thou  turn  away 
thy  foot  from  the  sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy 
day :  and  call  the  sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honor- 
able; and  shalt  honor  him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  find- 
ing thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words;  then  shalt 
thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride 
upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage 
of  Jacob;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."  (Isa.  Iviii. 
18-14.)  Here,  then,  we  have  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, being  an  introduction  to  the  gospel,  all  the  commands 
necessary  for  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  d.ay  ;  commands  which 
would  not  be  proper  in  the  gospel  itself,  which  deals  with  a  pure- 
ly spiritual  kingdom.  Not  discarding  Moses,  but  considering 
him  as  purely  typical  of  the  gospel,  we  will  find  in  the  prophe- 
cies all  that  we  need  to  know  concerning  the  dedication  of  one- 
seventh  of  our  time  to  the  Lord,  and  just  how  this  time  should 
be  observed. 
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We  have,  then,  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day:  \- 

1st.  The  Fourth  Cf^mandment ;  not  to  be  taken  in  its  mate- 
rial typical  sense  as  given  to  the  Jews  through  Moses,  but  in  its 
application  to  the  antitype  as  given  through  Christ  to  the  world. 

2d.  The  Commands  given  to  the  Jeivs  in  regard  to  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Pentecost  ^^also  to  be  taken  in  a  spiritual  and  not 
material  sbnse. 

3d.  All  Commands  given  by  the  Prophets  concerning  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath^  having  passed  through  the  prism  of  the  cross,  and 
applied  to  the  Lord's  day  in  the  light  of  the  New  Covenant. 

4th.  The  practice  of  the  apostles.  ; 

All  scripture  prophecies  become  perfectly  plain,  if  we  remem- 
ber the  simple  rule  of  substituting  the  name  of  the  antitype  in  the 
place  of  the  type.  Let  us  try  that  rule  on  some  of  the  prophe- 
cies relative  to  the  Lord's  day  and  witness  the  result.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  passage  in  Isaiah  just  referred  to:  Isa.  Iviii.  13. 


THE  PROPER  OBSERVANCE    OF   THE  LORD'S  DAY. 

1st.  We  are  not  to  turn  from  the  day  by  seeking  our  oion 
pleasure.  '  ■ 

All  our  business  affairs  are  to  be  laid  aside  on  this  day.  We 
may  legitimately  occupy  the  six  intervening  days  in  the  pursuit 
of  worldly  treasure  necessary  for  our  own  comfort  and  that  of 
our  fiimilies,  but  this  day  is  especially  to  be  dedicated  to  God's 
work  and  not  to  our  own.  On  this  day  our  own  fortunes,  or  in 
other  words  our  own  petty  kingdoms,  are  at  rest.  We  are  not  to 
think  of  tliem  this  day,  but  to  spend  the  day  in  laboring  for  the 
advancement  of  God's  kingdom,  and  the  building  up  of  his  cause 
in  the'  world.  On  the  Lord's  day  the  merchant  should  be  as 
faithfur  in  the  Lord's  field  of  labor  as  he  has  been  in  his  store  or 
counting-room'  during  the  other  six  days  of  the  week,  and  the 
clerk  must  be  as  diligently  engaged  in  the  Lord's  service  as  he 
has  been  during  the  six  days  in  his  employer's  business.  It  is 
"-not  to  be  a  day  of 'idleness,  but  of  intense  activity;  in  fact,  we 
should  be  more  active  on  this  day  than  on  others,  fpr  we  serve  a 
higlier  master,  and.  engage  in  a  far  more  noble  employment.    We 
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well  know  that  if  a  book-keeper  or  clerk  were  engaged  during 
five  days  of  the  week  in  the  employ  of  an  ordinary  merchant, 
and  on  the  sixth  in  the  employ  of  some  rich  nobleman,  he  at 
least  would  be  as  faithful  on  the  sixth  day  as  he  would  on  any  of 
the  five,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  would  be  even  more 
industrious  on  that  day ;  but  the  reverse  is  almost  the  general 
custom  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  day.  Even  the  great  mass  of 
pi'ofessing  Christians  rise  late  on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  spending  an  hour  or  so  in  the  Sunday-school 
and  listening  to  one  or  two  sermons,  they  spend  the  day  in  idle- 
ness, looking  upon  it  as  a  rest  day  for  the  body,  while  many  use 
the  day  as  a  time  for  making  a  sort  of  review  of  their  own  personal 
duties  during  the  week  that  has  passed,  or  in  laying  plans  for  the 
coming  week,  none  of  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  these  prophecies.       "    ' 

The  Mosaic  law  required  that  no  beast  should  be  compelled  to 
labor  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ;  but  nothing  in  these  prophecies 
indicates  any  such  prohibition  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  day.    Not 
only  every  beast,  but  every  successful  instrument  that  can  be 
brought  to  do  faithful  service  for   God's  kingdom,   is  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose.     There  is  nothing  said  here  about   remaining 
stationary  in  one  place,  as  was  the  case  in  the  wilderness,  but  we 
can  go  in  and  out  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem   on  that  day,  pro- 
vided we  carry  no  worldly  mental  burdens.  Nothing  is  said  about 
a  Sabbath  day's  journey,   which  it  appears  was  permitted  at  a 
later  age  in  the  history  of  Judah,  but  we  may  go  ten  Sabbath 
days'  journeys,  or  even  twenty,  if  by  so  doing  we  can   "visit  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  affliction,"   or  aid  some  erring 
brother  in  an  effort  to  keep  himself  "unspotted  from  the  world," 
or  to  bring  a  lost  soul  to  Christ.     The  prophecy  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  typical  as  a  prohibition  to  bear  material  burdens 
through  the  material  gates  of  the  typical  Jerusalem,   but  in  the 
New  Covenant  rest  we  are  to  "bear  one  another's  burdens  and  so 
fulfil  the  law  [not  of  Moses,   but]  of  Christ."     On  this  day  our 
pleasure  is  not  to  be  in  doing  our   "own  ways"   or  speaking  our 
"own  words,"  but  in  delighting  ourselves  in  the  Lord. 
But  the  bearing  of  burdens  on  the  Lord's  day  through  the 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  1 — 6. 
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gates  of  the  an ti typical  Jerusalem,  has  a  deeper  significance  still. 
It  means  that  no  mental  worldly  burdens  are  to  be  carried  into 
the  Lord's  house  on  that  day.     It  means  that  on  the  morn  of  that 
day  we  are  to  so  consecrate  our  hearts  to  God  by  prayer,  that  we 
shall  go  to  his  house  fully  prepared  to  perform  the  duties  which 
he  requires  of  us  ;  for  we  cannot  do  his  work  and  carry  our  own 
baskets  full  of  provisions  too.     And  oh,  how   many  burdens  are 
carried  every  Lord's  day  through  the  church   door  into    God's 
presence.     Here  is  a  man  with  a  big  roll   under  his  arm.     He 
arranged  with  his  architect  on  Saturday  to    build   him    a  new 
house,  and  he  has  brought  the  plan  with   him,   and  as  soon   as 
seated  he  unrolls  it  and  commences  making  changes  and  improve- 
ments.    He  does  not  hear  a  single  word  of  the  sermon.     Here 
comes  another  with  a  whole  wheel-barrow  full  of  troubles.     And 
a  lady,  too.     Her  mother-in-law  has  slandered  her,  and  she  can 
think  of  nothing  else.     The  minister's  labor  is  in  vain,  as  far  as 
she  is  concerned.     Several   young  men  and  young  women  carry 
heavy  parcels,  labelled  "love  affairs,"  and  the  water  of  life  flows 
all  around  them,  but  they  catch  none  of  it,  for  their  vessels  are 
already  filled.     A  medical  student  has  brought  a  patient  with 
him,  and  is  trying  hard  to  study  the  nature   of  his  disease,  but 
learns  nothing  about  the  nature  and   cure  of  that  terrible  mal- 
ady— the  leprosy  of  sin.     This  man  has  brought  his  farm  with 
him,  but  learns  nothing  about  the  "inheritance  incorruptible,  un- 
defiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away."      A  judge  is  busy  with  a 
case — a  peculiar  case — and  is  busy  in  considering  what  decision 
he  should  render,  and  although  having  an  ear  on  each  side  of  his 
head,  he  hears  not  the  text,  "Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Ctiesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."     There 
are  some,  strange  to  say,  come  empty-handed  and  go  away  heavily 
loaded.     One  has  a  great  bundle  of  criticisms.     He  has  caught 
up  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  weak  points  in  his  minister's  ser- 
mon, but  he  has  allowed  all  the  rest  to  pass  by  like  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan   on  their  way  to  the   Dead  Sea.     How   truly  Christ 
said  of  such,  "Having  ears  ye  hear  not."     And  another  boasts 
as  he  passes  out  of  the  church  door,  that  he  came   to  hear  the 
gospel,  but  heard  nothing  but  the  minister  eulogising  himself. 
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What  a  bundle  he  carries  ;  and  how  different  the  case  would  have 
been  if  he  had  closed  his  eyes  to  the  carnal  and  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  spiritual !  The  Jews  saw  a  Samaritan  with  a  devil  where 
others  saw  the  Son  of  God.  "Having  ears  they  hear  not;  eyes, 
they  see  not."  One  carries  away  the  choir,  but  has  left  the 
spirit  of  the  hymns  that  were  sung;  another  rejoices  in  an  im- 
pression of  the  costumes,  the  hats  and  ornaments ;  while  one 
youth  bears  away  an  album  of  portraits.  Only  here  and  there 
one  who  came  in  "the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day"  has  done  the 
Lord's  work  and  received  the  Lord's  reward — an  enlightened 
understanding  and  a  purified  conscience.  These,  having  washed 
themselves  at  the  fountain  of  gospel  grace,  are  now  prepared  to 
carry  the  water  of  life  to  the  perishing. 

2d.  We  are  not  to  speak  our  own  words.  We  do  not  find  any 
prohibition  in  the  Mosaic  law  for  restraining  a  man  to  the  use  of 
certain  words  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath  day.  But  here  we  find  a 
restriction  as  to  what  language  we  are  to  use  on  the  Lord's  day. 
In  this,  the  Christian  Lord's  day  is  more  strict  than  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  Our  language  on  this  day  is  to  be  that  of  prayer  and 
praise  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  employed  strictly  in  God's  ser- 
vice, in  whatever  way  we  can  make  ourselves  instrumental  in 
building  up  his  kingdom,  whether  by  reading  and  expounding  his 
word,  or  by  our  conversation  leading  sinners  to  Christ,  and 
making  his  merits  and  beauties  known  to  others.  As  our  whole 
time  on  this  day  belongs  to  the  Lord,  so  our  whole  conversation 
should  be  about  his  business,  i  What  would  we  say  of  a  clerk 
who  should  employ  the  whole  or  even  a  part  of  his  employer's 
time,  in  talking  to  his  employer's  customers  about  some  private 
business  of  his  own  ?  Would  not  his  employer  soon  begin  to 
suspect  him  to  be  a  rival,  and  dismiss  him  from  his  employment  ? 
The  clerk's  conversation  with  his  employer's  customers  must  be 
about  his  employer's  business.  In  the  history  of  Israel,  we  read 
of  a  prince  who  stood  by  the  side  of  the  gate  of  Jerusalem,  and 
whenever  any  one  came  in  with  any  important  business  for  his 
father,  the  king,  he  commenced  talking  to  them  '"''his  own  words,'' 
instead  of  delighting  himself  with  that  which  was  to  the  king's 
interest:  and  we  are  told  that  "Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of  the 
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men  of  Israel;"  and  not  long  after  this,  we  learn  that  he  ex- 
cited the  people  and  raised  a  rebellion,  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  it,  where  he  ignominiously  lost  his  life. 

3d.  We  are  to  call  the  Lord's  day  a  delight.  We  all  know 
the  pleasure  we  experience  when  we  are  successful  in  some  busi- 
ness enterprise.  How  cheering  it  is  to  shake  hands  with  some 
old  friend  who  is  engaged  in  some  business  enterprise,  and  hear 
him  exclaim  in  response  to  our  inquiry  in  regard  to  his  worldly 
success,  "Oh,  my  business  is  very  good  now.  I  have  all  I  can 
do."  How  happy  he  appears.  Even  his  health  appears  to  be 
benefited  by  his  success,  and  no  doubt  his  wife  and  children  are 
joyful  partakers  of  his  prosperity.  But  on  the  other  hand,  how 
often  do  we  hear  in  answer  to  some  interrogatory  touching  a  man 
who  looks  sad  and  troubled,  "Oh,  business  is  so  dull — times  are 
so  hard."  How  sad  and  dejected  he  appears.  Even  his  health 
fails  in  consequence,  and  dyspepsia  and  nervousness  seize  upon 
him.  His  wife  and  children  also  bear  the  same  haggard  look. 
But  let  business  revive.  Let  the  times  become  easy  and  money 
plenty,  and  he  is  filled  with  life  and  contentment.  Joy  over- 
spreads his  countenance,  and  he  becomes  happy.  Every  day  we 
nave  'evidence  of  the  interest  men  take  in  the  success  of  their  own 
affairs. 

Now,  if  we  love  our  friends,  we  cannot  but  be  interested  in  their 
welfare.  If  they  are  successful,  we  rejoice  with  them,  and  if  they 
are  unfortunate,  we  feel  that  their  misfortunes  concern  us.  But 
suppose  that  we  are  in  the  employ  of  one  of  these  friends;  that 
we  are  engaged  by  him  as  a  clerk,  for  instance;  would  we  not 
take  a  much  deeper  interest  in  his  success  ?  If  a  clerk  is  honest, 
loves  his  employer,  and  becomes  deeply  interested  in  his  employ- 
er's success  in  business,  he  will  sympathise  with  him  in  his  trials, 
and  participate  in  his  joys.  But  suppose  we  find  a  merchant 
looking  sad  and  troubled,  and  we  inquire  the  cause  of  his  afflic- 
tion and  he  should  answer,  "Business  is  good,  times  are  easy,  but 
my  men  do  not  attend  to  my  business.  They  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  it.  They  neglect  my  customers.  They  take  no  in- 
terest in  my  success."  "Why,  how  is  this?"  we  inquire.  "Do 
you  not  pay  them  regular  salaries  for  attending  to  your  business?" 
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He  answers,  "Yes,  I  pay  them  every  week,  but  they  have  so 
many  little  private  affairs  of  their  own  to  attend  to,  and  that  oc- 
cupy their  whole  attention,  that  they  actually  have  no  time  or 
inclination  to  attend  to  my  aifairs.  When  a  customer  comes  in, 
they  at  once  seize  upon  him,  and  draw  his  attention  away  from  the 
purchase  of  my  goods  to  their  own  private  affairs,  and  then  they 
appear  to  be  vexed  when  I  suggest  to  them  that  my  business  is 
going  to  ruin."  What  would  we  think  of  such  a  lot  of  employees 
as  these  ?  Would  we  not  say  that  they  were  a  lot  of  knaves  and 
should  be  harshly  dealt  with  ?  But  do  we  not  too  often  do  the 
same  thing  when  we  allow  our  thoughts  and  perhaps  our  conver- 
sation to  be  centred  on  our  own  petty  affairs  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  not  upon  the  Lord's  important  transactions  on  his  own  day, 
chosen  above  all  others  to  be  spent  in  his  own  service  ?  God's 
world  is  going  to  ruin.  He  has  placed  us  here  to  attend  to  it. 
He  has  given  us  this  day  to  be  employed  in  bringing  the  world 
to  a  knowledge  of  a  Saviour.  He  pays  us  for  our  services,  and 
if  we  occupy  this  precious  time  in  thinking  our  own  thoughts, 
speaking  our  own  words,  and  attending  to  our  owh  dolls  and  tops 
and  other  mundane  playthings,  are  we  not  robbing  God  just  as 
much  as  the  clerk  who  occupies  his  employer's  time  in  attending 
to  business  of  his  own  ? 

4th.  We  are  to  esteem  it  as  a  holy  day.  Holy  means  sacred. 
We  are  to  value  it  as  a  sagred  day,  a  rich  treasure ;  more  valu- 
able than  all  other  days.  A  day  to  be  devoted  to  the  Lord  by 
reading  his  word,  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  his  law  and 
gospel,  and  holding  spiritual  communion  with  him.  We  know 
what  interest  a  son  or  daughter,  who  is  away  from  home,  takes  in 
the  day  that  he  is  permitted  to  visit  his  father's  house,  and  con- 
verse with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  especially  with  his  be- 
loved parents,  about  those  things  which  are  of  mutual  interest  to 
both.  This,  to  him,  is  a  sacred  day.  He  looks  forward  to  it 
with  deep  interest,  and  longs  for  its  coming.  How  much  more, 
then,  should  we  long  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord's  day,  a  day  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  spiritual  communion  with  our  heavenly 
Father,  and  to  be  occupied  in  his  service  ? 

5th.      We  are  to  call  it  honorable.     That  is,  we  are  to  honor 
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the  day  ;  respect  it  as  a  binding  obligation.  Wherever  you  find 
a  man  who  has  no  respect  for  the  Lord's  day,  mark  that  man. 
Brand  him  as  you  would  a  thief.  If  that  man  can  get  his  hand 
into  your  till  unknown  to  you,  he  will  steal  your  money.  We 
repeat,  that  he  is  already  a  thief,  and  worse  than  a  thief.  He 
robs  God.  God  has  placed  him  in  this  beautiful  world  and  given 
him  a  homie  and  food  and  clothing,  and  he  exacts  one-seventh  of 
his  time  in  pay,  and  he  refuses  to  pay  it.  He  is  living  in  God's 
world  and  refuses  to  pay  his  rent.  If  he  will  rob  God,  he  will 
rob  you.  If  he  will  steal  God's  time,  he  will  steal  your  money. 
Watch  that  man.  Beware  of  the  Sabbath-breaker.  There  is  no 
crime  in  the  decalogue  that  a  Sabbath-breaker  will  not  commit, 
if  he  has  an  opportunity  and  imagines  that  it  will  not  be  known 
to  men.  Trust  no  habitual  Sabbath-breaker.  It  is  an  unfailing 
test  of  character.  If  he  refuses  to  congregate  where  God's  law 
is  studied,  he  will  most  certainly  trample  that  law  under  his  feet. 
The  man  who  will  not  recognise  the  laws  of  his  country,  is  a  trai- 
tor, and  only  wants  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  open  rebellion. 
The  man  who  will  not  give  that  portion  of  time  which  God  re- 
quires to  the  study  and  teaching  of  his  laws,  will  most  assuredly 
betray  you  if  you  trust  him.  The  man  who  will  not  devote  a 
pol*tion  of  his  time  to  the  interests  of  God's  kingdom,  imperfect 
as  the  service  may  be,  is  a  villain.  He  is  destitute  of  all  true 
morality.     Shun  him  as  you  would  the  plague. 

God  demands  one-seventh  of  our  time:  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  a 
right;  he  being  our  landlord  and  we  the  tenants.  We  owe  it  to 
God  just  as  much  as  we  owe  to  our  neighbor  the  money  we  bor- 
rowed from  him :  and  we  owe  it  until  it  is  paid.  "Remember 
the  Sabbath  day"  is  a  due  bill  for  value  received,  and  no  man 
who  refuses  to  pay  it  can  be  an  honest  man.  During  the  six 
days  before,  we  received  from  our  heavenly  Father  the  manna, 
and  our  shoes  and  clothing  are  not  waxen  old ;  and  now,  on 
the  Lord's  day  morning,  God  asks  us  to  pay  the  bill  by  employ- 
ing the  day  in  his  service.  If  any  one  refuses  to  pay,  we  again 
say,  Brand  him  as  a  thief  and  a  robber.  Should  any  Sabbath- 
breaker  complain  that  this  is  harsh  language,  we  answer  him,  Pay 
your  honest  debts,  and  then  we  will  recognise  you  as  an  honest 
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man.     You  owe  God  one-seventh  of  all  your  time;  pay  it  by  hal- 
lowing this  day. 

6th.  Then,  in  these  prophecies  we  find  rich  promises  to  all 
those  who  hallow  the  Lord's  day.  '■''Thou  shalt  delight  thyself 
in  the  Lord.''  See  that  miserable,  cowardly,  sneaking  debtor 
who  will  not  pay  his  honest  debts,  as  he  hides  around  the  corner 
to  avoid  meeting  his  creditor  in  the  street.  He  takes  no  delight 
in  his  creditor.  How  can  he  ?  His  creditor's  presence  is  odious 
to  him.  His  own  conscience  convicts  him  of  robbery.  We  can- 
not delight  ourselves  in  the  Lord,  if  we  rob  him  of  that  which  is 
his  just  due.  But  the  man  who  pays  his  debts  can  face  his  credi- 
tor with  a  smile,  and  enjoy  his  company ;  and  just  so,  the  man 
who  promptly  pays  to  God  what  he  owes  him,  can  rejoice  in  the 
Lord  his  God  with  a  clean  conscience  and  a  pure  heart.  Pay  the 
Lord  what  thou  owest  him,  and  then  thou  shalt  delight  thyself 
in  him.  This  is  what  is  meant  when  the  Scriptures  say,  "The 
pure  in  heart  shall  see  God." 

Then,  the  Lord's  promise  comes  to  him  who  fulfils  this  obliga- 
tion. "I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 
and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  father."  He  that 
has  been  faithful  over  a  few  things  shall  be  made  ruler  over  many 
things.  Our  time  on  earth  is  but  a  state  of  probation  to  test  our 
character  as  to  the  destinies  of  eternity.  If  we  are  honest  be- 
fore God  and  pay  him  all  our  just  dues,  then  he  will  take  us  into 
his  employment  in  that  world  of  which  Christ's  Sabbath  of  rest 
here  on  earth  is  but  a  foretaste.  "The  heritage  of  Jacob"  in- 
cludes all  the  blessings  of  the  New  Covenant.  This  is  to  be  our 
food  for  ever,  even  the  fulness  of  God  in  Christ. 


THE  lord's  day  A  DAY  OF  INTENSE  ACTIVITY. 

The  Lord's  day  is  not  a  day  to  be  spent  in  idleness  and  sloth. 
Some  people  imagine  that  if  they  abstain  from  all  manual  labor 
on  this  day,  they  have  complied  with  all  that  the  day  de- 
mands. They  sleep  a  part  of  the  day,  and  a  part  of  it  they  oc- 
cupy in  telling  idle  tales  or  reading  works  of  fiction,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  day  is  completely  squandered,  and  no  good 
results  from  it. 
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i  The  Lord's  day  was  given  by  Christ  to  the  world,  and  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  world's  redemption.  It  is  not  a  day 
of  idleness,  but  a  day  of  work,  of  busy,  active  life.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  race. 
The  old  Jewish  Sabbath  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  Lord's  day,  and 
was  given  by  Moses  to  the  Jews,  and  not  to  the  world.  It  was 
a  day  that  God  hallowed  in  remembrance  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  was  given  to  the  Jews  as  a  rest  from  bondage,  and 
was  but  a  carnal  rest ;  the  last  day  of  which,  the  carnal  nature  of 
Christ  rested  in  the  grave.  The  dawn  of  the  resurrection  morn- 
ing was  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  world.  When  Christ 
was  laid  in  the  grave,  the  redemption  of  the  world  was  complete 
as  far  as  Christ's  atonement  was  concerned  ;  but  now  the  world 
was  to  be  saved  by  the  preaching  of  that  atonement.  The  foun- 
dation had  been  laid,  and  now  the  building  was  to  be  erected. 
When  God  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  ''the  morning  stars 
sang  together,"  and  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were 
silent  when  Christ  laid  the  foundation  for  man's  redemption?  Oh, 
that  first  Lord's  day  was  a  busy  day,  both  in  heaven  and  upon 
earth.  It  was  certainly  a  busy  day  among  the  angels,  nor  was 
it  a  less  busy  day  among  the  disciples.  Christ's  friends  did  not 
by  any  means  spend  that  day  on  which  he  arose  from  the  dead  in 
idleness.  We  read  that  certain  women  came  "early  in  the  morn- 
as  it  began  to  dawn;"  and  then,  they  were  commanded 
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to  '"''go  quickly  '  and  tell  the  disciples  that  he  was  risen  from  the 
dead.  "And  they  departed  quickly  from  the  sepulchre ;"  and 
Peter  came  running^  and  then  we  read  of  two  of  them  who  went 
into  the  country  where  they  meet  with  their  risen  Lord,  and  that 
same  night  they  return  to  inform  the  other  disciples.  From  early 
dawn  to  late  that  night  we  find  them  busy.  Most  assuredly  that 
was  not  an  idle  day  to  the  disciples,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
to  others. 

Nor  was  the  day    of  Pentecost  one  of  less    activity.     Peter 

-preached  a  thrilling  sermon   on  that  day,   that    resulted  in  the 

conversion  of  three  thousand  persons.     This  was  no  mean  day's 

work ;  and  if  there  is  any  truth   in  the  views   of  our  Baptist 

friends,  that  these  converts  on  that  day  received  an  immersion  of 
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their  bodies  in  water  at  the  hands  of  the  disciples,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  those  disciples  were  excessively  tired  when  night 
came.     That  was  anything  but  a  Jewish  Sabbath  to  them. 

The  Lord's  day  is  not  a  day  of  bodily  rest.  A  world  is  to  be 
saved  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  God  has  appointed  this 
day  as  the  day  on  which  it  is  to  be  done,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be 
done  by  resting  on  this  day.  The  word  Sabbath  applied  to  this 
day  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  a  day  of  work — hard  work,  and  of  in- 
tense activity.  If  every  professing  Christian  would  work  as  hard 
on  the  Lord's  day  for  God's  kingdom,  as  he  does  on  other  days 
for  himself,  within  ten  years  the  world  would  be  turned  upside 
down.  It  is  a  grievous  error  into  which  many  Christians  have 
fallen,  of  supposing  that  they  keep  the  day  holy  when  they  spend 
it  in  idleness.  There  is  work — a  world  of  work — to  be  done  on 
this  day,  and  not  an  hour  of  it  can  be  lost  without  committing 
sin.  We  repeat  that  it  is  not  a  Sabbath  in  the  sense  of  bodily 
rest.  The  apostles  never  called  it  by  that  name.  They  ever 
designated  it  as  the  "Lord's  day"  or  the  "First  day  of  the  week," 
either  of  which  indicates  the  very  reverse  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
It  is  not  a  Jewish  Sabbath,  but  a  Lord's  day  of  busy,  active  work. 
The  early  Christians  did  not  call  it  the  Sabbath.  It  is  a  modern 
error  that  has  given  the  name  to  a  day  just  the  reverse  of  what 
the  etymology  of  the  word  means.  We  do  not  approve  of  chang- 
ing the  name  given  to  the  day  by  the  apostles  to  one  belonging  to 
another  day  pertaining  to  the  system  of  Moses.  If  any  change 
is  made,  let  it  be  one  that  is  appropriate,  introduced  by  usage, 
and  not  by  a  false  taste. 


"SUNDAY"  AN  APPROPRIATE  NAME  FOR  THE    LORD'S  DAY. 

.  We  observe  that  many  good  men,  especially  ministers  of  the 
gospel  and  officers  of  churches,  are  careful  to  call  the  Lord's  day 
"the  Sabbath."  Ask  them  why  they  do  so,  and  they  will  answer 
you  that  the  name  Lord's  day  is  more  appropriate,  but  less  con- 
venient and  but  little  used ;  that  Sunday  is  a  pagan  name,  the  day 
formerly  being  dedicated  by  heathen  nations  to  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  and  consequently  to  call  the  day  Sunday  favors  pagan 
idolatry. 
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This  reasoning  would  be  valid,  did  we  still  consider  the  day  as 
consecrated  to  the  sun.  But  Paul's  reasoning  in  regard  to  conse- 
crated meats  (Rom.  xiv.  ;  1st  Cor.  viii.)  utterly  annihilates  this 
argument.  Meat  consecrated  to  an  idol  may  be  eaten  by  a  Chris- 
tian with  perfect  impunity,  if  eaten  to  satisfy  hunger  and  not  to 
worship  the  idol ;  unless  some  weak  brother  (and  alas,  how  many 
weak  brothers  there  are,  who  persist  in  being  weak  and  puny, 
rather  than  drink  deep  of  the  gospel  medicine  !)  should  through 
his  ignorance  be  caused  to  stumble.  - 

Sunday,  we  say,  is  a  proper  name.  We  care  nothing  about 
the  origin  of  the  word.  It  may  have  been  pagan  before  it  was 
baptized  by  Christian  usage.  Cornelius  was  a  pagan,  yet  when 
he  was  baptized  a  Christian,  no  one  ever  thought  of  changing  his 
name.  The  changing  of  names  in  religious  rites  is  a  practice  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  is  practised  on  all  ecclesiastics 
from  Pope  Leo  XIII.  down  to  Fra  Benito  and  Sister  Agnes,  who 
sweep  the  floor  and  whip  the  dogs  out  of  the  most  humble  con- 
vent. Why,  then,  should  we  ape  the  Romish  Church  in  this? 
We  honor  no  idol  by  eating  consecrated  meat  when  we  are  hun- 
gry, and  we  do  no  dishonor  by  calling  the  Lord's  day  Sunday, 
unless  we  entertain  in  our  minds  the  pagan  superstition  of  conse- 
crating the  day  to  the  worship  of  the  sun-god. 

The  Jewish  Sabbath  was  in  memory  of  a  night — of  the  hours 
consecrated  to  rest.  The  period  to  which  it  most  appropriately 
belongs  is  that  period  commencing  with  the  night  on  which  the 
pascal  lamb  was  slain  in  Egypt,  and  it  ended  with  the  rising  sun 
on  the  morning  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  The  Christian 
Sunday  begins  with  the  rising  sun — most  appropriate  symbol  of 
light.  It  commenced  on  the  morning  when  the  "Sun  of  Right- 
eousness" arose  from  the  grave,  and,  scattering  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  long  Jewish  night,  ascended  triumphant  in  the  full 
splendor  of  the  New  Covenant,  to  give  light  not  only  to  the  Jew, 
but  to  all  who  sit  in  heathen  darkness.  Sunday,  then,  is  a  proper 
name  to  designate  a  day  whose  refulgent  light  already  encircles 
the  globe,  and  before  whose  dissolving  beams  the  ruins  of  Juda- 
ism and  Paganism  are  fast  crumbling  back  to  dust. 

Sunday,  a  day  whose  morning  light  found  in  the  sepulchre  of 
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a  risen  Saviour  nothing  but  his  grave  clothes,  appropriate  symbols 
of  all  carnal  shadows,  to  be  for  ever  buried  in  the  grave  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  while  the  kingdom  of  light,  illumined  by  the 
celestial  Sun,  fears  no  night  and  no  grave. 

Sunday  J  a  day  whose  noonday  splendors  cheer  the  pilgrim  in 
his  onward  march  towards  the  celestial  world,  undimmed  by  any 
cloud  of  sin,  unwearied  by  any  labor  in  the  Lord's  service,  as 
he  presses  forward  "toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Sunday,  a  day  whose  evening  shadows  entrance  the  believer's 
eve  as  he  beholds  the  golden  towers  and  battlements  and  pearly 
gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  all  aglow  with  the  refulgent  splen- 
dors of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  May  we  all  spend  an  eter- 
nity in  his  light ! 

Sunday,  a  day  of  active  Christian  effort  here,  whose  evening 
glories  will  fade  into  the  eternal  day  when  all  the  people  of  God 
shall  be  gathered  home  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  his  kingdom 
for  ever.  "And  in  the  city  of  the  living  God  we  shall  behold  with 
the  eyes  of  the  immortal  nature,  the  light  which  beams  forth 
from  the  eternal  throne."  "And  the  citv  had  no  need  of  the 
sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  did 
lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  And  the  nations  of 
them  which  are  saved  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it."  "And  there 
shall  be  no  night  there ;  and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light 
of  the  sun ;  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light ;  and  they  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever." 


REVIEW   AND    CONCLUSION. 
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The  foregoing  article  was  prepared  for  publication  over  four 
years  ago  (being  intended  as  part  of  a  larger  work),  and  has  been 
given  to  the  Review  with  but  few  unimportant  changes.  Of  all 
the  works  on  this  subject,  defending  the  views  here  opposed,  that 
which  appears  to  contain  the  most  solid  reasoning  is  by  Prof. 
Fairbairn  of  Glasgow. — Fairhairns  Typology,  Vol.  XL,  Sec.  3. 
But  the  defepts  of  his  system  are  so  evident,  that  a  few  quota- 
tions will  serve  to  show,  we  think,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  the  plan  we  have  presented  is  the  right  one. 
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Dr.  Fairbairn  maintains  that  a  seventh  day  of  rest  was  given 
to  the  world  at  the  creation,  and  that  it  was  "engrafted"  into  the 
Jewish  system,  which  gave  it  a  "symbolical  and  typical  value," 
and  that  from  thence  "the  original  ordinance"  y^di^  transferred  to 
the  Christian  system,  with  a  new  day  and  a  new  name,  and  yet 
he  contends  for  '^a  strict  and  literal  obligation  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment." 

We  have  nowhere  maintained  that  God  gave  the  world  no  week- 
ly rest  until  he  gave  the  manna  to  the  Israelites  in  the  desert. 
We  have  admitted  that  from  inference  we  understand  that  God's 
preachers  of  righteousness  did  teach  the  people  to  observe  a  weekly 
rest.  We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this,  and  we  should 
consider  it  a  great  error  to  say  that  the  antediluvian  world 
had  no  seventh  day  rest.  We  can  form  no  idea  of  the  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  that  some  of  these  preachers  may  have 
possessed,  when  we  consider  that  father  and  son  associated  with 
each  other  through  a  period  of  several  hundred  years,  and  impart- 
ed their  wisdom  and  knowledge  to  each  other ;  while  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant  walked  with  them  as  their  Teacher  and  Guide, 
instructing  them  in  divine  truths  much  as  he  did  with  his  disci- 
ples at  a  later  period  on  the  hills  of  Galilee.  To  preach  right- 
eousness was  to  preach  the  moral  law,  and  that  law  includes  the 
Fourth  Commandment — the  dedication  of  one-seventh  of  our  time 
to  God's  service.  But  what  we  contend  for  is,  that  the  Jewish 
Type  was  not  given  to  the  world.  The  Jewish  type  was  given 
to  the  Jew,  and  to  the  Jew  only,  with  the  exception  of  the  prose- 
lyte or  stranger  within  his  gate.  It  was  never  given  to  the 
Gentile  world.  Dr.  Fairbairn  says  of  the  Sabbath :  "Having 
been  engrafted  into  a  religion  so  purely  symbolical  as  the 
Mosaic,  it  was  unavoidable  that  the  bodily  rest  enjoined  in  it 
should  acquire,  like  all  the  other  outward  things  belonging  to  the 
religion,  a  symbolical  and  typical  value."  Typology^  Vol.  II.,  p. 
126.  Until  this  engrafting  process  was  accomplished,  it  was 
neither  type  nor  symbol  to  any  Gentile  nation.  Dr.  Fairbairn  also 
confirms  this  when  he  admits  (p.  129),  "so  little  depended  upon 
the  exact  day,  that  on  the  occasion  of  renewing  the  sabbatical  in- 
stitution in   the  wilderness,   the  Lord  seemB  to  have  made  the 
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weekly  series  run  from  the  first  giving  of  the  manna.  His  exam- 
ple, therefore,  in  the  work  of  creation,  was  intended  merely  to  fix 
the  relative  proportion  between  the  days  of  ordinary  labor  and 
those  of  sacred  rest,  and  with  that  view  is  appealed  to  in  the  law." 
In  this  we  believe  Dr.  Fairbairn  to  be  right.  We  certainly  can 
obtain  no  inference  from  Gen.  ii.  3,  that  bears  the  faintest  shadow 
of  a  command.  The  only  inference  we  derive  from  this  passage 
is,  that  God  blessed  and  sanctified  the  seventh  period  of  creation 
by  making  it  the  period  in  which  the  great  drama  of  man's  earth- 
ly career  was  to  be  enacted — his  fall  and  redemption;  otherwise 
it  would  have  been  stated  as  it  was  of  the  other  six  days :  "the 
evening  and  the  morning"  were  the  seventh  day;  but  the  "even- 
ing" was  yet  to  come  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  the 
"morning"  of  the  New  Covenant  was  far  away  in  the  distance  of 
future  ages.  Nor  is  the  seventh  day  anywhere  called  a  Sabbath 
until  the  Jewish  type  was  given  to  the  Israelites.  Until  a  writ- 
ten law  was  given,  God's  commands  were  taught  by  word  of  mouth, 
by  men  whom  he  called  for  this  purpose  as  he  did  Abraham.  The 
Patriarchal  age  was  probably  to  some  extent  typical  of  that  work 
which  is  now  in  progress  in  missionary  fields,  where  Christian 
ministers  (preachers  of  righteousness)  are  busily  engaged  in  in- 
structing unlettered  men  by  word  of  mouth — imparting  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  that  law  which  their  children  will  be  able  at 
some  future  time  to  read  for  themselves.  Those  who  have  labored 
as  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field  can  understand  this  perfectly 
well. 

In  regard  to  Col.  ii.  16,  Dr.  Fairbairn  presents  precisely  the 
same  view  that  we  have  given,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  correct 
one.  He  says :  "The  apostle  discharges  Christians  from  the  ob- 
servance of  Sabbath  days,  not  in  a  false  and  improper  sense,  but 
in  that  very  sense  in  which  they  w^ere  shadows  of  good  things  to 
come,  placing  them  on  a  footing,  in  this  respect,  with  distinctions 
of  meat  and  drink.  It  is  needless  to  say  here  that  certain  feast 
days  of  the  Jews,  being  withdrawn  from  a  common  to  a  sacred 
use,  were  called  Sabbaths,  and  that  the  apostle  alludes  exclusively 
to  these.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  they  were  so  called 
and  are  also  included  here  ;  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  seventh 
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;   day  Sabbath,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  was  the 
one  most  likely  to  be  thought  of  by  the  Colossians.     Unless  it 
had  been  expressly  excepted,  we  must  in  fairness  suppose  it  to 
have  been  at  least  equally  intended  with  the  others." — Typology^ 
Vol.  II.,   p.  125.     Can   anything  be   plainer  than   this?     The 
Jewish  Sabbath  was  abolished,  and  could  by  no  manner  of  means 
be  transferred  to  the  Christian  system.  Again,  Dr.  Fairbairn  says : 
"When  another  state  of  things  was  introduced,   it  became  neces- 
sary to  assign  to  such  Sabbath — the  Jewish  seventh  day  of  rest — a 
place  among  the  things  that  were  done  away,  and  so  far  to  change 
the  ordinance  itself  as  to  transfer  it  to  a  different  day,  and  even 
call  it  by  a  new  name.     But  as  baptism  in  the  Spirit  is  Christ's 
circumcision,  so  the  Lord's  day  is  his  Sabbath;  and  to  be  in  the 
Spirit  on  that  day,  worshipping  and  serving  him  in  the  truth  of 
his  gospel,  is  to  take  up  the  yoke  of  the  Fourth  Commandment." — 
Typology,  p.  127.     Here  in  a  nut-shell  we  have  precisely  the 
ground  we  advocate.     The  Jewish    Sabbath  is  abolished.     The 
"ordinance  itself"  becomes  anew  day — the  Christian  Lord's  day. 
No  one  will  for  a  moment  pretend  to  say  that  Christ's  circum- 
cision by  the  Spirit  is  a  transfer  of  Jewish  carnal  circumcision 
into  the  New   Covenant  system.     Then,  why  contend  that  the 
Lord's  day  is  a  transfer  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ?  There  is  no  trans- 
fer about  it.     The  one    is  a  type  of  the  other,  and  as  such  can- 
not be  transferred.     And  yet  Dr.   Fairbairn  maintains  that  the 
Fourth   Commandment  is  to   be   observed   literally.     Why,  we 
doubt  very  much  if  the  good    Doctor  ever  observed  it  literally 
himself — keeping    Saturday    instead   of   Sunday.     The    Fourth 
Commandment  is  no  more  to  be  understood  literally  than  is  the 
prefice  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  the  promise  affixed  to  the 
Fifth,  to  be  understood  literally.  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  is  applicable  to  every 
baptized  child  whom   God  has  chosen  from  the  bondage  of  the 
great  heathen  world  (the  true  Egypt),   by  giving  him   his  birth 
in   a  Christian  land,   of  Christian  parents,  and  with  Christian 
privileges,  in  accordance  with  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham, 
that  he  would  bless  the  infaAts  of  his  spiritual  seed.     This  is  an 
election  by  birthright  which  no  man  can   deny,  and  yet  not  the 
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election  to  eternal  life  in  Christ  from  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  "That  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  (Canaan)  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,"  does  not  mean  that  every  child 
who  is  obedient  to  his  Christian  parents  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
homestead  in  modern  Palestine,  but  that  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  long  life  of  blessing  and  usefulness  in  the  Christian  Church, 
comparatively  free  from  the  vices  and  temptations  to  which  his 
neighbors'  children  are  continually  exposed,  hastening  them  on  to 
an  untimely  grave,    y  ■    ^i-v  ?;>    :; 

Those  who  contend  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  was  literally 
given  to  the  world  from  the  beginning,  would  do  well  to  stop  and 
think  a  moment.     If  the  Fourth  Commandment,  as  it  stands  in  the 
Decalogue,  was  literally  given  to  the  world,  then  the  preface  to  the 
Ten  Commandments  was  given  literally  also.    Now,  we  know  of  no 
sense  in  which   it  can   be  said  that  God  brought  every  child  of 
Adam  born  into  the  world  out  of  Egypt  before  he  had  learned 
the  first  table  of  the  law,  or  even  the  First  Commandment ;  un- 
less the  atonement  of  Christ  was   universal :  that  is,  that  Christ 
made  atonement  for  Adam's  sin  for  the  whole  race.     Now  this  is 
a  measure  of  New  School  doctrine  which  none  of  our  Old  School 
friends  are  going  to  accept.     Nor.  is  it  literally  true.     Pharaoh 
and  his  hosts  were  not  "brought  up  out  of  Egypt."     The  Canaan- 
ites  destroyed  by  Joshua  were  never  "brought  up  out  of  Egypt." 
The  facts  of  the  case  are,   that  God  brought  his  Church  out  of 
Egypt,  including  their  infant  children.   Christ  died  for  his  Church, 
including  the  children  of  believers.     The  latter  are  redeemed  from 
Egypt,  or  the  pagan  world,  by  birthright,  inheriting  the  promises 
made  to  the  fathers.     If  we  are  wrong  on  this  point,    we  would 
thank  any  one  who  would  put  us  right. 

The  Lord's  day  is  a  new  day,  in  memory  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion ;  a  day  in  which  we  are  not  to  worship  God  by  carnal  cere- 
monies, but  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  State  can  only  enforce 
the  outward  observance  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  the  gos- 
pel requires  of  its  adherents  their  spiritual  observance  as  well. 
The  Jews  observe  the  day  in  which  Christ  lay  in  the  tomb,  and 
rightly,  too,  as  they  reject  the  Saviour.  We  observe  the  day  he 
arose.     The  Jewish  system  enjoined  not  only  rest  of  the  body  on 
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the  Sabbath,  but  also  strict  meditation  in  the  law — a  state  of  dis- 
cipleship  :  but  the  Christian  system  requires  the  teaching  of  the 
gospel — a  state  of  apostleship.  Herein  consists  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  two  days ;  hence  the  Christian  Church  cannot 
be  too  strict  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  "spending  the 
whole  time  in  the  public  and  private  exercise  of  God's  worship, 
except  so  much  as  is  to  be  taken  up  in  works  of  necessity  and 
mercy."  We  repeat,  then,  that  we  cannot  be  too  strict  in  its  ob- 
servance. It  is  better  for  us  to  err  on  the  right  side,  if  we  err 
at  all,  doing  too  much  than  too  little ;  and  when  our  summons 
comes  to  call  us  into  the  next  period  of  rest — the  rest  in  the 
New  Jerusalem — may  we  hear  with  it  the  welcome  reception, 
"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord."  '  ^^'vf  v;> 


ARTICLE  IV. 
THE  EVANGELIST  AND  CHURCH  WORK. 


In  the  present  circumstances  of  our  Church  there  are  few 
matters  of  more  interest,  and  which  deserve  to  be  more  prayer- 
fully considered,  than  those  indicated  in  the  title  of  this  article. 
Doubtless,  each  one  has  some  general  idea  as  to  what  "the  evan- 
gelist" is,  and  what  his  work  should  be.  But  have  we  the  right 
idea  ?  The  writer  does  not  pretend  to  be  better  informed  nor 
more  capable  of  correct  judgment  than  others.  Here  is  simply 
an  expression  of  belief  that  in  many  cases  wrong  ideas  are  held 
as  to  evangelistic  work ;  or  if  the  theory  \^  I'ight,  that  the  practice 
is  wrong.  Thank  God  for  every  conviction  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  evangelist  is  a  much  needed,  if  not  an  essential, 
factor  in  Church  work.  We  are  realising  that  we  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  work  as  it  opens  rapidly  and  widely  on  every  side 
of  us.  The  means  used  hitherto  do  not,  as  we  are  finding,  suffice 
for  meeting  the  demands  made  upon  us.  Our  destitute  regions 
seem  to  be  enlarging  rather  than  growing  less.  And  now  we  are 
awaking  to  see  that  some  extraordinary  efforts  and  plans  must  be 
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made  in  order  to  keep  the  world  from  outrunning  Christianity. 
For  this  purpose  there  is  a  hope  which  will  not  make  us  ashamed 
in  the  evangelist.  He  is  a  scriptural  officer  (Acts  xxi.  8;  Eph. 
iv.  11),  and  his  work  is  scriptural  (2  Tim.  iv.  '5).  It  is  well, 
tlierefore,  that  the  mind  of  the  Church  is  turning  so  fully  in  this 
direction.  But  who  is  the  evangelist  ?  What  is  his  work  ?  Our 
Form  of  Government  says  (Chap.  IV.,  Sec.  II.,  Par.  VI.) : 
"When  a  minister  is  appointed  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  he  is 
commissioned  to  preach  the  word  and  administer  the  sacraments ' 
in  foreign  countries,  frontier  settlements,  or  the  destitute  parts 
of  the  Church ;  and  to  him  may  be  intrusted  power  to  organise 
churches  and  ordain  ruling  elders  and  deacons  therein." 

Webster  says:  "2.  A  preacher  or  publisher  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  licensed  to  preach,  but  not  having  charge  of  a  par- 
ticular church."  Our  doctrine,  as  expressed  above,  is  more  nearly 
right;  hwi  owe  practice  is,  generally,  more  in  accordance  with 
Webster's  definition.  We  practically  regard  the  evangelist,  not 
so  much  as  a  worker  in  really  destitute  fields^  as  a  worker  among 
the  feeble  and  destitute  churches.  Now,  it  is  true  that  we  do  need 
such  a  worker  as  the  latter.  Great  results  would  be  gained  if 
we  could  so  arrange  as  to  have  a  few  men,  with  the  proper  gifts 
for  the  work,  licensed  to  preach  but  having  charge  of  no  particular 
church,  who  can  go  freely  among  the  churches  and  hold  special 
protracted  services.  Very  great  good  and  larger  progress  would 
undoubtedly  result  from  such  work  rightly  conducted.  The  fact 
should  be  recognised  and  utilised,  that  some  are  gifted  of  God  for 
reaping  the  harvests  which  others  have  sowed.  The  holding  of 
protracted  services  is  beneficial.  Experience  says  so.  The  Church 
needs  them.  When  we  ask,  Why  do  other  denominations  grow 
and  spread  through  the  land  more  rapidly  than  our  own?-^the 
answer  is  found  just  here.  The  wisdom  of  protracted  services  is 
that  the  church  is  revived,  and  souls  are  converted  to  God  by,  as 
it  were,  compelling  men  to  listen  to  and  think  upon  the  great 
gospel  matters  day  after  day  without  the  undoing  influences  of 
the  world  working  to  dissipate  religious  thought,  as  when  the 
services  are  held  only  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  leaving  a  week  ber 
tween  each.  "My  people  doth  not  consider,"  said  God.  But 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  1 — 7. 
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the  protracted  service  compels  them  to  think,  bj  holding  them 
down  to  the  subject  through  a  series  of  days.  The  people  also 
must  and  will  love  the  Church  which  thus  works  to  win  them. 
Our  policy  has  been  too  much  confined  to  the  simple  work  of 
sowing  and  cultivating  the  seed  (and  none  sow  purer  or  better 
seed),  and  too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  gatheri7ig  work.  We 
sow  faithfully,  and  then  allow  others  to  enter  into  our  labors  by 
gathering  the  harvests,  while  we  keep  on  sowing.  In  agriculture 
the  harvesting  is  a  specifil  wo7'k,  and  a  time  of  activity,  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  joy.  Does  not  God  preach  sermons  in  nature? 
Would  not  our  Church  do  well  to  hear  what  others  hear,  and  thus 
share  in  the  profits  ?        ■>■■'■- ''^<  ■-::'' :'^^ '■■■':>^':^^^^^^ 

God's  money,  held  in  trust  by  his  people,  would  be  well  spent 
if  some  of  it  were  consecrated  to  this  end.     Let  it  not  be  thought 
that  here  is  a  wandering  from  our  subject.     For  the  object  in  this 
seeming  digression  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  evan- 
gelist is  supposed,  often,  to  be  the  man  for  such  work ;  and  to 
protest  against  this  idea.     This  worker,  of  whom  mention  has 
thus  been  made,  would  be  a  helper  of  pastors  and  visitor  to  desti- 
tute churches.     He  would  work  with  pastors  as  needful,  and  es- 
pecially among  organised,  but  destitute,   churches.     This  is  not 
the  sphere  for  the  evangelist.    True,  our  Book  sends  him  to  "des- 
titute parts  of  the  Church."     But  would  it  not  be  better  to  say, 
"destitute  districts  or  sections  of  our  land,"  thereby  meaning  the 
places  where  we  have  not,  but  should  have,  organised  churches  ? 
This  would  exactly  indicate  the  true  and  proper  field  for  evange- 
listic labor,  and  express  the  character  of  the  work.    Perhaps  there 
w^ould  be  no  objection,  but  rather  advantage,  should  he  assist  pas- 
tors and  help  destitute  churches,  when  he  could  find  time  from 
his  special  occupation.     This,  however,  would  rarely  occur,  for  the 
fields  are  wide,  and  white  for  the  harvest,  where  there  are  no  reapers. 
But  to  confine  himself  to  that  helping  work,  or  even  give  it  any 
large  part  of  his  attention,  would  be  to  miss  and  leave  undone  his 
own  peculiar  work.     His  mission  should  be  where  we  have  no 
pastors  and  no  organised  churches ;  but  some  of  our  scattered 
sheep,  and  many  others  who  need  to  be  gathered  into  the  fold. 
There  let  him  call  people  to   hear  the  gospel,  organise  churches, 
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and  do  pastoral  and  ministerial  work,  until  the  things  thus  built 
can  stand  and  be  regularly  possessed  by  the  Church.  This  is  to 
''do  the  work  of  an  evangelist."  In  one  sense,  every  preacher 
of  the  gospel  is  an  evangelist.  But  the  worker  contemplated  in 
our  Book  and  here,  should  go  to  points  not  reached  by  the  ordi- 
nary ministry  and  work  of  the  Church.  Were  this  recognised  as 
the  true  doctrine  as  to  the  evangelist,  there  would  be  a  new  state 
of  things,  and  a  better  history  for  our  Church,  as  a  part  of  the 
great  army  of  Jesus  the  King.  But  if  we  regard  the  evangelist 
as  a  mere  visitor  to  the  churches  already  organised,  or  as  chiefly 
this,  we  shall  have  only  a  second  or  third-rate  place  in  the  work 
of  reclaiming  the  wilderness. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  doctrine 
advocated  contemplates  the  evangelist  as  a  missionary.  If  we 
send  him  to  foreign  fields,  we  say  his  work  is  there,  and  not 
among  our  organised  churches.  Should  he  forsake  that  sphere,  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  duty.  Is  it  less  so  when  the  missionary  to 
the  home  fields  confines  his  labors  chiefly  to  the  places  where 
churches  are  already  organised  ?  The  Presbytery  should  send 
him  out  to  open  and  prepare  the  way  for  regular  church  work. 
When  be  has  gained  and  established  a  good  footing  in  any  neigh- 
borhood, planted  churches,  etc.,  it  is  not  his  duty  to  settle  there, 
unless  he  means  to  abandon  evangelistic  work.  Let  him  push 
on,  therefore,  after  committing  the  results  of  his  work  to  the  care 
of  his  Presbytery.  Can  it  be  right  to  fill  even  a  scriptural  office, 
and  then  fetter  the  incumbent  so  that  he  cannot  perform  his  du- 
ties ?  This  is  done  by  regarding  the  evangelist  as,  let  us  say,  a 
sort  of  extra  minister  to  churches  already  established.  In  order 
that  he  may  be  literally  a  "  home  missionary,  '  if  employed  with- 
in our  own  land,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  provide  for 
holding  and  cultivating  the  fields  which  he  clears  and  plants  with 
churches.  Surely  there  is  a  felt  need,  great  and  urgent,  calling 
for  evangelistic  work.     Our  response  should  be, 

(1)  To  appoint  men  to  this  work. 

(2)  To  assure  to  them  freedom  of  time  and  effort  in  discharg- 
ing their  mission. 

(3)  To  hold  faithfully  and  fully  the  points  which  they  gain  for  us. 
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The  matter  is  growing  serious.  Destitute  fields  are  crying 
loudly  to  us  from  all  directions.  There  is  no  time  for  trifling  or 
"red-tape."        •  ■.•:■'■,:  ■•  ;'.\;/- \;'' ^^--V:  .w^- /.  ■':■T-^'^";;•-■"^ 

And  now,  in  order  to  a  full  discussion  of  our  subject,  certain 
matters  must  be  touched  of  very  grave  importance..  In  ventur- 
ing the  remarks  which  follow,  it  is  not  with  more  than  a  very 
faint  hope  that  they  will  be  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Church. 
But  while  speaking  earnest  opinions  without  fear,  nothing  more 
is  asked  than  a  sincere  examination  of  what  may  be  said,  followed 
by  action  which,  putting  self  aside,  may  be  for  the  greatest  good 
to  souls,  and  most  conducive  to  God's  glory  in  the  advance  of 
his  kingdom.  Questions  must  arise  as  we  seek  to  prosecute  our 
work ;  and  these  questions  must  be  met.         *'        '       '      '  •  ■ - 

(1)  How  can  we  properly  care  for  our  destitute  churches,  if 
the  evangelist  may  not  dwell  among  them  ? 

Let  the  Presbytery,  observing  the  needy  points,  direct  its  set- 
tled pastors  to  take  from  their  own  charges  some  time  for  such 
churches.  In  many  cases  a  whole  or  a  part  of  a  Sabbath  month- 
ly, can  be  devoted  thus.  By  this  plan  there  are  few,  if  any,  of 
our  destitute  churches  which  will  not  be  reached  and  cared  for. 
Just  here,  a  suggestion :  ought  not  the  churches  which  have  pas- 
tors to  consider  the  wants  of  their  less  privileged  brethren,  and 
send  them  assistance,  though  at  the  price  of  self-denial  ?  It 
would  be  a  grand  thing  should  these,  without  waiting  the  action 
of  Presbytery  calling  for  the  temporary  use  of  their  pastors,  pro- 
ceed, out  of  their  own  thoughtfulness,  to  contribute  a  part  of  their 
time  to  the  relief  of  the  needy — sending  their  pastors  to  them  now 
and  then.  Is  there  one  of  our  churches  which  does  this  ?  How 
many  have  ever  thought  of  it  ?  Aside  from  the  hope  of  praise, 
is  not  this  duty  f 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  life  of  any  church  that  it  shall  have  a 
sermon  or  sermons  every  Sabbath.  Else  had  many  of  our  coun- 
try churches  perished  long  since.  But  it  is  selfishness  to  demand 
all  of  a  minister's  time  at  one  point,  because  (and  is  there  other 
reason  ?)  the  people  there  are  able  to  pay  him  a  living  salary. 
Here  is  a  matter  to  be  well  weighed;  for  not  the  minister  alone, 
but  the  churches  also,  are  to  see  that  the  gospel  is  preached  to 
every  creature. 
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Further,  an  organised  church,  though  it  have  no  pastor,  is  in  a 
position  of  great  advantage,  as  compared  with  people  who  are 
churchless,  scattered,  and  having  no  bonds  drawing  them  together. 
There  is  somewhat  here  that  should  not  be  cast  awaj  without 
serious  thought.  The  organised  church  has  a  ministry  which 
God  has  provided  for  its  necessities,  and  which  we  recognise,  but 
do  not  use.  There  may  not  be  an  "ordained  minister,"  as  we 
usually  understand  that  term.  But  there  is  the  eldership.  With 
this  power  in  hand,  it  is  robbery  to  take  the  evangelist  for  organ- 
ised churches.  We  have  much  unused  material — rdead  power. 
Can  it  not  be  utilised  ?  No  disparagement  of  others  is  intended 
in  the  assertion  that,  in  most  cases,  our  eldership  is  able  to  give 
as  good  service  as  the  majority  of  ministers  ordained  in  other  de- 
nominations, and  accepted  by  the  people.  This  is  no  boast,  but 
thanksgiving  before  God.  Now,  our  need  here  is,  not  the  evan- 
gelist, but  a  recognition  of  the  elders  on  the  part  of  the  people; 
of  the  people  on  the  part  of  the  elders ;  and  of  our  repressed 
powers  on  the  part  of  Presbytery.  Why  not  call  and  appoint  our 
elders  for  our  unsupplied  wants  ?  Why  not  make  special  appoint- 
ments where  elders  shall  be  more  positively  required  to  hold  the 
helm  which  there  is  no  other  hand  to  take.  Has  not  the  Holy 
Spirit  made  these  elders  "overseers  of  the  flock"  ?  Having  them, 
the  want  of  "ordained  ministers"  should  never  cause  the  cessa- 
tion of  services  in  God's  house.  Instead  of  sending  the  evan- 
gelist to  "destitute  churches,"  it  were  better  to  license  an  elder, 
where  other  arrangements  cannot  be  made.  Paul  said  to  Timothy : 
"  The  things  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses, 
the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also."  Is  it  true  that  no  such  men  are  possible  until  we 
have  carried  them  through  our  course  ?  They  are  to  "be  able  to 
teacli  others" — what?  The  gospel.  And  we  have  unused  men 
in  abundance,  who  can  fill  this  requirement.  A  house  is  not  built 
of  only  one  kind  of  timber.  Let  us  utilise  the  rough,  as  well  as 
the  "dressed"  pieces.  But  under  present  circumstances  the  elder 
stands  aloof.  For  he  and  the  people  both  feel  that  he  is  not 
really  an  authorised  teacher.  Let  this  be  corrected  by  the  voice 
of  our  courts,  calling  them  authoritatively  to  this  work,  which  we 
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have  none  others  to  do,  jet  which,  ought  to  be  done.  We  have 
men  in  and  out  of  our  eldership  who  would  "adorn  the  gospel" 
by  their  ministration,  as  fully,  to  say  the  least,  as  many  whom  we 
now  recognise  as  "ordained  ministers"  in  other  denominations. 
Are  any  of  our  rules  so  much  cast  iron  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
breaking,  by  this  plan  ? 

We  may  think  of  our  law  in  Chap.  VI.,  Sec.  VL,  Par.  IV.  ; 
but  why  not  also  give  thought  to  Par.  VI  ? 

Let  the  inquiry  also  be  raised,  whether  this  exceptional  service 
need  be  limited  to  elders.  Some  of  our  congregations  embrace 
intelligent  and  zealous  laymen,  who  might  be  found  to  have  the 
"gift  of  utterance."  Why  may  not  a  Session  use  its  pastoral 
authority  to  call  such  a  layman,  for  the  nonce,  to  edify  the  brethren 
by  religious  discourse  in  the  presence  of  and  under  the  inspection 
and  restraint,  as  by  the  authority,  of  the  Session  ?  We  do  not 
mean  that  a  Session  should  assume  to  license  a- lay  preacher,  or 
that  this  layman  should  presume,  by  virtue  of  such  authority,  to 
speak  habitually  and  of  his  own  appointment ;  least  of  all,  that 
he  should  minister  generally,  outside  of  that  Session's  jurisdic- 
tion. But  only  that  where  a  Session  perceives  such  gift,  it  may 
employ  it,  in  its  own  presence,  as  its  own  channel  of  expression, 
holding  itself  responsible  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the  things  uttered, 
and  withdrawing  its  sanction  whenever  that  was  uttered  which 
does  not  edify. 

In  favor  of  such  resorts  may  be  pleaded:  1.  Such  was  evi- 
dently the  usage  of  the  synagogue,  on  whose  model  our  congre- 
gational order  is  framed.  Thus,  when  Jesus  spoke  in  the  syna- 
gogue of  Nazareth,  he  was  invited  as  a  layman^  supposed  to  have 
a  gift,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  bench  of  elders.  2.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  usage  of  the  primitive  presbyters  in  the 
Church  of  the  apostles.  8.  Such  public  speech  of  laymen  would 
be  free  from  the  main  objection  to  the  kind  of  lay  preaching 
abroad,  pursued  by  Mr.  Moody,  viz.,  that  no  church  court  having 
ordained  him,  he  goes  to  the  church  abroad  without  any  sufficient 
guarantee  of  his  soundness  or  character.  For  this  lay-speaker 
would  not  go  abroad,  but  speak  only  in  the  presence  and  by  the 
sanction  of  that  pastoral  church  court  which  knows  him  and  can 
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endorse  him.  4.  The  question  of  what  a  call  to  the  ministry 
is,  would  be  wonderfully  simplified  to  young  inquiring  Chris- 
tians ;  for  as  young  men  were  thus  summoned  to  make  actual 
trial  of  their  gifts,  both  they  and  the  people  would  find  out  experi- 
mentally whether  they  were  "apt  to  teach." 

When  we  have  "extraordinary"  demands,  then  is  the  time  for 
acting  as  in  "extraordinary  cases."  The  demands  of  law  ought 
not  to  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  its  permissions.  The  evangel- 
ist is  not  what  we  want  in  these  destitute  churches,  but  the  use 
of  the  material  given  us  of  God  and  r^ognised  in  our  Consti- 
tution.     ■'■■■"/'..  "^■''■'^ ■■'-■■  ^'    '■;'..■■■ 

We  talk  of  thin  and  thinning  ministerial  ranks,  and  with  good 
reason.  We  fall  back  upon  the  evangelist  as  our  remedy  for  the 
present  distress,  while  we  pray  and  wait  for  more  laborers.  May 
we  hope  for  help  while  we  refuse  to  use  the  material  we  actually 
have  ?  Let  us  look  more  closely  about  us,  and  see  if  we  have  not 
some  unapplied  power  which  can  be  adapted  to  our  wants.  If 
we  insist  upon  the  evangelist  to  fill  the  breach,  we  insist  that  one 
shall  be  as  many.  True,  "one  shall  chase  a  thousand."  But  here 
the  chase  is  too  slow,  and  over  too  much  ground.  Before  the  evan- 
gelist catches  up  with  the  dispersing  flocks,  they  will  find  shelter 
in  other  folds.  His  will  may  be  good,  but  the  work  far  outstrips 
his  best  efforts.  So  our  flocks  get  discouraged  and  hungry  ;  be- 
come and  remain  scattered — then  we  lose  them  !  And  note  this  : 
habits  are  governors!  Our  pex)ple  need  to  be  prevented  from 
forming  wandering  habits.  They  form  habits  apart  from  our 
"faith  and  manners."  Next,  thej  forsake  our  "faith  and  man- 
ners." Not  only  so,  but  we  remember  what  comes  from  the  "bent 
twig" — a  tree  grown  crooked,  or  out  of  line.  The  children  of 
our  people  in  destitute  churches  are  getting  more  church-training 
from  other  denominations  than  from  our  own.  Is  it  any  marvel 
that  other  denominations  get  so  many  of  them  ?  See  the  mixed 
families — parents  Presbyterian,  children  something  else.  Now 
and  then,  whole  families  are  lost  to  us.  Parents  cannot  always 
bo  faithfully  kept,  nor  keep  their  "lambs"  from  flocking  with  the 
"sheep"  in  whose  fold  they  get  food  and  attention  most  plenti- 
fully and  regularly.     For  nature  is  nature,  whether  in  people  or 
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sheep.  We  cannot  dethrone  it.  We  may  control  and  guide  it. 
We  may  say,  Elders  ought  to  hold  religious  services.  A  chapter 
read;  a  sermon  read;  a  hymn  sung;  a  prayer  offered.  Yes, 
but  nature  is  nature.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  people  to  give 
contented  attendance  upon  "lay  services"  in  one  place,  when  in 
another  place,  near  by,  they  may  attend  services  conducted  by  an 
authorised  minister  of  the  gospel.  Will  any  "pooh,  pooh!"  at 
this  as  folly  ?  So  be  it ;  but  the  people  go  elsewhere,  all  the 
same.  Our  policy  should  be  to  meet  their  wants  and  reasonable 
desires — yea,  and  the  unreasonable  desires,  if  we  cannot  better 
them.  This,  rather  than  lose  ground.  We  cannot  bring  people 
(unreasonable  beings  that  they  are,  having  so  much  human  na- 
ture) to  accept  with  satisftiction  any  substitute  for  the  author- 
ised preaching  of  the  word.  Point  to  former  days  we  may,  when 
laymen  gathered  to  worship  God.  But  ere  long  one  of  those  lay- 
men grows  out  from  and  stands  above  the  others  as  the  "preacher." 
We  cannot,  as  the  hard  fact  stands,  find  enough  men,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  for  our  work.  Shall  our  flocks  go  unfed,  wander  else- 
where, and  be  lost  to  us  ?  What  is  wisdom  ?  If  we  cannot  do 
as  we  would,  let  us  do  as  we  best  can.  This  will  be  well-pleasing 
to  God  always.  If  we  have  prejudices,  it  is  time  that  they  were 
crucified  for  the  sake  of  dying  churches  and  perishing  souls.  As 
extraordinary  provision,  we  can  give  to  our  people  as  good  as 
others  give  them  (to  say  no  more),  who  are.  not  of  our  "house- 
hold of  faith."  And  what  if,  after  a  while,  some  destitute  church 
"fiills  in  love"  with  its  improvised  minister,  then  demands  him^ 
to  be  given  to  them  as  pastor  and  preacher  in  full  orders  ?  Let  it 
be  done.  It  will  be  of  the  Lord.  When  a  man,  under  watch  of 
Presbytery,  has  proved  faithful  and  apt  to  teach,  let  him  be  ac- 
cepted.    Better  deed  will  not  be  done  by  all  our  wisdom. 

The  physician  may  not  always  shun  "heroic  practice."  In  a 
desperate  case,  inaction  or  refusal  to  act  out  of  the  usual  way, 
from  fear  of  doing  harm,  may  prevent  the  doing  of  saving  good. 
As  the  matter  now  is,  many  of  our  destitute  churches  are  cold 
and  dead  in  waiting  for  the  evangelist  or  some  one  else.  Wait- 
ing and  dying,  instead  of  stirring  up  the  gifts  in  themselves  !  If 
a  "spark"  is  laid  upon   God's  altar,   Avill  he  not  make  up  a  fire 
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from  it?  If  we  have  only  "sparks"  liere  and  there,  let  us  use 
tliem  so  far  as  they  will  go.  The  use  will  be  the  increase.  But 
if  we  sit  idle  and  ask  for  the  "flame,"  God  may  say,  "Why  do 
you  not  use  the  spark?"  Do  we  not  read  that  a  little  fire  kin- 
dleth  a  great  matter  ?  Here  is  the  way  in  which  the  evangelist 
may  be  freed  for  his  proper  work,  and  our  destitute  churches 
cared  for.     So,  too — '    >.  \.;^:-    •  "^    -■  r;  ^  5 

(2)  We  meet  the  objection  of  inability  to  care  for  the  churches 
planted  by  the  evangelist.  We  may  not  keep  them  supplied  with 
the  "regulation  pastor."  But  may  we  not  do  as  well  as  our 
Methodist  and  other  brethren  ?  Is  not  our  duty  to  the  Master 
and  souls  as  clear  and  full  as  theirs  ?  One  may  be  pardoned  for 
a  little  impatient  feeling  at  the  idea  that  any  others  may  or  can 
obey  the  Lord's  command  better  than  ourselves,  when  he  says, 
"Preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  And  no  marvel  if,  when 
our  system  fails  under  testing  at  such  points,  a  doubt  assails  a 
most  loyal  heart  as  to  whether  this  system  is  right,  or  is  being 
rightly  worked.  • 

If  there  is  anything  to  be  learned  in  this  matter,  are  we  too 
proud  to  be  pupils  ?  Better,  if  needs  be,  adopt  the  "circuit 
rider,"  and  send  out  men  who  must  "study  in  the  saddle,"  instead 
of  in  colleges  and  seminaries,  rather  than  fail  to  occupy  and  hold 
territory  which  ought  to  be  won  for  Jesus.  It  is  true  that,  if  we 
accept  and  send  the  evangelist  in  the  right  idea  of  his  mission,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  furnish  ministers  rapidly  enough  by  the 
present  working  of  our  system.  So  the  question  must  be  met :  Shall 
we  gain,  but  abandon  our  gains  ?  We  may  not  do  this  actively. 
But  passive  loss  is  as  bad.  We  may  throw  results  away  by  sim- 
ply refusing  to  occupy  ground  with  any  men,  because  we  cannot 
occupy  with  the  fully  trained  preachers.  The  writer  of  these 
lines  does  not  and  never  can  believe  that  such  a  course  is  really 
duty  to  God  and  -to  our  Church.  But  not  for  one  moment  let 
any  one  suppose  that  this  is  a  plea  for  lowering  our  standard  of 
education.  It  is  a  plea  for  the  permissions  of  our  law,  while 
holding  that  its  demands  must  also  be  respected.  Act  as  we  may, 
there  will  always  be  applicants  seeking  admission  to  our  ministry 
with  diplomas  in  their  hands.     It  has  been  so  in  other  Churches, 
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and  will  be  so  in  ours.  None  dare  say  that  in  other  Churches 
there  are  no  scholars,  or  not  enough  to  keep  the  streams  of  learn- 
ing clear.  The  devil  never  was  beaten  with  worldly  wisdom,  but 
it  is  his  weapon.  Dare  we  adopt  it  as  our  chief  defence  ?  Is  there 
not  a  better  ?  And  may  not  many  who  never  had  '"''alma  mater' 
on  earth,  be  graduates  in  that  wisdom  which  cometh  down  from 
above  ?  Must  one  always  hold  a  straight  stick  in  order  to  strike 
a  straight  blow?  If  so,  is  the  Holy  Spirit  or  are  we  to  bring 
every  stick  to  due  straightness  ?  Again  :  What  is  wisdom  ?  If 
we  see  work  needed,  and  cannot  put  a  perfect  instrument  to  its 
doing,  let  us  quickly  and  gladly  accept  and  use  the  best  within 
reach.  It  is  not  sound  spiritual  policy  to  be  too  fastidious  while 
hell  is  yaAvning  for  the  souls  which  can  be  saved  by  an  earnest^  if 
it  be  not  o,  polished  effort.  Herbert  H.  Hawbs. 


T    '-  ARTICLE  V. 

THE  FOREIGN  EVANGELIST   AS   VIEWED  BY  ONE 

IN  THE  FOREIGN  FIELD.^ 


I.  Editorial  in  the  Missionary^  May,  1874. 

II.  The  Ecclesiastical  Status  of  Foreign  Missionaries.  A  pam- 
phlet. Anon.  Republished  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Review,  April,  1876. 

III.  Report  of  the  Assembly' s  Special  Committee  on  the  Evan- 
gelist.    Appendix  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly  of  1876  . 

IV.  The  Evangelist  and  the  Presbytery^  Anon.  Southern 
Presbyterian  ReView,  April,  1877. 

V.  A  Manual  for  the  use  of  Missionaries.,  etc.  Pamphlet, 
published  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  April,  1877.  Re- 
published in  the  Missionary^  January,  1880. 

^  This  article,  to  be  followed  by  another  in  April  (discussino;  the  Home 
Relations  of  the  Foreiujn  Evangelist),  comes  to  us  from  the  Rev.  John 
Boyle  of  our  Mission  in  Brazil.  As  being  in  the  foreign  field,  he  is,  for 
every  reason,  entitled  to  be  heard. — Editors  So.  Pres.  Review. 
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VI.  The   Jurisdiction   of  the  Evangelist.  Rev.  J.  A.  Lefevre, 
D.  D.     Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  October,  1879. 

VII.  The  Recent  Ordination  at  Hangehow.     Rev.  J.  B.  Ad- 
ger,  D.  D.     Idem. 

VIII.  Report    of   the    Assembly  s    Special    Committee  on  the 
Evangelist.     Minutes  of  the  Assembly  of  1881,  pp.  387— 8. 

The  most  casual  perusal  of  the  above  papers,  together  with  the 
debates  and  actions  of  our  Assemblies,  will  convince  any  one  that 
the  foreign  evangelist  is  a  veritable  ignis  fatuus—Si  real  or  un- 
real will-o'-the-wisp — that  has  been  luring  our  Church  a  rilerry 
chase  over  bogs  and  quagmires  for  the  past  decade.  After  ten 
years  of  discussion  the  Assembly  appointed  a  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  seven  of  the  ablest  ecclesiastics  in  our  Church,  to  report 
upon  the  subject.  This  they  did  in  1881,  but  confessed  that, 
upon  some  points,  and  points  of  vital  importance,  they  were  un- 
able to  agree,  and  end  by  recommending  the  Church  to  pursue  the 
ignis  fatuus  no  farther,  expressing  the  hope  that  he  will  capture 
himself. 

Upon  one  point  there  is  a  wonderful  unanimity  of  opinion  in 
all  these  papers  and  reports :  they  all  concur  that  the  evangelist 
is  a  most  extraordinary  being.  Doubtless  in  the  field  where  he  has 
hitherto  been  studied,  nothing  new  could  be  said.  The  brethren 
who  have  hitherto  written  upon  the  office,  functions,  and  relations 
of  the  evangelist,  have  studied  him  where  they  found  him,  among 
the  marshes  and  quagmires  of  human  traditions  and  human 
schemes,  where  they  see  him  enveloped  in  a  certain  undefinable 
mist  and  halo  of  glory  with  whioh  he  has  been  invested  by  mod- 
ern sentimentalism.  Let  the  Church  bring  him  out  upon  terra 
firma.  Let  him  be  studied  upon  the  solid  ground  of  the  word  of 
God  and  our  Constitution. 

One  would  think  that  to  charge  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  South  with  having  studied  him  any  where  else  would  be  an 
insult.  Yet  not  only  has  she  not  done  so,  but  we  shall  see  that 
the  Baltimore  brethren,  who  have  in  charge  the  great  work  of 
foreign  missions,  distinctly  and  emphatically  discard  and  set  aside 
both  the  Constitution  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  discussing  the 
evangelist. 
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We  propose  to  give  the  whole  subject  of  the  office,  functions, 
and  relations  of  the  evangelist  a  thorough  discussion  on  constitu- 
tional and  scriptural  grounds.  /  , 

■    '■  .    '■     '  I-    ■  ■  "'     ■■"'■■.'■' 

HIS  OFFICE  AND  FUNCTIONS. 


Office. 

"  The  officers  of  the  Church,  by  whom  all  its  powers  are  administered, 
are  accordini^  to  Scripture,  Ministers  of  the  word,  Ruling  Elders,  and 
Deacons. 

"This  office  [that  of  the  minister]  is  the  first  in  the  Church  both  for 
diiifnity  and  usefulness.  The  person  who  fills  it  has  in  Scripture  differ- 
ent titles  ea;j!>?'eA'Siye  r>/ Aw  yarzoj/s  duties.  .  .  .  Ashe  bears  the  glad  tid- 
ings to  the  ignorant  and  perishitig,  he  is  termed  Evangelist.  ■ 

"  These  titles  [bishop,  pastor,  evano;elist,  etc.]  do  not  indicate  different 
grades  oj' office,  but  all  describe  one  and  the  same  office^ 

[Book  of  Church  Order. 

The  first  thing  that  impresses  one  upon  reading  this  extract 
from  our  Constitution  is,  that  the  evangelist,  as  an  officer,  differs 
in  no  respect  from  the  pastor.  They  do  not  fill  different  offices, 
nor  yet  different-  grades  of  office,  but  absolutely  "one  and  the 
same  office."  They  are  both  ministers  of  the  word  or  teaching 
elders,  and  these  titles  are  simply  "expressive  of  various  duties" 
pertaining  to  that  office.  This  is  a  most  important  and  very  signifi- 
cant point.  It  would  seem  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
foresaw  and  forestalled  a  dangerous  tendency  in  the  Church,  the 
tendency  to  create  a  new  officer  by  exalting  one  of  the  many  titles 
of  the  minister  over  the  others.  And  our  Book  is  consistent 
throughout.  The  form  of  ordination  is  in  harmony  with  the 
above  definition,  being  the  same  for  all  ministers,  whatever  their 
duties  or  titles,  whether  pastors,  teachers,  bishops,  or  evangelists. 
The  preparatory  studies,  examinations,  and  trials  are  the  same 
for  all.  The  ordination  vows  are  the  same;  the  first  seven  ques- 
tions are  put  to  all  alike;  in  response  to  the  fifth  they  all  declare 
that  they  seek  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry ;  in  reply  to  the 
eighth  the  one  promises  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  pastor, 
while  the  other  undertakes  i]\Q  work  of  an  evangelist.     We  have 
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in  the  case  of  all  the  same  imposition  of  hands,  and  the  same-  giv- 
inf  of  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  The  very  phraseology  of  the 
Book  is  in  harmony  with  its  definition  and  form  of  ordination. 
Never,  in  a  single  instance,  does  it  speak  of  the  office  of  pastor  or 
evangelist,  but  always,  without  exception,  of  the  office  of  the  min- 
ister, the  duties  of  the  pastor,  and  the  work  of  an  evangelist. 

Nosv,  when  we  consider  this  language  of  our  Constitution  and 
compare  it  with  the  definitions  and  phraseology  of  all  who  write 
upon  the  subject,  including  our  ablest  ecclesiastics,   the  contrast 
is  so  striking  that  no  one  will  fail  to  be  impressed  by  it.     Dr. 
Lefevre,  the  honored  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Foreign  Missions,  says :  "The   evangelist  may  be   defined  as  a 
temporary  officer  of  the  Church,  with  an   extraordinary  mission 
and  authority  to  wield  ecclesiastical  power  in  an  extraordinary 
way."     In  this  definition,  as  well  as  in  the  language  throughout 
the  entire  article,  he  makes  the  evangelist,   in   his  character  of 
evangelist,  an  officer  of  the  Church.     Not  only  so,  he  pointedly 
distinguishes  him  as  an  officer  from  the  pastor.     "  This  is  the 
differentiating  character  of  his  office.''     The   diff'erence,   as  it 
seems  to  us,  between  our  Constitution  and  Dr.  Lefevre  is  this :  the 
Book  sets  forth  the  evangelist  of  Scripture,  while  Dr.  Lefevre 
gives  shape  to  popular  ideas  on  the  subject.     He  makes  a  very 
damaging  admission  when  he  says  :    "  Af  the  outset  it  must  be 
premised  that  the  whole  question  can  find  the  materials  of  its  so- 
lution only  in  the  general  principles  that  underlie  and  inform 
Presbyterianism."     But  w^e  dare  not  have  in  the  Church  an  offi- 
cer that  was  not  unmistakably  given  her  by  the  Saviour  and  his 
apostles,  and  his  powers  and  duties  must  "be  clearly  indicated  in 
the  word  of  God.      Can  we  afford  to  create   Church  officers  and 
clotlie  them  with  powers  upon  "general  principles"  ?     The  fram- 
ers  of  our  Book  set  forth  the  evangelist  "according  to  Scripture." 
Dr.  Lefevre  sets  forth  the  same  officer  developed  from  "the  general 
principles  of  Presbyterianism,"   and  with  what  different  results 
we  have  seen,    and  shall  see  again  further  on.     He  confesses 
that  he  has  no  countenance  in  the  Constitution,  when  he  says, 
"The  Form  of  Government   in  its  distribution  of  ecclesiastical 
poAver  and  in   the  constitution  of  its  courts,  barely  recognised 
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(Chap.  ly.,  Sec.  II.,    Par.  7)  the  evangelistic   office,  and  then 
leaves  it  to  be  administered  without  the  help  of  constitutional  en- 
actments."    And  again,  "The  Presbyterial  evangelist  appears  to 
be  the  only  one  that  our  Book  contemplates  in  its  incidental  note 
of  the  office."     In  this  he  agrees  with  Dr.  J.  L.  Wilson,  who 
says,  in  the  Paper  entitled  Ecclesiastical  Status  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sionaries,  "Our  Form  of  Church  Government  was  drawn  up  at 
a  period  when  -the  cause  of  Foreign   Missions  was  little  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  and  hence  its   principles  can  be  applied 
only  by  inference  to  many  of  the  details  of  this  work."     It  is  a 
bad  omen  when  the  leaders  of  the  great  work  of  foreign  missions 
speak  thus  of  our  Constitution.     How  comes  it  that  the  fathers 
did  not  understand  the  cause  of  foreign  missions  ?     Had  they  not 
studied  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  Apostles  ?  And  what  about  our 
New  Book  ?     It  is  surely  modern  enough.     It  sets  forth  the  for- 
eign evangelist  as  well  as  the   "Presbyterial;"  for  it  sends  him 
into  "foreign  countries."     Why,  then,  is  it  so  brief  and  simple? 
Why  does  it  not  recognise  the  evangelist  as  an  officer  ?     The  rea- 
son is  self-evident:  our  Constitution  is,  as  it  declares,  "according 
to  Scripture."     We  recommend  to  the  Church  the  following  elo- 
quent passage  bearing  upon  this  point : 

"It  is  in  vain  to  urge  that  our  fathers  never  contemplated  the  extend- 
ed scale  of  benevolent  operations  which  God  in  his  providence  has  en- 
abled us  to  csirry  forward.  They  were  men  deeply  imbued  with  the 
Spirit  of  all  grace.  They  understood  well,  for  they  had  faithfully  studied 
the  appropriate  functions  of  the  Church  ;  they  looked  narrowly  and  close- 
ly into  the  nature,  arrangements,  and  powers  of  the  system  of  ecclesias- 
tical action  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  established  ;  they  felt  it  to 
be  adequate  to  all  the  exigencies  of  any  age  and  any  part  of  the  world  ; 
and  in  the  fear  of  God  they  endeavored  to  construct  all  things  according 
to  the  pattern  shown  th^m  in  the  mount.  We,  however,  in  the  fulness 
of  our  wisdom  and  the  enlargement  of  our  views,  have  constructed  a  dif- 
ferent system  ;  and  the  question  is  now  forced  upon  all  sound  and  con- 
scientious Presbyterians,  whether  they  Avill  abide  by  their  ancient  and 
venerable  and  scriptural  standards,  or  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  order 
of  things  which  has  imperceptibly  grown  up  and  silently  stolen  upon 
us." — Thornwell,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  155,  156. 

A  new  officer,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  new  courts,  have  silently 
and  imperceptibly  crept   into    the   practical    operations  of   our 
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Church,  and  the  startling  question  has  been  forced  upon  us,  Shall 
we  add  a  new  chapter  to  our  Form  of  Government,  to  legalise 
these  innovations  ?  It  is  true,  the  Committee  of  Seven  reported 
to  the  Assembly  of  1881  that  a  new  chapter  was  not  necessary  ; 
but  who  will  guarantee  that  a  future  Committee  will  be  so  wise  ? 
The  question  is  not  settled,  and  the  Committee  acknowledge  that 
it  is  not ;  they  confess  that  they  were  unable  to  agree  upon  the 
very  points  that  caused  their  appointment,  and  which  the  Stand- 
in<i"  Committee  of  the  Assembly  of  1879  said  was  "causing  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  our  missionaries."  If  they  have  caused 
trouble  in  the  past,  they  will,  for  the  same  reasons,  continue  to 
cause  trouble  until  settled.  We  believe  it  will  be  found  impos- 
sible to  settle  these  troublesome  questions  until  we  take  our  eyes 
off  the  superstructure  which  the  Church  has  reared^  and  examine 
the  foundations.  Let  us  "to  the  law."  We  have  seen  that  the 
evangelist,  as  he  is  popularly  regarded  and  written  about,  does 
not  exist  in  our  Constitution  ;  and  the  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  has  the  frankness  to  admit 
it.  Let  us,  then,  examine  the  Scriptures,  and  see  if  our  Book  is 
defective  on  so  important  a  subject. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  the  Book  declares  that  evangelist  does 
not  indicate  an  office,  nor  yet  a  grade  of  office,  but  is  merely  a 
title  indicative  of  a  work,  or  one  of  the  many  duties  of  the  min- 
ister. Now,  when  we  turn  to  the  Scriptures,  where  is  the  evi- 
dence of  a  special  class  of  officers  called  evangelists  ? 

Calvin  takes  the  view  that  all  the  travelling  companions  and 
fellow-laborers  of  the  apostles  formed  a  special  class,  and  that  to 
them  should  be  applied  the  title  evangelist.  This  seems  to  be  the 
generally  received  theory  in  the  Church.  Dr.  Schaff  says  that 
Philip,  Timothy,  Titus,  Silas,  John,  Mark,  Epaphras,  Epaphro- 
ditas,  Tychicus  (perhaps),  Trophimus,  Demas,  ApoUos,  and  other 
co-laborers  of  the  apostles,  were  evangelists ;  and  adds  in  a  foot 
note:  "Rothe  not  improperly  styles  them  apostolical  delegates. 
We  prefer,  however,  the  title  evangelists,  as  it  is  used  by  Paul 
himself"  The  last  clause  contains  a  most  extraordinary  state- 
ment, for  no  where  does  Paul  apply  the  title  to  any  one  of  the 
above  named  men,  or  to  any  other  man.     In  all  of  his  writings, 
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the  word  drops  from  his  pen  twice  only,  and  in  those  two  places 
he  does  not  apply  it  to  any  individual.     In  2  Tim.  iv.   5,  it  is 
used  in   the  genitive  case  as  an  adjective  to  qualify   "work." 
"The  work  of  an  evangelist"  simply  means  "evangelistic  work." 
In  Ephesians,  the  word  is  applied  to  no  one,  but  is  used  in  a 
general   way.     Dr.    Schaff  cites   an  array   of  texts   referring  to 
those  men  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Philip,  not  one  has  any 
bearing  upon   the « subject  of  the  evangelist.     They  only  show 
that  Paul  had  a  good  many  friends  whom  he  chose,  at  various 
times,  to  travel  with  him  and  help  him  in  his  evangelistic  tours ; 
just  as  foreign   missionaries  travel  with  native  helpers.     Paul 
■  has  left  us  a  number  of  epistles  in  which  he  is  constantly  speak- 
ing of  his  companions,    and  applying  titles  to   them.     Now,  if 
they   were   evangelists,  how  comes  it  that   they  are  never   so 
called    by    him  ?      He   spoke   of   them    as    "the    beloved    phy- 
sician," "my  fellow-laborers,"   "my  fellow-prisoner,"  etc.     Why 
does   he   never   say,     "the    evangelist,"    or    "my    evangelist"? 
The- truth  is,  that  of  Paul's  companions  and  helpers,  some  held 
one  office  in  the  church,  some  another,  and  some  even  were  not 
church  officers  at  all.     Silas  was  a  prophet  (Acts  xv.  32)  ;  Tim- 
othy, Titus,  and  Epaphras  were  ministers  of  the  word,  or  teaching 
elders  (1  Tim.  iv.  6,  14  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  5  ;  Titus  ii.  1,  8,  15  ;  Col. 
i.  7,  and  iv.  12 )  ;  of  all  the  others,  we  have  no  hint  that  any  of 
them  exercised  any  ecclesiastical  power  whatever;  there  is   no 
indication  that  any  of  them  ever  preached  or  ordained  or  organ- 
ised.    Luke  is  popularly  styled  evangelist,  which  comes  not  from 
Scripture,  but,  no  doubt,  from   the   Patristic  custom  of  applying 
the  title  to  those  who  had  written  an  evangel  or  Gospel.     All  the 
active  service  that  Luke  rendered  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and 
all  that  John,    Mark,    Epaphroditus,    Clement,    Tychicus,    Tro- 
phimus,  and   Demas   did,  was  simply  to  wait  upon  Paul  as  his 
friends,  and  act  as  his  messeno;ers.     If  this  made  them  evangel- 
ists,  then  Zenas  the  lawyer  should  be  included  in  this  class  of 
extraordinary  "vicegerents  of  the  apostles;"  and  we  see  no  rea- 
son for  excluding  Priscilla  and  "those  women  that  labored  with" 
him.   The  only  man  who  is  called  evangelist  in  Scripture  is  Philip  ; 
and  Philip  did  not  wait  upon  the  apostles ;  he  appears  not  to 
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have  been  directed  by  them,  although  he  was  inferior  to  them. 
He  was  sent  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord ;  he  was  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  he  wrought  miracles  and  travelled  alone,  evangel- 
ising many  cities.  A  very  different  character,  indeed,  from  those 
who  surrounded  Paul !  We  believe  that  Philip  was  called  evan- 
gelist because  of  a  work  that  he  had  done,  and  not  because,  as  a 
church  officer,  he  was  an  evangelist.  We  shall  see  that  he  did 
more  than  the  work  of  an  evangelist — that  his  powers  and  func- 
tions were  more  extended.  It  would  be  illogical  and  unreasonable 
to  call  him,  as  an  officer,  by  a  name  which  indicated  only  a  part 
of  his,  functions.  He  is  evidently  called  evangelist  in  Acts  xxi. 
8,  because,  until  then,  he  had  been  principally  engaged  in  evan- 
gelistic work.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  never  calls  any  of  his 
helpers  and  co-laborers  evangelists  ;  nor  does  he  ever  hint  that 
they  were  doing  evangelistic  work  while  waiting  upon  him.  Of 
all  his  company,  the  only  one  whom  we  have  scriptural  authority 
for  calling  an  evangelist  is  the  Apostle  Paul  himself.  Of  him- 
self he  says,  most  emphatically  :  "For  though  I  evangelise^  I 
have  nothing  to  glory  of;  for  necessity  is  laid  upon  me ;  yea, 
^woe  is  unto  me  if  1  evangelise  not"  (1  Cor.  ix.  16).  Our  Saviour 
also  did  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  "He  hath  anointed  me  to 
evangelise  the  poor"  (Luke  iv.  18).  Isaiah  was  a  prophet,  but 
evangelised  (Rom.  x.  15,  16).  The  twelve  apostles  "went  through 
all  the  towns,  evangelising''  (Luke  ix.  6). 

We  see,  then^  that  our  Book  is  strictly  scriptural  when  it 
teaches  that  there  was  no  special  class  called  evangelists,  but  that 
the  title  is  descriptive  of  a  work  performed  by  all  who  ministered 
in  the  word,  irrespective  of  their  office.  Ephesians  iv.  11,  is 
thought  by  many,  however,  to  be  conclusive  proof  that  evangel- 
ists form  a  special  class  of  church  officers.  When  we  attentively 
examine  the  entire  passage,  however,  and  examine  it  in  connexion 
with  the  parallel  passages  in  Rom.  xii.  4-8,  and  1  Cor.  xii.  4-11  ^ 
28-30,  it  appears  plain  enough  that  w!iat  is  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  are  the  gifts  and  graces  shed  down  by  the 
ascending  Saviour  upon  all  those  who  would  be  called  to  minister 
in  the  word  and  doctrine.  He^iias  his  mind  fixed  upon  those  who 
should  be  called  to  preach,  and  contemplates  these  titles,  not  as  so 
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many  distinct  offices,  but  as  some  of  the  various  phases  of  "the 
work  of  the  ministry'  (v.  12).  For  this  reason,  he  does  not 
refer  to  presbyters  and  deacons.  Christ  gives  one  gift  to  one 
minister,  and  to  another  a  different  gift ;  or  he  may  bestow  more 
than  one  gift  upon  the  same  man.  Paul  was  an  apostle,  but  he 
also  evangelised  and  taught.  So  a  man  may  be  a  pastor  and 
teacher,  or  an  evangelist  and  teacher,  or  even  a  pastor  and  evan- 
gelist ;  in  fact,  all  foreign  missionaries  who  do  the  work  of  an 
evangelist,  are  compelled,  necessarily,  also  to  do  the  work  of 
pastors,  though  they  should  not  be  formally  installed  pastors  of 
one  particular  church.  The  passage,  therefore,  does  not  estab- 
lish officers,  but  refers  simply  to  men  as  they  are  engaged  in  the 
various  duties  and  functions  pertaining  to  the  "ministry."  This 
entire  absence  of  any  notice  of  a  distinct  class  of  officers  in  the 
Scriptures  bearing  this  title,  and  the'  fact  that  all  who  preached 
evangelised,  whether  apostles,  prophets,  or  ordinary  ministers, 
establishes  the  scripturalness  of  our  Book  upon  this  point. 

(2.)  But  the  all-absorbing  question  is,  What  is  the  work  that  is 
particularly  termed  "the  work  of  an  evangelist"  ?  Here,  again, 
we  believe  the  Book  is  scriptural  when  it  says :  "As  he  [the  min- 
ister] hear»  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  ignorant  and 
perishing,  he  is  termed  evangelist." 

There  is  no  place  in  Scripture  where  the  work  is  defined.  The 
title  is  used  in  three  places  only  (Acts  xxi.  8 ;  Eph.  iv.  11 ;  and 
2  Tim.  iv.  5) ;  and  in  neither  of  these  verses  do  we  get  any  clue 
to  the  character  of  the  work.  We  are  left,  therefore,  to  deter* 
mine  the  question  from  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  title, 
and  the  use  of  its  cognates. 

We  have  in  Scripture  the  three  cognates,  evangelion,  evan- 
gelisthai,  evangelisthes.  The  first  is  derived  from  eii,  good,  and 
dyyeAof,  messenger.  It  means,  therefore,  a  good  message  or  glad 
tidings.  The  second  means  to  announce  a  good  message  ;  and 
the  third,  one  who  announces  a  good  message  or  glad  tidings. 
Such  is  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word.  And  this  is  the 
idea  that  always  prevails  in  the  use  of  the  cognates.  It  is,  per- 
haps, true  that  the  cognate  noui^  evangelion  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  wider  sense,  to  embrace  the  whole  body  of  doctrine  preached 
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by  Paul ;  but  the  idea,  nevertheless,  is  always  of  something 
preached.  In  regard  to  the  verb,  however,  we  are  not  aware 
that  there  is  an  instance  of  its  being  used  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  of  preaching  good  news.  "How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
those  evangelising  peace,  of  those  evangelising  good  things" 
(Rom.  X.  15);  "The  poor  are  evangelised''  (Matt.  xi.  5); 
"Anointed  to  evangelise  the  poor"  (Luke  iv.  18) ;  "Go  ye  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  evangeV  (Mark  xvi.  15).  There  is 
not  the  least  hint  anywhere  that  the  power  of  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  in  the  work  of  an  evangelist. 

It  does  not  even  appear  that  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments pertained  to  this  work  ;  on  the  contrary,  Paul  distinctly 
excludes  the  administration  of  baptism  when  he  says  that  Christ 
sent  him  not  to  baptize,  but  to  evangelise  (1  Cor.  i.  17).  Now,  bap- 
tism being  thus  expressly  excluded,  much  more  is  the  organisation 
of  churches,  the  ordination  of  officers,  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  like,  all  of  which  follow  baptism. 

If  we  examine  2  Tim.  iv.  2-5,  it  will  be  found  that  while  the 
fifth  verse  gives  no  clue  to  what  is  "the  work  of  an  evangelist," 
the  context  shows  that  it  is  to  preach  the  word.  In  verses  three 
and  four,  the  apostle  predicts  a  time  when  people  should  have 
itching  ears  and  heap  to  themselves  teachers  who  would  scratch 
and  tickle  their  ears  with  nonsensical  "fables,"  and  turn  away 
from  the  truth  and  sound  doctrine.  To  this  tendency  Timothy 
was  exhorted  to  oppose,  not  the  power  of  jurisdiction,  nor  yet 
service  to  the  persons  of  the  apostles,  but  the  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist ;  that  is,  to  ^^preach  the  word  ;  be  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long  suffering  and 
doctrine'  (verse  2).  Timothy  and  Titus  are  always  cited  as 
evangelists,  and,  we  think,  very  properly ;  but  it  is  strangely  ar- 
gued that,  as  they  exercised  the  power  of  jurisdiction,  therefore 
that  is  the  proper  and  even  distinguishing  work  of  an  evangelist. 
To  take  this  position,  as  Dr.  Lefevre  does,  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a 
mere  assumption,  not  only  gratuitous,  but  directly  rcontrary  to 
the  plain  teaching  of  the  very  passage  which  proves  them  evan- 
gelists ;  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  meaning  of  the  title  and  the  use 
of  its  cognates.     We  might  with  just  as  much  propriety  say  that 
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because  Philip  wrought  miracles,  therefore  that  is  the  distinctive 
work  of  an  evangelist.  We  see  also,  that  while  these  two  young 
men  were  in  the  company  of  Paul,  travelling  with  him,  and  wait- 
ing upon  him,  they  were  not  doing  the  work  of  evangelists,  for 
there  is  no  instance  of  their  evangelising  or  preaching  while  in 
his  company.  The  history  of  Philip  confirms  our  view  of  the 
work  of  an  evangelist.  Let  us  inquire  what  was  the  "work"  that 
he  did  which  caused  him  to  be  called  evangelist.  In  Acts  viii.  1, 
we  are  told  that,  because  of  a  persecution,  all  the  disciples  in 
Jerusalem,  except  the  apostles,  were  scattered  and  "went  every 
where,  evangelising  the  word."  Among  these  was  Philip,  who 
went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria  and  '"'•preached  Christ  unto 
them.  And  the  people  with  one  accord  gave  heed  unto  those 
things  which  Philip  spake,  hearing  and  seeing  the  miracles  which 
he  did"  (chap.  viii.  verses  5,  6).  When  the  apostles  who  had  re- 
mained in  Jerusalem  heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the  word 
of  Grod,  thej  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John,  who,  when  they 
were  come  down,  prayed  for  them  that  they  might  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  apostles  then  "returned  to  Jerusalem,  evan- 
gelising many  villages  of  the  Samaritans."  From  this  passage, 
it  appears  that  the  apostles  evangelised  just  like  Philip  ;  but  as 
apostles  they  perfected  and  completed  the  work  of  their  uninspired 
brother,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  directed  him  personally. 
Philip  was  then  directed  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  to  go  towards 
the  south  of  Jerusalem,  where  he  met  the  eunuch  and  '"''evangelised 
Jesus  to  him."  He  was  afterwards  caught  away  by  the  Holy  . 
GJiost,  and  was  found  at  Azotus  ;  "and  passing  through,  he 
evangelised  all  the  cities  till  he  came  to  Cesarea,"  the  place  of 
his  residence;  just  as  Peter  and  John  had  done  on  their  return  to 
Jerusalem,  Now,  when  he  is  afterwards  called  evangelist^  it 
is  evidently  because  he  had  evangelised ;  and  we  see  that  the 
"work"  that  be  did  was  solely  to  preach  the  gospel.  There  is 
not  a  solitary  act  of  his  recorded  that  involved  the  exercise  of 
any  power  of  jurisdiction.  He  organised  no  churchy  he  ordained 
no  officer,  he  disciplined  no  one,  he  administered  no  government. 
And  yet  the  popular  opinion  is  that  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  evangelist  lies  in  his  exercise  of  the  power  of  juris- 
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diction  !  It  is  true  that  Philip  baptized ,  but  that  is  not  an  act  of 
jurisdiction,  but  of  order ;  moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  baptism  is 
not  an  evangelistic  work,  Paul  most  emphatically  excluding  it 
from  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  ^, 

The  fact  that  Philip  baptized,  therefore,  shows  that  he  was 
more  than^  a  mere  evangelist.  He  was  a  full  minister  of  the 
word,  and  had  the  power  not  only  to  evangelise,  but  to  administer 
the  sacraments.  The  fact  that  he  had  previously  been  ordained 
a  deacon,  by  no  means  prevented  his  being  afterwards  made  a 
minister.  True,  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  was  ordained  a 
minister  ;  but  we  have,  if  possible,  still  better  evidence  of  his 
being  such ;  he  was  sent  by  the  supernatural  agency  of  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  (Acts  viii.  26),  was  moved  and  directed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  (verses  29,  39),  and  the  miracles  which  he 
wrought  (verses  6,  8)  confirmed  his  call.  When  lay  evangelists 
of  our  day  give  such  evidence  of  a  call  to  preach  as  Philip  gave, 
and  confirm  their  call  by  working  miracles,  they  may  cite  his  ex- 
ample and  dispense  with  ordination  ;  but  it  will  be  a  misnomer  to 
call  them  lay  evangelists ;  they  will  have  the  best  possible  evi- 
dence of  their  being  ministers. 

We  find,  then,  upon  a  thorough  and  minute  examination  of 
Scripture,  that  our  Book  is  rigorously  exact  and  faithful  to  the 
etymological  meaning  of  the  word,  to  the  scriptural  use  of  its 
cognates,  and  to  the  history  of  the  work  of  the  only  man  who  is 
called  an  evangelist  in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  says :  "As 
he  [the  minister]  bears  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  igno- 
rant and  perishing,  he  is  termed  evangelist." 

The  Church  should  be  careful  to  apply  scriptural  titles  exactly 
as  they  are  applied  in  the  word  of  God.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
evangelist  should  have  been  so  extended  as  to  designate  those 
ministers  who  are  sent  into  distitute  places  at  home  and  abroad, 
considered  in  their  twofold  character  of  preachers  and  organisers  • 
it  is  unscriptural,  and,  consequently,  unwise  and  dangerous. 

But  the  reader  will  ask,  What  shall  we  call  the  man  in  his 
twofold  character  of  preacher  and  organiser  ?  What  name 
shall  be  given  to  the  officers  that  we  are  accustomed  to  call  evan- 
gelists ?     We  reply.  Call  them  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ ;  or,  bet- 
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ter  still,  perhaps,  teaching  elders.  Timothy  aj^d  Titus  bore  this 
twofold  character — they  evangelised  and  they  organised — yet  we 
no  where  find  any  special  name  given  them  in  the  Scriptures.  Now, 
If  the  extended  missionary  operations  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
were  carried  on,  and  a  pretty  full,  history  given  of  them,  and  long 
letters  written  by  those  engaged  in  the  work  to  others  who  were 
also  extensively  engaged  in  it,  and  yet  we  find  no  special  name 
applied  to  them,  where  is  the  need  of  our  inventing  a  name,  or 
using  one  of  the  scriptural  titles  in  an  unscriptural  sense  ? 

If  writers  in  that  time  found  no  difficulty  in  expressing  them- 
selves without  giving  them  a  peculiar  title,  why  need  we  ?  As 
teachers  we  evangelise,  and  as  elders  we  organise  and  ordain. 
In  this  respect,  we  are  just  like  pastors  at  home.  As  pastors 
they  exercise  their  power  of  order,  and  as  elders  they  sit  in  courts 
and  exercise  their  power  of  jurisdiction  ;  yet  in  their  twofold, 
character  they  are  simply  termed  ministers  or  teaching  elders. 
That  is  just  what  we  are,  and  that  should  be  our  title. 

"But  are  you  not  engaged  in  an  extraordinary  work,  and  are 
not  your  methods  very  extraordinary,  and  are  you  not  therefore 
an  extraordinary  officer,  very  diff'erent  from  all  other  teaching 
elders  ?"  Well,  we  used  to  think  so  ;  but  since  we  have  studied 
our  work  and  methods  in  our  every-day  experience  on  the  field, 
we  fail  to  see  anything  very  extraordinary  about  it,  except  all 
those  extra-constitutional  and  unscriptural  characteristics  that 
have  been  fastened.upon  us  by  unwise  legislation. 
•  The  truth  is,  our  present  system  of  conducting  missions  has 
inculcated,  and  continues  to  foster  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  false 
and  romantic  notions  of  "foreign  missionaries"  and  their  work. 
This  system  practically  exalts  us  above  and  diff'erentiates  us  from 
our  brethren  at  home.  We  are  not  to  be  directed  and  controlled 
by  our  Presbyteries,  but  we  belong  exclusively  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  are  controlled  entirely  by  the  Mission  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  Foreign  Missions.  This,  of  course,  makes 
us  practically  very  extraordinary,  very  different  from  our  brethren 
at  home. 

But  let  us  examine  the  popular  notions  of  "foreign  mission- 
aries," and  their  work  and  methods  in  foreign  fields,  and  see  if 
these  ideas  are  not  the  "baseless  fabrics  of  a  vision." 
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The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Letevre  s  article  expresses  fully 
his  own  view,  and  no  doubt  represents,  more  or  less,  the  generally 
received  opinion  on  the  subject :  :.:/'' :j:p'''^y.^^i-w:--%'y^i'-  >\  w! 

"3.  The  mission  of  the  evangelist  is  extraordinary ;  the  chief  end  of 
his  governmental  power  is  to  bring  into  being  the  regularly  organised 
church  where  it  does  not  now  exist,  and  cannot  go  in  its  ordinary  courts. 
The  Church  has  her  regular  methods  of  increase  and  multiplication  for 
all  places  where  she  can  go  in  her  complete  and  proper  form  •,  but  her 
commission  (Matt,  xxviii.  18-20)  requires  her  to  multiply  and  increase 
also  where  she  cannot  go  in  her  full  organism ;  and  this  is  the  work  that 
distinctively  belongs  to  the  evangelist.  It  maybe  said  that  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  a  quasi-creative  work,  rather  than  the  administration  of  an 
established  order.  This  is  the  differentiating  characteristic  of  the  office, 
marking  it  out  as  at  once  temporary  and  extraordinary.  Hence  (4)  eccle- 
siastical power  must  reside  in  the  evangelist  in  an  extraordinary  mode 
until  the  appropriate  body  is  prepared  for  its  permanent  habitation." 

Now,  we  do  most  seriously  object  to  this  presentation  of  the 
matter.  It  not  only  inculcates  error,  but  there  is  a  want  of  ex- 
plicitness  about  the  whole  passage  that  is  calculated  to  mystify 
and  confuse. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  misconceives  entirely  the  distinctive 
work  of  the  evangelist.  We  are  told  that  ''the  work  that  distinc- 
tively pertains  to"  him,  and  which  is  his  "differentiating  charac- 
teristic," is  to  "bring  into  being  the  regularly  organised  church." 
But  we  have  seen  that  what  distinctively  pertains  to  him  'accord- 
ing to  Scripture  and  our  Book,  is  to  preach  the  gospel ;  and  that, 
as  an  officer,  he  is  not  differentiated  from  his  brethren  at  all.  Dr. 
Lefevre  says  the  chief  end  of  his  governmental  power  is  to  create, 
and  this  makes  him  an  evangelist.  But  etymology  and  Scripture 
usage  do  not  give  him,  as  an  evangelist,  any  governmental  power 
at  all.  The  men  whom  the  Church  sends  forth  to  do  evangelistic 
work,  have  this  power,  but  not  in  virtue  of  their  being  evangel- 
ists. The  governmental  power  in  the  Church  belongs  to  and  is 
exercised  exclusively  and  only  hy  elders.  There  is  not  the  least 
evidence  in  Scripture  that  Timothy  and  Titus  exercised  their  gov- 
ernmental power  in  any  other  character  than  as  elders  ;  there  is 
evidence,  as  we  have  clearly  established^  that  they  did  not  do  so 
as  evangelists.  The  men  who  evangelise  in  foreign  fields,  must 
have  the  power  to  organise  also,  since  the  result  of  their  preach- 
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ing  the  glad  tidings  will  surely  be  the  conversion  of  souls,  and 
the^e  souls  must  be  organised  into  churches.  The  exercise  of  the 
governmental  power  is  consequent  upon  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  evangelist.  Our  Book  says,  that  "when  a  minister 
is  appointed  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  ...  to  him  [the  min- 
ister or  tejiching  elder]  may  be  intrusted  the  power  to  organise 
churches  and  ordain  ruling  elders  and  deacons  therein."  The 
court  may  or  may  not  intrust  him  with  governmental  power;  if 
it  does  not,  he'  is  none  the  less  an  evangelist ;  if  it  does,  he  must 
exercise,  this  extra  power  as  an  elder,  and  he  then  bears  the  two- 
fold character  of  bearer  of  glad  tidings  or  evangelist,  and  of  an 
elder,  . 

2.  In  the  second  place,  an  unfounded  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  kind  of  work  done  at  home  and  that  done  abroad.  The 
work  doiie  abroad  is  "a  quasi-creative  work,  rather  than  the  admin- 
istration of  an  established  order."  Quasi-creative  of  course  means 
organisation  and  ordination.  But  is  not  the  Church  at  home  con- 
stantly ^creating  ?  She  will  not  long  survive  the  day  she  ceases 
to  do  so".  But  we  are  told  that  abroad  the  Church  is  brought  into 
existence  where  it  never  existed,  while  at  home  it  already  exists, 
arid  therefore  cannot  be  created.  The  distinction  is  based  upon 
a  mere  conventionality.  Our  Church,  it  is  true,  has  her  boun- 
,daries,  but  they  are  merely  nominal  and  conventional ;  they  exist 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  prevent  conflict  of  jurisdiction. 
Now,  within  tfiose  conventional  boundaries  there  may  be  a  vast 
ampunt  of  territory  where  the  Church  does  not  really  exist.  The 
Churches  not  "created"  by  throwing  imaginary  lines  around  a  ter- 
ritojry.  The  boundaries  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Presbytery  are  coexten- 
sive with  those  of  Brazil.  Will  any  one  say  that  the  Church 
exists  in  the  whole  of  this  empire  ?  The  organisation  of  any  new 
church,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  is  the  "creation"  of  the  Church 
where  it  never  existed  before.  The  Church  is  created  in  any 
place  by  the  conversion  of  souls  and  their  organisation  into  a 
corporate  body.  Now,  is  it  wise,  is  it  justifiable,  to  elevate  a 
scriptural  title  to  the  category  of  an  extraordinary  officer,  clothed 
with  extraordinary  powers,  and  all  founded  upon  a  mere  conven- 
:  tionality  ? 
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There  is  an  error  also  in  the  statement  that  the  work  abroad 
is  "quasi-creative  rather  than  the  administration  of  an  estab- 
lished order."  It  is  true  that  there  are  no  Classical  Presbyte- 
ries, Synods,  and  Assemblies  to  administer;  but  the  work,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  is  both  creative  and  administrative,  as  the  experience 
of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  abroad  proves.  And  the  ad- 
ministration abroad  is  the  same  both  in  kind  and  amount  as  that 
at  home,  up  to  the  point  that  the  work  is  carried — the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  the  work  abroad  is  stopped  at  a  certain  point, 
and  is,  therefore,  more  limited. 

3.  But  the  fundamental  error,  the  fruitful  source  of  the  whole 
difficulty  #n  this  subject,  lies  in  the  distinction  made  in  them^;^^- 
ods  of  doing  the  work  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Church,  we  are 
told,  has  her  "regular  methods"  at  home,  but  her  increase  abroad 
"pertains  distinctively  to  the  evangelist.  .  .  .  Hence  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  must  reside  in  the  evangelist  in  an  extraordinary 
mode,"  etc.  The  contjlusion  by  no  means  follows.  There  is,  as 
we  conceive,  a  most  fatal  error  in  Dr.  Lefevre's  logic.  It  seems 
to  us  that  he  takes  for  granted  the  very  thing  he  should  prove. 
He  fails  to  show  in  what  respect  the  mode  in  which  power  resides 
in  the  evangelist  differs  from,  the  mode  in  which  it  resides  in 
Church  officers  at  home.  Inasmuch  as  just  here  lies  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  whole  question,  it  behooves  us  to  be  explicit. 
Now,  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  power  may  reside  in  a 
Church  officer.  It  may  reside  in  him  as  an  individual,  or  it  may 
reside  in  him  as  one  of  the  members  of  a  body.  In  the  former 
case  he  exercises  it  severally^  or  individually ;  in  the  latter  jointly, 
or  in  connexion  with  the  other  members  of  the  body.  We  take 
it  for  granted  that  when  Dr.  Lefevre  says  that  the  ecclesiastical 
power  of  the  evangelist  resides  in  him  in  an  extraordinary  mode, 
be  means  to  say  ecclQBm&iAGdl  jurisdiction  ;  and  when  he  says  that 
this  power  resides  in  the  evangelist  in  an  extraordinary  mode, 
he,  of  course,  means  that  in  him  it  is  a  severe/ power ;  for  the  or- 
dinary mode  is  that  of  our  Book,  which  says,  "Ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction is  not  a  several  but  a  joint  power  to  be  exercised  by  pres- 
byters in  courts."  This,  we  are  all  aware,  is  the  almost  universal 
opinion,  and  is  the  natural  consequence  of  exalting  the  title  evan- 
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gelist  to  the  place  of  a  distinct  office.  A  writer  in  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Review,  for  April,  1877,  says  that,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  reported  to  the  Assembly  of 
1876  on  the  subject  of  the  evangelist,  "he  is  invested  not  merely 
with  the  'several  power'  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  but  carries 
in  his  hand  what  belongs  to  no  minister  at  home,  but  only  to  the 
courts  of  the  Church:  he  has  the  'power  of  jurisdiction.'  .  .  The 
solitary  evangelist  precedes  the  elderships.  .  .  If  he  becomes  as- 
sociated with  native  pastors,  he  rules  thenceforward  jointly  with 
other  brethren,  instead  of  exercising  severally,  as  heretofore,  his 
proper  evangelistic  powers."  This  teaches,  contrary  to  Scripture 
and  the  Constitution,  that  the  proper  evangelistic  pc#'er  is  that 
of  rule.  It  teaches  also  that  so  long  as  he  is  at  home  he  rules  as 
an  elder ;  but  as  soon  as  he  sets  foot  on  foreign  shores  he  has  the 
power  of  jurisdiction  as  a  minister  and  wields  it  as  an  evange- 
list. This  makes  him  very  extraordinary  indeed ;  in  fact,  very 
near  akin  to  the  apostles.  This,  the  same  writer  consistently  ad- 
mits and  maintains,  "We  call  him,  and  rightly,  an  extraordinary 
officer ;  one  of  three  such,  the  other  two  being  apostles  and  pro- 
phets. But  these  other  two  were  both  inspired,  while  inspira-' 
tion  does  not  form  any  necessary  feature  in  the  evangelist's  office." 
But  our  Constitution  not  only  gives  no  support  to  this  theory, 
but  pointedly  contradicts  it,  when  it  declares  that  the  extraordi- 
nary offices  "have  long  since  ceased;"  and  makes  the  power  of 
jurisdiction  joint  and  places  it  in  the  hands  only  of  presbyters. 
No  one  can  exercise  this  power  on  iiis  individual  responsibility. 
But  we  see  the  "solitary  evangelist"  in  a  far  distant  country 
wielding  it  alone.  What  are  we  to  conclude  ?  That  he  is  exer- 
cising it  severally  ?  When  he  organises,  ordains,  and  adminis- 
ters alone,  is  he  therefore  a  prelatic  bishop  ?     By  no  means. 

-  "  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  evan<]!;eli8t  in  scarlet  hue." 

The  writer  was  chasing  his  will-o'-the-wisp  over  the  marshes. 
Our  Book  is  very  plain  on  this  point,  and  is  cpnsistent  through- 
out. "  When  a  minister  is  appointed  to  the  work  of  the  evange- 
list, ...  to  him  may  be  intrusted  power  to  organise  churches, 
and  ordain  ruling  elders  and  deacons  therein."     From  this  it  is 
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clear  that  he  wields  his  power  of  jurisdiction  as  the  delegate  of 
the  Presbytery.  The  Book  does  not  say  that  he  has  the  power 
as  a  several  power  in  virtue  of  his  being  an  evangelist,  and  may 
be  trusted  to  wield  it;  but  the  power  is  joint  and  to  be  wielded 
by  presbyters  in  courts.  The  power  belongs  to  the  court,  and  she 
may  intrust  her  power  to  him  as  her  delegate.  Every  act  of  ju- 
risdiction that  he  performs  is  an  act  of  the  Presbytery  that  ap- 
pointed him  to  do  that  work.  He  acts  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  body  that  intrusted  its  power  to  him.  On  this 
point,  again,  the  Book  is  scriptural.  "For  this  cause  I  left  thee 
in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldst  set  in  order  the  things  that  are 
wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed 
thee."  (Titus  i.  5.)  But  the  court  can  appoint  no  one  to  do  this 
work  except  an  elder,  one  who  is  a  participant  of  the  power,  and 
called  by  the  Lord  to  rule  in  his  Church.  We  do  not  rule  as  an 
evangelist,  nor  as  a  minister  of  the  word,  but  as  an  elder.  But 
it  is  a  joint  power ;  we  must  merge  it  with  the  power  of  our 
brethren  in  a  court.  Every  exercise  of  the  power  of  jurisdiction 
is,  therefore,  the  exercise  of  the  combined  power  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court.  This  combined  or  joint  power  ''may  be  in-  ' 
trusted"  to  any  member  of  the  court.  When,  therefore,  we  wield 
the  power  of  jurisdiction,  we  do  so  because  we  are  an  elder;  and 
when  we  do  so,  solitary  and  alone,  we  wield  the  combined  power  of 
our  Presbytery,  which  was  intrusted  to  us.  We  first  evangelise, 
exercising  our  several -poMver  of  order;  we  then  turn  back  upon 
our  evangelist  track  and,  in  our  capacity  of  elder  commissioned 
by  our  Presbytery,  we  organise  and  rule.  It  is,  then,  true  that 
the  solitary  evangelist  precedes  the  elderships,  but  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  expression  is  used  by  the  above  writer.  This,  then, 
is  the  mode  in  which  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  resides  in  us.  This 
is  the  method  by  which  the  work  is  accomplished  in  foreign  lands. 
Now,  in  what  respect  does  this  method  differ  from  the  "regu- 
lar methods"  ?  Dr.  Lefevre  tells  us  that  the  regular  methods  at 
home  are  her  "ordinary  courts;"  her  "complete  and  proper 
form"  and  her  "full  organism."  With  great  deference  to  the 
honored  Chairman,  we  think  he  is  not  sufficiently  explicit.  The 
ordinary  courts  of  the  Church  are  by  no  means  synonymous  with 
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her  complete  and  proper  form  and  her  full  organism ;  they  are  only 
a  part  of  her  full  organism.  Now,  we  have  not  the  full  organ- 
ism abroad  because  we  have  not  the  full  work.  As  the  differ- 
ence in  work  is  only  a  difference  in  degree,  so  the  diifference  in 
method  is  not  in  kind  but  in  degree.  The  method  for  doing  the 
work  abroad  is  the  same  as  the  method /or  doing  the  same  work 
at  home.  Nor  do  we  refer  to  the  home  evangelist,  so  called ;  that 
would  be  begging  the  question.  Within  the  bounds  of  those  Pres- 
byteries where  there  are  no  evangelists,  the  methods  are  the  same 
as  in  foreign  fields.  Courts  do  their  work  either  iinmediately  in 
their  sessions,  or  mediately  by  means  of  committees.  All  those 
acts  that  cannot  be  conveniently  done  by  the  whole  body  in  ses- 
sion are,  and  always  have  been,  done  by  committees  delegated  or 
appointed  to  do  them.  Any  act  so  performed  is  just  as  regular, 
legal,  and  ordinary,  as  if  done  by  the  whole  body  in  session.  This 
is  just  the  method  employed  abroad:  the  joint  power  of  the  Pres- 
bytery is  exercised  in  foreign  or  destitute  fields  mediately 
through  her  commissioner. 

Now,  when  we  examine  the  work  always  done  at  home  through 
committees,  we  find  that  it  corresponds  almost  entirely  with  the 
work  done  in  heathen  lands.  Presbyteries  must  see  to  it  that  va- 
cant churches  and  destitute  points  enjoy  the  administrations  of  the 
word  and  sacraments.  The  regular  and  ordinary  method  is  to  ap- 
point members  of  the  body  to  visit  such  places  in  rotation.  But  if 
it  appoints  just  one  member  to  visit  them  all,  is  the  method  there- 
by changed  ?  Will  the  doing  it  all  make  the  man  any  more  ex- 
traordinary a  personage  than  if  he  alternated  with  his  brethren  ? 
Presbytery  organises  churches  by  means  of  a  committee  of  two  or 
three.  But  if  it  only  appoints  one,  is  his  office  thereby  changed? 
Is  his  power  diff'erent?  Does  it  reside  in  him  in  a  diff"erent  mode 
from  what  it  would  if  one  or  two  brethren  were  with  him  ?  If  it 
appoints  two  to  do  it,  we  are  to  believe  that  it  is  the  court  doing  it 
by  means  of  its  commissioners ;  this,  according  to  Dr.  Lefevre, 
is  according  to  the  ordinary  and  regular  operation  of  Church 
power.  But  if  it  appoints  only  one,  lo  and  behold,  it  is  no  long- 
er done  by  the  court  through  a  commissioner,  but  the  one  man  is 
doing  it  by  an  extraordinary  several  power  that  resides  in  him  in 
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an  extraordinary  mode.  We  do  not  understand  this  hocus-pocus 
modus  operandi  of  metamorphosing  an  ordinary  commissioner 
into  an  extraordinary  officer^  and  of  changing  a  delegated  joint 
power  into  .a  several.  We  fail  entirely  to  see  anything  more  un- 
usual and  irregular  and  extraordinary  about  the  method,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  power  resides  in  the  man,  in  the  case  of  one 
commissioner  than  in  the  case  two  or  three. 

We  confess  that  we  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  this 
ecclesiastical  Darwinianism  in  our  Presbyterian  Church  that  has 
developed  the  simplicity  of  the  evangelist  of  Scripture  and  the 
Constitution  into  its  "fullest  and  highest  modern  form"  (as  Dr. 
J.  L.  Wilson  expresses  it),  so  near  akin  to  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets. The  idea  has  taken  possession  of  the  Church  that,  be- 
cause the  man  is  far  off  and  alone,  there  must  be  something  extra- 
ordinary about  him ;  that  he  must  be  in  some  way  or  other  differ- 
ent from  and  superior  to  his  brethren.  Hence  this  unsatisfactory 
search  after  an  office.  It  is  a  chase  after  an  ignis  fatuus.  Plis 
ecclesiastical  relations  are,  unfortunately,  practically  different, 
and  to  have  a  theory  in  harmony  with  our  practice  we  must  make 
him  a  different  officer ;   and  hence, 

"Every  form  that  Jancy  can  repair, 
From  dark  oblivion  glows  divinely  there." 

This  jack-o'-the-lantern  may  yet  lead  the  Church,  as  a  whole, 
into  bogs  and  quagmires,  from  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  extri- 
cate herself,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so.  We  have  studied  the 
evangelist  of  Scripture,  and  compared  him  with  the  evangelist  of 
our  Constitution,  and  find  that  they  are  the  same.  We  have 
studied  the  modern  evangelist  in  his  every-day  life  and  work,  and 
find  that  when  stripped  of  the  false  halo  of  glory — the  undefined 
and  undefinable  mysterious  extraordinary  character — with  which 
modern  thought  and  modern  schemes  have  invested  him,  he  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  evangelist  of  the  word  and  Book.  He 
is  simply  a  plain,  matter-of-fact,  ordinary  teaching  elder,  com- 
missioned by  his  Presbytery  to  go  into  foreign  countries  and  des- 
titute districts  to  evangelise,  or  preach  the  gospel  to  the  ignorant 
and  perishing;  and  to  him,  as  an  elder,  is  intrusted  the  power  tO'^ 
organise  churches  and  ordain  officers  over  them. 
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But  let  us  inquire  more  particularly  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
duties.  What  are  the  functions  that  are  delegated  to  him  ?  If 
the  foregoing  views  be  correct,  this  becomes  a  comparatively  easy 
question  to  determine. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  teaching  elder,  and  as  such  possesses 
the  power  of  order.  This  is  a  several  power,  and  he  may  there- 
fore exercise  it  to  its  fullest  extent.  He  possesses,  and  may  exer- 
cise, all  the  functions  of  a  minister  of  the  word.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  distinctive  work  that  distinguishes  him  as  an  evangelist. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  proper 
evangelistic  functions  will  surely  result  in  the  conversion  of  souls, 
and  these  believers  must  be  organised  into  churches.  The  Pres- 
bytery intrusts  this  power  also  to  her  commissioner ;  but  the 
question  arises,  How  far  is  he  to  carry  this  work  of  organisation  ? 
Dr.  Lefevre  maintains  that  he  has  all  the  functions  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, and  that  of  the  Synod  in  one  respect.  Dr.  J.  L.  Wilson 
says  he  carries  with  him,  and  exercises,  all  the  functions  of  the 
Presbytery. 

Now,  by  what  norma  are  we  to  determine  the  question  ?  Dr. 
Lefevre  replies,  "The  work  to  be  done  is  the  measure  of  his 
power;  "  and  this  seems  to  be  the  norma  by  which  all  decide  the 
point.  It  is  true  the  work  was  the  measure  by  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  the  inspired  apostles  determined  the  extent  of  the  power 
of  the  necessary  church  officers,  for  they  knew  infallibly  the  extent 
of  the  work.  But  if  the  uninspired,  fallible  Church  is,  in  this 
late  age,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  amount  of  work,  and  then 
exalt  one  of  the  scriptural  titles  of  the  minister  to  the  category  of 
an  extraordinary  office,  and  clothe  this  officer  with  powers  suffi- 
cient to  do  the  work  that  we  mag  think  should  be  done,  where 
will  it  land  us?  We  shall  see  to  what  an  extremity  it  has  led  so 
wise  an  ecclesiastic  as  Dr.  Lefevre  (not  to  say  the  whole  Church), 
to. the  creation  of  what  Dr.  Adger  justly  terms  "a  mere  hybrid 
court — the  mongrel  offspring  of  Congregationalism  and  Prelacy." 
No ;  for  those  who  hold  that  the  evangelist,  as  such,  is  an  officer, 
and  an  extraordinary  officer,  and  that  he  holds  the  power  of  juris- 
diction as  a  several  power,  the  above  norma  will  not  do.    An  un- 
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wise  zeal  has  already  developed  him  into  his  "fullest  and  highest 
modern  form,"  in  which  we  find  him  practically.  A  little  more 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  honored  Chairman  leads  him  to  theoretically 
develop  his  evangelist  into  a  form  still  fuller  and  higher,  and  to 
recommend  that  this  development  be  legalised.  "It  would,  per- 
haps, be  more  decent  and  orderly  that  some  one  be  formally  ap- 
pointed to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  final  judgment  to  decide 
only  such  questions  as  are  lost  by  a  tie  vote  in  the  convention  of 
the  general  evangelists  of  a  particular  mission."  Still  a  little 
more  unwise  zeal  for  "decency  and  order"  will  lead  to  extending 
this  "power"  to  a/Z  questions ;  and  not  only  to  deciding  ques- 
tions, but  to  the  oversight  of  all  the  work  done  by  all  the  "evan- 
gelists," so-called,  in  a  country  or  province.  In  fact,  the  Northern 
Presbyterian  Church  lately  appointed  a  man  to  have  the  oversight 
of  all  the  missionary  work  in  Mexico.  It  was,  no  doubt,  thought 
by  those  in  authority  that  this  was  a  necessary  work,  and  they 
clothed  the  man  with  the  necessary  power  to  do  it.  Now,  suppose 
that  during  the  next  few  generations  this  zeal  for  decency  and 
order  should  be  developed  into  an  unscrupulous  ambition,  and 
who  will  guarantee  that  at  the  end  of  two  more  centuries  "  the 
fullest  and  highest  modern  form  "  of  the  evangelist  will  not  be  of 
a  character  to  satisfy  the  pretensions  of  even  the  Pope  himself? 

We  believe  the  Constitution  is  reasonable  and  scriptural  when 
it  puts  all  rule  in  the  hands  of  presbyters  and  declares  it  joint, 
and  to  be  administered  in  courts.  We  believe  it  is  also  scriptural 
when  it  gives  the  courts  the  liberty  to  exercise  their  power,  when 
more  convenient,  by  means  of  commissioners  or  delegates.  "I 
left  thee  in  Crete  ....  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had 
appointed  thee.''  Here,  then,  upon  our  constitutional  and  scrip- 
tural theory,  we  have  a  wholesome  limit  to  the  powers  of  jurisdic- 
tion delegated  to  the  minister  who  is  sent  out  to  evangelise.  All 
will,  no  doubt,  agree  that  no  court  can  delegate  powers  which  it 
not  only  does  not  possess,  but  which  are  peculiar  to  another  court. 
Now,  according  to  our  Constitution,  the  Presbytery  commissions 
the  minister  to  evangelise,  and  delegates  to  him  his  power  of  juris- 
diction ;  his  functions,  therefore,  cannot  exceed  those  of  the  Pres- 
bytery.    We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Dr.  Lefevre  that  he 
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can  exercise  the  function  of  Synod  in  one  respect,  viz.,  to  organise 
Presbyteries.     It  would  be  an  unconstitutional  usurpation  on  the 
part  of  the  Presbytery.     There  are  only  two  possible  ways  of 
avoiding  this  logical  and  constitutional  limitation  of  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  jurisdiction  on  his  part:     {a)  By  assuming  that 
he  is  the  delegate  or  commissioner  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  to 
this  body  pertains  the  power  to  organise  Presbyteries  in  foreign 
lands,  and  it  may  delegate  this  function  to  its  commissioner.    But, 
according  to  the  Book,  it  is  the  Presbytery  and  not  the  Assembly 
that  commissions  him.    Moreover,  the  Assembly  of  1876  emphati- 
cally denied  this  right  to  the  Assembly,  and  for  reasons  given  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly  of  the  same  year. 
We  suppose  there  are  few,  if  any,  in  our  Church  who  do  not  agree 
in  this  position,     (b)  By  taking  the  view  combated  by  us,  viz., 
that  he  possesses  his  power  of  jurisdiction  in  virtue  of  his  being 
an  evangelist,  and  does  not  receive  it  from  any  court.     To  dwell 
upon  this  point  would  be  to  repeat  all  that  we  have  already  said. 
But  is  it  true  that  the  organisation  of  Presbyteries  is  a  part  of 
the  work  to  be  done  ?     Let  us  examine  and  see.     All  will  agree 
that  the  work  to  be  done  is  to  plant  the  seed  of  Christ's  spiritual 
kingdom  among  the  nations.     It  is  not  to  plant  a  full-grown  tree, 
nor  yet  a  sapling,  but  simply  the  seed.     And  what  is  the  seed  ? 
We  reply,  the  seed  of  the  law  of,  the  kingdom  is  the  word  sown 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.     The  seed  of  the  government  is  evi- 
dently that  court  which  contains  all  the  power  and  all  the  officers 
of  the  kingdom.     This  we  find  in  the  Parochial  Presbytery  or 
Session  of  a  particular  church.     In  the  Session  we  find  all   the 
officers — teaching  and    ruling   elders  and  deacons,  and   all  the 
power :  in  the  minister,   the  power  of  order ;  in  the  elders,   the 
power  of  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  the  deacons,  the  power  of  distribu- 
tion.    Such  a  church  is  not  Congregational,  since  it  is  governed 
by   presbyters;  nor  is  it  Prelatic,   since  there   is  no  one-man 
power ;  nor  yet  is  it  Independent,  since  it  is  governed  according 
to  Presbyterian  law  sown  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  sworn 
to  by  the  officers.     Several  such  churches  planted  in  any  district 
will  as  surely  grow  into  a  Classical  Presbytery  as  the  many  roots 
that  shoot  downwards  from  the  seed  will  push  above  ground  one 
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single  stem,  destined  to  grow  into  a  full-grown  tree.     All  that 
is  wanting  is  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  Spirit,  to  give  the  in- 
crease.    There  are  no  more  powers  and^o  more  officers  in  the 
Presbytery  than  in  the  Session.     There  are  more   duties ;  but  to 
perform  the  extra  duties,  there  is  no  increase  of  powers,  but  sim- 
ply a  further  exercise  of  the  same  powers.     Dr.  Lefevre  is  led  t6 
confer  this  power  upon  his  evangelist,  not,  as  we  understand  him, 
from  a  denial  of  our  position  that  the  whole   Church  resides  in 
the  Session,  but  from  an  erroneous  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  status 
of  the  new  church.     He  maintains  that  the  native   Presbytery 
"becomes  immediately  a  member  and  constituent  of  the  General 
Assembly  whose  evangelist   brought  it  into  existence.''     Admit- 
ting this  theory,  we  cannot  see  why  a  particular  church  may  not 
become  a  constituent  part  of  the  home  Church  as  well  as  the  Pres- 
bytery.    According  to  our  Constitution,  the  General  Assembly 
has  no  more  right  to  organise  Presbyteries  and  receive  them  into 
connexion  with  itself,  than  it  has  to  organise  and  receive  churches. 
If  it  can  violate  our  Constitution  upon  "Presbyterian  principles" 
in  the  case  of  the  Presbytery,  why  may  it  not  do  so  in  the  other  ? 
If  he  replies  that  the  new  Presbytery  is  on  foreign  soil,  and  not 
within  the  bounds  of  any    Synod,   so  is  the  particular  church 
without  the  bounds  of  any  Presbytery.     But  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  Dr.  Lefevre  limits  the  work  to  the  formation  of  a  Pres- 
bytery.  Upon  his  principles,  he  should  carry  the  work  oi creation 
on  to  the  formation  of  Synods  and  General  Assemblies.    He  says 
the  Church  is  present  (in  her  evangelist,  of  course)  "for  the  very 
purpose  of  starting  the  regular  organism,  which  of  course  is  that 
of  the  existing   Constitution."     True;  but  the  question  at  issue 
is,  What  is  the  regular  organism  ?     In  what  sense  ig  the  Presby- 
tery any  more  the  regular  organism  than  the  Session  ?    Would  not 
the  same  arguments  that  would  lead  him  to  consider  the  Session 
a  less  regular  organism  than  the  Presbytery  lead  him  to  consider 
the  Presbytery  less  so  than  the  Synod,  and  the  Synod  than  the 
General  Assembly  ? 

But  we  cannot  admit  that  the  foreign  church  becomes  a  con- 
stituent part   of  the   home  Church.     It  is  not  an  independent 
church ;  for  the  law  that  has  been  accepted  and  the  Constitution 
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that  has  been  sworn  to,  are  Presbyterian.  This  is  the  position 
taken  by  our  Assembly  of  1876,  and  we  think  it  is  the  true  and 
wise  position.  Dr.  Lefevre  would  have  us  plant  young  peach 
trees,  lest  the  peach  seed  planted  on  foreign  soil  should  spring  up 
as  orange  or  mango  trees. 

*When  we  consider,  then,  the  agent  who  is  sent  out  to  plant  the 
seed,  we  find  that,  according  to  our  Book,  he  is  ordained  and  com- 
missioned by  the  Presbytery,  and  that  body  cannot  delegate  to 
an  agent  functions  which  it  does  not  possess  itself.  And  when 
we  examine  the  work  to  be  done,  we  find  that  it  corresponds  with 
this  idea ;  it  does  not  surpass  the  powers  of  the  Presbytery. 

But  can  he,  as  a  commissioner  of  the  Presbytery,  wield  all  the 
powers  of  that  body  ?  It  cannot-  delegate  to  him  the  powers  of 
another  court;  but  does  it,  in  virtue  of  its  commission,  invest  him 
with  all  its  own  powers  ?  Dr.  Wilson  answers,  Yes  ;  he  ''carries 
with  him  and  exercises  all  the  functions  of  the  Presbytery."  We 
by  no  means  think  so.  He  is  not  a  Presbytery,  but  only  its 
commissioner,  and  commissioners  do  not  carry  the  full  power  of 
the  appointing  body,  but  only  so  much  as  the  body  may  choose 
to  delegate  to  them.  Titus  was  appointed  by  Paul,  but  he  did 
not  carry  all  the  functions  of  the  apostle ;  a  specific  duty  was 
assigned  to  him.  It  appertains  to  the  Presbytery  to  decide  in 
each  individual  case  how  much  power  of  jurisdiction  she  will 
delegate  to  her  commissioner.  If  the  work  to  be  done  lies  within 
its  bounds,  the  court  may  intrust  to  him  the  same  functions  that, 
she  intrusts  to  those  whom  she  sends  abroad,  or  she  may  not  do 
so,  inasmuch  as  the  court  itself  may  conveniently  do  a  part  of  the 
work  immediately,  such  as  ordaining  officers,  directing  colportage 
work,  taking  the  oversight  of  vacant  churches,  and  the  like. 

But  when  a  Presbytery  sends  one  of  its  members  into  a  foreign 
field  to  plant  the  seed,  which  of  its  functions  can  he  discharge  ? 

It  is  only  by  examining  the  constitutional  functions  of  tlie 
Presbytery,  and  comparing  them  with  the  functions  discharged  by 
^hose  who,  in  apostolic  times,  were  sent  abroald  to  plant  the  king- 
dom, that  we  can  determine  this  question.  Does  any  one  object 
that  those  who  set  up  the  kingdom  at  first  were  the  apostles  them- 
selves, and  we  cannot  follow  their  example  ?     We  think  we  can. 
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In  fact,  we  doubt  if  there  is  a  brother  within  our  bounds  who 
does  not  constantly  appeal,  not  only  to  the ,  precept,  but  to  the 
example,  of  the  apostles ;  and  if  any  one  proceeds  according  to 
their  example,  he  feels  that  he  is  on  terra  firma.  But  were  they 
not  extraordinary  officers  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  ? 
And  if  we  liken  ourselves  to  them,  are  we  not  doing  exactly  what 
we  have  already  censured  in  another  writer  ?  We  reply,  that  we 
look  upon  the  apostles  as  we  look  upon  the  teaching  elder.  The 
latter  possesses  a  twofold  character ;  the  apostle  a  threefold  char- 
acter. No  ruling  elder  can  go  into  the  pulpit  to  administer  the 
word  and  sacraments  on  the  plea  that  his  pastor  does  it,  and  they 
are  both  elders.  But  when  his  pastor  does  anything  in  a  court, 
his  elders  can  do  the  same,  and  with  perfect  propriety  plead  his 
example,  because  they  are  all  elders.  So  we  cannot  attempt  to 
work  miracles,  speak  with' tongues,  confer  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  write 
inspired  epistles,  pleading  the  'example  of  the  apostles.  But 
when  we  evangelise,  administer  the  sacraments,  and  exercise  the 
power  of  jurisdiction,  we  can  with  propriety  plead  their  example, 
since  they  were  ministers  of  the  word  (Acts  xvi.  16  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  5), 
evangelists  (Acts  xvi.  10  ;  Rom.  xv.  16),  and  elders  (1  Pet.  v.  1). 
We  regard  them  as  teaching  elders,  who  possessed  certain  addi- 
tional powers  \and  functions,  which  were  extraordinary,  and  neces- 
sary to  confirm  their  message  and  prove  that  they  were  divinely 
sent,  and  that  their  religion  was  divine.  Considering  them  in  their 
ordinary  character  of  teaching  elders,  church  officers  now,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  not  only  may,  but  should,  proceed  in  all 
things  according  to  the  example  as  well  as  precept  of  the  apostles. 
Our  brethren  at  home,  when  assembled  in  the  highest  church 
court,  are  wont  to  claim  that  they  have  scriptural  authority  for 
being  thus  assembled,  not  so  much  from  precept  as  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  apostles  in  the  Jerusalem  Assembly. 

The  truth  is,  when  Paul  was  set  apart  to  his  missionary  work 
by  the  church  in  Antioch,  Barnabas,  who  was  not  an  apostle, 
was  set  apart  with  him  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  They  travelled 
together  and  preached  (Acts  xiii.  5)  and  ordained  elders  over 
their  churches  (Acts  xiv.  23),  apparently  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality.     Now,  Barnabas  bore  no  analogy  whatever  to  Paul  as 
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an  apostle,  but  it  seems  he  did  bear  a  very  decided  analogy  to 
him  as  a  minister  sent  out  to  preach  and  establish  the  Church  "in 
the  regions  beyond." 

So  we  have  nothing  extraordinary  about  us,  are  in  no  way  sim- 
ilar "to  the  apostles  as  such,"  that  is,  to  their  extraordinary  char- 
acter; but  we  all  bear  a  very  decided  analogy  to  them  in  their 
ordinary  character  of  teaching  elders.  They  were  inspired  ;  so 
much  greater  the  reason  why  we  should  imitate  their  example, 
not  of  their  inspiration,  hut  of  their  acts. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  the  functions  of  the  Presbytery  as  laid 
down  in  our  Book,  and  see  which  of  these  may  and  should  be  in- 
trusted to  her  delegate. 

1.  He  may  organise  churches.  No  one  will  question  the  scrip- 
turalness  of  this  function. 

2.  He  may  receive  churches  previously  organised  on  Presby- 
terian principles  desiring  to  be  taken  under  his  oversight,  if  they 
are  vaaant,  according  to  the  rules  observed  by  Presbyteries  at 
home.  If  they  have  pastors,  they  are  perfect  seed,  and  must  be 
let  alone. 

3.  He  may  ordain  ruling  elders  and  deacons,  duly  chosen  by 
the  congregation.     No  one  will  call  this  in  question. 

4.  He  may  examine,  license,  and  ordain  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel. Strangely  enough,  our  Book  denies  him  this  power  when 
it  inserts  the  word  "ruling."  Whatever  be  the  reason  of  this 
strange  position  of  our  Book  (which  should  be  remedied  by  a  vote 
of  the  Presbyteries),  we  suppose  no  one  will  deny  that  he  should 
be  intrusted  with  this  power :  for  [a)  without  this  office  there  is 
wanting  the  teaching  elder  and  the  power  of  order,  and  hence  the 
seed  is  imperfect  to  that  extent ;  [h)  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  Titus 
ordained  "elders"  without  any  limiting  word,  and  Timothy  was 
instructed  to  ordain  "bishops"  "apt  to  teach;"  (c)  and,  finally, 
this  function  pertains  to  the  Presbytery,  and  may  be  intrusted  to 
her  commissioner. 

5.  He  may  instal  these  ministers  over  churches,  or  commission 
them  to  evangelise  and  look  after  the  newly  formed  churches,  as 
Paul  did  Timothy  and  Titus. 

6.  He  must  take  the  oversight  of  vacant  churches  adhering  in 
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all  things  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  for  Presby- 
teries, (a)  He  must  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments, 
reprove,  rebuke,  and  comfort,  because  Presbyteries  appoint 
members  of  their  body  to  do  this  work  in  vacant  churches.  (6)  If 
there  are  no  ruling  elders,  he  must  administer  discipline,  {e)  If 
there  are  elders,  he  must  moderate  the  Session ;  should  he  be  ab- 
sent, the  Session  may  proceed  to  business  without  him,  or  a  na- 
tive minister  may  be  invited  to  moderate  the  Session,  (d)  If 
there  is  only  one  ruling  elder,  he  must  be  disciplined  by  the  com- 
missioner of  the  Presbytery. 

Such  are  the  functions  that  are  to  be  discharged  by  the  man 
who  is  sent  forth  by  the  Presbytery  to  plant  the  seed  of  Christ's 
spiritual  kingdom  among  the  nations. 

Let  us  see  now  which  of  the  functions  of  the  Presbytery  are 
not  intrusted  to  him.  These  become  almost  self-evident  upon 
reading  the  functions  of  Presbytery  as  laid  down  in  the  Book. 

We  have  already  seen  that  when  a  pastor  is  installed  over  a 
church,  the  perfect  germ  has  been  planted,  and  the  authority  of 
the  commissioner  over  it  ceases.  The  seed  has  been  planted,  and 
must  be  left  to  the  care  of  Him  who  will  administer  all  needed 
grace  and  wisdom  to  the  Session.  He  cannot,  therefore,  visit 
such  churches  to  redress  evils ;  he  cannot  review  its  records ;  he 
cannot  oblige  it  to  observe  the  Constitution ;  he  cannot  unite  or 
divide  it;  he  cannot  concert  measures  to  improve  it;  he  cannot 
see  that  the  injuntions  of  higher  courts  are  obeyed;  and,  finally, 
he  cannot  receive  and  issue  appeals.  Does  any  one  say  that  the 
church  is  weak  and  needs  the  fostering  care  of  the  hand  that 
brought  it  into  existence  ?  We  reply,  the  objection  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  unbelief.  God  will  foster  it  by  his  almighty  grace, 
which  is  far  better.  The  "fostering  care"  of  an  extraordinary 
officer,  with  a  poor  fallible  heart,  will  surely  transform  itself,  in 
the  course  of  time,  into  inconvenient  proportions.  We  may  not 
approve  of  all  that  is  done  by  the  Session,  but  our  disapproba- 
tion is  no  justifiable  ground  for  interference  on  our  part.  Nor 
are  we  to  suppose  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  our  judgment  is  al- 
ways correct  and  theirs  always  wrong,  when  a  conflict  of  judg- 
ment occurs.     Cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  opposite  was 
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true,  and  for  the  reason  that  in  questions  of  fact  the"  natives  gen- 
erally have  the  advantage  over  foreigners,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 

Does  any  one  say  that  the  churches  appealed  to  the  apostles  ? 
Certainly  they  did.  And  they  may  appeal  to  them  now ;  they 
have  the  inspired  views  of  the  apostles  in  writing,  which  the 
churches  did  not  then  have;  moreover,  when  they  appealed,  the 
apostles  earned  the  knotty  question  before  the  home  Ohurch,  and 
assembled  the  elders  in  a  General  Assembly  at  Jerusalem  to  de- 
cide it.  On  all  questions  relating  to  the  discipline  of  vice  and  im- 
morality the  new  churches  now  have  the  commands  of  the  Lord 
given  through  the  inspired  apostles.  There  is  no  place  now  for 
appeal  except  on  technical  points  of  ecclesiastical  order,  and 
the  native  Sessions  have  the  Book  and  common  sense  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.  If  they  still  cannot  agree,  then  let  them 
agree  to  disagree,  just  as  the  General  Assembly  at  home  is  ob- 
liged to  remand  the  dancing  question,  at  last,  to  each  Session. 

There  are  two  more  functions  which  belong  to  the  Presbytery 
and  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  are  not  delegated  to 
her  commissioner,  to  wit,  appointing  commissioners  to  the  Assem- 
bly, and  proposing  measures  to  the  Synod  and  the  Assembly. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  the  venerable  Secretary  that 
*'he  carries  with  him  and  exercises  all  the  functions  of  the  Pres- 
bytery." 


II. 


HIS  FOREIGN    RELATIONS. 


To  the  Native  Church. 

The  year  1874  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new^  era  in  our 
Church  on  the*question  of  the  relations  that  exist  between  the 
native  churches  and  the  minister  who  brings  them  into  being. 
Until  that  time  she  held,  along  with  other  Churches,  to  the  theory 
of  mixed  Presbyteries;  that  is,  that  the  ministers  from  home 
should  be  formed  into  Presbyteries  along  with  the  native  minis- 
ters, said  Presbyteries  to  be  in  organic  connexion  with  the  home 
Church. 
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In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  Assembly  of  1871  or- 
ganised the  Presbytery  of  Sao  Paulo,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  opposition  was  made.  In  May,  1874,  the  editorial,  cited  at 
the  beginning  of  our  paper,  was  published  in  the  Missionm-y^  in 
which  this  theory  is  distinctly  avowed  to  be  the  true  one.  This 
editorial  was  approved  by  the  Assembly  that  met  the  same  month. 
(See  Minutes  pf  the  Assembly,  1874,  p.  598.)  In  harmony 
with  this  theory  the  same  Assembly  organised  the  Hangchow 
Presbytery.^  (P.  488.) 

Opposition,  however,  was-  now  made.  The  first  man  to  raise 
his  voice  against  this  unconstitutional  usurpation  of  the  Synod's 
power  was  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Breck,  D.  D.,  then  of  Richmond,  Ky. 
He  was  supported  by  others,  but  they  were  overruled,  and  our 
Church  settled  down,  wedded  to  what  all  now  believe  to  be  a  false 
theory.        ,  '  ... 

The  considerations  which  influenced  the  Kentucky  brethren, 
however,  had.  no  reference  to  the  foreign  minister.  If  we  mis- 
take not,  so  far  as  concerns  our  own  Church,  the  honor  of  first 
setting  forth  our  true  relations  to  the  native  church  belongs  to 
the  Rev.  M.  H.  Houston,  of  China.  In  the  paper  styled,  The 
Ecclesiastical  Status  of  the  Foreign  Missionary,  the  theory  was 
first  publicly  announced  that  "the  evangelist  is  never  to  become 
a  de  facto  member  of  any  Presbytery  that  he  may  form ;  he  is  to 
continue  to  be  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  in  this  country  which 
clothed  him  with  the  powers  and  functions  of  evangelist."  (P.  9.) 
In  accordance  with  this  principle,  members  of  the  Hangchow 
Presbytery  overtured  the  Assembly  of  1875,  at  St.  Louis,  to  dis- 
solve said  Pr<>sbytery.  The  Assembly  appointed  a  Committee, 
consisting  of  Drs.  Adger,  Peck,  and  Wilson,  to  report  to  the 
succeeding  Assembly  upon  the  subject.  In  their  Report  to  the 
Savannah  Assembly,  1876,  the  Committee  declared  that  the  As- 
sembly has  no  power  to  organise  Presbyteries,  and  also  that  the 
evangelist  should  not  become  a  member  of  a  foreign  Presbytery. 
The  ministers  in  China  were  accordingly  declared  to  be  members 
of  their  respective  Presbyteries  at  home.  .  A  member  of  the  As- 
sembly asked  if  the  same  principle  would  not  apply  to  the  Sao 
Paulo  Presbytery.     Dr.  Wilson  said  it  would,  but  asked  that  no 
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action  be  taken  until  the  Presbytery  be  heard  from.  He  accord- 
ingly addressed  a  letter  to  the  Sao  Paulo  brethren  on  the  subject, 
and  the  question  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  Presbytery,  and 
action  taken-  in  harmony  with  the  vIqws  of  the  China  brethren, 
but  referring  the  matter  to  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  as  it  was 
thought  that  the  Synod  alone  has  power  to  dissolve  Presbyteries. 
This  action  was  forwarded  to  Dr.  Wilson,  through  whom  action 
was  requested,  with  the  request  that  it  be  laid  before  the  Synod. 
It  was  admitted  in  Baltimore  that  the  positions  taken  were  "in- 
vulnerable," but,  for  some  reason  not  given,  it  was  thought  best 
not  to  carry  the  matter  further,  so  the  matter  stopped  in  Bal- 
timore.^ 

The  principles  of  the  Assembly  of  1876  were  reaffirmed  by  the 
succeeding  Assembly  which  met  at  New  'Orleans,  when  it  ap- 
proved-the  Manual  of  Missions^  cited  at  the  head  of  our  paper. 
The  Manual  clearly  and  explicitly  takes  the  same  stand  so  ably 
enunciated  and  defended  by  the  Report  published  as  an  Appen- 
dix to  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly  of  1876.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  rehearse  here  the  arguments  presented  in  that  Report.  Our 
Church  is  committed  to  that  theory;  we  believe  it  is  the  true  one, 
and  that  she  should  stand  by  it. 

It  being,  then,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  the  evangelist 
cannot  unite,  as  such,  with  the  native  Presbytery,  it  follows  that 
when  a  Fresbytery  is  organised,  he  must  do  one  of  three  things. 
He  must  return  home,  or  move  into  destitute  regions  without  the 
bounds  of  the  new  Presbytery,  since  he  cannot  remain  within  its 
bounds,  while  a  member  of  another  Presbytery,  without  violating 
the  Constitution.  Or  he  may  dissolve  his  connexion  with  the 
home  Church  and  unite  with  the  native  Presbytery  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality  with  the  native  brethren  ;  the  new  Presbytery 
may  then  commission  him,  if  it  chooses,  to  labor  as  an  evangelist 
either  within  or  without  its  bounds. 


*^  Since  the  above  was  written  the  Synod  of  Virginia  dissolved  the 
Presbytery,  we  suppose  at  the  request  of  Kev.  E.  Lane,  who  was  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod. 
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Relations  to  his  Fellow-wor Jeers. 

We  propose,  under  this  head,  to  discuss  the  relations  that  exist 
between  the  foreign  minister  and  his  fellow-workers,  according  to 
our  present  system  of  conducting  missions,  presenting  our  own 
views  as  we  proceed  with  the  discussion.  These  relations  are  de- 
termined by  the  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Missionaries,  already 
cited.  This  Manual  is  a  small  tract  or  pamphlet,  which  was 
neatly  printed  in  Baltimore,  and  submitted  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Missions  of  the  New  Orleans  Assembly,  1877. 
The  Standing  Committee  recommended,  in  the  body  of  their  Re- 
port, that  it  be  approved.  The  Assembly,  in  voting  the  adoption 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  of  course  approved  the  Manual. 
Copies  were  accordingly,  forwarded  to  the  missionaries,  with  the 
information  that  by  this  approval  of  the  Assembly  it  had  become 
"law,"  and  has  since  been  enforced  as  such.  It  was  given  again 
to  the  Church  in  the  Missionary  for  January,  1880.  Upon  ex- 
amining the  Manual^  we  find  that  we  can  only  understand  our 
relations  to  our  fellow- workers  by  considering  The  Mission.  Let 
us,  then,  inquire:  1.  What  is  the  mission  ?  2.  Who  compose  it  ? 
3.  What  are  its  powers  ?  The  Manual  says,  in  answer  to  the 
first  question : 

"At  every  central  station  there  is  a  mission,  technically  so-called — a 
sub-committee — acting  in  direct  and  constant  communication  with  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Missions.  The  mission  shall  be  organised  with 
Chairman,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  shall  transact  its  business  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  rules  of  all  organised  bodies  of  the  kind.  It  shall 
meet  once  a  year,  or  oftener,  if  necessary,  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman/' 

The  mission,  then,  is  an  organic  body,  having  its  by-laws  and 
officers.  Dr.  Adger  seems  to  confound  the  station  Avith  mission. 
They  are  quite  distinct.  The  station  is  simply  the  place  where 
the  ministers  and  other  missionaries  reside  ;  or  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  company  of  missionaries  living  at  any  one  place,  considered 
in  1;heir  general  character  of  missionaries  laboring  together  in  the 
same  field,  but  having  no  reference  to  any  organisation.  The 
mission,  however,  is  an  organic  body  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. This  becomes  'apparent  in  the  next  sentence,  where,  in 
answer  to  the  second  question,  it  says  :  "It  is  composed  of  all  the 
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missionaries  [ministers]  and  male  assistant  missionaries."  We 
are  told  that  the  term  "assistant  missionary  is  indifferently  ap- 
plied to  laymen  sent  out  as  teachers ;  to  missionary  physicians ; 
to  unmarried  ladies^  and  to  the  wives  of  missionaries  [ministers]." 

The  mission,  then,  is  an  organic,  official  body,  composed  of  the 
ministers  and  laymen  sent  out  as  teachers  and  physicians. 

And  what  are  the  powers  of  the  mission,  according  to  tlie 
"law"?     The  Manual  says : 

'*A11  members  of  the  mission  are  expected  to  correspond  freely  with 
the  home  office  [in  Baltimore];  but  in  relation  to  business  mattors, 
such  as  the  appropriation  of  funds,  the  establishment  of  schools,  the 
formation  of  new  stations,  the  return  of  missionaries,  and  the  like,  the 
correspondence  shall  be  between  the  mission,  as  such,  and  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  mission,  at  its  rei^ular  meetings,  shall  designate  the 
particular  work  of  each  missionary  laborer,  and  shall  send  up,  at  the 
close  of  each  year,  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  work." 

Such,  then,  is  the  mission,  according  to  the  code  of  law  enacted 
by  the  New  Orleans  Assembly  of  1877. 

Now,  with  all  deference  for  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  brethren 
in  Baltimore  who  drew  up  this  Manual,  as  well  as  for  the  Standing 
Committee  that  recommended  its  approval,  and  for  the  supreme 
court  that  voted  the  adoption  of  the  Report  of  their  Committee 
with  that  clause  in  it,  we  must  say  that  the  creation  of  such  an 
organic  body,  so  composed,  and  ivith  such  powers,  was  both  un- 
wise and  unconstitutional.  For  what  is  the  mission  of  the  Manual 
but  a  veritable  Qhurch  court?  According  to  our  Constitution*,  a 
Church  court  is  an  organised  body  in  which  rulers  of  the  Church 
wield  jointly  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  mission  is  an  organ- 
ised body.  It  has  its  Chairman  and  Secretary  ;  it  transacts  its 
business  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  all  organised  bodies  of 
the  kind;  it  meets  once  a  year,  or  oftener,  if  necessary,  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman ;  it  keeps  a  full  and  regular  record  of  its 
proceedings ;  any  portion  of  its  records  (or  all  of  them)  be- 
ing subject  to  review  by  the  Executive  Committee.  Is  there,  any 
difference  between  the  organisation  of  the  mission  and  that  of  the 
Presbytery  or  Synod?  There  are  the  Chairman,  or  Moderator, 
and  Secretary ;  there  are  the  stated  and  called  meetings  ;  there 
are  the  full  records,  and  there  is  the  review  and  control ;  in  fine, 
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there  is  as  complete  and  perfect  an  organised  body  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  form,  and  as  like  a  Presbytery,  in  its  organisa^on,  as  one 
egg  is  like  another. 

In  this  body  we  find  the  presbyters  who  are  rulers  of  the 
Church.  And  in  this  body  these  rulers  of  the  Church  exer- 
cise jointly  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  business  trans- 
acted by  the  mission  is  not  worldly  business,  not  yet  the  mere 
secular  business  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  confined  to  the 
auditing  of  the  treasurer's  books,  nor  yet  to  the  receiving  of 
funds  from  Baltimore  and  disbursement  of  the  same.  It  is  not 
limited  to  the  fixing  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  other  em- 
ployds  of  the  mission,  nor  to  the  erection  of  buildings.  It  in- 
cludes all  this,  but  its  powers  stretch  far  beyond,  including  func- 
tions purely  and  properly  ecclesiastical.  '      .    y-    xi 

[1)  The  mission  directs  and  controls  the  work  of  the  Church 
within  its  field,  in  all  its  departments.  Only  the  mission,  in  its 
organised  capacity,  can  inaugurate  and  direct  any  plan  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  in  new  districts,  or  the  building  up  of 
vacant  churches.  The  Manual  does  not  declare  this  in  so  many 
words,  but  its  provisions  are  such  as  to  necessitate  it.  It  says 
that  "in  relation  to  business  matters — such  as  the  appropriation 
of  funds,  the  establishment  of  schools,  the  formation  of  new  sta- 
tions^ the  return  of  missionaries,  and  the  like — the  correspondence 
shall  be  between  the  mission,  as  such,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  mission  shall  send  up,  before  the  end  of  each  year  a 
carefully  prepared  schedule  of  all  the  funds  that  will  be  needed 
the  ensuing  year,  for  salaries,  for  the  support  of  schools,  for  ex- 
penses of  colporteurs,  for  native  teachers,  and  for  whatever  else 
may  he  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  work.  Each 
item  shall  be  accompanied  with  reasons  for  and  explanations  of 
the  same." 

The  last  phrase,  which  we  have  italicised,  includes,  of  course, 
the  translation  and  publication  of  religious  literature,  the  scatter- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  the  amount  of  evangelistic  work  to  be  done 
by  the  ministers,  the  aid  and  encouragement  given  to  feeble 
churches,  and  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Now, 
this  schedule  of  estimates,  in  order  to  be  sent  up,  must  be  made 
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out,  and  in  order  to  be  made  out,  each  item  must  be  discussed 
and  officially  determined ;  and  the  reasons  for  each  item  must  be 
given  by  the  mission^  as  such,  and  be  sent  along  with  the  schedule. 
Here,  then,  we  have  this  body,  in  its  regular  yearly  meeting,  de- 
liberating upon  the  formation  of  new  stations ;  the  amount  of 
Bible  and  colporteur-work  to  be  done ;  the  number  and  character 
of  books  to  be  published;  the  amount  of  aid,  both  pecuniary  and 
ministerial,  to  be  given  to  vacant  churches  within  its  bounds ; 
the  amount  of  evangelistic  work  to  be  done,  and  the  spiritual 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry  ;  in  a  word,  it 
cannot  do  what  the  Manual  provides  for,  without  authoritatively 
and  officially  determining  all  questions  involving  every  branch  of 
the  work  of  the  Church  in  that  district.  Let  the  reader  now 
judge  whether,  in  doing  all  this,  these  rulers  of  the  Church  are 
not  exercising  functions  that  are  purely  and  properly  ecclesias- 
tical ?  Do  or  do  not  ChwrcK courts  decide  such  questions  at  home  ? 

(2)  But  the  mission  not  only  decides  what  and  how  much  work 
is  to  be  done.  It  must  determine  the  special  work  of  each  indi- 
vidual minister,  and  report  upon  his  work.  "The  mission,  at  its 
regular  meetings,  shall  designate  the  particular  work  of  each 
missionary  laborer,  provided  this  has  not  previously  been  done  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  send  up,  at  the  close  of  each 
year,  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  work."  This,  of 
course,  puts  ministers,  as  such,  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  mission.  It  may  practically  instal  him  pastor,  by  confining 
him  altogether  to  one  church ;  or  it  may  make  him  a  school 
teacher,  by  confining  him  altogether  to  the  class-room  ;  or  it  may 
give  him  a  school  and  a  church ;  or  it  may  remove  him  from  the 
school  and  graciously  appoint  him  to  the  work  to  which  the  Pres- 
bytery appointed  him  at  his  ordination  ;  or  it  may  remove  him 
from  one  field  to  another.  If  there  are  native  ministers,  they, 
too,  must  go  at  the  beck  of  the  mission,  until  the  native  Church 
becomes  entirely  self-supporting  and  independent  of  the  home 
Church. 

Now,  what  is  the  body  at  home  that  appoints  ministers  to  their 
special  work  ?  What  is  the  body  that  removes  and  settles  pas- 
tors ?     What  say  the  Presbyteries  ?     And  what  kind  of  functions 
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do  these  rulers  exercise  in  the  mission,  when  they  remove  and 
settle  pastors  and  appoint  evangelists  ?  Are  they  not  wielding 
their  joint  power  of  jurisdiction?  If,  in  doing  all  the  Manual 
directs  the  mission  to  do,  it  does  not  exercise  ecclesiastical  powers, 
if  it  is  not  clothed  with  the  functions  of  Presbytery,  then  we 
read  amiss  either' the  Manual  or  the  Constitution.  ' 

It  is  true,  we  do  not  call  the  mission  by  the .  name  Presbytery, 
Synods  or  General  Assembly  ;  neither  do  its  powers  tally  exactly 
with  those  of  any  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Book ;  but  to  consti- 
tute any  body  a  Church  court,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should 
have  the  same  name  or  the  exact  powers  of  either  of  those  courts. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  in  it  officers  of  the  Church  wield  jointly 
ecclesiastical  powers.     This  is  what  presbyters  do  in  the  mission. 

In  support  of  our  view,  that  the  mission  is  a  court,  we  have 
the  explicit  and  emphatic  testimony  of  the  honored  chairman  of 
the  body  that  formed  the  Manual.     Dr.  Lefevre  says:  ' 

"The  actual  facts  of  the  Forei/jn  Missionary  work,  however,  fjenerally 
present  a  still  more  complex  problem.     A  mission  is  usually  composed  of 
more  than  one  general  evanfrelist,  and  there  arises  the  question,  What  is 
the  relation  of  these  evangelists  of  the  same  mission  to  each  other  as  to 
the  exercise  of  extraordinary  power?    Is  it  joint  or  several  ?     According 
to  the  principles  of  this  paper,    we  must  answer,   that  the  power  is  joint 
and  not  several,  and  must  be  administered  by  the  mission   as  a  body,  or 
a  temporary  distribution  must  be  made  accordinu;  to  the  exinjencies  of  the 
case,  and  after  the  analof!;y  of  the  existing;  Constitution.     The  evanojel' 
ists  are  each  parts,  in  which  is  the  power  of  the  whole;  but  this  com- 
mon power  is  over  the  power  of  every  part,   and   must  be  exercised  by 
the  whole  body,  or  a  system  of  evanirelistic  courts.     It  is  no   matter  of 
expediency,  but  of  vital    Presbyterian    principle,   that  is   here   insisted 
upon.     The  same  principles  that  lie   back  of  our  Book,  lie  back  of  our 
evan^relists,  without  which  they  have  no  authorised  existence.  .  .  .  We 
have  here,  therefore,   a  clear  case  of  joint  power.     What,  then,  is  the 
proper  way  of  its  exercise?     Evidently,   it  is  substantially,   though  not 
formally,    the'  method   of  the   Church    at   home.     It  must  be  exercised 
jointly  by  these   officers,    either   in    convention   or  by   a  distribution  of 
power."  (See  Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  Oct.,  1879,  pp.  669,  670.) 
Nothing  could  be  clearer.     The  mission,  which  "is  composed" 
according  to  the  "actual  facts"  (that  is,  the  mission  of  the  Man- 
ual), is  an  evangelistic  courts  in  which  the  evangelists  must  wield 
their  power  jointly,  according  to  "the  method  at  home;"  ^.  e.,  in 
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courts.  And  this,  Dr>,  Lefevre  affirms,  is  no  matter  of  expe- 
diency, but  of  vital  Presbyterian  principle.  And  what  are  the 
vital  Presbyterian  principles  of  his  article  ?  On  page  660,  he 
says  : 

"By  common  consent,  however,  we  have  for  our  guide  the  followinor 
a  j)riori  laws,  \^'hich  nipst  give  shjipe  to  every  Presbyterian  structure  : 
(1)  That  the  power  of  the  whole  is  in  every  part  and  ooer  the  power  of 
every  part.  (2)  That  whenever  two  or  more  parts  in  which  is  the  power 
of  the  whole,  coexist  in  time  and  space,  they  become  joint  possessors  of 
this  one  common  power,  and  must  provide  by  courts  and  distribution  of 
power,  for  the  realisation  of  the  Church's  unity.  (3)  That  this  distri- 
bution must  be  made  (1  Cor.  xiv.  14)  according  to  decency  and  order.  .  .  . 
(4)  That  the  most  unbecoming  and  paralysing  disorder  of  all,  is  the  co- 
existence of  two  jurisdictions  in  the  same  matter  at  the  8ain6  time  over 
the  same  subjects." 

We  suppose  no  one  will  deny  these  principles  for  a  moment. 
We  may  formulate  this  ratiocination   into  a  syllogisnti,  as  follows: 

Major  premise :  Whenever  two  or  more  parts  coexist  in  time 
and  space  over  the  same  subjects,  their  power  becomes  joint,  and 
must  be  administered  jointly,  in  a  court,  to  prevent  disorder. 

Minor  premise :  A  mission  being  formed,  the  evangelists  co- 
exist in  time  and  space,  and  over  the  same  subjects. 

Conclusion :  Hence,  to  prevent  disorder,  their  power  becomes 
joint,  and  must  be  administered  in  the  mission,  which  thus  be- 
comes a  court. 

We  thus  have  not  only  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  Dr. 
Lefevre,  that  in  his  opinion  the  mission  is  a  court,  but  he  arrays 
the  irresistible  force  of  logic  to  prove  that,  according  to  vital 
Presbyterian  principles,  it  must  be  a  court. 

We  have  no  explicit  testimony  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  ;  that  is,  they  have  never  said,  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  mission  is  a  court.  But  the  general  tenor  of  their 
official  correspondence,  and  the  comparison  made  between  tlie 
way  of  doing  things  through  the  mission  and  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  the  way  of  doing  things  through  courts,  is  such  as  to 
make  the  mission  differ  from  a  court  only  in  name.  One  of  the 
Secretaries  says  that  for  a  foreign  minister  not  to  be  subject  to 
the  control  and  oversight  of  the  mission  "is  contrary  to  Preshy- 
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terian  ideas  and  usages.  We  all  need  oversight  and  control. 
No  member  of  a  Presbytery  could  plead  exemption  from  such 
control..  Besides,  the  Manual  of  Missions  is  law,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  deviate  from  it."  But  it  is  clearly  contrary  to  Pres- 
byterian ideas  and  usages  for  any  body  to  have  the  oversight  and 
control  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel  and  his  work,  except  a 
court.  Of  this  the  venerable  Secretary  seems  to  be  conscious. 
He  is  well  aware  of  what  Presbyterian  usage  is,  and  therefore 
consistently  says  that  no  member  of  Presbytery  could  claim  ex- 
emption from  such  control.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Wilson 
confirms  our  interpretation  of  the  Manual  as  to  the  power  of  the 
mission  :  that  it  is  over  the  minister  of  the  gospel,  as  such.  We 
do  not,  however,  attribute  to  him  the  opinion  that  the  mission  has 
as  much  power  over  the  minister  as  the  Presbytery  has,  according 
to  the  Book.  He  does  not  hold  that  the  mission  has  judicial 
power  to  try  the  minister  for  heresy  and  immorality ;  but  he  holds 
that  it  controls  and  directs  him  in  his  ministerial  work  and  char- 
acter. 

Dr.  Adger,  in  combating  Dr.  Lefevre's  mission  in  the  same 
number  of  the  Review,  makes  the  point  against  it  that  it  is  a 
coui't.  But  Dr.  Lefevre's  mission  is  the  mission  which  "is  com- 
posed" according  to  the  "actual  facts.."  It  is  the  mission  of  the 
Manual.  He  strangely  enough  supposes  that  Dr.  Lefevre  pro- 
poses to  create  this  court,  i^ot  seeming  to  be  aware  that  it  has  ex- 
isted according  to  law  since  May,  1877.  What  Dr.  Lefevre  pro- 
poses is,  not  to  create  what  had  already  been  created  by  the  New 
Orleans  Assembly,  but  simply  to  confer  upon  this  mission  more 
powers  than  is  conferred  by  the  Manual.  He  wishes  it  to  have 
not  only  the  control  and  direction  of  all  the  Church  work  in  all 
its  departments,  and  power  to  direct  and  control  the  ministers  in 
their  work,  all  of  which  the  Manual  gives  it;  but  he  wishes  its 
powers  to  be  extended  over  the  native  Christians ;  to  admit  and 
try  church  members,  to  ordain  officers  and  to  pronounce  certain 
customs  a  bar  to  communion.  In  a  word,  he  declares  that  his 
"principle  applies  only  with  greater  force  to  the  higher  govern- 
mental powers."  To  this  we  most  heartily  agree.  Once  admit 
the  principle  that  our  power  of  jurisdiction  is  joint,  and  must  be 
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-yielded  jointly  in  the  mission,  as  it  is  admitted  in  the  Manual, 
and  enforced  with  all  the  authority  of  law,  and  we  see  no  logical 
reason  for  limiting  its  power. 

Now,  let  the  Church  contemplate  this  new  creation  in  our  sys- 
tem of  courts.  Let  our  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  General  As- 
semblies look  at  their  young  sister  on  foreign  soil ;  let  them  ex- 
amine her  closely  and  decide  whether  or  not  she  is  worthy  the 
dignity  to  which  she  is  already  exalted  by  the  Manual,  and  of  the 
still  higher  aspirations  which  the  honored  Chairman  entertains 
for  her. 

In  the  first  place,  was  the  manner  of  her  introduction  into  our 
polity  constitutional  ?  We  always  supposed  that  any  fundamen- 
tal change  in  our  polity  could  only  be  made  by  a  vote  of  the 
Presbyteries.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  this  "evangelistic 
court,"  called  the  mission^  was  created  and  legalised  by  a  mere 
vote  of  the  Assembly  of  1877.  And  this  vote  was  not  direct 
upon  the  merits  of  the  question,  but  in  the  most  indirect  manner 
possible.  The  Standing  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions  recom- 
mended in  the  body  of  their  Report  that  the  Manual  be  approved. 
When  the  Assembly  voted  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  the  Man- 
ual became  "law,  and  we  have  no  right  to  deviate  from  it." 

Now,  we  believe  the  Assembly  may  adopt  Reports  approving 
of  work  that  has  been  done,  and  recommending  what  it  pleases  to 
the  churches.  But  we  submit  that  it  has  no  power  to  make 
chanties  in  the  organic  law  of  our  Church.  We  submit  that  the 
Assembly  surpassed  its  prerogatives  when  it  legislated  upon  and 
legalised  the  formation  of  a  new  Church  court,  and  especially  one 
entirely  foreign  to  Presbyterian  principles,  as  we  shall  see  the 
mission  is.  The  Assembly  may  interpret  law,  but  she  has  no 
power  to  make  law.  When  she  takes  the  general  oversight  of 
the  work  of  evangelising  the  world,  she  is  not  thereby  empowered 
to  create  new  courts  unknown  to  our  Church  polity  on  the  plea 
that  they  are  necessary  for  the  proper  prosecution  of  the  work. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  may  justly  demand  the  scriptural 
warrant  for  a  mission.  Dr.  Lefevre  says  that  "It  ma^^  safely  be 
assumed  that  no  one  holds  that  the  particular  distribution  of 
Church  power  made  in  our  Form  of  Government  is  jure  divino."' 
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That  may  be ;  but  can  we  therefore  introduce  radical  and  funda- 
mental changes  into  our  system  with  the  specious  plea  that  what 
we  have  is  not  jure  divino  in  all  its  minutice  ? 

Our  Book  declares  that  Christ  as  King  has  ordained  in  his 
Church  a  system  of  government  which  is  ''expressly  set  down  in 
Scripture,  or  by  good  and  necessary  consequence  may  be  deduced 
therefrom."  Now,  we  have  the  right  to  demand  the  authority  in 
Scripture  for  any  court  composed  only  of  teaching  elders,  as  Dr.? 
Lefevre  evidently  regards  it ;  or  of  ministers  and  laymen^  accord-  • 
ing  to  the  Manual ;  and  we  may  demand  the  proof  that  there  was 
any  court  in  the  regions  beyond.  Surely,  if  it  existed  in  the 
Apostolic  Church,  the  very  full  history  we  have  of  their  mission- 
ary operations  would  make  some  mention  of  it.  It  cannot  be 
said  of  the  Scriptures,  as  has  been  said  of  our  old  Book,  that  they 
were  "drawn  up  at  a  period  when  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions 
was  little  understood  and  appreciated,  and  hence  their  principles 
can  be  applied  only  by  inference  to  many  of  the  details  of  the 
work."^  The  Apostolic  Church  was  preeminently  the  missionary 
Church,  and  it  is  incredible  that  no  mention  should  be  made  of 
an  evangelistic  court  if  it  existed.  Moreover,  the  apostles  were 
inspired  not  only  to  determine  questions  of  doctrine,  but  to  in- 
augurate a  system  of  government  that  should  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  Church  in  all  ages  and  in  every  country.  Now,  we  read 
in  the  New  Testament  of  ecclesiastical  courts  in  the  home  Church, 
but  not  one  syllable  about  evangelistic  courts — "Missions  tech- 
nically so  called — sub-committees,"  in  the  regions  beyond,  with 
chairmen  and  secretaries,  to  control  the  minister  and  designate 
his  particular  field  of  labor,  or  his  special  work,  and  whose  com- 
mands he  must  obey^  or  lay  himself  liable  to  be  recalled  for  dis- 
obedience to  instructions.  There  is  no  passage  in  Scripture  that 
even  contains  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  as  a  mission.  This  en- 
tire silence  of  Scripture  condemns  it,  even  if  we  had  no  positive 
proof  against  it.     Paul   and  Barnabas  were  set  apart   by  the 

^  Since  writing  the  above  we  were  surprised  to  see  that  in  his  arti- 
cle on  Our  Schemes  of  Benevolence,  Dr.  Wilson  takes  the  same  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  word  of  God  that  he  here  takes  in  regard  to  our 
Constitution,  as  we  may  see  hereafter.  ^ 
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church  at  Antioch,  and  they  reported  to  the  same  body  that  set 
them  apart  (Acts  xiii.  3,  and  xiv.  26,  27).  They  travelled  to- 
gether, they  preached  together,  they  even  ordained  together.  But 
we  have  no  hint  of  any  "mission  meetings"  in  which  Paul  was 
elected  chairman  or  moderator,  and  Barnabas  secretary,  for  the 
transaction  of  business  "according  to  the  rules  observed  by  all 
organised  bodies  [courts]  of  the  kind."  When  any  knotty  ques- 
tions arose,  the  missionaries  carried  them  for  decision  to  the  courts 
at  home. 

But  not  only  is  the  thing  unscriptural,  it  is  unconstitutionaL 
The  only  courts  recognised  in  our  Constitution  are  the  Session, 
Presbytery,  Synod,  and  General  Assembly.  The  evangelist  is 
set  apart  by  the  Presbytery,  and  as  its  delegate  he  exercises  his 
power  of  jurisdiction,  and  constitutionally  he  is  responsible  to 
that  home  court.  Here,  again.  Dr.  Lefevre  confesses  the  weak- 
ness of  his  cause,  by  acknowledging  that  it  has  no  countenance 
in  the  Constitution;  he  pleads  in  favor  of  the  intruder  into  our 
system,  that  no  one  can  venture  to  say  that  the  particular  distri- 
bution in  our  Constitution  is  jure  divino..  As  they  set  aside  our 
Book  in  the  case  of  the  evangelist,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  old, 
80  in  the  case  of  the  mission  the  Constitution  is  ignored,  and  its 
testimony  thrown  out,  on  the  ground  that  in  its  particular  distri- 
bution of  power  it  is  not  jure  divine.  Of  one  thing  we  are  very 
sure,  that  the  mission  is  not  jure  divino.  But  this  court,  even 
were  it  composed  of  ministers  only,  would  be  utterly  unpresbyte- 
rian.  We  feel  content  to  push  this  point  in  the  forcible  language 
of  Dr.  Adger:  "But  it  appears  to  us  that  the  overwhelming  ob- 
jection to  this  view  is  its  making  the  'mission'  to  be  a  court  of  the 
Church,  and  a  new  kind  of  court  at  that.  It  is  made  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative body  with  no  churches  to  represent.  It  is  made  to  be 
a  Presbytery  with  no  ruling  elders  present.  It  is  made  to  be  a 
government  ruling  through  clergy.  Each  of  these  objections,  it 
seems  to  us,  has  immense  weight.  .  .  .  They  [the  evangelists] 
must  not  undertake  to  make  a  new  kind  of  Presbyterian  court 
essentially  different  from  those  set  before  us  in  Scripture.  To  do 
anything  of  that  kind  would  not  be  'to  create  the  Presbyterian 
Church  where  never  was  one  before.'     This  new   kind  of  court 
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proposed  to  be  created  thus,  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  a  mere  hy- 
brid— the  mongrel  offspring  of  Congregationalism  and  Prelacy." 

But  let  us  examine  the  reasons  urged  for  the  formation  of  this 
evangelistic  court.  The  Chairman  and  senior  Secretary  of  the 
Executive  Committee  each  gives  us  a  reason.  .        . 

Dr.  Lefevre  thinks  it  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  govern 

properly.     Dr.  Wilson  thinks  it  necessary  in  order  that  we  may 

be  properly  governed.     We  will  consider  them  separately.     Dr» 

Lefevre  says:  -  '■    ' 

"When  co-evano;elist8  preach  the  gospel  in  the  same  field,  .  .  if  their 
power  is  not  to  be  wielded  jointly  in  the  same  particular  mission,  then 
each  evangelist's  private  opinion  is  authoritative  judgment,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  these  judgments  are  often  contradictory.  .  .  .  This  would 
be  disorder  of  the  deadliest  sort.  .  .  .  The  Church  has  no  liberty  to  do 
her  work  on  principles  that  would  make  such  extraordinary  confusion. 
We  have  here,  then,  a  clear  case  of  joint  power.  ...  It  seems  necessary 
to  hold  that  evangelists  must  exercise  their  power  jointly,  and  not  sev- 
erally, when  they  coexist  in  time  and  space," 

According,  then,  to  Dr.  Lefevre,  a  mission  must  be  formed  and 
clothed  with  Presbyterial  power  to  prevent  clashing  of  judgments 
and  jurisdictions  in  the  conduct  of  the  work.  But  these  judg- 
ments and  this  jurisdiction  extend  not  only  to  the  general  con- 
duct and  oversight  of  the  work  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  over- 
sight and  control  of  the  ministers  who  compose  the  mission,  as 
the  Manual  provides  for,  but  also  to  the  members  of  the  native 
churches.     This  Dr.  Lefevre  contends  for. 

"  It  cannot  be  allowed,  says  he,  that  in  the  same  church,  whether 
forming  or  formed,  there  is  a  power  to  admit  and  reject  the  same  per- 
son at  the  same  time,  or  to  declare  an  accused  both  guilty  and  not  guilty. 
...  It  cannot  be  that  the  sam6  man,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  is 
eligible  and  ineligible  to  ordination,  or  liable  to  be  ordained  by  one  at 
one  moment  and  deposed  by  another  at  the  next,  or  be  recognised  by  one 
evangelist  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  discounted  by  another  at 
his  side." 

Now,  we^  wonder  what  our  native  elders  would  say  to  this 
theory.  We  have  in  South  Brazil  several  churches,  some  form- 
ing and  others  formed.  Suppose  the  "evangelistic  court"  should 
attempt  some  fine  day  to  put  this  theory  into  practice,  what  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  ?     Dr.  Lefevre  thinks  it  would  pre- 
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vent  "disorder  of  the  deadliest  sort,"  since  applicants  for  church 
membership  would  be  no  longer  "subject  to  two  jurisdictions." 
We  think  just  the  reverse. 

What  would  our  native  Session  in  Penha  say  if  the  mission 
should  march  in,  in  a  body,  and  say  that,  according  to  vital 
Presbyterian  principles  that  lie  back  of  our  Book,  the  power  of 
admitting  these  applicants  belongs  to  and  must  be  administered 
by  the  "evangelistic  court,"  and  the  Session  may,  therefore,  step 
aside !  If  they  are  worthy  the  name  of  elders,  and  we  believe 
they  are,  they  would  likely  refer  the  "evangelistic  court"  to  cer- 
tain vital  Presbyterian  principles  that  lie  upon  the  face  of  the 
Book  and  the  word  of  God. 

We  therefore  retort  Dr.  Lefevre's  most  telling  statement  upon 
"  himself:  "The  Church  has  no  liberty  to  do  her  work  upon  prin- 
ciples that  make  such  extraordinary  confusion."  The  opinion  of 
the  mission  and  the  Session  would  each  be  an  authoritative 
judgment  and  might  be  contradictory ;  this  would  be  disorder  of 
the  deadliest  sort.  The  two  courts  cannot  wield  their  power 
jointly ;  the  native  elders  do  not  enjoy  the  poor  privilege  of  merg- 
ing their  power  with  that  of  the  mission,  for  according  to  the 
Manual  no  one  can  become  a  member  of  the  mission  unless  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive  Committee  in  Baltimore.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  Dr.  Lefevre  should  have  allowed  his  will-o'-the-wisp 
to  lead  him  into  such  a  dilemma.  There  is,  moreover,  a  very 
serious  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  realisation  of  his 
ideal.  He  seems  to  forget  that  the  field  of  which  he  treats  may 
be  very  large.  Supposing  that  none  of  our  native  churches  liad 
elders,  it  would  still  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  mission 
to  admit  church  members  and  try  those  guilty  of  offences,  because 
of  the  wide  extent  of  territory  over  which  the  churches  are  scat- 
tered. There  may  be,  moreover,  several  stations  composing  the 
mission,  and  these  stations  may  be  fifty,  sixty,  or  one  hundred 
miles  apart.  On  Dr.  Lefevre's  theory,  every  time  any  one  may  wish 
to  join  the  Church  in  any  congregation  belonging  to  any  of  the 
various  stations,  the  members  of  all  the  other  stations  must  dro^ 
their  work,  or  leave  it  to  the  "female  assistant  missionaries,"  and 
go  off  to  exercise  their  joint  power  in  a  mission  meeting;  for  we 
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must  remember  that  The  Mission  is  composed  of  all  the  male 
members  of  all  the  different  stations.  Dr.  Lefevre  will  doubtless 
remind  us  that  he  has  provided  for  this  dilemma  by  saying  that 
this  court  could  make  a  distribution  of  power  analogous  to  that 
made  at  home.  That  is,  the  mission  must  appoint  the  men  to  do 
these  various  things  just  as  a  Presbytery  would  do  at  home. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter,  then,  is,  that  the  appoint- 
ment by  our  Presbyteries  is  all  a  farcical  show. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  combating  this  thing  we  are 
not  combating  a  mere  theory  of  Dr.  Lefevre.  We  have  simply 
referred  to  the  extra  powers  that  he  would  confer  upon  the  mis- 
sion court.  According  to  the  Manual^  our  power  of  jurisdiction 
is  joint,  as  we  have  already  clearly  shown ;  the  mission  must  ap- 
point each  minister  to  his  particulor  work,  and  direct  and  control 
him  in  it. 

Now,  we  put  the  question  seriously  to  the  Church :  Why  oblige 
our  Presbyteries  to  go  through  the  empty  formality  of  appointing 
our  evangelists?  The  Presbytery  appoints  the  minister  to 
preach,  organise  churches,  and  moderate  all  native  Sessions,  and 
ordain  church  officers  in  foreign  countries,  and  then  turns  him 
over  to  the  Executive  Committee.  He  then  has  no  power  to  do 
anything  until  the  Committee  sees  fit  to  reappoint  him  to  do  the 
same  things.  But  the  Committee  sends  him  out  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  mission,  and  then,  "according  to  the  vital  principles 
of  Presbyterianism,"  he  cannot  strike  a  blow,  he  has  no  power 
whatever  (notwithstanding  his  two  previous  appointments),  un- 
til the  mission  grants  him  a  third  appointment.  But  stop; 
we  are  mistaken.  The  Manual  does  say  that  the  mission 
shall  appoint  him,  unless  the  Committee  has  already  done  it.  It 
forgets,  however,  to  make  the  appointment  by  the  Committee 
conditional  upon  his  having  been  or  not  having  been  previously  ap- 
pointed by  the  Presbytery.  What  has  value  is  the  appointment 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  But  if  by  chance  the  Committee 
appoint  two  men  pastors  of  the  same  church  or  directors  of  the 
same  college,  what  then  ?  We  have  not  that  "common  inspira- 
tion" which  Dr.  Lefevre  tells  us  prevented  confusion  among  the 
apostles.  Might  not  "disorder  of  the  deadliest  sort"  result  even 
when  the  Baltimore  ideal  is  realised  ? 
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But  seriously,  what  is  gained  by  this  triple  crown — this  three- 
fold appointment  ?  Dr.  Lefevre  is  sure  that  things  will  be  done 
decently  and  in  order;  that  there  will  be  no  confusion  whatever; 
for  all  the  ministers  must  respect  what  might  be  done  in  the  name 
of  the  mission  by  their  own  representative. 

Well,  if  ministers  of  the  gospel  can  so  readily  recognise  and 
respect  the  acts  of  their  brethren  when  acting  as  the  delegates  of 
the  mission,  why  can  they  not  do  so  when  they  act  as  the  dele- 
gates of  a  Presbytery  ?  The  mission  is  made  to  be  worthy  of 
more  respect  than  the  Presbytery  !  The  truth  is,  if  these  minis- 
ters would  consider  each  other  as  representatives  of  their  Presby- 
teries, and  observe  the  respect  and  courtesy  observed  by  Presby- 
teries towards  each  other,  there  could  be  no  difficulty.  Dr.  Le- 
fevre says,  "It  cannot  be  that  the  same  man  at  the  same  time 
and  place  is  eligible  and  ineligible  to  ordination,  or  liable  to  be 
ordained  by  one  at  one  moment  and  deposed  by  another  at  the 
next,  "or  to  be  recognised  by  one  evangelist  as  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister and  discounted  bv  another  at  his  side." 

Why,  of  course  not.  But  does  it  follow  that  therefore  "we 
have  a  clear  case  of  joint  power"  ?  Certainly  not.  The  passage 
could  be  applied  as  pertinently  to  any  two  Presbyteries  at  home. 
We  may  safely  affirm  that  no  candidate  at  home  is  liable  to  be 
ordained  and  recognised  as  a  minister  by  one  Presbytery  and  dis- 
counted and  deposed  by  the  adjoining  or  any  other  Presbytery. 
Are  we,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  only  the  General  Assembly  cati 
ordain  ?  We  think  not.  We  are  just  to  conclude  that  when  one 
Presbytery  ordains  a  man,  the  other  Presbyteries  cannot  discount 
him ;  they  rnust  recognise  him  as  a  rhinister.  Let  the  same  rules 
that  govern  Presbyteries  in  their 'mutual  relations  govern  their 
representatives  abroad,  and  there  cannot  possibly  result  confusion 
and  disorder.  But  we  shall  be  told  that  Presbyteries  do  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  same  person  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  matter,  while  the  ministers  in  foreign  lands  do.  But  why  do 
they  ?  Why  are  we  confronted  with  this  anomalous  condition  of 
things  so  different  from  and  foreign  to  anything  to  be  found  in 
any  Presbyterian  Form  of  Government  ?  Why  are  we  compelled 
to  solve  so  complex  a  problem  ?     "But  whatever  be  the  way  out 
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of  this  particular  difficulty,  it  seems  necessary  to  hold  that  evan- 
gelists must  exercise  their  power  jointly  and  not  severally  when 
they  coexist  in  time  and  space."  So  says  Dr.  Lefevre.  And 
how  comes  it  that  the  Church  has  gotten  herself  into  a  "difficulty" 
that  she  cannot  escape  from  without  abandoning  Presbyterianism  ? 
How  comes  the  Church  to  fall  into  such  a  quagmire  as  this,  that 
the  only  possible  outlet  is  on  the  other  side,  on  Papal  and  Con- 
gregational territory?  Dr.  Lefevre  may  answer:  "The  actual 
facts  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  work,  however,  generally  present 
a  still  more  complex  problem.  A  mission  is  usually  composed  of 
more  than  one  general  evangelist,  and  there  arises  the  question, 
What  is  the  relation  of  these  evangelists  of  the  same  mission  to 
each  other  as  to  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  power?"  Just  so/ 
"The  actual  facts"  (that  is,  the  formation  of  a  mission)  create  the 
whole  difficulty.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  stronger  practical  ar- 
gument against  the  formation  of  "missions"  than  the  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  gives  us.  Had  he  been  a  member  of 
the  New  Orleans  Assembly  to  oppose  with  such  arguments  the 
approval  of  the  Manual  presented  by  the  senior  Secretary,  he 
would  have  saved  our  Church  the  shame  of  the  creation  of  such 
a  "complex  problem." 

But  we  are  told  that  "when  co-evangelists  preach  the  gospel 
in  the  same  field,"  they  necessarily  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
same  subjects,  and  this  necessitates  their  exercising  their  power 
jointly.  Well,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  sending  more 
than  one  minister  to  the  same  place  leads  the  Church  into  such 
difficulties  as  she  has  gotten  herself  into,  then  send  but  one  to  a 
place.  And,  in  truth,  we  are  not  so  sure  but  this  is  just  what  the 
Church  should  do,  as  a  general  rule.  We  may  very  pertinently 
in(|uire,  why  so  many  are  sent  out  and  herded  together  at  the 
same  place,  unless  it  be  in  large  cities  where  each  can  have  a  dis- 
tinct district  to  himself.  We  think  the  wise  ones  would  be  put 
to  it  to  find  any  countenance  in  the  word  of  God  for  such  a  cus- 
tom. Concentration  is  the  law  of  this  w^orld,  but  it  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  Christ's  kingdom.  It  is  worldly  and  essentially 
infidel.  The  command  was,- ''  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature. ' '     The  apostles  obeyed,  and  as  a 
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consequence,  before  their  death  the  gospel  was  preached  in  all  the 
world.  If  the  Church  would  spend  all  her  money  now  in  sending 
out  only  ministers,  and  scatter  them,  we  believe  the  same  result 
would  follow  before  our  death.  The  seventy  were  sent  out  two 
and  two  to  make  a  journey ;  not  to  settle  down  at  central  points 
and  organise  missions. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the  Missionary  for  November, 
1881,  has  been  received,  in  which  Dr.  Wilson  tells  us  that  "The 
Saviour's  direction  to  his  servants  to  go  two  and  two  embodies 
the  profoundest  wisdom."  The  reason  why  he  thinks  so  is,  that 
^'we  need  brotherly  advice  and  counsel,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  exchange  views  in  all  new  and  intricate  questions 
that  arise,  leaving  all  matters  of  moment  to  be  decided  by  the  col- 
lected wisdom  of  the  whole."  He  fails,  however,  to  show  us 
what  were  some  of  the  difficult  and  intricate  questions  that  the 
Saviour  knew  would  arise  before  those  servants;  nor  does  he 
name  the  place  where  they  met  to  solve  "all  matters  of  moment 
by  their  collective  wisdom."  He  wishes  the  Church  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  "profoundest  wisdom"  of  carrying  on  the  work 
by  Committees  and  missions.  Unfortunately  for  him,  however, 
the  Saviour  did  not  seem  to  send  those  servants  two  and  two  for 
exchange  of  views  on  intricate  questions,  and  to  decide  matters 
of  moment  by  their  collective  wisdom.  He  evidently  sent  them 
two  and  two  because  he  was  acting  under  the  old  dispensation ; 
he  sent  them  as  witnesses,  and  therefore  sent  them  two  and  ttvo 
in  order  to  establish  their  testimony,  as  the  Mosaic  law  required, 
"by  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses."  We  find  in  this  ac- 
tion of  our  Saviour  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  pattern  given 
in  the  mount  centuries  previously.  If  Dr.  Wilson  finds  his  pat- 
tern in  the  Saviour's  action,  then  he  should  conform  to  it,  and 
"provide  neither  gold  nor  silver  nor  brass  in  our  purses,"  and 
send  us  "not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles."  If  he  really  desires 
a  scriptural  pattern  for  missions  to  the  Gentiles,  (we  shall  see 
further  on  that  he  distinctly  and  emphatically  declares  that  we 
cannot  follow  apostolic  example,  and  that  there  is  no  plan  in 
Scripture  for  conducting  missions,)  he  should  hunt  for  it,  not 
under  the  old  dispensation,  but  after  the  sheet  full  of  unclean 
animals  was  let  down  to  Peter. 
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Paul  and  Barnabas  were  sent  together  on  a  journey,  not  to 
form  themselves  into  missions,  technically  so-called.  They  after- 
wards found  it  advisable  to  separate  and  work  apart.  Concentra- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  building  brick-yards  and  making  towers, 
reminds  one  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  v,  - 

But  since  a  ^'faithless  and  perverse  generation,"  "in  the  fulness 
of  our  wisdom  and  enlargement  of  our  views,"  must  deviate  from 
the  commands  of  our  King  and  the  example  of  his  apostles  ; 
since  the  Church  will  have  it  that  concentration  is  the  best 
policy,  is  there  still  no  way  to  prevent  the  confusion  of  two  sepa- 
rate jurisdictions  over  the  same  subjects,  except  by  combining 
the  ministers  into  the  organic  mission  of  the  Manual  ?  We  think 
there  is  an  easy,  natural,  common-sense  way,  that  will  not  force 
"difficulties"  and  "complex  problems"  upon  the  Church.  Let 
each  one  have  sole  jurisdiction  over  a  distinct  part  of  the  field. 
Any  one  might  invite  his  brethren  to  travel  with  him,  preach 
with  him,  and  even  ordain  with  him,  while  only  he  would  have 
authority  and  jurisdiction  in  that  particular  district.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  only  possible  way  it  can  be  done,  mission  or  no  mis- 
sion. Even  when  a  mission  is  organised,  we  have  seen  that  it  is 
compelled  to  delegate  each  member  to  do  a  special  part  of  the 
work ;  in  other  words,  as  Dr.  Lefevre  says,  there  must  be  a  dis- 
tribution of  power.  So,  the  only  thing  gained  by  its  formation, 
is  a  mongrel  hybrid  court,  a  vast  amount  of  red  tape,  and  a 
countless  number  of  bones  of  contention,  to  cause  confusion  and 
disorder. 

But  there  is  the  vexed  question  of  foot-binding.  Oh,  yes! 
But  we  retort,  there  is  the  vexed  question  of  dancing  at  home. 
Cannot  the  foreign  ministers  agree  to  disagree  as  their  brethren 
at  home  do  ?  If  not,  let  them  follow  the  apostolic  example : 
when  the  contention  becomes  very  sharp,  let  them  separate,  or 
take  the  question  home  to  the  Assembly,  unless,  indeed,  the  mis- 
sion is  a  St.  Peter's  chair,  in  which  the  triple-crowned  bishops 
become  infallible. 

But,  says  the  senior  Secretary,  "we  all  need  to  be  controlled  ; 
no  member  of  a  Presbytery  could  plead  exemption  from  such  con- 
trol."    To  this  we  suppose  no  one  will  take  the  least  exception. 
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We  certainly  do  not.  But  there  is  a  wide  chasm  between  Dr. 
Wilson's  proposition  and  his  conclusion.  "We  all  need  control; 
therefore  the  mission  must  control  you."  It  behooves  him  to 
bridge  the  gulf.  He  gives  the  major  premise  and  the  conclusion, 
but  the  minor  premise  is  wanting.  Before  we  can  accept  the 
conclusion,  he  must  prove  that  there  is  no  other  court  in  Christ's 
kingdom  that  is  competent  to  control  us.  According  to  Scripture 
and  our  Constitution,  the  minister  is  controlled  by  and  respon- 
sible to  the  court  that  set  him  apart  to  the  work.  We  believe  in 
law  ;  we  believe  in  review  and  control.  We  believe  in  authority 
and  obedience  which  is  not  sinful.  We  believe  that  the  power 
of  the  whole  is  over  our  power.  But  the  question  is,  Where  is 
the  whole  ?  Scripture  and  the  Constitution  place  it  at  home,  in 
the  already  organised  Church.  The  Manual  and  the  Baltimore 
brethren  create  the  whole  in  the  regions  beyond.  This  control 
on  the  part  of  the  mission  is  unnecessary.  Rev.  A.  T.  Graybill 
labored  alone  for  years  in  Matamoras,  and  Rev.  J.  Rockwell 
Smith  in  Pernambuco.  Neither  was  controlled  by  missions, 
and  yet  they  were  unusually  blessed  and  prospered  in  their  work, 
and,  so  far  as  the  outside  Avorld  is  aware,  neither  of  them  felt 
embarrassment  from  the  want  of  control. 

We  believe  in  the  apostolical  mode  of  conducting  missions.  It 
is  divine ;  it  is  feasible  and  sensible  ;  it  leaves  the  foreign  minister 
as  free  as  his  brethren  at  home.  If  they  must  attend  personally 
the  meetings  of  the  courts,  so  he  should  be  required  to  report  to 
his  court  at  every  meeting.  It  scatters  the  sowers,  and  thereby 
scatters  the  seed.  It  frees  the  cause  of  the  gospel  among  the 
heathen  from  complications,  as  well  as  from  "difficulties"  and 
"complex  problems." 

Paul  was  at  liberty  to  travel  when  and  where  he  chose,  to  stay 
as  long  as  he  chose  at  any  one  place,  and  move  from  one  city  to 
another,  to  establish  new  stations  without  a  vast  amount  of  formal 
recommendations  of  missions  and  approvals  of  Executive  Com- 
mittees. He  was  also  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  native  assis- 
tants, and  make  tents  to  support  himself,  or  call  upon  the  churches 
to  support  him.  We  will,  of  course,  be  met  with  the  objection 
that  Paul  was  an  inspired  apostle,  with  independent,  irresponsible 
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authority,  and  hence  no  precedent  for  us.     Dr.  Lefevre  says,  on 

this  point :,:■./;..  :;.:-.,^,  ■  ,^,:.- .  ^v:  ■; .-...^..■—■■N^ 

'•The  opinion  is  sometimes  met  with  that  the  evangelist  is  an  extra- 
ordinary, irresponsible  officer,  bearino;  some  true  analof»;y  to  an  apostle 
as  such,  so  that  the  Church  cannot  control  his  work  or  review  and  re- 
verse his  decisions.  ...  To  be  irresponsible  to  the  Church,  the  officer 
must  be  inspired  and  immediately  appointed  by  Christ.  .  .  .  Apostles 
had,  indeed,  independent,  several,  and  irresponsible  jurisdiction  under 
all  circumstances  ;  and  their  common  inspiration — that  indispensable 
qualification  of  an  apostle — justified  the  fact,  made  it  bocominf;;,  and 
excluded  confusion."  .  ,    .  .  ,. 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  lay  no  claim  to  independent,  irre- 
sponsible authority,  and  we  have  no  fear  that  any  one  will  accuse 
us  of  such  a  position,  after  reading  what  we  have  already  writ- 
ten. We  believe  that  we  are  the  commissioner  of  the  Presbytery, 
and  that  it  should  have  the  power  to  direct  and  control  us,  just 
as  it  does  any  pastor  or  any  commissioner  appointed  at  home  to 
exercise  the  power  of  jurisdiction.  It  should  have  the  power  to 
direct  and  control  us,  and  review  and  reverse  our  decisions. 

But  is  Dr.  Lefevre  so  very  sure  that  the  apostles  had  indepen- 
dent and  irresponsible  authority  ?  It  is  true  they  were  appointed 
to  the  apostolate  directly  by  the  Lord.  As  Paul  says,  they  were 
apostles,  "not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
God  the  Father,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead"  (Gal.  i.  1).  But 
after  they  were  thus  made  apostles,  were  they  independent  and 
irresponsible  ?  Paul  would  not  give  place  by  subjection  to  false 
brethren  who  desired  to  bring  him  into  bondage  to  Jewish  cere- 
monies ;  but  that  is  far  removed,  indeed,  from  asserting  that  he 
was  not  responsible  to  his  brethren.  He  asserts  also  that  "when 
James,  Cephas,  and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars,  perceived  the 
grace  that  was  given"  him,  they  received  him,  giving  him  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  But  all  this  can  be  made* to  mean 
nothing  more  than  that  they  acknowledged  his  call  to  the  apos- 
tolate, and  by  no  means  implies  that  they  looked  upon  him  as 
irresponsible.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  pretty  clear  that 
the  apostles  were  directed  and  responsible.  We  are  told  that 
"when  the  apostles  that  were  at  Jerusalem  heard  that  Samaria 
had  received  the  word  of  God,   they  sent  unto  them  Peter  and 
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John,"  which  clearly  shows  that  those  two  inspired  apostles  were 
directed  by  their  brethren,  and  obeyed  ih^m.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
also  were  sent  away  to  their  work  by  the  Church,  and  when  they 
returned,  they  reported  their  work  to  the  Church,  both  at  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xiii.  3 ;  xiv.  26,  27 ;  xv.  4,  40.)  Again, 
Paul  was  sent,  together  with  Barnabas  and  others,  by  the  church 
at  Antioch,  to  Jerusalem,  "fo  the  apostles  and  elders^''  about  a 
doctrinal  question :  "And  the  apostles  and  elders  came  together 
for  to  consider  this  matter"  (Acts  xv.  2,  6). 

Again,  we  learn  in  Acts  xi.  2,  that  the  brethren  in  Jerusalem 
by  no  means  supposed  that  Peter  was  free  from  error  or  irrespon- 
sible. When  he  admitted  the  people  of  Cornelius  to  the  Church, 
he  was  called  to  account  for  it  by  those  of  the  circumcision.  He 
did  not  reply  that  he  was  independent  and  irresponsible  to  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  conduct  by  rehearsing 
the  whole  matter.  He  pleaded  in  his  justification  that  it  was  the 
Lord's  doings,  which  he  could  not  resist.  So  that  even  when 
acting  under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  Lord,  he  still  recognised 
and  respected  an  authority  which  was  over  him  in  the  Church. 
When  he  afterwards  erred,  he  was  rebuked  in  the  presence  of  the 
Church  (Gal.  ii.  11). 

All  this  seems  to  indicate  clearly  that  the  apostles  were  not 
independent  and  irresponsible.,  The  Presidents  of  the  Provinces 
are  appointed  directly  by  the  Emperor,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
irresponsible.  If  they  violate  the  law  of  the  Empire  in  the 'ad- 
ministration of  their  office,  they  are  tried  by  the  courts  like  other 
men.  With  such  evidence  before  us  in  Scripture,  we  cannot 
agree  that  the  apostles  were  independent,  irresponsible  officers. 
But  they  will  tell  us  that  Paul  was  not  controlled  in  his  mission- 
ary work.  True,  he  was  not  under  the  direct  supervision  and 
inspection  of  a  court  in  his  mission  field ;  and  that  is  the  very 
point  tve  make.  He  was  a  responsible  officer,  responsible  to  his 
brethren ;  yet  while  he  was  set  apart  and  sent  out  by  them  and 
was  responsible  to  them,  he  was  left  free  to  conduct  and  develop 
his  work  as  its  exigencies  required,  without  the  constant  over- 
sight, inspection,  and  interference  of  a  mission.  Had  he  erred 
as  Peter  erred  (Gal.  ii.  11),  he  would  have  been  reminded  that, 
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while  free  in  his  work,  he  was  subject  to  control,  and  his  opinions 
liable  to  be  reversed  in  the  presence  of  all  the  brethren,  as  Peter's 
were.  We  maintain  that  when  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  forth  those 
apostolic  ministers  to  do  their  work  and  travel  every  where,  un- 
trammelled by  missions,  it  was  because  the  Saviour  saw  that  it 
would  be  best  to  have  it  that  way  in  his  Church  in  all  times  ;  and 
it  must  have  been  because  he  thought  that  such  interference  and 
iucli  control  and  oversight  would  produce  harm.  That  is  the 
scriptural  apostolic  plan.  Now,  let  the  friends  of  these  organic 
missions  or  "evangelistic  courts"  show  some  scriptural  grounds 
for  their  plan.    '  "  • 

Dr.  Lefevre  affirms  that  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles  "ex- 
cluded confusion."  We  challenge  him  to  produce  the  proof  from 
Scripture.  His  article  is  written  to  show  that  two  courts  or  two 
evangelists  cannot  have  independent  jurisdiction  over  the  same 
subjects  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  matter,  for  that  would 
produce  disorder  and  confusion  of  the  deadliest  sort.  He  means, 
then,  of  course,  to  teach  that  the  apostles  could  have  independent 
and  several  jurisdiction  over  the  same  person  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  matter,  and  their  common  inspiration  would  pre- 
vent disorder  and  confusion.  Let  him  present  the  proof.  Can 
he  refer  to  a  single  instance  where  this  was  true  ?  We  doubt  it. 
The  apostles  do  not  seem  to  have  been  inspired  at  all  times,  under 
all  circumstances,  for  all  purposes,  and  in  all  their  relations  to 
each  other.  . 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  at  least  two  very  memorable  instances 
in  which  their  common  inspiration  did  not  prevent  confusion. 
Peter  acted  very  erroneously^  although  an  inspired  apostle,  and 
Paul  withstood  him  to  the  face,  before  the  whole  Church.  There 
was  disorder  and  confusion  among  the  apostles.  On  another  oc- 
casion Barnabas  wanted  to  take  his  nephew  John  Mark  along  on  a 
trip;  but  Paul  was  so  opposed  to  it  that  there  arose  "a  con- 
tention so  sharp  between  them,  that  they  departed  asunder  one 
from  the  other."  It  seems  that  in  this  notable  case  each  one's 
private  opinion  was  an  authoritative  judgment.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Barnabas,  the  uninspired  brother,  was  in  the  right, 
for  Paul  afterwards  confesses  that  the  same  young  man,  John 
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Mark,  was  profitable  to  him  for  the  ministry.  While  the  apostles 
attempted  to  concentrate  and  work  together,  there  was  confusion 
and  disorder;  for,  like  the  prophets,  they  were  men  "subject  to 
like  passions  with  us."  What  prevented  confusion  among  them 
was,  not  their  "common  inspiration,"  but  their  "departing  asun- 
der one  from  the  other,"  after  which  we  hear  of  no  more  con- 
fusion and  disorder. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Louisville  As- 
sembly, in  recommending  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
report  upon  the  evangelist's  office  and  relations,  should  say  :  "We 
felt  it  very  important  to  have  these  questions  settled,  as  they  are, 
causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  our  foreign  missionaries.''  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Committee  then  appointed  should 
finally  be  compelled  to  report  as  follows  : 

"Upon  the  two  remaining;  topics,  viz.,  'The  Evanojelist's  ReUition  to 
the  Church  f];athered  among  the  heathen,  and  his  Relation  to  his  Fel- 
low Evangelists  in  the  same  field,  your  Committee  find  themselves,  after 
two  veara'  of  conference,  unable  to  agree.  It  would  be  easy  to  bring  in 
two  reports,  running  counter  to  each  other,  which  would  only  involve 
the  Church  in  the  abstract  discussion  of  points  which  must,  at  last, 
find  practical  solution  in  the  foreign  field.  Your  Committee  can  there- 
fore agree  only  in  recommending  to  the  Assembly  to  drop  for  the  present 
the  consideration  of  these  topics,  and  to  wait  for  their  practical  solution 
in  the  future  history  of  our  missionary  operations." — Minutes  of  the 
Assembly  of  1881,  p.  388. 

With  all  respect  for  that  able  Committee,  we  believe  the  Church 
has  as-  much  light  before  her  now  as  she  ever  will  have  in  the 
future.  Let  the  Church  study  thoroughly  the  "actual  facts" — 
the  actual  relations  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Manual — and 
compare  them  with  the  Scriptures,  and  see  whether  or  not  they 
are  according  to  the  divine  pattern.  They  force  us  into  an 
"evangelistic  court,"  and,  according  to  the  Manual,  this  court 
has  the  direction  of  the  whole  work.  The  Manual  explicitly 
declares  that  no  individual  missionary  has  the  right  to  be  heard  in 
Baltimore,  in  regard  to  his  work,  except  as  he  is  heard  through 
the  mission.  Now,  each  minister,  layman,  and  woman  is  natur- 
ally interested  in  his  or  her  special  work.  One  wants  more 
money  for  colporteurs,  or  travelling  expenfe  ;  another  wants 
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more  aid  for  students  for  the  ministry  ;  another  wants  an  increased 
allowance  for  the  boys'  boarding  school ;  another  thinks  the 
prosperity  of  the  girls'  school  depends  upon  more  aid  in  the  way 
of  money  or  an  assistant  teacher ;  another  wants  a  dwelling 
house  ;  another  wants  to  build  a  chapel — and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  list.  According  to  the  Manual,  all  these  things  must  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  mission  meeting ;  and  the  estimates  must  be  sent  up 
to  the  Committee,  with  reasons  for  all  these  wants.  Now,  the 
Committee  can  hardly  ever  grant  all.  They  must  necessarily 
refuse  the  request  of  one  and  grant  that  of  another.  Here,  then, 
we  have,  as  all  may  readily  imagine,  a  fruitful  source  of  a  thou- 
sand heart-burnings  and  jealousies,  and  "a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  our  foreign  missionaries." 

Again,  the  mission  controls  all  the  individual  members.  If 
one  man  wants  to  preach,  the  others  may  think  he  has  special 
qualifications  for  teaching,  either  the  boys  or  girls,  as  the  case 
may  be.  He  is  induced,  against  his  inclinations,  to  undertake 
what  he  thinks  does  not  pertain  to  him  as  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel. At  the  end  of  a  few  years,  when  he  gets  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  his  special  work,  the  mission  may  think  it  better  for  him 
to  do  something  else.  In  deference  to  his  brethren  (and  sisters, 
perhaps)  he  again  accedes.  Here,  in  this  personal  "control,"  we 
have  another  fruitful  source  of  "trouble  to  our  foreign  mission- 
aries." And  all  the  while  the  Church  at  home  wonders  how  it  is 
that  anything  can  "cause  trouble  to  our  foreign  missionaries," 
seeing  they  are  so  holy,  and  are  not  expected  to  be  men  and 
women  of  like  passions  with  other  ordinary  mortals. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  while  the  mission  is  an  "evangel- 
istic court,"  clothed  with  these  large  Presbyterial  powers,  it  can 
never  inspire  respect  and  obedience  like  a  Presbytery,  since  it  is 
composed  of  only  three  or  four  members,  and  each  is  at  the  head 
of  a  special  work,  and  all  these  works  must  appear  in  the  mission 
and  before  the  Executive  Committee  as  rivals. 

Let  the  evangelists  be  free  and  independent  of  each  other,  and 
directly  responsible  to  the  Church  at  home,  either  to  the  Presby- 
tery or  to  the  Executive  Committee.     Let  each  man  take  hold  of 
the  special  vy^ork  to  which   he  feels  called,  and  be  free  to  develop. 
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it,  without  interference  on  the  part  of  his  brethren.  If  it  be  a 
college,  let  it  be  under  a  close  corporation,  composed  of  intelli- 
gent Christian  men  in  the  field.  If  it  is  direct  ecclesiastical 
work,  let  him  have  his  own  field  and  place  of  residence,  and  gather 
around  him  his  native  assistants,  as  Paul  did.  Let  him  organise 
his  churches,  and  let  him  report  to  the  home  Church,  as  did  Paul 
and  Barnabas.  Let  him  send  up  his  own  estimates  to  the  Com- 
mittee, presenting  his  own  reasons  for  his  applications. 

There  should  be  no  more  mutual  control  and  oversinjht  among 
evangelists  in  heathen  lands  than  there  is  between  pastors  at 
home.  The  fact  that  two,  three,  or  four  pastors  live  and  labor  in 
the  same  city  at  home,  does  not  necessitate  their  forming  a  mis- 
sion to  control  and  direct  each  other  in  their  work. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  mission  in  the  same  light 
with  Dr.  Lefevre;  that  is,  as  an  ''''evangelistic  court;"  as  if  it 
were  composed  only  of  the  evangelists  or  ministers  belonging  to 
the  mission.  In  order,  however,  that  we  may  form  an  intelligent 
judgment  of  this  mission  court,  let  us  look  again  at  its  composi- 
tion. The  Manual  says  that  it  "is  composed  of  all  the  missionaries 
[ministers]  and  male  assistant  missionaries,  which  term  is  ap- 
plied to  laymen  sent  out  as  teachers  and  physicians.''  This 
court  is  composed,  then,  of  ministers  and  laymen  !  Let  our 
Presbyteries,  then,  know  that  the  men  whom  they  ordain  as  min- 
isters of  the  word  and  rulers  in  Christ's  kingdom,  and  send  out 
as  their  representatives,  to  exercise  their  ecclesiastical  powers  in 
foreign  lands,  are  compelled  by  Presbyterian  law  to  wield  those ^ 
powers  jointly  with  laymen  !  They  must  meekly  lay  down  their 
work  at  the  feet  of  teachers  and  physicians,  and  go  at  the  beck 
of  those  who  were  never  called  by  the  Spirit  to  rule  in  the 
Church,  never  set  apart  by  the  Church  to  do  such  work,  and 
dare  not  appear  in  Church  courts  at  home.  Did  the  New  Or- 
leans Assembly  really  know  what  it  was  doing  when  it  adopted 
the  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  ?  Did  the  members  of 
that  Assembly,  at  the  time,  or  has  the  Church  since  then,  calmly 
studied  this  Manual  ?  Is  she  satisfied  with  this  law  and  this 
evangelistic  court  ?  Would  she  tolerate  such  a  thing  at  home  ? 
In  view  of  the  composition  of  this   evangelistic  court.    Dr.  Le- 
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fevre's  definition  of  the  evangelist  is  exceedingly  pertinent ;  he 
does,  indeed,  "wield  ecclesiatical  power  in  an  extraordinary  way  ' ! 
Surely  he  could  wield  it  in  no  more  extraordinary  way  than 
jointly  with  laymen  !  Even  if  this  court  were  composed  only 
of  the  ministers,  without  the  laymen  sent  out  as  teachers  and 
physicians,  it  would  still  be,  as  we  have  clearly  shown,  utterly 
unscriptural,  unconstitutional,  and  unpresbyterian.  We  suppose 
it  is  in  that  light  only  that  Dr.  Lefevre  regards  it.  But  how  he 
can  speak  of  the  "actual  facts"  of  "a  mission  that  is  composed" 
and  still  not  be  aware  that,  according  to  the  law  which  governs 
the  Executive  Committee,  of  which  he  is  chairman,  the  mission 
is  composed  of  ministers  and  laymen,  we  cannot  comprehend,  and  . 
we  leave  it  to  him  to  escape  from  the  dilemma  into  which  he  has 
been  led.  -  /     ;  ■  ■'     ;•  J^ 

A  strange  court,  truly,  is  this  new  mission  court.  We  con- 
fess we  can  see  nothing  in  the  thing  but  Congregationalism  be-  . 
decked  with  Presbyterian  garments — a  mongrel  ecclesiastical 
combination,  legalised  by  Presbyterian  law.  It  is  well  Dr.  Le- 
fevre divided  the  evangelist  into  two  classes.  He  thereby  spares 
the  Church  the  necessity  of  establishing,  for  consistency's  sakp, . 
such  evangelistic  courts  at  home,  for  the  decent  and  orderly  ex-, 
ercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  We  propose,  however,  in 
order  that  the  Church  may  not  be  compelled  to  await  future  de- 
velopments from  the  foreign  fields,  that  she  instruct  the  Home 
Mission  Committee  to  create  missions  for  the  home  evangelists 
such  as  we  have  for  the  foreign.  Let  them  appoint  teachers  and 
physicians  to  labor  in  connexion  with  our  home  evangelists.  And 
why  should  they  not  ?  If  the  souls  of  the  poor  heathen  are  to 
be  saved  by  teaching  them  the  multiplication  table  and  dosing 
their  stomachs  with  quinine  and  castor  oil,  cannot  the  backwoods- 
men and  city  roughs  at  home  be  saved  by  the  same  modern  in- 
ventions for  regenerating  bad  hearts  ?  After  these  "male  assis- 
tant" evangelists  have  been  duly  appointed,  let  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Home  Missions  prepare  their  manual,  to  be  laid 
before  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  to  be  approved 
and  made  law.  Let  it  be  argued  that,  inasmuch  as  these  evan- 
gelists and  teachers  and  physicians  are  all  paid  by  the  same  Ex- 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  1 — 11. 
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ecutive  Committee,  therefore  they  must  organise  themselves  into 
a  "mission  technically  so-called — a  sub-conlmittee,"  and  these 
evangelists  must  wield  their  power  of  jurisdiction  jointly  with 
these  laymen.  We  venture  the  opinion  it  would  be  a  serious 
undertaking,  and  it  would  not  require  a  Committee  of  seven  able 
ecclesiastics  to  decide  what  are  the  relations  of  the  evangelists  to 
their  fellow-laborers. 

Would  our  Presbyteries  at  home  consent  to  admit  laymen 
to  their  councils  ?  Would  they  submit  for  one  moment  to  a  law 
requiring  them  to  do  so  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  "law"  that  binds 
their  brethren  on  foreign  soil.  We  do  not  believe  the  Church 
would  tolerate  this  mongrel  hybrid  in  her  own  bosom  for  one  mo- 
ment. This  is  the  quagmire  into  which  this  will-o'-the-wisp  has 
led  our  Church.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  no  "complex 
problem,"  requiring  such  a  solution,  should  ever  have  been 
createifi  ;  and  we  believe  the  Church  will  agree  with  us.  If  this 
monstrous  excrescence  is  to  be  fastened  upon  our  Church  polity, 
then,  in  the  name  of  Presbyterianism,  "blow  up  the  mission."  Let 
tlie  Church  stamp  out  of  existence  this  creature  that  crawls  forth 
into  open  day  and  demands  that  its  nakedness  be  covered  with 
Presbyterian  robes.  '  '  \ 

Will  not  the  reader  agree  with  us,  that  the  relations  which  we 
teaching  elders,  we  ministers  of  the  gospel  on  foreign  soil,  are 
compelled,  according  to  the  Manual,  to  sustain  towards  our  fel- 
low-laborers, are  unconstitutional,  unscriptural,  and  unwise  ? 

But  what  should  be  our  relations  to  the  teachers  and  physicians- 
who  are  sent  out  by  the  Executive  Committee  ?  If  they  are  not 
to  have  the  privilege  of  controlling  us  and  directing  our  work, 
what  are  our  mutual  relations  ?  We  reply,  just  the  same  that 
exist  between  pastors  and  Christian  gentlemen  in  their  congrega- 
tions at  home.  Each  should  have  his  special  work  to  do  ;  and  if 
the  Church  sends  them  out  in  obedience  to  the  Great  Commission, 
they  should  be  sent  out  after  being  set  apart  by  "the  laying  on  of 
the  hands"  of  the  Executive  Committee;  and  the  Church  has  no 
more  right  to  subject  them  to  our  control  or  us  to  theirs,  than  she 
has  to  subject  city  pastors  at  home  to  the  control  of  the  laymen 
in  their  congregation,  or  vice  versa.  Our  teachers  and  physicians 
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on  foreign  soil  should  be  members  of  the  native  churches  where 
they  reside,  and  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Sessions,  just 
as  any  other  private  Christian  would  be.  They  have  no  right  to 
a  seat  in  a  court  along  with  their  pastors,  unless  they  have  been 
ordained  and  take  their  seat  in  a  constitutional  way. 

But  we  have  other  fellow-laborers  besides  our  brother-ministers 
and  the  teachers  and  physicians.  In  order  that  the  Church  may  ap- 
preciate thoroughly  th6  discussion  on  all  these  important  ques- 
tions, we  make  the  following  extract  from  the  Manual  : 


(( 


'ASSISTANT    MISSIONARIES. 

"This  term  is  indifferently  applied  to  laymen  sent  out  as  teachers,  to 
missionary  physicians,  to  unmarried  ladies,  and  to  the  wives  of  mission- 
aries. The  labor  of  these  different  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
wives  of  the  missionaries,  is  prosecuted  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  mission,  whose  powers  are  defined  hereinafter.  The  wives  of  mis- 
sionaries being  provided  with  outfit  and  other  general  expenses,  are  ex- 
pected to  do  what  they  can  to  promote  the  general  work  ;  but  in  view 
0^  their  necessary  domestic  cares,  their  labors  must  be  of  a  somewhat 
desultory  character." 

It  is '  to  be  regretted  that  the  Manual  is  not  more  explicit  on 
so  important  and  interesting  a  question  as  our  relations  to  the 
"unmarried  ladies"  and  our  "wives." 

As  to  the  "unmarried  ladies,"  it  is  plain  enough  that  their 
labors  are  to  be  prosecuted  under  the  general  direction  of  the  . 
mission.  Here,  again,  we  invite  the  authors  of  the  Manual  to 
come  upon  scriptural  and  constitutional  grounds,  and  show  us  a 
reason  for  subjecting  the  unmarried  ladies  to  our  control.  We 
maintain  that  it  is  a  grievous  yoke  that  Scripture  no  where  puts 
upon  them,  and  that  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  nobler  sentiments 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Inasmuch  as  the  known  modesty  of 
our  Southern  unmarried  ladies  would  forbid  their  coming  before 
the  public  to  demand  their  liberty,  we  will  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  doing  so  in  their  name,  though  we  have  not  been  invited 
to  do  so,  and  may  be  considered  by  some  as  somewhat  Quixotic. 
We  maintain,  however,  that  there  is  not  the  least  indication  any 
where  in  Scripture  that  the  unmarried  ladies  were  subjected  to 
the  "control"  of  missions.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  we  can 
show  very  clearly  that  they  were  not.     Paul  says  to  Timothy  : 
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"I  will  therefore  that  the  younger  women  marry ^''  etc.  (1  Tim. 
V.  14).  Then,  after  he  gets  them  married,  he  says  they  must  be 
"discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home^  good,  obedient  to  their  own  hus- 
bands" (Titus  ii.  5) ;  and  "if  they  will  learn  anything,  let 
them  ask  their  husbands  at  home''  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  35).  Now, 
we  think  that  the  "younger  women"  spoken  of  by  Paul  are 
the  same  class  as  the  "unmarried  ladies"  of  the  Manual;  and 
Paul  is  very  bold,  and  says,  "/  will  that  they  marry.''  Be- 
fore they  marry,  the  command  is  very  positive :  "  Children, 
obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  that  is  right"  (Eph.  vi.  1). 
After  they  marry,  the  command  is  equally  positive :  "Wives,  sub- 
mit yourselves  to  your  own  husbands"  (Eph.  v.  22;  Col.  iii.  18). 
As  "ladies"  must  obey  their  parents  until  married^  and  their 
husbands  afterwards,  any  "control"  by  the  mission  is  proved  un- 
scriptural,  by  the  rule  of  exclusion,  inasmuch  as  there  cannot  be 
two  jurisdictions  over  the  same  subject,  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  matter.  The  ladies  must  be  controlled,  like  every  one 
else,  according  to  "decency  and  order"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  40).  But 
the  "ladies"  can  protest  against  any  "control"  by  the  mission  on 
principles  of  exegesis.  In  all  three  passages  (Eph.  v.  22 ;  Col. 
iii.  18 ;  and  Titus  ii.  5)  Paul  uses  the  word  l^wig,  your  own  hus- 
bands, which  excludes  any  control  on  the  part  of  the  husbands 
of  other  ladies. 

Now,  therefore,  why  do  our  Baltimore  brethren  attempt  to  put 
a  yoke  upon  the  necks  of  the  unmarried  ladies  which  neither  they 
nor  their  mothers  were  able  to  bear  ? 

But  they  will  no  doubt  tell  us  that  we  carry  the  principles  of 
exegesis  too  far;  for  Paul  said,  "Help  those  women  who  labored 
with  me  in  the  gospel."  Now,  they  will  say,  inasmuch  as  mar- 
ried ladies  had  to  be  "keepers  at  home,"  it  is  plain  that  those 
women  who  labored  in  the  gospel  must  have  been  unmarried 
ladies.  But,  in  the  first  place,  had  they  been  unmarried  ladies, 
the  chivalric  Paul  would  not  have  used  so  vulgar  a  phrase  as  those 
women.  In  the  second  place,  he  does  not  intimate  that  he  con- 
trolled them ;  on  the  contrary,  he  says  they  labored  with  him  in 
the  gospel.  Now  with  is  very  different  from  under  the  control  of. 
In  the  third  place,  Paul  was  not  a  mission  composed  of  several 
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husbands  of  other  ladies.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  a 
bachelor,  which  changes  the  figure,  as  the  Brazilians  say.  In  the 
fourth  place,  correct  principles  of  interpretation  forbid  our  giving 
to  a  doubtful  passage  an  interpretation  that  is  contradictory  to  the 
plain  teaching  of  several  other  passages,  when  the  doubtful  passage 
may  fairly  be  interpreted  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  Scripture. 
Now,  Paul  is  very  positive  on  the  marriage  question.  "/  will 
that  the  younger  ladies  marry."  If  those  women  were  unmarried 
ladies,  we  can  only  suppose  that  his  experience  in  attempting  to  con- 
trol them  in  the  first  years  of  his  missionary  labors  was  such  as  to 
induce  him  afterwards  to  order  them  all  to  marry.  But  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Lefevre,  Paul's  common  inspiration  would  exclude  any 
sort  of  confusion  in  his  management  of  his  missionary  work,  so 
we  cannot  suppose  there  was  any  difficulty  on  this  score;  more- 
over, he  was  inspired,  and  could  not  change.  When  those  women, 
therefore,  labored  with  him,  he  must  have  held  the  same  opinions 
that  he  did  when  he  afterwards  wrote  his  Epistle  to  Titus.  Those 
women,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  unmarried  ladies.  We 
are  confirmed  in  this  view  when  we  examine  particularly  into  the 
question  of  "those  women."  The  exhortation  in  regard  to  them 
is  found  in  the  letter  that  the  apostle  wrote  to  the  church  at 
Philippi.  Now,  when  we  turn  to  the  Acts  and  read  the  history 
of  Paul's  labors  at  Philippi,  we  do  not  find  that  those  women  bore 
any  resemblance  to  the  unmarried  ladies  of  the  Manual.  It  is 
said  that  when  they  arrived  there,  "on  the  sabbath  day  we  went 
out  of  the  city  by  a  riverside  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made, 
and  we  sat  down,  and  spake  unto  the  women  who  resorted  thither" 
(Acts  xvi.  13).  One  of  these  was  Lydia,  who  was  converted,  and 
then  constrained  Paul  to  lodge  in  her  house,  which  he  did.  Now, 
there  is  no  hint  given  us  in  the  history  that  any  unmarried  ladies 
were  sent  out  by  the  home  church  at  Antioch  or  Jerusalem. 
"Those  women,"  therefore,  that  Paul  mentions  in  his  letter  to 
Philippi  must  have  been  women  converted  through  his  preaching. 
They  were  native  Christian  women.  And  Lydia,  who  is  the  only 
one  mentioned  in  the  history,  was  a  married  woman,  for  she  had 
a  "household"  to  occupy  her  which  she  had  baptized;  and  the  word 
in  the  Greek  is  okof,  which  Dr.  Dabney  clearly  shows  was  ap- 
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plied  only  to  parents  and  children.  (Theology,  page  790,  2d  Ed.) 
Moreover,  the  service  rendered  by  those  Pauline  "female  assis- 
tant missionaries"  seems  to  have  been  very  different  from  the 
work  of  the  "unmarried  ladies"  of  the  Manual.  They  did  not 
teach  mission  schools  to  bring  the  little  heathen  girls  "under  the 
influence  of  the  gospel,"  as  the  pet  phrase  goes;  nor  did  they 
stand  on  the  sidewalk  to  preach  the  gospel  to  crowds  of  admiring 
and  wondering  heathen.  They  labored  with  Paul  in  the  gospel 
as  all  native  Christian  women  are  ready  to  do,  by  receiving  hira 
into  their  houses,  by  encouraging  him  and  sympathising  with  him 
■when  beaten  and  cast  into  prison.  The  only  "unmarried  lady" 
in  Philippi  who  labored  with  Paul  in  the  gospel,  as  the  phrase  is 
understood  and  acted  upon  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  "a 
certain  damsel  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination."  She  fol- 
lowed them ;  she  preached  publicly,  or  rather  recommended  the 
preaching  of  the  missionaries,  "saying,  These  men  are  the  ser- 
vants of  the  most  high  God  which  show  unto  us  the  way  of  salva- 
tion." But  the  history  shows  that  Paul  did  not  attempt  to  "con- 
trol" that  unmarried  lady,  but  simply  cast  out  the  spirit  of  which 
she  was  possessed,  and  suffered  the  consequences  of  his  rashness. 
The  truth  is,  in  all  seriousness,  we  can  see  no  possible  reason 
why  ministers  abroad  should  have  any  more  control  over  unmar- 
ried ladies  than  pastors  of  churches  at  home.  The  Church  prac- 
tically interprets  the  great  commission,  "Make  disciples  of  all 
nations,"  to  mean,  "Gather  the  children  of  all  nations  into  mission 
schools,"  and  very  consistently,  therefore,  gives  her  best  energies 
to  the  school  work,  wherever  the  Adversary  disposes  the  people 
to  encourage  the  missionaries  to  waste  their  energies  in  that  way. 
The  Church,  however,  should  be  consistent,  and  set  apart  by  the 
solemn  imposition  of  hands  all  who  are  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  the  school  work,  be  they  male  "teachers"  or  "unmarried 
ladies."  The  girls'  schools  and  the  ladies  will  then  bear  the 
same  relations  to  the  Church's  sympathies  and  charities,  and  to 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  Since  the  Church  has  decided  that,  in 
maintaining  mission  schools,  she  is  obeying  the  great  command, 
the  wants  of  these  schools  of  course  appear  before  the  mission  and 
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the  Executive  Committee  along  with,  and  as  rivals  of,  the  work 
of  the  ministry  in  spreading  the  gospel.  The  Manual  is  there- 
fore consistent,  to  say  the  least,  when  it  gives  the  male  teachers 
the  same  standing  in  the  mission  as  the  ministers ;  but  we  must 
protest  against  not  allowing  the  "unmarried  ladies"  who  have 
charge  of  the  girls'  school  to  vote  on  all  questions  that  arise  in 
the  mission.  It  is  their  right,  and  they  should  assert  it.  If  it 
is  denied  them,  who  could  complain  if  they  should  freely  use  that 
privilege  that  the  Manual  gives  them  when  it  says,  "  All  mem- 
bers of  the  mission  are  expected  to  correspond  freely  yfith  the 
home  office  [in  Baltimore]".  Since  the  Manual  declares  that 
<'in  relation  to  business  matters,  however,  such  as  appropriation 
of  funds,  the  establishment  of  schools,  etc.,  .  .  .  the  correspon- 
dence shall  be  between  the  mission  as  such  and  the  Executive 
Committee,"  and  denies  the  unmarried  ladies  a  vote  upon  these 
matters  in  which  they  are  so  intimately  concerned,  the  free  cor- 
respondence rule  should  be  extended  in  their  case  to  the  direct 
presentation  of  their  special  work  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  its  merits  and  its  claims  on  the  Church's  charities,  as  com- 
pared with  what  the  various  ministers  may  be  doing. 

In  any  case,  when  the  Committee  of  Home  Missions  write  out 
their  Manual,  they  should  not  forget  to  put  charity  schools  con- 
ducted by  unmarried  ladies  along  with  the  evangelistic  work.  We 
recommend,  however,  one  improvement  that  they  should  by  all 
means  make.  Grive  the  ladies  a  seat  and  a  vote  in  the  evange- 
listic COURT,  and  leave  out  the  free  correspondence  rule. 

We  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  we  do  not  object  to 
the  heathen  girls,  and  boys,  too,  being  taught.  We  have  not  one 
word  to  say  against  the  devoted  zeal  of  those  women  who  have 
gone  forth  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  fel- 
low human  beings.  What  we  maintain  is,  that  it  is  a  zeal  with- 
out knowledge,  that  inevitably  draws  them  into  the  vortex  of  that 
defiant  spirit  of  rebellion  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  has  led 
many  in  these  last  years  to  harangue  the  vulgar  immoral  crowds 
in  the  streets  and  along  the  canals  of  China,  and  to  mount  the 
platforms  of  public  halls,  and  enter  the  pulpits  of  Presbyterian 
churches  at  home.     We  believe  that  when  our  beloved  Church, 
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in  her  corporate  capacity,  sends  her  daughters  to  carry  the  gos- 
pel to  the  heathen,  she  is  false  to  her  adorable  Redeemer,  and, 
under  the  specious  plea  of  love  to  the  heathen,  she  leaves  her 
Lord  and  yields  to  the  enticements  of  an  infidel  age.  In  yield- 
ing to  the  pressure  of  the  age^  we  are  committing  a  great  wrong 
that  will  roll  its  baleful  consequences  upon  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  our  children.  John  Eoyle. 


ARTICLE  VI.  ^        ;    _ 

A  PERSONAL  GOD  THE  POSTULATE    OF  REASON; 
FAITH  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  theory  of  cognition,  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  the  validity  of  knowledge  founded  on  belief,  as  com- 
pared with  knowledge  originating  in  the  empirical  sense,  and 
more  especially  such  philosophical  problems  as  they  relate  to  the 
sphere  of  thought  described  by  the  term  Theism,  are  the  living 
questions  of  the  day.  What  can  I  know  ?  is  the  problem  whose 
solution  underlies  all  thought-values.  ' 

Does  physical  antecedence  exhaust  the  notion  of  cai^sality  as  a 
principle  of  knowledge,  or  does  the  judgment  signify  efficient 
power  ? 

Is  the  finality  which  the  order  and  adjustments  of  nature  pre- 
sent immanent  and  unconscious,  or  does  it  betoken  the  creative 
power  and  superintending  providence  of  a  personal  God  ?  Can 
science  so  coordinate  physical  force  as  to  construct  the  universe; 
and  so  explain  the  Cosmos  as  to  lift  us  above  the  "need  of  the 
hypothesis  of  a  God"  ? 

If  science  may  dispense  with  the  knowledge  of  God,  it  is  because 
ultimately  it  disallows  all  spiritual  being.  The  hypothesis  of 
mind  in  man  is  equally  untenable,  and  he  becomes  a  mere  "sentient 
automaton,"  and  the  last  term  of  a  series  of  developments  begin- 
ning with  "cosmic  gas,"  and  effected  by  a  mechanical  "tyranny 
of  organisation." 
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When  stripped  of  its  euphemism  there  is  an  incoherence  in  the 
utterance  of  these  dogmas,  and  an  essential  incongruity  which 
demonstrates  their  falsity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concatenation 
of  the  truth,  in  its  subjective  apprehension,  from  the  very  nature 
of  mind  as  a  cognitive  agent,  contributes  largely  to  the  certitude 
which  diiferentiates  knowledge.  Hence  the  great  power  of  clear 
consecutive  statement  in  the  presentation  of  truth. 

The  science  of  man  as  an  embodied  spirit  furnishes  a  clew  to 
the  interpretation  not  only  of  nature  external  to  him,  but  of  reve- ' 
lation  as  it  bears  upon  him.     There  is  a  unity  and  mutual  depen- 
dence of  all  the  manifestations  God  has  given  of  himself  in  his 
works  and  in  his  word. 

In  the  natural  endowment  of  intelligence  and  moral  agency 
that  God  gave  man,  he  made  a  revelation  which  is  not  antiquated 
nor  superseded  by  the  revelation  of  his  word.  The  Bible  accepts 
and  assumes  the  truths  which  arise  in  the  mind  as  intuitive  be- 
liefs, and  other  things  being  equal,  opens  its  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  and  grace  in  richest  profusion  to  the  man  who 
knows  himself — who  knows  himself  as  God  made  him. 

In  the  revealed  Scriptures  God  does  not  disregard  the  logical 
relations  of  truth,  nor  the  laws  according  to  which  our  minds  get 
knowledge.  In  making  known  his  gracious  will  by  direct  com- 
munication in  man's  language,  he  did  not  ignore  nor  degrade  the 
previous  revelations  of  himself  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  constitution  of  man's  nature.  Natural  religion  supplies 
the  postulates  on  which  revealed  religion  rests. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  bare  fact  of  salvation  that  the  Chris- 
tian should  be  able  to  reduce  to  unity  the  thoughts  of  God  in  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural,  but  it  is  essential  to  the  highest 
edification  of  the  believer  in  Christ,  "of  whom  and  through  whom 
and  to  whom  are  all  things."  On  the  universal  headship  of 
Christ  the  Scriptures  give  promise  of  the  recapitulation  of  all 
things  in  him.  As  a  partial  result  in  this  direction — as  a  par- 
ticular bearing  the  type  of  the  complete  and  ultimate  fact — all 
that  belonged  originally  to  man,  the  constitutive  attributes  of  his 
nature  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  shall  be  rebuilt 
in  the  workmanship  of  grace  created  in  Christ  Jesus.     The  end 
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which  grace  seeks  presupposes  the  mind  that  God  gave  man ;  and 
the  consummation  of  the  gospel  in  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man  in 
Christ  Jesus,  as  God  works,  could  not  be  realised  upon  a  plan  that 
should  overlook  the  elements  distinctive  of  his  rational  and  moral 
being,  the  laws  according  to  which  his  mind  attains  knowledge 
and  assimilates  to  itself  its  acquisitions.  In  the  progress  towards 
the  glorious  result  there  must  be  the  growth  of  a  true  manhood ;  the 
development  into  distinct  consciousness  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  true  and  the  right ;  the  enshrining  of  these  principles  as 
motive  powers  in  the  affections  of  the  soul ;  and  the  engrafting  of  the 
activities  of  thought  occupied  with  the  practical  problems  of  life 
upon  those  primary  beliefs,  which  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
have  been  implanted  as  the  perennial  roots — sources  of  vitality  out 
of  which  shall  be  evolved  all  its  growth  and  its  fruitage.  And  the 
man  does  not  reach  the  culmination  of  his  maturity  until  thie  process 
of  unfolding  is  complete  in  the  coalescence  of  the  ultimate  in  his 
development  with  the  primary  in  his  constitution;  until  the  last 
achievement  in  the  formulation  of  his  thought  coincides  with  the 
first  principles  of  the  metaphysic  of  his  nature ;  until  the  circle 
completely  returns  upon  itself,  so  that  the  last  acquisition  of  his 
activity  is  identical  with  the  starting  point  of  his  rational  career. 
•It  is  thus  that  the  first  truth  is  also  the  ultimate  truth. 

The  mind  thus  developed,  whose  reflective  consciousness  reads 
aright  what  God  has  written  by  creative  fiat  in  the  nature  of  man 
as  a  rational  and  moral  intelligence,  has  a  vantage  ground  su- 
premely favorable  for  searching  the  Scriptures,  and  for  learning 
the  higher  lessons  of  revealed  wisdom. 

In  thus  representing  the  importance  of  natural  knowledge  as  a 
prop:iedeutic  of  high  spiritual  attainment — as  a  knowledge  prepa- 
ratory and  disciplinary — the  reference  is  not  to  the  knowledge 
possessed  or  attainable  by  the  natural  man  as  he  is  described  in 
the  Scriptures.  Degraded  by  sin  he  holds  the  truth  in  unright- 
eousness; his  perverted  mind  turns  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie; 
his  depraved  heart  darkens  the  understanding,  and  as  he  does  not 
like  to  retain  God  in  his  knowledge,  he  is  judicially  abandoned 
to  a  reprobate  mind  to  believe  what  is  false  and  to  do  things  un- 
suitable to  his  nature.     In  consequence  of  this  depravity  men 
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may  neglect  what  God  shows  them  in  the  things  whicb^ie  has 
made,  and  may  dogmatically  contradict  what,  notwithstanding 
their  denial,  is  to  their  own  mind  a  primary  belief.  A  belief 
may  be  metaphysically  necessary — that  is,  essential  to  our  na- 
ture— and  yet  be  rejected  by  the  logical  understanding.  These 
metaphysical  principles  do  not  regulate  the  processes  of  mind  me- 
chanically. They  arise  in  the  mind  on  their  proper  occasion.  It 
is  possible  to  adopt  principles  which  are  to  thought  subversive  of 
them ;  and  the  understanding  starting  from  false  premises  reasons 
with  formal  accuracy  to  false  conclusions.  The  human  person- 
ality, the  existence  of  the  external  world,  have  been  denied  ;  but 
neither  the  sensationalist  nor  the  subjective  idealist  has  been  able 
to  live  in  harmony  with  his  theory. 

Men  have  denied  the  existence  of  God,  the  personality  of  God, 
and  the  possibility  of  man's  knowledge  of  God ;  but  the  moni- 
tions of  conscience  are  not  silenced  by  the  most  insolent  atheism. 
The  primary  belief,  though  dogmatically  contradicted  and  stifled 
by  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  heart,  still  asserts  its  character  and 
authority  as  an  original  conviction  by  casting  up  inquiries  and  sug- 
gesting apprehensions  that  would  not  arise,  if  the  theory  that 
rejects  God  or  denies  him  to  human  knowledge  were  true.  An 
unwillingness  to  receive  truth  operates  to  bias  the  perception 
and  disables  the  judgment.  Gothe  has  said:  "As  are  the 
inclinations,  so  are  the  opinions  ;"  and  Fichte,  that  "our  system 
of  thought  is  often  only  the  history  of  our  heart,"  and  that  "men 
do  not  will  according  to  their  reason,  but  reason  according  to 
their  will." 

None  but  the  renewed  mind,  which  has  been  restored  from  its 
depravity  in  sin,  and  freed  from  the  thraldom  of  a  deceitful  and 
wicked  heart ;  none  but  the  believer,  who  has  been  brought  back 
into  harmony  with  himself  as  God  made  him  ;  none  but  the  Chris- 
tian, whose  delight  is  to  find  God,  and  the  window  of  whose  soul 
is  ever  open  towards  the  source  of  light,  can  have  an  unrefracted 
discernment  of  those  truths  which  present  themselves  as  postu- 
lates of  human  knowledge ;  truths  which  have  no  premises ; 
which  depend  for  their  attestation  on  no  inferential  relation  to 
other  truth ;  truths  which  spontaneously  arise  as  primary  beliefs, 
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whenever  the  mind  turns  to  inquire  in  the  relations  where  these 
truths  belong  ;  truths  so  radically  incorporated  with  th^  power  to 
know,  and  constituting  so  essentially  the  integrity  of  the  mind, 
and  the  basis  of  confidence  in  knowledge,  that  in  virtue  of  them, 
and  on  their  unsupported  dictum^  we  may  promptly  repudiate  as 
spiritually  false  that  which  philosophical  ingenuity  may  offer  as 
logically  impregnable.  ^ 

The  gospel  does  not  divorce  itself  from  these  principles  of  the 
intuitive  reason.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the  truths  of  the  higher 
reason  that  it  finds  its  closest  affiliations  in  man's  nature.  "Ye 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me,"  says  Christ.  Ultimately,  the 
belief  of  both  rests  on  the  same  ground.  The  truths  of  the  gospel 
and  the  truths  which  express  the  revelation  of  God  in  man's  nature, 
are  both  attested  by  their  unborrowed  light  to  the  faith  of  the 
human  heart.  It  is  not  necessary  to  theorise  the  life  from  Chris- 
tianity and  reduce  it  to  a  barren  religious  theosophy,  in  order  to 
blend  the  lights  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  Chris- 
tianity appeals  to  a  sense  of  obligation  original  in  man,  and  sub- 
mits its  claims  at  the  bar  of  right  reason — reason  regulated  by  the 
intuitive  truth. 

When  human  thought,  the  forge  of  all  activities,  is  analysed  in 
its  relation  to  human  life ;  when  civilisation,  which  is  the  fruit  of 
these  activities,  is  resolved,  it  is  found  that  the  practical  truths, 
the  truths  which  affect  our  hearts  and  our  lives,  are  alwavs  ultimate 
truths.  It  is  the  primary  belief  infiltrating,  as  it  were,  all  thought^ 
that  gives  to  every  question  its  real  significance  and  its  power  over 
the  human  mind.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  office  of  these  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  reason,  that  they  be  distinctly  recog- 
nisjid^  and  that  the  philosophical  propositions  in  which  they  are 
formulated  be  assented  to.  In  relation  to  the  movements  of  mind, 
they  are  not  premises  in  reasoning,  but  conditions  of  knowledge. 
As  first  truths,  given  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  they  are 
called  beliefs  of  the  reason,  in  contradistinction  from  the  forms  of 
thought  elaborated  by  the  understanding.  They  are  innate,  in  the 
sense  that  the  mind  has  the  power  to  be  the  source  of  them.  But 
they  do  not  arise  in  the  mind  independently  of  experience.  They 
appear  in  the  mental  phenomena  only  in  relation  to  some  form  of 
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being,  and  in  connexion  with  the  concrete  reality.  Patricius,  as 
quoted  by  Hamilton,  has  most  happily  stated  the  distinction  : 
'•'•Cognitio  omnis  a  mente  primam  originem,  a  sensibus  exordium 
habet  primum."  - 

When  spoken  of  as  ultimate  truths,  reference  is  had  to  their 
chronological  relation  in  the  order  of  knowledge.  The  specula- 
tive knowledge  of  these  principles  is  possible  only  to  few.  The 
discrimination  of  them  as  elements  of  mind,  the  discovery  of 
their  relation  to  the  activities  of  mind,  the  explanation  of  them 
as  laws  of  intelligence,  the  statement  of  them  in  formulae  as  the 
dicta  of  a  rational  nature,  require  the  profoundest  habit  of  the 
philosophic  consciousness  and  the  most  highly  developed  and 
trained  power  of  abstract  thought. 

The  faculty  of  faith  by  Avhich  the  mind  rests  in  these  princi- 
ples is,  from  its  correlation  with  the  principles  themselves,  the 
strongest,  most  fruitful,  force  in  the  world  of  human  nature.  When- 
ever the  appeals  of  men  have  penetrated  to  these  depths  of  the 
spiritual  being,  and  been  connected  with  these  principles  as  the 
concrete  occasions  of  their  rise  in  consciousness,  the  most  irre- 
sistible and  lasting  influences  that  can  be  wielded  are  obtained. 
The  sinews  of  men's  souls  are  linked  in  vital  accord  with  the  pro- 
posals of  those  who  lead  them.  ,  ,, 

Professor  Wace,  lecturing  on  the  Bampton  foundation,  has  said ; 
"It  is  upon  faith  that  every  civilisation  has  been  based  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  such  faith  has  been  weakened,  has  every  civilisation 
tottered  to  its  fall.  A  universal  instinct  has  taught  statesmen  to 
recognise  in  the  maintenance  of  this  principle  the  indispensable 
basis  of  the  social  and  political  organisations  over  which  they 
have  presided." 

Gbthe  has  written :  ''All  epochs  in  which  faith,  under  what- 
ever form,  has  prevailed,  have  been  brilliant,  heart-elevating, 
and  fruitful,  both  to  contemporaries  and  posterity.  All  epochs, 
on  the  contrary,  in  which  unbelief,  under  whatever  form,  has 
maintained  a  sad  supremacy,  even  if  for  the  moment  they  glitter 
with  a  false  splendor,  vanish  from  the  memory  of  posterity,  be- 
cause none  care  to  torment  themselves  with  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  has  been  barren." 
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The  principle  of  authority  is  the  correlative  of  the  principle  of 
faith  ;  and  the  universal  trustfulness  of  human  nature,  where  the 
race  has  possessed  any  organic  life  or  moral  vigor,  its  willing, 
ness  to  accept,  and  to  hazard  its  interests  upon,  some  sort  of 
guidance,  has  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  God  constituted  the 
human  mind  to  repose  on  the  manifestations  of  his  own  mind. 
It  is  therefore  ultimately  to  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  that  men 
appeal  whenever  they  call  to  their  aid  the  principle  of  faith. 

Christianity  redeems  from  its  abuses  and  perversions,  and  re- 
stores to  its  normal  action  in  vitally  new  relations,  the  principle 
which  God  implanted  originally  in  man's  nature  for  his  guidance 
and  government.  "Modern  thought,"  as  the  sceptical  speculation 
of  the  day  styles  itself,  discloses  as  its  characteristic  a  temper  of 
mind  that  repudiates  the  chief  lesson  of  history,  and  spurns  the 
essential  principle  on  which  the  race  has  advanced  to  its  present 
civilisation.  The  science  of  sensible  things  has  so  predominated 
in  the  achievements  of  thought  in  our  day,  that  its  processes  and 
its  habits  of  mind  have  asserted  a  disproportionate  sway,  and  dis- 
turbed the  balances  of  truth.  Science  so  restricted,  admits  the 
validity  of  no  conviction  that  cannot  be  verified  by  the  practical 
test  of  the  senses ;  and  we  must  therefore  limit  our  beliefs  to 
those  things  which  allow  the  application  of  the  test.  This  claim 
remands  to  the  abysmal  unknown  all  questions  respecting  the 
spirituality  and  personality  of  man  and  of  God,  and  obliterates 
all  the  distinctions  that  make  life  worth  living.  The  sensation- 
alist vitiates  even  the  limited  and  unimportant  knowledge  that  he 
allows  to  be  possible.  The  universe  he  would  construct  is  "th6 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."  As  Prof  Diman  wrote,  "I  hold 
that  any  satisfactory  conception  which  we  can  form  of  nature  or 
lifa,  involves  inferences  that  go  beyond  phenomena,  and  that  the 
whole  structure  of  human  knowledge  rests  on  assumptions  that 
science  is  not  competent  to  establish.  Science  calls  on  us  to  ex- 
ercise faith  in  many  things  not  demonstrable  by  reason.  In  fact, 
we  transcend  phenomena,  and  put  faith  in  the  unseen,  when  we 
infer  the  existence  of  a  material  world,  just  as  much  as  when  we 
infer  the  presence  of  a  supernatural  agency."  Mere  sensible 
experience  can  give  no  knowledge  beyond  the  limit  of  simple 
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enumeration.  Generalisation  is  impossible,  except  on  the  au- 
thority of  primary  beliefs  which  are  independent  of  experience. 
But  there  are  spiritual  phenomena  presenting  themselves  to 
our  consciousness,  forcing  themselves  on  our  attention,  and  oc- 
casioning inquiries  which  we  cannot  but  recognise  as  concerning 
us  far  more  than  any  questions  about  things  of  which  we  have 
information  by  sense.  These  are  phenomena  not  of  sense,  but  of 
consciousness,  essentially  diverse  from  the  facts  of  physical  na-'- 
ture.  They  will  not.  submit  to  any  sensible  test ;  they  cannot  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  physical  force.  We  cannot  study  the 
operations  of  mind  by  investigating  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  brain.  So  far  as  the  method  of  science  is  concerned 
with  the  assertion,  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  man  to  determine 
that  thought  has  its  correlative  in  the  physics  of  the  brain,  in  the 
sense  that  there  are  peculiar  and  distinct  molecular  groupings  and 
molecular  motions  corresponding  to  the  individual  phases  of 
psychic  activity.  We  believe  that,  owing  to  the  mysterious  union 
of  spirit  and  physical  substance  in  the  constitution  of  man,  there 
are  mutual  reactions  of  the  dual  parts  of  his  nature,  so  that  there 
is  truth  in  the  aphorism,  ^'"mens  sana  in  sano  corpore.''  But 
that  there  is  any  such  organic  dependence  of  thought  on  phy- 
sical process  as  to  legitimate  the  conclusion  that  "'a  right-handed 
spiral  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  brain"  is  the  physical  ante- 
cedent of  the  consciousness  of  love  ;  and  that  a  left-handed  spiral 
motion  in  like  manner  conditions  hate — makes  a  large  demand  on 
human  credulity.  To  justify  this  physico-psychological  method 
of  investigating  pure  spiritualities,  the  allegation  is  made  that 
consciousness  is  untrustworthy,  and  that  the  term  science  cannot  be 
allowed  to  the  uncertain  conclusions  founded  on  the  ephemeral 
data  of  consciousness. 

The  explanation  of  the  partisan  disparagement  of  the  testimony 
of  consciousness  is  not  far  to  seek.  If  personal  consciousness  is 
accepted  as  trustworthy,  the  principle  of  faith  must  be  admitted, 
and  the  experientialist's  theory  of  knowledge  is  proved  untenable. 

The  ^^sensus  communis  hominum,"  as  well  as  the  trend  and 
effort  of  philosophy  in  all  ages,  leaves  no  room  to  question  that 
in  the  estimate  of  the  mind  itself  the  problems  which  those  theo- 
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rists  who  call  themselves  par  excellence  scientists  exclude  from 
the  domain  of  human  research,  are  the  very  problems  which  ex- 
plain the  finality  of  our  powers  of  knowledge.  Reason  is  stul- 
tified  by  the  assumption  that  in  matters  of  highest  import  to  us, 
our  rational  nature  mocks  us  with  insoluble  enigmas.  Why  should 
I  concern  myself  to  study  the  forces  and  phenomena  of  physical 
nature,  if  the  questions  concerning  my  own  nature  and  relations 
and  destiny,  which  haunt  me  at  every  point  of  contact,  are  beyond 
the  limit  of  legitimate  inquiry  ? 

These  questions  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  human  knowledge 
are  as  old  as  the  first  essays  of  the  human  mind  in  philosophy. 
And  while  they  are  questions  in  metaphysics,  they  do  not  concern 
the  metaphysician  alone,  but  present  themselves  to  every  man  as 
underlying  all  other  questions  of  his  life.  Locke  said  :  "Our 
business  here  is  not  to  know  all  things,  but  those  which  concern 
our  conduct."  Kant  said :  "The  business  of  philosophy  is  to 
answer  three  questions  :  What  can  I  know  ?  What  ought  I  to 
do  ?  For  what  may  I  hope  ?"  An  eminent  poet  and  sceptical  phi- 
losopher, obeying  the  spontaneous  yearnings  of  his  nature,  has 
said :  "Man  is  born,  not  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  universe, 
but  to  find  where  the  problem  for  himself  begins."  And  Paul, 
on  Mars'  Hill,  confronting  the  Athenian  agnostics,  has,  under 
the  guidance  of  divine  wisdom,  worded  for  us  the  problem  which 
the  philosopher,  under  the  impulse  of  a  primary  conviction, 
groped  after :  "God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein, 
.  .  .  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on* 
all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before 
appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation ;  that  they  should 
seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  hirii,  and  find  him, 
though  he  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us." 

Rational  existence  is  the  phenomenon  which  crowns  the  cre- 
ative work  of  God.  The  end  of  rational  existence — the  rtT^eiov  rtloq— 
is  to  know  God ;  and  the  history  of  humanity  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  providence  inspiring,  guiding,  and  disciplining  man 
towards  this  end. 

In  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind,  man  was  specially  en- 
dowed with  the  power  to  know  God.     It  is  not  meant  that  the 
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knowledge  of  God  is  innate  in  the  sense  that  men  are  born  with 
this  knowledge  already  formulated  in  their  understandings.  We 
do  not  come  into  the  world  having  our  minds  stored  with  propo- 
sitions ;  but  we  are  constituted  to  know  some  truths  on  their  pre- 
sentation, as  credible  in  themselves  ;  as  independent  of  any  other 
truth  for  verification  ;  a3  postulates  of  the  understanding.  All 
thinking,  all  rational  procedure,  must,  from  the  finiteness  of 
the  human  mind,  have  some  starting-point,  some  assumed  truth, 
from  which  its  process  begins  ;  some  truth  accredited  by  the  laws 
of  intelligence,  and  believed  as  self-evident.  And  it  is  upon  this 
foundation  of  primary  belief,  of  intuitive  truth,  that  the  mind 
builds  the  superstructure  of  all  its  acquisitions,  and  behind  these 
first  principles  the  discursive  reason  cannot  adventure. 

This  function  to  know  God  supplies  the  rationale  of  the  human 
intelligence ;  all  thought  implies  a  spontaneous  faith  in  God. 
The  nature  of  human  knowledge,  as  conditioned  by  necessary 
intuitive  truth,  points  to  the  nexus  of  dependence  by  which  the 
human  mind  has  its  source,  and  not  in  the  eternal  reason.  Truth 
is  no  abstraction  ;  it  cannot  exist  apart  from  mind.  Whatever  is 
tri]e,  even  the  phenomenal  truth,  derives  its  validity  from  the 
eternal  truth  ;  and  truth  can  be  said  to  be  eternal  only  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  eternal  mind.  So  that  truth  is  incomprehensible 
without  God,  and  "God  is  the  light  of  all  our  seeing."  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  know  anything,  are  the  principles  of  truth  as 
that  truth  eternally  inheres  in  God.  So  that  we  cannot  be  said 
to  have  attained  any  real  knowledge  except  as  we  know  things  in 
their  relation  to  God  as  the  manifestations  of  his  glorious  name. 
Our  capacity  to  know  anything  realises  its  highest  purpose  in  the 
duty  patent  to  every  moral  nature  to  search  the  manifestations 
which  God  has  given  in  his  works  and  in  his  word  of  his  attri- 
butes and  will,  of  his  infinite  excellence  and  glory.  The  laws  of 
intelligence  impressed  on  our  minds  as  rational  and  moral  beings, 
the  constitutive  powers  which  make  the  mind  what  it  is,  are  de- 
signed, in  their  unperverted  and  free  action,  to  lead  us  immedi- 
ately to  this  knowledge  of  God.  All  other  knowledge  is  ancil- 
lary to  this. 

In  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  in,  the 
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analysis  of  human  knowledge,  the  purpose  in  view  does  not  al- 
ways require  us  to  go  back  to  the  ultimate  principle  of  faith  in 
God.  It  is  generally  sufficient  to  find  a  prox'mate  support  in  a 
proposition  that  is  conceded  as  established,  and  that  expresses  a 
more  general  fact  than  the  one  thought  under  it.  These  more 
general  facts  we  call  "laws."  The  higher  the  generalisation,  the 
more  adequate  and  satisfactory  the  explanation  which  it  affords. 
This  adequacy  is  not  due  to  the  muliplicity  of  phenomena  which 
the  generalisation  colligates.  A  logical  universal  can  never  arise 
out  of  simple  enumeration.  The  only  mental  sequence  of  any 
number  of  observed  recurrences  is  an  expectation.  Simple  enu- 
meration may  be  contradicted  by  a  single  instance.  Unless  the 
mind  furnishes  some  principle  from  its  powers  of  knowledge  which 
may  bind  the  phenomena  together,  the  product  of  simple  enumer- 
ation is  a  mere  rope  of  sand. 

The  devotees  of  scientific  culture  as  a  substitute  for  religion, 
felicitate  themselves  over  some  proximate  explanation  by  natural 
law  of  physical  phenomena  which,  in  less  advanced  stages  of  sci- 
entific progress,  had  been  referred  to  the  immediate  agency  of 
God.  Their  exultation  recalls  the  story  which  Herodotus  relates 
of  the  Egyptians  who  thought  and  congratulated  themselves  that 
they  were  less  in  the  power  of  the  gods  than  were  the  Greeks,  be- 
cause the  fertility  of  their  soil  did  not  depend  on  the  capricious 
rains,  but  was  secured  by  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile.  If 
they  had  pursued  this  investigation  only  one  step  back  of  their 
conclusion,  they  would  have  discovered  that  the  rains  in  the  re- 
mote interior  of  Africa  explained  the  overflow  of  their  river. 

The  vaunted  conflict  of  science  and  religion  is  precisely  of  this 
kind.  Sometimes  those  who  find  God  in  his  works,  make  too 
short  the  sequence  between  the  First  Cause  and  the  observed 
fact ;  but  the  discovery  of  a  new  link,  or  of  many  new  links, 
does  not  prove  that  there  is  no  such  causal  sequence.  Sometimes 
science,  and  especially  in  the  hands  of  theorists  who  do  not  like 
to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  stops  short  in  its  regressive 
movement  towards  the  First  Cause,  and  proposes  its  intermediate 
conclusions  as  ultimate  truths. 

The  universe,   in  all  its  departments  as  laid  before  man  for  his 
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investigation,  is  not  a  thing^  but  a  thought.  The  mind  of  man 
is  the  centre  of  this  realm  of  earthly  being,  which,  as  has  been 
well  said,  "exists  only  in  reason,  and  by  reason,  and  for  reason." 
The  invariable  laws  of  nature,  the  correlation  of  its  forces,  its  at- 
tractions and  repulsions,  the  whole  procession  of  its  phenomena^ 
would  be  a  shallow  pageant,  void  and  vain,  were  not  the  whole 
system,  in  its  grand  unity  and  manifold  diversities,  a  revelation  of 
the  creative  mind  to  derived  intelligence.  "The  act  of  knowledge, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  the  copying  in  the  human  consciousness  of  the 
essence  of  the  thing,  is  the  after- thinking  of  the  thoughts  which 
the  divine  creative  thinking  has  built  into  things."  The  spirit  of 
a  true  philosophy,  as  it  comes  to  the  interpretation  of  the  book  of 
nature,  has  been  exemplified  in  Kepler,  when  he  exclaimed,  "0 
God!  I  think  thy  thoughts  after  thee."  And  the  true  method  of 
the  study  of  nature  has  been  reduced  to  its  scientific  statement  by 
Agassiz,  when  he  says  that  "all  true  and  thorough  classification 
is  but  the  interpretation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator." 

To  a  certain  degree,  our  minds  are  correlative ;  or,  to  speak 
perhaps  more  correctly,  are  responsive  to  the  mind  of  God.  There 
is  a  preestablished  harmony  between  the  world  of  thought  within 
and  the  world  of  material  order  and  adjustment  without.  Man's 
powers  of  knowledge  furnish  the  'key  to  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
so  that  man,  by  the  m3re  warking?  of  his  spirit,  may  be  able  to 
penetrate  the  system  of  nature  as  the  workmanship  of  God. 

By  this  correspondence  of  mind  in  man  with  the  material 
world,  no  logical  support  is  given  to  the  theory  of  constructive 
idealism,  which,  by  a  process  of  dialectic,  unfolds  from  the  sub- 
jective self  all  existence  ;  which  makes  the  ego  the  generating 
principle  of  all  things ;  so  that  the  world  is  but  a  shadow  pro- 
jected by  the  laws  of  the  thinking  subject,  and  nothing  is  real 
but  the  logical  evolution  of  ideas  in  the  mind.  Nature  is  a  reve- 
lation, not  of  man,  but  of  God;  but  it  is  a  revelation  to  man's 
intelligence.  Man  is  himself  a  part  of  nature,  and  the  respon- 
siveness of  his  mind  to  nature  as  a  revelation  of  God,  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  unity  of  nature,  and  is  just  as  essential  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  self  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world  external  to  him. 
The  harmony  of  mind  in  man  and  mind  in  nature  makes  it  pos- 
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sible  for  man  to  interpret  the  phenomena  of  nature,  but  furnishes 
no  terminus  a  quo  for  the  ideal  process  of  an  a  priori  construction 
of  the  universe.  It  enables  him  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  what  is^ 
but  does  not  enable  him  to  determine  what  must  he.  Science  is 
the  coordination  of  the  facts  of  nature  under  general  concepts ; 
it  is  the  reduction  of  the  order  of  phenomena  to  the  order  of 
thought ;  and  the  test  of  the  syntheses  of  science  that  commends  • 
them  at  last  to  acceptance,  is  their  conformability  to  the  laws  of 
thought.  This  power  of  coordination  in  thought  is  responsive, 
not  creative ;  it  is  not  an  absolute  power,  bijt  a  power  that  man 
possesses  in  his  relation  to  the  universe  around  him. 

Positivists  regard  this  power  of  abstract  conception  as  "one  of 
the  artifices  of  research  which  our  infirmity  renders  indispens- 
able." On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  method  of  research  which  mani- 
fests the  power  of  the  human  mind  as  the  image  qf  the  mind  of 
God. 

The  correspondence  is  between  mind  in  man  and  mind  in  na- 
ture, not  between  mind  in  man  and  observed  phenomena.  The 
scientific  concept  may  have  no  actual  exemplification  in  pheno- 
mena, and  yet  may  be  essential  to  the  understanding  of  phenomena. 
The  definitions  of  pure  mathematics  afford  illustration.  So  in 
the  science  of  mechanics,  the  first  law  of  motion  has  never  been 
realised  in  any  phenomena  of  motion,  and  yet  any  motion  that  is 
seen  is  inexplicable  without  it.  This  law  is  a  "purely  abstract 
idea."  The  Duke  of  Argyll  says  of  it :  "Like  many  other  laws 
of  the  same  class,  it  was  discovered,  not  by  looking  outwards,  but 
by  looking  inwards;  not  by  observing,  but  by  thinking.  The 
human  mind,  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  faculties  and  powers, 
sometimes  by  careful  reasoning,  sometimes  by  the  intuitions  of 
genius  unconscious  of  any  process,  is  able,  from  time  to  time,  to 
reach  now  one,  now  another,  of  those  purely  intellectual  concep- 
tions which  are  the  basis  of  all  that  is  intelligibleto  us  in  the  or- 
der of  the  material  world." 

"  (/opernicus,  Kepler,  and  Galileo  were  all  guided  in  their  pro- 
found interpretations  of  visible  phenomena  by  those  intuitions 
which  arise  in  minds  finely  organised,  brought  into  close  relations 
witii  the  mind  of  Nature,   and  highly  trained  in  the  exercse  of 
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speculative  thought.  They  guessed  the  truth  before  they  proved 
it  to  be  true ;  and  those  guesses  had  their  origin  in  abstract  ideas 
of  the  mind  which  turned  out  to  be  ideas  really  embodied  in  the 
order  of  the  universe."  ■     '  >  ■  . 

And  so  constant  has  this  been  in  the  history  of  science,  Dr. 
Whewell  says  it  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  an  exception,  but  as 
the  rule. 

This  responsiveness  of  man's  mind  to  the  thought  of  God  might 
be  abundantly  exemplified  from  the  history  of  scientific  discovery 
and  of  the  mechanical  arts.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  said:  '' Al- 
most all  the  great  combinations  of  modern  mechanism,  and  many 
of  its  refinements  and  nicer,  improvements,  are  creations  of  pure 
intellect,  grounding  its  exertion  upon  a  very  moderate  number  of 
elementary  propositions  in  theoretical  mechanics  and  geometry." 
The  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  achromatic  telescope  is  men- 
tioned by  him  as  "a  memorable  case  in  science,  though  not  a  sin- 
gular one,  where  the  speculative  geometer  in  his  chamber,  apart 
from  the  world,  and  existing  among  abstractions,  has  originated 
views  of  the  noblest  practical  application." 

Max  MiJller  remarks  that  "Copernicus,  in  the  dedication  of 
his  work  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  confesses  that  he  was  brought  to  the 
discovery  of  the  sun's  central  position,  and  of  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth,  not  by  observation  or  analysis,  but  by  what  he  calls 
the  feeling  of  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the  Ptolemaic  system.  But 
what  had  .told  him  that  there  must  be  symmetry  in  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  celestial  bodies,  or  that  complication  was  not  more 
sublime  than  simplicity?  Symmetry  and  simplicity,  before  they 
were  discovered  by  the  observer,  were  postulated  by  the  philoso- 
pher. From  out  of  the  congruities  of  thought  man  always  adopts 
an  hypothesis  as  a  "working"  synthesis  before  he  establishes  a 
theory. 

It  is  the  Christian  philosopher — the  right-minded  theorist — the . 
man  whose  intellectual  and  moral  nature  has  been  restored  to  har- 
mony with  his  nature's  God,  and  who  accepts  the  science  of  man 
as  furnishing  the  true  method  of  investigating  the  phenomena  of 
external  nature : — it  is  the  man  of  this  character  who  has  done 
tlie  most  to  advance  science,   and  whose  contributions  abide  as 
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lasting  acquisitions  of  human  knowledge.  And  this  is  so,  be- 
cause in  him  mind  in  man  responds  to  mind  in  God,  and  the 
truth  and  accuracy  of  his  discovery  are  assured  by  the  similitude 
of  his  understanding  to  the  understanding  of  God  who  contrived 
and  ordained  the  universe.  , 

So  we  find  it  indicated  in  the  structure  of  man's  rational  and 
moral  nature,  and  in  the  scheme  of  the  universe  in  which  he  is 
placed,  not  only  that  the  highest  function  of  intelligence  is  to 
know  God,  but  also  that  all  real  knowledge  must  have  its  centre 
and  its  completion  in  him.  "It  is  true,"  says  Bacon,  "a  little 
philosophy  inclineth  a  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in  phil- 
osophy bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion;  for  while  the 
mind  of  man  looketh  upon  the  second  causes  scattered,  it  may 
sometimes  rest  in  them  and  go  no  farther ;  but  when  it  beholdeth 
the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked  together,  it  must  needs 
fly  to  Providence  and  Deity." 

But  further,  not  only  is  the  final  cause  of  rational  existence  to 
know  God,  but  we  are  constituted  to  know  him  as  he  is,  the  true, 
living,  personal  God.  "Our  highest  conception  of  existence  is 
bound  up  with  personality."  It  does  not  satisfy  our  inquest  to 
be  told  that  mind  is  only  "a  series  of  feelings  with  a  background 
of  possibilities  of  feeling,"  nor  that  it  is  "a  series  of  feelings  which 
is  aware  of  itself  as  past  and  future."  Nothing  is  explained  by 
such  a  "paltering  with  us  in  a  double  sense."  The  individuality 
of  which  the  mind  is  conscious,  is  not  a  mere  continuity,  or 
succession  of  states.  Beneath  the  sequence  of  phenomena  is 
the  self-conscious  agent,  the  ^^suppositum  intelligens,"  who  can 
say  "I."  This  conscious  individuality  is  not  recognised  as  a  de- 
fect, but  as  an  excellence  essential  to  spiritual  being.  It  is  in 
the  highest  distinctive  attributes  and  functions  of  our  being  that 
we  stand  out  thus  in  individual  subsistence  from  the  category  of 
things.  Our  strength  and  dignity  are  in  our  personality.  It  is 
objected  that  the  ascription  of  such. a  mode  of  being  to  God  is  in- 
compatible with  his  infinity ;  that  the  attribution  is  of  the  nature 
of  definition,  and  that  all  definition  is  limitation;  if,  therefore, 
God  be  a  person,  he  cannot  be  infinite;  if  he  be  infinite,  he  can- 
not be  a  person.     But  if  personality  be  a  perfection  of  spiritual 
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being,  the  ascription  of  such  perfection  is  no  more  a  limitation  of 
his  infinity  than  the  ascription  of  holiness.  We  are  limited  not 
*  in  possessing  the  attributes  of  personality,  but  in  possessing  those 
attributes  in  finite  measure.  God  made  man  in  his  own  image; 
and  reason  demands  that  the  efficient  cause  of  finite  personality 
shall  be  himself  a  person.  "Consciousness  cannot  arise  out  of 
unconsciousness;  personality  cannot  have  its  birth  from  imper- 
sonality." ■;      ,  ■    ■••       v':      '  \^^  ^ 

Our  rational  and  moral  nature  will  not  own  allegiance  to  a 
mere  metaphysical  abstraction,  or  impersonal  principle.  The 
apostles  of  "  Culture"  insist  that  modern  research  and  the  refine- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  require  us  to  renounce  forever 
the  delusion  that  "God  is  a  person  who  thinks  and  loves;"  that 
we  must  substitute  for  this  relic  of  effete  thought  the  idea  of  a 
"stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their 
being."  We  are  exhorted  to  give  up  our  anthropomorphism,  to 
erect  ourselves  above  the  habit  of  a  masked  self-adoration  in 
representing  the  Supreme  in  the  attributes  of  personality,  and  to 
content  ourselves  in  the  conclusion  of  Positivism  that  the  highest 
attainment  of  the  human  mind  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  pheno- 
mena, and  then  bow  down  in  humble  acknowledgement  of  tbe 
"Infinite  Unknown." 

But  our  intelligence,  and,  much  more,  our  moral  and  religious 
nature,  revolts  from  this  conclusion.  We  feel  that  we  should  de- 
grade God  beneath  ourselves  were  we  to  express  his  being  in  terms 
of  physical  force,  while  we  express  our  own  being  in  terms  of 
spiritual  action.  There  is  an  involuntary  universal  tendency  in 
man  to  look  upon  his  God  as  a  personal  existence.  It  is  not  a 
tendency  that  waits  upon  any  dogmatic  system  of  philosophy  or 
of  theology.  It  is  a  spontaneous  development  of  mind  in  its 
normal  activity.  It  may  be  imperfectly  manifested.  Man's  spir- 
itual nature  may  be  wrecked  so  that  his  highest  and  best  intui- 
tions arc  dead,  and  his  religious  powers  and  impulses  may  then 
be  so  misguided  and  perverted  as  to  be  almost  past  recognition. 
But  when  unrestrained  by  sin,  or  when  not  overlaid  by  the  igno- 
rance of  degradation,  man's  nature,  by  its  own  essential  activity, 
clearly  postulates  a  personal  God.     Indications  of  this  religious 
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feature  are  found  in  both  ancient  and  modern  systems  of  heathen- 
ism. Even  in  the  religions  whose  objects  of  worship  are  the 
forces  or  elements  of  nature,  the  deified  objects  are  invariably  per- 
sonified. The  hymns  and  prayers  addressed,  the  propitiations 
and  offerings  made,  presuppose  the  personality  of  deity.  All 
mythologies  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  personal,  historical  inter- 
course between  the  gods  and  men.  There  is  a  universal  intuitive 
principle  of  man's  being  as  a  derived  nature,  by  which  he  is  im- 
pelled to  think  of  his  God  as  a  personal  existence. 

This  spiritual  phenomenon,  so  universal  to  man,  is  not  ex- 
plained by  the  assumption  that  in  personifying  deity,  we  are  only 
projecting  outside  of  ourselves  the  facts  of  our  own  finite  con- 
sciousness. That  man  does  so  know  the  personality  of  Grod  on 
occasion  of  his  own  conscious  personality,  is  a  fact  which  itself 
needs  to  be  explained,  and  the  word  of  God  furnishes  us  the  only 
rational  explanation.  Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
this  image  is  expressed  in  the  attributes  of  intelligence  and  will, 
which  constitute  personality.  We  know  the  personality  of  God 
through,  or  upon  occasion  of,  our  own  conscious  personality,  be- 
cause God  has  so  constituted  us  in  our  natures  responsive  to  his 
nature,  that  in  obeying  the  laws  of  our  rational  and  moral  intelli- 
gence, we  are  inevitably  brought  to  this  conclusion.  And  by  this 
law  of  our  being  as  in  the  image  of  God,  we  are  protected  against 
the  loss  of  the  true  conception  of  God,  so  long  as  we  read  aright 
our  own  consciousness. 

But,  again,  we  are  created  with  the  need  thus  to  know  God. 

If  we  contemplate  man  as  a  moral  being,  we  discover  in  him  a 
conscience  which  admonishes  him  of  his  personal  responsibility. 
Whence  are  the  power  and  the  efi"ect  of  the  ideas  which  man  de- 
tects in  his  conscience  ?  How  does  the  '^oughtness'  that  enforces 
the  judgments  of  conscience  originate?  On  what  authority  do 
the  decisions  of  conscience  rest  ?  To  what  does  man's  free  will 
pay  deference  in  acknowledging  his  responsibility  ?  Some  would 
refer  all  the  facts  of  man's  moral  consciousness  to  a  spontaneous 
self-supporting  moral  order.  And  they  have  deceived  themselves 
by  "the  fatal  imposture  of  words"  until  they  are  persuaded  some- 
thing is  explained  by  such  mere  phrase. 
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Let  us  inquire  again  of  man's  primary  teacher — his  own  con- 
sciousness. Does  the  soul  acknowledge  any  authority  that  is  not 
realised  in  some  mode  of  personal  being  ?  Does  man's  will  con- 
sent to  be  in  subjection  except  to  some  higher  personal  will  ? 
The  right  is  addressed  to  man's  conscience,  not  simply  as  a  dis- 
tinction from  the  wrong;  not  merely  as  a  proposition,  but  as  a 
command;  as  Kant  styles  it,  the  "Categorical  Imperative."  It 
is  known  in  consciousness  as  duty^  and  accompanying  the  recog- 
nition of  its  obligation  is  the  distinction  of  merit  and  demerit,  and 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  to  be  administered  on  the  principle 
of  distributive  justice,     r''  ■.:^\  .■.■■..y' ••':;:",-■■:■'■.,:■  ^''<.\ J- 

What  does  all  this  imply  except  that  the  moral  order  which  is 
discerned,  and  the  moral  ideas  which  are  the  phenomena  of  con- 
science, have  their  origin  and  support  and  end  in  a  Supreme  In- 
telligence and  Holy  Will  ? 

The  connexion  between  belief  in  God  and  belief  in  duty  is  il- 
lustrated in  the  fact  that  "generally  the  step  from  doubt  is  a  reck- 
less plunge  into  sensuality." 

The  conscience  appears  in  man  as  the  representative  of  an  au- 
thority which  is  not  its  own.  The  data  of  ethics  are  given  in  the 
intuitions  of  the  mind,  but  the  authority  of  ethical  truth  is  not 
based  on  the  intuitional  consciousness.  We  must  observe  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  basis  of  morals  and  the  basis  of  a  theory 
of  morals.  The  consciousness  is  a  source  of  knowledge,  and  a 
knowledge  of  dictations  which  imperatively  command  the  assent 
of  the  reason  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  moral  nature ;  but 
the  authority  on  which  these  dictations  rest  is  not  in  the  con- 
sciousness, but  in  God. 

This  peculiarity  of  ethical  truth  furnishes  one  most  unanswer- 
able argument  against  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  applied  to  spirit- 
ual phenomena.  If  the  facts  of  man's  moral  consciousness  were 
capable  of  such  a  naturalistic  explanation,  being  the  last  and  highest 
stage  of  the  evolutionafy  process,  they  would  have  in  themselves 
their  complete  justifiGation.  There  would  be  nothing  higher  to 
which  they  might  be  referred,  and  the  spontaneity  of  the  process 
would  eifectually  exclude  the  intrusion  of  any  foreign  reason  for 
its  products.     If  evolution  aflforded  the  reason  for  all  phenomena 
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80  as  to  render  the  hypothesis  of  a  God  superfluous,  evolution 
would  not  universally  falsify  itself  by  owning  an  extraneous  God 
in  support  of  the  dictations  of  conscience. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever  God  has  been  excluded  from  the 
moral  or  the  natural  world,  it  has  not  been  by  any  such  sponta- 
neous process  as  evolution  is  claimed  to  be,  but  by  the  specious 
reasoning  of  men  to  whom  the  hypothesis  of  a  God  is  not  con- 
venient. All  man's  moral  spontaneities  are  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  conscience  in  its  normal  exercise,  fulfilling  its  proper 
function,  is  interpreted  as  the  voice  of  God  in  the  human  soul. 

And  this  fact  indicates  the  only  sure  and  solid  basis  and  guar- 
anty of  a  true,  a  safe,  a  permanent,  and  an  ennobling  morality. 
Neither  the  individual  man,  nor  public  opinion,  nor  what  is  termed 
the  social  man,  can  be  held  in  subjection  to  a  mere  metaphysical 
distinction,  or  an  abstract  principle.  If  men  are  to  be  preserved 
from  individual  corruption  and  vice;  if  society  is  to  be  saved 
from  degeneracy  and  moral  ruin,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
must  be  disseminated,  and  men  be  brought  to  realise  that  they 
live  and  move  in  his  personal  presence ;  that  his  omniscient  eye 
discerns  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  that  all  their  words  are 
spoken  in  his  ear. 

Human  administration  of  law,  in  distinguishing  too  widely  be- 
tween crimes  and  sins,  loses  the  support  of  the  highest  moral  sanc- 
tions, and  the  aid  of  the  strongest  restraints  from  evil.  The  laws 
which  men  enact  do  not  lay  the  foundation  of  obligations,  but ^ 
presume  them.  The  proper  protection  of  human  rights  and  liber- 
ties does  not  require  the  social  man  to  be  atheistic,  nor  social 
morals  to  be  pagan. 

But  man  is  not  only  a  rational  and  moral  being;  he  is  by  na- 
ture also  a  religious  being.  Systems  of  superstition  and  idolatry 
illustrate  this  fact ;  the  temple,  the  altar,  the  sacrifice,  give  it 
manifestation.  Man  must  have  a  God  to  worship.  He  may  de- 
grade himself  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  and  render  homage  to  the 
deified  passions  of  his  own  fallen  nature.  He  may  bow  down  to 
stocks  and  stones,  the  idols  which  his  own  hands  have  fashioned; 
but  these  depraved  practices  only  illustrate  with  emphasis  the  sur- 
vival of  the  imperative  indestructible  fact  and  law  that  he  must 
have  a  God. 
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If  man  is  essentially  a  religious  being,  the  existence  of  God  is 
a  necessary  truth,  and,  therefore,  not  susceptible  of  proof.  Any 
attempt  to  establish  such  a  truth  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  in  the 
ultimate  analysis  will  be  found  to  assume  the  truth  to  be  proved. 
The  existence  of  God  is  implied  in  every  act  of  knowledge,  and 
implied  not  merely  as  a  part  of  all  knowledge,  but  as  a  condition. 
Our  resolution  of  the  forms  of  thought  usually  ends  with  the  cate- 
gories ;  these  are  taken  as  the  fundamental,  a  priori  conceptions 
of  the  understanding.  Bat  these  categvories,  though  few,  do  not 
express  the  unity  towards  which  all  thought  tends.  These  cate- 
gories must  be  related  to  each  other,  and  systtmatised  in  seme 
postulate  that  comprehends  them  all.  In  Prof  Flint's  concise 
statement:  "  In  the  idea  of  God  all  the  categories  of  thought  are 
comprehended  and  realised  in  their  perfection.  They  constitute 
a  complete  system,  and  the  whole  system  issues  into,  and  is  ren- 
dered organic  by,  the  idea  of  God." 

Hamilton  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  data  of  knowledge 
and  the  starting  point  of  a  theory,  when  he  enunciated  the  doc- 
trine that  "the  affirmation  of  a  God"  is  "a  regressive  inference 
from  the  existence  of  a  certain  class  of  effects  to  the  existence  of 
a  special  character  of  cause." 

The  assumption  of  the  existence  of  God  is  necessary  to  the 
complete  explanation  of  any  effect.  From  special  classes  of  ef- 
fects we  may  reason  to  the  special  character  of  God;  we  may 
reason  from  "a  certain  state  of  things"  to  certain  attributes  in 
God.  By  inference  and  through  revelation  our  knowledge  of  God 
may  be  corrected  and  extended.  The  content  of  the  idea  of  God 
may  be  changed  and  increased  by  all  the  difference  between  a 
fetich  and  the  God  of  Christianity.  But  at  these  two  polos  of 
religious  thought  there  is  the  same  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
Deity.  The  Scriptures  embody  a  revelation  adapted  to  man  in 
his  lowe3t  dsgradxtion.  In  sublim3  simplicity  they  open  their 
communiciition  Avith  a  statement  involving  this  assumption. 

Must  the  missionary  begin  with  Hamilton's  "regressive  infer- 
ence," and  from  "a  special  class  of  effects"  "exclusively  given  in 
the  phenomena  of  mind"  ascend  to  the  existence  of  God,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  ?    Must 
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he  prove  the  existence  of  God  before  he  announces  himself  to 
the  Hottentot  as  the  messenger  of  God?  ■ 

The  telic  force  of  all  argument  concerning  God  is  to  show  wAa< 
he  is  ;  and  as  exhibitions  of  his  character  inferential  conclusions 
incidentally*  and  secondarily  confirm  the  conviction  that  he  is. 
But  the  proof  is  not  original ;  the  idea  of  God  is  not  derived  from 
the  proof. 

The  man  in  sin  whose  reason  is  developed  to  exercise  its  pow- 
ers under  the  categories  of  thought,  and  whose  conscience  is 
capable  of  its  function  of  moral  dictation,  is  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge a  personal  God.  It  is  not  a  welcomed  conviction.  He 
employs  every  artifice  to  suppress  it.  He  would  gladly  exchange 
such  a  conception  of  Deity  for  some  "aesthetic,  benevolent  prin- 
ciple," some  impersonal  pervading  "stream  of  tendency  by  which 
all  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being."  Calling  himself  a 
"scientist,"  he  would  substitute  "the  persistence  of  force  and  the 
indestructibility  of  matter."  The  Epicurean  culturist,  to  whom 
the  idea  of  duty  is  odious,  would  elevate  beauty  in  nature  and 
art  to  the  place  of  God,  and  expend  his  romantic  sentiment  on  a 
cold  abstraction  that  would  leave  him  undisturbed  by  troubles  of 
conscience.  The  holiness  of  a  personal  God  is  embarrassing,  and 
the  unconverted  man  is  at  enmity  with  it.  He  has  all  to  fear  and 
nothing  to  hope  from  such  a  God. 

But  there  could  be  no  calamity  to  be  compared  with  the  be- 
reavement of  the  Christian,  should  unbelieving  thought  succeed 
in  robbing  him  of  his.  Lord  and  Master.  He  would  go  through 
the  earth  with  an  orphaned  heart  and  a  desolate  life.  Let  him 
be  persuaded  that  his  privilege  to  call  upon  God  as  his  Father  is 
a  superstitious  delusion  and  a  snare ;  that  he  is  playing  "the 
game  of  life  upon  the  chess-board  of  the  world"  with  one  who 
"never  overlooks  a  mistake  nor  makes  the  smallest  allowance  for 
ignorance;"  that  "to  the  man  who  plays  well  the  highest  stakes 
are  paid  with  that  sort  of  overflowing  generosity  with  which  the 
strong  shows  delight  in  strength ;  and  that  one  who  plays  ill  is 
check -mated,  without  haste,  but  without  remorse."  Let  him  feel 
that  there  is  no  love  with  the  power  that  holds  his  destiny,  no 
compassion  for  his  misery,  no  sympathy   with  his  suffering ;  no 
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helps,  no  deliverances  for  him ;  that  there  is  no  strong  tower  to 
which  he  may  flee,  no  covert  from  the  storm ;  no  listening  ear 
into  Avhich  he  may  breathe  his  consuming  griefs  ;  no  strong  help- 
ful heart  upon  which  he  may  lean  in  his  weakness  and  trial ;  let 
him  feel  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  but  mechanical  force  and 
necessary  law ;  that  he  is  held  only  in  the  relentless  embrace  of 
an  inexorable  cold  eternity,  which  "wears  always  to  him  a  feel- 
ingless  expressionless  iron  mask,"  and  he  is  doomed  to  an  "ec- 
lipse of  the  soul  and  a  blight  of  the  heart,"  for  which  he  would 
gladly  exchange  the  nothingness  of  annihilation.  A  Christian  i' 
without  his  God — what  would  he  be  ?  An  empty  pageant,  a  moral 
burlesque,  a  cruel  mockery.  ' 

Says  Dr.  Thornwell :  "  The  belief  of  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence is  the  guardian  of  society,  the  security  of  the  state,  the 
safeguard  of  the  family.  Its  influence  pervades  every  interest, 
and  sanctifies  every  office  of  man ;  it  ennobles  his  actions,  sweet- 
ens his  affections,  animates  his  hopes,  gives  courage  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  serenity  in  time  of  trouble,  and  victory  in  death.  If 
there  be  a  God,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  man ;  if  there  be  none, 
and  men  should  universally  act  on  the  belief  that  there  were  none, 
we  had  rather  be  anything  than  a  member  of  the  human  race. 
Hell  and  earth  would  differ  only  in  topography." 

A  candid  devotee  or  a  keen  satirist  of  evolution  as  the  expla- 
nation of  all  existence,  states  the  conclusion  thus:  "If  matter 
and  force  have  been  eternal,  so  far  as"  human  mind  can  soar,  it 
can  discover  no  need  of  a  superior  mind  to  explain  the  varied 
phenomena  of  existence.  Man  has  truly  become  in  a  new  sense 
the  measure  of  the  universe,  and  in  this  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
palling of  his  soundings,  indications  are  returned  from  the  infinite 
voids  of  space  and  time  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  that  his  in- 
telligence, with  all  its  noble  capacities  for  love  and  adoration,  is 
yet  alone — destitute  of  kith  or  kin  in  all  this  universe  of  being." 
"If  it  had  been  my  lot  to  have  lived  in  the  last  generation,  I 
should  certainly  have  rested  in  these  'sublime  conceptions'  (of 
theism)  as  in  an  argument  supreme  and  irrefutable.  I  should 
have  felt  that  the  progress  of  physical  knowledge  could  never  ex-  • 
ert  any  other  influence  on  theism  than  that  of  ever  tending  more 
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and  more  to  confirm  that  magnificent  belief,  by  continuously  ex- 
panding our  human  thoughts  into  progressively  advancing  concep- 
tions, ever  grander  and  yet  more  grand,  of  that  tremendous  origin 
of  things^ — the  mind  of  God.  Such  would  have  been  my  hope ; 
such  would  have  been  my  prayer.  But  now,  how  changed ! 
Never  in  the  history  of  man  has  so  terrific  a  calamity  befallen 
the  race  as  that  which  all  who  look  may  behold  advancing  as 
a  deluge,  black  with  destruction,  resistless  in  might,  up- 
rooting our  most  cherished  hopes,  engulfing  our  most  pre- 
cious creed,  and  burying  our  highest  life  in  mindless  desola- 
tion. Science,  whom  erstwhile  we  thought  a  very  angel  of 
God,  pointing  to  that  great  barrier  of  law,  and  proclaiming  to 
the  restless  sea  of  changing  doubt,  'Hitherto  shalt  thou  come, 
but  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed' — even 
science  has  now  herself  thrown  down  this  trusted  barrier  ;  the 
flood-gates  of  infidelity  are  open,  and  atheism  overwhelming  is 
upon  us." 

The  instincts  of  the  human  heart  are  stronger  than  the  logic 
of  the  understanding,  and  a  mind  lost  in  the  mazes  of  its  thought 
and  manacled  by  a  rigorous  dialectic,  turns  itself  by  a  spontane- 
ous motion  in  the  direction  where  the  truth  lies.  A  man  cannot 
carry  his  convictions  with  him  in  giving  up  that  which  he  knows 
to  be  light,  and  a  benign  influence  for  that  which  he  knows  to  be 
darkness  and  a  demon  of  destruction. 

What  a  contrast,  as  a  satisfying  solution,  is  the  explanation 
which  Christ  gives  of  the  phenomena  of  existence  :  "My  Fathdr 
workcth  hitherto,  and  I  work."  Ages  before  the  appearance  of 
man  on  the  earth,  God  was  treasuring  in  its  bosom  an  inexhaust- 
ible provision  for  the  wants  of  his  creature,  and  adapting  this 
provision  in  form  for  the  development  of  his  genius  and  skill,  and 
for  his  education  in  the  thoughts  of  God.  God  had  proposed  to 
his  own  mind  the  ideal  of  man,  and  during  the  long  cycles  in 
which  the  earth  was  forming,  he  prepared  the  physical  conditions 
which  were  suitable  for  the  development  of  man  according  to  this 
ideal.  And  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come — when  the  earth 
was  prepared,  according  to  God's  plan,  for  inhabitation — he  called 
man  into  being,  and  placed  him  in  a  physical  world  and  in  a  moral 
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system  suited  to  train  and  discipline  him  for  his  destiny.  When  he 
had  completed  his  work  and  established  the  harmonies  between  man 
and  nature,  he  did  not. withdraw  himself  beyond  the  utmost  con- 
fines of  creation,  and  retire  within  the  solitude  of  his  own  being. 
There  has  been  no  evolution  of  law  into  supremacy  over  God ; 
there  has  been  no  abdication  of  God  in  favor  of  the  "phantom  of 
succession."  Mere  recurrence,  nor  a  colligation  of  observed  re- 
currences, does  not  satisfy  the  mind  when  it  asks  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature  or  of  life.  The  God  whom  man 
was  made  to  know,  and  with  whom  he  finds  himself  related,  is 
not  a  ^^Deus  unicus.,  soUtarius,  destitutns."  The  work  of  God 
in  creation  was  only  the  ground  on  which  he  would  project  the 
wonders  of  his  mind  in  providence  and  government.  God  in 
creation  is  only  preliminary  to  God  in  human  history. 

The  fact  that  man  is  organically  connected  with  nature,  and 
that  the  history  of  man  takes  up  into  itself  the  history  of  the  in- 
ferior creation,  is  evidenced  by  the  disorder  in  nature  consequent 
on  and  corresponding  to  the  moral  disorder  in  man,  introduced 
by  sin.  And  this  correspondence  appearing  subsequent  to  the 
transgression  by  which  man  fell,  and  adapting  the  world  to  his  pro- 
bation and  recovery,  clearly  illustrates  a  perpetual  superintending 
providence.  Miracle  and  special  providence  are  not  the  occa- 
sional interferences  of  a  wisdom  enlarged  by  experience,  seeking 
to  rectify  the  motions  of  an  established  order.  They  are  the 
proper  manifestations  of  divine  superintendence,  direction,  and 
discipline,  conducting  man  in  the  exigencies  of  his  freedom  to  his 
destiny.  If  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  God,  and  of 
man  as  the  "offspring  of  God,"  there  is  no  antecedent  incredi- 
bility of  a  miracle.  On  the  contrary,  the  history  of  religion 
shows  that  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle  conforms  to  the  laws  of 
thought,  and  is  held  to  be  the  proper  attestation  of  a  message 
from  God.  So  that,  in  its  proper  relations,  in  the  realm  of  pro- 
vidence to  which  it  belongs,  above  the  level  of  material  causes, 
there  is  no  more  incongruity  in  the  miracle  than  in  an  experi- 
ment in  physics.  Aside  from  its  testimonial  value  accrediting  to 
man  a  message  from  God,  the  miracle  serves  to  dispel  the  delu- 
sion to  which  the  fallen  mind  seems  so  prone  in  thinking  that  the 
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uniformity  of  mathod  according  to  which  God  conserves  his  cre- 
ative work — the  uniformity  of  nature's  laws,  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  it — expels  God  from  his  universe.  For  the  miracle, 
illustrating  as  it  does  the  supremacy  of  a  Personal  Will,  rends 
for  the  moment  the  veil  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  and 
discloses  the  hand  of  God  at  the  helm  pf  affairs.  "God  who 
made  the'  world  and  all  things  therein,  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed  and  the  bounds  of 
their  habitation."  He  has  directed  the  dispersions,  the  migra- 
tions, the  irruptions,  the  conquests,  the  absorptions,  the  fusions 
of  nations.  He  has  provided  the  physical  conditions,  the  his- 
torical associations,  the  political  influences,  the  civil  polities,  the 
moral  and  religious  agencies,  the  peculiarities  of  language,  the 
habits  of  thought,  the  varieties  of  occupation,  the  modes  of  life, 
the  manners  and  customs  necessary  to  develop  and  to  character- 
ise the  "covenant,  educating,  and  missionary  nations." 
.  Pt-of.  Arnold  Guyot,  as  a  geographical  historian,  has  most 
beautifully  interpreted  the  plan  of  God  :  "Asia,  Europe,  and 
North  America  are  the  three  grand  stages  of  humanity  in  its 
march  through  the  ages.  Asia  is  the  cradle  where  man  passed 
his  infancy  under  the  authority  of  law,  and  where  he  learned  his 
dependence  on  a  sovereign  Master.  Europe  is  the  school  where 
his  youth  was  trained,  where  he  waxed  in  strength  and  knowl- 
edge, grew  to  manhood,  and  learned  at  once  his  liberty  and 
his  moral  responsibility.  America  is  the  theatre  of  his  activity 
during  the  period  of  his  manhood ;  the  land  where  he  applies 
and  practises  all  he  has  learned,  brings  into  action, all  the  forces 
he  has  acquired,  and  where  he  is  still  to  learn  that  the  entire  de- 
velopmoitt  of  his  being  and  his  own  happiness  are  possible  only 
by  willing  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  Maker."  "Luther  drew 
the  Bible  forth  from  the  dust  of  libraries,  where  it  lay  forgotten, 
at  the  moment  when  Columbus  discovered  the  new  world."  "The 
founders  of  social  order  in  America  are,  indeed,  the  true  off- 
spring of  the  Reformation." 

The  inference  is  direct  and  obvious  that  the  American  people, 
with  their  social  order  thus  ordained  of  God,    with  their  wide 
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area,  varieties  of  climate,  and  favoring  conditions  of  develop- 
ment, with  their  mixed  population,  their  composite  language  with 
its  idiosyncrasies  of  growth  and  adaptation,  sustain  a  peculiar  re- 
lation, and  that  American  Christianity  has  a  peculiar  and  an 
advanced  mission,  in  reference  to  the  ultimate  purpose  of  God  in 
peopling  and  governing  the  earth.  "  '  >     ■     j;  '• 

But  the  general  providence  of  God,  in  which  he  governs  na- 
ture and  the  nations,  is  to  subserve  the  transcendent  scheme  of 
love  revealed  in  the  gospel.  God's  ultimate  purpose  is  to  "gather 
together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ."  He  has  made  him  to  be 
"head  over  all  things  to  his  Church."  He  has  invested  him  with 
authority  and  dominion,  that  every  knee  should  bow  unto  him, 
and  every  tongue  confess,  and  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  may 
become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.  The  salva- 
tion of  the  individual  man — his  training  and  discipline  for  the 
destiny  which  God  in  Christ  proposes ;  the  gathering  of  the 
elect ;  the  edification  of  the  Church  ;  the  Christianisation  of  the 
nations ;  the  spiritual  elevation  of  the  civilised  life — such  are  the 
earthly  aims  of  the  kingdom  which  the  Father  has  given  the  Son. 

The  distinguishing  principle  of  this  kingdom  is  the  doctrine  of 
grace  ;  the  subject  of  it  is  redeemed  and  renovated  man.  It  is  a 
kingdom  of  objective  truth  and  subjective  knowledge.  Through 
the  truth  all  its  stupendous  results  in  quickening  humanity  are 
to  be  accomplished ;  and  this  distinguishing,  vitalising  truth  is 
"the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

The  method  by  which  the  King  in  Zion  proposes  to  effectuate  his 
great  work  is  intimated  by  himself:  "What  I  do  thou  knowest 
not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter."  He  gives  no  account 
of  his  actions.  His  way  is  in  the  sea  and  his  path  in  the  great 
waters.  He  has  so  disposed  affairs,  that  man's  sagacity  and  sci- 
ence have  attained  the  completest  results  in  those  things  which 
are  "at  the  farthest  distance  from  him,"  and  "farthest  removed 
from  humanity."  Man  can  construct  a  calendar  predicting  astro- 
nomical movements,  determining  transits  and  eclipses  to  the  exact 
moment  of  occurrence,  but  he  cannot  tell  what  a  day  or  an  hour 
may  bring  forth  in  those  things  which  most  nearly  concern  him. 

Christ  seizes,  revitalises,  and  calls  into,  new  activity,  the  prin- 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  1 — 13. 
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ciple  originally  implanted  in  man  for  his  guidance  and  govern- 
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The  ancient  philosopher  recommended  the  contemplation  of  the 
ideas  of  the  holy  and  the  beautiful  as  an  instrument  of  spiritual 
elevation.  But  Christ  presented  himself  as  the  archetype  of  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  and  announced  faith  in  his  own 
divine  person  as  the  sovereign  method  and  instrument  of  spiritual 
deliverance  and  spiritual  life.  He  came  forth  from  God  and 
spake  with  authority,  as  being  the  original  source  of  truth ;  and 
in  relation  to  the  ends  of  his  kingdom  as  subjectively  realised  by 
men,  he  proclaimed  himself  the  truth.  So  that  the  faith  he  de- 
manded was  twofold :  a  trustful,  loyal  acquiescence  in  his  divine 
person  and  character,  and  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
heart  to  the  great  truths  embodied  in  him  and  manifested  by  his 
gospel.  It  was  enough  with  him  that  belief  rested  on  his  own 
authority.  "He  that  is  willing  to  do  the  will  of  God,  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine." 

Paul,  as  he  approached  thegoal,  presents  the  ripening  effects  of 
these  divine  truths  resting  on  divine  authority,  as  they  are  trans- 
formed through  faith  into  the  Christian  experience,  and  become 
the  stay  of  the  trustful  heart.  "I  know  whom  I  have  believed, 
and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  com- 
mitted unto  him  against  that  day."  Whatever  else  the  Saviour 
may  in  his  wisdom  withhold  from  his  disciple,  he  makes  himself 
known.  This  suffices.  And  this  is  the  gate  to  the  knowledge  of 
all  things  as  they  shall  be  recapitulated  in  Christ. 

In  accepting  Christ,  Paul  did  not  renounce  his  reason,  nor  re- 
pose on  any  illusive  sentiment,  nor  indulge  in  any  emotional 
phrensy.  His  faith  was  no  wild  enthusiasm.  If  ever  man  was 
competent  to  determine  the  validity  of  evidence,  and  to  discrim- 
inate a  rational  conclusion,  Paul  possessed  such  strength  of  rea- 
son. His  was  not  a  blind  devotion.  The  reasonableness  of  the 
faith  held  his  mind  through  all  vicissitude  in  unshaken  allegiance, 
and  when  the  end  came,  having  endured  all,  he  could  say  with- 
out a  shadow  of  weakening  doubt,  "I  know  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved." These  words  were  uttered  when  the  shades  of  the  dark 
valley  were  already  beginning  to  gather  about  him,  and  he  felt 
himself  to  be  standing  almost  before  the  assizes  of  eternity.  The 
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circumstances  were  such  as  to  bring  to  the  most  decisive  test  the 
validity  of  faith  and  the  suHiciency  of  a  religion  so  founded. 

Thomas  Paine,  if  left  alone  during  his  last  illness,  would  scream 
and  call  until  some  one  came  to  him  ;  and  in  his  paroxysms  of 
distress,  as  he  consciously  confronted  a  future  without  a  hope,  he 
would  cry  out:  "0  Lord,  help  me  !  God,  help  me  !  Jesus  Christ, 

help  me!"  ^  .;:;,.  ^*::^I.-;-,v...-.;.>J*^ 

Richard  Cecil,  when  told  that  a  young  man,  for  virhom  he  had 
felt  a  deep  interest,  hud  "embraced  the  notions  of  the  free 
thinkers,  and  was  prepared  to  live  by  them,"  responded  quickly: 
"Aye,  aye  ;  but  Avill  he  die  by  them  ?"      - 

Monsieur  Littrd,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  famous  men  in 
France,  the  great  champion  of  "free  thought,"  associated  with 
Auguste  Comte  in  founding  the  Positive  Philosophy,  when  on  his 
death-bed  received  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Romish  Church.  The  opinions  which  he  had  advocated  in  his 
lifetime,  which  had  been  his  pride,  which  had  brought,  him  his 
fame  among  men,  did  not  support  him  when  he  came  to  die. 
These  opinions  might  answer  for  him  to  live  by,  as  he  had  ac- 
counted life  ;  but  when  the  end  came,  and  things  earthly  were 
fading  to  his  sense  and  palling  upon  his  heart,  these  opinions 
would  not  suffice  for  him  to  die  by. 

The  dying  apostle  presents  a  strong  contrast  as  he  begins  to 
"brush  the  dews  on  Jordan's  banks,"  and  knows  that  the  "cross- 
ing is  near."  His  faith  gives  more  vividly  than  ever  "a  substan- 
tial reality  to  the  objects  of  his  hope,  and  a  verification  in  his 
heart  to  the  invisible."  It  is  the  Beulah  hour  when  the  light 
streams  from  the  eternal  city,  and  casts  the  glow  of  heaven  around 
him.  He  can  almost  see  "the  friends  and  kindred  dear,"  who 
stand  on  the  Other  shore.  A  rapturous  gladness  seizes  his  soul,  a 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  Amidst  this  glorious  scene 
and  high  anticipation  there  appears  to  his  enraptured  view  One 
in  whose  fellowship  he  has  been  disciplined  by  the  sorrows  and 
trials  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  towards  whom  his  heart  goes  out  in 
the  fulness  of  its  chastened  aiFection  and  trust:  "I  know  him 
whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep 
that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day." 

J.  V.  Logan. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  AGGRESSIVENESS  OF 

PRESBYTERIANISM. 

[Coneluded.~\ 


A  CONCIO  AD  CLERUM. 

According  to  promise,  we  resume  "inquiry"  into  this  important 
matter,  regretting  most  sincerely  that  even  in  the  treatment  of 
this,  which  certainly  is  worthy  of  patience,  we  are  liable  to  the 
charge  of  prolixity.  Is  it  too  much  to  aspire  to  be  long  without 
being  dull  ? 

We  divided  the  subject  into  three  heads  : 

I.  The  theory  of  the  ministry,  as  affecting  the  regulation  of 
supply  and  demand. 

II.  The  working  of  Church  courts  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  review  and  control. 

III.  Aggressiveness  in  the  limited  department  of  congrega- 
tional work. 

The  preceding  paper  was  concerned  with  the  first  division  alone. 
This,  owing  to  the  "aggressiveness"  of  our  views,  threw  us  so 
much  on  the  defensive  as  to  call  for  more  space  than  both  of  the 
others.  We  hope  that  we  are  now,  in  every  sense,  through  the 
deepest  water,  and  that  the  reader  may  from  this  point  wad^e 
comfortably  through  to  the  end. 

II.    THE   WORKING  OF  CHURCH  COURTS  IN  THE  EXERCISE  OF  THE 
POWER  OP  REVIEW  AND  CONTROL. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  experienced  pres- 
byter, that  a  very  serious  defect  in  practical  Presbyterian  ism  lies 
in  the  won-exercise  of  the  power  of  review  and  control  on  the 
part  of  our  Church  courts.  In  this  matter  we  are  Presbyterian 
in  theory,  and  Congregational  or  Independent  in  practice.  Our 
theory  is,  that  the  power  of  the  whole  is  over  the  power  of  every 
part ;  the  Presbytery  is  the  Bishop,  possessed  with  episcopal 
power. 
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"Tlio  Presbytery  has  power  ...  to  establish  the  pastoral  relation, 
and  to  dissolve  it  at  the  request  of  one  or  of  both  parties,  or  where  the 
interests  of  religion  imperatively  demand  it ;  .  .  .  to  visit  churches  fofr 
the  purpose  of  inquiring;  into  and  redressinfj;  the  evils  that  may  have 
arisen  in  them  ;  ...  to  take  special  oversifjjht  of  vacant  churches  ;  to 
concert  measures  for  the  onlar^ijement  of  the  Church  within  its  bounds  ; 
in  f!;cneral,  to  ordain  whatever  pertains  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
churches  under  its  care."  ^  .       v,^^^^^^, .  ,  J :  .    J^ 

The  Presbytery  notoriously  fails  to  exercise  the  authority  with 
wliich  the  foregoing  paragraphs  invest  it.  It  leaves  pastors  and 
churches  virtually  supreme,  only  interfering  at  the  solicitation  of 
one  or  both  parties.  The  pastoral  relation  is  instituted  upon 
the  presentation  and  acceptance  of  a  call ;  but  the  Book  evi- 
dently contemplates  this  action  as  the  result  of  a  careful  and 
deliberate  process,^  wherein  the  Presbytery,  with  full  information 
before  it,  examines  and  decides  each  case  upon  its  merits  with 
reforence  to  the  pastor  elect,  the  congregation  calling,  and  the 
Church  at  large ;  and  arbitrates  between  conflicting  claims, 
whether  such  claims  be  represented  by  the  commissioners  of  two 
competing  congregations,  or  one  party  be  the  unrepresented  in- 
terests of  the  Church  at  large,  which  always  presents  the  silent 
yet  powerful  plea  of  her  need  and  her  claim  upon  the  Presbytery 
as  her  only  and  her  responsible  guardian. 

In  this  matter,  however,  only  two  things  generally  receive  any 
very  careful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery :  1st. 
Whether  the  salary  is  reasonable.  2d.  Whether  the  call  is  made 
out  in  due  form  ;  i.  e.,  whether  the  i's  are  all  dotted  and  the  t's 
crossed  aright,  and  the  chairman  of  the  congregational  meeting 
has  signed  and  attested  the  document  properly ;  if  not,  they  will 
strain  out  every  gnat  of  technical  irregularity,  if  it  takes  a 
year  to  do  it ;  but  when  it  comes  to  such  a  course  as  just  out- 
lined above,  the  Camel  is  swallowed,  hoofs,  hump,  and  all.  We 
always  pay  tithe  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  but  we  do  undoubt- 
edly sometimes  omit  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 

The  Book  demands  equal  deliberation  and  caution  in  dissolv- 
ing the  pastoral  relation  :    the  pastor  is  to  tender  his  resignation 

^  Form  of  Government,  V.,  4,  Par.  6.  ' 

^  Form  of  Government,  VI.,  5,  Par.  11. 
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to  the  Presbytery,  and  the  church  then  cited  to  show  cause,  if  any 
it  has,  why  the  Presbytery  should  not  accept  the  resignation. 
This  is  evidently  a  provision  against  the  hasty  dissolution  of  the 
relation  under  transient  despondency,  mistaken  views  of  useful- 
ness, temporary  dissatisfaction,  etc.  ;  and  in  all  these  matters 
Presbytery  is  to  be  the  ultimate  judge. ^  According  to  our  almost 
universal  custom,  however,  the  pastoral  relation  is  dissolved  "at 
the  request  of  the  pastor,  the  church  concurring ;"  i.  e.,  the 
pastor  gets  dissatisfied,  receives  an  invitation  to  "visit;"  a  call 
follows  ;  he  assembles  the  congregation  ;  tenders  to  them  his  resig- 
nation ;  they  accept  and  appoint  a  committee  of  correspondence, 
which  secures  at  once  a  successor ;  and  the  whole  matter  comes 
before  the  Presbytery,  cut  and  dried,  and  nothing  is  left  for  that 
venerable  body  to  do  but  to  ratify. 

If  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  all  choices  made  are  the  wisest  and 
best ;  that  individual  churches,  each  blind  to  everything  but  its 
own  interests,  are  to  be  left  to  compete  with  each  other  upon  the 
every-man-for-himself  principle ;  that  pastors  and  congregations 
are  to  be  left  entirely  to  their  own  discretion  as  to  when  the  rela- 
tion is  be  instituted  and  when  dissolved ;  that  there  is  no  call  for 
closer  oversight — then  Presbyterianism  stands  condemned  in  her 
polity,  for  this  is  not  Presbyterianism.  That  in  such  a  presump- 
tion, one  would  be  reckoning  without  his  host,  observation  most 
clearly  demonstrates.  The  independent  denominations  are  recog- 
nising this  every  year,  and  providing  for  closer  oversight.  That 
Presbytery  often  fails  to  exercise  the  right  with  which  it  is  in- 
vested by  the  Constitution,  in  many  cases  from  a  delicacy  and 
kindly  regard  which  consult  the  feelings  of  a  pastor  or  congrega- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  general  cause,  is  too  notorious  to  be 
questioned,  arid  may  be  illustrated  ex  abundanti. 

Presbytery  has  under  its  ostensible  government  two  fields  of 
labor,  both  vacant ;  one  offers  a  salary  of  $1,200,  the  other  can 
pay  only  $600.  There  are  two  ministers  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Presbytery ;  one  a  young  man  recently  from  the  Seminary,  pro- 
mising and  popular ;  the  other  a  good  sound  preacher  of  some 
years'  experience,  with  an  expensive  family.     The  $1,200  church 

^  Form  of  Government,  VI.,  5,  Par.  13. 
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calls  the  young  preacher ;  the  $600  one  says,  How  happy  would 
/  be  with  either  I  The  young  man  could  be  comfortably  sup- 
ported on  $600  ;  the  older  man  could  not  live:  on  it.  But  the 
larger  salary  gets  the  inexpensive  man,  the  other  church  remains 
without  a  pastor,  and  the  older  preacher  without  a  field;  and  in 
nine  cases  out  often,  the  older  man  would  have  served  the  stronger 
church  just  as  well  and  as  acceptably  as  the  younger,  if  they  would 
only  give  him  a  trial ;  perhaps  more  so.  Presbytery  has  the  un- 
doubted right  to  advise  at  least  in  these  matters ;  and  when  the 
interests  of  the  Church  at  large  are  at  stake,  this  right  becomes 
duty.  A  certain  Methodist  field  of  labor  in  the  writer's  vicinity 
once  made  strong  efforts  to  secure  a  certain  pastor,  offering  for 
him  a  fine  salary.  The  Bishop  declined  to  "appoint"  him.  The 
man  whom  he  did  send  was  a  sore  disappointment.  A  member  of 
the  charge  in  question  told  the  writer  that  he  did  not  think  the 
people  would  pay  him  even  a  living.  The  result  was,  that  the 
unwelcome  pastor  remained  with  them  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
itinerant  system,  and  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  the  people  sent 
up  a  petition  to  have  him  sent  back  again  for  the  fifth  time.  Un- 
der his  work  the  field  had  prospered  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had 
been  divided  into  two  pastoral  charges,  and  in  addition  to  paying 
his  salary,  the  people  had  built  two  new  churches.  Suppose,  in 
the  instance  above  cited,  the  Presbytery,  as  bishop  of  the  two 
churches  and  the  two  preachers,  were  to  recommend  the  stronger 
church  to  take  the  older  pastor,  and  the  weaker  one  the  younger, 
and  that  a  trial  be  made  for  one  year,  and  let  the  results  decide 
the  case,  would  not  this  be  better  than  to  stand  silently  by  and 
leave  the  churches  to  fight  the  matter  out,  and  the  issue  of  progress 
or  decline,  life  or  death,  to  be  decided  by  "the  survival  of  the 
fittest"  ? 

Again,  here  is  a  man  of  first-rate  organising  ability ;  energetic, 
a  good  pioneer  builder,  a  man  of  small  family  too.  He  has 
cliarge  of  a  good  churchy  but  one  where  Preshyterianism  is  rooted 
and  grounded,  in  a  community  Presbyterian  from  time  immemo- 
rial, where  the  children  ihherit  the  accumulated  blue  blood  of 
generations  ;  or  he  is  in  a  town  stereotyped  by  having  been  fin- 
ished half  a  century  before,  where  there  is  no  prospect  of  any 
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new  or  floating  element  to  be  gathered  into  the  congregation; 
such  a  charge,  in  a  word,  as  requires  only  conservative  ability,  in 
which  there  is  no  call  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  gifts.  His 
charge  is  well  supplied,  his  labors  are  entirely  satisfactory  and 
acceptable  to  his  people;  he  baptizes  the  infants,  and  as  they 
grow  up  and  come  forward,  receives  them  into  full  communion, 
performs  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  buries  the  dead ;  his  con- 
gregation loses  nothing,  and  the  general  cause  gains  nothing. 

In  the  same  Presbytery  there  are  oftentimes  several  young  and 
growing  business  centres,  giving  great  promise,  by  their  rapid  in- 
crease, of  becoming  in  a  few  years  large  towns  or  respectable 
cities.  They  have  preaching  once  a  month  by  some  settled  pas- 
tor who  lives  within  striking  distance,  who  comes  in  on  Saturday 
night  and  leaves  on  Monday  morning.  Or  they  are  supplied  by 
a  pastor  of  excellent  pulpit  ability,  but  with  no  gift  whatever  for 
organisation.  Here  is  manifest  waste  of  resources,  the  aggres- 
sive man  wedded  to  the  conservative  field,  and  the  conservative 
man  fixed  in  the  place  which  exactly  suits  the  other.  Each 
church  is  ignorant  of  the  other's  circumstances,  and  the  Presby- 
tery, the  pastor  of  both,  well  acquainted  with  the  situation,  but 
having  allowed  them  to  drift  into  this  hap-hazard,  ill-assorted 
marriage,  leaves  the  matter  to  right  itself  in  process  of  time,  with 
the  following  issue :  our  people  struggle  along,  discouraged  by 
the  neglect  of  the  Presbytery,  and  sick  at  heart  at  seeing  the 
opportunity  pass  unimproved,  and  the  flood-tide  for  Presbyterian- 
ism  ebbs  and  leaves  our  cause  stranded  high  and  dry,  while  other 
denominations,  by  the  prudent  prevision  and  careful  oversight 
of  their  authorities,  grow  with  the  town  into  strong,  influential 
organisations.  Twenty  years  afterward  people  will  wonder  why, 
in  such  a  large  and  prosperous  town,  Presbyterianism  is  so  far 
behind  the  other  denominations,  especially  since  our  Church  has 
(no'U^)  such  a  conspicuously  able  man  there. 

Let  us  take  another  instance.  A  pastor  is  called  and  installed. 
In  process  of  time,  long  or  short,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  becomes 
evident  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  the  first  instance,  or  else  that 
the  pastor's  work  in  that  field  is  finished.  Dissatisfaction  is  felt, 
and  gradually  widens  and  deepens  until  it  is  apparent  to  many,  if 
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not  to  most,  of  the  Presbytery.  The  subject  is  canvassed  suh 
rosa.  The  situation  is  discussed  informally  at  every  meeting  by 
the  ministers ;  sometimes  the  elders  of  the  church  in  question  will 
tell  their  troubles  to  one  and  another  of  their  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintances among  the  preachers.  1'ogether  they  deplore  the 
sad  situation,  but  nothing  is  done,  and  all  concur  in  leaving  the 
unacceptable  pastor  in  utter  igQorance  of  the  state  of  affairs  until 
at  last  the  thread  that  binds  him  to  his  charge,  eaten  through  by 
the  constant  but  smothered  fire  of  discontent,  parts  finally  asunder, 
and  leaves  both  ends  burning.  Oftentimes  nobody's  feelings  are 
spared  in  the  long  run,  and  the  only  thing  gained  by  this  failure 
in  Presbyterial  duty  is  the  damage  inuring  to  the  church  through 
the  long  neglect.  Perhaps  such  a  case  will  be  considered  ex- 
treme or  rare,  though  we  fear  there  are  many  Presbyteries  which 
could  furnish  a  parallel.  Were  our  theory  carried  out  fairly  and 
squarely,  the  remedy  would  be  at  hand.  Our  custom  gives  easy 
escape  to  the  dissatisfied  pastor,  but  the  dissatisfied  church  yet 
groans  within  Itself.  This  evil  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  lead 
to  the  suggestion  numbered  19,  in  the  preparatory  list  prefixed 
to  the  first  paper,^  which  suggestion  was  derived  from  a  published 
address  delivered  by  a  prominent  and  influential  elder  before  a 
"church  union."  We  quote  a  few  paragraphs  as  a  sample  of 
what  is  thought,  felt,  spoken,  and  published  by  intelligent  "lay- 
men" on  this  topic.  From  the  extract  the  reader  will  see  that 
we  are  not  yet  in  the  vanguard,  though  he  may  ere  this  have 
voted  us  as  quite  "advanced"  : 

"It  is  a  very  important  and  8iifrfi;e8tive  fact,  that  there  is  a  ^rowing 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  churches  to  enterin;/;  this  most  useful 
relation.  In  my  narrow  acquaintance,  I  can  name  churches  that  have 
lost  the  services  of  useful  and  acceptable  niinisters  from  this  cause  alone, 
and  all  over  the  land  you  find  pulpits  filled  by  the  anomalous  'stated 
supply.'  On  inquiry,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  true  and  only 
cause  of  this  lies  in  the  tenure  of  the  pastoral  office  and  the  unpleasant 
difTiculties  which  attend  the  dissolution  of  the  relation.  If  the  niotion 
comes  from  the  one  side,  but  little  harm  results,  for  few  churches  would 
be  80  ungenerous  as  to  take  serious  offence  because  a  beloved  pastor 
yields  to  solicitations  to  entef  a  wider  field  of  usefulness,  with  better 

^Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  October,  1882,  p.  654. 
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worldly  advantap;e8 ;  but  if  the  motion  starts  on  the  other  side,  the  end 
is  seldom  reached  short  of  divisions  and  dissensions  and  heart-burnings, 
the  development  of  feelings  little  different  in  kind  or  dei;ree  from  what 
attends  the  divorce  of  the  marriao;e  tie  with  our  more  cultured  brethren 
of  the  North.  No  matter  which  side  is  to  blame,  the  church  bleeds, 
and  a  legacy  of  discord  is  handed  down  by  the  incumbent  to  his  suc- 
cessor. You  know,  Mr.  President,  this  is  no  fancy  .sketch.  A  ^ood  man, 
sincerely  desirous  of  beino;  spent  in  his  Master's  service,  may  outlive 
his  usefulness  in  his  field  from  no  serious  fault  of  his  own.  It  is  often 
diflicult  for  the  church  to  deal  frankly  and  candidly  in  so  delicate  a  mat- 
ter. An  earnest  worker  may  soon  find  himself  misplaced,  but  labors  on, 
with  the  hope,  like  Mr.  Micawber,  that  'somethini!;  will  turn  up,'  and 
still  la})ors  on  with  the  growing  conviction  of  the  mistake  made  in  his 
settlement.  Perhaps  his  restless  eye  casts  furtive  glances  at  other  fields, 
and  rumors  come  of  invitations  to  other  portions  of  the  vineyard,  but 
they  prove  to  be  rumors  only,  with  no  fruit  except,  perhaps,  the  discov- 
ery to  his  people  that  ho  is  only  holding  on  to  them  until  he  can  get 
a  better  place,  and  this  adds  nothing  to  the  appreciation  in  which  his 
service  is  held.  The  poor  man  is  environed  by  difiiculties.  His  only 
support  is  the  laborer's  hire.  He  dare  not  overlook  the  claims,  which 
would  make  him  worse  than  an  infidel,  and  he  limps  on  to  the  crutch 
of  engrossing  secular  pursuits.  Langor,  barrenness,  inefficiency,  in  all 
church  work,  are  the  inevitable  results.  Am  I  answered,  that  this  is  all 
wrong,  and  constitute^s  no  real  objection  to  our  present  usage;  that  pas- 
tors are  constantly,  sometimes  even  capriciously,  dissolving  this  relation, 
and  churches  have  the  same  right  unchallenged?  But  the  case  beinj^ 
altered,  alters  the  cas6.  Let  one  of  a  bench  of  elders  screw  himself  up 
to  the  rashness  of  moving  for  a  dissolution,  and  the  discovery  is  soon 
made,  that  he  is  not  as  good  as  he  ought  to  be,    destitute  of  personal 

piety,  actuated  by  'old  grudges,'  etc 

"But  what  is  the  remedy  for  these  supposed  evils?  I  answer,  it  is 
ready  and  at  hand,  and  would  be  effectual.  Presbytery  alone  can  make 
and  break  the  alliance.  Let  Presbytery  only  authorise  it  for  spcoific 
periods,  and  on  the  arrival  of  these  periods,  let  churches  and  pastors 
be  required  to  show  why  the  relation  should  continue.  Thus  only  can 
Presbytery  effectually  oversee  her  churches  and  meet  the  duty  imposed 
by  our  Book 'to  visit  particular  churches  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  their  state.'  Presbytery  cannot  locate  pastors  of  its  own  motion, 
but  it  can  limit  the  pastorates,  leaving  churches  and  pastors  to  a  fresh 
exercise  of  their  elective  affinities.  Is  it  objected  that  good  men  xw'x^t 
be  unsettled  and  thrown  out  of  occupation?  I  answer,  there  is  a  place 
for  every  such  one  somew^here  in  the  Master's  vineyard.  Let  him  search 
for  it.  If  he  has  aspired  too  high,  let  him  be  content  with  an  humbler 
sphere.     The  cultivation  of  the  vineyard  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
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bread  to  workers.  The  ark  of  the  Lord  must  move  on,  though  men 
perish  by  the  wayside.  Private  Christians,  in  every  sphere  of  life,  find 
it  frequently  necessary  to  change  their  field  of  labor.  The  veteran  sol- 
dier only,  invalided  in  the  service,  is  entitled  to  a  pension  from  the  first- 
ftuits  of  the  treasury.  -  ,.,:^_  ^'^  •  ^^-.'-.^  ^■^"■■^■.^y,,..:.-:^  j 

•'But  would  the  change  proposed  conflict  with  any  law  of  the  Chui'ch, 
or  in  any  degree  jeopard  her  characteristic  conservatism  ? 

"Pastors  are  but  men,  and  the  most  efficient  and  successful  would 
hardly  be  less  so,  in  view  of  a  more  searching  account  of  their  steward- 
ships. The  slothful  might  be  stimulated  to  greater  faithfulness.  Does 
any  one  Huggest,  I  would  ape  the  itinerancy?  I  answer,  it  would  be  an 
itinerancy  without  an  earthly  hierarch  and  the  tyranny  of  an  arbitrary 
law  ;  an  itinerancy  which  would  overcome  stagnation  by  free,  healthful 
circulation,  and  impart  life  and  progress  to  our  Church  mechanism.  If 
our  Church  desires  to  hold  its  own,  if  it  aspires  to  aggressive  work,  it 
must  get  out  of  the  ruts  of  usage  and  tradition.  The  time  is  past  for  a 
qnatii  chaplaincy."  "  • 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  tax  the  administra- 
tive skill  of  the  Presbytery  is  the  maintenance  of  its  feeble 
churches.  A  large  number  can  only  raise  from  $75. 00  to  $150.00 
per  annum  for  the  support  of  a  minister.  They  cannot  possibly 
supply  themselves  with  the  gospel,  and  they  constantly  send  up 
to  the  Presbytery  petitions  praying  relief.  When  such  letters, 
sometimes  very  touching  in  the  description  of  spiritual  destitu- 
tion and  powerful  in  their  appeal  to  Christian  sympathy,  are  read, 
a  sad  silence  follows,  and  then  some  brother,  with  a  deep  and 
heartfelt  sigh,  rises  to  apply  the  patent-right  process,  i.  6.,  he 
moves  "that  the  request  be  referred  to  the  agent  of  Sustentation." 
Tiiis  much-enduring  brother  racks  his  bewildered  brain,  and  at 
last  groups  a  number  of  these  churches  into  possible  pastorates, 
and  recommends  to  each  group  some  preacher  whom  he  has 
reason  to  think  within  its  reach.  But  as  often  as  otherwise 
certain  churches  in  these  groups  "kick  out  of  the  traces," 
and  all  his  plans  go  for  naught;  two  congregations  in  the  group 
are  satisfied,  but  a  third  has  "been  used  to  better  preach- 
ing," etc.,  etc.  The  two  cannot  do  without  the  third,  and  the 
latter  wants  "a  whole  loaf  or  no  bread."  The  result  is,  that  the 
next  year  the  same  difficulty  presents  itself.  In  view  of  this  not 
uncommon  nullification  of  the  only  feasible  plan  for  the  remedy 
of  this  great  evil,  is  it  not  well  to  ask  whether  there  be  not  some 
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point  at  which  Presbyterial  authority  and  congregational  liberty 
by  the  thickening  of  the  one  and  the  thinning  of  the  other,  do  co- 
alesce ?  And  is  not  the  point  where  the  former  thickens  Home- 
where  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  place  where  the 
recalcitrating  sister  has  to  depend  on  outside  help  ior  four-fifth 
of  the  salary  ? 

If  the  reader  will  consult  the  Assembly  Minutes  for  1882,  he 
will  find  in  the  territory  embraced  in  this  discussion  (the  Synods 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  includ- 
ing the  Presbytery  of  Savannah)  two  hundred  and  twenty  four 
churches  reporting  a  membership  of  less  than  thirty^  and  these 
constitute  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  churches 
in  these  old  Synods.  Now,  when  we  remember  that  it  is  rare  for 
a  church  of  twice  this  membership  to  be  self-supporting,  we  can 
imagine  the  proportions  of  the  problem.  No  one  but  a  Presby- 
terial agent,  however,  can  appreciate  the  anxiety  and  trouble  that 
one  or  two  helpless  but  querulous  churches  can  occasion,  and  how 
much  careful  planning  they  may  render  null  and  void.  Ah !  how 
often  have  we  seen  this  brother  rise  in  Presbytery  and  stay  a  mo- 
tion to  put  a  call  into  somebody's  hands  while  it  is  yet  trembling  on 
the  Moderator's  lips,  and  beg  the  Presbytery  to  consider  the  effect 
of  that  motion  upon  one  or  more  struggling  churches.  The  body 
listens  to  him  respectfully  and  feelingly,  and  appeciates  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation;  but  being  unwilling  to  wrestle  with  the 
responsibilities  of  so  delicate  a  business,  they  make  bim  thejr 
scape-goat,  and  ''refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  agent  of  Sustcn- 
tation."  He  sometimes  asks  for  "instructions,"  and  he  some- 
times finds  that  the  Presbytery  has  none  to  give. 

These  are  no  fancy  pictures,  but  portraits ;  and  while  they 
may  look  somewhat  unfamiliar,  painted  in  the  homely  colors  of 
truth,  unvarnished  by  the  euphemisms  which  oftentimes  throw  a 
glamour  over  the  features  of  fact,  yet  the  more  you  study  them, 
the  more  you  will  be  inclined  to  admit  the  likeness,  though  you 
will  still  say  that  the  artist  does  not  flatter  his  subject.  That 
must  be  a  very  lax  construction  of  language  indeed  which  decides 
that  in  such  instances  as  these  the  Presbytery  is  "ordering  what- 
ever pertains  to   the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  churches  under  its 
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care."  Does  such  a  course  of  non-interference  as  this  exhaust 
Presbyterial  oversight  ?  Credat  Judceus  Apella  !  Congrega- 
tionalism does  as  much  ;  the  Independent  Baptist  denomination 
(Joes  as  much  through  its  yro  tern.  Presbyteries.  Presbyterial 
oversight  means  far  more  than  this ;  and  what  it  does  mean  is  ex- 
actly what  we  need  most  sorely  in  our  aggressive  work,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  natural  drift  towards  the  strengthening  of  the  strong, 
the  ignoring  of  the  weak,  and  the  neglect  of  the  unoccupied  terri- 
tory within  our  bounds.  It  means  a  system  which  combines  for 
purposes  of  perfect  organisation  all  the  advantages  of  the  one-man 
power  of  Prelacy  without  its  disadvantages  and  limitations;  a 
system  in  which  not  the  wisdom  and  piety  and  providence  of  one 
man,  however  excellent,  consult  for  the  interests  of  the  united 
Church,  but  the  resources  of  many  men  combined  for  the  prosper- 
ity and  progress  of  the  whole  cause.  In  order  to  this,  however, 
the  power  of  the  Presbytery  must  come  into  close  contact  with  all 
the  churches,  and  its  united  eye  must  be  on  the  whole  field.  In 
every  portion  of  the  Church  it  must  be  felt  that  the  power  of  the 
Aviiole  is  over  the  power  of  every  part,  and  every  section  of  the 
territory  must  feel  that  its  claims  and  needs  are  on  the  heart  of 
this  episcopal  body.      '      '.  . . ..   . -^^    •  ^^^^^^ 

Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  the  organisation  of  the  Methodist 
Cliurch.  In  their  Annual  Conference  every  part  of  their  terri- 
tory is  represented  through  the  "presiding  elders"  of  the  various 
"districts."  They  travel  each  over  his  district  repeatedly  during 
the  year,  and  go  to  the  Conference  well  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter and  circumstances  of  every  charge  in  its  bounds.  These 
men  form  the  bishop's  advisory  board,  and  through  their  recom- 
mendations the  preachers  of  the  Conference  are  assigned  to  the 
variouH  fields,  and  the  eifort  is  thus  systematically  made  to  put 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Of  course,  their  decisions  are 
not  always  wise,  but  there  are  three  enviable  results:  (1)  They 
have  no  vacant  charges;  (2)  No  church  languishes  long  under  the 
ministrations  of  an  unsuitable  man ;  if  it  suffers  for  twelve  months, 
relief  comes  at  the  end  of  that  period,  and  the  presiding  elder  has 
the  minister  assigned  to  a  field  for  which  he  is  better  suited ;  (3) 
They  have  no  W.  C.'s  among  their  ministers  except  the  ''super- 
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annuated,"  i.  e.,  the  invalided,  and  the  "supernumeraries,  "which 
is  a  delicate  description  of  a  man  who,  in  the  judgment  of  his 
brethren,  heard  the  Lord  "call"  some  one  else  and  answered  by 
mistake. 

While  we  do  not  admire  the  itinerant  system,  yet  we  do  like 
its  results  in  the  matter  of  episcopal  oversight,  and  we  are  free  to 
say  that  these  results  are  a  desideratum  in  our  Church.  Our 
pastorates  are  formed  too  much  at  hap-hazard,  and  the  supervision 
of  the  Presbytery  over  this  matter  is  entirely  too  nominal.  This 
court  has  the  undoubted  right  at  its  own  motion  to  dissolve  a  pas- 
toral relation  ;^  to  decline  to  institute  it  in  the  first  instance;  or  to 
put  the  call  into  the  hands  of  the  pastor-elect  with  advice;  or  to 
recommend  the  church  to  desist  from  prosecuting  the  call.  And 
while  it  has  never  claimed  the  right  to  "locate"  a  pastor,  it  is  cer- 
tainly within  its  province  to  recommend  such  atihoice  to  a  church 
as  it  believes  will  be  best  for  it  and  other  churches  under  the  care 
of  the  court.  Moreover,  Presbyterianism  is  not  a  government  by 
delegates,  but  by  representatives,  and  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  two.^ 

We  think  it  would  be  well  for  every  Presbytery  which  has 
many  vacant  and  feeble  charges,  to  keep  one  of  its  body  con- 
stantly employed  to  travel  regularly  amon-r  them,  giving  them 
pastoral  care  and  attention,  providing  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
witli  the  means  of  grace,  and  endeavoring  to  keep  them  encour- 
aged and  alive  to  their  own  needs  and  the  interests  of  the  general 
cause.  Many  of  these  churches  do  nothing  towards  any  Chris- 
tian work  at  all,  have  no  services,  make  no  contribution  to  the 
support  of  the  gospel  anywhere,  and  this  condition  of  collapse 
begins  as  soon  as  a  church  becomes  vacant.  But  the  Book  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  Presbytery  "to  take  special  oversight''  over 
such  churches,  whereas  really  these  are  the  very  congregations 
over  which  Presbytery  takes  no  oversight  whatever. 

For  the  relief  of  discontented  pastors  and  disaffected  churches, 
the  Presbytery  might  appoint  a  standing  committee  of  experienced 

*  Answer  of  General  Assembly  to  Dr.  Dana's  letter,  Minutes,    1880, 
p.  196. 

"ThornweU's  Collected  Writings,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  101. 
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and  discreet  presbyters  to  have  this  special  business  in  charge, 
with  whom  all  ministers  or  congregations  desiring  a  change 
iniirht  correspond  (confidentially,  if  they  prefer  to  do  so,)  stating 
difficulties,  grievances,  etc.,  and  this  committee  could  take  such 
steps  as  its  wisdom  suggests  as  best  in  the  premises.  They  could 
recommend  certain  ministers  desiring  a  change  to  congregations 
in  the  same  condition,  and  oftentimes  arrest  discontent  or  smooth 
over  difficulties  before  any  actual  breach  arises,  or  bring  the  mat- 
ter before  the  Presbytery,  if  the  good  of  the  cause  demanded  it. 
This  would  tend  to  remedy  the  difficulty  complained  of  in  the  ex- 
tract on  pp.  201-203.  The  trouble  now  is,  that  this  business 
belongs  to  the  whole  Presbytery,  and  no  one  likes  to  take  the  first 
step  in  so  delicate  a  matter. 

But  we  think  we  have  both  law  and  machinery  abundantly 
sufficient  for  evei^y  need,  provided  only  we  employ  both  to  the 
best  advantage.  In  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Presbytery  "to 
concert  measures  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Church  within  its 
bounds,"  and  "to  order  whatever  pertains  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  churches  under  its  care,"  the  law  grants  power  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  end.  We  conclude  this 
branch  of  the  discussion  with  another  citation  from  The  Form  of 
Cfovernment,  (V.,  2,  Par.  2.) : 

'^Secondly,  They  have  power  to  establish  rules  for  the  government, 
discipline,  worship,  and  extension  of  the  Church,  which  must  be  agree- 
able to  the  doctrines  relating;  thereto  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
circumstantial  details  only  of  the  matters  beinti;  left  to  the  Christian  pru- 
dence and  wisdom  of  church  officers  and  courts.  .  .  .  Moreover^  they 
possess  all  the  administrative  authority  necessary  to  give  effect  to  these 
powers." 

In  these  words  there  is  ample  grant  for  all  the  necessities  of 
Prcsbyterial  oversight ;  only  two  things  arc  needed :  first,  an  ap- 
preciation of  its  need ;  and  secondly,  the  nerve  necessary  to  use 
the  power  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Presbytery. 

III.    AGGRESSIVENESS  IN  THE  LIMITED    DEPARTMENT    OF  CONGRE- 
GATIONAL WORK. 

And  here  there  opens  before  us  the  whole  department  of  congre- 
gational work,  for  under  the  wide  sense  of  aggressiveness  all  such 
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work  may  claim  consideration.  In  so  broad  a  field  severe  selec- 
tion  is  necessary  to  avoid  transgressing  limits  of  space  and  pa- 
tience by  descending  into  wearisome  details  on  the  one  hand,  or 

-*  evaporating  into  nebulous  generalisation  on  the  other.  Hence 
we  advertise  our  purpose  to  consider  congregational  work  from  a 
limited  standpoint,  viz.,  as  concerned  chiefly  with  the  gathering 
in  of  outside  element,  floating  material,  rather  than  the  natural 
normal  increase  of  the  congregation  from  within  itself  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  its  own  families,  or  the  additions  by  certificate  from 
the  Church  at  large.  In  this,  as  in  the  general  evangelistic 
work  of  the  Church,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  Presbyterianism 
is  rather  conservative  than  aggressive.  We  believe  she  loses  as 
few  wlio  are  distinctively  her  own  as  any  other  denomination,  but 
in  the  competition  for  Outside  element  we  think  she  is  not  as  for- 
midable a  rival  as  she  might  be.  Possibly  a  proper  self-respect 
and  superiority  to  all  the  chicane  of  proselytism  have  degenerated 
into  something  having  too  much  the  semblance  and  eff'ect  of  in- 
diff'erence.  The  pulpit  is  well  supplied,  perhaps  better  than  that  of 
any  other  denomination  in  the  town ;  and  while  all  show  and  shoddy 
are  despised  with  a  commendable  scorn,  the  congregational  ex- 
penses are  more  liberal  than  those  of  any  rival.  The  church  is 
comfortable  and  attractive,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  cour- 
teous reception  of  strangers  who  present  themselves.  In  this 
species  of  negative  rivalry,  let  it  be  said  to  her  honor  that  she 
holds  a  royal  place;   but  having  gone  thus  far,  she  waits  for  the 

H  mountain  to  come  to  Mahomet,  while  among  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists  Mahomet  goes  persistently  and  perseveringly  to  the 
mountain. 

Moreover,  the  remarks  made  in  the  first  part  of  our  discussion 
(Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  October,  1882,  pp.  667,  ff.) 
are  applicable  to  individual  congregations.  If  the  allegation  con- 
cerning the  middle  position  occupied  by  our  Church,  between  the 
upper  and  nether  social  millstones,  is  true,  then  we  are  virtually 
shut  off"  from  a  very  large  (in  many  towns  the  largest)  class  of  the 
population.  If  the  standard  of  our  pulpit  and  the  social  position 
of  our  congregation  are  such  as  we  have  asserted,  then  in  towns 
like  Richmond,  Norfolk,   Wilmington,  Raleigh,  Charleston,  At- 
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lanta,  Macon,  etc.,  etc.,  there  will  be  more  gathered  into  the 
Methodist  or  Baptist  Church  than  into  the  Presbyterian,  for  the 
very  same  reason  that  there  is  more  wool  on  white  sheep  than  on 
black.  The  area  from  which  these  denominations  draw  their  sup- 
plies is  so  much  larger.  This  difficulty,  in  our  judgment,  is  in- 
surmountable, except  by  some  such  provision  as  we  have  already- 
suggested  in  that  part  of  our  discussion  referred  to  above.  With- 
out reopening  this  point  here,  however,  we  pass  on  to  remark 
that  for  congregational  aggressiveness  there  is  needed: 

1.  Something  to  call  out,  develop,  and  unify  latent  elements  of 
strength  in  every  congregation,  :  ^y  ^l; v?-^  ^^^        ,.-"-■ 

That  there  must  be  a  vast  amount  of  latent  strength  in  the 
average  congregation  will  be  made  evident  by  a  comparison  be- 
tween an  ideal  church  and  the  church  as  we  see  it.  The  ideal  of 
an  active  church  is  one  in  which  every  member  asks  Paul's  ques- 
tion, What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  where  individual  personal 
responsibility  is  felt,  and  every  application  for  membership  is  un- 
"derstood  to  be  an  application  for  employment.  It  is  stated  that 
Mr."  Spurgeon  addresses  to  every  person  seeking  admission  to 
membership  in  his  church  this  question:  "Well,  if  you  are  re- 
ceived, what  individual  work  are  you  going  to  take  up  and  carry 
on  for  the  Lord  ?"  and  the  result  is  said  to  be  that  of  his  5,750 
communicants  each  one  represents  a  willing  worker  under  his 
leadership,  and  that  he  saves  his  own  strength  by  doing  nothing 
that  his  parishioners  can  do  equally  well.  If  this  be  true,  no  one 
need  be  surprised  at  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Tabernacle, , 
nor  the  amazing  amount  of  t^a^^ra-parochial  work  Mr.  Spurgeon 
accomplishes.  His  great  congregation  exhibits  one  of  the  most 
essential,  as  it  is  one  of  the  rarest,  elements  of  an  ideal  church : 
every  member  of  the  spiritual  body  performing  its  proper  func- 
tion, and  "all  the  body  fitly  framed  and  knit  together  through  that 
which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  working  in  due 
measure  of  each  several  part,  maketh  the  increase  t)f  the  body." 
How  life  is  marred  by  the  congestion  or  paralysis  of  even  a  sin- 
gle member  of  the  body  !  And  yet  in  reality  we  find  the  greater 
portion  of  every  congregational  body  in  our  Church  suffering  com- 
plete congestion  or  partial  paralysis ;  the  working  element  form- 
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ing  a  very  small  coterie,  the  members  of  which  could  be  counted 
on  the  fingers,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation  perfectly  pas-  "^ 
sive  and  inert.  There  is  no  organisation  on  eartli  that  carries  as 
much  dead  weigJit  as  the  ordinary  average  congregation.  Its 
progress  is  made  like  that  of  the  scotched  snake,  under  the  terri- 
ble disadvantage  of  having  motive  power  turned  into  freiglit.  u 
The  active  percentage  is  composed  of  the  pastor,  the  Session,  the 
board  of  deacons,  and  several  godly  women  ;  and  blessed  is  that 
congregation  which  hath  even  so  large  a  force  of  workere.  Too 
often  is  it  the  case  that  the  Session  delegates  its  work  to  one  ac- 
tive elder,  the  body  only  meeting  upon  occasion  or  often  enough 
to  fulfil  the  recjuirements  of  the  Book ;  the  board  of  deacons  form- 
ing a  corporation  of  "silent  partners"  in  church  work,  who  ex- 
haust their  duty  in  passing  the  plate  during  public  worship;  and 
the  congregation  at  large  discharging  its  conscience  by  the  regu- 
lar attendance  upon  one  service  a  week — that  at  11  a.  m.  on  Sab- 
bath, which  reminds  us  of  The  Parson's  Dream: 

i  "  The  pastor  of  one  of  the  up-town  churches  in  New  York,"  says  the 
Working  Church,  "rehites  the  followin;^  8in<;uhir  dream  :  'Some  time 
ago  I  dreamed  that  I  was  hitched  to  a  carriage,  attempring  to  draw  it 
through  tl)e  mud  which  covered  the  street  in  front  of  luy  house.  How 
or  why  I  had  heen  assigned  that  position,  I  could  notexphiin,  but  there 
I  was,  pulling  with  all  my  might,  as  though  I  had  been  the  best  carriage 
horse  in  the  town.  I  had  reached  a  point  not  far  from  the  church,  when 
the  mud  seemed  to  get  deeper  and  deeper,  and  the  carriage  to  draw  so 
heavily  that  I  gasped  for  breath  and  almost  sank  down  exhausted.  This 
Eeemed  the  more  inexplicable,  when,  looking  back,  I  saw  the  entire  con- 
gregation behind  the  carriage,  apparently  pushing  it  along,  liut  the 
more  I  tried,  the  harder  it  became,  till  finally  I  was  forced  to  stop  and 
examine  the  difficulty.  I  went  to  the  rear,  where  I  supposed  was  the 
congregation,  but  nobody  could  be  found.  I  called,  but  no  answer.  1 
repeated  the  call  several  times,  but  still  no  reply.  •  By-and-bye  a  voice 
called  out,  "Hallo  1"  and  looking  up,  whom  should  I  see  but  one  of  the 
deacons  looking  complacentfy  out  of  the  window,  and  upon  going  to  the 
door  of  the  carriage,  what  was  my  astonishment  to  behold  the  whole  con- 
gregation quietly  sitting  inside.'  "  ,/ 

When  we  remember  how  much  is  actually  accomplished  by  con- 
gregations which  "live  at  this  poor  dying  rate,"  we  may  imagine 
what  the  ordinary  church  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred communicants  could  do  if  every  member  were  alive,  thorough- 
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ly  and  actively  in  earnest.  Consider,  for  example,  the  zeal  ex- 
hibited by  the  members  of  a  small  struggling  church.  Every  one 
feels  that  something  is  expected  of  him  individually.  Whenever 
two  or  three  meet,  they  discuss  church  work  invariably,  and  they 
try  to  "make  everything  count,"  as  the  saying  is.  If  the  mem- 
bership of  a  church  of  two  hundred  displayed  the  same  activity 
as  that  of  one  of  twenty,  the  whole  town  would  feel  its  influence; 
but  generally  there  are  more  active  workers  among  the  twenty 
than  the  two  hundred.  The  problem  for  pastors  is  to  awaken 
this  sense  of  personal  individual  responsibility  to  God.  He  is  to 
do  this  by  perpetually  reminding  them  that  they  do  not  stand  be- 
fore God  in  tlie  aggregate,  but  in  his  sight  as  individuals;  that 
tliey  can  no  more  delegate  their  Christian  work  to  certain  active 
members  of  the  congregation  than  they  can  their  prayers ;  and 
also  by  bringing  them  to  face  and  appreciate  the  monstrous  ab- 
surdity of  virtually  believing  that  God  requires  no  more  service 
from  two  hundred  believers  than  from  twenty ;  that  of  that  con- 
gregation unto  which  God  commits  the  more  he  requires  the  less. 
Not  only  ought  this  latent  strength  to  be  called  into  exercise, 
but  into  united  exercise;  to  accomplish  the  best  results  there 
must  be  consolidation  or  unification.  In  union  there  is  strength. 
It  is  a  necessity  of  perfect  organisation  ;  the  resultant  strength 
increases  by  a  species  of  geometrical  progression.  One  hundred 
men  dominated  by  one  purpose  and  acting  in  concert  are  more 
than  a  hundred  times  as  influential  as  one  man.  There  is  a  sort 
of  electric  enthusiasm  generated  by  moving  masses  of  men,  which 
intensifies  the  strength  of  each  while  fusing  it  into  the  common 
force.  A  thousand  men  might  each  in  turn  strike  a  blow  with 
all  his  strength  against  the  iron  gateway  of  some  citadel  without 
making  the  slightest  impression,  whereas  a  battering-ram  by 
uniting  just  this  very  strength  into  one  blow  might  shiver  the 
gate  to  atoms.  This  is  the  diflerence  between  a  mob  and  an 
army.  The  Scripture  illustrations  of  the  Church  set  forth  the 
most  perfect  unity,  the  most  complete  organisation:  members  of 
the  same  family,  disciples  in  a  school,  stones  in  a  building,  limbs 
of  a  body.  The  Bible  emphasises  and  enlarges  upon  the  pecu- 
liar intimacy,  the  perfect  sympathy,  that  should  exist.     Practi- 
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cally,  all  this  unity  is  exhausted  in  the  statement:  ol  irdvnc  t/c  tov 
ivb^  aprov  fieri xof^ev,  and  the  symbolical  "one  loaf"  is  at  once  both 
symbol  and  thing  signified.  Let  the  reader  pause  and  ask  him- 
self wherein  consists  the  practical  union  of  the  congregation.  It 
is  not  social,  for  as  a  congregation  there  is  no  social  mingling; 
it  is  not  friendship,  for  oftentimes  they  are. scarcely  acquaint- 
ances; it  is  not  in  church  work,  for  the  congregation  at  large 
does  nothing;  if  in  anything,  it  must  be  in  adherence  to  the  same 
standards,  and,  of  course,  this  union  is  more  intellectual  than  any- 
thing else,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  barren  of  all  bonds.  Con- 
gregational union  is  practically  that  of  the  sand-heap,  disinte- 
grated particles  raked  together  into  a  pile  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at 
all  other  times  scattered.  It  ought  to  be  something  like  the  unity 
of  machinery,  wheels  great  and  small  turning  in  different  direc- 
tions with  different  degrees  of  velocity  and  with  varying  power, 
representing  at  once  the  greatest  diversity  and  the  most  perfect 
unity,  eacb  contributing  its  individual  share  to  the  one  common 
purpose  of  the  whole.  Or,  to  return  to  the  scriptural  figure: 
"The  body  is  one  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the  members 
of  that  one  body,  being  many,  arc  one  body,  and  the  eye  cannot 
say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  again  the  head 
to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you."  Here  is  organisation  and  co- 
operation, the  same  idea  so  forcibly  expressed  in  the  passage  be- 
fore quoted  by  the  words,  "all  the  body  fitly  framed  and  knit 
together." 

There  may  be  much  work  Avith  little  cooperation,  and  some- 
times there  is.  The  wheels  within  wheels  may  be  all  whirling; 
each  little  imperium  in  imperio  may  be  busily  exercised  without 
enjoying  the  aid  and  accomplishing  the  results  of  united  eObrt. 
Tlie  Session  is'  one,  the  board  of  deacons  is  one,  the  ladies'  socie- 
ties are  one,  the  young  men's  prayer-meeting  is  one,  and  each  is 
a  little  separate  world  in  itself,  and  the  pastor  is  the  only  con- 
necting link.  Supposing  each  to  be  active,  we  have  the  picture 
of  a  working  non-cooperative  church,  and  rather  a  rarity  too,  we 
fear.  If  it  were  not  so  very  rare,  we  would  not  emphasise  so 
much  this  idea  of  unification.  The  lack  of  the  latter  goes  far  to- 
wards accounting  for  the  rarity  of  the  former. 
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In  what  manner  is  congregational  unity  manifested  before  the 
workl?  We  need  something  to  make  the  congregation  recognise 
its  oneness  ;  some  phxne  upon  which  they  may  meet  together  and 
feci  that  the  bond  of  union  and  association  is  that  they  are  all 
members  of  the  same  congregation.  This  bond,  and  this  only. 
Wben  this  is  done,  one  great  step  in  advance  is  taken.  A  few 
paragraphs  back,  the  activity  of  a  small  church  was  spoken  of. 
Any  one  familiar  with  such  a  church  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  members  is  tenfold  Stronger  than  that 
in  a  large  church.  The  writer  has  frequently  visited  just  such  a 
cliurch,  and  on  every  visit  this  fact  is  impressed  upon  him.  At 
every  little  gathering,  whether  for  dinner  or  tea  or  an  evening 
chat,  sooner  or  later  some  member  of  the  little  knot  invariably 
introduces  some  phase  of  church  work  ;  a  new  arrival  in  the 
community  is  discussed,  and  his  probable  ecclesiastical  affiliations 
are  surmised;  any  new  attendants  upon  church  are  spoken  of; 
any  jicrson  in  the  town  who  luis  given  any  indications  of  Presby- 
terian "leanings"  is  mentioned,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  we  think  that  it 
would  be  indeed  a  very  great  advance  in  aggressiveness  if  this 
spirit  of  united  cooperative  interest  and  interchange  of  news, 
views,  opinions,  etc.,  etc.,  could  be  aroused  in  the  larger  churches. 
And  we  think,  if  the  congregation  could  be  brought  to  meet  to- 
gether occasionally  as  a  congregation,  an  assembly  to  which  the 
only  title  of  entrance  was  the  sole  and  simple  fact  of  being  identi- 
fied with  the  congregation,  irrespective  of  all  social  position,  wealth, 
or  intelligence,  age,  or  sex,  this  result  would  follow :  church 
work  would  he  discussed — being  confessedly  the  sole  connecting 
link  and  bond  of  union,  it  would  inevitably  furnish  a  predominant 
topic  for  conversation  ;  the  members  of  the  church  would  become 
ac(piainted  with  each  other ;  absent  members  would  be  inquired 
after  and  sickness  learned  of;  certain  persons  would  invite  their 
friends  to  accompany  them  ;  the  congregation  would  feel  that  its 
organisation  was  for  a  purpose,  and  the  community  would  soon 
discover  that  the  church  was  alive. 

An  appreciation  of  this  need  is  doubtless  that  which  has  in  the 
last  few  years  made  church  parlors  an  item  in  modern  ecclesias- 
tical architecture.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  means  used, 
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the  end  aimed  at  will  commend  itself  to  every  reflecting  mind. 
No  reader  will  underrate  the  importance  of  enlisting  the  interest 
and  activity  of  the  whole  congregation  in  aggressive  work ;  and 
in  order  to  this,  the  organisation,  as  such,  must  know  itself,  ap- 
preciate its  own  power  now  dormant,  and  recognise  the  fact  that 
they  are  a  spiritual  corporation,  a  cooperative  society  for  religious 
work.  How  this  first  step  is  ever  to  be  reached,  so  long  as  the 
only  occasion  of  assembly  is  for  the  worship  of  God  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  word,  is  a  mystery.  Why,  we  suspect  it  is  rare  tliat  "^ 
the  Session  takes  the  trouble  to  acquaint  the  congregation  with 
the  reports  it  sends  up  to  Presbytery ;  many  churches  are  igno- 
rant even  of  the  sum  contributed  during  the  year  towards  bene- 
volent operations,  each  member  knowing  only  how  much  he  con- 
tributes, utterly  uninformed  as  to  the  work  of  the  congregation 
as  a  whole !  As  long  as  this  kind  of  isolation  is  encouraged, 
there  cannot  be  cooperation,  and  without  it  the  greatest  part  of 
the  strength  will  lie  latent. 

2.  A  second  need  for  congregational  aggresswenesB  u  more 
preaching.  While  there  is  call  for  consolidation  of  congregational 
strength,  there  is  needed  also  something  like  a  diffusion  of  min- 
isterial force.  Our  preachers  must  do  more  work,  not  in  the 
study,  but  in  the  pulpit.  We  have  several  times  alluded  to  the 
very  great  numerical  excess  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  minis- 
try over  ours.  Not  only  have  they  more  preachers,  but  they 
arrange  them  with  refei:ence  to  their  work  in  such  a  way  tliat 
they  accomplish  much  more  than  we.  The  country  preacher 
among  the  Methodists  does  virtually  twice  as  much  as  his  Presby- 
terian brother ;  he  supplies  six,  eight,  or  po.^sibly  a  dozen 
churches,  whereas  our  country  pastor  has  generally  only  two. 
The  Methodist  is  a  "circuit  rider  ;"  he  preaches  Sunday  at  11 
a.  m.  at  one  point,  rides  ten  or  twelve  miles  and  preaches  at  an- 
other in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  on  some  day  in  the 
week  he  fills  a  third  appointment.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  the 
month,  he  supplies  twelve  churches,  giving  each  a  sermon  once  a 
month,  or  six,  giving  each  two  sermons. 

It  has  been  intimated  more  than  once,  that  our  country  pastors 
are  doing  much  less  preaching  than  they  might  do.     This  inti- 
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mation  we  were  slow  to  receive,  until  we  saw  it  stated  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina  for  1 881  (p.  260),  that 
after  some  discussion  the  following  paper  was  adopted  and  ordered 
to  be  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries  for  their  consideration  : 

"In  order  to  secure  greater  faithfulness  and  efficiency  in  the  di8char<ie 
ofonr  duty  as  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  deficiency  of  laborers  and  means  to  sustain  them,  and  with  a 
view  to  obviate  these  evils,  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina  hereby  resolves  : 

"1.  To  recommend  to  the  Presbyteries  under  its  care  to  use  all  proper 
means  to  secure  that  every  minister  within  their  bounds,  not  incapacitated 
by  affc  or  feeble  health  (and  who  is  not  already  doini^  so),  shall  preach 
twice  on  every  Sabbath. 

'•*i.  That,  unless  in  case  of  conpire fixations  so  situated  a^  to  be  so  pro- 
fited by  a  second  service  as  to  warrant  this  expenditure  of  labor,  these 
services  be  held  at  two  different  points.     ; 

"That  the  Presbyteries,  in  so  far  as  the  way  is  clear,  so  group  the 
cliurches  and  arrange  the  fields  of  labor  as  to  facilitate  this  object."     ' 

The  obvious  implication  of  this  paper  is,  that  there  are  minis- 
ters (and  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  call  for  formal,  serious 
action)  who  are  only  preaching  once  a  week.  This,  in  many 
cases,  would  only  recjuire  the  preparation  of  two  sermons  a  month, 
for  in  such  cases  the  two  congregations  are  entirely  different,  and 
the  pastor  preaches  the  same  sermon  on  two  successive  Sabbaths. 
The  impression  seems  generally  to  prevail  that  the  town  pastor 
has  the  soft  place.  Let  us  see :  he  faces  the  same  congregation 
twice  on  Sabbath  and  once  during  the  week,  besides  the  extra 
ante-communion  services  and  special  days  of  thanksgiving,  of 
prayer,  funerals,  etc.,  so  that  his  year's  work  will  not  fall  below 
a  hundred  and  seventy  diiferent  sermons  to  the  same  congrega- 
tion ;  while  his  country  brother,  even  if  he  preaches  twice  every 
Sabbath,  gets  along  with  only  about  one-third  as  many  pulpit 
preparations.  For  there  are  few  men  who,  preaching  to  a  church 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  one  in  which  he  preached 
the  preceding  Sabbath,  will  not  repeat  the  sermons.  The  labor 
of  sermonising  is  ordinarily  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  number 
of  churches  supplied. 

Tlie  paper  contemplates  two  very  important  things :  Ist.  That 
there  should  be  outposts  wherever  possible  in  every  congregation, 
occupied  as  preaching  points,  to  form  the  nuclei  of  new  congre- 
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gations.  E.  g.^  a  pastor  has  two  charges  in  a  territory  embracing 
a  whole  county.  Instead  of  preaching  only  once  on  a  Sabbath, 
because,  perhaps,  the  churches  are  too  far  apart  to  allow  him  to 
go  from  one  to  the  other  on  the  same  day,  or  because  it  is  incon- 
venient for  the  congregation  to  attend  an  all-day  service,  and  im- 
possible for  them  to  return  home  and  assemble  again  in  the  after- 
noon, let  him  select  some  convenient  point  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
congregation  and  preach  in  the  afternoon  at  a  school-house  or 
some  such  building,  and  gather  a  congregation  there,  many  of 
whom  would  not  attend  at  the  chut*ch.  Thus  he  would  have  two 
missionary  points  in  his  territory,  and  be  doing  very  valuable 
evangelistic  work  along  with  his  regular  charges,  and  even  then 
do  less  (physical  exercise  excepted)  than  the  average  town  pastor. 

The  paper  contemplates,  2d,  the  grouping  of  churches  ;  but  this 
important  and  perplexing  difficulty  has  been  already  treated  un- 
der the  head  of  episcopal  oversight.  Nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  grouping,  unless  the  churches  stay  grouped  ;  the 
agent  of  Sustentation  builds  his  card  castles,  and  some  little  sis- 
ter knocks  them  down. 

Let  all  our  pastors  in  town  and  country  do  just  as  much 
towards  the  occupancy  of  the  outlying  territory  as  possible.  The 
town  pastor  might  occasionally  preach  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon  or 
a  week-night  at  some  point  in  the  country  accessible  to  him.  We 
know  of  one  Presbyterian  church  whose  organisation  is  traceable 
to  the  fifth-Sunday  preaching  of  a  man  who  lived  in  a  town  fifty 
miles  distant,  and  it  in  turn  became  the  centre  of  a  circle  which 
now  embraces  four  churches.  In  many  towns  such  a  course 
might  be  pursued,  and  in  our  large  and  scattered  country  fields  it 
is  much  more  feasible.  Our  ministers  must  spread  out  over  more 
territory.  The  paucity  of  our  supply  makes  it  far  more  essential 
for  us  than  for  our  Methodist  brethren,  and  yet  one  of  their 
preachers,  though  they  have  so  many  more  than  we,  supplies  a 
territory  oftentimes  in  which  we  would  have  three  or  four  pastors. 
This  is  another  reason  why  vacant  churches  are  unknown  among 
them. 

3.  A  very  'potent  instrumentality  for  aggressiveness  is  to  he 
found  in  '■''protracted  meetings.''     By  this  phrase  we  mean  simply 
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and  solely  the  repeated  presentation  of  the  gospel,  day  after  day 
and  night  after  night,  in  consecutive  services,  preaching,  and 
prayer-meeting.  We  are  not  an  advocate  of  new  measures,  ma- 
chinery, or  hot-bed  forcing  apparatus  of  any  kind,  or  any  sys- 
tematic "getting  up'  of  a  revival  (avc  do  not  believe  that  revivals 
come  from  that  direction),  but  we  do  most  heartily  favor  the  con- 
tinued persistent  presentation  of  the  truth,  and  the  pressing  per- 
severingly  of  its  claims  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men. 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  sovereign,  and  he  alone  "opens  the  heart" 
of  men  that  they  may  "attend  unto  the  things"  which  are  spoken; 
but  no  Presbyterian  holds  that  the  sovereignty  of  God  precludes 
the  use  of  means  on  the  part  of  man.  •  The  difficulty  attending 
the  ordinary  stated  preaching  of  the  word  is,  that  a  week  of  dis- 
tracting cares  and  worldly  business  or  pleasure  intervenes  between 
these  services  to  dissipate  whatever  impression  has  been  made. 
Ordinary  wisdom  and  practical  common  sense  would  suggest  some 
means  whereby  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  to  overcome  this  mani- 
fest disadvantage,  to  retain,  perpetuate,  and  intensify  the  impres- 
sions made  by  the  preaching.  Can  there  be  iany  reasonable  ob- 
jeetion  to  this  ?  You  wish  the  heart  to  melt  under  the  gospel, 
and  the  plan  is  to  get  it  warm  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  allow  it 
to  cool  down  to  its  normal  temperature,  and  to  repeat  this  process 
statedly  at  intervals  of  a  week  ! 

"Ah!  but  the  excitement  of  these  protracted  meetings!" 
Our  people  are  so  straight  on  this  subject  that  they  lean  back- 
wards, and  our  preachers  feel  it  incumbent  to  add  to  every  ac- 
count of  a  revival  that  there  was  "no  excitement  whatever  attend- 
ing the  meeting."  Fancy  Peter  publishing  an  account  of  thes. 
day  of  Pentecost  in  the  Jerusalem  Prei<hyteria7i^  and  concluding 
with  the  statement,  "everything  was  calm  and  quiet,  and  the 
meeting  was  not  attended  with  any  excitement  whatever"  ! 

Of  course,  mere  animal  excitement  cannot  be  too  seriously 
deprecated ;  but  on  this  account  to  oppose  all  protracted  meet- 
ings, is  about  on  a  par  with  condemning  a  sound  wholesome  din- 
ner because  gluttony  issues  in  the  pains  and  penalties  of  gout. 
Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  legitimate  religious  excitement? 
When  the  Holy  Ghost  convicts  a  man  of  personal  sin,  and  reveals 
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to  Ills  awakened  gaze  the  yawning  of  an  eternal  hell,  it  is  but 
natural  that  there  should  be  some  excitement  in  that  man's  breast. 
An  appreciation  of  imminent  danger  generally  arouses  the  feel- 
ings to  a  high  pitch.  True,  the  effect  is  different  upon  different 
constitutions  and  temperaments.  Some  are  calm,  cool,  and  col- 
lected, even  in  the  greatest  peril ;  some  lose  all  presence  of  mind, 
and  are  overwhelmed  by  the  intensity  of  their  emotions ;  some 
receive  the  saddest  tidings  without  the  change  of  a  single  feature 
or  the  quiver  of  a  muscle  to  indicate  the  grief  at  heart ;  others 
are  overcome  with  sorrow  and  yield  to  a  perfect  abandon  of  grief. 
So  it  is  with  religious  feeling.  Shall  we  expect  a  man  whose 
very  nature  impels  him  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  in  all  other 
dangers  and  griefs,  to  be  perfectly  cool  and  collected  when  God 
shows  him  the  greatest  danger  that  can  threaten  mortal  man  ? 
The  Scriptures  do  not  countenance  this  indiscriminate  condemna- 
tion of  all  religiou3  excitement.  Judging  from  the  narratives 
therein  contained,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  it  seems  to  have 
attended  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel.  While  we  are  violently 
opposed  to  all  emotional  frenzy,  and  abhor  all  the  abuse  of  human 
susceptibility  to  the  impressions  of  the  awful  and  the  terrible,  yet 
we  are  heartily  rejoiced  when,  under  the  faithful  and  fervent 
prayers  of  God's  people  and  the  pointed,  practical,  personal 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  a  revival  of  religion  comes  down,  and 
men's  hearts  are  stirred  to  their  profoundest  depths,  and  numbers 
begin  to  lose  their  coolness,  quietness,  and  collectedness,  and  as^ 
in  unmistakable  earnestness  and  anxity,  "Men  and  brethren, 
what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  And  we  pity  the  pastor  who 
would  not  be  rejoiced  at  it,  and  we  pity  still  more  his  congrega- 
tion. We  have  known  such  instances,  and  invariably,  "wliile 
other  fleeces  were  wet,  theirs  were  dry."  True,  this  may  liave 
been  a  mere  coincidence,  but  the  regularity  of  it  deserves  atten- 
tion. We  have  yet  to  know  of  an  aggressive,  growing  church, 
whose  pastor  did  not  "believe  in  revivals."  The  tendency  of  this 
recoil  from  excitement  is  towards  the  dry  rot.  In  Professor 
Phelps's  late  exhaustive  treatise  on  The  Theory  of  Preachiny,  tlie 
following  paragraphs  occur  in  discussing  the  morbid  fear  of 
fanaticism : 
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"Tlio  relijrious  weaknesses  are  very  few  which  sap  the  strength  of  the 
pulpit  more  insidiously,  yet  more  fatally,  than  this.  It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
cide which  is  the  more  disastrous  to  a  preacher's  power  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men — to  be  a  fanatic,  or  to  preach  in  servile  fear  of  beini;  one. 
The  followino;  points  deserve  especial  mention : 

"(1)  The  perils  of  the  larp;e  majority  of  educated  preachers  are  not  in 
the  direction  of  fanaticism,  but  in  that  of  a  servile  fear  of  fanaticism. 
Culture  itself  is  a  break-water  against  fanatical  surges.  Its  danger  is 
that  of  becoming  a  barrier  to  the  inflow  of  rational  enthusiasm.  His- 
tory shows  that  genuine  fanatics  in  the  pulpit  have  been  comparatively 
few — not  so  many,  by  a  vast  reckoning,  as  those  who  have  been  ferocious 
denouncers  of  fanaticism.  The  weaklings  who  have  succumbed  to  their- 
dread  of  an  intemperate  pulpit  by  making  their  own  pulpit  stupid,  have 
been  as  the  stars  in  multitude.      -..     ,- 

"(2)  Every  revival  of  religion   which  has  been  extensive  and  power- 
ful  enough    to  become    a   landmark  in   history,  has  formed  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  clergy  in  opposition  to  it,  through  their  fear  of  fanati-  •- 
cal  distortions.     Good  men  have  been  swept,  by  their  antipathy  to  fanati- 
cism, into  the  ranks  of  worldly  hostility  to  every 'greatawakening,' "  otc.^ 

We  have  heard  of  some  cases  which  show  to  what  extreme  this 
feeling  may  be  carried.  A  brother  told  the  writer  that  he  was 
once  preaching  in  such  a  minister's  church,  having  persuaded  him 
to  have  a  series  of  services  in  connexion  with  his  communion. 
During  the  preaching  there  were  indications  of  religious  feeling 
in  the  congregation,  and  he  suggested  to  the  pastor  the  propriety 
of  visiting  certain  persons  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes,  to  talk 
Avith  them  about  their  personal  salvation,  to  press  the  claims  of 
the  Saviour  upon  them  individually,  and  to  pray  with  them  pri- 
vately. This  the  pastor  declined  to  do,  saying  that  he  had  never 
done  so,  and  that  he  did  not  consider  it  Presbyterian  ! 

We  heard  another  minister  of  our  Church  quoted  as  saying 
that  if  he  saw  signs  of  religious  feeling  in  his  congregation  on 
Sabbath  morning,  he  would  close  the  church  and  have  no  preach- 
ing that  night !  This  we  would  not  have  believed  possible,  had 
we  not  heard  the  former  incident  from  a  brother's  own  experi- 
ence. We  cannot  doubt  its  truth,  and  the  two  cases  seem  to  be 
about  on  a  par.  Such  men  handle  the  gospel  as  a  child  does  a  fire- 
arm, fearfully,  too  timid  to  discharge  it,  because  they  are  afraid 
of  the  report  and  the  rebound. 

^  Theory  of  Preaching,  p.  472. 
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In  connexion  with  this,  let  us  quote  another  extract,  from  the 
pen  of  a  minister  whose  wide  and  close  observation  gives  him 
ample  data  for  his  conclusions ;  whose  unusual  acuteness  of  mind 
qualifies  him  to  discern  the  just  relation  between  principle  and 
practice,  cause  and  effect ;  and  whose  prominence  for  twenty  years 
in  the  aggressive  work  of  his  Presbytery,  gives  his  opinions  an 
enviable  weight  wherever  their  source  is  known.  The  reader 
will  see  that  our  brother  has  exactly  anticipated  Professor  Phelps, 
as  quoted  above : 

"Many  of  our  people,  and  perhaps  all  of  our  pastors,  have  been  troubled 
with  cases  of  spurious  conversion,  and  have  at  least  seen  what  they 
refjarded  as  spurious  revivals.  Wo  suppose  there  will  be  no  question 
raised  as  to  the  injury  done  by  these  counterfeits  wherever  they  appear. 
But  one  form  of  the  injury  is  sostrikinjr  that  it  deserves  a  special  notice. 
It  comes  from  a  natural  reaction  a;i;ainst  the  evils  noted,  and  may  be  de- 
scribed as  caution  de<i;enerated  into  suspiciousness.  Unquestionably 
there  has  been  produced  in  the  minds  of  many  a  distrust  of  revivals, 
which  has  not  failed  to  do  mischief.  It  is  not  a  little  sinfrnlar  that  such 
distrust  ever  obtained  a  foothold  in  a  Church  which  makes  the  divine 
sovereignty  a  cardinal  point  of  its  doctrine.  And  it  is  still  more  sinffu- 
hir  that  it  should  ever  have  been  able  even  for  an  instant  to  obtain  rest 
for  the  sole  of  its  foot  in  a  Church  with  a  history  such  as  ours  lias. 
And  yet  more  is  it  remarkable  that  any  Christian  should  ever  seem  to  be 
less  alive  to  the  dangers  of  stagnation,  than  to  the  fancied  perils  of 
revival. 

"We  use  the  expression  'fancied  perils,'  because  we  are  sure  that  the 
very  caution  which  produces  the  fear  would  avoid  the  dangers  wliich, 
under  other  circumstances,  become  real.  Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  tjiis 
distrust?  In  .^ome  cases,  at  least,  it  has  led  to  a  careful  repres.sion  of 
any  unusual  manifestation  of  interest,  lest  an  outbreak  of  'wild-fire' 
should  occur  ;  and  this  repression  has  too  often  repressed  the  interest 
as  well  as  the  expression  thereof.  There  is  a  terror  resulting  from  over- 
caution  that  is  as  dan^^crous  as  that  which  isthechild  of  over-confidence. 
And  we  earnestly  ask  our  brethren  to  consider  whether  in  avoiding;  the 
one  they  have  not  fallen  upon  the  other." 

Just  so  far  as  this  tendency  prevails,  to  that  extent  will  con- 
gregational aggressiveness  be  hindered.  Believing  this,  we  pro- 
test most  earnestly  against  this  tendency  in  our  beloved  Clmrch. 

Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  we  take  no  stock  in  the  peri- 
patetic, professional  revivalist,  with  His  little  tricks  like  silent 
prayer  (which  suggests  to  us  the  slow  music  and  turned-down 
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lidits  of  a  sleight-of-hand  performance),  and  his  serio-comic  re- 
ligious ditties,  wedding  sanctified  slang  to  cornfield  music;  the 
irresponsible  ecclesiastical  tramp,  who,  under  the  misnomer  of 
evangelist,  perambulates  the  country,  encouraging  the  idea  that 
he  holds  the  string  to  a  sort  of  heavenly  shower-bath  ;  who,  when 
a  pastor,  from  "the  conscience  of"  his  pastoral,  vows,  objects  to 
some  of  his  sensational  clap-trap,  has  the  impudence  to  ask  him 
if  lie  assumes  the  responsibility  (I)  of  opposing  "the  work,"  and 
intimates,  not  very  obscurely,  that  all  objection  to  his  methods  is 
opposition  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  instigated  by  the  devil.  ;; 

Such  men  may  be  very  good  in  their  way ;  but  as  we  do  not 
like  tluit  way,  we  would  give  them  a  wide  berth.  Let  the  pastor 
by  suitable  sermons  on  the  several  Sabbaths  preceding  the  time 
when  he  wishes  to  begin  his  meeting,  and  by  constant  prayer  for 
God's  special  presence,  endeavor  "to  make  straight  the  way  of 
the  Lord,"  and  then,  if  the  attendance  and  attention  of  the  con- 
gregation are  encouraging,  let  him  announce  the  meeting  and 
notify  the  brother,  who  has  previously  promised  his  assistance,  to 
conic;  and  let  this  assisting  brother  be  some  co-presbyter  well 
and  favorably  known,  a  pastor  who  has  the  cure  of  souls  and  ap- 
preciates its  responsibility,  whom  the  pastor  and  his  congregation 
can  implicitly  trust.  Let  these  two  brethren  and  the  congrega- 
tion labor  and  pray  together  day  by  day.  Let  the  preaching  be 
plain,  practical,  and  pointed,  and  endeavors  be  made  to  utilise  the 
impressions  made  by  each  discourse.  While  the  visiting  brother 
does  the  preaching,  let  the  pastor  conduct  the  daily  prayer-meet- 
ing, and  by  this  and  visiting  from  house  to  house  for  private  ad- 
monition and  prayer •  seek  to  apply  the  truth  to  special  cases 
whose  characters,  needs,  difficulties,  etc.,  are  known  to  him.  If 
he  sees  indications  of  feeling  in  any  member  of  the  congregation 
durin-j^  a  sermon,  let  him,  by  all  means,  in  some  way  have  an  in- 
terview with  that  person  before  the  next  sermon.  The  best  means 
for  this  is  to  be  left  to  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  pastor  in 
charge;  the  pastoral  work  is  distinctively  his,  the  responsibility 
of  it  is  laid  upon  him  by  God,  by  the  Presbytery,  by  his  own 
consdence,  and  by  the  congregation.  Into  this  sphere  no  man 
has  a  right  to  venture  farther  than  the  pastor  himself  welcomes 
him. 
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This  is  what  we  mean  by  protracted  meetings.  After  all,  it  ig 
simply  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  it 
home  to  individual  hearts  and  consciences,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
follow  the  sowing  Avith  some  attempt  at  least  at  a  harvest,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  convince  the  hearers  that  you  are  definite  and  per- 
sonal, and  are  striving  for  the  salvation,  not  of  mankind,  but  of 
men.  It  is  but  the  gospel  weapon  wielded  with  that  downrio-ht 
earnestness  which  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  is  so  apt  to  develop  the 
-*  resources  of  skill,  tact,  and  energy,  and  Avhich  carries  into  work 
for  God  some  of  that  wisdom  which  the  children  of  this  world  so 
constantly  and  successfully  exhibit  in  their  generation  (and  the 
"children  of  light,"  too,  when  they  are  concerned  with  secu- 
lar matters).  It  is  preaching  the  gospel  as  if  we  believed  it,  and 
then  acting  towards  our  hearers  out  of  the  pulpit  as  if  we  really 
meant  what  we  said  while  in  it. 

Every  hunter  knows  that  it  will  never  do  to  fire  at  birds 'by  the 
flock,  he  must  fire  at  a  bird.  We  have  no  particular  penchant  for 
protracted  meetings  as  such,  and  if  any  pastor  can  so  conduct  his 
regular  Sabbath  services  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  special 
provision  as  above  indicated,  we  bid  him  hearty  God-speed;  but  so 
far  as  our  personal  observation  extends,  this  is  generally  firing 
at  the  flock. 

We  would  not  recommend  periodic  protracted  meetings;  we 
would  have  them  whenever,  and  as  often  as,  and  as  seldom  as, 
the  congregation  seems  ripe  for  the  work.  While  deprecating  all 
periodic  regularity,  mechanical  arrangement,  and  public  adver- 
tisement (by  way  of  stirring  up  an  arousement),  yet  we  would 
never  let  pass  an  opportunity  for  such  services,  if  the  way  seemed 
open,  and  would  always  try  to  keep  the  way  open.  Above  all 
things,  we  would  never  sacrifice  such  .an  opportunity  to  pride  in 
a  high  standard  of  preaching.  If  there  seems  to  be  religious 
interest  in  the  congregation,  let  the  pastor  go  into  the  pulpit  every 
night  with  the  best  preparation  his  circumstances  allow,  and  if  in 
the  providence  of  God  he  can  make  no  special  preparation,  let 
him  go  without  it,  and,  casting  to  the  winds  (or  the  devil  ?)  all 
anxiety  about  the  standard  of  his  pulpit,  let  him  urge  over  and 
over  the  same  trite  old  arguments.  It  matters  not  how  rust^ 
they  may   be ;    put   them    to   the   people   red-hot,  and  the  rust 
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will  not  appear.     Men  will  forget  to  criticise,  and  he  himself  will 

be  astonished  at  the  effectiveness  of  his  preaching.     Several  years 

ao-o  we  received  a  very  interesting  letter  from  one  of  our  most 

active  and  successful  pastors,  giving  some  account  of  such  a  series 

of  services;  after  mentioning  that  nineteen  had  united  with  the 

church  at  the  communion  which  introduced  the  services,  he  goes 

on  to  say: 

"  About  fifty  (omitting  these  nineteen)  have  been  to  the  Btudy  to  be 
talked  and  prayed  with,  and  about  twenty-five  of  them  are  indulging 
a  hope.  I  have  written  to  ,  to  come  to-day  and  be  with  me  to- 
morrow and  for  several  days.  I  wrote  yesterday  and  have  not  heard 
from  him.  I  am  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  never  felt  better.  I  think  I- 
can  go  on  for  a  month  longer  at  least,  and  will  do  so  whether  I  get  help 
or  not,  if  the  Lord  still  continues  to  manifest  so  powerfully  his  gracious 
presence.  Is  it  not  wonderful  ?  I  go  back  and  take  up  old  sermons  and 
fire  away  and  the  Lord  blesses.  I  have  preached  and  given  talks  at 
church  (to  say  nothing  of  daily  talks  and  prayer  at  the  study  at  about 
four  or  %\%  per  diem)  about  twenty  times  since  we  started,  and  I  think  I 
am  good  for  twenty  more.     Help  us  with  your  prayers." 

Does  some  non-believer  in  "revivals"  ask,  But  how  many 
stuck  f  For  the  sake  of  such  a  questioner  we  have  paused  and 
made  a  little  statistical  digression,  with  which  we  will  favor  him, 
with  the  prayer  that  it  will  stick  and  afford  food  for  reflection. 
Having  examined  the  growth  of  this  pastor's  church,  as  repre- 
sented by  a  period  of  ten  years  ending  with  1882,  we  discover 
that  if  the  Church  at  large  had  only  gathered  and  held  as  many 
proportionally,  we  would  now  have,  in  addition  to  our  present 
gains,  enough  strength  to  form  nearly /owr  more  Synods  as  strong 
as  that  of  Georgia. 

Oh  that  our  beloved  Church,  with  her  w^onderful  capacities, 
capabilities,  and  adaptability  for  unlimited  aggressiveness,  would 
"break  up  her  fallow  ground;"  her  theory,  polity,  constitution, 
structure,  etc.,  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  anything  this  imperfect 
world  contains.  Would  she  but  put  her  varied  resources  into 
active  and  consistent  operation,  her  tabernacle,  like  the  fabled 
Arabian  tent,  would  spread  till  it  sheltered  and  housed  the  desti- 
tutions of  the  world,  and  she  herself  would  look  forth  as  the  morn- 
ing, fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners. 
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The  book  market  is  as  rich  as  ever  in  the  line  of  biblical  exe- 
gesis. The  fourth  volume  of  "The  Speaker's  Commentary "^ 
brings  the  great  work  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  chiefly  notable  for 
a  new  and  extended  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse.  We  may  say 
once  more  that  whilst  not  absolutely  free  from  the  subtle  and  in- 
sidious taint  of  the  refined  modern  rationalism,  the  Bible  Com- 
mentary is  in  the  main  sound  in  theology  as  well  as  in  scholar- 
ship. It  is,  besides,  the  nearest  approach  that  the  unprofessional 
and  merely  English  reader  can  make  to  the  posture  of  the  skilled 
evangelical  interpreter  in  other  lands.  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  is  the 
able  editor  of  Augustine,  but  has  been  taken  to  task  (if  our  mem- 
ory serves  us  aright)  by  the  Free  Church  for  certain  alleged  errors 
of  doctrine.  Professor  Davidson  is  justly  famed  as  an  Hebraist, 
but  is  ambiguous,  if  not  lax,  in  some  of  his  theological  statements. 
Otherwise,  these  valuable  handbooks  for  Bible  classes^ '^  might 
receive  more  unstinted  commendation. 

A  new  volume  of  the  so-called  "Meyer's  Commentaries"  *  has 
appeared,  by  Dr.  Huther.  The  evidence  for  and  against  Second 
Peter  is  held  to  be  etiually  balanced.  Such  grave  mistakes  in 
nearly  all  German  books  are  much  to  be  deplored.     There  is  no 


^The  Bible  fvOTiunentary.  By  Bishops  and  other  Cler<»;y  of  the  Ani»;llc«in 
Church.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Cook,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Exeter.  New  'restamont, 
Vol.  IV.,  Hebrews-Revelation,  pp.  844.  Charles  Soribner's  Sons,  Now 
York. 

'Ml'indbook  for  Bil)le  Classes.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  1).  D., 
and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Whyte,  D.  I).  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  B.  Davidson,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  New  Colle<,'e,  Edinbur<rh.  Pp.  L>()().  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edin- 
bur<rh.     1882.     Scribner  &  Welford,  New  York. 

''Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.  D., 
and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Whyte,  D.  D.  The  Book  of  Joshua,  by  (jcorne 
C.  M.  Dou^rlas,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Gla>i,!;ow. 
Pp.  122.     Ibid. 

^Meyer's  Commentaries.  The  Pastoral  Epistles.  By  J.  E.  Huther,  Ph.D. 
Translated  by  David  Hunter,  B.  D.     8vo,  pp.  370.    Ibid. 
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objection  to  having  "  The  Words  of  Jesus  "  embodied  in  a  separate 
record,  any  more  than  to  having  volumes  made  up,  simply  of  the 
Pentateuch  or  of  "Scripture  Promises."  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  manifest  propriety  and  advantage  in  such  an  arrangement. 
Thin  exclusion  of  all  other  matter  should,  however,  be  but  tem- 
porary ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  gross  and  unpar- 
donable error  (whi^h  seems  to  be  suggested  by  this  title)  that  the 
Chi'istianity  of  Luke  and  Paul  and  James  and  Peter  and  Jude 
and  John  is  not  just  as  truly  the  Christianity  also  of  Christ  as 
^'Christ's  Christianity  "  '  itself.  .  ,, .       .  , ,   ., . ,, 

Pastor  Tophel's  discourses  on  the  Holy  Spirit^  are  said  to  be 
excellent  and  original.  The  finest  part  of  the  book  is  on  the 
crowning  of  all  by  the  resurrection  body.  The  great  work  on  this 
subject  is,  of  course,  John  Owen's ;  and  Dr.  Octavius  Winslow, 
of  Bath,  has  written  with  much  wisdom  and  evangelical  unction 
on  the  same  profoundly  interesting  topic.  Dr.  Dorner,  the  famous 
theological  professor  of  Berlin,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
honored  names  amongst  contemporary  authors  in  the  department 
of  dogmatics.  The  first  and  second  of  his  translated  volumes 
(which  appeared  some  time  ago)  are  now  followed  up  by  the  third 
and  fourth.^  The  method  is  a  novel  one  (especially  to  English 
readers),  and  the  treatment  must  be  conceded  to  be  masterly.  In 
general,  the  work  is,  we  are  rejoiced  to  say,  emphatically  ortho- 
dox ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  what  is  said  concerning  the 
proper  deity  and  substitutionary  mediation  of  Christ.  The  distin- 
guished author's  views  are  far  from  satisfactory  on  all  points.  The 
theory  as  to  the  triune  modification  of  the  divine  being  is  appar- 

'Clirist'H  Christianity  :  Beinp;  the  Precepts  and  Doctrines  recorded  in 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  as  taught  by  Jesus  Christ.  Analysed 
and  arranged  according  to  subjects.    By  Albert  H.  Walker.    12mo,  $1.25. 

''The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Man.  Discourses  by  G.  Tophel,  Pastor 
of  tiie  Evangelical  Church,  Geneva.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  J. 
Despres.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark  ;    New  York  :  Scribner  &  Welford. 

'A  System  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  Dr.  J.  A.  Dorner,  Oberconsis- 
torialrath  and  Professor  of  Theology,  Berlin.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Cave,  B.  A.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Theology,  Hackney  Col- 
lego,  London  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Banks,  Professor  of  Theology, Wesleyan 
College.  Leeds.  Vols.  IIL  and  IV.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark  &  Co. 
IHS2.  New  York  :  Charles, Scribner's  Sons.  $3  a  volume. 
VOL.    XXXIV.,    NO.    1 — 15. 
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ently  more  nearly  akin  to  the  Patripassian  or  Sabellian  scheme 
than  to  that  of  the  Nicene  Council.  There  is  also  a  qualified 
assent  given  to  this  doctrine  of  the  Restorationists.  Dr.  Kinns's 
new  book  on  the  thread-bare  subject  of  the  Bible  and  Science '  is 
able  and  interesting. 

Symbolics  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  theological  professor  of 
Upsala,  Doctor  Scheele's,  learned  and  valued  work,  of  which  the 
third  volume  has  just  appeared  in  Leipzig.''  It  is  fair  in  its  state- 
ments, but  the  range  of  view  is  from  the  standing-point  of  the 
modern  semi-Pelagian  and  semi-mystical  German  Lutheranisra. 
It  is  refreshing  to  meet  so  soon  again  with  the  name  of  that  genu- 
ine scholar  and  sterling  apologist.  Dr.  Uhlhorn.  The  theme  (and 
a  truly  captivating  one  it  is)  of  his  present  disquisition  is  that  of 
Christian  Love  as  seen  at  work  in  the  early  Christian  centuries.^ 
This  brilliant  defender  of  the  faith,  unlike  most  of  his  countrymen, 
knows  the  power  that  lies  in  the  word  style,  and  leaves  scarcely 
anything  to  be  desired,  either  as  to  the  matter  or  manner.  Pro- 
fessor Lippert  is  engaged  in  a  series  of  studies  respecting  the 
origin  of  religious  beliefs  and  observances.  In  the  present  volume 
we  have  the  fruits  of  the  third  of  these  successive  studies.  His 
hopeless  attempt  in  this  volume  is  to  derive  the  cultus  of  the 
Christian  system  from  the  so-called  prior  forms  of  faith  and  ser- 
vice, which  Christianity  has  displaced.  His  effort  in  all  his  books 
is  to  make  out  that  everything  else  and  later  has  grown  out  of  one 
original  idea  of  soul-worship.*  The  impressions  of  the  Tractarian 
movement  in  the  English  Church,  which  Mr.  Mozley  has  to  give 
us,  as  well  his  recollections  of  such  men  as  Newman  and  Pusey, 

^The  Harmony  of  the  Bible  with  Science.  By  Samuel  Kinns,  Ph.D., 
F.R.A.S.  With  110  illustrations.  One  volume  largo  8vo,  over  530  pp. ; 
extra  cloth,  bevelled,  gilt  top,  price  !f3.  Cassell,  Potter,  Galpin  &  Co., 
739  and  741  Broadway,  New  York.  >  . 

^Theologische  Symbolik.  Von  Professor  und  Dokt.  von  Scheele.  Dritter 
Theil.    Leipzig:  J.  Lehmann  ;  New  York  ;  B.  Westermann  &  Co.    1882. 

'Die  Christliche  Liebesthaetigkeit  in  deralten  Kirche.  Von  G.  Uhlhorn, 
Dr.  Theol.  12mo,  pp.  421.  Stuttgart :  D.  Gundert.  1882.  New  York: 
B.  W.  Westermann. 

*Chri8tenthum,  Volksglaube,  und  Volksbr£|,uch.  Geschichtliche  Ent- 
wickelung  ihres  Vorstellungsinhaltes.  Von  Julius  Lippert.  Berlin:  Hof- 
mann.     1882. 
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are  embodied  in  two  entertaining  but  disappointing  volumes/ 
which  have  recently  been  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Longmans. 
Mr.  Mozley,  it  would  appear,  shrank  from  being  a  Romanist,  very 
much  as  Erasmus  shrank  from  being  a  Reformer. 

The  latest  contribution  to  Biblical  Hermeneutics'^  comes  to  us 
well  recommended  in  more  ways  than  one.  Apropos,  why  does 
not  some  one  say  a  kind  word  sometimes  for  the  brief  but  admir- 
able treatise  on  this  matter  that  forms  the  concluding  chapters  of 
Barrows's  Companion  to  the  Bible?  The  outline  plan  which  com- 
prehends the  whole  field  to  be  investigated  under  two  aspects,  one 
human  and  one  divine,  could  not  be  essentially  bettered.  The 
so-called  science  of  comparative  cult-philosophy  is  getting  to  be 
almost  amusingly  popular  among  infidel  scholars.  "The  Faiths 
of  the  World  ^'^  may,  nevertheless,  be  discussed  from  an  entirely 
Christian,  as  well  as  rational,  point  of  view.  In  this  instance  it 
is  from  the  Neo-Hegelian  position  taken  by  Dr.  Caird,  one  of  the 
leading  authors.  Dr.  Tiele  is  a  learned  Hollander  who  has  written 
a  valuable  history  of  the  religion  of  Egypt."*  Much  of  it,  however, 
is  guess  work.  He  scouts  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  an  esoteric 
and  an  exoteric  system.  The  paradox  of  the  joint  and  synchronous 
existence  of  a  spiritual  monotheism  and  a  grossly  material  poly- 
theism, he  explains  in  another  way.  He  thinks  the  minor  deities 
were  looked  upon  as  symbols.  The  adventurous  Robertson  Smith* 
comes  up  again  smiling  after  every  knock-down  overthrow,  and 
reconstructs  the  entire  fabric  of  the  ancient  Jewish  history  in  the 

Uleininiscencers,  chiefly  of  Oriel  Colle;^e  and  the  Oxford  Movement.  By 
the  Key.  T.  Mozley,  M.  A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel,  etc.  2  volumes. 
London:  Lonfjmans ;  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

^Biblical  Ilermeneutics.  By  C.  Elliott,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Ilarsha.     New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

'The  Faiths  of  the  World.  St.  Giles's  Lectures.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.      1882. 

^listory  of  the  Egyptian  Religion.  By  Dr.  C.  P.  Tiele.  Translated 
from  the  Dutch,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Author,  by  James  Ballingal. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1882.     16mo,  pp.  xxiii.,  230. 

^The  Prophets  of  Lsrael  and  Their  Place  in  History  to  the  Close  of  the 
8th  Century  B,  C.  Eight  Lectures  by  W.  Robertson  Smith,  LL.D.  Edin- 
burgh :  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  1882.  8vo,  pp.  444.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 
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approved  continental  fashion  in  which  the  German  idealist  excogi- 
tated the  camel,  to  wit,  out  of  the  bowels  of  his  own  inner  con- 
sciousness. The  adroit  professor  is  very  agile  and  versatile  and 
fascinating,  and  puts  his  case  capitally  well ;  yet  it  is  diverting  to 
think  how  many  of  his  enthusiastic  admirers  never  find  out  that 
their  accomplished  conjurer  got  all  (or  nearly  all)  his  tricks  from 
Kuenen  and  Wellhausen.  It  is  as  if  some  boyish  assistant  of  a 
prestidigitateur  like  Hermann  were  to  run  away  wnth  the  chief's 
apparatus,  set  up  on  his  own  account,  and  palm  off  all  the  master's 
feats  of  jugglery  and  legerdemain  upon  distant  audiences  as  bond 
fidehisown.  ;  ■  ■    ,-.  :        ,;' 

The  records  of  the  Roman  Catacombs '  strangely  confirm  and 
piece  out  the  chronicle  afforded  by  the  other  historic  and  literary 
remains  of  a  coeval  antiquity.  They  have,  notwithstanding,  a  rude 
but  graphic  charm,  a  homely  and  at  the  same  time  an  engaging 
pathos,  that  do  not  attach  to  other  monuments  of  the  primitive 
Christian  age.  Canon  Farrar's  prose  confectionery  is  not  always 
wholly  free  from  foreign  poisons,  and  even  when  in  a  pure  state 
needs  to  be  taken  in  judicious  moderation.  His  scholarship  and 
fancy  are  alike  admirable.^  The  philosophic  romance  of  John 
Inglesant  has  brought  many  readers  acquainted  with  that  Romish 
mystic  Molinos,'^  the  founder  of  Quietism.  It  seems  a  remarkable 
movement  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  corrupt  Church  that  had  as 
yet  refused  to  rid  itself  of  the  slough  of  the  Middle  Ages.  M,r. 
Shorthouse  works  in  his  fine  portrait  of  Molinos  at  the  end  of  his 
marvellous  processional  canvas.     Dr.  Shields  is  a  lover  of  the 


'Les  Catacombes  de  Rome.  Ilistoire  de  L'Art  et  des  Croyancea  Ileli;^i- 
euses  pendant  les  Premiers  Siecles  du  Christianisme.  Par  Theophile  Hol- 
ler. Paris:  Vve.  A.  Morel  et  Cie.,  Libraires-Editeurs.  MDCCCLXXIX. 
Premier  Volum,e,  304  pp.;  Deuxiemo  Volume,  391  pp.     (Royal  8vo.) 

2The  Early  Days  of  Christianity.  By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
Canon  of  Westminster,  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Christ,"  "The  Life  and 
Work  of  St.  Paul,"  etc.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Notes,  Appendix,  Index,  etc., 
price,  per  set,  $5  ;  a  cheaper  edition  in  1  vol.,  with  Notes,  etc.,  $2.  Cas- 
sell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  739  and  741  Broadway,  New  York. 

^Molinos,  The  Quietist.  By  John  Bi<^elow.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's'Sons.     1882. 
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difficult  art  of  generalisation.'  The  Italy  of  King  Humbert  is 
burgeoning  out,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  way  of  metaphysics  and 
exact  science,  as  well  as  into  the  more  charming  exhibition  of 
poc'iic  and  other  literary  efflorescence.  Rosmini  ^  speculates  after 
tlio  general  manner  of  the -Germans  in  regard  to  what  Coleridge 
in  his  endless  monologues  used  to  style  the  '■'•omject";  and  appears 
to  have  succeeded  in  striking  out  a  new  path.  His  Standpunkt 
is  at  the  very  opposite  remove  from  idealistic  nihilism.  Professor 
Cunningham,  of  Cambridge,  has  given  us  a  vigorous  and  readable 
account  of  the  rise  and  development  of  England's  material  pur- 
suits.^ He  has  been  thought  to  have  done  better  in  his  relation 
of  facts  than  in  his  exposition  of  principles;  but  the  question  is 
still  an  open  one.  -  .,         .. 

The  Book  of  Enoch  *  is  here  presented  in  English.  As  it  has 
come  down  to  us,  it  is  an  Ethiopic  translation  of  a  Greek  transla- 
tion of  a  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  original.  Apocryphal  as  it  is, 
there  is  some  curious  interest  attaching  to  it,  and  it  is  looked 
upon  by  the  Swedcnborgians  as  having  preceded  and  moulded  the 
canonical  Epistle  of  Second  Peter.  The  labors  of  Laurence,  Dill- 
man,  and  Rfidiger  are  happily  succeeded  (and  utilised)  by  Dr. 
Schodde.  The  late  Dean  of  Westminster  was  a  far  better  bio- 
grapher and  litterateur  than  Church  historian,  biblical  antiquarian, 
or  gospel  herald.  These  Sermons'^  preached  on  special  occasions 
show  him  when  at  his  best.  He  was  not  a  great  thinker;  and  his 
Christianity,  after  having  been  winnowed  of  all  that  was  narrow 
and  repulsive,  had  in  the  same  process  been  winnowed,  too,  of 

»Tho  Older  of  the  Sciences.  By  Prof.  Chas.  W.  Shields.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribnev's  Sons.     1882. 

'^Tho  Philosophical  System  of  Antonio  Rosinini-Serbati.  Translated, 
with  a  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life,  Bibliography,  Introduction,  and  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Davidson.     London:   Keoan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co. 

•''The  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce.  By  W.  Cunning- 
ham, M.  A.,  late  Deputy  to  the  Knightsbrid/2;e  "Professor  in  the  University 
of  Cambridj^e.     Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press.     1882. 

^The  Book  of  Enoch  :  Translated  from  the  Ethiopic,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  George  II.  Schodde,  Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  278.  An- 
dover  :  W.  F.  Draper.     1882. 

^Westminster  Sermons.  Sermons  on  Special  Occasions  preached  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.  D.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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nearly  .all  that  is  distinctive  and  precious.  Funeral  discourses 
will  be  found  here  upon  such  men  as  Frederick  Maurice,  David 
Livingstone,  Lord  Palmerston,  Charles  Dickens,  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Thomas  Carlyle, 
Grote,  and  Lyell.  They  are  all  superficial  and  inadequate,  but 
written  in  alluring  English. 

The  lamented  Professor  Diman,  of  Brown  University,  was  as 
gifted  and  acute  in  the  departments  of  history  and  literature  as  in 
that  of  apologetics.  He  seems  to  have  been  fitted,  however,  to 
shine  in  the  lecture-room  rather  than  in  the  pulpit.  As  might 
have  been  anticipated,  therefore,  the  orations  and  even  the  essays 
in  this  volume  *  take  the  palm  over  the  parish  sermons,  although 
every  one  of  these  productions  has  traits  of  excellence.  The  ser- 
mons are  too  technical  in  their  phraseology.  Dr.  Diman  must 
have  been  a  magnetic  man  personally,  as  .well  by  reason  of  his 
ingenuous  enthusiasm  as  of  his  amiable  character. 

The  Quaker  statesman  and  orator,  Mr.  John  Bright,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  well  marked  and  reputable  figures  of  the  present 
age.^  His  method  is  not  that  of  concatenated  reasoning,  but  of 
direct  impression.  He  knows  the  people  and  speaks  their  dialect. 
His  speeches  appear  to  have  been  partly  committed  to  memory, 
but  largely  unpremeditated  as  to  the  language.  Often,  he  says,  he 
has  written  nothing  beforehand  but  the  bare  outline  of  his  address 
on  an  ordinary  visiting  card;  but  even  in  such  casee  it  is  his  habit 
to  fix  certain  passages  in  his  mind  in  the  very  words  in  which  he 
means  to  clothe  them  when  he  appears  before  his  audience,  and 
as  a  rule  he  pays  the  strictest  attention  in  advance  to  his  perora- 
tion. The  view  of  "The  Prince"  that  was  generally  accepted 
before  Macaulay  wrote  his  famous  essay,  has  now  come  in  vogue 
again.  In  other  words,  it  is  again  the  correct  thing  to  regard  the 
work  as  intended  au  grand  serieux,  and  its  author  (in  theory,  at 


^Orations  and  Essays;  with  Selected  Parish  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Lewis  Diinan,  D.  D.     Boston  .  Ilou^^hton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

''The  Life  and  Speeches  of  the  Right  Honorable  John  Bright,  M.  P.  By 
Georjre  Barrett  Smith,  Author  of  the  "Life  of  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, M.  P.,"  with  Portraits.  Two  volumes  in  one.  New  York  :  A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Co.     1881. 
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least)  as  the  lago  of  the  refined  system  of  modern  statecraft.* 
What  a  pleasing  task  Mr.  Ashton  set  himself  when  he  undertook 
the  labor  of  investigating  the  social  life  of  England  in  the  days  of 
Bolingbroke  and  Marlborough,  of  Pope  and  Swift  and  Steele  and 
Addison  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague !  ^  The  social  life 
itself  in  those  days,  as  depicted  even  in  the  charming  literature 
of  that  era,  was  far  below  the  standard  which  is  now  recognised 
by  custom.  Mr.  Eidlitz  is  favorably  known  as  having  drawn 
the  plans  of  a  number  of  handsome  buildings,  including  churches. 
His  treatise  on  Art  ^  is  intelligent,  but  denunciatory,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  (if  we  are  not  in  error)  pragmatical.  The  book 
is  not  wholly  free  from  the  presence  of  that  Agnostic  blind- 
ness on  religious  matters  that  pervades  so  much  of  the  current 
writing  of  the  day.  De  Bacourt  has  contributed  a  deeply  inter- 
esting chapter  to  the  history  of  American  politics  and  social  man- 
ners."* He  is.  for  the  most  part,  fair,  and  in  some  cases  even  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  be  kind;  but  he  has  his  bitter  prejudices  and 
violent  antipathies.  There  is  a  droll  caricature  in  the  book  of  Mr. 
Webster  and  the  American  Court.  Professor  Wilhelm  Miiller's 
"Political  History  of  Recent  Times"  is  an  able  and  thoughtfully 
digested  work.*^  Signer  Fornelli  strongly  advocates  state  control 
in  education." 

^Tho  Historical,  Political,  and  Diplomatic  Writings  of  Niccolo  Machia- 
velli.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  C.  E.  Detuioid.  4  vols.,  8vo.  Bos- 
ton :  J.  R.  Os<!;ood  &  Co. 

^Social  Life  in  the  Rei;^n  of  Queen  Anne.  Taken  from  the  Original 
Sources.  By  John  Ashton,  author  of  the  "Chap-Books  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  etc.  With  84  illustrations  by  the  author  from  Contemporary 
Prints.     2  vols.,  Svo,  cloth,  $9. 

'^Thc  Nature  and  Function  of  Art,  more  especially  of  Architecture.  By 
Leopold  Eidlitz.     New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Co. 

*Dc  Bacourt.  Souvenirs  d'un  Diplomate.  Lettres  intimes  sur 
I'Amerique.     Paris:  Calmann  Levy;  New  York  :  F.  W.  Christern. 

^Political  History  of  Recent  Times,  1816-1875,  with  Special  Reference 
to  Germany.  By  Wilhelm  Miillcr,  Professor  in  Tubingen.  Revised  and 
enlarged  by  the  author.  Translated,  with  an  Appendix  covering  the 
period  from  1876  to  1881,  by  the  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.  Harper 
&Bro8.     188^. 

^L'lnsegnamento  Publico  ai  Tempi  Nostri.  N.  Fornelli.  Rome: 
Forzani.  • 
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The  late  Professor  Hodgson's  work  on  the  blunders  in  our  daily 
speech  ^  has  already  been  barely  mentioned  in  these  columns.  It 
is  pronounced  to  be  a  work  of  decided  merit.  Mr.  Morley's  re- 
cent withdrawal  from  the  FortnigJitly  Review  has  for  the  nonce 
concentrated  many  eyes  upon  him.  His  account  of  English  liter- 
ature under  Victoria  ^  had  been  only  in  part  forestalled  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman's  "Victorian  Poets,"  and  is  marked 
by  his  known  characteristics  as  a  man  of  wide  reading,  and  an 
attractive  but  rather  heavy  writer  of  sceptical  tendencies  and 
affiliations.  The  Essays  *  on  a  kindred  but  more  extensive  subject, 
which  we  owe  to  the  late  Professor  Brewer,  of  King's  College, 
London,  may  be  safely  commended  for  those  qualities  which  seem 
to  be  as  inseparable  from  English  scholarship  as  is  verdure  from  the 
English  parks  and  lawns.  English  metre  has  found  an  enthusi- 
astic and  successful  expounder  in  the  person  of  a  very  learned  and 
scientific  German  by  the  name  of  Schipper.^  Such  an  account  as 
Mr.  Welsh  has  given  in  the  two  volumes  just  issued  simultane- 
ously in  Chicago  and  London,  of  the  growth  of  the  most  precious 
of  modern  literatures,  and  of  that  most  wonderful  of  modern 
tongues  which  not  only  contains  but  embodies  it,  is  richly  worth 
having  and  keeping.*  The  chronicle  and  philosophic  analysis  of 
English  prose  fiction  ®  is  on  certain  accounts  more  profitable  read- 


By  the  late  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D. 
pp.  240.     1882.     D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

G. 


'FiiTors  in  the  Use  of  Ent^lish. 
Ainorican  revised  edition.  12ino. 
New  York. 

^En^flish  Literature  in  the  Reif^n   of  Victoria.     By  Henry  Morley. 
P.  Putnam,  New  York. 

*J'.n;i;li8h  Studies ;  or,  Essays  in  En<;lish  History  and  Literature.  By 
the  late  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.  A.,  Preacher  at  the  Rolls,  Professor  of  Enfflish 
Literature  and  Modern  History  in  Kini!;'s  College,  London.  London  : 
John  Murray. 

^Englische  Metrik  in  Historischer  und  Systematischer  Entwickelung 
Dargestellt.  Von  Dr.  J.  Schipper.  Erster  Theil.  Altenenglische  Metrik. 
Bonn:  Strauss.     Pp.  xxvii.,  565.     New  York :  Westerniann. 

*The  Development  of  English  Literature  and  Language.  By  Alfred  H. 
Welsh,  A.  M.  2  vols.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. ;  London:  Triibner 
&Co.     1882. 

*A  History  of  English  Prose  Fiction,  from  Sir  Thomas  Malory  to  George 
Eliot,  By  Bayard  Tuckerman.  8vo,  uniform  with  Taylor's  German 
Literature,  $1.75.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
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ing  than  the  English  prose  fiction  itself.  Yet  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that,  if  prose  fiction  is  to  be  read  at  all,  English  prose  fiction 
(that  is,  prose  fiction  that  was  composed  in  English)  is,  as  a  whole, 
more  deserving  of  perusal  than  any  other. 

Daniel  Macmillan  ^  was-  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Macmillan 
Publishing  House,  and  his  name  is  another  added  to  the  catalogue 
of  remarkable  Scottish  booksellers,  to  which  belong  such  names 
as  those  of  Constable,  Blackwood,  and  the  brothers  Chambers. 
He  was  shrewd,  sagacious,  well  informed,  literary,  genial,  and 
pious.  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  ^  was  in  more  senses  than  one  born 
an  actress;  but  she  is  an  actress  no  more,  and  throws  all  her 
weighty  and  still  charming  influence  in  the  other  scale.  The  most 
telling  blows  against  the  stage  that  have  rung  in  our  time  are 
those  which  have  been  delivered  by  this  estimable,  gifted,  and 
accomplished  woman.  Her  autobiography  is  admirably  executed 
and  full  of  virtuous  grace,  as  also  of  personal  and  literary  attrac- 
tiveness, not  to  refer  to  other  and  varied  grounds  of  merit  on 
which  these  memorials  make  their  silent  appeal  to  the  discerning 
reader.  Two  parts  of  Mr.  Cory's  "  Guide  to  Modern  English 
History"  are  now  offered  on  Mr.  Holt's  counters  (if,  indeed,  Mr. 
Holt  has  ever  introduced  such  a  thing  as  a  counter  into  his  place 
of  business),  and  are  marked  by  freshness  and  suggestiveness,  and 
by  knowledge  and  self-reliant  force,  rather  than  by  caution,  dis- 
cretion, and  other  sober  and  humdrum  qualities  which  are  indis- 
pcnsible  in  the  case  of  one  whose  claim  is  that  he  is  competent  to 
lead  the  unwary  and  the  ignorant.^  So  interesting  a  field  as  that 
of  the  literature  of  Italy  can  now  be  traversed  under  very  beguil- 
ing auspices,  for  it  will  be  in  company  with  so  great  an  expert  in 
Englisli  style  as  Mr.  Symonds,  some  of  whose  review-essays  are 
amongst  the  finest  extant.^    The  book  on  Heine  and  his  romantic 

'The  Memoir  of  Daniel  Macmillan.  By  Thomas  Hui/jhes.  London  and 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1882. 

^Fanny  Kemble's  Records  of  Later  Life.  12mo,  (uniform  with  "Records 
of  a  Girlhood"),  $2.50.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

^A  Guide  to  Modern  Eno;lish  History.  By  Wm.  Cory.  Part  H. 
MDCCCXXX-MDCCCXXXV.'    8vo,  cloth,  $3.50.     Ibid. 

^Italian  Literature.  By  J.  A.  Symonds.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  portrait  of 
the  author,  $7.     Ibid. 
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school  is  said  to  reward  the  man  who  cuts  the  leaves.^  The  great 
city  of  New  York  commonly  boasts  of  its  population,  its  indus- 
tries, its  millionaires.  It  has  greater  reason  to  be  proud  of  its 
churches,  its  mission-schools,  its  hospitals,  its  asylums,  its  immense 
organised  charities.  All  these  things  are  found  elsewhere.  There 
is  one  thing  not  yet  mentioned  to  which  New  York  can  point  with 
exultation  and  cry,  without  fear  of  a  response  from  any  quarter, 
''Match  ^Aa^,  if  you  can!"  It  is  the  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment,^ that  had  its  beginning  apparently  under  Stuyvesant,  but 
was  created  by  legislative  enactment  in  the  next  century,  and 
flourished  at  its  highest  point  of  efficiency  and  honor  between  the 
years  1830  and  1850.  The  memorable  fires  of  1835  and  1845 
were  a  great  stimulant  to  organised  exertion.  All  classes,  especi- 
ally the  best,  followed  the  engines ;  millionaires  were  not  wholly 
wanting,  and  were  elbowed  by  the  sturdy  yeomanry.  The  war 
put  an  end  to  all  this,  as  to  many  other  forms  of  good. 

'Heine's  Romantic  School.  Translated  by  S.  L.  Fleischman.  12mo, 
$1.50.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

'^The  Story  of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
By  Geo.  W.  Sheldon.  With  145  illustrations.  8vo,  cloth,  $4.50.  Harper 
&  Bros.,  New  York. 
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To  the  Presbytery. 

The  editorial  published  in  tlie  Missionary  for  May,  1874,  was 
written  "to  present  the  views  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Foreign  Missions"  upon  the  subject  of  the  foreign  evangelist's 
home  relations.  About  two  weeks  after  its  publication,  it  was 
indirectly  approved  by  the  Columbus  Assembly,  as  we  have  seen. 
Within  a  year  thereafter,  the  pamphlet  entitled  Ecclesiastical 
Status  of  Foreign  Missionaries  was  published.  This  paper, 
however,  is  confined  entirely  to  the  question  of  his  relation  to 
tlie  native  Church,  aHuding  only  incidentally,  on  page  9,  to  his 
liome  relations.  The  Manual  was  published  and  approved,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  in  1?577,  in  wliich  the  same  theories  are  an- 
nounced, on  this  point,  as  in  the  two  papers  just  cited. 

Now,  it  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  the  views  of  the  Executive 
Committee  on  our  home  relations,  as  thus  presented  from  time  to 
time,  have  never  been  discussed.  So  far  as  is  known,  not  one 
syllable,  pro  or  con,  has  ever  been  elicited  from  the  Church.    Not 
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only  have  the  great  hodj  of  our  Christian  people  silently  acqui- 
esced, but  even  their  rulers,  assembled  in  our  highest  church 
court,  have  adopted  those  views  tvithout  one  word  of  discussion  ! 
Why  this  strange  anomaly?  When  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
law  and  authority  arise,  our  Church  always  shows  herself  ready 
enough  to  give  them  a  thorough  discussion.  The  foreign  evan- 
gelist's home  relations  is  a  strange  exception.  We  will  venture 
to  give  two  or  three  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  these 
evangelists  and  their  work  are  in  distant  countries,  far  removed 
from  the  Church.  Our  system  of  conducting  Foreign  Missions 
practically  cuts  them  off  from  the  Church,  so  that  any  question 
that  is  personal  to  them  is  not  a  living  practical  question  to  the 
Church.  The  Assembly's  power  to  create  Presbyteries  in  foreign 
countries  would  not  have  been  questioned  by  the  Church  at  home, 
Jbut  for  the  fact  that  our  Kentucky  brethren  had  personally  ex- 
perienced the  effects  of  the  unconstitutional  usurpation  of  the 
Synod's  prerogative  by  the  Northern  Assembly  ;  and  the  matter 
even  then  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  dropped  by  the  Church  be- 
fore it  was  settled,  had  not  the  missionaries  themselves  overtured 
the  Assembly  on  the  subject.  And  after  all  her  discussion,  and 
even  legislation,  on  the  subject  of  his  foreign  relations,  the  fact 
that  the  Sao  Paulo  Presbytery  still  exists  after  a  lapse  of  six 
years,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  unless  the  missionaries  send  up 
another  overture,^  proves  that  the  Church  has  no  living  interest 
in  anything  that  relates  to  the  evangelist's  status. 

In  the  second  place,  these  questions  have  unfortunately  been 
acted  upon  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  elicit  discussion.  On  both 
occasions  the  views  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  these  points 
of  ecclesiastical  law  were  submitted,  not  to  the  Presbyteries,  nor 
even  to  the  Assembly  directly,  but,  as  we  have  already  shown,  to 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions ;  these  Commit- 
tees, again,  recommended  their  approval  in  the  body  of  their  re- 
ports, and  not  directly  on  their  individual  merits.  Now,  of 
course  the  Assembly  has  the  right  to   discuss  any  point  in  these 

^Our  prediction  has  been  verified.  The  Sao  Paulo  Presbytery  was  not 
dissolved  until  one  of  the  missionaries,  the  Rev.  E.  Lane,  was  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia  in  1881. 
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reports ;  but  they  are  usually  read,  if  "vi'e  mistake  not,  "when  the 
subject  of  carrying  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  is  the  order  of  the 
day ;  when  a  large  congregation  is  assembled  to  hear  glowing 
addresses  ;  when  the  programme  and  speakers  are  arranged  be- 
forehand, and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion  the  reports  are 
read,  commending  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  car- 
ried on ;  that  a  certain  number  of  thousand  dollars  be  raised  the 
ensuing  year ;  that  the  views  of  the  Executive  Commiftee  in 
regard  to  the  evangelist  be  approved  ;  that  the  circulation  of  the 
Missionary  be  extended,  and  that  the  Monthly  Concert  be  more 
generally  observed,  etc.,  etc. — all  of  which  is  reasonable  and  pretty, 
and  the  report  is  adopted  unanimously,  and  presto,  the  views  of 
the  Executive  Committee  on  the  grave  questions  of  the  relations  of 
the  evangelist  become  "law,"  without  being  referred  to  the  Presby- 
teries, and  without  discussion  even  in  the  Assembly.  We  are 
persuaded  that  this  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Church  and  the 
Assembly  to  discuss  the  views  of  the  Committee  is  not  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  views  of  the  Church  coincide  with  those  of  the 
Committee.  The  Missionary  for  May,  1874,  takes  the  view  that 
missionaries  should  belong  to  native  Presbyteries,  and  when  pre- 
sented to  the  Assembly  through  its  Standing  Committee,  the 
Church  indirectly  agreed.  When,  however,  the  question  was 
presented  directly  to  the  next  Assembly  by  an  overture  from  the 
missionaries,  it  elicited  no  small  discussion,  and  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  the  contrary  view.  / 

Again,  the  Assembly  of  1877  approved  the  Manual  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  the  paper  in  the  Missionary  had  been  ; 
yet  six  months  afterwards,  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  unanimously 
adopted  a  paper  which  set  forth  a  principle  the  very  reverse  of 
the  Manual  on  the  question  of  the  missionary's  relations  to  the 
home  Church.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  not  one  in  twenty 
of  the  members  of  the  Assemblies  of  1874  and  1877  were  aware 
that  when  they  voted  the  adoption  of  the  reports  of  their  Stand- 
ing Committees,  they  were  legislating  upon  the  subject  of  the 
foreign  evangelist's  ecclesiastical  relations.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  doctors  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  our  Church  do  not  know 
where  a  certain  Presbyterian  dictum  in  regard  to  evangelists  is 
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to  be  found,  nor  are  aware  what  there  is  in  our  Constitution  to 
enforce  such  a  dictum  so  rigorously  ? 

Let  us  examine,  then,  the  views  of  the  Executive  Committee 
which  have  become  "law"  in  our  Church,  on  the  evangelist's  re- 
lations to  the  home  Presbytery. 

According  to  the  Missionary  for  May,  1874,  the  foreign  min- 
ister is  to  become  a  member  of  the  native  Presbytery,  and  hence 
all  connexion  with  the  home  Presbytery  is  severed.     But  it  says : 

"He  is  directly  and  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  A8sem])ly. 
.  .  .  lie  is  a  member  of  the  [foreign]  Presbytery,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  is,  as  a  missionary  or  evantijelist,  under  the  direction  of  the  Assem- 
bly. .  .  .  While  he  will  feel  himself  bound  to  obey  the  [foreign]  Pros- 
bytery  in  all  matters  relatin<j;  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  churches 
under  its  care,  yet  that  Presbytery  cannot  undertake  to  control  his 
labors  in  such  a  sense  as  to  nullify  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  over 
him.  .  .  .  The  Executive  Committee  of  Forei<i;n  Missions,  as  the  a^ent 
of  the  General  Assembly,  exercises  full  control  over  the  whole  work." 

The  Ecclesiastical  Status  of  Foreign  Missionaries,  published 
within  a  year  after  the  above,  says  : 

"The  evanf^elist  is  never  to  become  a  de  facto  member  of  any  Presby- 
tery he  may  form.  .  .  .  lie  is  to  continue  a  member  of  the  Presbytery 
in  this  country  which  clothed  him  with  the  powers  and  functions  of  an 
evangelist,  with  this  understanding!;,  however,  that  when  he  is  ordained 
to  the  work  of  a  foreign  missionary,  he  is  transferred  by  his  Presbytery 
to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Assembly,  so  far  as  his  njissionary 
labors  in  a  forei<^n  land  are  concerned.  There  is  no  inconjpatibility  in 
this  between  the  authority  of  the  Presbytery  and  that  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  Presbytery  remains  unim- 
paired. It  supervises  his  conduct,  though  in  an  imperfect  way,  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  It  can  summon  him,  no  matter  where  he  lives 
or  labors,  before  its  bar,  and  try  him  for  immorality  or  heresy  ;  it  can 
defend  and  protect  his  good  name,  if  he  is  assailed  ;  and  it  can  appoint 
him,  whenever  it  chooses,  as  a  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly  can  exercise  no  immediate  ecclesiastical 
control  over  the  missionary.  It  cannot  try  or  depose  him  for  iir> morality 
or  heresy,  unless  the  case  comes  up  in  the  forni  of  appeal  and  complaint 
from  the  Presbytery.  The  Assembly  simply  claims  the  right  to  direct 
his  labors,  and  may  dismiss  him  from  its  service  for  incompetency,  for 
disobedience,  or  for  the  want  of  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties." 

The  Manual,  which  is  law  at  present,  being  the  latest  theory 
on  the  subject,  says  on  this  point: 
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"He  receives  ordination  as  such  from  his  Presbytery  and  retains  his 
ecclesiastical  connexion  with  that  Presbytery,  though  laboring;  in  a  for- 
eign land.  So  far,  however,  as  his  work  in  the  forei2;n  field  is  concerned, 
ho  is  a  missionary  of  the  General  Assembly  and  acts  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions."  Again: 
"The  Committee  may  recall  a  missionary  for  incompetency,  for  neglect 
of  duty,  for  disobedience  to  instructions,  or  for  disorderly  conduct.  The 
missionary,  however,  in  case  he  feels  aggrieved,  has  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  General  Assembly,  to  which  the  missionary  and  the  Executive 
Committee  are  alike  responsible."  • 

We  may  now  ask  of  our  will-o'-the-wisp,  "Where  is  he?"  He 
is  ordained  by  and  retains  his  ecclesiastical  connexion  with  his 
Presbytery.  He  is  transferred,  however,  to  the  Assembly.  He 
is  then  put  under  the  "general  direction"  of  the  Committee, 
wliich  then  turns  him  over  to  the  particular  direction  and  control 
of  the  mission.  No  wonder  the  Standing  Committee  of  1874 
recommended  :  "6.  That  the  view  of  the  complex  relations  of  our 
'missionaries  as  being  partly  under  the  control  of  their  Presbyte- 
ries, and  partly  under  that  of  the  Assembly  through  its  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  Foreign  Missions,  as  that  view  is  presented  in 
the  leading  paper  of  the  Missionary  for  May,  1874,  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  Assembly,  as  indicating  the  only  policy  pos- 
sible in  the  anomalous  circumstances  in  which  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary is  placed." 

"Complex  problems"  abroad,  and  "complex  relations"  at  home. 
"Difficulties"  abroad,  and  "anomalous  circumstances"  at  home  ! 
No  wonder  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over- 
tures in  1879  said:  "We  felt  it  important  to  have  these  ques- 
tions settled,  as  they  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  our 
missionaries.''  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  In  1874  the  Com- 
mittee admit  that  "the  position  of  the  foreign  missionary  is  some- 
what peculiar"  in  that  two  bodies,  the  Assembly  and  the  Presby- 
tery, direct  him  at  the  same  time ;  yet  they  assure  the  Church 
tliat  "no  practical  difficulties  of  the  kind  have  ever  arisen,  so  far 
as  is  known,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work ;  and  under  a  pru- 
dent administration  of  affiiirs  they  are  not  likely  to  arise."  But 
it  seems  that  even  prudent  management  cannot  prevent  difficul- 
ties.    It  is  not  wise  to  introduce  a  system  that  presents  such  com- 
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plex  problems  and  relations  that  it  requires  the  greatest  prudence 
to  avoid  practical  difficulties. 

If  the  Church  would  but  be  content  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  her  Constitution,  clashing  of  authority  would 
be  impossible.  We  maintain  that  the  Presbytery  at  horne  should 
have  sole  charge  and  direction  of  her  foreign  evangelist. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  her  bounden  duty  to  do  so  because 
she  ordained  him  and  set  him  apart  to  the  work.  It  is  admitted 
by  the  author  of  "Ecclesiastical  Status"  that  the  Presbytery 
"clothed  him  with  the  powers  and  functions  of  an  evangelist," 
and  this  no  one  will  deny.  It  gave  birth  to  him  as  an  evangelist, 
and  she  is  unfaithful  to  her  duty  if  she  does  not  take  a  direct 
oversight  of  him  and  his  work.  It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the 
body  that  sets  him  apart  to  see  to  it  that  he  is  faithful  to  the 
work  to  which  she  appointed  him.  It  is  her  bounden  duty  to 
sec  that  the  work  is  well  done.  We  have  seen  that  according  to 
our  Constitution,  "when  a  minister  is  appointed  to  the  work  of 
an  evangelist,  he  is  commissioned  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to 
him  may  be  intrusted  [by  the  Presbytery]  the  power  to  organise 
churches,  etc."  Now,  for  a  body  to  appoint  a  commissioner  to 
do  a  work  and  never  more  take  any  particular  concern  in  him  or 
the  work  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  anomaly.  Nor  does  the  Presby- 
tery commission  him  to  do  the  work  of  the  Assembly  or  Execu- 
tive Committee.  She  would  have  no  right  to  send  him  out  to  do 
another  body's  work.  The  work  he  is  to  do  is  the  very  work 
that,  according  to  our  -Constitution,  belongs  to  the  Presbytery. 
Our  Book  is  consistent  on  this  point.  It  is  the  Presbytery's 
work,  and  it  is  her  bounden  duty  to  see  that  the  work  is  well 
done.  The  minister  is  lier  commissioner,  and  if  she  transfers 
him  and  the  work  to  another  court,  she  shirks  a  solemn  respon- 
sibility. Our  Constitution  does  not  recognise  sponsors  at  ordina- 
tion. If  it  did,  the  sponsors  could  not  take  the  child  from  its 
natural  parent  until  the  latter  proves  herself  incompetent;  this 
she  has  never  done. 

2.  Our  second  argument  is,  that  she  is  competent.  We  see  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  such  men  as  compose  the  Presbyteries  of 
Roanoke,    East   Hanover,    West    Lexington,    and  Transylvania 
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are  not  competent  to  receive  letters  and  reports  from  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Brazil.  In  what  respect  are  they  incompetent  ? 
Have  they  not  the  natural  and  acquired  qualifications  ?  Have 
they  not  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  them  ?  No  one 
will  deny  them  all  these  qualifications.  What  more  is  needed  ? 
They  have  wisdom,  ability,  and  zeal.  What  is  lacking  ?  Is  it  a 
knowledge  of  Brazil?  This  they  can  get;  the  same  sources  of 
information  are  open  to  them  as  to  their  brethren  in  Baltimore. 
Is  it  a  personal  acquaintance  with  their  commissioners  ?  They 
have  had  the  men  under  their  care  usually  for  years;  they  ex- 
amined and  have  a  personal  and  thorough  knowledge  of  them. 
More  than  this,  they  solemnly  lay  their  hands  upon  them,  in- 
voking the  blessing  of  God  upon  them  and  their  work,  recom- 
mending them  to  the  grace  of  God  for  the  work  w^hich  is  to  be 
done.  The  personal  and  comparatively  intimate  relations  that 
exist  for  years  between  the  Presbytery  and  her  candidate,  and 
which  continue  to  exist  up  to  the  time  of  his  ordination,  show 
that  she  is  the  most  competent  body  to  direct  him  in  his  work. 
The  paper  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  re- 
ferred to  heretofore,  sustains  us  in  the  two  points  just  made: 

"It  is  the  view  of  the  Synod  that  our  judicatories  are  not  takinn;  that 
oversight  of  and  interest  in  our  missionaries  and  their  work  in  a  foreign 
field  which  is  warranted  by  the  rehitions  they  sustain  to  our  Church 
courts,  and  to  our  Christian  sympathies  ;  be  it  therefore 

''^Resolved,  1st.  That  the  Synod  recommend  to  all  its  constituent  Pres- 
byteries who  have  in  their  connexion  members  in  the  foreign  field,  that 
through  the  Moderator  or  a  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  they 
invite  a  recurrence  to  the  rule  of  giving  to  these  bodies  an  account  of 
their  welfare  and  their  work." 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  Synod  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Presbyteries  should  take  an  oversight  of  "our  missiona- 
ries and  their  work  in  a  foreign  field."  The  Manual  and  Eccle- 
siastical Status,  however,  think  that  "he  is  transferred  by  his 
Presbytery  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Assembly  so  far  as 
his  work  in  a  foreign  field  is  concerned,  and  acts  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions." 
The  Synod  thinks,  too,  that  the  "relations"  existing  between  the 
Presbytery  and  the  evangelist  justifies  her  taking  an  oversight  of 
him. 
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But  we  shall  be  told  that  the  Presbyteries  removed  from  the 
seaboard  are  for  that  reason  incompetent  to  remit  the  necessary 
funds  to  foreign  fields.  With  our  knowledge  of  Western  deacbns, 
we  cannot  think  so.  As  the  ministers  and  ruling  elders  are  com- 
petent to  direct  him  in  his  work,  so  we  maintain  that  the  deacons 
in  any  Presbytery  are  competent  to  remit  the  necessary  funds  to 
the  foreign  field.  With  all  the  facilities  which  are  offered  by 
modern  commerce  and  banking,  systems,  it  would  be  forming  a 
very  low  estimate  of  the  intelligence  of  the  business  men  of  the 
West  to  suppose  that  they  are  incompetent  to  remit  money  to  any 
foreign  country.  Are  there  not  banks  in  all  our  Western  towns? 
Cannot  these  banks  remit  funds  to  Brown  Brothers  of  New  York, 
or  any  other  large  banking-house  of  the  East,  to  be  sent  in  the 
form  of  bills  of  exchange  to  any  part  of  the  world  ?  The  tendency 
in  the  Church  at  present  is  to  put  the  diaconate  practically  upon 
its  scriptural  and  constitutional  footing.  Let  the  Presbyteries 
take  the  glorious  work  of  Foreign  Missions  into  their  own  hands, 
and  the  natural  result  will  be  to  magnify  and  honor  this  divine 
office  that  has  fallen  into  such  disuse  through  the  introduction  of 
unscriptural  "schemes."  -.    ^  ^  ^     ./     s 

3.  In  the  third  place,  a  direct  oversight  by  the  Presbyteries 
would  secure  a  most  important  object  aimed  at  by  the  Synod  of 
Kentucky,  when  it  said :  "  The  Synod  is  also  anxious  to  enhance 
the  interest  of  our  people  in  the  great  work  of  sending  the  gospel 
into  the  regions  beyond ;  and  in  order  thereto,  desires  to  put  them 
in  communication  with  the  brethren  who  have  gone  out  from  the 
bosom  of  our  churches."  We  do  not  think  this  point  could  be  too 
much  emphasised.  Direct  and  immediate  communication,  we  are 
persuaded,  would  increase  the  interest  in  our  Church  more  than  a 
hundredfold.  We  all  know  that  we  are  infinitely  more  interested 
in  a  work  for  which  we  are  personally  responsible.  As  long  as 
the  Committee  is  responsible,  the  Presbyteries  will  not,  and  can- 
not^ feel  personally  interested  in  it.  This  is  a  principle  in  our 
nature  that  cannot  be  overcome  bv  homilies  and  exhortations. 
Their  interest  will  always  be  that  general  interest  which  every 
Christian  should  feel  in  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom.  The 
Saviour,  instead  of  changing  this  principle  in  our  nature  (which 
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is  not  sinful),  accommodated  the  polity  of  his  Church  to  harmon- 
ise with  it.  He  availed  himself  of  it,  and  made  it  subservient  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  his  gospel.  We  believe  he  inten- 
tionally brought  the  Apostles  back  to  report  to  t?ie  very  brethren 
by  whom  they  had  been  set  apart  by  the  imposition  of  hands  and 
recommended  to  the  grace  of  God.  If  the  Presbyteries  received 
semi-annual  reports  from  their  brethren  abroad,  to  be  read  and 
discussed  at  their  regular  meetings,  every  part  of  the  Church 
would  be  put  into  personal,  immediate,  and  constant  communica- 
tion with  its  own  work  and  laborer.  The  minister  would  be  re- 
porting to  his  old  associates,  friends,  and  acquaintances  who  have 
a  personal  interest  in  him.  He  could  then  present  his  individual 
work  in  all  its  aspects  to  his  brethren.  Instead  of  having  one 
body  to  receive  and  read  these  communications  from  all  the  mis- 
sionaries, there  would  be  a  separate  body  for  each  individual  min- 
ister. The  information  being  immediate  and  scattered  over  the 
whole  Church,  the  interest  would  be  personal  and  universal.  Not 
only  so:  \i  y^ovXHhQ 'ah  enlightened  mterQ^i.  The  Presbyteries 
and  people  would  learn  through  communications,  sent  directly  to 
them,  the  views  of  their  commissioners  in  regard  to  the  work. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  Cliurch  wants  to  know  what  the  mis- 
sionary has  done,  and  not  what  he  thinks.  We  have  not  formed 
so  low  an  estimate  of  our  Presbyteries,  that  they  would  ordain 
men  whose  opinions  about  their  work  are  not  worth  knowing. 
The  evangelist  is  a  minister  and  an  elder  in  the  Church,  and  the 
Church  is  entitled  to  know  his  views ;  and  if  she  knew  them,  we 
maintain  that  her  interest  and  zeal  would  be  "according  to  knowl- 
edge." Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  the  knowledge  and  interest 
of  any  one  Presbytery  would  be  confined  to  one  particular  mission 
field.  Let  the  action  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  be  carried  out ; 
let  "the  correspondence  be  so  conducted  that  the  communications 
from  our  brethren  be  presented  in  a  Synodical  service,  to  be  held 
at  each  meeting  of  the  Svnod  when  suitable,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cause  and  the  encouragement  of  our  people."  Let  the  same  thing 
be  repeated  at  the  Assembly;  or  let  the  Presbyteries  report  to 
that  body.  Besides  this,  these  communications  could  be  published, 
together  with  the  gifts  of  all  the  churches,  in  our  weekly  Church 
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papers,  or  in  a  monthly  conducted  as  a  private  enterprise.  Each 
Presbytery  would  thus  be  personally  and  immediately  engaged  in 
the  work,  and  yet  be  thoroughly  acquainted  w^ith  the  work  of  its 
sister  Presbyteries. 

4.  It  would  have  another  very  desirable  effect,  which  the  Synod 
wished  to  bring  about  when  it  said:  "It  is  the  wish  of  the  Synod 
to  extend  to  these  brethren  all  the  encouragement  and  support 
received  by  our  ministry  in  the  home  field,  and  to  enable  them  to 
feel  that  the  ties  which  bind  us  together  in  the  service  of  our 
common  Master  are  as  close  and  as  strong."       -   ' ,  •  ,  ^  * 

It  was  our  privilege  to  meet  the  author  of  that  paper,  and  we 
esteem  him  as  a  Christian  brother.  We  know  and  love  a  large 
number  of  the  ministry  and  eldership  of  that  Synod,  as  well  as  of 
the  people  of  our  native  State,  with  whom  we  worshipped  and  at 
whose  firesides  we  were  at  home.  We  confess  that  the  above 
language  touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in  our  heart.  But  the' 
resolutions  Avere  futile.     Our  present  system  effectually  sunders 

t. 

the  cord  that  binds  the  foreign  minister  to  his  Christian  brethren 
at  home ;  and  that  cord  cannot  be  mended  by  resolutions.  Were 
we  not  transferred  by  our  Presbytery  to  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  Executive  Committee?  Ten  years  have  passed  since 
we  landed  on  these  foreign  shores,  and  not  one  word  has  passed 
between  us  and  our  Presbytery.  "  The  ecclesiastical  power  of 
the  Presbytery  remains  unimpaired.  It  supervises  his  conduct, 
though  in  an  imperfect  way,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  it  can 
summon  him,  no  matter  where  he  lives  or  labors,  before  its  bar, 
and  try  him  for  immorality  and  heresy ;  it  can  defend  his  good 
name,  if  he  is  assailed,  and  it  can  appoint  him,  whenever  it  chooses, 
as  a  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly."  Now,  the  foreign 
evangelist  of  all  others  needs  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  of 
his  brethren  at  home,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  their  "power." 
There  is  no  romance  in  his  real  every-day  life-work.  It  is  a 
blessed  work  that  we  would  not,  of  our  own  accord,  exchange  for 
any  work  on  earth ;  but  the  blessedness  consists  in  the  pleasure 
of  sowing  the  seed  in  new  soil.  Over  the  cold,  freezing  material- 
ism and  atheism,  as  well  as  over  the  filth  and  immorality,  whose 
fumes  fill  the  social  atmosphere,  we  must  throw  a  covering.    The 
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hand  of  Christian  sympathy  should  be  held  out  hy  our  Presby- 
teries to  those  who  labor  in  the  dark  corners  of  the  earth  alone. 

5.  The  labor  of  conducting  missions  being  thus  distributed 
among  the  Presbyteries,  the  gifts  of  the  Church  which  now  go  to 
pay  the  salaries  and  travelling  and  office  expenses  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Committee  would  go  to  the  foreign  field,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  work  there.  The  funds  expended  in  these  ways 
would  support  an  extra  mission  station ;  besides  this,  the  devolving 
the  work  upon  the  Presbyteries  would  leave  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  free  to  become  pastors  or  evangelists ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  increase  of  funds  contributed  by  the  people  when  brought 
into  immediate  and  personal  communication  with  the  men  and 
the  work. 

6.  It  is  scriptural  and  constitutional.  In  the  New  Testament, 
the  body  that  ordained  them  sent  them  out  and  received  their  re- 
ports, as  in  the  case  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  xiii.  2,  3;  and 
xiv.  26,  27).  Timothy  and  Titus  were  native  evangelists,  and 
were  under  the  direction  of  Paul,  who  chose  and  ordained  them 
(Acts  xvi.  1-3;  Gal.  ii.  1,  3;  2  Tim.  i.  6,  with  1  Tim.  1-3,  and 
Titus  i.  5).  According  to  our  Book,  the  only  body  that  can 
ordain  and  set  apart  a  minister  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist  is 
the  Presbytery.  According,  therefore,  to  the  "pattern  shown  in 
the  Mount,"  she  is  the  only  body  that  can  direct  him  and  have 
the  oversight  of  him.  We,  therefore,  not  only  fail  to  find  any 
allusion  in  our  Constitution  to  any  other  body  with  the  power  to 
ordain,  but  we  find  that  the  Presbytery  is  the  only  body  that  has 
the  function  to  do  what  is  done  on  foreign  fields,  and  that  she 
may  appoint  a  commissioner  to  do  these  things ;  and  being  respon- 
sible to  her,  he  should  report  to  her  upon  the  work  done. 

Dr.  Wilson,  in  the  Missionary  for  October,  1881,  objects  that 
no  Presbytery  within  our  bounds  has  as  yet,  developed  the  means 
to  support  one  single  missionary  and  his  work.  Granted ;  but 
have  they  ever  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  trying — of  seeing 
whether  they  could  do  so?  It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  a  body,  in  no  way  whatever  responsible  for  the  work, 
should  not  furnish  the  means  to  carry  it  on.  Let  the  Presbytery 
as  such  feel  the  weight  of  a  personal  responsibility,  and  it  would 
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quickly  set  about  raising  the  necessary  means.  The  Church 
should  ponder  well  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  by  throwing 
upon  the  shoulders  of  every  minister,  elder,  and  deacon  in  our 
Church  an  individual,  personal  responsibility  in  the  work.  It  is 
in  vain  to  moralise  about  it  being  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to 
contribute  to  the  extent  of  his  or  her  ability.  But  if  one  particu- 
lar Presbytery  alone  should  be  unable  to  sustain  its  man  and  his 
work,  would  there  be  any  incongruity  or  insurmountable  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  an  adjoining  Presbytery  or  Presbyteries,  that  may 
not  have  a  man  in  the  field,  aiding  her?  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  if  the  .Presbyteries  do  the  work,  there  could  be  no  under- 
standing among  them.  Our  Constitution  beautifully  provides  for 
concert  of  action  in  the  superior  courts,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
provides  for  a  wholesome  distribution  instead  of  centralisation. 
The  Presbyteries  meet  in  the  Synods  and  again  in  the  Assembly, 
which  certainly  gives  them  ample  opportunity  for  concert  of 
action.  The  work  would  still  be  distributed  among  all  the  Pres- 
byteries, just  as  it  is  at  present.  And  pray,  what  would  hinder 
their  sustaining  as  many  missionaries  as  they  actually  do  sustain? 
If  tliey  unitedly  contribute  fifty  thousand  dollars  now,  could  they 
not  contribute  the  same  on  the  scriptural  plan?  But  Dr.  Wilson 
says  that  no  one  man  could  maintain  a  mission  by  himself.  But 
did  not  Paul  sustain  a  mission  alone?  And  he  pushed  his  work 
very  vigorously  and  successfully,  too.  "But  he  had  his  helpers." 
Of  course  he  had;  and  so  will  any  missionary,  who  is  alone, 
gather  around  him  his  native  helpers,  just  as  he  did.  But  how 
comes  it  that  one  single  missionary  sometimes  maintains  a  mission 
even  under  our  present  plan?  And  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  when  this  has  been  the  case,  the  results. have  been  as  great 
or  greater  than  when  a  "mission"  has  been  organised. 

Dr.  Wilson  thinks  that  for  a  mission  to  "be  permanent  and 
far-reaching  in  its  influence,  there  must  be  preaching,  teaching, 
translating,  managing  schools,  and  various  other  duties,  all  carried 
on  at  the  same  time,  to  which  no  one  man  is  competent."  But 
the  facts  are  against  him.  The  mission  which  was  the  most  per- 
manent and  fiir- reaching  in  its  influence,  of  which  we  have  any 
account  in  history,  was  conducted  by  one  man.     We  challenge 
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Pr.  Wilson  to  establish  any  mission  that  will  beat  Paul.  He  need 
not  remind  us  that  Paul  was  inspired.  His  inspiration  did  not 
give  him  any  additional  strength  to  travel  or  speak  or  write. 
The  fact  that  he  was  inspired  is  the  very  reason  why  we  should 
follow  his  example.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  join  issue  with  our 
venerable  and  respected  brother  when  he  includes  "teaching  and 
managing  of  schools"  as  a  necessary  element  in  a  successful  mis- 
sion. Schools  are  a  very  good  thing.  We  are  not  opposed  to 
schools.  But  we  claim  that  the  Church  has  no  commission  to 
engage  in  the  school  work.  All  money,  therefore,  that  the  Church 
contributes  towards  the  extension  of  the  Saviour's  kingdom  in  the 
world,  and  which  is  used  in  the  maintenance  of  mission  schools,  is 
a  misappropriation  of  the  Lord's  money.  In  the  second  place,  we 
claiiVi  that  mission  schools  are  a  snare  of  the  devil  to  hinder  the 
progress  of  the  gospel.  When  Dr.  Wilson,  or  any  other  advocate 
of  mission  schools  conducted  hy  the  Church,  condescends  to  offer 
any  proof  that  they  are  necessary  to  a  successful  mission,  we  will 
return  to  the  question  and  establish  the  two  points  we  make.  Let 
it  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  we  have  no  objection  to 
schools.  Christians  may  engage  in  them  if  they  wish ;  but  the 
Church,  ifi  her  corporate  capacity,  cannot  do  so.  Nor  do  we 
affirm  that  mission  schools  do  no  good;  the  devil  allows  them  to 
do  some  good,  in  order  not  to  allow  the  Church  to  abandon  them; 
but  we  affirm  that  they  are  heavy  clogs  upon  the  chariot  wheels 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Redeemer's  victorious  march. 

Taking  away,  therefore,  the  "teaching"  and  "managing  of 
schools,"  which  are  the  most  arduous  and  multifarious  duties  of 
the  mission,  we  respectfully  ask,  concerning  what  remains,  what- 
is  there  that  one  man  cannot  maintain  who  surrounds  himself  with 
native  helpers?  Preaching,  contributing  to  the  religious  literature 
of  the  country,  training  native  candidates  for^he  ministry,  direct- 
ing the  native  workers,  looking  after  the  churches.  Paul  did  all 
this,  and  so  can  any  other  man.  The  labor  will  be  "arduous," 
as  Paul's  seems  to  have  been ;  but  no  man  is  fit  to  enter  the  min- 
istry either  at  home  or  abroad  who  is  afraid  of  arduous  labor. 
And  if  any  man  finds  himself  in  a  large  city  where  there  is  more 
ground  than  he  can  occupy,  another  can  very  easily  be  sent  out 
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to  occupy  it.  Nor  do  we  see  that  ,the  ocean  would  be  any  broader 
or  deeper,  or  the  mountains  any  higher,  when  the  Presbyteries 
send  the  men  than  at  present  while  the  Executive  Committee 
sends  them.  ^.   ''/';-     '-^ 

But  Dr.  Wilson  assures  us  that  "confusion  and  disorder  must 
necessarily  arise  where  half  a  dozen  or  more  Presbyteries  are 
carrying  on  missionary  work  in  the  same  field."  Why  this  should 
be,  ho  does  not  inform  us.  If  the  IVesbyteries  should  herd  them 
together  and  ad()i)t  the  mongrel,  hybrid  ecclesiastical  court,  com- 
posed of  ministers  and  laymen,  and  invite  free  correspondence 
from  tlie  unmarried  ladies,  and  instruct  the  wives  of  missionaries 
to  engage  in  "the  general  work"  in  a  "desultory"  manner,  we 
can  easily  imagine  how  "confusion  and  disorder  must  necessarily 
arise,"  just  as  we  can  readily  see  how  it  might  possibly  arise  under 
tlie  conduct  of  an  Executive  Committee.  But  if  each  minister 
has  sole  jurisdiction  over  a  particular  field  or  church  or  work,  and 
is  individually  and  directly  responsible  to  his  Presbytery,  we  fall 
entirely  to  see  the  great  necessity  of  confusion.  Several  evangelists 
could  labor  in  this  way  in  the  same  province  or  country  with  no 
more  liability  to  disorder  and  confusion  than  when,  several  1^-es- 
byterics  belonging  to  the  same  Synod  have  evangelists  laboring 
in  the  same  State  at  home.  • 

As  Dr.  Lefevre  has  shown,  what  causes  disorder  is  two  separate 
jurisdictions  over  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  matter;  and  we  do  not  propose  by  any  means  that  two  or 
more  Presbyteries  should  have  such  jurisdiction. 

Dr.  Wilson,  however,  assures  us  that  if  the  health  of  one  laborer 
should  fail,  or  if  he  should  die,  "  the  whole  undertaking  would  fall 
to  the  ground."  Well,  it  is  a  great  pity  the  Saviour  and  his  in- 
sj)ired  apostles  did  not  think  of  that  fatal  contingency.  Just  think 
of  it!  If  Paul  had  died,  or  if  his  health  had  failed  under  his 
"arduous  and  multifarious"  duties,  his  whole  work  would  hjive 
fallen  to  the  ground !  If  there  bad  only  been  a  mission  with  more 
than  one  Apostle,  this  contingency  would  have  been  provided  for. 
"But  he  had  his  helpers,  and  there  were  other  apostles  like  John 
who  could  take  up  his  work."  And  cannot  the  one  missionary 
have  his  helpers,  and  could  not  some  brother  minister  take  up  his 
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work?     And  could  not  the  Presbytery  send  out  a  substitute  as 
easily  as  the  Executive  Committee? 

We  confess  that  in  our  views  upon  this  subject,  we  are  the  fol- 
lower of  Dr.  Tliornwell.  We  are  not  ashamed  of  our  views,  as 
w(!  are  not  ashamed  of  our  master.  Nor  are  we  a  blind  follower; 
if  we  were,  we  would  as  soon  follow  Thornwell  as  any  master  we 
know.  We  were  convinced,  when  we  first  read  his  plan  of  con- 
ducting missions,  that  he  was  right.  Our  experience  and  studies 
upon  the  question  since  have  only  confirmed  us  in  those  views. 
Tlie  power  of  his  name  is  felt  to  be  so  great  in  our  Church,  tliat 
tJK!  advocates  of  "  Our  Schemes  "  attempt  to  break  its  force  by  the 
assurance  that  he  was  not  of)posed  to  Committees  on  principle, 
and,  moreover,  that  his  hand  had  a  large  share  in  their  organisa- 
tion. Grant  it.  Still  that  is  far  from  proving  that  his  ideal  was 
Conmiittees,  or  that  he  preferred  them.  It  does  not  prove  that 
'ho  <lid  not  believe  the  Presbyteries  were  the  proper  and  competent 
bodies  to  direct  missions,  nor  that  he  had  abandoned  apian  which 
he  found  in  Scripture.  It  is  simply  an  illustration  of  his  willing- 
ness to  harmonise  with  his  brethren.  Had  he  alone  started  our 
foi-eign  missionary  operations,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  put  his 
own  ideal  scriptural  plan  into  practice.  But  there  were  others 
wlio  did  not  agree  with  him.  What  was  he  to  do?  Just  what  he 
did:  harmonise  and  aid  his  brethren  by  giving  "his  hand  to  have 
a  hirge  share  in  tlie  organisation  of  our  Committees."  The  fol-. 
lowing  extracts  from  his  famous  discussion  on  the  subject  are  suf- 
ficiently clear  and  explicit.  The  reader  will  pardon  so  extended 
a  (quotation  in  view  of  the  fact  that  those  who  attempt  to  interfere 
in  the  present  management  of  the  "Schemes  "  of  the  Church  are 
called  radicals,  innovators,  communists,  etc. 

"  There  are  two  great  departments  of  the  missionary  work- 
spiritual  and  temporal;  and  the  provisions  for  each  of  these  are 
made  in  our  Book.  The  power  of  ordaining  the  evangelist  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  Presbytery ;  so  does  the  oversight  of  him 
and  his  charge  if  he  should  succeed  in  gathering  a  people  to  the 
Lord  from  among  the  outcasts  of  ignorance  and  sin.  To  the  Pres- 
bytery, according  to  our  Constitution,  and  to  that  alone,  he  is 
immediately  responsible.     To  it  he  must  give  an  account  of  his 
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labors ;  from  it  he  must  seek  counsel  and  direction ;    and  in  eon- 

formity  with  its  requirements  he  is  expected  to  walk."    (Vol.  IV., 

p.  152.)  ''"-■^''  v-.■■'■^^.^.--•-^^^ -,;v. .:,,;.  ■ 

"The  other  department  of  duty  connected  with  the  missionary 
work  respects  the  making  adequate  provision  for  the  temporal. 
8upiK)rt  of  the  evangelists  and  their  families.  For  this  busincHS 
it  is  supposed  that  the  Presbyteries  are  wholly  un(pmlified.  It 
has  been  frecjuently  admitted  that  while  everything  connected 
with  the  spiritual  aspects  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missicms  falls 
appropriately  within  the  j)rovince  of  the  Presbytery,  there  is  no 
ade(juate  arrangement  in  our  Book  for  conducting  the  pecuniary 
matters  of  the  various  stations  with  efliciency  and  success.  This, 
we  a[)prehend,  is  a  great  mistake.  In  the  first  place,  the  Consti- 
tution expressly  provides  that  the  judicatory  sending  out  any  mis- 
sionary must  support  him.  In  the  second  place,  the  Book  provides 
that  our  churches  should  be  furnished  with  a  class  of  oflic(M"s  for 
the  ex|)ress  purpose  of  attending  to  the  temporal  matters  of  the 
Church;  an<l  these  deacons  niiglit  be  uuide  the  collecting  agents 
of  tlie  l^resbytery  in  every  congregation,  and  through  them  the 
necessary  funds  could  be  easily  obtained  and  without  expense. 
For  transmission  to  foreign  parts,  nothing  more  would  be  neces- 
sary than  sim[)ly  to  emj)l()y  either  some  extensive  nicrchant  in 
any  of  our  large  cities,  who  for  the  usual  percentage  would  attend 
to  the  whole  matter,  or  a  committee  of  deacons  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  for  the  purpose.  So  far,  then,  as  the  collection  and 
disl)urMement  of  funds  are  concerned,  our  Constitution  has  made 
the  most  abundant  provision."     (P.  154.) 

"  IMie  people  should  know  the  character  and  sentiments  of  the 

missionaries  sustained  by  their  liberality The  Presbytei'V 

that  sends  a  mxin  would  know  him  [italics  his],  the  churches 
within  its  bounds  would  know  him,  and,  consequently,  would  know 
what  they  are  sui)porting.  If  the  Presbytery  that  sends  hiiii 
should  be  unable  to  support  him,  it  can  call  upon  a  neighboring 
Presbytery,  to  which  it  is  perfectly  well  known,  for  assistance; 
and  that  Presbytery  would  have  full  security  from  its  position  for 
the  soundness  of  the  man  whom  it  is  called  upon  to  assist.  Such  is 
the  spirit  and  provisions  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  our  Form  of 
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Government.  The  funds  thus  raised  could  either  be  transmitted  by 
iiiurcantile  agents  of  the  Presbytery,  or  by  a  central  committee  of 
tlie  Assembly,  consisting  of  business  men,  charged  only  with  execu- 
tive duties  [italics  his],  and  not  intrusted  with  discretionary  power." 
(Pp.  lOf),  106).  "Our  own  impression  is,  that,  on  the  score  of 
diffusing  religious  intelligence  among  all  classes  of  our  church 
ni(!mbers,  a  special  organisation  is  not  so  efficient  as  the  regular 
jK^tion  of  our  church  courts  promises  to  be.  If  these  benevolent 
operations  were  treated  by  the  PrcMbytery  as  a  part  of  their  ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical  business;  if  the  communications  of  their  min- 
isters from  abrond  were  read  and  discussed  as  the  documents  sent 
from  the  churches  at  home  usually  are,  and  the  necessities  of  a 
dying  world  which  thoy  disclose  made  the  subjects  of  special  con- 
sideration and  earnest  prayer,  the  effect  upon  the  Church  at  large 
would  bo  incalculably  greater  than  under  the  existing  arrange- 
ment in  which  these  things  pass  in  the  solemn  conclave  of  a 
chosen  few,  and  are  known  no  farther  than  the  circulation  of  a 
nie;igre  monthly  periodical  can  make  them  known."    (P.  170.) 

It  is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun  that  Dr.  Thornwcll  believed 
that  the  Presbytery  should  have  immediate  and  sole  direction  and 
oversight  of  its  evangelists,  and  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  him 
by  means  of  the  deacons  in  its  various  churches.  This  was  his 
ideal  plan,  because  he  found  it  in  the  word  and  our  Book.  This 
paper  was  reviewed  by  Dr.  Smyth,  who  understood  Dr.  Thorn- 
well's  plan  as  we  do,  but  who  says  of  it:  "I  fearlessly  stake  the 
issue  of  this  controversy  upon  the  single  (piestion.  Is  this  system 
of  means  adecpiatc  to  the  wants,  or  <loes  it  in  any  measure  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  case?  ....  There  is  to  our  minds  no  adap- 
tation in  the  system  hen;  proposed  of  the  means  to  the  end.  It  is 
p(!rfcctly  chimerical.  The  whole  scheme  is  built  upon  hypothesis 
and  the  most  Utopian  and  gratuitous  assumptions I  con- 
fess tliat  the  whole  scheme  appears  to  my  mind  preposterous  in  the 
extreme.  It  is,  as  I  view  it,  altogether  visionary,  and  in  no  de- 
gree adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  case."  Dr.  Thornwell  re- 
plied to  this  review  the  following  year.  In  this  reply  he  reaffirms 
and  sets  forth  even  more  explicitly  his  former  plan. 

He  says:  "Now,  what  is  required  that  our  church  courts  are 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  2 — 2. 
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not  qualified  to  do,  in  order  that  the  gospel  can  be  preached  either 
'.at  home  or  abroad?  Men  must  be  called  into  the  ministry  and 
qualified  by  a  special  unction  from  on  high,  as  well  as  by  the 
subordinate  teaching  of  man,  for  its  solemn  and  responsible  duties. 
When  men  give  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Church  that  they  are 
called  of  God  and  duly  prepared  to  preach  the  glorious  g08|)el, 
this  fact  is  declared  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  which  the  Pres- 
bytery alone  can  do.  We  have  now  the  preachers.  The  next 
business  is  to  send  them;  that  is,  to  support  them  by  supplying 
their  daily  wants  in  their  respective  fields  of  labor.  The  monc}' 
must  be  raised  by  the  separate  congregations ;  and  the  Scri{)tures 
have  appointed  a  set  of  officers  who  are  ordained  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  attending  to  the  secular  affairs  of  the  Church.  When  you 
have  raised  the  money,  the  next  step  is  to  send  it  to  the  preachers, 
which,  with  the  commercial  facilities  afforded  by  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  civilised  world,  can  surely  be  no  hard  matter.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  then,  supplies  us  with  preachers,  the  Presbytery 
ordains  them,  and  the  deacons  of  the  Church  support  them. 
What  more  is  required?  In  what  respects  is  this  arrangement 
defective  or  inadequate?  The  character,  qualifications,  and  con- 
trol of  the  minister  belong,  of  right,  to  the  Presbytery;  and  Avhen 
they  send  him  out,  they  are  furnished  in  every  congregation  with 
the  necessary  organisation  for  supplying  his  wants.  This  is  a 
plain  and  simple  matter,  and  evidently  requires  none  of  the  cum- 
brous and  circuitous  arrangements  which  characterise  the  Boards. 
The  Presbyteries  are  courts  acknowledged  by  our  Constitution ; 
....  if  one  Presbytery  should  be  too  feeble  to  support  its  mis- 
sionaries, provision  is  made  in  our  Book  for  its  obtaining  assist- 
ance from  neighboring  Presbyteries.  This  is  certainly  the  plan, 
and  the  only  plan,  contemplated  by  the  franiers  of  our  Form  of 
Government.  Yet  the  reviewer,  though  he  has  solemnly  received 
it  as  'agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,'  has  pronounced  it  to  be 
preposterous  and  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  dying 
world.  The  pith  of  his  whole  argument-r-if  argument  that  may 
be  called  which  arrives  at  a  conclusion  without  any  premises  at 
all — is  contained  in  the  following  extract."  Here  he  quotes  from 
Dr.  Smyth,  who  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  duties  or  work  which 
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the  Cliurch  has  to  do,  and  asserts  that  the  Presbyteries  are  in- 
adequate.     Dr.   Thornwell  then  continues:    ".Now,  this  whole 
paragraph,  which  v/as  intended  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  the 
phm  proposed  in  our  Book,  contains  nothing  but  a  statement  of 
the  various  details  of  the  work  to  be  done.    The  question  still  re- 
turns. Why  cannot  the  Presbyteries  accomplish  this  work  just  as 
efficiently  as  the  Boards?    ....    Is  there  anything  in  this  [the 
education  of  candidates]  too  hard  or  too  mysterious  for  a  Presby- 
tery to  perform  ?     The  money  must  be  collected  from  particular 
congregations,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  demands  of  a  Presbytery 
should  be  less  respected  than  the  authority  of  a  Board.  .  .  .  These 
ministers,  having  been  ordained,  must  next  be  sent  to  their  various 
fields  of  labor:  that  is  to  say,  they  must  bo  sustained.    But  what 
is  to  hinder  the  Presbyteries  from  supplying  them  with  the  means 
of  going  wherever  God,  in  his  providence,  may  call  them?     Give 
them  the  money,  and  they  can  easily  procure  their  own  convey- 
ances and  the  comforts  which  their  situations  require.     But  the 
reviewer  begs  us  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  field.    What  of  that  ? 
It  is  confessedly  extensive,  being  no  less  than  the  world;  but  can- 
not fifty  or  a  hundred  Presbyteries  survey  it  just  as  well  as  a 
single  Board?     ....     We  are  next  to  consider  the  number  of 
ministers  to  be  sent  forth.     Why  cannot  the  Presbyteries  count 
them  just  as  well  as  a  Board?    And  why  cannot  the  Presbyteries 
support  them  just  as  comfortably?     The  money,  after  all,  must 
be  collected  from  the  various  churches  under  the  care  of  the  dif- 
ferent Presbyteries,  and,  for  aught  that  I  can  see,  this  matter  can 
be  attended  to  just  as  well  by  those  who  have  the  immediate  care 
of  those  churches  as  by  a  body  five  hundred  miles  off.  ....    The 
reviewer's  proposition  was,  that  the  Presbyteries  are  inadequate 
to  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen;  the  proof  is,  that  sending  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen  includes  a  great  many  particulars ;  and  not 
a  solitary  reason  is  given  why  these  particulars,  so  elaborately  de- 
tjiiled,  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Presbyteries  to  manage  or 

conduct The  plan  there  insisted  on  [his  own  plan  insisted 

on  in  the  paper  first  quoted  from]  is,  that  the  courts  of  the  Church, 
the  Presbyteries  [italics  his],  are  to  do  the  business  now  done  by 
the  Boards,  and  to  employ  these  deacons,  according  to  God's  ap- 
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pointment,  as  their  financial  agents.  And  why  are  not  the  Pres- 
byteries just  as  trustworthy,  just  as  faithful,  just  as  able,  and  just 
as  efficient  as  the  Boards  that  have  been  named  ?  We  ask  the 
reviewer  to  give  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  reason ;  and  until  he 
does  this,  all  his  declamation,  however  pompous,  how  full  soever 
of 'sound  and  fury,'  must  still  be  taken  as  signifying  nothing. 
He  must  show  us  why  it  is  that  the  '  supervision,  direction,  and 
controV  [italics  ours]  ....  cannot  just  as  safely  be  committed 
to  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church  as  to  ecclesiastical  corporations. 
I  ask,  triumphantly.  Why?  and  echo  answers  Why ?  "  (Pp.  198- 
199.)  lie  finally  closes  his  answer  to  the  review  by  additional 
arguments  in  favor  of  his  plan.  "Before  closing  this  article,  I 
wish  to  present  a  few  additional  considerations,  showing  that  the 
Presbyteries  ought  to  take  the  whole  business  of  Missions  into 
their  own  hands  [italics  ours]:  1.  The  first  is,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  absolutely  requires  it  [italics  ours].  ;  .  .  . 
2.  Another  reason  ....  is,  that  in  this  way  the  churches  will 
know  what  they  are  actually  sending  to  the  heathen,  whether  the 

gospel  of  Christ  or  the  traditions  of  men 3.  Another 

reason  is,  that  the  undivided  energies  of  our  churches  might  be 
called  into  action.  The  whole  body  would  be  reached.  Let  it  be 
made  a  part  of  the  ordinary  business  of  our  Presbyteries  to  pray 
and  jirovide  for  the  wants  of  a  perishing  world,  and  a  new  and 
glorious  order  of  things  will  speedily  arise." 

We  have  quoted  largely  from  Dr.  Thornwell  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  we  wish  the  Church  to  see  that  what  he  wislied 
was  tliat  individual  Presbyteries  should  have  the  immediate  and 
sole  supervision  of  the  foreign  missionary  work  ;  and  we  wish  her 
to  see  that  it  is  not  in  stray  sentences  here  and  there  that  he  liints 
at  such  a  plan,  as  though  it  were  a  mere  notion  on  his  part  tliat 
the  Presbyteries  might  possibly  direct  the  work.  He  discusses  it 
at  length,  proving  by  extended  arguments  that  it  is  the  scriptural 
and  constitutional  plan,  as  well  as  the  plan  best  calculated  to  en- 
list the  sympathies  and  develop  the  energies  of  the  whole  Church. 
In  a  second  paper,  a  year  later,  written  in  answer  to  a  reviewer, " 
he  restates  and  reaffirms  his  position,  defending  it  against  the 
objections  and  criticism  of  his  opponent,  showing  that  not  only 
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are  the  Presbyteries  competent  to  do  the  work,  but  that  they  are 
the  very  bodies  which,  according  to  our  Constitution,  should  of 
right  and  obligation  do  this. 

Nor  is  there  any  proof  that  he  afterwards  abandoned  his  ground 
in  regard  to  the  Presbyteries.  There  is  nothing  in  his  memorable 
debate  on  Boards  to  indicate  that  he  did  so.  That  was  a  discus- 
sion simply  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  any  organic  change  in 
the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions.  Dr.  Thornwell  took  the  ground 
that  the  Board  should  be  abolished ;  that  instead  of  having  an 
Executive  Committee  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  Board, 
there  should  be  the  same  Executive  Committee,  but  appointed  by 
and  directly  responsible  to  the  Assembly.  His  great  argument 
was,  that  Christ  appointed  the  Church  in  her  organised  capacity 
to  do  the  work,  and  on  strict  construction  principles  the  Assembly 
could  not  delegate  her  work  to  a  vicar ;  she  must  do  her  own 
work,  and  doing  it  she  could  introduce  nothing  into  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  except  such  "circumstances"  as  might  be 
necessary  to  enable  her  to  do  her  work.  He  maintained  that  the 
Board  was  not  a  circumstance,  while  the  Executive  Committee 
was.  As  a  strict  constructionist,  he  could  agree  to  courts  employ- 
ing Committees  that  might  be  ntrictly  executive — mere  hands  of 
the  courts.  Dr.  Hodge  opposed  strict  construction  principles,  so 
that  the  debate  naturally  ran  into  a  discussion  of  Presbyterianism. 
The  question  at  issue  was  not  by  any  means.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  conduct  the  foreign  missionary  work?  but,  Are  Boards 
allowable? 

The  editors  of  Dr.  Thornweirs  works  say  upon  this  point : 
"Touching  the  conduct  of  missions  by  Presbyteries,  .  .  .  Dr. 
Thornwell  was  content  with  urging  his  views  earnestly,  but  he 
made  it  a  principle  through  life  always  to  submit  to  his  brethren  in 
matters  of  established  and  organised  policy ;  his  temper  had  in  it  no 
spice  whatever  of  the  seditious  or  the  radical.  ...  As  to  the 
conduct  of  missions,  while  insisting  on  the  competency  of  the 
Presbyteries,  and  preferring  their  control  to  that  of  Boaras,  he 
did  not  object  on  principle  to  the  Assembly's  undertaking  the 
management  of  that  work,  provided  that  its  control  was  direct 
through  a  mere  Executive  Committee."     This  agrees  with  Dr, 
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Thornwell's  own  reply  to  Dr.  Ilodge;  "Again,  my  brother  twits 
me  with  supporting  the  Board  while  professing  to  be  conscion- 
tiously  opposed  to  the  princij)les  of  tlieir  constitution.  Would 
he  have  us  to  he  factious  ?  Moderator,  I  have  never  said  to  iny 
brethren,  to  whom  I  promised  submission  in  the  Lord,  'I  cannot 
submit,  I  will  not  submit.'  I  will  submit  to  my  brethren,  even 
when  I  think  they  are  mistaken,  if  the  submission  be  not  sinful." 

And  thus  it  happens,  that  while  no  one  had  a  larger  share 
than  Dr.  Thorn  well  in  the  organisation  of  our  Executive  Com- 
mittees, still  the  conduct  of  missions  by  the  Preshyterien  was  his 
ideal,  his  predilected  plan ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that,  had 
he  alone  started  the  foreign  missionary  work  of  our  Church,  ho 
would  have  committed  it  to  the  Presbyteries. 

Dr.  Wilson  says  in  the  Soutiikhn  Preshytkiitan  Review, 
April,  1881,  page  249 : 

"Dr.  Tliornwdll,  tluui  frouli  from  a  sliarp  coiitrovorHy  in  tlio  old  Church 
about  tho  abuHO  of  IJoardH,  had  a  share  in  constructing  thin  couHtitution 
[of  our  Executive  Counnittee],  and  Huid  at  the  time,  uh  the  writer  per- 
sonally testifies,  that  ho  was  not  only  satisfied  with  it,  hut  that  every- 
thing had  been  secured  in  this  constitution  which  ho  had  ever  contended 
for  in  the  united  Church." 

After  reading  the  copious  extracts  that  we  have  made  from  Dr. 
Thornwcll,  the  reader  will  no  doubt  coincide  with  us  in  the 
opinion  that  either  Dr.  Wilson's  memory  failed  him  as  to  the 
exact  language  used  by  Dr.  Thornwcll,  or  that  the  latter  did  not 
remember  at  the  moment  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Smyth.  Had 
he  said  that  in  the  constitution  of  our  Executive  Committees 
everything  was  secured  that  he  had  contended  for  in  his  sharp 
controversy  with  Dr.  Hodge  about  the  abuse  of  Boards,  it  would 
have  been  strictly  correct ;  but  that  Executive  Committees  se- 
cures everything  that  ho  ''had  ever  contended  for  in  the  united 
Church,"  is  far,  indeed,  from  harmonising  with  what  he  left  be- 
hind him  in  writing. 

An  able  debater  in  the  General  Assembly  in  1881,  assured  his 
hearers  that  if  Dr.  Thornwcll  were  alive  now,  he  would  be  in  favor 
of  continuing  everything  just  as  it  is  in  the  Church.  And  Dr. 
Wilson  thinks  if  he  had  edited  his  own  works,  he  would  not  have 
published  his  discussion  with  Dr.  Smyth.     That  is  a  cheap  way, 
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indeed,  to  break  the  force  of  the  testimony  of  great  men,  and 
bring  thorn  in  to  prove  the  opposite  of  what  they  taught  while  on 
cirtJi.  We  recommend  the  stratagem  to  our  Arminian  brethren 
who  may  want  the  weight  of  Paul's  testimony  against  the  doctrine 
of  predestination.  All  they  have  to  do  is  simply  to  assure  the 
Avorld  that  the  Apostle  changed  his  mind  after  he  got  to  heaven, 
and  if  he  were  alive  now  he  would  be  on  their  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  would  not  write  certain  things  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. -; 

We  offer  no  apology  for  closing  our  discussion  under  this  head 
witli  the  closing  words  of  Dr.  Thornwell ;  "Let  all  our  Presbyte- 
ries, marslialhul  under  their  glorious  Leader,  go  out  like  the 
tribes  of  Israel  under  the  conduct  of  Joshua;  let  them  all  come 
up  in  unbroken  phalanx  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty,  and  they  will  soon  have  as  signal  won- 
ders to  celebratt)  as  the  ancient  people  of  God.  What  we  want 
m faith — faith  in  the  divine  promises;  faith  in  the  divine  ap- 
pointments— and  when  this  faith  is  imparted,  earthen  pitchers 
and  lamps  will  be  strong  and  resistless  in  our  hands.  To  this 
faith  our  Church  is  returning.  God  grant  that  she  may  be  fully 
established  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone."  , 

Relations  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Manual  of  Missions  says  of  the  foreign  minister:  "So 
far  as  his  work  in  the  foreign  field  is  concerned,  he  is  a  mission- 
ary of  the  General  Assembly."  The  Fcclesiastical  Status  8&ya : 
''He  is  to  continue  to  be  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  .  .  .  with 
this  understanding,  that  when  he  is  ordained  to  the  work  of  a 
foreign  missionary,  he  is  transferred  by  his  Presbytery  to  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  Assembly,  so  far  as  his  missionary 
labors  in  a  foreign  field  ia,re  concerned.  .  .  .  The  Assembly  sim- 
ply  claims  the  right  to  direct  his  labors." 

After  our  discussion  under  the  preceding  head,  it  is,  of  course, 
unnecessary  to  say  that  we  cannot  agree  with  this  view.  We  do 
not  think  the  Assembly  should  control  and  direct  him  in  his 
work.     He  should  i)ot  be  the  Assembly's  evangelist. 
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"■■'  1.  In  i\\G  first  place,  he  is,  according  to  Scripture  and  our 
Constitution,  the  Presbytery's  commissioner.  The  ProHbytery 
prepares  him  for  work,  she  ordains  him  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
and  she  solemnly  sets  him  apart  to  his  special  work,  and  coiihg- 
quently  she  is  solemnly  bound  to  control  and  direct  him  in  that 
work.  The  man  and  the  work  are  hers,  and  when  the  Assem- 
bly appropriates  him  and  the  work,  she  commits  a  species  of 
ecclesiastical piracg.  What  right  has  she  to  thus  rob  the  Pres- 
byteries of  the  most  precious,  tlie  most  glorious  part  of  the  work 
with  which  the  Constitution  endows  them  V  She  has  no  right  to 
deprive  them  of  tlieir  birth-right — the  privilege  and  high  honor 
of  sending  the  gospel  to  the  nations.  She  has  no  right  to  de- 
prive them  of  this  means  of  grace,  this  precious  heritage,  and 
this  solemn  trust. 

2.  The  efiect  upon  the  Church  and  the  cause  of  missioriH  is 
evil.  The  wrong  done  the  J^resbytories  by  the  Assembly,  by  an 
inevitable  law  of  nature,  reacts  upon  herself  and  does  violence  to 
the  whole  body.  If  the  life-giving  I)lood  that  should  IUjw  through 
one  limb  is  aj)pro{)riated  by  the  head,  the  inevitable  result  will 
be  not  only  the  decay  of  the  limb,  but  the  disease  of  the  whole 
body.  It  is  just  as  unwise  and  dangerous  to  confer  upon  the 
Assembly  tlui  most  exalted  function  of  the  Presbytery  as  it 
would  be  to  confer  upon  the  deacon,  as  sucli,  a  large  part  of  the  i)e- 
culiar  functions  of  the  minister  of  the  word.  The  natural  result 
of  taking  the  work  of  missions  from  the  Presbyteries  and  giving 
it  to  the  Assembly,  must  needs  be  evil,  and  it  is  so  in  point  of 
fact.  The  work  of  the  Presbyteries  is  confined  to  the  small  ter- 
ritory circumscribed  by  their  own  narrow  limits.  Is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  tli(!se  bodies  should  take  an  active  interest  in  what 
belongs  to  another  court?  The  fact  is,  they  meet  from  year  to 
year,  and,  receiving  no  report  or  communication  of  any  kind 
from  their  commissioners,  and  having  no  connexion  whatever 
with  them  and  their  work,  there  is  nothing  to  call  forth  their  en- 
ergies, their  sympathies,  and  an  active  interest  in  the  work.  The 
voice  of  the  Presbyteries  is  silenced,  their  energies  are  paralysed, 
their  sympathies  are  not  enlisted,  because  the  incentives  have  all 
been  taken  away  by  the  Assembly. 
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The  Presbyteries  are  the  courts  nearest  to  the  churches,  and 
liave  immediate  control  over  them.  They  cannot,  of  course,  com- 
niimicate  to  their  churches  an  interest  which  they  do  not  feel,  and 
sympathy  which  they  themselves  do  not  have.  By  removing  the 
work,  the  men,  and  the  responsibility,  the  farthest  possible  from 
tlie  churches,  the  Assembly  has  thereby  diminished  to  that  extent 
tlioir  personal  and  active  interest  in  the  work.  Not  the  hun- 
diedth  part  of  the  evil  thus  done  can  be  compensated  by  circu- 
lars from  Executive  Committees  and  visits  to  Synods  by  Secre- 
taries, however  touching  the  circulars  and  however  stirring  the 
visits.  If  the  Presbyteries  profanely  sell  their  birth-right,  they 
can  only  sit  down  and  cat  their  mess  of  red  pottage  that  they  have 
rcc(Mved  in  exchange,  and  afterwards  bewail  the  want  of  interest 
in  inissions  on  the  part  of  the  churches,  and  wonder  and  wonder 
why  it  is  that  Christians  do  not  love  the  heathen. 

8.  In  the  third  place,  the  Assembly  should  not  assume  the 
(lir(!ct  work  of  missions,  because  nhe  is  incompetent.  Let  her 
undertake  it  but  once;  it  would  consume  more  time  and  patience 
and  more  study  on  the  part  of  each  individual  member  than 
could  possibly  be  given.  All  are  sujiposed  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  general  knowledge  in  regard  to  our  missionaries  and 
tlieir  work,  and  the  people  among  whom  they  labor.  But  there 
are  a  thousand  ({uestions  involved  in  the  minutite  that  each  mem- . 
b(!r  would  have  to  know  in  order  to  enable  him  to  discuss  and  vote 
intelligently.  These  questions  relate  to  the  establishment  and 
nijinagement  of  schools  and  new  stations,  or  aid  to  be  given  to 
tliose  already  in  operation.  No  Assembly  could  possibly  under-  ' 
take  to  decide  all  the  multifarious  and  intricate  questions  involved 
in  the  conduct  of  all  our  missions  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
world  during  one  year.  The  same  amount  of  labor  and  time 
niust  be  given  by  each  Assembly,  since  each  is  composed  of  en- 
tirely new  material.  The  Assembly  is,  from  the  composition  of 
the  court,  as  well  as  from  the  amount  and  intricacy  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  incompetent  to  do  it  directly.  She  does  not  pretend 
to  do  it ;  and  we  very  much  doubt  if  any  man  would  have  the 
courage  to  affirm  that  she  is  competent  to  the  task. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  received  the  Missionary  for  October, 
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1881,  in  which  our  view  is  emphatically  confirmed.     An  editorial 
says:       ■  ■-■■^■:''■:■^;vvv^v':^;^:;•^  ■■.,/:-"  ;"-^^^^  ",-'''„^. 

"It  is  obvious  to  common  observation  that  she  [the  Assembly]  cannot 
manage  all  its  endless  details  [the  work  of  Foreign  Missions]  in  her  as- 
sembled collective  capacity.  It  would  require  at  least  a  month's  session, 
even  if  it  were  otherwise  practicable,  to  consider  the  multifarious  qiK's- 
tions  that  would  be  brought  up  for  discussion.  More  than  this,  every 
member  of  the  Assembly,  before  he  could  vote  intelligently  on  many  of 
these  questions,  would  have  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the 
whole  scope  of  the  work.  ...  Of  course  there  is  no  way  for  the  Assem- 
bly to  act  in  relation  to  this  matter,  except  to  follow  the  line  mapped  out 
for  her  in  our  Constitution.  In  other  words,  she  must  prosecute  the  work 
through  the  agency  of  an  eccleitiastical  commission^  ^r 

Thus  the  incompetency  of  the  Assembly  to  do  the  work  lior- 
self  is  frankly  acknowledged ;  but  then  she  can  appoint  an 
"agency."  Oh  yes ;  she  lays  violent  hands  upon  the  commis- 
sioner and  the  work  of  the  Presbytery,  and  then  finds  that  slie 
has  got  an  elephant.  Not  knowing  what  to  do  with  him,  instead 
of  lionestly  returning  him  to  his  rightful  owner,  she  appoints  an 
"agency"  to  feed  him,  clothe  him,  harness  him,  put  him  to  work, 
and  control  him  in  his  work. 

Now,  this  confessed  incompetency  of  the  Assembly,  and  tlie 
entire  competency  of  the  Presbyteries  to  do  the  work  without 
introducing  or  employing  any  agency  at  all,  is  a  most  powerful 
argument  that  the  work  should  be  done  by  the  Presbyteries. 
The  Presbyteries  meet  semi-annually  ;  each  one  has  charge  of 
only  one  field,  and  one  or  two  men  ;  they  are  composed  always 
of  the  same  members  who  can  easily  keep  abreast  of  their  work. 
Simplicity  is  one  of  the  crowning  glories  of  the  Saviour's  king- 
dom, and  the  Church  is  bound  to  conduct  her  work  in  the 
way  that  will  secure  the  greatest  possible  simplicity. 

After  all,  what  does  the  Assembly  do  towards  controlling  and 
directing  the  evangelist  and  his  work  more  than  she  would  do  if 
the  whole  work  were  left  with  the  Presbyteries  ?  As  it  is,  she 
appoints  a  Standing  Committee  to  examine  the  Minutes  of  tlie 
Executive  Committee  and  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer.  On 
the  other  plan,  she  would  still  appoint  the  same  Standing  Com- 
mittee to  examine  the  Reports  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  make  the 
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same  recommendations  that  they  now  make.  Her  Standing 
Committee  now  examines  the  work  done  during  the  previous 
year,  and  reports  upon  the  same,  approving,  or  else  disapproving, 
tho  way  it  has  been  done,  recommending  to  the  Assembly  what- 
ev(!r  the  Executive  Committee  may  think  of  importance  to  the 
work  for  the  year  to  come.  The  Assembly  then  simply  votes  the 
adoption  of  the  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee.  The  only 
thing  done  in  point  of  fact  by  the  Assembly  is  the  appointment 
of  the  Standing  Committee  by  the  Moderator,  and  voting  the 
ad()[)tion  of  its  Report  when  presented.  All  this  could  and  should 
be  (lone,  if  the  work  were  directly  under  the  direction  of  the 
Presbyteries.  And  it  would  be  done  far  more  intelligently  than 
it  now  is,  inasmuch  as  a  large  number  in  the  body  would  be  dele- 
gates from  Presbyteries  engaged  in  the  work,  who  would  come 
with  a  full  personal  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  their  respective 
fields.  These  delegates  could  exchange  views,  and  also  enlighten 
their  brethren  in  regard  to  their  work.  The  Assembly  could  do 
more  than  it  now  does.  It  could,  as  the  old  Book  prescribed,  in- 
struct any  Presbytery  to  send  a  commissioner  to  occupy  any  field 
it  might  wish  to  have  occupied.  It  could  and  would  be  the  me- 
dium for  equalising  and  distributing  the  work.  If  any  Presby- 
tery is  unable  to  sustain  its  station,  the  Synod  should  indicate  the 
neighboring  Presbytery  or  Presbyteries  that  could  most  con- 
veniently aid  it.  If  the  work  of  any  Synod  develops  beyond  its 
ability  to  sustain  it,  the  General  Assembly  could  indicate  the 
Presbyteries  within  the  bounds  of  an  adjoining  Synod  that  could 
aid  the  Presbyteries  nearest  to  them.  If  the  work  of  the  whole 
Church  should  develop  beyond  her  ability  to  sustain  it,  she  could 
either  do  as  is  done  under  our  present  system,  namely,  break 
up  whole  missions,  recall  the  missionaries,  and  abandon  the 
work  in  some  parts  of  the  heathen  world,  and  curtail  the  work  in 
Jill  the  other  fields,  by  cutting  down  the  appropriations  for  them; 
or  she  could  appoint  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer. 

The  relations,  then,  that  actually  exist  between  the  evangelist 
and  the  Assembly  are  just  the  relations  that  we  maintain  should 
exist.  There  are  not,  should  not,  and  cannot  be,  direct  and  im- 
mediate relations.     The  Assembly  should  not,  as  in  point  of  fact 
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it  does  not,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot,  immediately 
direct  and  supervise  the  man  and  his  work.  Its  functions  should 
be  limited  to  the  review  and  control  of  the  bodies  that  have,  or 
should  have,  the  direct  oversight  of  him  ;  that  is,  the  Synod  and 
Presbytery  ;  as  in  fact  they  are  limited  to  the  review  and  con- 
trol of  the  work  of  the  Committee  and  Mission.  ?fe 

To  the  Executive  Committee. 

"The  most  unbecoming  and  paralysing  disorder  of  all  is  the 
coexistence  of  two  jurisdictions  on  the  same  matter,  at  the  same 

time,  and  over  the  same  subject."     So  says  Dr.  Lefevre,  and  so 

say  we.         '  ■•"■,■-  ■...-'.:-■  ■■■/■■  .- ^  ■•  _^■^  •,...-...■      ,    . 

And  what  becomes  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery  over 
the  foreign  minister  while  the  Committee  are  exercising  full  con- 
trol over  him  ?  The  Committee  have  entire  control  over  him  and 
his  work,  and  any  attempted  "oversight"  on  the 'part  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, as  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  contemplated,  would  be  dis- 
order of  the  deadliest  sort ;  it  would  be  regarded  by  the  Commit- 
tee as  an  infringement  of  their  rights.  The  mission,  in  its  or- 
ganised capacity,  is  obliged  to  send  up  to  Baltimore,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  a  full  report  of  the  whole  work.  Now,  if  the  indi- 
vidual missionary  is  allowed  to  communicate  with  his  Presbytery 
directly,  telling  all  about  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  wants  to 
do,  his  Presbytery  might  possibly  become  interested  in  his  special 
plans,  and  want  to  aid  him  in  his  work  with  their  prayers  and 
money.  But  according  to  the  Manual^  "special  appeals"  are  . 
forbidden.  Only  the  Committee,  it  is  said,  can  know  the  wants 
of  the  whole  field  and  the  resources  of  the  home  Church ;  so  that 
only  they  can  be  consulted  and  communicated  with  about  special 
works.  The  Presbyteries  must  content  themselves  with  general- 
ities, and  even  the  generalities  as  the  Committee  may  see  them, 
and  be  pleased  to  present  them  to  the  public. 

Lest  the  brethren  of  the  Committee  should  think  that  we  are 
directing  what  we  may  have  to  say  to  them  personally,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  assure  them  and  the  Church  that  we  are  discussing 
the  principles  of  the  Manual,  and  the  natural  and  inevitable  con- 
sequences  of  our  present  plan.     The  foreign  ministers   cannot 
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communicate  with  the  home  Church,  except  through  the  Commit- 
tee. Now,  we  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  is  it  wise 
to  cut  her  missionaries  oiF  from  their  brethren  ?  Is  it  wise  to 
silence  their  voices  ?  Is  it  wise  to  forbid  their  laying  their  opin- 
ions and  their  individual  plans  and  work  before  the  Church,  in 
their  own  language,  and  as  they  see  it  ?  The  whole  work  and 
the  views  of  all  the  missionaries  must  go  to  the  Church  through 
the  same  mould.  Now  we  by  no  means  call  in  question  the  wis- 
dom of  the-  Secretaries  who  edit  the  Missionary^  and  have  to 
present  the  views  and  work  of  the  missionaries  to  the  Church  ; 
we  by  no  means  say  that  the  missionaries  are  necessarily  cor- 
rect. They  often  differ  among  themselves  in  their  views.  But 
we  do  say  that  the  proper  judges  of  their  views  and  work  are  the 
ministers  and  elders  and  members  of  tlie  whole  Church.  It  is 
idle  to  speak  of  the  Missionary  being  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion. The  Missionary  has  its  editors,  who  are  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Committee.  They  could  not  publish  all  that  is  written  for- 
publication  ;  nor  can  they  be  expected  to  publish  views  that 
would  controvert  their  views  and  plans.  There  is  no  man  in 
Christendom  who  would  do  it.  When,  therefore,  the  Secretaries 
pifblish  private  letters  not  intended  for  publication,  but  which 
they  think  should  be  published,  and  when  they  fail  to  publish 
communications,  or  parts  of  communications,  which  they  think 
unnecessary  or  prejudicial,  or  not  in  harmony  with  their  ideas, 
they  are  simply  exercising  their  right.  But  is  it  best  for  the 
Church  to  establish  a  foundry  for  casting  the  views  and  work  of 
those  she  sends  to  evangelise  the  world,  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
seipience,  moulding  the  views  of  the  home  Church  ?  The  Church 
would  do  well  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  tremendous  power 
that  she  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  by  making  him  the 
sole  medium  of  communication  between  the  Church  and  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

But  they  tell  us  that  the  Committee,  as  its  mame  indicates,  is 
only  executive  ;  it  simply  executes  the  orders  of  the  General  As- 
sembly (as  a  hand  executes  the  orders  of  the  head),  and  is  direct- 
ly responsible  to  it;  and  is  appointed  each  year,  and  may  be 
changed  by  any  Assembly.     Well,  it  does  executive  business;  we 
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do  not  gainsay  that.  It  is  appointed  each  year;  no  one  can  dls- 
putc  that.  But  wouhl  any  Assembly  dare  to  appoint  a  new  Sec- 
retary or  a  different  Committee  from  what  is  appointed  each  year? 
It  could  not  be  done.  Not  that  those  brethren  have  the  power  to 
prevent  it.  But  let  the  Church  make  the  experiment  a  few  years. 
Let  the  Baltimore  brethren  heartily  agree  to  it  and  urge  it  ui)on 
the  Church  to  try  for  a  few  years  the  experiment  of  appointing  a 
new  Committee  each  year?  Where  would  it  land  the  missionary 
work  ?  One  of  the  most  powerful  motives  urged  in  the  St.  Louis 
Assembly  for  keeping  the  two  Committees  together  at  Baltimore 
was,  that  Dr.  Mcllwaine  might  be  trained  as  Dr.  Wilson's  suc- 
cessor. Everybody  knows  that  the  Secretary  must  have  large 
experience  and  practice^  and  the  Committee-men  must  also  be 
trained,  as  has  been  urged  by  the  friends  of  Committees.  Now, 
is  all  this  consistent  with  a  yearly  change?  If,  then,  a  yearly 
change  is  utterly  impossible,  why  do  the  advocates  of  Committees 
.  make  so  much  of  a  yearly  appointment  ?  What  virtue  is  there 
in  the  mere  formality,  when  awary  one  knows  that  the  same  men 
have  to  serve  again  ?  It  does  not  make  them  a  particle  more 
responsible.  The  Church  cannot  appoint  others  without  preju- 
dicing the  work,  and  this  she  would  not  do  unless  the  actual  in- 
cumbent should  be  incompetent  or  guilty  of  malfeasance,  in  which 
case  the  Assembly  could  very  easily  substitute  him.  This  prac- 
tice of  a  yearly  appointment  is  a  mere  useless  formality,  that 
serves  only  to  deceive  the  unthinking. 

But  is  the  Committee  directly  responsible  to  the  Assembly  ? 
Let  the  Church  reflect  one  moment  upon  what  takes  place  annu- 
ally at  the  Assembly.  The  Constitution  of  the  Committee  re- 
(juires  it  "to  lay  before  the  General  Assembly  from  year  to  year 
a  full  report  of  the  whole  work,  and  of  their  receipts  and  exi)on- 
ditures,  together  with  their  books  of  minutes,  for  examination." 
But  how  is  this  done?  The  first  thing  done  always  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  Standing  Committees  by  the  Moderator.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Executive  Committee,  who,  according  to  the  [)ro- 
visions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Committee,  is  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  Committee  and  the  Assembly,  lays 
everything  before  the  Standing   Committee,  and  by  this  body  it 
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is  presented  to  the  Assembly.  The  Report  is,  however,  read  to 
tlio  Assembly.  Now,  they  will  say,  as  Dr.  Wilson  says  in  the 
llKvrtEW  for  April,  1881,  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  there  could 
be  a  more  direct  responsibility.  We  agree  with  him.  But  even 
.this  responsibility,  which  is  the  nearest  and  most  direct  possible, 
leaves  the  Committee  to  a  dangerous  degree  irresponsible,  and  en- 
ables it  to  do  anytliing  it  pleases.  If  the  Board  in  the  old  Church 
stood  between  the  Committee  and  the  Assembly,  the  Standing 
Committee  stands  between  our  Assembly  and  the  Committee. 
Wo  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  Standing  Committee  of  our 
Church  would  stand  between  the  Assembly  and  malfeasance  on 
tlio  part  of  the  Executive  Committee  or  its  officers.  Neither 
would  the  old  Boards  have  shielded  any  offender  or  criminal.  If, 
however,  there  is  any  matter  that  the  Secretary  might  not  wish 
to  go  before  the  Assembly,  he  could  simply  leave  it  out  of  his 
Report,  and  not  mention  it  to  the  Standing  Committee.  If  it  is 
of  a  nature  that  requires  it  to  be  presented,  he  has  weeks  or  it 
may  be  months  to  write  a  report  so  skilfully  worded  as  to  prevent 
any  improper  or  untoward  action  on  the  part  of  the  court.  Dr. 
Wilson,  in  his  article  on  Our  Schemes  of  Benevolence  (So.  Pkes. 
Rkview,  April,  1881,  pp.  267-271),  shows  far  more  clearly 
than  any  one  else  could  possibly  have  done,  what  are  the  duties, 
and  hence  the  powers,  of  the  Secretary.  Now,  he  can  first  pre- 
sciit  all  matters  connected  with  the  various  missions  in  the  man- 
ner he  may  think  most  prudent, .  to  the  Executive  Committee.  • 
Getting  their  concurrence,  he  goes  with  the  weight  of  their  judg- 
ment before  the  Standing  Committee;  having  obtained  their  con- 
sent, the  matter  comes  before  the  Assembly  with  such  weighty 
judgments  that  it  would  almost  be  presumption  on  the  part  of  the 
court  not  to  agree.  In  this  way  anything  may  be  carried  in  the 
Assembly.  In  this  way  the  editorial  in  the  Missionary  ^oy  May, 
1H74,  was  approved  by  the  Assembly;  in  the  same  way  the 
Manual  became  law ;  and  in  this  way  the  notion  of  an  African 
mission  was  approved,  and  the  Committee  was  instructed  to  do 
just  what  the  venerable  and  zealous  Secretary  was  longing  to  do. 
And  it  could  not  he  otherwise.  An  inexperienced  Assembly 
could  not  give  instructions  about  what  it  knows  comparatively 
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nothing.  She  must  confide  in  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  had 
large  experience  and  are  engaged  in  the  work.  So  it  turns  out 
that  the  "hand"  really  executes  just  what  it  has  already  con- 
ceived, planned,  and  resolved.  The  only  thing  the  Assembly  can 
do  is  to  "approve"  of  what  the  Committee,  or  rather  the  Secre- 
tary, suggests.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  Assemblies  to  say 
this :  the  members  may  be  as  wise  as  Solons  or  Solomons,  but 
they  have  not  and  cannot  have  the  information  necessary  to  de- 
cide intelligently,  because  they  are  not  engaged  in  the  work.  If 
the  Committee  is  the  Assembly's  hand,  the  Secretary  is  its  brain. 
Dr.  Wilson,  in  the  passage  referred  to  above  on  the  duties  of  the 
Secretary,  unintentionally  sets  forth  in  a  very  strong  and  start- 
ling light  the  tremendous  power  that  has  been  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  and  shows  how  this  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  doing'the  work  by  Committees.  He  shows  how 
the  Secretary  stands  between  the  missionaries  and  the  Committee. 
His  business  is  "to  keep  the  Committee  informed  of  its  condition 
and  wants,  that  is,  of  the  missionary  work." 

"They  expect  him,  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  his  office,  to  be 
thorou^ihly  acquainted  with  the  missionary  work  in  all  its  varied  bear- 
inf^s,  and  to  be  able  to  lay  before  them  all  the  information  they  may 
need  in  reference  to  any  particular  matter  that  may  be  brought  before 
them  for  their  action.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Committee,  except  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  to  know  all  the  facts  bearini?  upon  any  particular  case  that 
may  be  brought  under  their  notice,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  some  one 
[italics  ours]  to  impart  this  information,  whose  special  business  it  is  to 
study  out  such  matters.  .  .  .  How  will  it  be  possible  for  the  Committee 
to  apportion  out  the  funds  under  their  control  in  a  just  and  equitable 
manner  and  so  as  to  promote  the  highest  interests  of  all  the  different 
missions  under  their  care,  unless  there  is  someonem  that  Committee  who 
has  a  minute  knoweld<i;e  of  all  the  affairs  and  surroundings  of  each  of 
these  different  missions?" 

We  first  take  the  work  from  the  Presbyteries,  where  the  power 
and  work  would  be  distributed,  and  carried  on  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  whole  Church,  and  concentrate  it  in  the  Assembly  that  is 
utterly  incompetent  to  the  task ;  we  then  turn  it  over  to  a  body 
that  cannot  possibly  keep  abreast  of  the  whole  work.  So  it  finally 
resolves  itself  into  concentrating  the  whole  work  in  some  one. 
Now  we  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  whole  Church,  Is  this 
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wise?  Is  it  possible  for  any  one  man  to  do  the  work  as  it  should 
be  done — as  it  would  be  done  if  each  Presbytery  should  do  its 
own  work  ?  On  our  plan  the  collected  wisdom  of  one  Presbytery 
would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  one  particular  man  and  his  work. 
There  would  be  no  rival  interests ;  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
partiality  towards  any  special  person  or  branch  of  the  work,  or 
in  favor  of  one  field.  We  by  no  means  charge  our  Secretary 
with  having  intentionally  or  consciously  shown  any  partiality ;  but 
the  present  plan  puts  it  in  the  Secretary's  power  to  do  so.  The 
Presbvteries  could  not  do  so.         *- '  ,,i.;;o/>- 

The  whole  problem  resolves  itself  into  the  simple  question  of 
a  comparison  between  one  man  and  the  Presbyteries.  But  con- 
centration of  power  always  and  inevitably  results  in  a  gradual, 
imperceptible,  and  almost  unconscious  increase  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  body  in  which  the  work  is  centralised.  No  one  who 
studies  the  subject  can  fail  to  notice  this  fact.  The  history  of 
all  governments,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  shows  that  this  is 
an  inevitable  and  natural  consequence  of  centralisation.  As 
the  work  grows  and  expands,  the  duties  of  the  Committee  grow, 
and  their  powers  must  grow  accordingly.  Not  that  the  individ- 
ual members  are  grasping  or  ambitious;  but  if  the  power  at  first 
conferred  in  their  constitution  was  insufficient  to  enable  them  to 
discharge  the  work,  they  must,  of  course,  have  more  power.  Now 
their  constitution  makes  it  their  duty  "to  take  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  foreign  missionary  work."  But,  for  some  reason,  it 
only  gives  them  the  power  "to  appoint  missionaries  and  assistant 
missionaries,  to  designate  their  fields  of  labor,  and  provide  for 
their  support."  This,  however,  is  not  sufficient,  and  sixteen 
years  afterwards  the  Manual  gives  them  the  power  not  only  to 
designate  the  field  of  labor  of  the  missionaries,  but  to  "determine 
their  particular  employments,  and  may  transfer  a  missionary  from 
one  department  of  labor  to  another."  It  also  becomes  necessary 
to  establish  an  inferior  court  on  the  foreign  field  to  direct  and 
control  the  work  and  the  men,  and  it  is  only  with  this  inferior 
body  that  the  Committee  can  communicate  officially.  In  order 
to  appoint  missionaries  also,  it  is  found  by  a  long  experience  that 
it  is  necessary  to  confer  upon  the  Committee  not  only  the  power 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  2 — 3. 
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to  determine  the  financial  questions,  and  the  fields  of  labor,  but 
the  power  to  go  back  of  the  ordination  of  the  Presbytery,  and 
inquire  into  "the  reasons  that  have  influenced  him  to  wish  to  en- 
gage in  the  work."  Not  only  so,  but  in  order  to  know  him,  a 
written  testimonial  is  required  of  one  or  more  of  the  Seminary 
Professors  as  to  his  fitness  to  engage  in  the  work ;  a  similar  testi- 
monial is  also  expected,  if  practicable^  from  tbe  Presbytery.  But 
the  Manual  makes  the  strange  statement  that  the  Committee 
exercise  no  ecclesiastical  power.  We  have  endeavored  in  vain 
to  conceive  what  it  means  by  this  assertion.  The  Committee 
directs  and  controls  the  work  of  missions  in  all  its  departments; 
it  inquires  into  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  qualifications 
of  ministers  for  their  work;  appoints  ministers  to  their  particular 
employments ;  removes  them  from  one  field  or  work  to  another, 
controls  them  in  their  work ;  may  prefer  specific  charges  of  incom- 
petency or  disorderly  conduct  against  them ;  and,  finally,  receive 
testimony,  and  recall  them  from  the  work  to  which  they  were 
solemnly  set  apart  by  their  Presbyteries ;  and  yet,  mirahile  dictu, 
in  doing  all  this,  they  exercise  no  ecclesiastical  functions !  They 
visit  Synods;  they  address  memorials  and  present  reports  of  their 
work  to  the  Assemblies ;  they  send  circulars  to  Presbyteries  and 
the  Church  at  large,  exhorting  them  to  their  duties ;  in  a  word, 
they  are  said  to  be  the  hand  that  executes  the  work  of  our  high- 
est ecclesiastical  court,  and  still  have  no  ecclesiastical  function ! 

We  had  always  imagined  that  when  we  were  ordained,  it  was 
to  an  oflfice  and  work  in  the  Ecelesia.  We  supposed  that  the  body 
that  executes  the  great  commission  was  an  ecclesiastical  body.  It 
seems  we  were  mistaken.  The  Manual^  unfortunately,  gives  us 
no  clue  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  functions  of  the  Committee;  it 
only  affirms  that  they  are  not  ecclesiastical.  They  do  not  pertain 
to  the  Church.  Ina;Smuch  as  they  are  the  same  functions  tliat 
are  exercised  by  Presbyteries  at  home,  we  can  only  conceive  of 
one  possible  explanation  of  this  diiference.  Ecclesiastical  func- 
tions are  exercised  only  over  persons  and  work  in  the  Church ; 
and  in  getting  out  of  those  mysterious  boundaries  thrown  around 
the  Presbyteries  and  Synods  {hut  not  around  the  Assembly),  we 
got  out  of  the  Church ;  the  power  exercised  over  us  and  our  work 
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is,  therefore,  not  ecclesiastical.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  suppo- 
sition by  the  following  luminous  explanations  which  occur  in  the 
paper  entitled  Fcclesiastieal  Status  of  Missionaries:  "He  is 
transferred  by  his  Presbytery  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
Assembly,  so  far  as  his  missionary  labors  in  a  foreign  land  are 
concerned.  The  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  Presbytery  remains 
unimpaired.  It  supervises  his  conduct,  though  in  an  imperfect 
way,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.''  Here,  then,  is  the  difference: 
the  minister  of  the  gospel,  A  B,  belongs  to  the  Presbytery ;  the 
evangelist,  A  B,  belongs  to  the  Committee.  As  the  evangelist's 
work  is  in  a  foreign  land^  nothing  that  relates  to  him  is  ecclesi- 
astical. The  Committee  lay  upon  their  own  child,  and  now  claim 
the  Presbytery's;  feeling  sure  the  Church  would  not  consent  to 
an  out-and-out  injustice,  the  Committee  will  be  content  with  only 
the  half.  But  the  Presbytery,  poor  soul,  with  all  the  yearning  of 
a  fond  mother's  heart,  is  not  willing  to  see  her  offspring  divided,  so 
yields  up  all.  We  live,  however,  in  an  age  of  development.  Not- 
withstanding Dr.  Wilson  asserts  that  "the  Manual  of  Missions 
is 'law,'  and  we  have  no  right  to  deviate  from  it,"  he  himself 
takes  a  step  forward,  and  declares  in  The  Southern  Presby- 
terian Review,  April,  1881,  page  255,  in  opposition  to  the 
Manual^  that  the  Committee  "  is  necessarily  clothed  with  ecclesi- 
astical powers."  This  is  an  advance  upon  the  Manual,  and  puts 
our  theory  in  harmony  with  our  practice.  He  apologises,  how- 
ever, for  this  increase  in  the  pretentions  for  the  Committee  by 
assuring  the  Church  that  "these  powers  or  functions,  however, 
are  strictly  defined  and  are  limited  in  "their  nature,"  in  which 
respect  they  differ  in  no  way  from  the  functions  of  the  other  courts 
of  the  Church.  He  also  says  they  "are  temporary  in  duration, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  conferred  from  year  to  year."  In  this  he 
is  in  error:  the  powers  of  the  Committee  are  permanent,  being 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1861.  The  individual 
members  of  the  Committee  are  appointed  from  year  to  year,  which 
is  a  very  different  thing;  and  even  this  yearly  appointment  of  the 
men  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  delusive  formality. 

We  have  said  that  no  one  could  say  of  the  Scriptures  what  has 
been  said  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  "was  drawn  up  at  a  period 
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when  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions  was  little  understood,  and 
hence  its  principles  can  be  applied  only  by  inference  to  many  of 
the  details  of  the  work/'  It  is  now  our  painful  duty  to  confess 
that  this  has  been  said.  Since  we  wrote  that,  we  have  read  Dr. 
Wilson's  article  in  the  Review  for  April,  1881,  in  which  he 
maintains  that  there  is  no  plan  given  us  in  Scripture,  and  the 
Church  is  left  to  develop  her  own  plan.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
charged  with  misrepresenting  Dr.  Wilson,  especially  on  so  serious 
a  point  as  the  authority  of  Scripture;  we  will,  therefore,  give  his 
own  language: 

"Now,  what  is  that  Pattern  shown  in  the  Mount?  Who  can  tell  us 
what  was  the  Apostolic  plan  for  carry! nc;  on  the  ji^reat  work  of  evangel- 
ising the  world?  or  whether  they  had  anything  that  could  properly  be 
called  a  plan  or  pattern  for  carrying  on  that  work?  ....  But  many  of 
the  powers  and  functions  involved  in  that  Constitution  [of  the  Church] 
were  not  carried  into  effect  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  They  were  left 
to  be  developed  by  the  Church  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 

their  situation  and  circumstances  would  seem  to  demand And  so 

no  particular  plan  was  adopted  by  which  all  the  energies  of  the  Church 
could  be  concentrated  on  the  great  work  of  evangelising  the  world." 

Notwithstanding  all  this.  Dr.  Wilson  says:  "So  far  as  we  are 
informed,  the  Apostles  prosecuted  their  work  of  evangelisation  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
But  did  the  Holy  Ghost  direct  them  in  an  aimless,  shiftless,  de- 
sultory way,  without  any  plan  or  method  or  order?  The  most 
orderly  and  methodical  of  all  works  are  God's  works.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  the  Holy  Ghost  working  without  a  plan. .  The  Apos- 
tles were  directed  by  him.  Granted ;  then  for  that  very  reason 
we  should  follow  their  plan.  Says  Dr.  Wilson :  "  The  Apostles 
acted  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Was 
Peter  inspired  to  act  a  ftilsehood  at  Antioch  ?  Were  Paul  and 
Barnabas  both  directed  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  when 
they  disagreed  and  quarrelled?  The  Apostles  were  not  "con- 
trolled" by  "missions";  and  Dr.  Wilson  feels  very  keenly  the 
absence  of  anything  in  the  New  Testament  that  resembles  Com- 
mittees, and  when  scriptural  authority  is  called  for,  is  forced  to 
confess  that  there  is  none.  But  to  escape  the  damaging  effect  of 
such  an  admission,  he  claims  that  there  is  no  plan  at  all.    Strange 
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to  say,  however,  after  affirming  that  there  was  no  plan  among  the 
Apostles,  he  goes  to  work  on  page  273  to  show  us  what  the  Apos- 
tolic plan  was.  Anxious  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  it,  he 
only  occupies  one  page  in  developing  it.  Still  he  gives  some  of 
the  essential  points.  He  shows  how  "Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
set  apart  for  their  work  by  the  church  at  Antioch."  Had  he 
chosen  to  dwell  upon  this  point,  he  would  have  shown  us  how 
they  were  sent  forth  by  the  same  body  that  laid  their  hands  upon 
them,  and  afterwards  reported  their  labors  to  the  same  body.  It 
is  important,  however,  for  the  apologists  and  advocates  of  Com- 
mittees to  pass  over  this  part  of  the  "pattern."  Again :  "But  in 
going  from  place  to  place,  they  were  not  guided  by  that  church." 
Exactly ;  so  missionaries  now  should  be  free  to  travel  anii"  japve 
from  place  to  place  .  without  special  instructions.  But  vj^^the 
authors  of  the  Manual,  who  hold  that  no  foreign  missionary  can 
move  from  one  town  or  city  to  another  without  a  formal  recom- 
mendation by  the  mission  and  the  consent  and  approval  of  a 
Committee  five  or  ten  thousand  miles  distant,  who  hold  that  he 
must  be  directed  by  some  body  at  every  step,  at  every  move,  in 
every  action,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  that  the  Apostles  were  guided 
"by  the  special  direction  of  the  divine  Spirit."  Unfortunately, 
however,  inspired  history  is  against  the  Baltimore  brethren.  When 
the  Saviour  gave  this  great  commission  to  the  Apostles,  he  gave 
it  to  the  Church  of  all  ages,  and  hence  said,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'^  If  the  Apostles  enjoyed 
the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  so  do  we;  if  they  had  the  divine 
Spirit,  so  have  we.  If  we  are  not  immediately  directed  and  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Ghost,  neither  were  they,  at  every  step,  but 
only  on  certain  special  occasions.  What  led  Paul  to  leave  one 
city  to  go  to  another  was  not  an  afflatus  of  the  Spirit  on  each 
occasion,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  persecuted  and  compelled  by 
his  enemies  to  flee;  and  sometimes  the  brethren  led  and  directed 
him.  "  Timothy  and  Titus  were  directed  in  their  plans  and  meas- 
ures by  Paul."  Very  good;  Paul  in  his  travels  found  those  two 
young  men  and  would  have  them  go  and  labor  with  him ;  and  that 
should  be  our  "  pattern  "  :  any  foreign  missionary  who  finds  young 
men  who  are  worthy  of  being  ministers,  and  are  called  by  the 
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Spirit,  may  "leave  them  in  Crete  to  set  in  order  the  things  that 
are  wanting,  as  lie  may  appoint  them."  '• 

Although  Dr.  Wilson  speaks  so  slightingly  of  the  "pattern 
shown  in  the  Mount,"  and  doubts  whether  there  was  any  plan, 
he  is  at  least  compelled  to  see  that  there  was.  He  is  finally 
driven  to  the  dire  dilemma  of  asserting  that  their  plan  cannot  be 
followed  by  us,  because  the  times  have  changed!    , 

And  this  from  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilson !  And  this  in  The 
Southern  Presbyterian  Review  !  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  and 
publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon ! 

"The  altered  condition  of  the  world,  the  wonderful  changes 
that  have  been  brought  about  in  human  aifairs  by  the  providence 
of  God,  the  greatly  increased  resources  and  power  of  the  Church 
herself,  all  call  for  some  plan  of  conducting  the  work  suited  to 
the  circumstances  and  demands  of  the  case."  Again:  ,  "Certain 
it  is  that  Apostolic  methods  [after  asserting  that  they  had  no 
plans]  cannot  be  divorced  from  Apostolic  men.  The  two  must 
go  together."  Very  well;  but  on  page  274  he  tells  us  that,  "as 
the  primitive  Church  had  no  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms, 
no  Book  of  Church  Order,  so,  also,  it  had  no  plan  of  carrying  on 
the  foreign  missionary  work."  Exactly  so.  Our  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Form  of  Government  stand  upon  the  same  footing. 
They  are  both  found  in  the  word  of  God,  which  cannot  change. 
Dr.  Wilson  acknowledges  this ;  yet  he  would  not  dare  to  assert  of 
our  Confession  of  Faith  what  he  asserts  in  regard  to  that  part  of 
our  Form  of  Government  that  relates  to  the  work  of  Foreign 
Missions.  Will  he  assert  that  Apostolic  doctrines  cannot  be 
divorced  from  Apostolic  men  ?  That  it  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible  for  the  primitive  Church  to  believe  as  we  do,  or  for  us 
to  believe  as  they  did  ?  This  is  what  many  do  hold.  And  we 
confess  that  we  are  now  prepared  for  anything.  Dr.  Wilson  says : 
"Now,  if  the  Church  has  power  to  formulate  her  creed,  which  no 
one  denies ;  if  she  may  establish  a  system  of  discipline ;  if  she  may 
institute  a  Book  of  Church  Order ;  and  if  she  may  adopt  a  Direc- 
tory for  Public  Worship,  all  of  these  being  founded  upon  the 
authority  of  God's  word,  why  may  she  not  adopt  some  general 
plan  for  evangelising  the  world,  provided  that  plan  is  also  con- 
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sonant  with  the  teachings  of  God's  word?"  Why,  she  may;  and 
we  hold  that  she  must.  It  is  Dr.  Wilson  himself,  who,  immedi- 
ately after  the  above  orthodox  principle,  proceeds  to  show  that 
this  plan  must  be  ''suited  to  the  cireunistances  and  demands  of 
the  ease,"  which  is  a  very  different  proposition  indeed. 

Dr.  Wilson,  however,  in  order  to  show  the  great  efficiency  of 
"Our  Schemes"  as  contrasted  with  the  inefficiency  of  the  "Apos- 
tolic methods,"  goes  into  a  very  lengthy  calculation  of  the  number 
of  converts  now  as  compared  with  the  few  that  w^ere  converted 
during  the  first  century.  We  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon 
to  defend  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  adopted. by  the  Apostles. 
We  take  it  for  granted,  that,  being  divine,  they  were  the  most 
efficient  that  could  possibly  be  devised.  We  have  simply  to  say 
that  such  a  comparison  is  about  as  just  as  if  we  should  compare 
the  number  of  births  of  Israelites  during  the  first  decade  after 
Jacob  married  and  the  number  of  births  of  Israelites  during  the 
decade  immediately  previous  to  the  Exodus,  or  during  the  glorious 
reign  of  Solomon.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  compare  the  effi)rts  of 
the  Protestant  world  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
with  the  eiforts  of  a  few  poor,  despised,  persecuted  men  and  women 
in  Jerusalem  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  We  do  not  know  what 
authority  Dr.  Wilson  or  any  one  else  has  for  supposing  that  the 
converts  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  did  not  exceed  100,000 
or  200,000.  The  Apostles  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  fond  of 
statistics  and  of  parading  dollars  and  cents  and.  numbers  of  con- 
verts before  the  world,  as  Boards  and  Committees  and  Societies 
now  are.  They  received  the  comma^nd  of  their  divine  Master, 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture;''  and  their  method  was  so  well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view, 
that  before  Paul's  death  he  could  say  that  the  gospel  had  been 
preached  "ui  all  the  world''  and  ''Ho  every  creature  which  is 
under  heaven."  Dr.  Wilson  cannot  beat  Paul.  The  latter  puts 
into  one  line  infinitely  more  than  the  former  was  able  to  put  into 
three  pages.  Dr.  Wilson  bristles. with  figures  and  names,  and  at 
last  is  only  able  to  touch  upon  the  shores  of  great  continents  and 
along  the  hanks  of  the  principal  rivers  and  lakes.  The  interior 
of  these  continents  remain  in  darkness.     Let  this  fact  be  duly 
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noted,  and  what  we  find  on  the  larger  part  of  page  280  dwindles 
down  wonderfully.  Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  the  150,000,- 
000  copies  of  the  Bible  in  250  different  languages  and  dialects,  of 
which  he  makes  so  much,  has  been  done  by  voluntary  societies 
that  have  no  connexion  with  church  organisation,  and,  therefore, 
have  no  relevancy  whatever  to  the  discussion  as  to  the  methods  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Church.  All  that  work  would  have  been  done 
had  Boards  and  Committees  never  been  heard  of;  these  Bible  and 
Tract  Societies  would  continue  their  work  just  the  same  if  the 
Presbyteries  had  the  direction  and  oversight  of  the  missionaries. 
We  believe  in  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  outside  of  any  Church 
organisation;  we  need  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  a  "pattern" 
for  them  in  the  Scriptures. 

There  is  another  consideration  of  great  moment  which  takes 
much  of  the  wind  out  of  those  wide-spread  sails  in  the  latter  part 
of  Br.  Wilson's  article.  We  must  know  something  more  about 
those  figures  on  the  top  of  page  280  before  we  can  give  implicit 
credence  to  them.  There  is  at  least  one,  and  the  largest  of  all,  that 
bears  upon  the  very  face  of  it  the  marks  of  utter  improbability : 
"In  all  institutions  of  learning  connected  with  the  various  mis- 
sions, there  are  at  the  present  time  400,000  native  youths  being 
specially  trained  for  the  same  work."  Upon  this  astounding 
statement,  Dr.  Wilson  bases  a  calculation  that  at  the  close  of  the 
present  century  there  will  be  "an  army  of  500,000  workers."  No 
wonder  that  after  such  statistics  he  exclaims:  "Here  is  success, 
both  present  and  prospective,  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  Christianity."  Now,  it  may  be  that  in  all  schools  and  colleges 
conducted  by  Christian  people  in  heathen  lands  there  are  400,000 
youths.  But  is  it  fair,  to  say  the  least,  for  Dr.  Wilson  to  repre- 
sent all  this  vast  number  as  being  trained  "/or  the  same  work''  f 
Take,  for  example,  the  school  work  at  Campinas.  We  had  in  1878 
more  than  two  hundred  youths  in  the  schools.  Yet,  of  all  these, 
and  of  all  the  others  who  frequented  those  schools  during  six  or 
eight  years,  how  many  were  being  trained  "for  the  same  work," 
i.  e.,  the  work  of  the  gospel?  Can  Dr.  Wilson  say  that  one-six- 
teenth part  of  the  pupils  that  have  frequented  the  Campinas 
schools  have  been  "  found  worthy  to  take  part  in  the  work"  ?    There 
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is  another  thought  to  be  offered  in  this  matter  of  schools  in  opera- 
tion at  present  of  which  Dr.  Wilson  speaks  so  much.  He  repre- 
sents them  as  being  "  connected  with  the  various  missions."  Now, 
the  most  flourishing  institutions  of  learning  among  the  heathen  ^ 
are  7iot  connected  with  Boards  or  Committees.  We  have  seen  it 
stated  frequently  that  Roberts  and  Beirut  and  other  colleges, 
both  male  and  female,  in  Turkey  and  Syria,  are  not  under  the 
direction  of  home  boards.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  schools 
and  colleges;  they  are  very  good  in  their  place,  and  would  be 
carried  on,  and  we  believe /«r  more  ejfectively^  if  our  Presbyteries 
would  direct  foreign  missions  and  turn  schools  and  colleges  over 
to  private  Christian  liberality,  and  to  be  controlled  by  corporations 
on  the  ground.  And  what  about  those  25,000  native  helpers? 
Does  Dr.  Wilson  include  the  teachers  in  all  the  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  all  who  are  in  any  way  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
missionaries?  It  is  the  custom  of  our  Committee  to  report  to  the 
Assembly  the  teachers  in  the  schools  as  native  helpers.  Yet  among 
these  native  helpers  have  been  Roman  Catholics,  infidels,  and 
professed  atheists!  If  the  25,000  are  composed  to  any  consider- 
able extent  of  such  native  helpers,  it  is  not  much  of  a  glory  to 
"our  Schemes  of  Benevolence."  The  Apostolic  custom  of  giving 
no  statistics  was  much  better,  in  our  humble  judgment. 

This  praise  of  the  great  efficiency  of  Committees  as  compared 
with  the  apostolic  methods  is  very  different  from  the  lamentations 
that  go  forth  periodically  from  the  Mission  Rooms  in  Baltimore. 
Four  months  previous  to  publishing  his  eulogy  on  the  great  effi- 
ciency of  Committees  and  Boards,  Dr.  Wilson  published  to  the 
Church  "that  the  services  of  eighteen  or  twenty  young  men, 
all  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
engage  in  the  work,  have  been  declined  for  the  want  of  means 
to  send  them.  Three  promising  missions  have  been  cast  adrift, 
probably  never  to  be  resumed  by  our  Church,  for  the  want  of 
means  to  support  them.  *  .  .  .  Several  of  our  missions — mis- 
sions that  are  yielding  at  the  present  time  the  richest  spiritual 
fruits — are  really  threatened  with  dissolution  from  the  want  of 
reinforcement."  Do  we  read  of  anything  like  that  happening 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  ?     Yet  Dr.  Wilson  presents  the  Apos- 
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ties  cand  their  methods  in  a  very  disadvantageous  light,  as  com- 
pared with  the  wonderful  efficiency  and  success  of  Committees. 
Nor  was  tliat  a  solitary  or  temporary  emergency.  It  was  stated 
at  the  same  time  that  "/or  five  years  the  work  has  been  in 
a  painfully  languishing  condition,  mainly  for  want  of  funds  to 
carry  it  on."  Large  debts  are  contracted  from  time  to  time,  not 
only  by  our  own  Church,  but  by  other  Churches,  and  these  debts 
must  be  paid,  not  by  an  increase  of  contributions,  but  by  a  retiuc- 
tion  of  the  work  at  the  Various  mission  stations.  The  officers  of 
the  Committee  have  even  been  obliged  to  pledge  their  personal 
property  to  carry  the  Church's  burden. 

If  the  work  was  distributed  among  the  Presbyteries ;  if  a  whole 
Presbytery,  or  two  or  three  combined,  were  directly  and  personally 
responsible  for  the  support  of  the  work  in  a  certain  field ;  if  the 
pastors  and  elders  were  in  a  position  to  feel  that  a  given  part  of 
the  whole  burden  lay  upon  their  individual  shoulders;  if  the  dea- 
cons felt  that  upon  them  devolved  the  responsibility  of  raising  the 
necessary  means;  if  each  individual  church  was  made  as  respon- 
sible for  her  share  of  the  necessary  funds  as  she  is  for  the  salary 
of  her  pastor ;  above  all,  if  there  was  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  Presbyteries  and  their  men  and  work ;  if  they  were 
called  upon  to  direct  and  take  the  oversight  of  the  work  abroad 
as  they  do  of  the  work  within  their  own  bounds,  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  disgraceful  retreats  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

Instead  of  bewailing  the  want  of  piety  and  missionary  zeal  on 
the  part  of  God's  people,  instead  of  finding  fault  with  the  Lord 
for  not  pouring  out  upon  the  Church  the  spirit  of  missions,  let  the 
means  that  he  appointed  for  keeping  alive  this  spirit  be  employed; 
let  the  Presbyteries  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  work ;  let 
the  people  be  brought  into  communication  with  the  men  and  the 
work ;  let  the  Assembly  disband  the  Central  Committee  and  in 
its  place  appoint  the  Presbyteries  as  its  Executive  Committees; 
let  our  schemes  of  benevolence  be  the  divinely  appointed  methods 
of  apostolic  days,  and  the  doleful  jeremiads  that  from  time  to 
time  fill  the  Missionary  and  other  Church  papers,  and  chill  the 
heart  of  the  Church,  will  be  changed  to  joyful  doxologies  and 
songs  of  victory.  John  Boyle. 
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.    V   .         .  ARTICLE  11.  , 

THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  EVANGELIST. 

The  fifth  article  of  the  last  number  of  the  Review,  entitled 
"  The  Foreign  Evangelist  as  viewed  hy  One  in  the  Foreign  Field," 
lays  upon  us  the  disagreeable  task  of  making  a  reply.  When  we 
first  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  article  and  saw  our  own  name 
pamm,  we  thought  of  a  certain  famous  Anglican  clergyman,  who, 
on  entering  a  room  whose  walls  were  covered  with  mirrors  and 
seeing  himself  reflected  wherever  he  looked,  said  that  he  thought 
he  was  in  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  and,  of  course,  was  de- 
lighted. But  only  a  few  pages  of  the  argument  had  been  read 
before  we  had  a  distinct  consciousness  of  recollecting  the  story  of 
an  American  backwoodsman,  who  happened  to  be  dining  for  the 
first  time  in  a  first  class  hotel,  and,  when  the  waiter,  after  bring- 
ing the  viands,  laid  a  napkin  by  the  plate,  said:  "I  wish  you,  sir, 
to  understand  that  I  know  when  to  use  my  handkerchief  without 
having  any  hints  thrown  out  to  me."  If  ever  any  author  for 
sixty  pages  pursued,  to  use  his  own  oft-recurring  phrase,  "an 
ignis  fatuus,''  the  writer  of  that  article  is  the  man. 

1.  He  argues  in  vigorous  terms,  that,  according  to  "the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Constitution,"  there  is  no  such  office  as  the  evan- 
gelistic office  and  no  such  officer  as  the  evangelist;  and  severely 
criticises  the  present  writer  for  using  such  language.  Now,  it 
aj)[)ears  to  us  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  discussion  is  too  seri- 
ous to  allow  us  to  make  a  point  of  a  word.  The  terms  were  used 
just  as  we  found  them,  and  as  the  Assembly  used  them  in  their 
directions  to  ^^the  Committee  on  the  Evangelist^''-  of  which  we 
were  a  member  for  the  two  years  of  its  existence.  If,  however,  it 
will  help  to  keep  the  peace,  we  give  our  brother  hearty  permission 
to  substitute  for  the  offending  words  any  others  that  he  pleases; 
for  instance,  "  the  office  of  the  minister  of  the  word,  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  do  the  work  of  a  missionary;  "  or,  "the  missionary  or 
evangelist,  as  a  minister  of  the  word,"  is  an  officer  appointed  to 
do  so  and  so.  By  this  arrangement  ive  shall  get  all  we  contend 
for,  and  he  can  settle  the  terminology  to  suit  himself,  and  confine 
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the  words  (office  and  officer)  to  the  minister  of  the  word :  all  wliich 
would  be  according  to  his  argument^  but  not  according  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Scriptures,  as  we  now  proceed  to  show. 

2.  The  brother  says:  "Never,  in  a  single  instance,  does  the 
Book  speak  of  the  office  of  pastor  or  evangelist,  but  always,  with- 
out exception,  of  the  office  of  the  minister,  the  duties  of  the  pastor, 
and  the  work  of  an  evangelist."  Now,  our  previous  article  of 
October,  1879,  was  written,  though  not  published,  as  was  stated 
at  the  time,  before  the  new  Book  was  adopted,  and  may  well  allow 
the  merits  of  the  above  quotation  to  be  decided  by  the  words  of 
the  old  Book,  Chap.  III.,  Sec.  2,  which  are  as  follows:  "The 
ordinary  and  perpetual  officers  in  the  Church  are  bishops  or  pas- 
tors; the  representatives  of  the  people,  usually  styled  ruling 
elders;  and  deacons."  "The  very  phraseology"  of  what  was  the 
Book  from  1729  to  1879  thus  freely  and  formally  predicated  officer 
of  tlic  bishop  or  pastor.  More  than  this:  both  the  old  and  the 
new  liook,  in  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  formal  of  its  provisions, 
that  for  the  call  of  a  pastor,  makes  the  church  say  to  the  minister 
or  })r()bationer  whom  they  call :    "  The  congregation  (or  church) 

of do  earnestly  call  and  desire  you  to  undertake  the  pastoral 

office  in  said  congregation."  (Old  Book,  XV.,  6;  Noav  Book, 
VI.,  III.,  6.)  Add  to  these  extracts  from  our  standards  one  from 
the  Scriptures,  1  Timothy  iii.  1 :  "  This  is  a  true  saying,  if  a  man 
desire i/t 'J  office  of  a  bishop^  he  desireth  a  good  work."  The  old 
and  the  new  versions  agree  in  the  italicised  words.  The  same 
Greek  word,  liriaKon^,  occurs  in  Acts  i.  20,  where  the  authorized 
version  renders  it  "bishopric,"  and  the  new  version  simply  office. 
The  meaning  in  this  place,  too,  is  the  office  of  a  bishop. 

"Now,  when  we  consider  this  language  of  our"  present  and  our 
former  "  Constitution,"  and  of  the  old  and  the  new  version  of  the 
Scrij)tures,  "and  compare  it  with  the  definitions  and  phraseology  " 
of  our  brother,  "the  contrast  is  so  striking  that  no  one  will  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  it!" 

3.  Now,  that  it  has  been  shown  that  our  brother's  conclusion 
is  a  mistake,  let  us  expose  the  error  in  his  argument.  He  founds 
his  argument  on  Chap.  IV.,  Sec.  II.,  Par.  I.,  of  the  present  Book, 
which  is  as  follows: 
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^^  Of  the  Minister  of  the  Word. 

"This  office  is  the  first  in  the  Church,  both  for  dignity  and  usefulness. 
Tho  person  who  fills  it  has  in  Scripture  diff'erent  titles  expressive  of  his 
various  duties.  As  he  has  the  oversi^^ht  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  he  is 
tcinied  bishop.  As  he  feeds  Ihein  with  spiritual  food,  ho  is  termed  pastor. 
As  ho  serves  Christ  in  his  Church,  he  is  termed  minister.  As  it  is  his 
duty  to  be  fci*n.ve  and  prudent,  and  an  example  to  the  flock,  and  to  govern 
well  in  the  house  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  he  is  termed  presbyter  or  elder. 
As  he  is  the  messenger  of  God,  he  is  termed  angel  of  the  Church,  As  he 
is  Kcnt  to  declare  the'will  of  God  to  sinners  and  to  beseech  them  to  be  re- 
conciled to  God  through  Christ,  he  is  termed  ambassador.  As  he  bears 
tho  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  ignorant  and  perishing,  he  is  termed 
evangelist.  As  he  stands  to  proclaim  the  gospel,  he  is  termed  preacher. 
As  he  expounds  the  word,  and  by  sound  doctrine  both  exhorts  and  con- 
vinces the  gainsayer,  he  is  termed  teacher.  And  as  he  dispenses  the 
matiifold  grace  of  God  and  the  ordinances  instituted  by  Christ,  he  is 
termed  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  These  titles  do  not  indicate  dif- 
ferent grades  of  office,  but  all  describe  one  and  the  same  officer." 

ft 

Now,  tlie  first  thing  that  impresses  one  upon  rcciding  tliis  ex- 
tract from  our  Constitution,  is,  that  "the  highest  officer"  of  the 
Church  has  many  names  or  titles,  whilst  the  lower  officers  have 
each  a  single  name,  to  wit,  ruling  elder  or  deacon.  The  second 
impression,  justly  received,  is  that  the  official  work  or  duties  of 
this  highest  officer  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that  no  one  name, 
by  its  material  signification,  can  possibly  be  an  adequate  descrip- 
tion. Tlie  third  impression  is,  that  in  discourse  we  may  hfjically 
pr(!dicate  of  him  under  every  name,  whatever  may  be  predicated 
of  him  under  any  name.  This  is  simply  saying  that  the  language 
of  the  Book  and  the  Bible  conforms  to  the  law  of  all  language. 
The  name  niay  never  be  confounded  with  the  thing.  The  infer- 
en(;e  from  all  these  premises  is  tliat  it  is  good  Presbyterian  speech 
to  say  that  either  the  bishop  or  the  pastor  or  the  minister  or  the 
presbyter  or  the  angel  of  the  Church  or  the  ambassador  or  the 
evangelist  or  the  preacher  or  the  teacher  or  the  steward  of  the 
mysteries  of  God,  is  an  officer  of  the  Church,  and  is  invested  with 
an  office  of  the  Church.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  state  of 
mind  of  that  man  who  will  select  one  of  these  scriptural  titles,  and 
that,  too,  one  out  of  the  middle  of  the  list,  and  then  argue  that 
the  Constitution  and  the  word  of  God  and  the  very  safety  of  the 
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Presbyterian  Church  allow  us  to  ascribe  an  office  to  him  only 
under  that  one  title,  or  describe  him  as  an  officer  only  under  that 
one  name.  This  is  certainly  a  specimen  of  "extraordinary  confu- 
sion,"  logically  considered.  At  any  rate,  the  inference  is  as  far 
from  validity  as  his  former  statement,  about  the  "  very  phraseology 
of  the  Book"  and  Scripture,  is  from  fact. 

4.  Our  Form  of  Government,  Chap.  VI.,  Sec.  II.,  says:        ^ 

."  .^^  Of  the  Doctrine  of  Ordination. 

"1.  Those  who  have  been  lawfully  called  are  to  be  inducted  into  their 
respective  offices  by  the  ordination  of  a  court.  v 

"2.  Ordination  is  the  authoritative  admission  of  one  duly  called  to  an 
office  in  the  Church  of  God,  accompanied  with  prayer  and  the  imposition 
of  hands. 

"3.  As  every  ecclesiastical  office,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  is  a  spe- 
cial cliarijro,  no  innn  shall  be  ordained  unless  it  be  to  the  performance  of 
a  definite  work." 

In  Section  V.,  Par.  VIIL,  of  the  same  Chapter,  it  is  said:  "In 
the  ordination  of  probationers  as  evangelists,  the  eighth  of  the 
preceding  questions  shall  be  omitted  and  the  following  substituted 
for  it."  Here,  again,  we  find  the  same  conclusion  necessarily 
flowing  from  the  very  words  of  our  Book.  Those  who  are  lawfully 
called  to  office,  must  be  inducted  into  their  respective  offices  by 
ordination.  Ordination  is  the  authoritative  admission  of  one  duly 
called  to  office.  Presbytery  ordains  probationers,  as  evangelists^ 
to  their  proper  work.  If  this  is  not  saying  of  the  qualified  })ro- 
bationer  that  he  is  called  to  office,  and  by  ordination  as  an  evan- 
gelist authoritatively  admitted  to  office,  then  no  possible  premises 
can  ever  give  a  conclusion.  The  syllogism  stands  thus:  all  or- 
dained men  are  inducted  by  their  ordination  into  their  respective 
offices  ;  J-  B.  is  a  man  ordained  as  an  evangelist;  therefore  J. 
B.  is  inducted  into  the  office  of  an  evangelist. 

We  thus  reach  the  same  conclusion  reached  before,  viz.,  that  it 
is  sound  orthodox  Presbyterian  language  to  speak  of  the  office  of 
the  evangelist  and  the  evangelist  as  an  officer  of  the  Church.  If 
a  man  is  ordained  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  then  he  is  inducted 
into  the  office  of  an  evangelist;  if  to  the  work  of  a  pastor,  then 
into  the  office  of  a  pastor,  etc.,  etc.     By  one  act  he  is  at  once  and 
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inseparably  ordained  to  a  work  and  installed  in  an  office.     True 
Prt'sbyterianism  knows  no  ordinations  sine  titulo. 

[).  But  common  sense  will  also  conduct  us  to  the  same  result. 
Now,  we  do  not  in  the  least  mean  that  reason  is  in  any  sense 
sii})erior  to,  or  the  measure  of  revelation.  But  we  do  mean  that 
revelation  is  given  to  reason,  and  will  not  outrage  it.  In  the  use 
of  liuman  discourse,  it  conforms  to  the  laws  of  language,  that  most 
wonderful  product  of  reason.  Now,  the  word  officer  designates 
one  that  is  invested  with  an  office;  and  the  word  office  means 
simply  a  charge  or  trust  conferred  by  public  authority  and  for  a 
public  purpose.  Whoever  does  an  act  in  the  name  and  hy  the 
authority  of  the  church,  is  a  church  officer  and  is  invested  with 
an  ecclesiastical  office,  and  his  act  is  an  official  act  of  the  church. 
If  the  world  is  not  evangelised  before  men  and  books,  inspired 
and  uninspired,  speak  under  other  laws,  the  present  dispensation 
will  continue  in  secula  seculorum.  One  might  as  well  point  out 
to  a  child  the  impropriety  and  dangerous  tentlency  of  saying,  "  My 
father  is  sick,"  and  teaclf  the  poor  creature  that  his  father,  as 
such,  is  not  and  cannot  be  sick,  and  insist  on  his  using  before 
that  predicate  a  subject  that  better  suits  the  "constitution"  of 
the  universe. 

6.  The  author  of  the  article  under  review  plainly  takes  for 
granted  that  the  writer  holds  and  teaches  that  the  evangelist's 
office  is  not  one  and  the  same  with  that  of  the  pastor  or  bishop  or 
teaching  elder,  etc.  The  "Baltimore  brethren,"  that  is  to  say, 
tlie  Secretary  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  are 
soundly  castigated  for  this  dangerous  heresy.  But  our  critic 
may  rest  assured  that  what  the  "Baltimore  brethren"  contended 
for  in  the  conferences  of  "the  Committee  on  the  Evangelist,"  was 
thjit  the  evangelist,  as  an  officer,  was  simply  a  minister  or  teaching 
elder;  and  that,  when  he  was  set  apart  to  that  special  work,  which 
the  Assembly  and  the  Book  described  as  "the  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist," it  was  necessary  to  intrust  or  delegate  to  him  authority 
to  perform  certain  governmental  acts  which  the  pastor  is  not 
authorised  to  do  in  the  same  way;  that  is,  severally.  Of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  he  says:  "In  this  defini- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  language  throughout  the  entire  article,  he 
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makes  the  evangelist,  in  the  character  of  evangelist,  an  officer  of 
the  church."  (The  italics  are  our  own.)  Now,  we  deny  it.  We 
have  not,  in  the  definition  or  in  any  passage  of  that  article  of 
1879,  or  anywhere  else,  said  either  that  or  anything  that  fairly 
implies  it.  Our  opponent,  in  the  character  of  opponent,  has  in- 
serted the  italicised  words.  The  language  of  the  definition,  and 
he  had  just  quoted  it,  is :  "  The  evangelist  may  be  defined  as  a 
temporary  officer  of  the  Church,  with  an  extraordinary  mission 
and  authority  to  wield  ecclesiastical  power  in  an  extraordinary 
way."  If  one  should  have  occasion  to  describe  his  father  as  an 
officer  of  the  Church,  would  that  affirm  or  imply  that  his  father, 
in  the  character  of  father,  was  an  ecclesiastical  officer?  But  6ur 
critic  follows  up  this  unjust  charge  with  what  he  supposes  to  be  a 
corroboration,  saying,  "he  pointedly  distinguishes  him  as  an  offi- 
cer from  the  pastor."  Well,  what  of  it?  We  certainly  do  distin- 
guish one  officer  from  another,  just  as  we  distinguish  one  drop  of 
water  from  another,  because  they  are  perfectly  distinct,  though  in 
the  good  and  exact  logical  sense  of  the  words,  it  is  a  distinction 
that  makes  no  difference.  Then,  to  clinch  his  grave  charge,  our 
brother  cites  our  words  with  his  own  italics:  "This  is  the  differ- 
entiating characteristic  of  his  office.''  The  whole  paragraph  from 
which  the  citation  is  made  is  here  given,  that  the  reference  of  the 
subject  may  be  seen  and  the  differential  difference  understood: 

"The  Church  has  her  ref^uhir  method  of 'increase  and  multiplication' 
for  all  phicoa  to  which  she  can  f/o  in  her  complete  and  proper  form  ;  but 
her  commission  (Matt,  xxviii.  IS)  requires  her  'to  increase  and  multiply' 
also  where  she  cannot  ^o  in  her  full  organism,  and  this  is  the  Avork  that 
distinctively  pertains  to  the  evan<!;elist.  It  may  be  said  that  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  a  qua. si- even  live  Avork  rather  than  the  administration  of  an 
established  order.  This  is  the  differentiatino;  characteristic  of  the  ollice, 
marking  it  out  at  once  as  temporary  and  extraordinary." 

The  reader  will  at  once  see  that  the  quoted  sentence  means 
^Hh'\8W07'k  is  the  differentiating  characteristic."  Now,  upon  our 
brother's  mistake,  we  remark,  (a)  that  our  statement  makes  the 
differentiating  characteristic  reside  in  the  work  of  the  evangelist. 
If  any  one  can  define  an  office  without  reference  to  its  object- 
matter,  we  will  be  delighted  to  witness  the  exploit.  But  (h)  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  was  a  misconstruction  of  the  sentence  that 
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was  the  quasi-creator  of  this  ignis  fatuus.  It  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  misapprehension  of  the  force  of  the  expression  "  differenti- 
ating characteristic^'^  which  means,  not  characteristic  difference, 
but  characteristic  differential.  The  figure  is  mathematical,  and 
denotes  a  value  that  by  an  inherent  law  regularly  diminishes  to 
zero.  It  means  the  same  as  ^''distinguishing  characteristic,"  with 
the  additional  qualification  that  the  distinction  happily  grows  less 
and  less  until  it  vanishes.  And  this  is  precisely  what  we  believe 
and  what  we  wrote  about  this  extraordinary  and  temporary  work 
of  the  evangelist.  He  first  receives  members  into  the  church; 
then  he  ordains  and  installs  ruling  elders,  and  by  that  act  loses 
his  power  to  receive  members.  He  then  ordains  a  pastor,  and 
parts  in  like  manner  with  his  own  pastoral  power.  And  so  on, 
until  he  reaches  the  zero  of  extraordiriary  power.      ,   ..^- -a.-.....,,.  -.-....,.,. 

7.  The  article  under  review  sharply  rebukes  the  writer  fof 
avowing  that  the  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  "the  general 
principles  that  underlie  and  inform  Presbyterianism,"  because 
"the  (old)  Form  of  Government  barely  recognises  the  evangelistic 
office  and  then  leaves  it  to  be  administered  without  the  help  of 
constitutional  enactments."  It  is  unnecessary  to  spend  many 
words  in  reply.  Scarcely  any  one  will  be  alarmed  by  the  warning. 
It  is  too  well  known  and  believed  that  no  ecclesiastical  or  civil 
constitution  can  foresee  and  provide  formally  for  all  the  duties  to 
which  its  officers  may  be  called;  and  that  in  all  such  cases  the 
officers  and  courts  must  be  guided  by  the  informing  and  under- 
lying principles  of  the  written  code.  Indeed,  no  written  law  can 
be  safely  interpreted  or  applied  without  constant  reference  to 
tliese  very  unwritten  laws.  Some  of  the  best  improvements  of 
the  new  Book  over  the  old  are  simply  the  formal  enactment  of 
wliat  had  been  received  and  practised  for  years  according  to  the 
essential  principles  of  Presbyterianism.  Such  is  the  history  of 
all  our  written  laws  concerning  foreign  missions. 

8.  A  few  words  are,  perhaps,  due  to  our  opponent's  exegetical 
treatment  of  the  Greek  words  rendered  evangelise^  {evangel  or) 
gospel^  and  evangelist.  He  makes  much  of  the  conclusion  he 
reaches,  that  evangelise  always  means  to  preach,  and  hence,  that 
the  evangelist,  as  such,  is  only  a  preacher  of  the  word.     Now,  it 
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must  be  remembered  that  the  signification  of  a  word  in  discourse 
is  very  rarely  its  unmodified  etymological  meaning.     It  is  freely 
admitted,  that  "to  evangelise,"  either  with  or  without  an  inner 
object  (the  object  effected),  means  simply  /o  preach  the  gospel. 
This  being  the  primary  sense  of  the  word  in  Scripture,  it  abun- 
dantly justifies  the  Book  in  its  statement  of  the  reason  why  the 
minister  of  the  word  is  termed  evangelist.     But  has  not  the  verb 
a  larger  meaning?     And  has  it  not  a  larger  sense  when  it  takes 
ah  outer  object,  or  the  o])]Qct  affected?     All  other  verbs  have. 
In  Acts  viii.  25,  it  is  said  the  Apostles  "  evangelised  many  vil- 
lages of  the  Samaritans."     Now,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
the  verb  here  has  the  meaning  which  it  conveys  to  us  when  we 
speak  of  "evangelising  the  world,"  i.  e.,  spreading  the  gospel  and 
establishing  the  Church  throughout  the  world.    This  is  what  King 
James's  translators  understood  Philip  to  have  done.     In  their 
heading  to  this  chapter,  they  say,  "The  disciples  being  dispersed 
by  reason  of  a  great  persecution  at  Jerusalem,  a  church  is  planted 
by  Philip  in  Samaria."     In  Robinson's  Greek  Dictionary  of  the 
New  Testament,  certainly  very  good  authority,  an  evangelist  is 
defined  as  being  "a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  not  fixed  in  any  place, 
but  travelling  as  a  missionary  to  preach  the  gospel  and  establish 
churches."     This  meaning  Dr.  Robinson  assigns  to  the  word  in 
all  the  three  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  and  refers  to  Neander, 
Theodoret,  and  Eusebius  as  authorities.     On  this  question  these 
authorities,  especially  Eusebius  and  the  translators  of  the  author- 
ised version,  could  not  have  been  biassed  by  modern  notions  con- 
cerning the  evangelist.     Besides  all  this,  it  is  unquestioned  that 
the  word  "gospel"  (evangel)  is  sometimes  used  in  the  Gospels, 
and  often  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  in  the  same  wide  sense, 
as  denoting  the  whole  gospel  scheme,  including  the  Church.    And 
every  time  the  expression  "the  gospel  of  the  kingdom''  is  used, 
it  is  explicitly  declared  that  a  kingdom  or  church  is  connected 
with  the  good  news  or  system  of  truth.     Indeed,  the  first  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  was  in  the  words,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
(or  God)  is  at  hand."     It  is  well  known  how  intensely  real  and 
visible  "the  kingdom  of  God"  was  to  the  hearers  of  the  Baptist, 
Christ,  and  the  Seventy.    The  new  Book  also  twice  uses  the  word 
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evangelisation  in  this  wide  sense  of  planting  the  gospel  Church: 
"The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  commit  the  various 
interests  pertaining  to  the  general  work  of  evangelisation  to  one 
or  more  commissions."  And  again:  ''The  General  Assembly 
shall  have  power  to  institute  the  agencies  necessary  in  the  general 
work  of  evangelisation."  When,  now,  we  remember  that,  for 
some  reason,  it  is  a  very  ancient  opinion  that  the  work  of  the 
evangelist,  distinQtively  considered^  is  to  evangelise  the  world ;  not 
only  to  preach  about  the  kingdom,  but  to  plant  and  establish  the 
kingdom  in  its  doctrine  and  government;  and  that  such  has  ever 
been  and  is  now  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ' 
throughout  the  world ;  and  that  her  standards  and  her  courts  and 
her  teachers,  whenever  they  speak  at  all  on  the  subject,  use  the 
terms  in  this  sense ;  and  that  the  evangelists  of  Scripture,  whether 
as  such  or  otherwise,  uniformly  did  so  act ;  we  do  not  feel,  when 
we  follow  their  example,  disturbed  in  the  least  degree  by  the  in- 
ferences of  '''•one  in  the  foreign  field"  from  the  primary  sense  of 
the  term. 

9.  Besides  all  this,  the  other  specimens  of  exegesis  to  which  we 
are  treated,  are  not  at  all  favorable  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  revolt 
against  the  old  authorities  and  of  submission  to  the  new  leader. 
His  exegetical  remark  (on  Phil.  iv.  3),  that  "the  chivalric  Paul 
used  so  vulgar  a  phrase  as  ''those  women,'  "  when  the  Apostle  did 
not  say  women  at  all,  and,  if  he  had  said  it,  would  have  used  a 
most  honorable  appellation,  even  the  one  by  which  he  addressed 
his  mother  from  the  cross,  is  extraordinary.  The  Apostle  simply 
says:  "Help  them  who  labored  with  me  in  the  gospel."  In  the 
previous  verse  is  found  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun,  with  which 
it  agrees  in  gender  and  number,  and  thus  we  discover  that  they 
were  women.  We  commend  to  our  brother  the  ordinary  interpre- 
tation of  the  aforesaid  passage,  in  which  Paul  is  commending  the 
not  faultless  Euodia  and  Syntyche  to  a  male  fellow-laborer  who 
would  not  work  with  them.  Paul,  in  effect,  says:  "I  beseech 
Euodia  and  I  beseech  Syntyche  that  they  be  of  the  same  mind  in 
the  Lord;  and  I  request  you,  true  yoke-fellow — a  request  [vai] 
which  you  will  surely  grant — to  lay  hold  on  the  work  with  them, 
whoever  and  whatever  {a'lTiveg)  they  are,  seeing  that  they  labored 
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in  the  gospel  with  me  and  Clement  and  the  rest  of  my  fellow- 
laborers,  whose  names,  though  I  write  them  not,  are  written  in 
the  book  of  life."  The  argument  of  the  passage,  stripped  of  its 
charming  form,  is  from  the  greater  to  the  less:  "If  these  women 
were  good  enough  to  work  with  me  and  Clement  and  other  minis- 
ters of  the  word,  though  they  have  their  imperfections  and  sinful 
infirmities,  they  are  good  enough  to  work  with  you,  and  you  will, 
therefore,  please  work  with  them.''  In  like  manner,  our  critic,  in 
his  remarks  on  1  Tim.  v.  14,  where  Paul  gives  counsel  {[iovAofiai), 
but  does  not  express  his  will,  has  given  us  an  equally  extraordi- 
nary/ interpretation.  The  ordinary  one,  that  Paul  expresses  his 
wish  that  the  younger  widows  of  his  day — that  is,  all  under  sixty 
years  of  age — should  marry,  ought  to  satisfy  any  man,  even  "one 
in  the  foreign  field,"  notwithstanding  his  hesitation  to  work  with 
female  assistants,  whoever  they  are. 

10.  Our  brother  does  "most  seriously  object"  to  our  taking 
the  extraordinary  work  of  the  evangelist  as  the  differentiating 
characteristic  of  his  charge  or  office.  He  has  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  preaching  is  the  only  work  that  is  ascribed  by  the 
term  to  the  evangelist.  He  excludes  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  and,  by  an  extraordinary  interpretation  of  1  Cor.  i.  17, 
claims  to  have  distinct  authority  for  the  exclusion  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  baptism.  "We  have  seen,"  says  he,  "that  what  dis- 
tinctively pertains  to  him  according  to  Scripture  and  our  Book,  is 
to  preach  the  gospel ;  and  that,  as  an  officer,  he  is  not  differenti- 
ated from  his  brethren  at  all;  ....  (and)  must  exercise  this 
extra  power  (of  government)  as  an  elder."  If  this  passage  says 
anything,  it  says :  The  evangelist,  as  a  preacher,  is  differentiated 
from  his  brother  preachers  hy  the  distinctive  characteristic  ^  of 
preaching ;  as  an  officer,  he  is  not  differentiated  at  all  from  his 
brethren  ;  but  as  an  elder  intrusted  with  extraordinary  power,  he 
is  neither  differentiated  nor  not  differentiated! !  On  this  ex- 
plicit, clear,  and  logical  deliverance,  the  following  remarks  are 
submitted :  We  {a)  do  not  know  what  it  distinctively  means,  and 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  sense.  We  (5)  do  not  perceive 
how  that  which  is  common  to  all  can  be  distinctive  of  any.  And 
{c)  we   have   a   serious  objection  to  the  underlying  principles 
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thereof.  We  used  the  term  *^' evangelist "  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  formally  defined  it ;  a  sense  which  our  antagonist  perfectly- 
understood,  for  he  tries  to  prove  that  it  is  incorrect.  He  then 
puts  his  sense  into  the  word  in  our  article,  and  complains  that 
"there  is  a  want  of  explicitness  about  the 'whole  passage  that 
is  calculated  to  mystify  and  confuse ! !  There  would  be  the  same 
trouble  with  any  other  passage  of  our  article  or  of  our  Book,  which 
does  not  use  the  term  in  its  naked  and  primary  etymological  sense. 
Let  us  try  it  in  the  passage  which  he  quotes  in  this  connexion, 
substituting  his  distinctive  terms,  and  it  will  read  thus :  "  When 
a  minister  is  appointed  to  the  work  of  the  '  minister  of  the  word, 
distinctively  considered,'  he  is  commissioned  to  preach  the  word, 
and,  'what  does  not  pertain  to  him,  distinctively  considered,'  to 
administer  the  sacraments,  7  .  .  .  and  to  him,  'not  distinctively 
considered,  but  as  an  elder,'  may  be  intrusted  power  to  organise, 
etc."  Furthermore,  the  whole  question  concerns  '■'the  -power  of 
jurisdiction''  and  not  "the  power  of  ord^r."  Such  was  the  title 
and  subject  of  the  former  article.  On  the  principle  that  public 
appointment  to  a  work  carried  with  it  the  delegation  of  the 
needed  authority  to  accomplish  that  work,  we  seriously  asked, 
and  answered  as  well  as  we  could,  the  question,  "What  powers 
must  the  Church  delegate  to  its  evangelist?"  This,  of  course, 
raised  the  preliminary  question,  "  What  is  the  distinctive  work  of 
the  evangelist?  "  We  took  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
given  to  us,  and  used  "evangelist"  and  "missionary"  inter- 
changeably. Permission  is  freely  given  to  all  and  every  one  to 
qualify  the  terms,  ad  libitum,  with  "««  elder"  or  any  other 
secundum  quid.  It  will  not  change  the  bearing  of  a  single  sen- 
tence on  the  question  discussed,  but  will,  perhaps,  show  "one  in 
the  foreign  field"  that  he  has  been  chasing  an  ^^ ignis  fatuus." 
Whilst,  however,  we  feel  free  to  grant  this  large  liberty  to  the 
reader,  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  done  only  because  it  makes 
no  difference  as  far  as  this  discussion  is  concerned.  We  do  not 
wish  to  turn  aside  to  an  irrelevant  matter.  But  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  minister  of  the  word  preaches  as  one  thing  and  rules  as 
another.  We  believe  that  he  preaches  as  a  teaching  elder  and 
rules  as  a  teaching  elder ;  that  he  has  one  office  and  not  two.    He 
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does  not  exercise  potestas  ordinis  as  a  teacher,  and  potestas  juris- 
dictioim  as  an  elder,  but  both  as  a  bishop.  If  ever  there  be 
occasion,  we  feel  prepared  to  defend  this  position  by  Scripture, 
the  standards,  common  sense,  and  authorities. 

11.  We  now  inform  our  reviewer  that  there  is  one  quite  vulner- 
able point  in  our  "definition,"  upon  which  he  might  have  founded  a 
just  criticism,  if  he  had  been  as  keen  for' tilings  as  he  is  forwards. 
As  our  object  is  not  victory,  but  the  service  of  the  Church  in  a 
matter  of  vast  importance,  in  which  there  are  most  serious  diffi- 
culties, however  lightly  and  cavalierly  our  brother  may  regard 
and  handle  them,  we  are  glad  of  a  suitable  opportunity  to  correct 
our  error.  We  therefore  give  the  definition  of  an  evangelist, 
which,  with  our  present  light,  we  feel  prepared  to  defend  and 
teach.  We  now  say:  "The  evangelist  is  an  officer  of  the 
Church,  with  a  temporary  and  extraordinary  mission  and  au- 
thority to  wield  ecclesiastical  power  in  an  extraordinary  way." 
His  7vork  is  temporary ;  i.  e.,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to 
plant  and  establish  the  Church  during  the  last  part  of  the  gospel 


age; 


for  then  the   evanirelisation  of  the   world  will  have  been 


an  accomplished  fact,  and  "the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  The  occasion 
of  the  mistake  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  material  difference 
between  the  work  and  the  office.  The  work,  taken  subjectively 
as  a  duty  or  charge,  is  the  office.  Every  minister  is  authorised  to 
do  any  ministerial  work,  but  each  one  receives  a  special  charge. 
The  special  charge  characterises  each  minister's  work.  Thus 
speaks  the  Book,  Chap.  lY.,  Sees.  3-6.  Another  correction  of 
our  former  article  is  also  necessary.  The  error,  however,  was 
not  ours,  but  the  copyist's,  and  escaped  our  notice  at  the  time  of 
sending  off  the  manuscript.  On  page  699,  the  expression  "evan- 
gelistic courts"  is  printed,  where  we  had  written  "evangelistic 
committees,"  the  Jatter  word  in  an  abbreviated  form,  which,  we 
suppose,  occasioned  the  mistake.  It  is  so  plainly  a  mistake,  that 
the  proper  word  can  be  substituted  without  calling  for  any  other 
change,  even  the  least.  The  former  error,  corrected  above,  calls 
for  the  total  change  of  the  next  sentence,  and  then  the  transposi- 
tion of  2d  and  1st.     If  we  had  meant  "courts,"   we  could  not 
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possibly  have  used  the  alternative  expressions  which  we  employed ; 
but,  meaning  '•'' committees^''  those  expressions  are  natural,  and 
require  no  change.  The  writer  is  just  as  much  opposed  to  extra- 
ordinary courts  as  his  critic.  With  this  explanation,  we  resume 
our  reply. 

12.  Our  critic  severely  censures  our  use  of  the  word  extra- 
ordinary^ as  applied  to  the  way  in  which  the  evangelist  wields 
his  power  of  jurisdiction.  The  acknowledged  fact  that  the  foreign 
missionary  often  wields  the  power  of  church-government  severally 
and  not  jointly,  we  characterised  as  an  exercise  of  the  power  of 
jurisdiction  "m  an  extraordinary  way.''  We  call  the  attention 
of  the  reviewer  and  the  reader  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  sev- 
eral power  {potestas  ordinis)  is  outside  of  this  discussion,  and 
not  to  be  named.  We  are  discussing  the  evangelist's  power  of 
jurisdiction,  a  power  which  is  exercised  jointly,  by  courts,  when 
administered  in  the  ordinary  way.  On  this  point  we  used  several 
ami  extraordinary  interchangeably,  just  as  we  used  evangelist  and 
missionary.  This  ought  to  have  protected  us  from  the  charges 
laid  at  our  door,  for  the  reviewer  understood  us.  He,  referring 
expressly  to  the  power  of  jurisdiction,  says  of  us :  "When  he 
says  that  this  power  resides  in  the  evangelist  in  an  extraordinary 
mode,  he,  of  course,  means  that  in  him  it  is  a  several  power;  for 
the  ordinary  mode  is  that  of  our  Book,  which  says :  'ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  is  not  a  several  but  a  joint  power,  to  be  exercised 
by  presbyters  in  courts.'  This,  we  are  all  aware,  is  the  almost 
universal  opinion."  And  this  almost  universal  opinion  he  stig- 
matises as  "the  fundamental  error,  the  fruitful  source  of  the 
whole  difficulty,"  and  "the  natural  consequence  (!)  of  exalting 
tlie  title  evangelist  to  the  place  of  a  distinct  office."  (The  last 
three  italics  are  our  own.)  He  then  goes  on  to  prove  the  opinion 
of  "ow<3  in  the  foreign  field,"  and  thus  overthrow  the  "almost 
universal  opinion"  on  the  subject.  We  need  not  follow  the  argu- 
ment. It  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  courts  may  in  an  ordinary 
way  exercise  their  power  through  commissions,  and  that  the 
foreign  missionary  is  a  commissioner  of  a  court,  and  therefore  the 
court  through  him  exercises  her  power  in  an  ordinary  way  ;  the 
difference  between  a  board  of  commissioners  and  one  commis- 
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gioner  duly  appointed,  being  a  difference  of  degree,  and  not  of 
kind.  Thus  he  seeks  to  prove  that  "the  method  for  doing 
the  work  abroad  is  the  same  as  the  method  for  doing  the 
same  work  at  home."  Now,  to  a  man  who  looks  at  things  and 
and  not  at  words,  this  puzzle  is  easily  solved. 

(a)  Admitting  for  a  moment  tliat  the  difference  between  a  com- 
missioner and  an  organised  body  of  commissioners  is  not  one  of 
kind,  we  may  ask  whether  there  is  not  a  difference  of  kind  be- 
tween such  a  "commission"  as  our  Book  authorises  its  courts  to 
raise  and  such  a  "commission"  as  the  evangelist  receives  from 
Presbytery.  The  word  is  plainly  used  in  two  difi'erent  senses. 
The  chapters  which  authorise  the  one  and  the  other,  are  treating 
of  widely  different  subjects.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  evan- 
gelist terming  himself  a  commissioner  of  Presbytery  ;  but  then 
he  must  not  claim  analogy,  much  less  identity  of  kind,  with  the 
members  of  such  a  commission  as  the  Book  provides  for  in  its 
Section  on  "Ecclesiastical  Commissions."  He  is  not  such  a  com- 
missioner, [b)  An  ecclesiastical  commission  is  always  appointed 
to  a  specific  tvork.  It  is  not  appointed  to  ordain  any  one  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  organise  churches  anywhere  within 
its  bounds,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  appointed  to  ordain  A  B,  to  organise 
a  church  in  C,  and  so  on.  Here,  again,  is  a  difference  of  kind 
between  the  commission  of  an  evangelist  and  the  commission  of 
an  "ecclesiastical  commission."  It  is  thus  self-evident  that  the 
evangelist  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  commission  of  "one,"  instead 
of  "two  or  three."  (c)  There  is,  however,  a  difference  of  kind 
between  that  method  which  requires  a  body  of  co-commissioners 
and  directs  them  to  ordain  a  particular  man,  and  then  dissolve, 
ipso  facto  ;  and  that  method  which  commissions  one  man  to  or- 
dain any  man  he  judges  qualified  in  a  foreign  field,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  indefinitely.  What  is  committed  to  the  one  is 
vastly  different  from  what  is  committed  to  the  other,  and  the  re- 
positories of"  the  different  trusts  are  commissioners  of  a  specific- 
ally different  kind.  Our  critic  says  more  than  once,  that  "the 
ordinary  and  regular  method"  of  Presbytery  for  doing  certain 
things,  is  "by  means  of  a  Committee  of  two  or  three,"  and  then 
asks,  "But  if  it  appoints  only  one,  is  his  office  thereby  changed  ?" 
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Certainly  not,  but,  ex  vi  terminorum,  the  '^ordinary  and  regular 
method"  is  changed.  Of  course,  whatever  is  done  at  all,  must 
be  clone  in  some  way  ;  and,  whatever  is  not  done  in  the  ordinary 
Wiiy,  is  done  in  an  extraordinary  way.  It  will  be  hard  to  con- 
vince the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  to  reject  the  almost 
"universal  opinion"  for  this  substitute.  By  mere  inspection, 
without  conscious  argument,  people  will  perceive  at  once  that  the 
foreign  missionary  wields  the  power  of  jurisdiction  in  a  way  that 
is  extra  ordinem,  and  not  in  the  way  in  which  that  power  is  ever 
wielded  within  the  established  Church.  If,  however,  it  will  help 
to  keep  the  peace,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  substitute  severally 
for  "extraordinary  way."  ' 

13.  The  reviewer  likewise  criticises  brethren  for  saying  that 
the  evangelist  is  an  "extraordinary  officer,"  and  that  he  is  in- 
vested with  an  "extraordinary  office."  The  present  writer  has 
never  used  those  expressions,  and  thinks  that  they  are  quite  ob- 
jectionable in  this  discussion.  It  is  always  desirable  to  use  a  test 
word  in  the  same  sense  throughout  one  and  the  same  discussion. 
And  certainly  neither  the  officer  nor  the  office  is  extra  ordinem. 
They  are  both  within  the  established  order,  and  duly  provided 
for.  It  is  the  work,  taken  objectively,  that  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  courts  as  such,  or  their  ordinary  commissions..  Every 
minister  of  the  word  receives,  by  ordination,  the  same  office.  The 
pastor  may  become  evangelist,  or  the  evangelist  pastor,  without 
reordination.  But  we  assure  our  alarmed  brother  that  the 
brethren  who  use  this  objectionable  expression,  hold  the  same  doc- 
trine as  himself  on  this  point.  They  use  the  phrase  not  in  its 
strict  sense,  but  as  an  abridgment  and  symbol  of  a  larger  formula; 
just  as  the  writer  used  (and  was  perfectly  understood)  the  phrase 
"extraordinary  power"  interchangeably  with  the  more  cumbrous 
but  exact  language  of  his  definition.  In  official  communications 
and  conferences  spreading  over  two  years,  with  men  of  every 
shade  of  opinion,  and  among  them  the  man  who  is  (if  we  mistake 
not)  the  author  of  the  anonymous  article  quoted  from,  we  have 
never  heard  any  other  doctrine  broached.  All  have  agreed  that 
the  evangelist  is  simply  a  minister  of  the  word,  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted, from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  extraordinary  or  several 
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power  of  jurisdiction.  The  disagreement  has  been  on  other  and 
far  more  serious  points — difficulties  that  cannot  be  removed  by 
stating  one  or  the  other  side  more  correctly  and  moderately.  A  nd 
these  difficulties,  too,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be 
solved  by  any  possible  doctrine  as  to  the  wai/  in  which  the  evan- 
gelist exercises  ecclesiastical  power.  And,  unless  some  of  our 
missionaries  in  the  foreign  field,  with  a  discriminating  head  and  a 
truth-loving  heart  and  a  single  eye  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church, 
can  suggest  a  solution  from  that  wisdom  which  can  come  only 
from  practice  and  experience,  the  instruction  will  have  to  be 
given  in  the  form  of  chastising  providences — either  upon  our  own 
Church,  or  upon  some  other.     ..■■  ..■.::i,,rA'  > 

14.  Our  brother  is  very  sure  that  the  foreign  missionary,  in 
his  exercise  of  power  of  jurisdiction,  is  the  delegate  of  Presby- 
tery. Perhaps  he  is  ;  and  if  this  become  the  settled  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  then  there  will  necessarily  be  a  corresponding  limit 
placed  upon  the  evangelist's  powers.  In  our  former  article  we 
considered  him  the  delegate  oi  the  General  Assembly;  and  if 
this  become  the  settled  faith  of  the  Church,  then  there  will  neces- 
sarily be  larger  powers  put  into  his  hand.  The  (juestion  concerns 
a  matter  of  fact,  and  the  fact  must  be  discovered  by  inspection* 
That  he  is  the  delegate  of  the  court  which  appoints  him,  mjiy  bo 
assumed  as  a  general  truth  until  it  is  denied.  Of  course,  tlien, 
the  home  missionary  is  the  delegate  of  the  Presbytory,  for  he  has 
no  appointment  from  any  other  source.  But  the  foreign  mission- 
ary, whilst  he  is  undoubtedly  appointed  by  the  Presbytery,  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  and  now  in  accordance  with  written  law,  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Assembly  also.  Now,  which  of  these 
appointments  is  the  one  that  determines  his  status  as  a  delegiite  ? 
He  cannot  be  the  appointee  or  commissioner  of  both  in  the  same 
respect.  We  remain  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  is,  in 
this  respect,  the  delegate  of  the  Assembly,  though  we  freely  con- 
fess our  inability  to  frame  a  syllogism  from  which  that  conclusion 
will  necessarily  flow.  The  following  considerations  lead  us  to  this 
view : 

(a)  As  before  the  work  of  general  evangelisation  was  formally, 
by  a  constitutional  provision,  committed  to  the  General  Asseni- 
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bly,  it  was  actually  so  committed,  according  to  the  underlying 
principle  of  Presbyterianism,  that  a  work  which  is  common  to 
the  whole  Church  properly  pertains  to  that  Presbytery  which  is 
also  common  to  the  whole  Church  ;  so  now,  though  there  is  no 
written  law  declaring  it  to  be  so,  the  general  evangelist  is  actually 
re<,'arded  and  treated  as  speaking  and  acting  in  the  name  and  by 
tlio  authority  of  the  Assembly,  according  to  the  general  principle 
that  an  officer  is  doing  the  work  of  that  court  to  which  the  work 
properly  pertains.  ''•     ^^>^/;^^.•'  * 

''■  {h)  The  General  Assembly  is  responsible  for  the,  support  of 
the  foreign  missionary,  and  requires  from  him  a  report  of  his 
work,  and  approves  his  diligence  or  disapproves  his  neglect.  A 
delegate  most  naturally  reports  to  the  court  whose  delegate  he  is. 
{c)  The  Presbyteries,  according  to  the  new  Book,  may  be  re- 
garded as  having,  since  1879,  given  up  their  powers  over  the 
foreign  work  into  the  hands  of  the  Assembly,  and  having  re- 
served to  themselves  only  the  right  of  ordination  and  judicial  pro- 
cedures. .     •,     ,     ,        ;         •;      .,         ..      .  ^      ..  .•       -_'       ,        .         ,-   .    .  > 

[d)  The  ordination  by  Presbytery  may  be  regarded  as  the  in- 
duction into  office,  and  the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly 
as  the  call  to  the  work.  Thus  the  call  authorises  the  ordination 
and  the  ordination  gives  eifect  to  the  call,  and  the  commission  is 
one  nnd  joint,  and  the  responsibility  is  to  both  :  to  the  Presby- 
tery in  one  respect  and  to  the  Assembly  in  another,  all  which 
accords  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  Now,  whilst  we  would  not 
find  it  a  difficult  task  to  pick  flaws  in  the  above  statements,  we 
are  unable  to  make  a  statement  on  the  other  side  that  is  not  be- 
set with  still  more  serious  faults.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  cut  the 
knot  by  dogmatically  affirming  that,  of  course,  the  evangelist  acts 
in  the  name  of  his  Presbytery  only^  or  in  the  name  of  the  Assem- 
bly only,  but  this  procedure  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  gen- 
eral good  sense  of  the  Lord's  people,  and  blindly  refuses  to  untie 
the  real  knot,  which  is  ^Hhe  actual  facts  of  the  case.'' 

15.  This  brings  us  to  the  severe  and  scornful  treatment  of  that 
part  of  our  former  article  which  discussed  "the  complex  problem 
presented  by  the  actual  facts  of  the  case."  Now,  we  say  frankly 
to  our  brother  that  we  feel  great  reverence  for  the  facts  of  God's 
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providence,  whether  complex  or  simple,  always  receiving  them  as 
the  revelation  and  execution  of  his  eternal  decrees.  And  when 
those  facts  are  not  contrary  to  aught  that  is  expressly  set  down 
in  Scripture  or  to  a  good  and  necessary  inference  therefrom,  we 
accept  them  as  the  execution  of  his  positive  decrees.  But,  to  our 
brother,  this  complex  fact  of  an  organised  "mission"  is  every- 
thing that  is  bad,  a  veritable  Pandora's  box,  but  without  "^ope" 
at  the  bottom  to  follow  and  ameliorate  the  innumerable  and  un- 
mitigated evils  that  fly  abroad  and  infect  the  whole  Church. 
Well,  there  is  left  one  in  the  home  field  that  feels  undisturbed 
and  serene !  We  never  wove  that  complex  fact.  It  was  put 
into  our  hands — -jointly  with  the  other  Baltimore  brethren — just 
as  the  words  "evangelist"  and  "evangelisation."  We  studied  it 
as  best  we  could,  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  Book  before  us, 
especially  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  our  brother  inter- 
prets so  extraordinarily.  The  ordinary  interpretation,  which 
makes  the  church  at  Jerusalem  the  home-church,  and  the  Gentile 
churches  as  "missionary"  churches  in  the  very  process  of  forma- 
tion and  union  with  the  mother  church,  taking  away  from  them, 
of  course,  the  distinctive  and  differential  modification  made  by 
the  presence  of  apostles  and  prophets  is  altogether  on  our 
side.  But  the  brother  mistakes  us  when  he  supposes  that  we 
were  trying  to  present  a  theory  that  would  prevent,  in  the  for- 
eign field,  those  difficulties  and  confusions  which  arise  from  the 
sinful  infirmities  of  men,  even  the  best.  It  was  such  confusion 
as  necessarily  results  from  the  theory  itself  that  we  were  arguing 
against,  or  rather,  used  as  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum.  No  system, 
however  coherent  in  its  subject-matter,  alas,  can  relieve  the 
Church,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  from  this  the  saddest  of  all  con- 
fusions—conduct which  the  acknowledged  theory  forbids.  And 
our  critic  perceived  very  plainly  the  object  of  the  paper,  for  he 
expressly  argues  against  "the  theory,"  and  then,  as  he  thinks, 
clinches  the  argument  by  examples  of  confusion  arising  from  a 
disregdrd  of  "theory."  The  trouble  between  Paul  and  Peter  at 
Antioch  was  not  one  of  doctrine,  and  did  not  arise  from  antago- 
nistic principles.  Peter  was  the  first  of  all  the  Apostles  to  receive 
and  practise  and  defend  "the  theory"  that  was  common  to  him 
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and  Paul  as  the  law  on  the  subject.  He  had  also  in  Antioch 
previously  conformed  thereto  in  his  practice  as  well  as  his  teach- 
ing. Paul  rebuked  him  for  his  inconsistency.  In  like  manner, 
the  strife  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  was  with  reference  to  the 
fitness  of  John-Mark  for  the  work,  not  with  reference  to  "the 
theory"  that  the  agent  of  the  work  should  be  2ifit  person.  And 
in  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  too,  they  both  acted  on  the  same 
"theory,"  to  wit,  that  each  should  follow  his  own  conscience  and 
leave  the  judgment  to  Grod.  On  the  contrary,  neither  one  charged 
the  other  with  "distinctly  and  emphatically  discarding  and  set- 
ting aside  both  the  Constitution  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  dis- 
cussing the  evangelist^'  John-Mark.  It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this 
communictition  to  defend  the  positions  of  our  former  article — 
which  we  leave  to  the  future — but  to  defend  ourselves  against 
the  charge  of  publishing  principles  that  are  "unscriptural,"  "un- 
constitutional," "unwise,"  "dangerous."  Once,  in  a  time  of 
great  confusion  and  unpleasantness,  we  were  officially  declared  to 
be  a  dangerous  citizen.  Now  we  are  charged,  in  a  tone  of  de- 
cided authority,  with  being  a  dangerous  "ecclesiastic."  It  seems 
that  Adam  and  Eve,  as  hand  in  hand  they  go  forth  from  Eden 
for  their  sin,  can  be  the  only  scriptural  example  that  is  left  for 
us  now  to  fDllow.  ,  -  '■  ■ .  :  •■  * 

"Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wiped  them  soon: 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide." 

16.  The  brother  bitterly  attacks  the  "organised  mission"  as 
an  unconstitutional  '"''court.'''  Now,  if  his  censures  were  due  to 
the  unfortunate  appearance  of  that  word  once^  in  our  discussion 
of  tlie  "mission,"  or  if  he  had  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  word,  as 
he  did  in  reference  to  the  other  words,  the  bad  inferences  which 
would,  in  that  case,  justly  flow,  we  would  say  no  more  than  we 
have  said  and  leave  the  subject  for  future  impersonal  discussion. 
Certainly,  if  the  word  court,  in  its  proper  sense,  were  applied  se- 
riously and  intentionally  to  the  "nfission"  as  an  actual  fact,  its 
well  known  and  accepted  ecclesiastical  use  would  tend  to  exalt 
the  "mission"  to  an  unconstitutional  place  in  our  agencies  for  the 
evangelisation  of  the  world.     But  here  the  brother  attacks,  not 
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so  much  the  word  as  the   thing.     He  cordially  endorses  the  gen- 
eral principles,  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  our  article,  which  are 
inductions  from  the  ordinary  and  perpetual  form  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  as  our  guide  in  the  discussion.     Would  our  critic 
have  us  make  inductions  of  general  principles  from  any  other  par- 
ticulars than  complete  ones  ?     Certainly  not,  for  that  would  be  to 
make  genus  equal  species ;  nay,  in  the  way  he  argues,  individual 
would  equal  genus,  and  would  have  in  it  mere  matter,  no  essence, 
and  no  distinctive  individual  traits.     Now  when  these  principles  of 
the  ordinary  state  are  applied  to  an  extraordinary  state  of  things 
every  important  word  must  be  qualified  by   quasi  or  quoad  hoe, 
for  the  change  in  the  status  and  relation  of  the  things  necessitates 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  symbols.     The  very  problem  pro- 
posed to  be  solved  was :   Given,  these  acknowledged  principles  of 
a  regularly  oi'ganised  Presbyterianism,  how  far  can  they  be  ap- 
plied  to   an    organising   Presbyterianism,  where  there   are   no 
'.'parts,"  that  is,  no  proper  courts?     The  only  thing  assumed  by 
our  statement  of  the  question  was,  that  they  must  be  applied  as 
far  as  they  can.     Co-evangelists  are  individually  "quasi-parts," 
that  is,  "quasi-courts,"  a  temporary  expedient  to  do  the  work  of 
courts ;  and  collectively,  they  are  to  exercise  the  power  of  the 
whole  in  an  extraordinary  way^  i.  e.,  as  a  quasi-court  of  evan- 
gelists to  do  the  work  of  the  highest  court.     We  used  these  in- 
ductions in  the  words  in  which  we  found  them  i-eady-made  by 
Presbyterian  authorities.     It  does  not  alter  the  sense  a  whit  to 
write :  "The  whole  ecclesiastical  power  is  in  every  court  and  over 
the  power  of  every  court."     In  its  application  to  the  question  it 
means,   as  we  contended,   "The  whole  evangelistic  power  is  in 
every  evangelist  and  over  the  power  of  every  evangelist."     The 
first  our  brother  admits  and  claims.     The  second  he  denies.     In 
the  foreign  field,  according  to  hi^n,  the  power  of  the  whole  is  not 
over  the  power  of  every  part.     We  will  see  the  results  of  this 
denial  presently.     We  stated  the  question,  as  raised  by  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  thus:   "What  is  the  relation  of  co-evan- 
gelists to  each  other  as  to  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  power  ? 
Is  it  joint  or  several  ?"     The  inference  drawn  from  these  general 
principles  was  in  the  following  words:  "According  to  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  this  paper  we  must  answer  that  the  power  is  joint  and 
not  several;  and  must  be  administered  by  the  'mission'  as  a  body, 
or  a  temporary  distribution  must  be  made  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  and  after  the  analogy  of  the  existing  Consti- 
tution. The  evangelists  are  each  'parts'  in  which  is  the  power  of  the 
wliole,  but  this  common  power  is  over  the  power  of  every  part,  and 
must  be  exercised  by  the  whole  body,  or  a  system  of  evangelistic 
courts."  It  is  plain  that  if  we  had  used  the  word  courts,  it  was 
with  the  same  limitation  as  "parts,"  not  real  courts,  but  "bodies' ^f- 
or  "conventions"  of  those  in  each  of  whom  there  is  the  whole 
delegated  power.  We  confess  freely,  however,  that  the  word  is 
inappropriate,  and,  by  our  own  misfortune,  tends  to  misrepresent, 
us ;  for,  in  our  last  words,  embodying  the  naked  principle  to  be 
conserved,  we  say:  "It  seems  necessary  to  hold  that  evangelists 
must  exercise  their  power  jointly  when  they  co-exist  in  time  and 
space."  This  is  all  we  ever  contended  for ;  this  we  abide  by — and 
this  does  not  make  them  a  court  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
Tlie  Faculty  of  a  Theological  Seminary,  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, have  just  as  many  general  marks  of  an  ecclesiastical  court 
as  the  "mission,"  and  in  one  respect  more;  that  is  to  say,  many 
of  their  decisions  are  final  and  without  review  or  appeal.  Every 
act  of  this  "mission"  is  not  final,  until  confirmed  by  the  General 
Assembly.  This  robs  it  of  one  essential  mark  of  a  court.  What 
is  it,  then  ?  It  is,  ecclesiastically  considered,  just  what  the  "Bal- 
timore brethren"  are.  If  we  are  an  Executive  Committee,  so  are 
they.  If  we  are  an  ecclesiastical  commission,  so  are  they.  In 
one  respect  we  are  superior  in  committed  authority,  and  they  are 
a  sub-committee  or  sub-commission.  In  another  respect  they  are 
superior  and  we  are  nothing,  for  they  can  open  and  shut  the  doors 
of  the  Church  and  its  ministry,  and  appeal  must  be  taken,  if 
taken  at  all,  to  the  Assembly ;  and  it  was  in  this  aspect  alone 
that  we  discussed  it.  But  does  not  the  "mission"  in  this  latter 
aspect  look  like  a  court  ?  Undoubtedly — to  the  superficial  ob- 
server ;  for  it  is  doing  the  work  of  a  court.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  power  is  wielded  in  an  extraordinary  mode  by  a 
temporary  and  vanishing  expedient.  Substitute  for  the  "mis- 
sion" our  brother's  plan.    He  says,  in  his  own  italics:  ^'Leteach 
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one  (each  evangelist)  have  sole  jurisdiction  over  a  distinct  part 
of  the  field.  Any  one  might  invite  his  brethren  to  travel  with 
him,  preach  with  him,  and  even  ordain  with  him,  while  only 
he  would  have  authority  and  jurisdiction  in  that  particular 
district.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  possible  way  in  which  it 
can  be  dope."  Taking  Paul,  as  an  evangelist,  for  a  "prece- 
dent" and  "authority"  to  himself,  he  says,  with  Qh'AvmmgnaivetS^ 
"  Paul  was  at  liberty  to  travel  when  and  where  he  chose,  to  stay 
as  long  as  he  chose  at  any  one  place,  and  move  from  one  city  to 
another,  to  establish  new  stations  without  a  vast  amount  of  for- 
mal recommendations  of  missions  and  approval  of  Executive  Com- 
mittees. He  was  also  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  native  assist- 
tants,  and  make  tents  (bricks  ?)  to  support  himself,  or  call  upon 
the  churches  to  support  him.  .  .  .  Let  thb  evangelists  be  free 
and  independent  of  each  other  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
Church  at  home.  .  .  .  Let  each  man  take  hold  of  the  special 
work  to  which  he  feels  called,  and  be  free  to  develop  it  without 
interference  on  the  part  of  his  brethren.  If  it  be  a  college,  let  it 
be  under  a  close  corporation,  composed  of  intelligent  Christian 
men  in  the  field.  If  it  is  direct  ecclesiastical  work,  let  him  have 
his  own  field  and  place  of  residence,  and  gather  round  him  his 
native  assistants,  as  Paul  did."  Such  is  the  w.ay,  according  to  "owe 
in  the  foreign  field,"  in  which  the  evangelist  should  have  the 
liberty  to  do  his  own  sweet  will  in  his  own  "district."  This  claim 
and  theory  is  undoubtedly  extraordinary  to  the  last  degree.  But 
does  not  the  evangelist,  in  this  view,  look  like  a  Prelate  in  his 
See  ?  LTndoubtedly,  to  the  superficial  observer,  for  he  is  doing 
the  work  of  a  prelate.  The  same  understanding  is  necessary 
here.  Which,  then,  looks  the  more  anti-Presbyterian  ?  a  quasi- 
court  or  a  (juasi-prelate  ?  And  now  suppose  a  coup  d'etat  were 
performed  just  in  these  respective  states  of  affairs — then  the  qua- 
si-court  would  become  a  real  Presbyterian  court,  and  the  quasi- 
prelate  a  real  prelatical  bishop  with  a  see.  Which  is  the  contin- 
gency we  are  providing  for  ?  Exactly  the  former.  Which  again.st  ? 
Exactly  the  latter.  Our  principles  provide  for  the  vanishing 
away,  as  fast  as  possible,  of  all  that  is  temporary  and  extraordi- 
nary and  ^^quasi'  and  ^'quoad  hoc  ;"  so  that,  whenever  the  cord 
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that  binds  the  foreign  Church  to  the  mother  Church  is  cut  or 
breaks,  that  sundering  may  leave  a  regular  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  its  real  courts,  in  which  the  evangelists,  thus  carried  off  from 
the  home  Church,  will  appear  as  simple  ministers  without  any 
extraordinary  differentiations  from  their  brethren. 

1 7.  Our  brother  (as  usual  when  he  puts  a  meaning  into  our 
words  which  he  sees  we  did  not  intend  or  imply)  grows  especially 
severe  and  sarcastic  in  further  handling  this  '^ evangelistic  court."" 
Using  the  word  "mission"  to  denote  collectively  a  number  of 
evangelists,  we  said:  "The  actual  facts  of  the  Foreign  Mission-^ 
ary  work,  however,  generally  present  a  still  more  complex  prob- 
lem. A  'mission'  is  usually  composed  of  more  than  one  general 
evangelist,  and  there  arises  the  question,  What  is  the  relation  of 
these  evangelists  of  the  same  mission  to  each  other  as  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  extraordinary  power  ?  Is  it  joint  or  several  ?  "  As  an 
alternative  expression,  we  speak  of  "co-evangelists  preaching  the 
gospel  in  the  same  field;"  By  actual  "facts"  we  meant  the  com- 
mon policy  of  sending  two  or  more  evangelists  to  one  place  to 
work  together,  or,  if  one  be  sent  alone  or  is  providentially  left 
alone,  to  send,  as  soon  as  possible,  another  to  reinforce  him.  Be- 
sides, our  critic  mistakes  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  actual, 
which  (we  quote  from  a  dictionary  of  logical  terms  before  us)  means 
(a)  "  what  is  opposed  to  potential,  ...  (5)  what  is  opposed  to 
real.''  The  same  authority  says  that  "the  term  real  always  im- 
ports the  existent.''  We  were  discussing  actual  facts  without 
reference  in  the  least  to  the  question  whether  they  were  real  or 
not.  Therefore  we  first  postulated  one  evangelist  in  the  field, 
and  drew  certain  inferences  from  that  hypothesis.  Then,  co-evan- 
gelists, and  did  the  same,  and  the  inference  was  that  their  power 
is  joint  and  not  several ;  and  that  is  all.  And  these  two  are  its 
onlg  senses  in  logic.  And  the  brother  understood  us.  He  says : 
"We  have  hitherto  considered  the  mission  in  the  same  light  as 
Br.  Lefevre,  that  is,  as  an  ^evangelistic  court.'  "  "We  suppose 
it  is  in  that  light  only  that  he  regards  it"  in.  He  then  sub- 
stitutes for  our  "mission"  the  "mission  of  the  Manual."  Of 
course,  by  "this  hocus-pocus  modus  operandi"  we  are  put  into  a 
painful  dilemma.  But  the  reader's  attention  is  called  to  the  real 
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fact  that  the  subject  of  discussion  was  the  actual  ''jurisdiction  of 
the  evangelist,"  and  was  applied  only  to  one  7«8^onm/ fact,  a 
then  recent  ordination  in  China,  which  was  a  real  jurisdiction 
that  was  not  actual.  The  "mission  of  the  Manual"  regards  the 
missionaries  in  the  only  light  in  which  the  Executive  Committee 
could  regard  them,  that  is,  the  light  in  which  the  missionaries 
are  responsible,  ad  interim^  to  that  Committee.  In  writing  our 
article,  by  a  habit  which  we  have  contracted  of  sticking  to  the 
point,  we  did  not  even  think  of  "the  mission  of  the  Manual.'' 
Certain  things  were  committed  to  the  Executive  Committee  by 
the  action  of  the  Assembly,  whose  commission  it  is.  Some,  or 
all,  no  matter  which,  of  these  things  were  sub-committed  to  the 
body  of  the  missionaries  of  each  given  field.  But  the  Executive 
Committee  have  not  one  jot  of  "the  power  of  jurisdiction,"  in  the 
sense  of  our  article.  Our  article  discussed  the  mission  under  a 
diiferent  aspect,  which  altogether  left  out  lay  missionaries,  who 
are  never  called  evangelists  or  co-evangelists,  and  who  are  never 
ordained  by  Presbyteries  and  who  have  no  "powers  of  jurisdic- 
tion" at  all.  The  venerable  brother  who  criticised  our  article 
"in  the  same  number  of  the  Review,"  and  who,  our  present 
critic  declares,  "strangely  enough  supposes  that  Dr.  Lefevre  pro- 
poses  to  create  this  court,"  was  right  in  his  supposition,  only  in- 
stead of  court  there  should  be  put  some  term  that  would  une(|ui- 
vocally  designate  an  agency  for  the  co-exercise  of  the  power  of 
jurisdiction  in  an  extraordinary  way.  Never  before  had  we  seen 
or  heard  a  logical  discussion  of  the  subject  of  bur  paper,  and  Ave 
are  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  venerable  and  the  young- 
er critic  have  not  compelled  any  withdrawal  from  the  actual  facts 
of  that  article,  which  we  hope  some  day  to  see  realised.  Tliis 
prop'^sed  "body"  or  "convention,"  or  whatever  it  actually  is  and 
is  to  be  called,  would  then  be  the  agency  for  the  exercise  of  the 
joint-power  of  jurisdiction  of  co-evangelists.  There  would  be  no 
"mongrel"  or  "hybrid"  characteristic  about  it;  it  certainly  would 
be  extra  ordinem,  as  all  else  that  is  involved  in  the  discussion, 
and,  like  the  scaffolding  of  a  building,  to  be  taken  away  when  the 
building  is  finished.  Over  this  proposed  body  and  its  proposed 
functions,  the  Executive  Committee  would  have  no  control;  and 
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its  members  could  "freely  correspond"  and  confer  with  each 
other  as  under  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree.  The  only  thing 
it  would  secure  would  be  the  joint  exercise  of  the  hey  of  govern- 
ment; and,  surely,  this  appears  to  be  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Any  possible  improvements,  by  addition  or  subtraction  or 
reconstruction,  in  the  Executive  Committee,  or  the  "mission  of 
tlio  Manual,"  would  not  touch  it.  We  again  submit  the  result 
of  our  study  to  the  Church,  without  further  defence  at  this  time, 
and  ask  our  brethren  to  look  at  it  patiently.  Something  ought 
to  be  done  in  this  matter.  Is  the  Church  ready  to  adopt  the 
principle  that  co-evangelists  must  7iot  exercise  their  power  of  ju- 
risdiction jointly?  Or,  admitting  that  "principles"  require  a 
joint  exercise  thereof,  is  she  willing  to  adopt  the  method  of  escape 
proposed  by  our  brother — "send  but  one  to  a  place?"  Because 
of  difficulties  created  in  one  mission  by  brethren  of  differing 
judgments,  are  we  to  set  aside  the  guidance  of  principles,  or  the 
policy  which  is  dictated  by  the  experience  of  all  missionary  agen- 
cies in  the  world? 

18.  If  our  brother  will  re-read  pages  644-5  of  our  previous  arti- 
cle, he  will  see  that  he  has  totally  misstated  our  position  in  the  fol- 
lowing language  which  he  uses  in  reference  to  us.  "He  maintains 
that  the  native  Presbytery  'becomes  immediately  a  member  and  con- 
stituent of  the  General  Assembly  whose  evangelist  brought  it  into 
existence.'  Admitting  this  theory,  we  cannot  see  why  a  particu- 
lar church  may  not  become  a  constituent  part  of  the  home  Church 
as  well  as  the  Presbytery."  Now,  that  is  the  very  thing  we  con- 
tended for.  We  insisted  that  the  church,  organised  by  our  evan- 
gelist in  a  foreign  land,  is  in  true  and  real  connexion  with  our 
home  Church ;  that  it  is  just  precisely  the  particular  church  of 
our  Book ;  and  that  the  evangelist  »is  the  connecting  link  that 
binds  it  temporally  to  the  Assembly.  We  hold  that,  first  by  un- 
written law,  now  by  the  new  Book,  the  other  courts  have  given 
up  by  distribution  their  rights  in  the  foreign  field  to  the  General 
Assembly,  just  as  the  States  gave  up  their  public  domains  to  the 
federal  government  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Constitution.  This  is  the  only  one  of  our  missionary  principles 
that  has  passed  into  written  law,  but  it  logically  carries  all  the  rest. 
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.  19.  Again,  our  critic  says  that  he  "cannot  understand  why" 
we  "limit  the  work  to  the  formation  of  a  Presbytery."  Well,  we 
understand  it.  It  is  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  work  of 
an  evangelist  that  he  should  have  any  further  extraordinary 
powers.  We  are  opposed  to  delegating  powers  one  single  step 
further  than  actually  necessary.  A  native  Presbytery,  when  . 
it  has  been  formed,  must  be  reported  to  the  General  Assembly, 
which  will  assign  it  to  a  Synod,  and  give  its  commissioners 
seats  in  its  own  body;  and,  when  there  is  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  contiguous  native  Presbyteries,  the  General  Assembly 
will  set  them  off  into  a  native  Synod.  This  is  as  far  as  the 
native  Church  can  go  as  long  as  it  remains  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States. 

20.  Our  brother  argues,  and  with  considerable  force,  for  the 
theory  which  antagonises  ours  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  status  of 
the  native  church.  We  had  stated  it  thus:  "It  has  been  main- 
tained that,  after  a  body  of  believers  have  been  admitted  to  seal- 
ing ordinances  by  the  foreign  missionary,  and  have  had  ruling 
elders  and  a  pastor  ordained  and  installed,  this  primary  court  pos- 
sesses all  church-power,  and  may  perform  all  the  functions  of  the 
whole  Clmrch  .  .  .  and  is  a  germ  which  developes  by  a  force  ah 
intra  into  the  full  grown  tree.  Indeed,  the  writer  is  aware  of  no 
Presbyterian  doctrine  antagonistic  to  his  own,  whose  truth  would 
not  depend  on  and  flow  from  that  very  pre-supposition."  We 
freely  admitted  that  there  might  be  such  a  church,  but  claimed 
that  a  church  organised  by  an  evangelist  was  not  such,  but  one 
whose  FORM  was  that  of  the  evangelist's  own  church.  Our  posi- 
tion was  that  "at  every  stage  the  organic  product  was  of  the  evan- 
gelist's own  kind — genus,  species,  and  even  variety."  TF/w  could 
give  him  authority  to  organise  a  church  in  any  other /orm  ?  Tiie 
evangelist,  whose  criticisms  we  are  answering,  contends  that  the 
particular  church  which  he  organises  and  over  which  he  ordains 
and  instals  elders  and  a  pastor,  is  such  a  germinal  church.  We 
reply :  then  [a)  he  is,  contrary  to  his  own  as  well  as  our  ex- 
pressed teaching,  an  evangelist  of  a  different  kind  from  the  do- 
mestic evangelist;  or,  (6)  that  he  has  the  super-ecclesiastical  fac- 
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ulty  of  producing  what  is  not  after  his  own  kind.  And,  if  so, 
whence  did  he  get  it  ?  Not  from  his  Presbytery,  for  the  Presby- 
tery had  it  not  to  give;  and  where  is  the  evidence  that  he  is  an 
evangelist,  like  Philip,  "not  from  {arrd)  men,  neither  through  {6id) 
man,  but  through  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father"  (Gal.  i.  1). 
In  describing  the  church  which  it  is  part  of  the  evangelist's  work 
to  organise  and  equip,  he  declares,  "Such  a  church  is  not 
Congregational  .  .  .  ;  nor  is  it  Prelatic  .  >»  ;  nOr  yet 
is  it  Independent^  since  it  is  governed  according  to  Pres- 
byterian law  sown  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  sworn  to  by 
the  officers."  The  reply  is  easy.  Such  a  church  is  saved  from 
Independency  only  by  the  fact  that  it  is,  through  the  evangelist, 
under  the  care  and  government  of  the  home  Church.  Surely  it 
is  not  in  connexion  with  any  other  Church  than  the  evangelist's ; 
and  if  not  with  his  either,  then  it  is  an  Independent  Presbyterian 
church.  But  there  is  the  "Presbyterian  law"  in  the  hearts  of 
its  members  and  officers,  and  therefore,  he  continues,  "several 
such  churclies  planted  in  any  district  will  as  surely  grow  into  a 
Classical  Presbytery  as  the  many  roots  that  shoot  downwards  from 
the  seed  will  push  above  ground  one  single  stem,  destined  to  gr$)W 
into  a  full-grown  tree."  Such,  indeed,  would  be  the  result,  if 
there  were  nothing  else  than  that  good  law  in  their  hearts.  But, 
since  "another  law"  is  there  also,  even  the  "law  of  sin,"  we  can- 
not be  so  sure  beforehand  that  the  germ  will  grow  properly  or 
make  any  growth  at  all.  The  surer  way  is  to  plant  those  "sap- 
lings" in  an  orchard,  and  cultivate  them  on  general  principles. 
Besides,  it  may  be  added  that  there  are  just  such  Independent 
Presbyterian  churches  at  home,  which,  with  all  their  opportuni- 
ties and  all  their  piety,  and  all  the  outside  pressure,  remain  In- 
dependent still.  Is  it  actually  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian 
evangelist  to  establish  such  churches  ?  Do  not  our  principles  re- 
quire that  we  plant  the  regular  organism,  as  it  is  described  in  the 
Book,  and  cultivate  the  field  accordingly?  .This  is  to  be  done,  of 
course,  not  through  fear  "lest  the  peach-seed  planted  on  foreign  soil 
should  spring  up  as  orange  or  mango  trees" — which  would  not  be 
so  very  bad — but  lest,  for  want  of  proper  cultivation,  it  grow  not 
at  all,  or  make  a  wild  growth  and  produce  degenerate  fruit,  with 
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bitter  poison  in  the  kernel  and  no  luscious  meat  on  the  hard 
shell.  The  reader  is  asked  just  here  to  recall  the  former  picture 
of  the  foreign  field,  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  one 
foreign  evangelist  has  his  residence,  his  native  ministers,  his  lay 
co-workers,  the  sole  direction  of  the  work,  and  the  sole  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction;  a  picture  that  beats  that  of  the  evangelist 
Paul,  as  drawn  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles !  Now,  let  this  pic- 
ture be  filled  out  with  sprinkling  Independent  Presbyterian 
churches  over  each  district,  and  what  does  it  look  like  ?  A  quasi 
prelate  over  independent  churches,  which  have  no  bond  of  union 
except  that  clergyman's  care  and  government !  Let  that  one 
man,  for  any  reason;  good,  bad,  or  mixed,  renounce  his  alle- 
giance to  the  home  Church,  and  we  have  a  complete  Prelatical 
Church.  We  acknowledge  that  our  principles  make  us  prefer 
some  actual  state  of  things  that  looks  more  like  Presbyterianism — 
even  if  it  be  not  the  regular  thing — only  capable  of  becoming 
such  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  from  the  home  Church,  as 
the  ripened  fruit  falls  from  the  tree  that  bore  it. 

21.  But  again :  it  does  not  appear,  on  our  brother's  princi- 
ples, that  there  is  need  for  the  evangelist's  having  any  power  of 
jurisdiction  at  all.  This,  indeed,  would  solve  one  difficult  problem, 
but  would  create  a  greater — a  minister  of  the  word,  placed  where 
he  could  in  no  way  whatever  use  the  power  of  jurisdiction.  If 
these  aforesaid  churches,  without  the  exercise  of  any  power  over 
them,  will  and  must  unite  of  their  own  motion  into  a  Presbytery, 
why  may  not  and  must  not  the  native  converts,  in  like  man- 
ner, self-moved,  unite  into  a  church,  thus  organising  them- 
selves as  a  particular  church,  and  letting  the  foreign  evangelist 
confine  himself,  as  the  term  denotes,  to  preaching  to  them  "to  do 
all  things  whatsoever  Christ  has  commanded."  Their  right  to 
do  so  cannot  be  denied,  except  on  the  principles  of  Prelacy. 
The  brother  is,  in  fact,  making  a  mistake  about  his  seed  both 
ways.  The  Book  says:  "The  power  which  ChristhsiS  committed 
to  his  Church,  rests  in  the  whole  body,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled, 
constituting  it  a  spiritual  commonwealth.  This  power,  as  exer- 
cised by  the  people,  extends  to  the  choice  of  those  officers  whom 
he  has  appointed  in  his  Church."     Such  is  the  underlying  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  organised  Church.  Now  apply  it  to  an  organising 
Church.  Postulate  a  small  company  of  God's  people,  separated 
in  the  divine  providence  from  all  others.  Having  the  right  to 
choose  the  officers  of  the  church,  irrespective  of  the  distinction 
between  rulers  and  ruled,  suppose  they  make  that  selection.  Now, 
who  will  dare  to  say  that  they  have  the  greater  right  of  creating 
their  officers,  and  deny  them  the  lesser  right  of  setting  them  apart 
to  their  respective  offices  in  an  extraordinary  way  under  these 
extraordinary  circumstances?  This  is  the  starting  point  oi  di,  ger- 
minating church,  working  from  within  ;  and  thus  she  creates  and 
puts  on  the  organised  form.  Christ's  own  interpretation  of  his 
first  parable  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  visible  Church,  that 
of  the  tares  and  wheat,  says :  ''^The  good  seed  are  the  children 
of  the  kingdom',''  and  these  "children"  are  those  who,  in  the 
language  of  the  previous  parable,  have  received  "the  seed  of  the 
word"  ''Hnto  good  and  honest  hearts.''  From  all  which  it  appears 
that  church  power  resides  germinally,  not  in  the  parochial 
pre-jbytery,  but  in  the  Lorvl's  people  as  such. 

22.  One  word  more,  and  that  about  "The  Mission  of  the 
Manual."  From  our  former  article  no  one  could  have  known  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  Executive  Committee  or  its  sub- 
committee, the  Mission  of  the  Manual.  We  were  discussing  a 
thing  over  which  neither  the  one  nor  the'  other  has  any  control. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  improvements  cannot  be  made  in  the 
agencies  which  the  Assembly  has  established.  Our  paper  pro- 
poses one.  Of  course  there  may  be  one  or  two  things,  about  the 
oversight  and  division  of  the  work,  which  are  now  committed  to 
the  Committee,  but  actually  belong  to  this  proposed  agency.  One 
thing  is  certain  :  if  there  be  an  Executive  Committee  at  all,  it 
must  have  these  sub-committees  for  advice,  and,  in  urgent  cases, 
action  ad  interim.  Another  thing  is  also  certain,  that  no  man 
has  as  yet  clearly  drawn  a  line  of  division  between  purely  execu- 
tive matters  and  jurisdictional  matters.  Some  things  are  border 
matters,  which  have  the  nature  of  both.  The  best  illustration  of 
these  border  matters  is  that  given  by  the  sacraments  of  the  Church. 
They  at  once  belong  to  both  the  potestas  ordinis  and  the  potestas 
jurisdictionis.     The  Book  classes  them  under  the  former  head  ; 
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but  treats  them  as  belonging  to  the  latter.  They  are  both.  Their 
administration  is  at  once  an  act  of  teaching  and  an  act  of  govern- 
ment. '•      --■■■■   -•    ,'•■■■'■•■  1  ■   V'.    .,..■.  r-'^'7'    r.n.o-:  :'f., .:-•:■;.■•  .'^/^  ., 

We  wish  to  add,  that  the  venerable  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Missions  has  not  seen  or  heard  a  word  of  this  paper ;  nor  will 
he,  until  it  appears  in  the  Review  ;  nor  has  there  been  a 
word  of  conference  with  him  or  any  other  of  'Hhe  Baltimore 
brethren"  as  to  its  subject-matter.  Tlie  writer  alone  is  respons- 
ible. It  would  be  almost  a  miracle,  if,  in  discussing  so  new  and 
difficult  a  subject,  he  had  not  employed  both  terms  and  concepts 
which  his  brethren  of  a  different  opinion  will  not  compel  him  to 
modify.  He  expects  it;  and  may  Christ  give  triumph  to  the 
truth,  whatever  it  is.  '  J.  A.  Lefevre. 


ARTICLE  III. 
FRATERNAL  RELATIONS. 


The  subject  at  the  head  of  this  article  has  been  so  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  religious  newspapers  and  in  the  courts  of  the  Church 
as  to  be  well  nigh  threadbare.  Still,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  before 
the  last  act  of  the  drama  is  concluded,  to  review  its  history  from 
the  beginning,  and  to  trace  the  successive  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment. Such  a  survey  jvill  throw  some  light  upon  the  present 
attitude  of  the  Southern  Church;  and  may  perhaps  determine 
whether  she  is  adhering  to  her  declared  principles,  or  is  receding 
from  them.  It  may  not  affect  the  final  result,  which  many  regard 
as  substantially  reached,  and  as  only  needing  the  outward  cere- 
monies expressing  it  to  the  world.  Should  no  change  be  wrought 
in  a  single  mind,  it  will  nevertheless  be  of  advantage  to  put  on 
permanent  record  a  connected  history  of  the  case;  as  it  will  cer- 
tainly relieve  the  conscience  to  make  a  last  effort  towards  extri- 
cating the  Church  so  dearly  loved  from  the  peril  of  a  great  mis- 
take. 

The  original  policy  of  the  Northern  Church  towards  the  South- 
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ern  was  not  that  of  conciliation,  but  oi  conquest.  When  their 
Assembly  convened  ^t  Pittsburg  in  May,  1865,  the  war  had  ter- 
minated in  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  and  the  South  lay  pros- 
trate under  the  heel  of  the  conqueror.  Not  a  tear  of  pity  was 
shed  over  her  alleged  errors,  such  as  a  suffering  Saviour  wept 
over  sinning  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  the  hour  for  mercy,  but  for 
unrelenting  justice;  and  with  a  firm  hand  was  it  meted  out  by 
that  haughty  council.  It  began  by  declaring  the  secession  of 
those  Presbyteries  and  Synods  which  now  constitute  the  South- 
ern General  Assembly  to  be  "unwarranted,  schismatical,  and  un- 
constitutional." It  announced  its  purpose  "not  to  abandon  the 
territory  in  which  those  churches  are  formed,  or  to  compromise 
the  rights  of  any  of  the  church  courts,  or  ministers,  ruling  el- 
ders, and  private  members  belonging  to  them,  who  are  loyal  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,'' 
On  the  contrary,  it  determined  to  "recognise,  as  the  church,  the 
members  of  any  church  within  the  bounds  of  the  schism,  who  are 
loyal,"  etc.,  etc.  To  give  effect  to  these  declarations,  "the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions  was  directed  to  take  prompt  and  efficient 
measures  to  restore  and  build  up  the  Presbyterian  congregations 
in  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union,  by  the  appointment  and 
support  of  prudent  and  devoted  missionaries,"  care  being  taken 
that  "none  be  appointed  but  those  who  give  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  loyalty,"  and  the  like. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  this  un- 
christian attempt  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and  strife  amongst 
a  people  sufficiently  burdened  with  sorrows  of  another  kind.  Nor 
will  we  dwell  upon  particular  illustrations  of  the  zeal  with  which 
tliese  measures  were  carried  out,  in  cases  which  can  easily  enough  be 
cited.  All  this  is  past  now,  and  let  it  be  remembered  only  so  far  as 
it  reveals  the  spirit  in  which  the  Southern  Church  was  first  ap- 
proached by  those  who  soon  became  so  anxious  for  the  Fraternal 
embrace.  Fidelity  to  history  requires,  however,  one  further  il- 
lustration of  this  domineering  spirit  to  be  given*  Lest  the  eight 
hundred  ministers  of  the  South,  together  with  their  churches,, 
should  rush  too  suddenly  into  her  bosom,  this  cautious  Assembly 
duly  enacts  that  every  minister  from  any  Presbytery  in  the  South, 
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and  every  private  member  from  any  Southern  church,  seeking  ad- 
mission into  their  fold,  shall  be  examined  as  to*his  opinions  and 
conduct  during  the  rebellion ;  and  if  a  participant  therein,  shall 
"be  required  to- confess  and  forsake  his  sin  in  this  regard." 
Flushed  with  the  triumph  of  their  arms,  the  Northern  Church 
had  no  other  thought  than  to  dragoon  their  brethren  at  the  South 
into  abject  ecclesiastical  submission. 

It  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  recur  to  this  period  of  intense  sec- 
tional bitterness ;  nor  would  we  do  so  except  to  point  a  warning. 
The  Northern  Church  purposed  nothing  then  but  to  absorb  the 
Southern;  it  proposes  to  itself  nothing  but  that  now.  Whatever 
may  be  the  faults  of  that  people,  they  possess  one  quality  of  the 
virtuous  man  which  Horace  describes  in  the  words:  "  Tenax  pro- 
positi.'' They  never  give  up  what  they  once  undertake.  If  it 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  one  way,  it  will  be  in  another.  In  our 
negotiations  with  them  on  this  subject  of  Fraternal  Relations,  if 
we  recede  from  our  testimony  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair,  their  pur- 
pose of  absorption  will  be  accomplished  finally,  and  it  will  be  the 
absorption  of  conquest. 

This  condition  of  things  continued  three  years,  from  1865  to 
1868;  during  which  time  it  became  apparent  that  force  accom- 
plished nothing.  With  all  their  efforts  at  disintegration  the  wedge 
could  be  driven  in  nowhere,  and  the  Southern  Church  became 
more  and  more  compact  under  the  pressure.  Whether  the  fail- 
ure of  this  coercive  policy  led  to  its  abandonment,  or  whether  in 
the  interval  passion  had  subsided  and  Christian  sentiments 
began  to  resume  their  sway,  in  1868  more  gentle  measures  were 
inaugurated.  The  knowledge  of  this  change  was  communicated 
to  us  through  a  paper  adopted  in  1869,  the  preamble  of  which 
reads  thus:  "Whereas  the  last  Greneral  Assembly"  (of  course, 
that  of  1868)  "acknowledged  the  separate  and  independent  exist- 
ence of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Southern  States,  and  en- 
joined upon  all  subordinate  courts  so  to  treat  it;  thus  according 
to  its  ministers  and  members  the  privilege  of  admission  to  our 
body  upon  the  same  terms  which  are  extended  to  ministers  and 
members  of  other  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
country,"  etc. 
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The  two  bodies  were,  by  this  action,  put  upon  a  more  friendly 
footing  than  before,  and  the  way  was  now  open  for  a  more  per- 
fect adjustment  of  differences.  Accordingly  the  Resolution  fol-^ 
lowing  the  above  recited  preamble  proceeds  to  convey  to  our  body 
tlie  Christian  salutations  of  the  Assembly  of  1869,  and  to  "give 
expression  to  its  sentiments  of  fraternity  and  fellowship;"  and, 
after  a  compact  argument  addressed  to  that  point,  expressed  "the 
desire  that  the  day  may  not  be  distant  when  we  may  be  united 
in  one  great  organisation  that  shall  cover  our  whole  land  and  em- 
brjice  all  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  The  reader  will 
not  fail  to  notice  the  distinctness  with  which  the  absorption  of 
the  Southern  Church  is  here  proposed,  in  the  most  blissful  forget- 
ful noss  that  their  entire  record,  bristling  with  accusations  and 
slanders,  formed  a  chevaux  defrise  from  which  the  most  impetu- 
ous cavalry  charge  would  be  repulsed. 

This  paper  did  not  reach  the  Southern  Assembly  until  1870, 
during  the  sessions  at  Louisville.  It  was  accompanied  with  an- 
other overture  adopted  at  Philadelphia  in  1870,  which  was  borne 
to  us  by  a  delegation  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  latter  paper, 
after  reaffirming  the  pacific  sentiments  of  its  predecessor,  goes  be- 
yond it  in  the  recognition  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reconcilia- 
tion, and  proposing  a  practical  method  for  their  removal.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  bring- 
ing the  Old  and  New  School  bodies  together  at  the  North,  the 
most*  troublesome  obstruction  was  found  to  exist  in  certain  testi- 
monies and  deliverances  fulminated  in  the  past  by  the  one  against 
the  other.  The  problem  was  how  to  get  these  out  of  the  way 
without  a  flat  retraction.  They  were  at  length  simply  dead-let- 
tered in  the  following  concurrent  declaration  from  both  the  par- 
ties: "That  no  rule  or  precedent  which  does  not  stand  approved 
by  both  bodies  shall  be  of  any  authority  in  the  reunited  body, 
except  in  so  far  as  such  rule  or  precedent  may  affect  the  rights  of 
property  founded  thereon."  It  is  reported  that  when  this  cun- 
ning declaration  was  framed,  an  astute  ecclesiastic  pointed  out  the 
use  to  which  it  might  be  put  in  healing  the  breach  with  the  South. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  gravely  proposed  by  the  Northern  Assembly 
at  Philadelphia,  and  elaborately  pressed  by  the  worthy  delegates 
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at  Louisville,  that  we  should  come  in  through  this  hole  iii  the  wall, 
through  which,  like  Ezekiel  of  old,  thej  had  brought  out  so  much 
of  the  stuff  in  their  house;  and  among  the  rest,  why  not  con- 
structively all  the  utterances  so  offensive  to  the  Southern  Church. 

We  have  noted  the  change  of  base  in  the  Northern  Church 
from  1865  to  1870;  what,  in  the  meantime,  has  been  the  attitude 
of  the  Southern  body  on  this  question  of  fraternity?  In  1861, 
when  the  Southern  Assembly  was  first  organised,  its  position  was 
defined  in  these  words:  "We  desire  to  cultivate  peace  and  chari- 
ty with  our  fellow-Christians  throughout  the  world — we  invite  to 
ecclesiastical  communion  all  who  maintain  our  p;rinciples  of  faith 
and  order."  In  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  following  lan- 
guage is  used,  and  the  spirit  of  which  should  be  placed  in  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  Northern  Assembly  in  the  same  year:  "It 
may  be  proper  at  this  point  to  declare  concerning  other  Churches 
in  the  most  explicit  manner,  that  in  the  true  idea  of  '  the  com- 
munion of  saints,'  we  would  willingly  hold  fellowship  with  all  who 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity ;  and  especially  do  we  signify  to 
all  bodies,  ministers,  and  people  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
struggling  to  maintain  the  true  principles  of  the  same  time- 
honored  Confession,  our  desire  to  establish  the  most  intimate  rela- 
tions with  them  which  may  be  found  mutually  edifying  and  for 
the  glory  of  God." 

The  active  hostility  of  the  Northern  Church  in  this  very  year 
1865,  which  has  been  already  described,  imposed  upon  the  South- 
ern body  the  duty  of  preserving,  a  calm  and  dignified  silence. 
This  remained  unbroken  until  she  was  approached  by  the  other 
party  in  1870  with  an  overture  of  peace.  The  following  bold 
proclamation  was  made  in  that  year:  "The  Southern  Presbyte- 
rian Church  can  confidently  appeal  to  all  the  acts  and  declara- 
tions of  all  their  Assemblies,  that  no  attitude  of  aggression  or 
hostility  has  been,  or  is  now,  assumed  by  it  towards  the  Northern 
Church.  And  this  General  Assembly  distinctly  avows  that  no 
grievances  experienced  by  us,  however  real,  would  justify  us  in 
acts  of  aggression,  or  a  spirit  of  malice  or  retaliation,  against  any 
branch  of  Christ's  visible  kingdom.  We  are  prepared,  therefore, 
in  advance  of  all  discussion,  to  exercise  towards  the  General  As- 
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senibly  North,  and  the  churches  represented  therein,  such  amity 
as  fidelity  to  our  principles  could,  under  any  possible  circum- 
stances, permit."  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  escape  notice  that 
from  the  time  of  her  organisation  in  1861  to  the  first  advance 
made  to  her  in  1870,  a  period  of  nine  years,  the  Southern  Church 
remained  quiet  and  passive  under  grievous  wrongs.  She  would 
indulge  in  no  recriminations;  but  as  the  party  aggrieved,  she 
was  restrained  by  a  sense  of  self-respect  from  any  approach  to  the 
other  side.  This  is  emphasised  here,  as  indicating  a  fixed  policy 
marked  out  on  principle  for  herself  by  the  Southern  Church.       • 

To  the  proposition  for  appointing  a  Committee  of  Conference 
to  meet  a  similar  Compoittee  from  the  Northern  side,  a  favorable 
answer  was  returned.  Such  a  Committee  was  raised,  "with  in- 
structions that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  cordial  correspondence, 
between  the  two  bodies  must  be  distinctly  met  and  removed.'.' 
To  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  these  difficulties,  they  were 
articulately  stated  under  four  heads :  1.  The  political  deliverances 
of  both  wings  of  the  Northern  Assembly,  against  which  the 
Southern  Church  felt  constrained  to  bear  testimony ;  2.  The 
union  between  the  Old  and  New  School  organisations  North, 
effected  by  methods  which  involved  the  surrender  of  past  testi- 
monies for  the  truth  ;  3.  The  unconstitutional  legislation  by 
which  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  men  of  Missouri  and 
Kentucky  had  been  expelled  from  the  Northern  Church ;  4.  The 
injurious  accusations  against  the  Southern  Church,  which  had 
filled  the  ears  of  the  world.  It  only  remains  to  be  added, 
that  when  this  action  was  reported  to  the  Assembly  at  Philadel- 
phia, "the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  postponed, 
and  their  Committee  discharged,"  on  the  alleged  ground  that  all 
the  questions  at  issue  had  been  prejudged  by  us.  Thus  ended 
the  first  chapter  of  this  diplomatic  history. 

Negotiations  were  not  resumed  until  1874,  and  then  simul- 
taneously by  both  the  estranged  parties.  The  Southern  As- 
sembly of  that  year  was  overtured  on  the  subject  by  two  of  its 
Presbyteries ;  one  of  which  specially  desired  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  of  Conference,  without  instructions  of  any  kind. 
A  paper  was  also  received  from  the  Northern  Assembly,  adopted 
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in  1873,  deploring  the  existing  divisions,  and  announcing  the 
appointment  of  a  Conference*  Committee  on  their  part.  To  this 
the  Southern  Assembly  made  response  by  raising  a  Committee 
untrammelled  by  instructions ;  and  the  two  Committees  met 
shortly  after,  in  the  famous  Baltimore  Conference.  This  over- 
ture of  the  Northern  Assembly  should  not  be  dismissed  without 
a  brief  statement  of  its  contents,  which  were  somewhat  remark- 
able. It  declared  all  former  action  of  the  Old  and  New  Scliool 
wings  of  their  body,  touching  the  Southern  Church,  to  be  null 
and  void  since  their  reunion,  and  of  no  effect  as  a  precedent  in 
the  future.  It  expressed  confidence  in  the  orthodoxy  and  piety 
of  the  Southern  Church,  and,  as  an  offset  to  their  political  deliv- 
erances, made  liberal  quotations  from  the  standards  as  to  the  re- . 
lation  which  the  Church  sustains  to  the  State.  It  is  not  probable 
that  these  general  protestations  had  much  influence  in  determin- 
ing the  action  of  our  own  body  ;  for,  in  a  vigorous  protest  against 
this  action,  it  was  shown  (1)  that  the  measures  declared  null  and 
void  had  been  enforced  only  the  year  before  in  the  Walnut  Street 
church  case ;  (2)  that  the  slanderous  charges  against  the  charac- 
ter and  motives  of  our  ministers  and  people  remained  still  with- 
out retraction ;  and  (3)  that  the  Northern  Assembly  had  always 
professed  to  acknowledge  the  spirituality  and  independence  of  the 
Church  during  the  very  period  they  were  trampling  these  sacred 
principles  in  the  dust. 

We  are  brought  now  to  the  Conference  of  the  two  Committees 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  January,  1875,  and  reported  in  May 
following  to  the  respective  Assemblies.  ,  It  was  opened  with  a 
proposal  from  the  Northern  side,  to  "recommend  the  interchange 
of  delegates,  thus  recognising  each  other  as  corresponding  bodies." 
To  which  it  was  replied  by  the  Southern  Committee,  that  they 
had  been  appointed  to  confer  about  the  removal  of  the  causes 
which  had  hitherto  prevented  such  interchange;  which  were  then 
distinctly  stated  under  two  general  heads — unjust  and  injurious 
accusations^  and  the  course  pursued  in  regard  to  Church  pro- 
perty. The  second  of  these  topics  was  never  reached,  the  Con- 
ference having  broken  down  upon  the  first.  The  failure  is  easily 
explained.     The  Northern  Committee  insisted  that  all  the  accusa- 
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tions  and  imputations  complained  of  had  been  cancelled  in  the 
concurrent  declaration  which  has  been  already  quoted,  "that  no 
rule  or  precedent  which  does  not  stand  approved  by  both  bodies, 
shall  be  of  any  authority  in  the  reunited  body,"  etc.  The  South<ern 
side  objected  that  this  was  an  arrangement  to  facilitate  the  union 
of  the  Old  and  New  School  bodies  North,  and  had  originally  no 
reference  to  the  Southern  Church  ;  that  it  was  an  indirection  at 
best,  and  failed  to  meet  the  issue  betwixt  themselves  and  us  in  an 
honest  and  manly  way  ;  and  that  it  could  not,  by  its  own  terms, 
go  back  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  adopted,  and  did  not  there- 
fore touch  our  grievances  at  all.  In  declining  this  settlement  of 
the  case,  the  Southern  Committee  proceeded  to  say  :  "If  your 
Assembly  could  see  its  way  clear  to  say  in  a  few  plain  words  to 
this  effect,  that  these  obnoxious  things  were  said  and  done  in 
times  of  great  excitement,  that  they  are  to  be  regretted,  and  that 
now,  in  a  calm  review,  the  imputations  cast  upon  the  Southern 
Church  are  disapproved,  that  would  end  the  difficulty  at  once." 
This  suggestion  was  peremptorily  declined,  and  the  Conference 
was  dissolved  without  coming  to  any  agreement. 

The  only  matter  of  any  present  importance  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Baltimore  Conference  is  the  alleged  elimination  of  the  po- 
litical utterances  by  the  Northern  Assembly  from  the  grounds  of 
offence  and  complaint.  With  reference,  therefore,  to  what  we 
shall  hereafter  say  upon  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  give  here 
the  text  of  their  action :  "It  is  suitable  to  represent  freely  and 
fully  to  the  brethren  of  your  Committee  that  this  kind  of  political 
action,  begun  in  1861  and  carried  on  in  successive  Assemblies 
through  1866,  constitutes  at  once  a  most  weighty  grievance  to  us, 
because  much  of  it  was  aimed  at  our  people ;  and  constitutes  also 
a  serious  hindrance  to  establishing  fraternal  relations,  because 
they  are  lamentable  departures  from  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  laid  down  in  those  noble  standards  which,  as  you  truly 
observe,  we  hold  in  common."  Then  follow  a  few  specifications 
in  which  this  offence  was  committed.  A  little  later,  these  ad- 
ditional words  were  employed :  "It  is  at  this  point  that  reference 
is  made  to  your  political  enactments  and  opinions,  partly  because 
much  of  it  was  aimed  at  our  own  people,  and  all  of  it  was  en- 
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acted  while  that  Assembly  still  held  us  on  their  roll  as  a  part  of 
their  own  body.  But  we  have  not  said  that  we  refuse  fraternal 
relations  for  these  causes,  or  that  they  are  an  insuperable  obstacle. 
We  say  they  constitute  a  serious  hindrance.  By  this  statement 
we  abide."  The  reader  will  please  to  note  the  form  and  the  ox- 
tent  to  which  this  grievous  politication  of  the  Northern  Church 
is  waived  as  a  barrier  to  fraternal  intercourse.  We  shall  have 
use  for  it  in  the  sequel.  .       ^   ; 

The  records  of  the  Southern  Assembly  for  the  year  1876,  con- 
tain but  two  references  to  this  particular  subject.  The  Presby- 
tery of  St.  Louis  having  sent  up  an  overture  requesting  "some 
action  in  regard  to  fraternal  relations  with  the  Northern  General 
Assembly,  in  order  to  remove  misapprehensions  as  to  the  true 
position  of  our  Church,"  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
"That  the  action  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  approved  by  the 
Assembly  at  St.  Louis,  explains  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
position  of  our  Church.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  represented  by 
the  overture,  misapprehension  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our 
people  as  to  the  spirit  of  this  action,  in  order  to  show  our  disposi- 
tion to  remove  on  our  part  real  or  seeming  hindrances  to  friendly 
feeling,  the  Assembly  explicitly  declares,  that  while  condemning 
certain  acts  and  deliverances  of  the  Northern  General  Assembly, 
no  acts  or  deliverances  of  the  Southern  General  Assemblies  are 
to  be  construed  or  admitted  as  impugning  in  any  way  the  Cliris- 
tian  character  of  the  Northern  General  Assembly,  or  of  the  his- 
torical bodies  of  which  it  is  the  successor."  A  double  use  was 
made  of  this  resolution,  in  sending  it  to  the  Northern  Assembly 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  answer  to  a  telegram  received  from  tliat 
body  "expressing  its  hearty  and  united  wishes  for  the  establish- 
ment of  cordial  correspondence,"  and  "reiterating  its  cordial  de- 
sire to  establish  fraternal  relations  on  terms  of  perfect  equality 
and  reciprocity,  as  soon  as  it  is  agreeable  to  their  brethren  to 
respond  to  this  assurance  by  a  similar  expression." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  with  all  these  reiterated  proffers  of 
amity  and  intercourse,  not  a  word  is  said,  nor  a  step  taken,  to  re- 
move the  causes  of  alienation  so  distinctly  brought  to  view  in  the 
Baltimore   Conference.     Nothing  remained,   therefore,   for  the 
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Southern  Assembly  but  to  reply :  "We  are  ready  most  cordially 
to  enter  on  fraternal  relations  with  your  body  on  any  terms  hon- 
orable to  both  parties  ;"  and  with  this  was  sent,  in  further  ex- 
planation, the  answer  to  the  overture  from  the  St.  Louis  Presby- 
tery, which  has  already  been  recited. 

In  1877  the  subject  was  brought  up- in  the  Southern  Assem- 
bly by  a  communication  from  the  Northern,  which  returned,  in 
ipsissimis  verbis,  the  declaration  sent  to  them  by  us  the  preceding 
year,  as  taken  from  the  answer  to  the  St.  Louis  Presbytery.  The 
reply  to  this  equivocal  trifling  .was  conveyed  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "That  we  cannot  regard  this  communication  as  satisfac- 
tory, because  we  can  discover  in  it  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
first  and  main  part  of  the  paper  adopted  by  our  Assembly  at 
Savannah,  and  communicated  to  the  Brooklyn  Assembly.  This 
Assembly  can  add  nothing  on  this  subject  to  the  action  of  the  As- 
sembly at  St.  Louis  adopting  the  basis  proposed  by  our  Commit- 
tee of  Conference  at  Baltimore,  and  reaffirmed  by  the  Assembly 
at  Savannah.  If  our  Northern  brethren  can  meet  us  on  these 
terms,  which  truth  and  righteousness  seem  to  us  to  require,  then  we 
are  ready  to  establish  such  relations  with  them  during  the  present 
sessions  of  the  Assembly."  '  v      ^ 

Thus  far  in  these  negotiations,  so  persistent  had  been  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Northern  body  to  consider  the  basis  of  the  Baltimore 
platform,  that  a  protest  was  entered  against  the  action  of  the 
New  Orleans  Assembly,  on  the  ground  that  "it  is  inconsistent 
witli  self-respect  to  press  this  ultimatum  after  its  distinct  and  re- 
peated declinatures  by  the  Northern  Assembly." 

During  the  years  1878,  1879,  1880,  and  1881,  the  discussion 
was  revived  in  no  form ;  but  Christian  salutations  were  ex- 
changed between  the  two  bodies  in  their  annual  convocations.  In 
1882  the  subject  was  reopened,  with  perhaps  greater  vigor  from 
having  slept  so  long  and  peacefully.  It  was  brought  up  before 
the  Assembly  at  Atlanta,  by  overtures  from  four  Presbyteries, 
desiring  the  establishment  of  fraternal  relations  with  the  North- 
ern Assembly,  by  sending  forthwith  a  delegation  to  that  body,  in 
session  at  Springfield,  111.  A  proposition  so  definite  and  con- 
clusive,  was  bound  to  excite  a  lively  discussion  ;  and  after  a 
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tangled  debate,  the  following  paper  was  adopted :  "In  order  to 
remove  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  full  alnd  formal  corres- 
pondence which,  On  our  part,  we  are  prepared  to  accept,  we  adopt 
the, following  minute:  That  while  receding  from  no  principle,  we 
do  hereby  declare  our  regret  for,  and  withdrawal  of,  all  expres- 
sions of  our  Assembly  which  may  be  regarded  as  reflecting  upon, 
or  oifensive  to,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

^''Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  paper  be  sent  by  telegraph  to 
the  General  Assembly  now  in  session  at  Springfield,  111.,  fortlioir 
prayerful  consideration,  and,  mutatis  mutandis,  for  their  re- 
ciprocal concurrence,  as  affording  a  basis  for  the  exchange  of 
delegates  forthwith." 

The  Northern  Assembly,  upon  receiving  this  message,  imme- 
diately telegraphed  back  their  adoption  of  this  paper,  without  the 
alteration  of  a  letter  or  a  point ;  and  by  this  identity  of  action, 
the  two  bodies  were  permitted  to  rejoice  in  the  supposed  termina- 
tion of  this  unhappy  dispute.  Alas,  that  so  brilliant  a  prospect 
should  be  again  darkened  with  clouds  !  In  a  short  time  came  a 
private  telegram  from  the  Moderator  of  the  Northern  council, 
conveying  a  resolution  adopted  to  this  effect :  "That  in  the  action 
now  being  taken,  we  disclaim  any  reference  to  the  action  of  pre- 
ceding Assemblies  concerning  loyalty  and  rebellion,  but  we  refer 
only  to  those  concerning  schism,  heresy,  and  blasphemy." 
Whereupon  a  telegram  of  inquiry  is  sent  from  Atlanta,  couclied 
in  these  rather  undiplomatic  words :  "If  the  action  of  your  As- 
sembly, telegraphed  by  your  Moderator  to  our  Moderator,  docs 
not  modify  the  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  your  Avssembly 
and  ours,  we  are  prepared  to  send  delegates  forthwith."  To 
which  the  following  answer  was  received:  "The  action  referred 
to  does  not  modify,  but  it  explains,  the  concurrent  resolution ; 
and  the  explanation  is  on  the  face  of  the  action.  There  is  nothing 
behind  it  or  between  the  lines."  The  final  action  of  the  Atlanta 
Assembly  was  to  "declare  its  entire  satisfaction  with  the  full  and 
explicit  terms  in  which  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  has  expressed  its  're- 
ciprocal concurrence'  in  the  paper  transmitted  to  said  Assembly 
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on  fraternal  correspondence."  Delegates  were  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  bear  the  greetings  of  our  body  to  the  other  at  their 
meeting  in  May,  1883. 

From  this  history  briefly,  but  sufficiently,  sketched,  we  deduce 
the  points  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  respectfully 
solicited. 

1.  The  conciliatory  and  Christian  attitude  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  throughout  this  painful  controversy,  is  most 
conspicuous.  At  the  period  of  organisation  in  1861,  amidst  the 
agonies  of  a  civil  war,  she  stretched  forth  her  hand  in  *'peace  and 
charity"  to  the  whole  Christian  world.  In  1865,  at  the  very 
moment  when  excommunication  and  proscription  were  decreed  as 
'the  portion  of  her  cup,"  she  desired  "fellowship  with  all  who  love 
the  Lord  Jesus,"  and  to  "establish  the  most  intimate  relations 
with  all  the  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  In  1870 
she  responded  to  the  first  request  for  a  conference  with  the  other 
side,  and  made  a  frank  statement  of  the  difficulties  to  be  removed. 
In  1874  she  consented  to  renew  negotiations  for  peace,  after  they 
had  been  abruptly  broken  off  by  the  other  side,  and  withheld  in- 
structions to  her  agents  which,  in  the  former  instance,  had  given 
offence.  In  1875,  reducing  the  causes  of  estrangement  to  their 
minimum,  that  is,  to  the  injurious  accusations  against  her  good 
name,  so  considerate  was  she  of  the  feelings  of  the  other  party, 
as  to  make  allowance  for  the  excitement  and  heat  of  the  times 
when  these  things  were  said  and  done,  and  to  suggest  this  as  a 
ground  upon  which  they  might,  without  humiliation,  be  with- 
drawn. In  1876,  she  not  only  reiterated  her  "desire  for  fraternal 
relations  upon  terms  honorable  to  both  parties,"  but  actually  led 
the  way  in  removing  all  obstacles  by  purging  her  own  records  of 
what  had  been  excepted  against  by  the  opposition.  We  have 
reserved  the  statement  of  this  interesting  fact  for  insertion  here. 
Whilst  the  pride  and  dignity  of  the  Northern  Church  refused 
even  to  look  upon  the  blots  which  defaced  their  legislation  during 
four  years,  the  Southern  Church,  upon  a  simple  intimation  that 
one  of  her  utterances  had  excited  unfavorable  criticism,  appointed 
in  1875  a  Committee  to  examine  her  entire  records,  w^ith  the 
view  of  discovering  and  correcting  anything  inconsistent  with  her 
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declared  principles  or  with  the  standards.  This  Committee  re- 
ported in  1876  the  following,  which  was  adopted :  "Inasmuch  as 
some  incidental  expressions,  uttered  in  times  of  great  public  ex- 
citement, are  found  upon  our  records,  and  have  been  pointed  out 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee,  which  seem  to  be  ambiguous  or 
inconsistent  with  the  above  declarations  and  others  of  like  im- 
port, this  Assembly  does  hereby  disavow  them  wherever  found, 
and  does  not  recognise  such  as  forming  any  part  of  the  well-con- 
sidered authoritative  teaching  or  testimony  of  our  Church." 
Through  consecutive  years,  down  to  1882,  the  same  attitude  of 
Christian  readiness  to  adjust  all  differences  is  consistently  main- 
tained ;  until  wearied  out  with  the  unwillingness  of  the  other  side 
to  attempt  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  she  herself,  at  the  last 
Assembly  in  Atlanta,  takes  the  initiative,  and  proposes  a  resolu- 
tion, which,  if  adopted  by  both  the  parties,  will  cut  the  knot  and 
let  them  both  out  of  the  trouble. 

All  this  is  in  brilliant  contrast  with  the  course  of  the  Northern 
Church,  which  commenced  with  open  hostility  and  acts  of  aggres- 
sion, then  proposed  a  conference  for  the  adjustment  of  differences, 
from  which  she  backed  down  as  soon  as  those  differences  were 
honestly  stated.  When  the  conference  was  finally  held,  she 
peremptorily  declined  the  mildest  terms  of  reconciliation  which 
honor  and  truth  would  allow  to  be  offered — proposing  on  her  part 
only  to  dead-letter,  and  that  by  an  obscure  indirection,  charges 
which  honesty  and  candor  required  her  openly  to  withdraw;  and 
finally  allowed  herself  to  be  outstripped  in  magnanimity,  by  re- 
ceiving the  tender  of  reconciliation  which  she  ought  to  have  made; 
the  acceptance  of  which  is  traversed  by  a  back-handed  retraction 
of  one-half  of  what  was  professedly  conceded.  We  present  this 
contrast  in  no  boastful  or  self-righteous  spirit,  as  though  we  had 
not  much  ourselves  to  confess  and  bewail  before  Almighty  God ; 
but  because  the  strong  inclination,  manifested  in  some  quarters  to 
close  this  dispute  on  any  terms,  springs  possibly  from  the  appre- 
hension that  we  are  held  guilty  before  the  world  of  an  unamiable 
and  unforgiving  spirit.  If  our  record  could  be  placed  fully  be- 
fore the  Christian  public,  we  should  be  sure  of  a  hearty  acquittal 
of  this  charge.     It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  the  records  of  both 
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the  parties  lie  open  before  the  omniscient  Judge,  by  whose  ver- 
dict of  unerring  justice  we  are  willing  to  abide.  Meanwhile,  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  our  own  people  so  familiar  with  their  own 
history  as  to  be  led  by  no  maudlin  sentiment  to  overthrow  truth 
in  the  attempt  to  secure  peace. 

2.  It  is  apparent,  from  the  preceding  history,  that  the  Atlanta 
Assembly  has  not  only  departed  from,  but  has  reversed,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Southern  Church,  upon  this  subject  of  fraternal  rela- 
tions. From  the  beginning  the  attitude  of  the  Southern  Church 
has  been  that  of  quiet  expectation  of  approach  from  the  other 
side.  It  was  the  only  attitude  consistent  with  self-respect.  At 
two  epochs,  at  her  organisation  and  again  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
she  had  extended  the  hand  of  fellowship  especially  to  the  Pres- 
byterian household  of  faith.  She  was  met  from  the  Northern 
Church  by  a  decree  of  outlawry  and  confiscation.  What  could 
she  do  but  retire  within  her  own  borders,  and  preserve  her  dig- 
nity by  entire  silence  and  reserve?  She  was  thus  quiet  and 
passive  from  1865  to  1870.  When  delegates  appeared  from  the 
other  side  with  a  proposal  for  conference,  they  were  received  with 
marked  courtesy  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  perfect  amity  were  fully  disclosed.  The  attitude  was  that  of 
a  party  which  was  sought,  and  which  responded  to  overtures  made 
by  another.  So  that  for  four  years  longer,  from  1870  to  1874, 
the  Southern  Church  still  felt  "her  strength  was  to  sit  still." 
After  the  conference  at  Baltimore,  she  put  forth  her  ultimatum,  and 
stood  by  it  from  1875  to  1882,  to  this  effect:  "As  soon  as,  by  a 
few  plain  words,  these  hard  accusations,  uttered  in  times  of  great 
excitement,  are  withdrawn,  we  are  ready  to  establish  a  cordial 
correspondence."  We  are  not  discussing  the  wisdom  or  the  pro- 
priety of  this  position.  The  only  object  is  to  show,  from  the 
form  of  the  proposition,  that  the  responsibility  was  thrown  upon 
the  Northern  Church  to  take  the  next  step.  The  language  of 
our  Church  has  always  been,  "Whatever  obstructions  may  be  in 
the  way  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship,  were  not  created  by  us ;  we 
cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  placed  in  the  false  position  before 
the  world  of  parties  who  had  been  guilty  of  wrong  to  the  North- 
ern Church.     Having  placed  nothing  in   the  way  of  Christian 
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fraternity,  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  remove."  Such  was  hor 
language  in  1870 ;  and  her  practice,  through  all  the  years  from 
1865  to  1882,  has  been  consistent  with  it.  From  first  to  last, 
her  attitude  has  been  that  of  anxiety  to  be  at  peace,  but  waiting 
for  the  offender  to  remove  the  obstructions  which  he  had  put  in 
the  way. 

From  this  fixed  policy,  adopted  deliberately  and  upon  prin- 
ciple, there  is  not  a  single  deviation  until  the  last  Atlanta  Ah- 
sembly  reversed  the  position  of  tlie  parties  and  made  the  Soutli- 
ern  Church  the  suitor  of  the  Northern.  By  taking  the  initia- 
tive, and  hypothetically  placing  herself  by  the  side  of  the  ag- 
gressor, and  making  the  same  confession,  she  hoped  to  coax  the 
apology  from  the  other  side  which  would  fulfil  the  conditions  wliich 
her  honor  required.  Nothing  is  presented  hereto  the  rejider  hut 
the  historical  fact  tliat  the  action  at  Atlanta  was  revolutionary. 
The  carefully  considered  policy  adhered  to  through  seventeen 
years,  and  sanctioned  by  the  endorsement  of  seventeen  consecu- 
tive Assemblies,  is  suddenly  abandoned  and  reversed.  Tlie 
Church  is  no  longer  standing  upon  the  ground  she  had  deliberately 
chosen,  but  is  drifting  at  sea,  upon  an  expedient  which  may  prove 
to  have  neither  rudder  nor  keel.  It  was  a  very  grave  responsi- 
bilit}'  for  any  Assembly  to  assume — a  responsibility  more  clearly 
seen  and  more  deeply  felt  by  the  members  of  that  venerable  court 
since  its  adjournment,  than  during  the  confusion  and  darkness  of 
an  excited  debate.  We  will  not  perplex  this  issue  by  discussing 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  Assembly  to  assume  this  power; 
but  was  it  safe  to  encounter  the  risks  which  have  been  subse- 
quently shown  to  be  involved  ?  It  may  be  replied,  that  four 
Presbyteries  clamored  for  a  change  in  our  relations  with  the  North- 
ern Church.  There  were  sixty-two  Presbyteries  which  were 
silent ;  and  the  overwhelming  presumption  was  that  the  policy  of 
seventeen  years  and  of  seventeen  Assemblies,  was  the  policy 
which  the  Church  would  prefer.  Was  it  therefore  morally  right 
for  one  Assembly,  in  the  hurry  of  a  few  days,  to  unsettle  the 
established  policy  of  our  entire  previous  history,  without  first  as- 
certaining the  mind  of  the  Church  ?  Was  it  fraternal,  nay,  was 
it  in  any  sense  fair,  to  spring  such  a  movement  upon  the  Assem- 
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bly,  carry  it  through  with  a  rush,  and  commit  the  whole  Church 
to  a  policy  which  cannot  afterwards  be  discussed  upon  its  merits  ? 
As  the  case  now  stands,  the  question  comes  up  in  the  form,  Can 
the  Atlanta  action  be  arrested  ?  Many,  who  deplore  that  action 
as  unwise,  feel  that  the  thing  is  done,  and  cannot  be  undone. 
Others,  who  equally  bewail  the  mistake  which  has  been  made,  are 
unwilling  to  antagonise  the  highest  Church  court,  and  thus  to 
weaken  all  Church  authority.  Others,  again,  weary  of  the  con- 
tinual agitation,  have  withheld  from  further  participation  in  it, 
leaving  matters  to  take  whatever  shape  others  may  determine. 
Thus,  by  different  routes,  men  reach  the  same  conclusion,  and  an 
accidental  majority  is  created,  which  does  not  reflect  the  true 
mind  of  the  Church.  Is  any  course  fair  which  leads  to  such 
complications  ?  Is  it  strange  that  a  deep  dissatisfaction  is  per- 
vading the  Church,  and  setting  not  a  few  to  think  what  further 
limitations  can  be  placed  upon  the  power  of  a  court  which  enable 
a  single  Assembly  by  a  coup  d  etat  to  capture  the  Church  ? 
But  this  is  rather  more  than  we  undertook  to  say  under  this  head. 
Our  only  object  was  to  show  that  the  Atlanta  Assembly  has 
changed  the  entire  policy  of  the  Church  and  reversed  the  position 
of  the  parties  in  this  controversy,  and  that  we  no  longer  stand 
upon  the  ground  occupied  through  the  whole  of  our  previous 
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This  is  not  all.  The  Atlanta  Assembly  has,  in  the  resolution 
adopted  by  it  and  sent  to  the  Northern  Assembly  for  its  conr 
current  adoption,  conceded  what  we  have  hitherto  steadfastly 
refused  to  acknowledge  as  true.  Our  declaration  in  1870  was, 
"Our  records  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  single  act  of  aggres- 
sion, or  a  single  unfriendly  declaration  against  the  Northern 
Church."  Still  later,  in  1876,  lest  any  accidental  word  of 
asperity  should  have  crept  in  since,  it  was  declared  that  in  con- 
demning certain  acts  and  deliverances  of  the  Northern  Assembly, 
nothing  was  to  be  construed  as  reflecting  upon  the  religious  char- 
acter of  that  body.  Special  pains  were  taken,  therefore,  to  can- 
cel voluntarily  and  beforehand  any  chance  expression  that  might 
be  offensive.  In  view  of  these  well  known  facts,  what  right  had 
the  Assembly  of  1882  to  "declare  their  regret  for  and  withdrawal 
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of  all  expressions  of  our  Assembly  which  may  be  regarded  as  re- 
flecting upon,  or  offensive  to,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America"  ?  We  an- 
ticipate the  reply  :  This  statement  was  drawn  in  accordance  with 
the  code  of  honor  acknowledged  even  by  worldly  men,  in  order 
to  save  the  amour  propre  of  the  other  party,  and  render  it  easier 
for  him  to  make  an  acknowledgment  which  means  more  from  him 
than  from  us.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  other  party,  finding 
themselves  caught  in  a  diplomatic  snare,  should  retort  severely  as 
they  did,  by  a  recalcitrant  resolution,  which  in  turn  put  the  sting 
upon  us?  Human  nature  being  open  to  just  such  resentments,  it 
was  most  natural  for  a  wary  antagonist  to  take  this  sort  of  re- 
prisal ;  and  we  are  not  sure  but  the  Atlanta  Assembly  richly 
deserved  to  feel  the  recoil  of  their  own  gun.  We  are  of  those 
who  do  not  believe  much  in  diplomacy  in  the  affairs  of  Christ's 
kingdom  and  amongst  his  people.  But  the  question  for  the  reader 
to  ask  in  this  connexion  is,  Who  gave  the  Atlanta  Assembly  the 
right  to  confess  to  the  Northern  Church  what  the  Southern  Church 
had  over  and  again  denied  to  be  true  ?  With  all  our  veneration 
for  the  courts  of  the  Church,  we  feel  that  this  august  body  will 
find  it  difficult  to  withdraw  its  shoulders  from  a  responsibility  to 
which  it  will  be  held  by  the  verdict  of  time. 

3.  We  proceed  to  show  that  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  Assemblies  in  May  last  violates  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  Baltimore  Conference — in  substance,-  if  not  abso- 
lutely in  form.  In  this  utterance,  we  grapple  with  the  position 
deemed  impregnable  by  the  advocates  of  this  pacification.  Their 
line  of  defence  is,  that  the  Northern  Assembly,  having  conceded 
all  that  the  Southern  Church  laid  down  in  its  ultimatum  when  it 
sanctioned  the  proceedings  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  no  alter- 
native is  left  us  but  to  accept  the  disclaimer  which  is  made,  and 
to  put  the  offence  out  of  sight  forever.  This  would  certainly  be 
true,  if  the  action  of  the  Springfield  Assembly  had  terminated 
with  the  adoption,  simpliciter,  of  what  is  designated  as  the  ''con- 
current resolution."  We  have  criticised  the  Atlanta  Assembly 
for  thus  formulating  the  terms  by  which  our  grievances  should  be 
redressed,  and  thereby  reversing  the  position  in  which  the  two 
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parties  stood.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  proposed  action 
went  to  the  bottom  of  all  the  accusations  against  us,  and  made  an 
honorable  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  dispute.  Had  the 
"concurrent  resolution"  been  adopted  alone,  not  a  whisper  of  ob- 
jection would  have  been  heard  throughout  the  South.  The  re- 
conciliation would  have  been  accepted  as  frank,  manly,  and  Chris- 
tian— obliterating  every  trace  of  the  old  feud,  and  rendering  the 
sentiment  of  our  people  towards  their  brethren  at  the  North  cor- 
dial and  grateful.  But,  as  the  reader  well  knows,  this  was  not  the 
action  taken  by  the  Assembly  at  Springfield.  The  "concurrent 
resolution"  was  not  adopted  until  a  rider  was  fastened  upon  it 
which  changed  its  whole  aspect  as  a  measure  of  pacification.  The 
Herrick  Johnson  resolution,  as  it  is  commonly  distinguished — 
which  was  deemed  of  such  importance  that  it  was  passed  by  the 
body  before  the  main  resolution,  which  it  was  intended  to  qual- 
ify— formally  sets  forth  that,  in  declaring  "their  regret  for,  and 
withdrawal  of,  all  expressions  of  their  Assembly  which  may  be 
regarded  as  reflecting  upon  or  offensive  to  the  Southern  Assem- 
bly," no  reference  is  made  to  "the  acts  concerning  loyalty  and 
rebellion,  but  only  to  those  concerning  schism,  heresy,  and  blas- 
phemy." This  is  not  the  action  proposed  by  our  Assembly  to 
theirs  for  concurrent  adoption,  but  one  wholly  different. 

But,  it  is  replied,  the  Northern  Assembly  has  explicitly  affirmed 
that  this  rider  fastened  upon  the  main  resolution,  "does  not 
modify  it,  but  only  explains  it ;"  and  that  we  are  obliged,  by 
common  courtesy,  to  accept  the  interpretation  they  put  upon  their 
own  act,  and  of  course  the  disclaimer  which  this  includes.  It 
is  impossible  for  us,  however,  to  abdicate  the  exercise  of  our  own 
judgment  and  reason,  and  believe  that  a  paper  is  not  modified 
\vhcn  it  is  modified.  Men  of  the  world  may  accept  a  disclaimer 
which  they  know  to  be  false  and  absurd,  since  the  code  of  honor 
is  framed  only  to  stop  a  quarrel,  and  not  to  regulate  the  subse- 
quent intercourse  of  the  parties.  But  Christians  profess  to  base 
their  action  upon  truth  and  righteousness ;  this  pacification  is 
intended  to  bring  the  parties  into  bonds  of  amity  and  fellowship. 
How,  then,  can  we  ground  a  reconciliation  upon  an  equivocal 
agreement  which  is  construed  differently  between  the  parties  ?  Is 
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it  satisfactory  to  say  to  the  one  litigant,  You  must  in  courtesy 
accept  the  interpretation  of  your  contestant,  though  your  own 
judgment  is  clear  that  he  is  mistaken  ?  For  our  part,  we  are 
heartily  tired  of  all  this  legislation  which  "palters  in  a  double 
sense  ;"  which  blows  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath  ;  which 
says  and  doesn't  say,  in  the  same  word ;  which  dead-letters 
where  it  ought  to  retract ;  which  seeks  its  end  by  indirection, 
rather  than  by  open  declarations  ;  which  is  diplomatic,  Avhen  it 
should  be  candid.  A  reconciliation  which  rests  upon  subtle  con- 
structions and  hair-line  discriminations  is  not  worth  the  paper 
upon  which  the  agreement  is  executed.  The  friendship  which 
deserves  the  name,  must  be  frank,  open,  and  sincere.  Everything 
short  of  this  is  hypocrisy  before  God. 

But  the  Herrick  Johnson  Resolution,  it  is  rejoined,  did  nothing 
more  than  take  out  of  the  category  of  things  withdrawn  the  ori- 
ginal political  deliverances  of  the  Northern  Assembly  during  and 
immediately  after  the  war.  And  since  all  this  political  legisla- 
tion is  waived  by  the  Baltimore  Conference  as  a  barrier  to  frater- 
nal relations,  the  action  taken  by  both  Assemblies  is  in  agreement 
with  the  terms  we  ourselves  have  offered,  and  we  are  bound  by 
our  antecedent  pledge  to  abide  by  the  treaty  thus  made.  Grant,^ 
say  the  Atlanta  advocates,  that  the  rider  does  modify  "the  Con- 
current Resolution"  to  which  it  was  attached,  it  does  not  contra- 
vene the  platform  upon  which  the  Southern  Church  has  stood 
since  1875 ;  and  therefore  should  not  arrest  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  bodies.  The  Northern  Assembly,  say  they,  may 
not  have  done  the  beautiful  and  clean  thing  by  us,  and  we  may 
mourn  that  they  have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  a  grand 
magnanimity ;  still,  as  they  have  come  up  to  our  proffered  ulti- 
matum, our  own  truth  and  honor  are  involved  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  result.  Of  course,  if  all  this  be  so,  there  is  not  a  word 
further  to  be  said;  we  have  simply  "sworn  to  our  own  hurt," 
and  must  keep  the  oath. 

Is  it  true,  however,  that  peace  has  been  concluded  upon  the 
terms  embraced  in  the  Baltimore  platform  ?  Let  us  look  again 
at  the  text  which  we  have  already  engrossed,  and  see  what  the 
Committee  did  actually  say:  "This  kind  of  political  action,  be- 
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orun  in  1861  and  carried  on  in  successive  Assemblies  through 
1866,  constitutes  at  once  a  most  weighty  grievance  to  us,  because 
much  of  it  was  aimed  at  our  people ;  and  constitutes  also  a  seri- 
ous hindrance  to  establishing  fraternal  relations,  because  they  are 
lamentable  departures  from  some  of  the  principles  laid  down  in 
those  noble  standards"  etc.     "But  we  have  not  said  that  we  re- 
fuse fraternal  relations  for  these  causes,  or  that  they  are  an  in- 
superable obstacle;  we  say  they  constitute  a  serious  hindrance, 
and  by  this  statement  we  abide."    "VV^  have  italicised  the  points  in 
this  declaration  to  which  we  wish  to  give  emphasis.     It  is  admitted 
freely  that  the  past  politication  of  the  Northern  Church  is  not 
interposed,  since  the  Baltimore  Conference,  as  a  bar  to  intercourse. 
It  was  "a  weighty  grievance"  and  "a  serious  hindrance  to  frater- 
nal relations,"  which  the  Southern  Committee  at  Baltimore  found 
it  difficult  to  surmount;  but  on  the  ground  that  we  are  not  held 
as  endorsing  the  errors  of  those  religious  bodies  with  which  cor- 
respondence is  held,  this  politication  in  the  past  was  not  con- 
strued as   "an  insuperable  obstacle."     To  the  same  effect,  the 
Atlanta  Assembly  inserted  in  their  "Concurrent  Resolution"  a 
hmiting  clause — "without  receding  from  any  principle" — which 
was  intended  to  reserve   to  both  the  parties  their  conscientious 
convictions  of  truth  and  duty,  so  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  should  be  called  to  the  surrender  of  any  principle.     But  if 
"a  serious  hindrance"  in  the  past  is  waived  by  us,  does  this  give 
the  offender  the  right  to  dig  up  that  "hindrance"  out  of  the  past 
and  put  it  into  the  very  articles  of  agreement  upon  .Avhich  the 
reconciliation  is  to  rest  ?     We  ask  the  reader  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinction which  we  draw.     The  political  deliverances  from  1861  to 
1866  are  not  urged  as  a  bar  to  peace ;  but  it  is  another  thing  to 
put  forward  the  right  thus  to  politicate  as  a  claim,  the  recogni- 
tion of  which  is  made  the  condition  precedent  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion.    Is  this  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  case  ?     The  South 
says  to  the  North,  "Will  you,  without  receding  from  any  princi- 
ple, withdraw  what  in  your  records  reflects  upon  us?"     "Yes," 
replies  the  North,  "everything  except  what  we  said  against  you 
as  rebels  and  traitors ;  we  cannot  touch  those  utterances  without 
giving  up  our  right  to  have  made  them."     If  peace  is  concluded 
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upon  these  terms,  is  not  this  right  acknowledged  ?  And  was  this 
the  thing  which  was  waived  by  the  Baltimore  Conference  ?  The 
South  says  to  the  North,  "'Hold  what  political  opinions  you 
please,  and  bind  your  testimonies  upon  your  head  as  a  crown '  of 
glory,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  ;  for  we  ask  you  to  recede  from 
no  principle."  "Ah,  yes,"  replies  the  North,  "  but  that  is  not 
enough ;  it  must  be  entered  into  the  bond  between  us  that  these 
political  utterances  should  have  been  made,  without  the  recogni- 
tion of  which  we  will  take -back  nothing."  This  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Herrick  Johnson  Resolution  ;  and  it  is  a  new  offence 
against  the  Southern  Church,  reenacting  in  cold  blood  all  the  vio- 
lences and  maledictions  of  years  of  intense  excitement,  rolling  them 
up  in  one  bolus  which  must  be  swallowed  and  inwardly  digested 
as  the  condition  of  fraternity.  Has  the  Southern  Church  since 
1875  interpreted  the  Baltimore  ultimatum  as  meaning  this  ?  The 
Herrick  Johnson  Resolution  unquestionably  means  something. 
It  was  not  needed  as  a  protection  against  the  surrender  of  any  of 
their  honest  convictions,  the  Concurrent  Resolution  itself  afford- 
ing the  necessary  guarantee  in  the  reservation  of  every  principle 
held  sacred  by  both  the  parties.  In  the  way  of  explanatory  legis- 
lation it  is  wholly  superogatory,  as  much  so  as  would  be  a  dupli- 
cate nose  upon  a  man's  face.  What,  then,  was  its  purport  and 
design  ?  We  can  see  no  other  end  than  to  insert  in  the  body  of 
the  treaty  between  the  two  parties  a  recognition  of  the  propriety 
of  all  the  political  affirmations  of  the  Northern  Church  during 
the  war.  We  may  be  willing  to  waive  those  utterances  in  the 
past  as  a  bar  to  fellowship,  when  we  are  not  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge their  fitness  and  propriety,  or  to  embody  them  in  our  ar- 
ticles of  agreement  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  reconciliation.  It 
is  insisted,  therefore,  that  the  late  pacification  is  not  based  upon 
the  Baltimore  platform ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  spirit,  if  not  in 
the  letter  itself,  contravenes  all  its  provisions. 

To  condense  the  argument  in  a  nutshell :  the  Concurrent  Re- 
solution, on  which  it  was  proposed  to  base  the  reconciliation,  ex- 
actly embodied  the  Baltimore  proposition.  It  may  be  para- 
phrased thus:  While  receding  from  no  principle,  we  will  not 
urge  your  past  politication  as  "an  insuperable  obstacle"  to  fra- 
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ternal  intercourse,  "serious  hindrance"  though  it  be;  and  we 
■yfill  withdraw  any  offensive  language  we  may  have  employed  in 
relation  to  it.  The  Northern  Assembly,  in  its  rider  to  this  Con- 
current Resolution,  palpably  spurns  the  Baltimore  platform  and 
practically  says.  We  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  the  obsta- 
cle insuperable  by  reaffirming  the  grievances  and  compelling 
your  recognition  and  assent. 

4.  In  establishing  official  correspondence  (we  like  this  term  bet- 
ter as  being  more  discriminating  than  fraternal  relations,  which 
really  have  existed  ever  since  1868) — in  establishing  official  corres- 
pondence upon  the  present  basis,  we  have  taken  a  position  which 
will  in  due  time  necessitate  organic  union.  The  Southern  brethren 
who  oppose  our  views  say  constantly,  "Your  contention  against 
the  political  action  of  the  Northern  Church  is  perfectly  valid  as 
against  all  incorporation  with  that  body,  but  is  not  valid  against 
formal  intercourse  with  them  as  a  separate  organisation."  They 
say  further,  "Whilst  we  favor  the  latter,  we  are  at  one  with  you 
when  it  comes  to  the  defeat  of  the  former."  But  what,  dear 
brethren,  if  it  should  then  be  too  late  ?  What  if  the  waters, 
trickling  through  the  concession  we  have  made  in  establishing 
fraternity,  should  have  swept  away  our  entire  embankment,  and 
we  find  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  flood  ?  What,  in  short,  if 
the  very  ground  beneath  our  feet  should  have  dropped  away,  and 
left  us  standing  upon  nothing  ?  When  our  brethren  declare  they 
are  as  much  opposed  as  ourselves  to  union  with  the  Northern 
Church,  we  believe  it  fully  as  to  the  vast  majority  of  them.  Other- 
wise, we  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  pen  these  lines.  But 
there  is  a  logic  in  history  quite  as  compulsory  as  that  of  the  sub- 
tlest dialectic.  A  false  step  in  action,  as  well  as  in  reasoning, 
will  lead  to  consequences,  however  remote,  which  are  inevitable. 
Our  brethren  may  not  wish  to  go  into  union ;  but  into  union  they 
will  go  by  a  fatal  necessity,  because  they  have  unwittingly  given 
away  the  only  ground  upon  which  resistance  could  be  successfully 
made. 

What,  then,  is  the  distinctive  feature  which  separates  us  from 
the  Northern  Church  ?  We  profess  to  hold  the  same  symbols  of 
faith  and  order;  our  creed,  our  government,  our  worship  is  the 
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same ;  why,  then,  should  we  not  be  brought  under  the  same  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  ?  It  is  only  partially  satisfactory  to  reply 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  inconvenient,  as  making  the 
body  too  large  to  be  handled.  The  Presbyterian  system  is  too 
elastic,  in  its  gradation  of  courts,  to  succumb  under  any  practical 
difficulty  of  this  sort.  The  true  and  sufficient  answer  is,  that  the 
two  bodies  are  not  at  one  as  to  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  Church  and  the  State.  This  is  the  diiferentiating  feature 
which  compels  the  one  to  be  separate  from  the  other.  Observe, 
too,  that  it  does  not  come  up  an  abstract  dogma,  a  merely  specu- 
lative truth.  In  the  providence  of  God,  the  Southern  wing  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  was  compelled  to  take  issue  with  the 
Northern  upon  this  question.  It  was  the  wedge  driven  in  by 
other  hands  than  ours  to  divide  the  Church.  Without  any  will 
or  wish  of  our  own,  we  were  forced  into  an  attitude  of  protest 
against  this  defection  from  our  common  standards.  Of  all  things 
on  earth,  the  Northern  Church  is  most  anxious  to  rid  themselves 
of  this  protest.  They  would  rather  do  it  by  absorbing  us,  , since 
our  mere  existence,  as  a  separate  Church,  is  an  outstanding  and 
visible  testimony  against  them.  But  if  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, the  next  expedient  will  be  to  muzzle  the  protest  wliich 
they  cannot  suppress — to  spike  the  cannon  which  they  have  not 
been  able  to  capture. 

The  Baltimore  Conference  went  very  far  in  weakening  that 
protest,  when  it  consented  to  waive  the  past  politication  of  the 
Northern  Church  as  a  bar  to  official  correspondence.  But  Avhen 
we  have  gone  a  great  deal  beyond  this,  in  allowing  these  political 
declarations  to  be  imported  into  the  treaty  between  us,  as  in  part 
the  basis  of  the  reconciliation,  what  then  becomes  of  our  testi- 
mony against  these  political  utterances?  When  organic  union 
becomes  the  subject  of  discussion,  as  it  surely  must,  will  avo  be 
able  to  urge  their  past  political  action  as  an  objection  ?  The  im- 
mediate answer  will  be,  "Your  plea  is  barred  by  the  treaty  of 
1882 ;  in  express  terms  we  affirmed  our  right  to  have  uttered 
those  decrees;  and  you  responded  by  a  resolution  declaring  'en- 
tire satisfaction  with  the  full  and  explicit  terms  in  which  we  ex- 
pressed our  reciprocal  concurrence.'  "     What  can  we  reply  to 
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this?  In  establishing  fraternal  relations,  the  Northern  Assem- 
bly openly  placed  her  whole  political  action  in  our  path,  as  the 
steps  by  which  we  might  ascend  and  stand  with  them  on  their 
pliitform.  In  recognising  these  deliverances  on  loyalty  and  re- 
bellion, imported  bodily  into  the  treaty  of  peace  by  the  Herrick 
Johnson  Resolution,  we  have  abandoned  our  testimony  against 
politics  in  the  church  courts,  and  have  forfeited  the  right  to  plead 
it  as  a  bar  to  organic  union.  The  historic  ground  upon  which 
the  Southern  Church  was  organised  in  1861,  and  upon  which  she 
has  stood  ever  since,  was  ceded  by  treaty  in  1882,  and  she  will 
find  it  difficult  to  show  cause  to  the  world  why  she  should  longer 
exist.  This  is  the  logic  of  fraternal  relations  upon  the  Atlanta 
basis.  Upon  the  line  of  this  policy,  we  must  as  certainly  crumr 
ble  into  the  Northern  Church  at  last,  as  a  bank  of  sand  is  washed 
away  by  the  constjint  action  of  water.  When  we  become  weary 
of  this  friction,  then,  just  as  we  have  become  weary  of  the  friction 
now,  the  Northern  Assembly  will  resume  its  action  of  1874  in 
some  grand  affirmation  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Church  as 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  in  its  entire  separation  from,  and  in- 
dependence of,  the  State;  and  will  then  turn  to  us  and  ask, 
"What  do  you  want  more  orthodox  than  this  new  proclamation 
of  Clirist's  supremacy  ?  "  Will  we  point  to  the  blemishes  upon 
their  records  from  1861  to  1866  ?  The  withering  response  will 
be.  You  disabled  your  own  testimony  by  the  written  agreement 
of  1882,  and  it  is  beyond  your  power  to  enable  it  any  more. 
Having  admitted  the  claim  set  up  in  the  Herrick  Johnson  Reso- 
lution, by  which  the  "  Concurrent  Resolution"  was  "  explainicd" 
to  us,  we  have  no  longer  the  right  to  take  issue  with  the  North- 
ern Church  upon  its  mingling  of  politics  with  religion.  This 
ground  of  separation  being  swept  away  from  our  feet,  nothing  will 
remain  to  us  but  to  settle  down  quietly  into  her  bosom.  We  are 
thus  emphatic  in  setting  forth  the  logical  consequences  of  our 
present  position,  in  the  hope  our  Church  will  retrace  her  steps 
before  it  is  too  late  and  find  her  anchorage  upon  her  historic  tes- 
timony as  before. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the   Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  would  gravely  consider  the  danger  of  her  present  situa- 
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tion.  Very  many  of  her  ministers  and  members  are  deeply 
wounded  and  grieved.  They  find  the  Northern  Assembly  rising 
up  in  cold  blood,  and  absolutely  without  provocation,  to  throw 
anew  into  their  face  the  taunt  of  disloyalty  and  rebellion.  The 
charge  is  simply  absurd  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment abandoned  it  with  the  acknowledgment  that  the  indict- 
ment could  not  be  sustained  in  any  Court  under  the  Constitution. 
We  would  not,  therefore,  care  for  the  silly  allegation  of  it  in  the 
Herrick  Johnson  Resolution  as  passed  by  the  Springfield  Assem- 
bly, if  it  had  not  been  accepted  by  our  own  supreme  court  in  At- 
lanta. It  is  this  which  has  driven  the  iron  so  deep  into  the  soul, 
and  bowed  down  so  many  with  humiliation  and  sorrow.  We  are 
of  those  who  think  rebellion  is  a  crime;  and  could  we  believe  our- 
selves guilty  of  it,  we  would  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  all  our 
days ;  and  to  have  the  charge  even  constructively  recognised  by 
our  own  Mother,  this  pains  like  the  killing  of  a  nerve.  What 
lasting  injury  this  unwise  attempt  at  pacification  has  inflicted  up- 
on the  Southern  Church,  time  only  can  disclose.  Even  though 
it  should  not  lead  to  the  absorption  so  much  dreaded,  its  present 
effect  has  been  to  sow  distrust  and  alienation  between  brethren 
who  honored  each  other  with  a  supreme  affection,  and  to  weaken 
confidence  in  the  stjibility  of  the  Church  herself  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  she  avows.  The  hollow  fraternity  with  outside  par- 
ties is  dearly  purchased  with  the  uneasiness  and  sorrow  and  pain 
it  has  produced  within.^  In  view  of  all  which  we  think  it  incum- 
bent upon  the  next  Assembly  to  represent  frankly  to  the  Assem- 
bly North  that  the  present  settlement  is  unsatisfactory  from  the 
failure  on  their  part  to  return  an  untrammelled  adoption  of  the 
Concurrent  Resolution.  B.  M.  Palmer. 


'What  is  more  disastrous  still,  by  an  arbitrary  and  ruthless  exer- 
cise of  power  the  Assembly  has  already  antac^onised  the  Presbyteries 
to  itself — a  conflict  between  the  courts  of  the  Church  which  has  only  to 
become  chronic  to  issue  in  entire  disintefi;ration.  Yet  the  fearful  peril 
must  be  encountered,  in  order  to  escape  the  opposite  danger  of  an  op- 
pressive despotism. 
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ARTICLE   IV. 


THE  CHURCH'S  METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  THE 
FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  WORK. 


'M 


Questions  have  been  started  of  late  whether  our  present  mode 
of  conducting  the  foreign  missionary  work  is  either  wise  or  scrip- 
tural. The  method  authorised  and  pursued  by  the  Church  at  the 
present  time  has  been  publicly  denounced  as  "unconstitutional," 
"unpresbyterian,"  "unscriptural,"  and  "newly  invented."  In 
view  of  these  and  other  statements  of  a  similar  character,  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  the  interests  of  Missions  that  a  simple  state- 
ment be  laid  before  the  readers  of  the  Review  in  relation  to  this 
matter.  - 

It  is  obvious,  we  think,  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  if  the 
work  of  Foreign  Missions  is  carried  on  at  all  by  a  General  Assem- 
bly, by  a  Synod,  by  a  Presbytery,  or  even  by  a  church  Session,  it 
must  be  done  through  the  agency  of  a  commission.  The  universal 
practice  of  the  evangelical  Church,  ever  since  it  has  had  a  full 
and  complete  organisation,  shows  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
employing  such  commissions  (or  Committees,  as  they  are  more 
fre(piently  called)  to  carry  on  the  work  of  evangelisation,  not  only 
within  their  own  bounds,  but  in  the  regions  beyond.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  it  is  a  "newly  invented  scheme"  argues  ignorance 
or  forgetfulness  of  the  universal  usage  of  all  branches  of  the  evan- 
gelical Church.  Our  own  Church,  at  the  time  of  its  organisation, 
adopted  this  plan  for  conveying  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  to 
the  benighted  nations  of  the  earth,  not  simply  because  it  was  the 
plan  in  use  among  other  evangelical  denominations,  but 'because 
they  could  not  conceive  of  any  simpler  or  more  scriptural  method 
of  accomplishing  the  proposed  object.  And  here  is  our  ground 
of  complaint  against  those  who  find  fault  with  the  present  plan: 
it  is  that  they  do  not  offer  any  other  that  is  wiser,  more  scriptural, 
or  more  constitutional.  Two  agencies  are  mainly  employed  in 
directing  the  foreign  missionary  work  of  our  own  Church,  viz.,- 
the  Executive  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  missions, 
or  sub-committees,  that  are  employed  in  the  different  fields  of 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  2 — 7. 
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missionary  labor  to  aid  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  proper 
discharge  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  We  propose  to  ex- 
amine the  constitution  and  functions  of  both  of  these,  to  see  if 
there  is  anything  in  either  inconsistent  with  the  Scriptures  or 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  Church. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions,  as  is  generally  ^ 
admitted,  is  an  ecclesiastical  commission,  though  commonly  called 
an  Executive  Committee,  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
from  year  to  year  to  prosecute  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions. 
The  Assembly  delegates  to  it  all  the  powers  that  are  necessary, 
but  only  such  as  are  necessary,  to  carry  on  the  work ;  the  Com- 
mittee being  always  responsible  to  the  Assembly  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  its  duties.  Its  powers  are  fully  defined  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  the  Manual  of  Missions,  which  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  Assembly's  approval.  Its  powers  are  of  a  twofold  character: 
1st.  Ecclesiastical  powers,  but  only  those  of  a  more  general  char- 
acter; 2d.  Executive,  financial,  and  administrative  powers.  In 
the  exercise  of  its  general  ecclesiastical  powers,  "  it  appoints  mis- 
sionaries and  assistant  missionaries;  designates  their  fields  of 
labor ;  fixes  their  salaries ;  determines  their  particular  employ- 
ment, and  may  transfer  a  missionary  from  one  field  of  labor,  or 
from  one  department  of  work,  to  another,  having  due  regard, 
however,  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  missionary  himself  in 
all  these  matters."  And  "the  missionary,  in  case  he  feels  ag- 
grieved, has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly,  to  which 
the  missionary  and  the  Executive  Committee  are  alike  responsi- 
ble." It  should  be  stated  in  this  connexion,  that  the  Committee 
in  appointing  missionaries  always  acts  in  concurrence  with  the  . 
Presbyteries  to  which  they  belong,  the  concurrence  of  the  Presby- 
teries being  expressed  by  the  act  of  ordination.  The  Committee 
never  undertakes  to  determine  the  question  whether  a  man  is 
suited  or  is  called  to  preach  the  gospel,  that  being  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  Presbytery.  But  it  does  inquire  whether  an  ap- 
plicant for  the  missionary  work  has  the  physical,  the  mental,  and 
the  linguistic  and  other  qualifications  to  make  a  successful  laborer 
in  the  foreign  field.  More  than  this :  in  order  to  maintain  any- 
thing like  an  extended  or  systematic  plan  of  missionary  labor,  it 
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is  necessary  that  the  Committee  have  the  power  of  distributing 
the  laborers  and  of  assigning  them  their  proper  work,  of  course 
general  regard  being  had  to  the  preferences  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual qualifications  of  the  missionary.  ^»  . 

But  whilst  the  Committee,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  eonferred 
upon  it  by  the  General  Assembly,  may  exercise  control  in  these 
matters  of  a  more  general  nature,  it  has  no  right,  and  never  at- 
tempts, to  interfere  with  what  may  be  denominated  the  spiritual 
or  churcJdy  functions  of  the  missionary.  It  cannot,  for  example, 
tell  the  missionary  when  a  church  should  be  organised  among  the 
people  to  whom  he  preaches;  who  should  be  received  into  that 
church;  who  should  be  appointed  elders  or  deacons;  when  and 
how  discipline  should  be  exercised.  In  all  such  matters  the 
missionary's  responsibility  is  to  his  Presbytery  and  not  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  Furthermore,  the  Committee  may  recall 
a  missionary  for  incompetency,  for  neglect  of  duty,  for  irregularity 
of  conduct,  or  for  disobedience  to  instructions,  but  it  has  no  judi- 
cial powers  to  try  him  as  a  minister.  The  moral  and  ministerial 
character  of  the  missionary  is  entirely  in  the  keeping  of  his  Pres- 
bytery. The  Committee  can  report  to  the  Presbytery  any  irregu- 
larity, immorality,  or  heresy,  on  the  part  of  a  minister,  that  may 
be  known  to  them,  and  they  may  also  furnish  testimony,  if  re- 
quired to  do  so,  in  any  judicial  proceedings  that  may  be  instituted 
by  the  Presbytery,  but  they  can  go  no  further. 

As  to  the  general  or  administrative  powers  intrusted  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  there  is,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer, 
no  serious  diversity  of  views.  It  is  pretty  well  understood  now, 
that  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  involves  more  than  the  simple 
public  preaching  of  the  gospel.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  first  and 
most  important  department  of  the  work.  But  the  command  of 
the  Saviour  himself  to  evangelise  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  he  had  commanded 
them,  shows  that  more  than  simple  public  preaching  of  the  gospel 
is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  work  of  evangelisation. 
The  word  of  God,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done,  must  be  trans- 
lated, printed,  and  circulated  in  all  the  dialects  and  languages  of 
the  world,  and  this  necessarily  involves  a  great  deal  of  secular 
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care  and  labor.  A  native  ministry  must  be  trained  before  the 
knowledge  of  salvation  can  be  communicated  to  every  creature  in 
the  world,  and  this  involves  the  necessity  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  schools,  colleges,  and  theological  seminaries,  all  of 
which  also  involves  much  secular  care.  ' 

Furthermore,  such  is  the  condition  of  society  in  most  of  the    ' 
great  heathen  nations  of  the  earth,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to    ■ 
convey  the  knowledge  of  salvation  to  the  female  portion  of  the   " 
population  of  those  countries  without  sending  out  Christian  women,    - 
who  alone  can  have  access  to  them.    But  this  again  involves  care, 
labor,  expense,  and  much  executive  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.    Now,  in  relation  to  all  of  these  and  various  other 
matters  of  a  similar  nature,  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  men- 
tion, no  ecclesiastical  principles,  strictly  speaking,  are  involved,    - 
and,  we  suppose,  by  common  consent  all  matters  of  the  kind  are 
left  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  such  an  Executive  Committee 
as  the  Church  might  approve ;    that  Committee  rendering  to  the 
Assembly  from  year  to  year  a  strict  account  of  all  its  proceed- 
ings.    We  would  simply  remark,  in  passing  from  this  part  of 
our  subject,  which  does  not  re(|uire  prolonged  discussion,  that  in 
view  of  this  brief  exposition  of  the  constitution  and  functions  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  we  do  not  see  how  any  simpler,  more 
eflfective,  more  scriptural  agency,  or  one  less  liable  to  abuse,  could 
possibly  be  employed  by  the  Church  for  the  execution  of  her  great 
commission. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Mission,  technically  so-called,  as  the  second 
agency  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  missionary  enter|)rise. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  sub-committee,  and  is  composed  of  all  the  mis- 
sionaries and  male  assistant  missionaries  in  any  particular  mission 
field.  It  is  not  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  but  it  is 
very  plainly  set  forth  in  the  Manual  of  Missions,  which  has  the 
sanction  of  the  Assembly.  It  bears,  in  most  respects,  the  same 
relationship  to  the  Executive  Committee  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee bears  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  is  found  to  be  almost 
indispensable  to  a  wise  and  judicious  management  of  the  genoi-al 
work. 

But  there  has  recently  been  developed  in  certain  parts  of  the 
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foreign  missionary  field  a  peculiarly  bitter  opposition  to  the  Mis- 
sion as  an  organised  body.  It  has  been  caricatured  and  misrepre- 
sented in  the  public  prints.  It  has  been  openly  denounced  before 
one  of  our  Church  courts  as  an  unpresbyterian,  unconstitutional, 
and  newly  invented  form,  of  Church  government;  that  it  has 
usurped  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
respected  or  obeyed  by  any  foreign  missionary.  Furthermore,  it 
has  been  characterised  as  a  sort  of  "  hybrid  of  Prelacy  and  Congre- 
gationalism.", Now,  we  propose  to  examine  into  the  constitution 
and  functions  of  the  Mission,  to  see  if  it  is  at  variance  with  gen- 
eral Presbyterian  usage,  or  deserves  the  vehement  denunciations 
that  have  been  so  profusely  heaped  upon  it.  We  remark,  then, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  Mission  is  an  organised  body,  but  has 
no  ecclesiastical  powers  whatever,  and  never  pretends  to  exercise 
any  of  the  functions  of  a  church  court.  ^  The  functions  of  the 
Mission  are  mainly  advisory,  and  have  reference  almost  entirely  to 
secular  and  general  matters.  It  recommends  what  salaries  shall 
be  given,  but  it  never  undertakes  to  fix  those  salaries.  In  its 
collective  capacity,  it  prepares  estimates  of  the  funds  that  will  be 
needed  from  year  to  year,  but  this  is  simply  a  recommendation  to 
aid  the  Executive  Committee  in  determining  its  appropriations. 
It  recommends  schools  to  be  established  and  colporteurs  to  be 
employed,  but  it  cannot  establish  the  one  or  employ  the  other 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Executive  Committee.  It  may  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  new  mission  stations,  but  no  step  can 
be  taken  in  that  direction  until  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee  is  secured.  It  may  sanction  the  return  of  one  of  its 
own  members  to  this  country  on  account  of  the  failure  of  health, 
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^  An  unguarded  phrase  in  the  Manual  to  the  effect  that  "at  its  regular 
meetings  it  shall  designate  the  particular  work  of  each  missionary  laborer, 
provided  this  has  not  been  previously  done  by  the  Executive  Committee," 
has  been  adduced  to  establish  this  charge.  But  even  this,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  qualified  by  three  conditions:  Ist.  If  the  thing  has  not 
already  been  done  by  the  Executive  Committee,  which  it  seldom  fails  to 
do  in  the  case  of  an  ordained  missionary  ;  2d.  Such  designation  is  always 
temporary,  and  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  laborer  himself;  3d.  It 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and,  before  it  can  be- 
come permanently  binding,  it  must  have  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly  also. 
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but  this  can  be  done  only  when  the  case  is  too  urgent  to  wait  for 
the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee.  But  it  has  positive  duties 
to  perform  also.  It  is  expected  to  see  that  all  funds  granted  by 
the  Executive  Committee  for  public  purposes  are  properly  applied. 
It  acts  as  a  body  of  trustees,  to  hold  property  belonging  to  the 
Church  at  any  particular  mission  station.  It  acts,  though  not 
formally  so,  as  the  board  of  directors  to  manage  and  control  all 
the  educational  operations  of  the  Mission.  It  has  a  voice  in  the 
direction  of  colporteurs,  the  circulation  of  religious  literature,  and 
in  all  matters  of  general  interest.  But  whilst  it  has  this  general 
supervision  of  the  work,  it  never  interferes  in  an  annoying  way 
with  the  details  of  work  committed  to  the  care  of  any  particular 
laborer.  The  fact  is,  and  it  is  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of 
the  foreign  missionary  work,  that  every  individual  member  finds 
himself  so  fully  occupied  with  his  own  labors,  that  he  has  very 
little  time,  and,  perhaps,  equally  as  little  inclination,  to  interfere 
with  the  duties  of  others.  It  is  only  when  the  annual  estimates 
are  to  be  made  out,  or  the  annual  report  is  to  be  prepared,  that 
the  attention  of  the  Mission  is  particularly  called  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  general  work. 

Now,  while  we  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  the  Mission,  as 
such,  has  no  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  resisted 
if  it  attempts  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  church  court,  we  do 
not  agree  with  them  that  the  Mission,  as  defined  above,  is  uncon- 
stitutional, unpresbyterian,  and  is  not  to  be  obeyed  in  those  things 
in  which  it  has  a  rightful  control.  It  may  not  have  the  right  to 
interfere  with  the  spiritual  or  more  strictly  ecclesiastical  functions 
of  the  ordained  minister,  as  has  already  been  shown  ;  yet,  if  that 
minister  undertakes  the  care  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  where  no 
ecclesiastical  principles  are  involved,  it  is  simply  absurd  for  him 
to  claim  exemption  from  all  oversight  in  its  management.  Tlie 
virtual  position  assumed  by  a  minister  who  takes  this  ground,  is, 
that  he  is  a  minister  and  a  missionary,  that  this  makes  him  a 
sacred  and  privileged  character,  and  that  whatever  may  be  his 
avocation,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  he  is  to  be  touched 
only  with  ecclesiastical  hands.  Now,  let  this  matter  be  brought 
to  a  simple  test.     Here  is  Dr. ,  a  professor  in Theo- 
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logical  Seminary.  He  has  been  appointed  to  this  position,  and 
maintains  it  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Directors.  Further- 
more, he  becomes  a  member  of  an  organised  body  called  the 
Faculty,  and  in  connexion  with  his  associates  agrees  to  be  con- 
trolled by  a  certain  code  of  rules  or  laws  which  are  necessary  and 
which  have  been  adopted  for  their  mutual  government.     Still 


further,  Dr. 


may  be  the  pastor  of  a  church  without  im- 


pairing his  relationship  either  to  the  Faculty  or  the  Board  of 
Directors.  In  fact  he  has  got  into  a  position  where  his  relation- 
ship is  threefold,  viz.,  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Faculty,  and 
his  Presbytery,  and  he  is  amenable  to  each  one  of  these  only  in 

their  respective  spheres.    Now,  suppose  Dr. comes  to  the 

conclusion  that  the  power  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Presbytery 
is  much  higher  than  that  of  either  of  the  others,  and  that,  in  fact, 
it  exempts  him  from  all  obligation  to  obey  them;  suppose  further, 
that  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors nor  the  Faculty  have  Sb  jure  divino  stamp,  that,  therefore,  he 
will  in  no  sense  whatever  be  governed  by  them. '  Now,  need  it 
be  asked  how  such  a  case  would  be  regarded  and  treated  in  this 
Christian  land?  And  why  should  the  matter  be  treated  differ- 
ently in  a  foreign  and  heathen  country?  The  Board  of  Directors 
of  a  theological  seminary  or  of  a  Synodical  college  are  appointed 
by  an  ecclesiastical  body,  but  they  have  no  ecclesiastical  character 
or  powers  of  their  own ;  and  yet  no  good  Presbyterian,  even  though 
he  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  would  hesitate  to  obey  them  in 
matters  that  properly  belong  to  their  control.  The  Faculty  of  a 
theological  seminary,  though  it  has  its  own  organic  form,  is  not  a 
church  court,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  not  be  made 
one.  And  yet  it  would  be  a  very  anomalous  attitude  for  one  of 
the  professors  to  undertake  to  say,  he  would  not  observe  its  rules 
and  regulations  simply  because  it  is  not  a  court.  What  would  be 
the  condition  of  a  seminary  if  there  could  be  no  harmony  or  con- 
cert of  action  among  its  teachers?  If  the  professor  supposed  had 
the  care  of  a  church  in  addition  to  his  professorship,  he  would  be 
amenable  for  its  proper  management  to  his  Presbytery,  and  not, 
of  course,  either  to  the  Board  of  Directors  or  to  the  Faculty,  and 
so  vice  versa.     And  here  lies  the  mistake  of  those  who  revolt 
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against  the  authority  of  a  Mission,  because  it  is  not  an  authorised 
or  acknowledged  church  court.  May  it  not  have  claims  to  be  re- 
spected and  obeyed,  even  though  it  has  not  the  power  of  a  church 
court?     Let  this  matter  be  looked  into. 

We  ask  if  it  is  not  a  universal  custom  with  all  church  courts  to  1 
assign  duties  to  certain  members,  in  the  discharge  of  which  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  be  respected  and  obeyed,  without  being 
constituted  a  church  court?  Is  this  not  done  by  church  Sessions 
in  the  appointments  and  regulations  that  are  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Sabbath-schools?  Does  the  Presbytery  not  do  the  nanie 
thing  when  it  appoints  a  committee  to  watch  over  and  control  its 
own  missionary  operations,  or  when  it  appoints  committees  to 
assess  its  churches?  Does  not  a  Synod  or  a  General  Assembly, 
when  it  establishes  a  college  or  theological  seminary,  appoint  a 
Board  of  Directors  to  govern  and  control  those  institutions  with- 
out constituting  that  Board  a  church  court?  Why,  then,  would 
it  not  be  proper  and  consistent  with  Presbyterian  usage  for  the 
General  Assembly  to  regard  the  Mission,  as  above  defined,  as  a 
supervisory  agency  in  the  missionary  work,  especially  as  no  eccle- 
siastical powers,  strictly  speaking,  are  coupled  therewith?  How 
is  it  that  our  theological  professors  can  cheerfully  submit  to  the 
authority  of  a  Board  of  Directors  when  it  is  not,  and  lays  no 
claim  to  be,  a  church  court?  And  why,  it  may  well  be  asked,  is 
the  missionary  so  much  opposed  to  the  idea  of  acknowledging 
the  authority  of  a  Mission,  when  all  of  its  powers  are  purely 
administnitive,  and  when  it  is  composed  entirely  of  his  own  mis- 
sionary associates? 

But  let  us  take  a  step  in  advance.  What  must  be  the  condition 
of  that  Mission  where  all  superintending  agency  is  eschewed? 
Six  or  eight  missionary  laborers,  all  of  them,  perliai)S,  good  and 
pious  men,  ar^e,  set  down  in  the  same  heathen  community  for  the 
l)urpose  of  promoting  its  evangelisation.  There  is  to  be  no  con- 
cert of  action  among  them,  but  every  one  is  to  carry  out  his  own 
convictions  in  his  own  peculiar  way.  Now,  it  requires  very  little 
sagacity  to  see  that  this  must  result  not  only  in  a  waste  of  the 
Church's  resources,  but  in  the  end  could  result  in  nothing  but 
confusion.    It  might  result  in  all  of  these  brethren  devoting  them- 
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solves  to  the  one  work  of  translating,  because  each  thinks  himself 
specially  qualified  for  that  particular  kind  of  work ;  and  hence  we 
might  have  a  half  dozen  different  translations  of  the  Bible,  vary-  ■, 
ing  in  many  important  respects  from  each  other.  Or  it  might 
turn  out  that  every  member  felt  himself  called  upon  to  preach 
only,  and  no  one  would  be  left  to  train  a  native  agency,  without 
wliich  no  missionary  work  could  be  thorough  or  permanent,  and 
so  vice  versa.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  work  would  not  only 
become  lopsided,  but  its  different  parts  might  become  fiercely  an- 
tagonistic. Two  colleges,  for  example,  located  in  adjoining  neigh- 
borhoods, and  conducted  on  different  plans,  might  become  rivals 
for  public  patronage,  and  thus  lead,  as  would  be  very  likely  to  he 
the  case  in  a  heathen  community,  to  disgraceful  dissensions. 

But  .we  cannot,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  foreign  missionary 
work,  afford  to  dispense  with  the  great  value  of  harmonious  and 
concerted  action  among  missionary  brethren.     It  cannot  he  dis- 
pensed with  in  this  Christian  land,  much  less  in  foreign  fields. 
Our  whole  Church  svstcm  is  based  on  this  well-known  and  almost 
universally  acknowledged  want  of  human  nature.     Mutual  co- 
operation and  oversight  are  not  only  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  our  characters  as  Christian  men,  but  are  equally  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  truth  and  the  purity  and  permanency  of  the 
Ciiurch  itself,  and  a  fundamental  idea  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
polity.     Our  Saviour  saw  the  necessity  of  this  when  he  sent  out 
disciples  two  and  two.     They  did  not  go  thus  simply  that  they 
might  be  witnesses,  as  has  been  assumed  without  proof,  but  that 
they  might  be  mutual  helps  to  each  other.    Paul,  even  though  an 
Apostle  and  endowed  with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  never 
travelled  without  missionary  companions.     But  this  neell  of  co- 
oi)eration  and  companionship  is  specially  felt  in  a  heathen  land. 
Here  the  missionary  is  thrown  among  a  people  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character  from  any  that  he  has  previously  known ;  he  finds 
himself  confronted  with  questions  of  a  moral,  social,  and  religious 
nature,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  human  wisdom  to  solve ; 
he  finds  himself  surrounded  by  trials  and  perplexities  of  which  he 
never  before  dreamed.    In  short,  he  is  placed  in  just  that  situation 
where  he  preeminently  needs  the  sympathy,  the  counsel,  and  the 
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oversight  of  Christian  brethren.  How  the  foreign  missionary  can 
afford  to  cast  all  these  behind  his  back,  cannot  easily  be  understood. 
If  he  were  a  wise  man,  he  would  covet  that  very  aid  which  his 
missionary  associates  can  afford  him.  Nor  is  this  aid  less  to  be 
valued  because  he  and  his  associates  are  formed  into  an  organic 
body,  with  certain  well-known  rules  and  regulations  for  their  gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  their  advice  and  oversight  is  rendered  the  more 
valuable  on  this  very  account.  Nor  does  strong  profession  of 
loyalty  to  the  Presbytery  materially  modify  the  matter.  That  is 
all  right.  Every  minister  feels  it  a  privilege  to  be  connected  with 
a  Presbytery,  whose  advice  he  can  seek,  and  upon  whose  protec- 
tion he  can  throw  himself  if  ho  is  unjustly  assailed.  But  the 
Presbytery  is  too  far  oft'  from  the  foreign  missionary,  and  too  little 
acquainted  with  his  circumstances  and  surroundings,  to  give  much 
sound  advice  or  to  exercise  any  necessary  oversight.  At  the  same 
time,  the  oversight  of  the  Presbytery  and  the  Mission  do  not  at 
all  come  in  conflict.  The  two  occupy  entirely  different  spheres. 
The  Mission,  as  has  already  been  shown,  cannot,  and  does  not, 
interfere  with  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  rights  or  functions  of  the 
missionary.  So  the  Presbytery,  having  surrendered  to  the  As- 
sembly the  general  control  of  the  foreign  missionary  work,  has  no 
right  to  interfere  with  the  administrative  functions  that  have  been 
committed  to  the  Mission. 

But  what  is  the  real  ground  of  this  opposition  to  the  Mission 
as  a  superintending  agency?  One  would  naturally  expect  just 
the  opposite  state  of  feeling.  And  if  time  allowed,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  in  those  of  our  Foreign  Missions  where  the 
right  of  mutual  oversight  and  control  is  acknowledged  and  prac- 
tised, there  is  always  peace  and  harmony  among  its  members,  and 
the  general  work  is  carried  on  with  more  than  usual  efficiency, 
and  so  vice  versa.  The  views  of  those  who  participate  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  agency  of  the  Mission,  if  we  rightly  understand  them, 
are,  that  the  ordained  missionary,  when  he  enters  upon  the  mis- 
sionary work,  should  be  left  entirely  to  himself;  that  he  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  pursue  his  work  of  every  kind  in  his  own  way ;  that 
he  ought  to  have  complete  and  undivided  control  over  the  churches 
he  may  establish  and  the  officers  he  may  ordain,  but  subject  to 
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no  control  whatever  except  that  of  his  Preshytery,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  merely  nomi- 
nal. Now,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  these  brethren  distinctly 
foresee  to  what  their  speculations  lead,  or  that  they  aspire  to  the 
exercise  of  powers  that  are  unknown  to  the  Presbyterian  Church ; 
but  if  we  have  not  in  the  above  views,  as  we  understand  them, 
the  essence  of  Independency  and  Prelacy  at  the  same  time,  then 
it  is  hard  to  say  where  they  are  to  be  found  conjoined — Indepen- 
dency, so  far  as  outward  control  is  concerned,  and  Prelacy,  so  far 
as  churches  and  church  officers  are  to  be  governed  by  one  man.  It 
will  be  said  that  this  prelatical  power  is  to  be  maintained  only 
until  such  time  as  the  regular  church  courts  are  established.  But 
who  is  to  determine  when  and  how  those  church  courts  are  to  be 
established?  And  is  it  not  more  than  probable,  after  such  train- 
ing, that  such  churches  will  become  either  Independent  or  Episco- 
pal, instead  of  Presbyterian?  Whilst  we  adhere  strictly  to  the 
principle  that  the  Mission,  as  such,  is  not  to  interfere  with  the 
strictly  ecclesiastical  functions  of  any  one  of  its  ordained  ministers, 
nevertheless,  when  a  church  is  to  be  organised,  or  an  officer  to  be 
ordained,  it  would  be  expected,  as  a  matter  of  eoclesiastical  pro- 
prieti/,  that  all  the  ordained  ministers  of  the  Mission  would  take 
part  in  the  same.  This  is  done  when  a  neighboring  minister  or 
ruling  elder  happens  to  be  present  at  the  ordination  of  a  ruling 
elder  in  a  different  church.  It  is  also  done  when  a  minister  from 
another  Presbytery  is  present  at  the  ordination  of  a  minister  of 
the  gospel.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  this  would  be  done  by  a 
missionary  who  is  under  the  influence  of  either  Independency  or 
Prelacy.  After  separating  himself  from  the  brethren  of  liis  mis- 
sion, and  conducting  his  work  on  independent  principles,  he  would 
scarcely  want  one  of  those  brethren  to  be  present  and  assist  at  an 
ordination,  when  such  would  only  falsify  his  own  position. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  Church  will  be  likely  to  sympathise 
with  these  views,  either  in  their  Independent  or  Prelatical  bearing. 
We  do  not  look  upon  matters  here  at  home  in  this  light.  Trust 
and  accountability  always  go  hand  in  hand.  Christian  people  are 
not  willing  to  give  their  money  for  religious  purposes  to  any  one 
who  is  not  willing  to  render  a  strict  account  of  the  manner  in 
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which  that  money  is  spent.  So  in  relation  to  every  important 
trust  connected  with  the  interests  of  religion.  A  college  is  not 
endowed  and  equipped  to  be  placed  under  the  absolute  control  of 
any  one  man.  Oversight  and  control  are  regarded  as  necessary 
to  its  proper  administration;  and  why  should  the  missionary  re- 
gard himself  as  an  exception  to  this  general  rule?  Is  he,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  calling,  noble  as  it  is,  endowed  with  higher  wisdom 
than  other  men?  Are  his  surroundings  not  of  the  very  kind  to 
make  him  feel  the  greater  need  of  the  counsel  and  advice  of  his 
missionary  associates?  Is  that  man  not  in  danger  of  falling  into 
grievous  error,  who  undervalues  or  despises  those  guides  and 
checks  and  restraints  which  have  been  appointed  by  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  for  the  government  of  his  people? 

J.  Leighton  Wilson. 


«  ^  > 


'  '  ARTICLE  V. 

A  THOROUGHLY  EDUCATED  MINISTRY. 

At  first  thought  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  best  estab- 
lished principles  should  need  reconsideration  and  resettling  in 
every  age.  Yet  the  explanation  is  not  difficult.  Some  new 
pressure  of  circumstances,  or  some  trait  of  mind  in  a  part  of  the 
new  generation,  give  renewed  prominence  to  the  old  objections 
against  the  settled  principle,  and  temporarily  overshadow  the 
more  weighty  reasons  for  it.  For  every  practical  question  has 
two  sides,'  contras  as  well  as  pros.  Then,  it  is  forgotten  that 
those  objections  were  as  maturely  considered  as  they  now  are  by 
us,  when  our  fathers  determined  the  system  for  us,  and  were  pro- 
perly overborne  by  the  affirmative  considerations.  We  are 
tempted  to  think  that  the  contrary  reasons  have  never  been  re- 
garded as  they  deserve  to  be,  and  that  we  have  a  new  light  on 
the  subject,  until  our  innovating  experiments,  by  their  failure, 
teach   us  again  that  our  predecessors  had  really  looked  more 
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thoroughly  around  the  subject  than  we  had.  Such  a  process  has 
been  for  some  months  engaging  a  part  of  our  Church,  as  to  the 
general  requirement  of  a  thorough  and  classical  education  of  our  ' 
ministers.  The  two  awakening  essays  which  appeared  in  the 
October  and  January  numbers  of  this  Review,  entitled  ''An  In- 
quiry into  the  Aggressiveness  of  Presbyterianism,"  are  not  the 
only  outgivings  of  this  movement.  The  overture  of  the  Bethel 
Presbytery,  pleading  for  a  ministry  without  any  classical  acquire- 
ments, and  other  declarations,  evince  the  unsettled  mind  of  many. 
Our  discussion,  therefore,  does  not  derive  its  whole  importance 
from  the  wide  attention  which  the  brilliancy,  force,  and  plausibil- 
ity of  those  essays  are  exciting. 

The  most  of  the  points,  so  well  made  in  them,  we  concede. 
Aggressiveness  ought  to  be  a  prime  trait  of  every  Church,  and 
test  of  its  fidelity  ;  for  what  else  is  her  great  commission  from  her 
Lord,  except  a  command  to  be  aggressive  until  she  has  conquered 
the  whole  world  ?  She  ought  to  be  able  to  reach  the  poorest  and 
lowest.  Presbyterial  supervision  ought  to  be  wiser  and  more 
eifective.  There  is  a  startling  lack  of  ministers,  calling  in  trum- 
pet tones  upon  Christian  men.  Looseness  in  examining  candidates, 
false  and  deceptive  verdicts  of  a  scholarship  which  does  not  exist, 
and  literary  indolence  in  the  applicants,  are  painfully  inconsis- 
tent with  our  rules  and  professions.  The  practical  relations  of 
our  Seminaries  to  our  Presbyteries  are  most  anomalous  and  mis- 
chievous. Our  Constitution,  though  of  well  proved  wisdom,  is 
not  inspired,  and  therefore  its  betterment  is  not  impossible.  In 
our  author's  pungent  presentation  of  these  points,  we  heartily 
rejoice.  The  one  point  on  which  we  take  issue  with  him  is  his 
proposal  to  revolutionise  our  system  of  training  ministers,  in  order 
to  overtake  our  aggressive  work  more  rapidly. 

The  argument  for  this  proposal  is  drawn  from  a  comparison  of 
our  numbers  in  the  four  Southern  Atlantic  States,  with  the  num- 
bers of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  Churches  in  the  same  regions. 
The  allegation  is  that  they,  no  older  than  we  on  this  ground,  have 
each  made  fivefold  progress  over  us,  in  number  of  ministers  and 
members.  This  fivefold  growth  is  ascribed  mainly  to  the  facility 
and  speed  with  which  they  multiply   ministers  and  cheapen  their 
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labor,  by  reason  of  their  not  requiring  classical  education  of  them. 
The  inference  is,  that  we  must  imitate  those  denominations,  so 
far  as  to  cease  to  require — though  we  shall  still  invite — such 
training  of  our  candidates.  The  author  thinks  that  we  need  min- 
isters whose  grades  shall  differ  in  this  sense,  to  perform  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  missionary  and  pastoral  work. 

First,  the  ftict  assumed  needs  inquiry.  Is  it  true  that  each  of 
these  denominations  has  done  five  times  as  much  real  work  for 
Christ  and  souls  as  our  own  ?  Our  author  claims  this,  and  rather 
dogmatically  forbids  us  to  go  behind  their  statistics,  or  to  deduct 
any  more  from  them  than  from  our  own,  for  inaccuracies.  It  is 
impossible  for  sensible  men,  acquainted  with  stubborn  facts,  to 
submit  here.  Our  own  statistics  may  be  loose ;  but  theirs  are 
doubtless  far  looser.  This  could  not  but  result  from  the  Inde- 
pendency of  the  Immersionist  churches,  and  from  the  notorious 
facility  with  which  the  Methodists  demit  or  resume  their  church 
membership.  Are  all  the  hundreds  of  their  "local  preachers," 
in  any  continuous  sense,  laboring  in  the  ministry  ?  Is  not  the 
country  notoriously  sprinkled  over  with  members  who  have  not 
been  to  the  Lord's  table  for  years,  whose  families  frequent  no 
church  or  Sabbath-school  ? 

But  both  denominations  have  become  far  more  numerous  than 
ours.  We  freely  admit  it ;  yet  we  do  not  admit  that  this  has  been 
the  result  of  the  inferiority  of  our  system  of  rearing  our  minis- 
try. Twenty  other  solutions  of  their  success  are  listed  ;  and  but 
little  influence  seems  to  be  assigned  to  any  of  them — none  at  all 
to  the  most — by  our  author.  The  really  influential  causes  of 
their  comparative  nirmerical  growth  do  not  appear  in  his  list. 

One  is,  the  broad  scriptural  catholicity  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  is  the  most  liberal  of  all  Churches,  receiving  all 
true  penitents  to  membership,  of  all  shades  of  doctrinal  opinion, 
having  no  shibboleth^  communing  with  all,  unchurching  none, 
who  teach  the  essential  rudiments  of  salvation.  Now,  everybody 
condemns  other  people's  bigotry  ;  yet  every  carnal  man  is  natur- 
ally a  bigot  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  be  a  mere  indifferentist. 
Hence,  this  wide  catholicitv  of  our  Church  is  an  obstacle  to  her 
popularity  with  the  carnal,  because  she  firmly  refuses  to  give 
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them  this  gratification  of  pride  and  dogmatism,  or  to  allure  them 
by  any  partisan  bait ;  but  holds  out  only  the  pure  and  enlight- 
ened love  of  the  holy  truth  of  the  gospel.  It  is  well  known,  in- 
deed, that  this  adverse  world  is  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  Pres- 
byterian the  most  bigoted  Church,  at  least  next  to  the  Popish. 
People  think  so,  because  she  sternly  refuses  to  cater  to  their 
secret  bigotry. 

But  a  second  influence  is  more  potent :  our  Church  presents  to 
the  world  the  humbling  doctrines  of  the  gospel  with  faithful  can- 
dor :  man's  death  in  sin  and  inability  for  all  spiritual  good  ;  his 
entire  dependence  on  efficacious  grace ;  the  demands  of  a  perfect 
law;  God's  eternal  and  essential  punitive  justice ;  the  worthless- 
ness  of  man's  works  and  sentiments  for  his  justification;  the 
everlasting  doom  of  contumacious  sin.  These  are  the  doctrines 
which  carnal  man  hates.  He  also  dreads  perdition.  Yes,  with 
a  selfish  dread.  And  therefore  is  he  charmed  with  any  theory  of 
redemption  which  takes  off  any  part  of  the  edge  of  these  hated 
truths,  and  yet  makes  plausible  promise  of  escape.  The  Metho- 
dist Church  is  avowedly  Arminian,  and  the  Immersionists  are 
partially  so  ;  the  Independency  of  the  latter  has  borne  its  usual 
fruit,  the  partial  relaxation  of  the  old*  Calvinism  of  the  denomi^ 
nation.  Arminianism  is  semi-Pelagianism,  repolished  and  recon- 
structed. There  are  a  few  modern  improvements.  These  were 
probably  intended  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  make  a  compromise  between 
the  Arminianism  of  Episcopius,  Grotius,  and  Whitby,  and/Cal- 
vinism. But  there  is  no  compromise.  The  attemplLterpatch  the 
old  garment  with  new  cloth  only  results  in  a  lack  of  consistent 
juncture  in  the  Wesleyan  theology,  which  gives  occasion,  in  that 
Church,  for  all  the  shades  of  preaching,  from  moderate  Calvinism 
down  to  almost  blank  Pelagianism,  according  to  the  personal  im- 
pulses of  the  ministers. 

I  Again,  in  competition  with  the  Immersionist  churches,  Presby- 
terianism  meets  a  capital  disadvantage  in  scripturally  refusing  to 
countenance  any  shade  of  ritualism.  She  does  not  permit  her 
sacraments  to  be  misunderstood  on  that  point  by  any  one.  Every- 
body comprehends,  as  to  her,  that  she  sternly  rejects  every  plan 
for  manipulating  sinners  into  a  state  of  salvation  by  a  ceremony  ; 
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that  she  refuses  to  allow  any  process  less  arduous  than  that  of  a 
living  faith,  a  deep  repentance,  including  "the  full  purpose  of 
and  endeavor  after  new  obedience,"  and  a  holy  striving  in  duty 
and  life-long  watchfulness.  It  is  true  that  all  better  Immersion- 
ists  profess  to  discard  ritualism  also  in  their  dipping  ;  but  in  spite 
of  their  disclaimers,  the  inordinate  importance  given  to  that  form, 
with  their  close  communion,  practically  encourage  both  a  ritual- 
istic and  an  exclusive  temper.  To  the  carnal,  and  even  the  par- 
tially sanctified  heart,  it  is  very  seductive  to  find  one's  self  exalted 
by  a  shibboleth  and  a  ceremony  into  a  spiritual  aristocracy,  sitting 
nearer  God's  throne  than  other  Christians.  This  powerful  at- 
traction Presbyterianism  will  not  and  cannot  use. 

But  doubtless  the  chief  cause  of  the  numerical  spread  of  the 
other  Churches,  and  especially  among  the  ruder  classes,  is  the 
employment  of  -'new  measures."  These,  the  anxious-seat,  the 
altar  of  penitents,  and  others,  known  as  "revival  measures," 
have  hitherto  been  almost  universally  used  by  Methodists,  and 
generally  by  Immersionists.  They  are  as  influential  as  they  are 
deleterious.  They  cater  to  the  strongest  passions  of  the  sinful 
heart.  By  parading  in  public  the  vivid,  and  often  the  hysterical, 
emotions  of  penitents,  and  especially  of  females,  they  offer  to 
the  populace  that  spectacular  excitement  which  is  as  ftiscinating 
to  them  as  bodily  intoxication,  and  draws  the  gaping  crowd  as 
powerfully  as  a  hanging,  a  horse-race,  or  a  pugilistic  battle. 
These  measures  also  engage  the  passion  of  sympathy,  a  passion  as 
universal  as  it  is  misunderstood.  They  allure  the  awakened 
carnal  mind,  by  flattering  it  with  the  permission,  yea,  the  direct 
encouragement,  to  adopt  a  gust  of  sympathetic  excitement,  a  fit 
of  carnal  remorse,  with  the  calm  of  the .  natural  collapse  which 
succeeds  it,  and  a  shallow,  spurious  hope,  in  lieu  of  that  thorough 
work  of  mortifying  sin,  and  crucifying  self  along  with  Clirist, 
which,  we  teach,  alone  evidences  a  title  to  heaven.  No  wonder 
that  these  "measures"  have  been  found  a  prime  enginery  for 
religious  self-deception ;  the  patent  process  for  building  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble  into  the  fabric  of  the  visible  Church,  instead  of 
precious  metals  and  stones.  If  our  consciences  would  permit  us 
to  resort  to  these  measures,  we  could  burn  over  wide  surfaces,  as 
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others  do,  leaving  them,  as  they  do,  blighted  and  barren  for  all 
more  scriptural  methods.  Thus,  this  unhealthy  system  works 
ao-ainst  us,  not  only  by  sweeping  the  multitudes,  by  unsound 
means,  into  these  other  communions,  but  by  searing  and  harden- 
ing what  is  left,  ^ so  as  to  unfit  them  for  our  soberer  but  safer 
methods.  '  '      '  ; 

These  are  the  differences  which  account,  so  far  as  merely  natural 
means  are  concerned,  for  the  greater  facility  with  which  these  de- 
nominations gain  popular  accessions.  It  may  be  said  that,  in 
urging  these  points,  we  are  guilty  of  making  "odious  compari- 
sons," and  of  insinuating,  at  least,  disparagement  of  sister 
Churches.  If  out  reasonings  on  these  points  are  untrue,  then  we 
are  thus  guilty.  But  if  we  are  correct,  then  loyalty  to  truth  re- 
quires us,  in  studying  the  comparison  of  results  to  which  we  are 
challenged,  to  state  the  true  solutions.  But  we  state  them  in  no 
spirit  of  arrogance  or  insolence  towards  others ;  for  we  accom- 
pany these  points  with  deep  and  sorrowful  confessions  of  the  im- 
perfections of  our  own  household.  The  nominal  membership  of 
all  the  Churches,  including  our  own,  is,  doubtless,  deplorably 
mixed.  Witness  the  prevalent  worldly  conformities,  the  incursions 
of  dissipated  amusements ;  the  decline  of  family  religion  and  dis- 
cipline ;  the  Sabbath-breaking  by  communicants,  and  even  min- 
isters ;  the  loose  and  unscrupulous  methods  of  "making  money  ;" 
the  indifference  of  multitudes  to  the  obligations  of  old  debts  ;  the 
practical  prayerlessness  of  countless  families  and  individuals. 
The  correct  inferences  to  draw  from  all  these  corruptions  are : 
that  any  conclusions  whatever  from  these  hollow  numbers,  as  to 
the  methods  of  a  real  and  spiritual  efficiency  in  God's  work,  are 
mainly  out  of  place,  and  untrustworthy ;  that  the  numbers  of 
counterfeit  coins  among  our  supposed  gains,  are  too  large  to  leave 
much  place  for  prudent  counting  up ;  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
at  this  time  is  called  to  study  genuineness  much  more  than  nu- 
merical increase. 

If  the  question  be  raised.  Why  the  Church  does  not  grow  fast- 
er ?  we  are  persuaded  that  the  real  answer,  which  most  needs 
looking  at,  is  the  one  which  our  author  dismisses  most  hastily : 
That  the  fault  is  not  ecclesiastical,  but  spiritual.     The  real  desid- 
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eratum  is  not  new  methods,  but  fidelity  to  the  old,  a  true  revival 
in  the  hearts  of  ministers  and  Christians  themselves,  a  faith  that 
"feels  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,"  a  solemn  and  deep  love 
for  souls.     What  we  most  need  is  repentance,  and  not  innovation. 

We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  is  contributing  to  the  general  advancement  of  Christ's 
cause,  along  with  sister  denominations,  in  ways  of  her  own,  which 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  numerical  results;  and  it  is  not  arro- 
gance, but  truth,  to  view  these  contributions.  In  the  natural 
"  body  there  are  many  members,  yet  one  body,  but  all  the  mem- 
bers have  not  the  same  office;"  and  it  is  so  in  the  ecclesiastical 
body  of  the  visible  Church-catholic.  Presbyterianism  is  provi- 
dentially fashioned  and  employed  to  do  for  Christendom  her  own 
peculiar  part.  It  is  the  conservative  branch  of  the  family  of 
Churches,  checking  the  departures  of  all  the  others  from  sound 
doctrine.  It  is  the  exemplar  of  scriptural  organisation.  It  is  the 
sustainer  of  the  more  thorough  education  of  both  ministry  and 
laity.  And  we  assert  that,  constituted  as  poor  human  nature 
now  is,  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  expect  that  Presbyterianism 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  both  perform  all  these  her  pecu- 
liar and  precious  functions,  and  also  compete  successfully  for  the 
largest  and  most  promiscuous  numbers.  The  two  results  may  be 
now  incompatibles.  And  hence  it  may  be  justifiable  that  Presby- 
terianism should  make  the  practical  election,  and  pursue  these 
vital  results  which  are  peculiarly  assigned  to  her  in  providence, 
though  at  the  cost  of  resigning  the  more  promiscuous  numerical 
greatness.  The  normal  school  cannot  have  as  many  pupils  as  the 
popular  school ;  to  do  so  it  must  cease  to  be  normal. 

The  issue  raised,  then,  is  this :  whether  it  is  not  now  our  duty  to 
give  up  our  constitutional  requirement  of  a  classically  learned 
ministry,  and  to  provide  another  grade  of  ministers,  equipped 
only  with  piety,  zeal,  and  an  English  training,  in  order  to  gain 
these  numerical  accessions,  like  our  Immersionist  and  Methodist 
neighbors.  It  is  not  proposed  that  we  shall  lower  the  standard  of 
learning  in  our  Seminaries,  or  discourage  such  as  have  taste  for  it 
from  acquiring  classical  training;  but  that  there  shall  be  another 
wide  door  into  our  ministry,  by  which  a  large  number  of  ministers 
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of  another  grade  shall  be  permitted  to  enter,  with  only  an  English 
education.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hold  that  our  present  theory 
of  preparation  should  be  left  unchanged,  and  only  more  faithfully 
executed.  The  extent  of  this  is,  not  to  make  classical  learning 
so  essential  to  the  being  of  a  ministry  as  to  refuse  the  character 
of  valid  ministers  to  those  who  are  without  our  training,  but  to 
assert  that  it  is  a  true  source  of  increased  efficiency  ;  and,  hence, 
inasmuch  as  every  one  who  avouches  the  obligation  to  serve 
Christ,  ought  to  feel  obliged  to  serve  him  the  most  and  the  best 
possible,  we  conclude  it  to  be  our  duty  to  gain  that  increase  of 
capacity  for  service.  ,       r  ^     '        ; 

The  first  reason  we  urge  against  innovation  is,  that  it  opposes 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  our  fathers, 
when  viewing  and  deciding  the  very  same  problem.  Is  it  said 
that  the  tremendous  emergency  arising  out  of  our  growth  of  popu- 
lation has  put  a  new  face  on  the  question,  in  the  presence  of  which 
they  would  have  decided  otherwise  ?  No.  Dr.  John  H.  Rice, 
for  instance,  foresaw  precisely  this  increase  and  this  emergency. 
He  looked  full  in  the  face  the  figures  disclosing  the  slow  relative 
growth  of  the  Virginia  Presbyteries.  And  in  the  presence  of 
these  express  facts,  this  is  what  he  did  in  1825:  he  devoted  his 
great  powers  to  pressing  these  two  points:  the  evils  of  an  unedu- 
cated ministry,  and  the  equipment  of  Union  Seminary.  Never, 
for  one  moment,  did  the  facts  sway  him  and  his  co-workers  to 
favor  the  hurrying  of  a  single  partially  educated  man  into  the 
field ;  their  only  idea  of  the  remedy  was,  to  provide  means  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  give  the  most  thorough  education  to  the 
largest  number  of  ministers.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  the 
fathers  who  began  the  creation  of  Princeton  Seminary  in  1811, 
Ashbel  Green,  Archibald  Alexander,  Samuel  Miller,  and  their 
comrades.  The  same  was  true  also  of  Moses  Stuart  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  men  who  created  the  'Congregational  (American) 
Education  Society.  They  saw  the  solemn  emergency ;  they  ap- 
preciated the  Church's  slow  progress  in  overtaking  it;  they  re- 
fused all  other  remedy  for  it  than  the  one  to  which  they  devoted 
their  energies:  means  for  the  thorough  education  of  more  numer- 
ous men  to  reap  the  perishing  harvest. 
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But  it  is  suggested  that  there  is  -  substantial  difference  in  the 
case  now,  because  we  now  have  a  rich  and  profuse  literature  in 
English,  covering  all  the  departments  of  theological  learning, 
whereas,  when  the  Presbyterian  Constitution  was  first  devised 
(say  1649-1651),  all  was  locked  up  in  Latin.  We  are  told  that, 
evdn  at  the  day  of  Albert  Barnes,  he "  had  nothing  in  English  to 
begin  with,  save  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor. 

This  greatly  misrepresents  the  facts.  We  must  remind  read- 
ers, first,  that  the  dates  of  the  creation  of  our  Constitution,  as  an 
American  Church,  are  not  those  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
but  are  1729,  1758,  1789,  and  especially  1820.  At  the  last 
date,  which  marks  the  real  establishment  of  our  polity,  the  Eng- 
lish works  on  all  the  branches  of  divinity  bore  as  large  a  ratio  to  the 
Latin  then  accessible  to  American  scholars,  both  in  quantity  and 
value,  as  at  this  day.  To  make  it  much  otherwise,  indeed,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  one  must  strangely  forget 
the  works  of  the  great  English  Reformers  a  century  before,  from 
Cranmer  onward,  many  of  which  were  in  English.  He  must  for- 
get that  the  age  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  adorned  by 
such  writers  as  Lightfoot,  Richard  Baxter,  Manton,  John  Owen, 
the  prince  of  expositors,  Joseph  Caryl,  Sir  Robert  Boyle,  Bish- 
op Hall,  Matthew  Poole,  the  Scotchmen  Baillie,  Henderson,  and 
Rutherford,  the  evangelical  prelates  Usher  and  Leighton,  the 
poet  and  divine  John  Milton,  and  a  multitude  of  others.  These 
men  illustrated  every  part  of  biblical  learning  by  works  which,  to 
this  day,  are  mines  of  knowledge  for  the  more  pretentious  mod- 
erns, and  that,  not  only  in  Latin  dress,  as  Poole's  '''Synopsis 
Oriticorum,"  but  also  in  English,  as  the  same  author's  "Anno- 
tations." 

Now,  when  we  add  to  this  noble  catalogue  of  English  Biblical 
lore  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  yet  more  pro- 
fuse works  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth, 
.  how  much  is  the  trivial  assertion  of  Barnes  worth  ?  Not  to  dwell 
on  the  profound  works  of  the  scholars  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
such  as  Dean  Prideaux,  Bishops  Hammond,  Bull,  Stillingfleet, 
Warburton,  Waterland,  Pearson,  we  remember  that  age  wit- 
nessed the  critical  labors   of  a  Bentley  and  a  Mill,  the  Hebrew 
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Grammars  (in  English)  of  Bayley,  Fitzgerald,  Joseph  Frey ;  the 
Lexicons  of  Parkhurst  and  Frey,  the  publication  of  Dr.  George 
Campbell's  Gospels,  the  vast  and  unsurpassed  work  of  Dr.  Lardner 
("Credibility"),  the  prophetic  studies  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  of 
Bishop  Newton  and  Dr.  Faber.  Ministers  had  possessed  Doddridge 
from  1740;  McKnight  from  1756;  Dr.  Benson,  1735;  Paley's 
Horae  Paulinae,  1790 ;  Blair  on  the  Canon,  1785 ;  Lowth's  critical 
works  from  1787 ;  Whitby  from  1761 ;  Dr.  Gill  from  1763  (unsur- 
passed, perhaps  unequalled  by  any  commentator  since,  who  wrote  on 
the  whole  Bible);  Matthew  Henry  from  1706;  Scott  from  1790; 
not  to  dwell  on  the  long  line  of  American  divines  from  Drs.  John 
Cotton  and  Cotton  Mather  down  to  Jonathan  Edwards.  No,  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  did  not  require  learning  of  their  min- 
istry because  the  stores  of  information  were  then  locked  up  in 
Latin;  but  because  they  knew  that  knowledge  of  the  originals  of 
the  Bible  was  essential  to  make  a  competent  teacher  in  the  Church. 
Nor  are  the  English  books  of  this  age  on  divinity  more  learned, 
or  accurate,  or  useful,  than  the  former ;  they  are  more  frequently 
feebler  rehashes  of  the  very  materials  already  gathered  by  those 
admirable  old  scholars. 

We  have,  then,  the  battle  to  fight  over  again  for  the  utility  of 
thorough  education,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  "dead  languages," 
to  the  pastor.  Let  us  again  define  the  ground  we  assume.  It  is 
not  that  the  Christian  ignorant  of  the  classics  may  not  get  the 
rudiments  of  redemption  out  of  English  books,  or  may  not  so 
teach  them  to  another  as  to  save  his  soul.  It  is  not  that  this 
plain  man's  ministry  is  invalid,  because  he  is  no  classic.  It  is 
not  that  such  a  man,  if  greatly  gifted  by  nature  and  grace,  may 
not  do  more  good  than  many  weaker  good  men  with  their  classi- 
cal training.  But  we  assert  that  this  training  will  be,  to  any 
man,  gifted  above  his  fellows  or  not,  an  important  means  of  still 
greater  efficiency^  correctness,  authority,  and  wisdom,  in  saving 
souls,  and  that  the  lack  of  it  will  entail  on  any  pastor  a  consider- 
able (comparative)  liability  to  partial  error,  mistakes,  and  injury 
of  the  Church  and  of  souls.  Now  it  is  each  minister's  duty  to 
love  God,  not  with  a  part,  but  with  all  of  his  heart;  and  to  serve 
him,  not  only  as  well  as  some  weaker  brother  is  doing,  but  with 
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the  fullest  effectiveness  possible  for  him,  he  being  such  a  man  and 
in  such  circumstances  as  he  is.  It  should  be  with  each  minister, 
as  with  the  faithful  and  devoted  bondsman.  He  may  be  gifted 
by  nature  with  a  giant  frame,  so  that  with  a  dull  and  inferior  axe 
he  cuts  more  wood  for  the  Master  in  the  day  than  another  with 
his  natural  feebleness  who  has  the  keenest  axe.  By  "  putting  to 
more  strength,"  he  may  even  cut  the  average  day's  task.  But 
if,  by  grinding  his  axe  thoroughly,  he  is  enabled  to  cut  even  two 
days'  tasks  in  one,  if  he  loves  the  Master  he  will  grind  it.  And 
even  if  his  day  is  advanced  towards  the  middle  of  the  forenoon, 
if  he  finds  that  an  hour  devoted  even  then  to  a  thorough  grind- 
ing, will  result  in  a  larger  heap  of  wood  well  cut  by  nightfall,  he 
will  stop  at  that  late  hour  to  grind. 

Now,  as  to  the  high  utility  of  classic  culture  to  the  educated 
man,  the  arguments  which  have  convinced  the  majority  of  well- 
informed  men  for  three  centuries,  have  by  no  means  been  refuted 
by  the  multiplication  of  books  in  English.  Latin  and  Greek  are 
large  sources  of  our  mother  tongue.  No  man  has  full  mastery  of 
it"  until  he  knows  the  sources.  Translation  from  language  to  lan- 
guage is  the  prime  means  for  training  men  to  discrimination  in 
using  words,  and  thus,  in  thought.  There  is  no  discipline  in 
practical  logic,  so  suitable  for  a  pupil,  as  those  reasonings  from 
principles  of  syntax,  by  processes  of  logical  exclusion  and  synthe- 
sis, to  the  correct  way  of  construing  sentences.  As  a  mental 
discipline,  this  construing  of  a  language  other  than  our  vernacu- 
lar, has  no  rival  and  no  substitute  in  any  other  study.  And  if 
the  language  to  be  construed  is  idiomatically  diiferent  from  the 
vernacular,  with  its  own  genius,  collocating  thoughts  and  words 
in  its  own  peculiar  order,  as  is  the  case  with  the  "dead  lan- 
guages," this  fits  them  best  of  all  to  be  implements  of  this  discip- 
line. It  is  the  best  way  for  teaching  the  young  mi^nd  to  think. 
We  do  not  dwell  on  the  culture  of  true  taste,  and  the  value  of  the 
fine  models  presented  in  the  classics.  It  may  be  retorted  that 
there  is  fine  writing  in  English  too;  why  may  not  this  cultivate 
the  taste  ?  We  reply :  these  English  models  are  moulded  after 
the  classic,  if  they  are  really  fine.  Is  it  not  better  to  take  our 
inspiration  from  the  prime  source  than  the  secondary  ?     Mpre- 
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over,  they  are  usually  so  imbued  with  classic  allusion  and  im- 
agery that  only  a  classic  scholar  can  understand  them.  True, 
Milton  wrote  in  English ;  but  the  reader  needs  to  be  as  much  a 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar  fully  to  comprehend  him  as  to  read  Yir- 
gil  and  Sophocles.  . 

But  the  prime  fact  which  determines  the  question  is,  that  the 
Bible  was  given  by  God  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  Greek  New 
Testament  and  Hebrew  Old  Testament  alone  are  God's  word. 
No  translation  or  commentary  is  infallible.  No  man  who  must 
needs  "pin  his  faith"  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  given  phrase 
upon  the  "say  so"  of  an  expositor  that  "this  is  just  what  the 
Greek  means,"  can  be  always  certain  that  he  is  not  deceived. 
Does  one  say.  This  is  all  the  laity  have?  Just  so;  and  therefore 
no  such  layman  is  entitled  to  become  the  authorised  teacher  of 
others.  "The  analogy  of  the  faith"  may  give  the  intelligent 
English  reader  a  practical  certainty  that  his  translators  and  ex- 
positors do  give  him  the  more  fundamental  and  obvious  truths  of 
redemption  without  any  substantial  error,  and  that  he  may  be 
sure  of  his  own  salvation.  But  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  re- 
ligious teacher,  who  undertakes  to  lead  others,  to  attain  accuracy 
also  on  the  lesser  points.  No  atom  of  revealed  truth  is  useless 
to  souls.  The  lesser  error  may  perchance  be  the  means  of  lead- 
ing some  soul  to  the  greater,  even  to  the  destructive,  mistake. 
The  duty  of  the  pastor  to  go  himself  to  the  fountain  head  of  the 
exposition  may  be  illustrated  thus :  an  author  offers  to  him  his 
English  commentary  on  Scripture  designed  for  the  English  reader. 
The  pastor  receives  it  and  says,  "That  is  well.  But,  Mr.  Ex- 
positor, you  yourself  tested  your  own  expositions  by  the  light  of 
the  original  Greek?"  "No,"  he  answers,  "writing  only  for 
English  readers,  I  myself  stopped  at  the  English  version  !  "  That 
pastor  would  throw  the  commentary  from  him  with  indignation. 
But  the  pastor  is  the  commentary  of  his  charge;  they  have  the 
same  right  to  require  of  him  that  he  shall  not  stop  short  of  test- 
ing his  expositions  to  them,  until  he  gets  to  the  infallible  standard. 

Again,  it  is  often  the  pastor's  duty  to  defend  the  correct  expo- 
sition of  the  truth  against  impugners.  How  can  he  do  this  suc- 
cessfully unless  he  is  able  to  argue  for  the  translation  he  assumes, 
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when  he  is  always  liable  to  be  assailed  with  the  assertion :  "  I 
deny  that  the  original  means  what  you  say."  Shall  he  meet  as- 
sertion only  with  bald  assertion  while  confessing  that  he  himself 
is  not  qualified  to  judge  whereof  he  affirms  ?  This  would  be  a 
sorry  polemic  indeed.  For  instance,  the  pastor  ignorant  of  Greek 
has  declared  that  the  word  rendered  in  the  Scripture  '''justify^'' 
does  not  signify  an  inward  and  spiritual  change,  but  only  a  foren- 
sic and  declarative  act  of  God  in  favor  of  the  believing  sinner. 
The  Romish  priest  rises  and  says:  "  Holy  Mother  Church  teaches 
the  opposite ;  how  do  you  know  what  the  word  signifies?"  "  I  read 
what  I  asserted  in  Dr.  Hodge's  English  Commentary  on  Romans. 
He  says  so."  ^-But  Holy  Mother  Church  is  inspired.  Is  your 
Dr.  Hodge  inspired  ?"  "No."  "Do  you  know  Greek,  so  as  to 
assure  us,  yourself,  that  he  may  not  be  mistaken?"  "No." 
"But,"  the  priest  adds,  "the  Church  is  not  only  infallible, 
but  knows  Greek  perfectly ;  and  she  asserts,  of  her  knowledge, 
that  you  and  your  Dr.  Hodge  are  mistaken."  In  what  a  piti- 
ful attitude  is  this  "defender  of  the  faith"  left,  although  he  is, 
in  fact,  on  the  right  side,  with  nothing  but  an  assertion  and  a 
confession  of  ignorance,  to  offset  a  more  confident  assertion. 

It  is  worth  remarking  also,  that  an  incomplete  knowledge  of 
the  original  languages  is  not  to  be  despised  in  the  pastor.  A 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  rudiments,  which  would  not  suffice 
him  to  originate  independent  criticisms,  may  enable  him  to  judge 
intelligently  of  another's  criticism  of  the  original.  Or  it  may 
furnish  him  with  the  weapons  to  overthrow  completely  the  arro- 
gant assailant  who  knows  no  more  than  he  does  and  yet  boasts 
much.  A  young  pastor  in  Virginia  was  once  debating,  during  a 
series  of  days,  the  "Thom.isite"  creed  with  its  founder,  a  man  of 
boundless  dogmatism  and  pretension.  He,  like  the  Anabaptists 
of  Luther's  age,  denied  the  conscious  existence  of  the  soul  apart 
from  the  body  after  death.  He  boldly  asserted  that  he  knew 
Hebrew ;  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  gave  no  countenance  to  the 
idea  of  separate  spirit  in  man ;  for  that  the  word  currently  trans- 
lated soul  in  the  English  version  meant  only  a  smelling  bottle ! 
The  young  pastor  related  that  when  Dr.  Thomas  began  to  parade 
his  Hebrew  he  began  to  tremble,  for  he  had  the  guilty  conscious- 
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ness  that  the  dust  had  been  gathering  on  his  own  Hebrew  becks 
ever  since  he  left  the  Seminary.  But  the  intervening  night  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  examine  them,  and  his  Lexicon  at  once 
cleared  up  the  source  of  the  impudent  assertion,  by  giving  him 
under 'ttjsp  ("breath,"  "soul")  the  phrase  from  Isa.  iii.20:'[US5 
ijri3  "smelling  bottles"  (bottles  of  odors).    All,  therefore,  that  was 

necessary  was  to  take  this  Lexicon  to  the  church  next  morning, 
read  the  extract,  challenge  all  competent  persons  (of  whom  there 
happened  to  be  none  present)  to  inspect  his  citation,  and  show 
tlie   absurdity   of  reading    "smelling    bottle"    wherever    '^JSi 

occurred.  Thus,  as  he  humorously  stated,  he  hewed  Dr.  Thomas, 
to  pieces  with  his  own  smelling  bottle.  Here,  a  small  tincture 
of  Hebrew  answered  a  valuable  purpose;  without  it,  our  advocate 
would  have  had  nothing  but  assertion  to  oppose  to  assertion.  It 
should  also  be  admitted  that  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  is  less  essential  to  the  pastor  than  of  the  Greek,  and  its 
lack  less  blameable.  For  the  New  Testament  resumes  and  re- 
states all  the  doctrines  of  redemption  contained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Hence,  he  who  can  be  sure  that  he  construes  all  the  de- 
clarations of  the  New  Testament  aright,  cannot  go  amiss  as  to 
any  of  the  doctrinal  statements  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  he 
has  only  the  English  version.  But  even  this  admission  cannot 
be  extended  to  the  historical  statements  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  as  they  have  an  interesting,  though  subordinate,  value  for 
illustrating  the  plan  of  redemption,  the  minister  who  knows  Greek 
but  not  Hebrew  cannot  be  fully  on  the  level  of  him  who  knows 
both.  For,  in  general,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  best  trans- 
lation cannot  fully  represent  its  original.  Pope's  Homer  shows 
us  Pope  rather  than  Homer;  Dryden's  Virgil,  Dryden  fully  as 
much  as  Virgil.  There  are  shades  of  thought,  connexions  of 
words  and  ideas,  idiomatic  beauties  and  aptitudes  of  expression^ 
which  a  mere  translation  does  not  reproduce.  These  points,  lost 
in  any  modern  version,  are  not  essential  to  the  getting  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  redemption ;  but  they  clothe  the  teachings  of  reve- 
lation in  a  light  and  consistency  which  he  that  undertakes  to 
teach  others  ought  not  to  slight.  • 
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There  is  a  practical  testimony  to  this  argument.  It  is  found  in 
the  example  of  some  of  the  best  of  those  excellent  and  useful  men 
who  have  found  themselves  in  the  Baptist  or  Methodist  ministry 
without  classical  knowledge.  They,  seeing  its  vital  neqessity  to  the 
guide  of  souls,  have  given  themselves  no  rest  until  they  have  ac- 
quired,  often  by  unassisted  study,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
New  Testament  Greek  at  least;  many  also  of  the  Hebrew.  Their 
consciences  would  not  suffer  them  to  remain  without  it. 

This  position  is  also  sustained  by  this  very  simple  and  natural 
view.  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  requires  of  the  presbyter-bishop  "aptness  to 
teach."  This  cannot  mean  less  than  didactic  ability  to  explain 
the  gospel  correctly ;  and  we  may  grant  that  this  would  be  suffi- 
ciently conferred  by  fair  general  intelligence,  perspicuous  good 
sense,  the  gift  of  utterance,  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  a  personal  experience  of  gospel  grace.  The 
intelligent  tradesman  or  mechanic  in  Ephesus  might  possess  these. 
But  ought  not  the  modern  pastor  to  possess  this  minimum  quali- 
fication ?  Should  he  not  be  abreast,  at  least,  of  the  Ephesian 
mechanic?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  Greek,  now  the 
classic  "dead"  language,  was  then  the  vernacular.  The  edu- 
•  cated  Englishman  must  be  no  mean  Greek  scholar  to  have  that 
practical  mastery  of  the  idiom  which  this  mechanic  had,  granting 
that  the  mechanic  had  not  the  knowledge  of  the  elegancies  of 
Greek  which  the  modern  student  may  have  sought  out.  But 
more  than  this :  the  events,  the  history,  the  geography,  the 
usages,  the  modes  of  thought,  the  opinions,  which  constituted  the 
humnn  environment  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  the  accurate 
understanding  of  which  is  so  necessary  to  grasp  the  real  scope  of 
what  they  wrote,  all  these  were  the  familiar,  popular,  contempo- 
raneous knowledge  of  that  intelligent  mechanic  in  Ephesus.  He 
had  imbibed  it  in  his  daily  observation,  reading,  and  talk,  as 
easily  and  naturally  as  the  mechanic  in  Charleston  has  imbibed 
the  daily  facts  about  current  politics,  cotton  shipments,  familiar 
modern  machinery,  or  domestic  usages.  But  to  us  now  all  this 
expository  knowledge  is  archseologic !  It  is  gained  accurately 
only  by  learned  researches  into  antiquity.  This  imaginary  pic- 
ture may  help  to  put  us  in  the  point  of  view  for  understanding 
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our  argument.  We  may  suppose  that  the  chasm  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies is  crossed,  so  that  an  Ephesine  scholar  (not  mere  mechanic) 
appears  in  Charleston  now,  and  it  is  made  his  duty  to  instruct 
his  Grreek  fellow-colonists  in  the  municipal  and  state  laws.  But 
they  are  printed  in  English,  a  tongue  strange  to  him,  antipodal. 
to  Greek  in  idiom.  Well,  this  difficulty  may  be  surmounted  by 
learning  English,  or,  as  our  opponents  think,  simply  by  purchas- 
ing a  translation  of  South  Carolina  laws  into  Greek;  though  how 
this  translation  is  to  enable  him  to  guarantee  his  clients  against 
error  in  their  legal  steps  passes  our  wit  to  see.  But  this  obstruc- 
tion out  of  the  way,  he  begins  to  read.  He  finds  enactments 
about  property  in  "cotton"!  What  is  cotton?  The  wool  which 
old  Herodotus  reported  grew  on  trees  in  Nubia?  And  property 
in  steam  engines  !  And  in  steamships!  And  in  steam-cotton- 
compress  engines  ;  and  in  stocks  of  railroads,  and  in  banks,  and  in 
government  securities !  And  of  buying  and  selling  cotton  futures ! 
And  of  valuable  phosphate  works,  etc.,  etc.  What  a  crowd  of 
suprises,  of  mysteries,  of  astonishments !  How  much  to  be  learned, 
after  the  knotty,  sibilant,  guttural  English  is  learned,  before  the 
book  has  any  light  to  his  mind ! 

We  thus  see  that  the  plain  Ephesine  mechanic  elder  had  im- 
mense advantages  over  us,  enuring  directly  from  his  epoch,  con- 
temporary with  the  events  of  redemption,  from  his  vernacular, 
from  his  providential  position  for  understanding  the  sacred  books. 
But  we  again  urge  the  question.  Are  we  "apt  to  teach,"  unless 
we  make  up  our  deficiencies  to  a  level  somewhere  near  his?  The 
modern  who  has  become  a  learned  Greek  scholar  and  archaeolo- 
gist, has  not  done  more  than  reach  the  level  of  this  Ephesine 
elder.     It  were  well  for  us  if  we  had  reached  it. 

Only  one  other  point  in  this  wide  field  of  argument  can  be 
touched.  The  great  apostasy  of  Prelacy  and  Popery  was  wrought 
precisely  on  that  plan  of  a  partially  educated  ministry  which  is 
now  urged  on  us.  As  time  rolled  on,  antiquating  the  language 
and  the  facts  and  opinions  of  the  Apostolic  age,  the  Church  for- 
got the  argument  illustrated  above,  and  vainly  fancied  that  she 
would  find  the  requisite  "aptness  to  teach"  as  Timothy  found  it, 
in  pious  men  taken  from  the  mass  of  society.     Men  read  Church 
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history  now  under  an  illusion.  When  they  hear  of  the  pastors 
and  fathers  of  the  early  Church  as  writing  and  preaching  in  Latin 
or  Greek,  because  these  are  the  learned  languages  now,  these 
must  have  been  learned  men !  But  it  was  not  so ;  these  lan- 
guages were  their  vernaculars.  True  learning  was  not  the  requi- 
site for  the  ministerial  office  in  the  patristic  ages.  A  few,  like 
Jerome,  had  biblical  learning ;  the  most  were  chosen  without  it, 
precisely  on  the  plan  now  recommended  to  us.  The  Latin  pastor 
knew  no  Greek  nor  Hebrew,  but  read  his  Bible  from  a  translation, 
precisely  as  our  author  wishes  his  new  evangelists  to  do  now. 
The  Greek  pastor  knew  no  Latin  or  Hebrew.  The  result  of  that 
experiment  is  indelibly  written  in  Church  history  ;  the  result  was 
the  gradual  development  of  Popery;  the  "dark  ages;"  the  re- 
introduction  of  idolatry  ;  the  mass,  bloody  persecutions,  and  the, 
corruption  of  Christianity.  This  lesson  is  enough  for  us  ;  we  do 
not  desire  to  witness  the  repetition  of  the  experiment.  It  was 
by  just  such  expositions,  founded  on  a  translation,  for  instance, 
that  the  great  Augustine,  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  nearly  igno- 
rant of  Greek,  but  energetic,  eloquent,  and  confident,  introduced 
into  the  theology  of  the  Latin  Church  those  definitions  which  it 
took  all  the  throes  and  labors  of  the  Reformation  to  expunge ; 
which  made  fierdvoia  mean  penance  (pcenitentia) ;  diKaiutng  mean 
conversion,  and  faith  (fides)  a  derivative  of  the  verb  fit,  "it  is 
done,"  thus  representing  faith  as  a  work.  Shall  we  be  told  that 
Protestants  have  now  learned  that  lesson  so  well  that  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  their  being  again  misled  on  those  points,  even 
by  uneducated  guides  ?  Perhaps  not  on  those  points.  But  who  ' 
can  foresee  on  what  other  unexpected  points  ?  The  ingenuity  of 
error  is  abounding. 

Reference  is  made  to  a  literary  revolution  which  is  to  extrude 
the  study  of  the  classics  from  their  place,  and  substitute  other 
(modern)  languages  for  them,  or  modern  sciences ;  and  it  is 
claimed  that  this  revolution  has  gone  so  far,  and  is  so  irrevocable, 
that  in  making  the  classics  a  requisite  for  preaching,  we  narrow 
our  field  of  choice  to  one-fifth  of  the  fully  educated  young  men 
of  the  country.  We  see  no  evidences  of  such  a  revolution  as  per- 
manent.    We  see,  indeed,  a  plenty  of  rash  innovation ;  but  there 
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is  no  sign  that  the  educated  mind  of  Christendom  will  submit  to 
such  a  change  in  the  methods  of  liberal  culture.     The  business 
school  is  relied  on,   indeed,  to  make  architects,  engineers,  and 
clerks ;  but  real  education,  in  its  higher  sense,  still  resorts  to  the  , 
classics  as  the  foundation.     Germany,  for  i^nstance,  "the  school- 
mistress of  the  nations,"  has  her  ^^real-schulen'  for  the  training 
of  the  men  who  are  expected  to  devote  themselves  to  the  "bread, 
and  butter  sciences;"  but  her  gymnasia,   where  her  youth  are 
prepared  for  the  professions,  hold  fast  to  the  most  thorough  teach; 
ing   of  the  dead  languages.     The  plea  that  we  limit  ourselves 
away  from  four-fifths  of  our  young   men  by   requiring  classical 
training,  is  refuted  by  this  simple  view.     The  educated,   in  any 
mode  or  form,  are  a  small  fraction  of  any  population.     Suppose, 
now,  we  retort,  that  by  requiring  that  sound  English  education  in 
divinity,  which  is  described  to  us  as  so  desirable  and  sufficient, 
we  preclude  ourselves  from  the  whole  field  of  choice,  except  that 
small  fraction  ;  wherefore  we  should  require  no  education,   clas- 
sical or  English,  but  ordain  the  common  mass-ignorance.     The 
reply  to  this  our  sophism  would  be  patent :  that  while  the  Church 
will  not  ordain   ignorance,  she  does  not  preclude  even  the  most 
ignorant,  because  she  proposes  to  edilcate  (in  English)  and  then 
ordain,  all  worthy  applicants.     But  if  classical  training  is  essen- 
tial to  the  minister's  best  usefulness,  as  we  have  shown,  the  very 
same  reply  avails  for  us.     The  Church  does  not  exclude  the  four- 
fifths  of  the  cultivated  English  scholars,  by  requiring  of  all  clas- 
sical knowledge ;  because  her  call  is  to  come  forward  and  .accept 
a  classical  education,  and  then  be  ordained.     The  man  who  is  fit 
for  a  minister  will  not  refuse  the  additional  labor  for  Christ,  when 
he  learns  that  it  is  requisite  for  his  more  eflRcient  service  of  Christ. 
But  it  is  said,  the  man  whose  heart  God  hath  touched,  may  have 
no  Latin,  and  may  be  middle-aged,   and  may  have,  moreover,  a 
family  on  his  hands.     The  classical  process  is  too  long  for  him  to 
attempt.     To  this  the  answers  are  two.     Very  few  men  at  middle 
age  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  take  up  the  clerical  profession. 
They  must  be  men  of  peculiarly  good  endowments  of  nature  and 
grace,  or  both  they  and  the  Church  will   have  to  repent  the  un- 
seasonable change  of  profession.     And  second,  for  those  peculiar 
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cases  our  system  already  makes  full  provision.  To  any  fit  man's 
plea,  that  the  preparation  required  of  him  by  the  Church  is  hope- 
lessly long,  she  has  this  answer :  No  such  man,  however  beliirid- 
hand  in  his  training,  ever  fails  to  receive,  among  us,  the  aid  and 
encouragement  to  carry  him  through  the  desirable  training.  Her 
answer  is,  to  point  to  that  noble  and  honored  class  of  her 
ministers  represented  by  the  ex-planter,  James  Turner  of  Bed- 
ford ;  the  ex-carpenter.  Dr.  J.  D.  Matthews;  the  ex-ship  captain, 
Dr.  Harding;  and  to  say  to  all  like-minded  men,  If  Christ  gives 
you  the  will,   we  pledge  ourselves  to  give  the  way. 

It  is  urged  that,  by  our  requirements,  we  actually  limit  God's 
sovereignty.  He  may  have  elected  the  devout  man  without 
Latin,  wliile  we  practically  refuse  to  have  him.  That  this  is  a 
"begging  of  the  question,"  appears  from  one  remark:  Suppose 
it  should  be  that  God's  election  and  call  are  to  a  thorough  edu- 
cation, and  then  to  preaching.  But  whether  this  is  God's  pur- 
pose, is  the  very,  question  in  debate.  To  assume  the  negative,  is 
to  beg  that  question.  Should  the  aflirmative  be  true,  then  our 
requirements  are  not  across,  but  in  the  very  line  of  God's  })ur- 
poses. 

We  are  pointed  to  the  inconsistent  execution  of  our  system,  to 
the  perfunctory  examinations  of  Presbyteries,  the  shameful  igno- 
rance of  some  candidates,  the  practical  setting  at  naught  of  our 
own  Constitution  ;  and  we  are  told  that  we  have  just  enough  of 
the  old  system,  in  name,  to  drive  olf  from  us  the  good  men  who 
make  no  pretence  of  classical  knowledge,  and  yet  not  enough  to 
keep  out  other,  men  as  ignorant,  and  less  honest.  Now,  on  this 
we  remark,  first,  that  this  charge  is  not  brought  by  us,  but  by 
others  ;  and  it  is  not  our  mission  at  tliis  time  to  affirm  it.  liut, 
secondly,  if  it  be  true,  the  inference  drawn  from  it,  that  our  slow 
growth  and  small  success  mainly  are  caused  by  a  lack  of  this  class 
of  less  educated  ministers,  will  find  its  complete  refutation  in  the 
facts  charged.  For  surely  no  other  solution  of  our  scanty  suc- 
cess need  be  sought,  if  those  discreditable  facts  are  true.  If 
courts  of  Christ's  Church  thus  trample  on  their  own  profession 
and  their  own  rules  ;  if  they  thus  dishonestly  certificate  ignorance 
as  scholarship,  assisting  such  impositions  on  society  ;  if  the  young 
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men  who  become  our  pastors  have  no  more  conscience  than  to 
contemn  and  waste  the  precious  opportunities  for  learning  provided 
tliein  by  the  Church,  so  as  to  come  forth  from  them  pretentious 
dunces  ;  if  such  grovelling  laziness  in  the  season  of  preparation 
is  tlie  measure  of  these  young  men's  energy  and  devotion  in  their 
ministry,  ther-e  is  a  mass  of  sin,  at  once,  abundantly  sufficient  to 
insult  our  God,  grieve  his  Spirit,  and  effectually  alienate  his  help. 
Our  quest  is  ended;  There  is  no  need  for  our  looking  one  step 
farther  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter.  Such  a  ministry  cannot 
be  blessed  of  a  truthful  God,  and  cannot  succeed.  The  one  work 
wliich  remains  for  us  is,  not  to  change  our  Constitution,  but, 
with  deep  repentance  and  loathing  of  delinquencies  so  shameful, 
to  return  to  it,  and  live  up  to  it.  Let  us  try  that  first.  If  these 
charges  are  true — which  it  is  no  task  of  ours  to  affirm — let  us 
execute  our  righteous  rules  in  examining  and  licensing  in  such 
a  way  that  God's  truth  shall  be  honored,  real  merit  recognised, 
and  dishonest  indolence  shamed  and  banished  from  among  us. 
Then,  perhaps,  we  shall  find  that  our  ministry  will  be  efficient, 
without  innovating  on  the  wisdom  of  our  laws,  approved  by  the 
experience  of  centuries. 

It  is  argued  that  since  society  includes  various  grades  of  taste, 
culture,  and  possessions,  our  Church  is  suffering  for  the  lack  of 
diiferent  grades  of  ministers.  But  we  thought  that  the  parity 
of  the  ministry  was  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  our  Constitution. 
Methodists,  or  Prelatists,  can  consistently  have  different  grades  ; 
for  they  retain  some  features  of  hierarchy.  Our  Church,  in  its 
very  essence,  is  not  a  hierarchy,  but  a  republic.  Now,  there  is 
one  sense  in  which,  with  an  equally  thorough  education,  we  shall 
have,  not  grades,  but  sorts,  of  ministers  endlessly  various,  and 
adapted  to  all  the  various  paj'ts  of  our  work.  No  two  minds  are 
exactly  alike  ;  no  two  temperaments.  God,  who  bestows  the  dif- 
ferent shades  of  nature,  provides  for  tliis  variety;  that  is  enough. 
All  we  need  is  to  do  as  our  author  so  well  inculcates  in  his  Janu- 
ary number — allot  the  right  man  to  the  right  work  by  our  Pres- 
byterial  supervision.  This  is  entirely  compatible  with  parity. 
"There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit."  But  when 
we  begin  to  make  a  substantive  difference  in  the  educational  priv- 
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ileges  of  ministers,  to  train  them  for  different  grades,  tliese  will 
soon  be  virtually  marked  as  higher  and  lower  grades.  Ultimately 
the  forms  will  be  moulded  to  the  virtual  facts,  and  we  shall  have 
like  the  Methodists,  the  beginnings  of  a  hierarchy.  And  whereas 
it  is  supposed  that  the  more  cheaply  trained  preachers  will  be 
specially  adapted  to  the  plainer  and  poorer  congregations, 
our  knowledge  of  Presbyterian  human  nature  makes  us  surmise 
that  these  will  be  the  very  charges  to  insist  most  upon  having 
the  fully  trained  minister,  and  to  resent  the  allotment  of  the  less 
learned  to  them,  as  a  stigma  and  a  disparagement.  It  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  the  new  grade  will  be  obstinately  rejected  by  the 
very  grade  of  hearers  for  whom  they  will  have  been  devised^ 

The  desideratum  claimed  is,  that  there  shall  be  a  way,  like  the 
Methodist  mode,  for  giving  many  ministers  their  adequate  training 
without  the  expense  and  delay  of  segregating  them  for  years  in 
scholastic  institutions,  along  with  a  useful  occupation  in  parocliial 
labors.  Now,  we  are  struck  with  the  thought  that  our  Constitution 
provides  expressly  for  just  this  way.  It  nowhere  makes  a  college 
or  seminary  an  essential.  All  that  it  stipulates  for,  in  the  way  of 
means,  is  a  two  years'  training  under  "soime  approved  divine." 
This,  of  course,  throws  the  door  wide  open  to  the  incoming  of  the 
very  ideal  painted.  The  young  man  may  join  any  experienced 
pastor,  assist  him  within  or  without  his  field  of  labor,  pursue 
his  studies  under  his  guidance,  in  connexion  with  these  evano;el- 
istic  labors,  present  himself  before  Presbytery,  and,  if  his  "parts 
of  trfal"  are  adequate,  demand  his  licensure  with  the  full  sanc- 
tion of  the  present  Constitution.  Now,  if  such  a  mode  of  train- 
ing is  so  desirable,  is  so  strongly  a  ''felt  want,"  how  comes  it  that 
none  enter  into  this  open  door?  Why  has  there  been  such  a 
rarity  of  such  cases  in  our  Church  since  1825  ?  Why  are  not 
many  learned  and  wise  pastors — of  whom  we  have  so  many — 
thus  bringing  on  many  godly  candidates  ?  The  obvious  reply  is, 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  Church  tacitly  perceives  this  training 
unsuited  to  the  times.  Pastors  practically  feel  this,  churches  feel 
it,  and  the  young  men  feel  it.  It  is  the  same  feeling  which  is 
to-day  operating  in  the  Methodist  Church  to  make  them  substi- 
tute this  method  of  training,  long  so  peculiarly  their  own,  by  one 
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more  nearly  like  ours.  In  a  word,  the  door  is  already  open.  If 
the  Christian  community  felt  its  need  of  this  way,  it  would  use 
it.  It  does  not  use  it;  and  the  inference  is  that  really  it  does 
not  want  it.         "       '    ;     ;     :       ' 

We  have  been  told  that  by  this  way  we  should  get  a  cheaper 
ministry  for  our  new  fields.  Men  thus  trained,  not  having  spent 
so  much  in  their  training,  would  work  on  smaller  salaries.  Now, 
the  only  experience  we  have,  does  not  support  this  hope.  Most 
of  the  Methodist  evangelists  were  trained  thus ;  but  they  really 
receive  better  salaries  than  the  Presbyterian.  When  the  various 
allowances  are  added  up,  theirs  is  found  a  better  paid  ministry 
than  ours.  ' 

The  urgent  comparisons  made  between  our  method  and  that  of 
Methodists  and  Baptists  cannot  but  suggest  another  thought: 
that  we,  if  we  make  the  proposed  change,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
"putting  on  their  old  shoes  just  when  they  are  throwing  them 
away."  If  these  denominations  are  good  exemplars  for  us,  then 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  understand  their  own  interests; 
their  fine  results  indicate  wise  management.  Now,  it  is  significant 
that  both  these  denominations  are  now  expending  great  effort  in 
making  certain  changes  in  their  methods  of  rearing  ministers,  and 
that  these  changes  are  in  the  direction  of  the  way  we  are.  now 
advised  to  forsake.  They  have  tried,  and  are  trying,  two  differ- 
ent ways.  They  are  in  a  transition  state.  Before  we  make  their 
way  our  guide,  it  will  be  Well  to  wait  and  see  which  of  their  two 
ways  they  are  going  to  approve  finally  for  themselves.  If  we  are 
correctly  informed  by  those  who  are  in  closest  intelligence  with 
their  influential  men,  these  are  yearly  less  and  less  satisfied  with 
their  old  species  of  training,  and  more  and  more  desirous  to  have 
all  their  ministry  improve  the  advantages  of  the  excellent  semin- 
aries of  theology  which  they  have  founded.  Hear,  for  instance, 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Price  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  : 

"And,  in  proof  of  this  view,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  those  very 
causes  to  which  this  writer  ascribes  their  more  rapid  growth,  are  becom- 
ing more  unpopular  every  day  with  these  denominations.  AVhile  he  and 
others  in  our  Church  are  advocating  a  lower  standard  of  ministerial 
qualification,  that  we  may  keep  pace  with  the  Baptists  and  Methodists, 
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these  denominations  are  directing  the  most  intelligent  energies  of  their 
respective  Churches  to  raising  their  grade  of  scholarship;  their  unedu- 
cated men  are  losing  caste  and  influence  ;  the  ministers  coining  forth  from 
their  theological  schools  are  establishing  a  public  sentiment  and  a  more 
rigid  rule  of  systematic  theology,  and  of  clear  and  accurate  statement  in 
doctrine,  before  which  the  loose  and  extravagant  discourses  of  a  class  of 
preachers  that  once  exercised  a  powerful  influence  fall  under  sharp  cen- 
sure, and  are  even  occasionally  exposed  to  ridicule. 

"There  are  unlearned  men  in  these  Churches,  and  such  may  be  licensed 
and  ordained  in  ours,  under  our  provision  for  extraordinary  cases,  whom 
the  most  intelligent  are  bound  to  respect  as  called  of  God,  and  whose  use- 
fulness none  can  deny ;  but  when  our  Baptist  and  Methodist  brethren  are 
casting  off  certain  methods,  which  they  have  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
•found  wanting,  it  becomes  us  to  consider  well  before  we  take  up  that  which 
they  throw  away;  especially  when  they  are  free  to  confess  that  our  ex- 
ample, and  the  evident  fruits  of  our  more  thorough  training,  have  power- 
fully impelled  them  toward  the  change. 

"The  writer  in  the  Review  has  heard  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians. 
If  he  has  been  correctly  informed,  he  will  find  that  no  branch  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  has,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  and  resources,  more 
colleges,  universities,  and  theological  schools.  If  he  attends  their  General 
Assembly,  he  will  be  impressed  by  the  distinct  and  painful  line  of  demar- 
cation between  their  learned  and  their  unlearned  men.  And'  when  he 
sees  and  hears  some  of  the  latter,  though  he  may  find  much  to  admire  in 
the  vigor  of  th'eir  speech  and  the  vigor  of  their  labors,  he  will  not  wonder 
that,  as  a  people,  our  Cumberland  brethren  are  making,  perhaps,  more 
vigorous  efforts  than  any  other  Presbyterian  body  to  educate  their  minis- 
try, and  thus  obliterate  one  of  the  distinctive  features  upon  which  they 
went  out  from  us.  When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyon  brought  into  our  General 
Assembly,  some  years  ago,  a  report  against  certain  proposals  of  union 
■with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  present,  as  one 
of  the  arguments  of  the  Committee  that  he  represented,  that,  by  such  a 
union,  our  Church  will  be  brought  under  the  control  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  uneducated  men.  If  some  of  the  theories  now  in  vogue  among 
us  are  put  into  practice,  we  may  reach  this  alternative  without  uniting 
with  the  Cumberlands;  and  they,  in  turn,  by  raising  their  standard,  as 
they  now  seem  determined  to  do,  may  be  in  a  position,  by  and  by,  to  raise 
the  same  objection  to  a  union  with  us. 

We  are  reminded  that  our  system  now  requires  a  longer  and 
more  expensive  preparation  than  the  other  liberal  professions. 
And  why  should  it  not,  when  our  professional  tasks  are  infinitely 
more  responsible?  But  facts  here  argue  on  our  side,  again,  in 
that  society  is  steadily  demanding  a  raised  standard  of  preparation 
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from  lawyers  and  physicians.  Is  this  a  time  to  lower  ours?  The 
well-furnished  young  physician,  for  instance,  gets,  in  his  youth, 
a  pretty  fair  classical  education ;  then  he  reads  medicine  a  year 
with  some  doctor ;  then,  if  he  graduates  in  one  year  (most  have 
to  spend  two)  in  a  good  school  of  theoretic  medicine,  like  that  in 
the  University  of  Virginia,  he  does  remarkably  well;  then  he 
goes  into  a  New  York  or  Baltimore  hospital,  one  or  two  years,  to 
get  the  clinic  instruction.  And  even  the  plainer  country  neigh- 
borhoods are  now  requiring  so  much  of  training  of  their  doctors! 
The  other  professions  are  advancing  largely  ;  it  is  no  time  for 
ours  to  go  back.     ■-    v<       ^,i  -;r  ^v     v. 

It  has  been  often  and  justly  remarked  that  it  requires  more 
mature  training  and  ability  to  teach  unenlightened  minds  accu- 
rately than  cultivated  ones.  It  was  considered  by  discerning 
persons  the  crowning  manifestation  of  »Dr.  John  H.  Rice's 
trained  capacity,  that  he  could  not  only  preach  to  the  edification 
of  General  Assemblies  in  Philadelphia,  but  could  go  then  to  the 
Bethel  Seaman's  chapel  and  preach  with  equal  effect  to  the  rough 
sailors.  If  we  are  to  bring  poor  and  rude  communities  into  our 
denomination,  then  they  will  need  the  best  trained,  not  the  in- 
ferior, minds,  to  inculcate  on  them  our  logical  and  profound  sys- 
tem. And  as  regards  the  frontier  communities,  there  is  no  greater 
mistake  than  that  of  concluding  that,  because  their  exteriors  are 
rough,  the  ill-furnished  minister  will  suffice  to  instruct  them. 
The  testimony  of  Dr.  N.  L.  Rice,  for  instance,  in  the  Assembly 
of  1857,  was  wholly  the  opposite ;  and  he  spoke  of  his  own 
knowledge.  Said  he :  "The  garb  of  the  frontiersmen  may  be 
rough ;  their  dwellings  may  be  cabins ;  but  they  include  the  very 
most  independent,  active,  inquiring  minds  anywhere  to  be  found 
in  America.  It  is  the  fact  that  their  minds  and  temperaments  are 
such,  which  has  made  them  emigrants  ;  the  plodding,  the  slow, 
the  minds  that  like  to  lean  on  precedent  and  prescription,  and 
are  content  to  be  led — these  stay  in  the  old  neighborhoods.  It 
is  the  adventurous  minds  who  seek  new  fortunes.  A  very  large 
portion  of  them  are  men  of  thorough  education.  The  educated 
emigrant  is  most  often  a  'free-thinker'  (so-called) ;  for  one  main 
impulse  which  pushes  the  man  of  culture  to  brave  the  roughnesses 
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of  the  frontier  is,  that  he  has  broken  all  intellectual  trammels,  if 
not  all  sound  restraints  of  orthodox  thinking.  Hence  we  find 
these  frontier  societies  seething  with  most  eager  speculation, 
questioning  all  old  foundations.  To  suppose  that  the  good  man 
of  slim  intellectual  resources  can  control  these  minds,  is  the  most 
fatal  mistake.  The  man  who  is  to  command  them  needs  to  have 
the  most  mature  resources  of  learning  at  the  readiest  possible 
command.  He  needs  to  be  a  walking  library,  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced learning,  not  only  in  divinity,  but  in  all  connected  studies." 
This  witness  is  also  true  of  our  Southern  frontiers.  You  sliall 
see  the  "cow-boy"  of  Western  Texas,  sometimes  reclining  on  his 
greasy  blanket  to  read  a  pocket  edition  of  Horace  or  Moliere.  In 
their  "shanties,"  alongside  of  the  whiskey-jug,  will  be  found  the 
writings  of  Huxley,  Bradlaugh,  and  Blichner,  with  the  West- 
minster Review,  and  the  works  of  Renan.  Our  evangelists  con- 
firm Dr.  Rice's  testimony,  and  tell  us  to  send  none  but  thoroughly 
furnished  men  to  the  frontiers. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  great  gain  would  result  from  the  al- 
ternative of  an  "English  course"  in  our  seminaries  for  such  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  as  could  not  find  time  or  means  for  mas- 
tering the  original  languages  of  Scripture.  A  manual  of  Church 
history  might  be  taught,  it  is  supposed,  without  involving  Latin 
or  Greek  '.  and  the  exegetical  and  doctrinal  studies  would  be 
founded  on  the  English  version  alone.  Were  the  teachers  in 
these  seminaries  entitled  to  any  consideration  in  this  discussion, 
their  friends  might  perhaps  raise  an  embarrassing  question  on 
their  behalf  Their  time  seems  to  be  already  fully  occupied  in 
the  teaching  of  the  fuller  course  to  their  classical  students  and 
the  exposition  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  alone 
are  the  ipsisslnia  verba  of  God.  Shall  they  cease  to  give  this 
course,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  other  class  of  their  students  ? 
Or  shall  they  give  the  latter  class  a  light,  perfunctory.  Sabbath- 
school  course,  such  as  they  will  have  time  for?  Would  such  a 
little  sketch  be  a  worthy  training  for  a  Presbyterian  minister  ? 

It  will  behoove  the  advocates  of  this  system  to  consider  three 
consequences,  which  are  very  distinctly  involved  in  it. 

One  is,  that  it  will  admit  the  imperfect  education  of  a  great 
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many  more  men  than  should  he  entitled,  according  to  the  new 
plan  itself,  to  enter  the  ministry  upon  it.  Men's  over-haste,  or 
indolence,  or  ill-considered  zeal,  or  self-confidence,  will  prompt 
many  of  the  candidates  to  plead  that  they  also  are  poor  enough, 
or  old  enough,  or  gifted  enough,  or  married  enough,  to  claim  to 
enter  through  the  English  door,  of  whom  the  judgment  of  our 
innovators  themselves  would  be,  that  they  had  no  grounds  for  ^ 
claiming  that  easier  way.  The  pressure  of  churches  and  Presby- 
teries for  more  laborers  to  be  speedily  gotten,  will  assuredly 
second  their  pleas.  The  result  will  be  the  general  breaking 
down  of  our  standard.  The  majority  of  our  ministry  will  be  the 
uneducated ;  the  minority  the  educated,  as  it  was  in  the  other  de- 
nominations in  those  old  ways  from  which  they  are  striving  so 
hard  to  escape.  ,  :    v 

The  second  will  be,  that  the  students  of  the  English  course 
will  be  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Professor  for  their  doctrinal  and 
exegetical  opinions.  When  the  teacher  gives  his  construction  of 
the  text,  if  the  English  pupils  attempt  to  say  that  the  English 
version,  or  the  commentaries  thereon,  seem  to  sustain  another 
meaning,  he  has  only  to  reply :  "I  assure  you,  young  gentlemen, 
that  the  original  supports  only  my  construction ;  and  if  you  un- 
derstood that  language,  you  would  see  it  to  be  so."  That  is,  to 
those  students,  an  end  of  debate.  Or  else  they  must  learn  to 
hold  their  teacher  in  suspicion  and  disesteem,  as  a  man  capable  of 
imposing  on  their  ignorance.  There  will  be  one  caste  of  minds 
which  will  resent  this  mental  domination,  the  self-sufficient  and 
crotchety.  The  consequence  will  be,  that  to  this  class  their 
teacher  will  be  no  guide  ;  but  this  is  the  class  to  whom  influen- 
tial guidance  will  be  most  necessary.  Now,  we  surmise  that 
this  sweeping  power  in  the  Professors  of  our  Seminaries  will  not 
be  very  agreeable  to  that  large  class  of  our  Presbyters  who  cherish 
along  with  us  a  well-grounded  jealousy  of  seminary  dictation, 
and  all  other  forms  of  centralisation.  It  may  be  said,  our  present 
Professors  may  all  be  trusted.  But  they  cannot  remain  always. 
Unhappily,  such  things  have  been  known  in  Seminaries  as  hereti- 
cal Professors ;  and  yet  oftener,  as  crotchety  Professors,  fond  of 
riding  exegetical  hobbies.  Shall  we  arm  these  with  this  danger- 
ous power  of  leading  off  the  English  students  after  their  errors  ? 
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.  '  The  third  consideration  is,  that  if  the  new  plan  of  training  is 
'  to  be  carried  on  to  any  successful  extent,  we  must  reconcile  our 
minds  to  become  a  "Broad  Church."  We  must  lose  our  doc- 
trinal unity.  Again,  we  advance  the  experimental  evidence  as 
the  most  solid.  All  the  denominations  which  practise  the  meth- 
ods of  training  ministers  proposed,  become  Broad  Churches.  The 
•  Immersionists  are  a  Broad  Church ;  we  have  ourselves  heard  Cal- 
vinism and  Arminianism  preached  in  it  from  the  same  pulpit.  The 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  is  a  Broad  Church.  The  Methodist  is 
a  Broad  Church.  As  we  remarked,  the  Wesleyan  theology  re- 
ceives from  Methodist  ministers  various  interpretations,  from 
moderate  Calvinism  down  to  Pelagianism.  There  are  ministers 
and  presiding  elders  who  hold  the  perseverance  of  the  saints 
just  as  we  do.  The  Church  of  Alexander  Campbell  is  a  Broad 
Church ;  he  himself  declared  that  in  it  "  all  sorts  of  doctrine  were 
preached  by  all  sorts  of  men."  In  this  we  are  not  reproaching 
these  denominations.  We  use  the  phrase  "Broad  Church"  in 
no  sense  offensive  to  them,  but  as  a  ready  and  familiar  phrase  to 
describe  a  condition  of  things  among  them  on  which  they  con- 
gratulate themselves,  namely,  a  tolerance  in  the  ministry  of  the 
same  body  of  different  schools  of  theological  opinion,  within  the 
scope  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  salvation.  But  we  only 
point  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  conscientious  fixed  policy  of 
us  Presbyterians  not  to  have  these  doctrinal  diversities  and  con- 
trarieties among  our  official  teachers.  We  receive  all  shades  of 
opinion,  compatible  with  true  repentance,  to  our  communion ;  but 
we  require  the  voice  of  our  official  body  to  give  one  sound  as  to 
revealed  theology. 

Now,  the  experience  cited  above  proves  that  if  we  are  willing 
to  lose  this  doctrinal  harmony  and  unity,  the  chief  glory  of  a 
Church  of  Christ,  we  have  only  to  imitate  these  other  denomina- 
tions in  their  method  of  training  ministers.  The  explanation  of 
the  result  is  easy.  Human  minds  are  imperfect  instruments  of 
thought,  and  the-ir  opinions  naturally  tend  to  variety  and  diver- 
sity. Again,  the  religious  world  teems  with  competing  clashing 
doctrines,  each  striving  for  recognition  and  pressing  itself  on 
others  with  its  utmost  ingenuity   of  argument.     The  proposed 
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method  of  training,  by  reason  of  its  comparative  brevity  and 
imperfection,  must  leave  its  pupils  more  pervious  to  the  in- 
jurious religious  errors  which  obtrusively  meet  them.  These 
different  "grades"  of  preachers  will  not  have  the  unifying 
bond  with  each  other  of  a  complete  esprit  de  corps.  The 
result  will  be  doctrinal  divergence ;  and  our  Church  must  either 
submit  to  become  a  "Broad"  one,  or  be  again  rent  by  schism. 
We  are  aware  that  there  is  no  patent  infallible  process,  in  fallible 
men's  hands,  for  transmitting  a  doctrinal  homogeneity  from  age 
to  age.  But  the  means  which  comes  nearest,  the  only  means  of 
any  tolerable  efficiency  is,  under  the  grace  and  light  of  God's 
Spirit,  the  thorough  education  of  ministers  in  an  orthodox  theo- 
logy, and  that  by  similar  methods  for  all.  Thus  not  only  is  the 
competent  knowledge  of  the  divine  science  acquired  by  all,  and 
the  practical  skill  in  moral  reasoning  and  exposition,  which  de- 
tect error  and  sophism  in  false  doctrines,  but  all  imbibe,  so  to 
speak,  the  Presbyterian  and  orthodox  idiosyncrasy  of  mind.  The 
doctrinal  affinity  in  the  correct  creed  is  propagated  through  the 
whole  body.  Now,  he  who  really  doubts  whether  the  Presbyte- 
rian theology  is  right,  may  also  doubt  whether  it  is  proper  to 
employ  these  influences  for  unifying  and  stereotyping  men's  be- 
lief in  it.  But  those  who,  with  us,  are  sure  that  our  theology  is 
right,  will  also  feel  that  it  is  not  only  allowable,  but  our  duty,  to 
wield  those  influences  for  making  our  theology  permanent  in  our 
ministers'  minds.  It  is  the  only  human  way  to  avoid  the  tenden- 
cies to  "Broad  Churchism." 

In  conclusion,  we  most  emphatically  affirm  all  the  regrets  ex- 
pressed at  our  lack  of  a  holy  aggressiveness,  and  every  ardent 
aspiration  for  a  remedy.  But  this  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  by 
innovation  upon  our  system,  but  in  the  reformation  of  the  persons 
who  work  the  system.  What  we  need  is  not  a  class  of  imper- 
fectly educated  ministers,  but  repentance,  holy  yearnings  for 
souls,  prayer,  and  more  abounding  labor  by  educated  ministers ; 
more  family  religion  and  true  Christian  training  in  households, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  Presbyterian's  main  lever;  more  self- conse- 
cration in  our  la^^men;  and  especially  our  employment  of  the 
"dead  capital"  now  lying  unused  in  our  eldership.     The  elder 
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need  not  be  a  "local  preacher,"  after  the  pattern  of  the  Metho- 
dist "local,"  but  the  intelligent  elder  ought  to  be  something  much 
better;  active  in  spheres  of  work  which  the  Church  needs  much 
more  than  sermonising  or  formal  "preachments,"  viz.,  catecheti- 
cal instruction,  teaching  the  gospel  from  house  to  house,  over- 
sight, social  meetings,  exhortations.  Sabbath-schools.  Do  we 
feel  a  "crying  need"  in  our  outlying  destitutions  for  such  work 
as  this,  and  for  laborers  to  do  it  more  cheaply  than  the  educated 
evangelists  ?  This  is  precisely  the  work  which  intelligent  ruling 
elders  ought  to  do.  All  the  elders  in  Scripture,  ruling  and  teach- 
ing, were  required  to  be  "apt  to  teach."  Our  conception  of  the 
New  Testament  organisation  of  the  congregation  would  not  pull 
down  a  part  of  the  ministers  to  an  uneducated  level,  but  lift  up 
all  the  elders,  including  the  ruling  elders,  to  the  level  of  official 
teachers.  Each  congregation  was  governed  a7id  taught,  not  by 
a  one-man  power,  a  sort  of  local  prelate,  but  by  a  board,  a  plu- 
rality of  elders,  all  of  whom  were  teachers,  though  not  all  of  equal 
teaching  authority,  learning,  or  gifts.  But,  to  ensure  full  intel- 
ligence and  permanent  orthodoxy,  we  should  require  the  presid- 
ing elder  in  this  board  to  have  the  full  equipment  of  well  attested 
theological  learning.  One  such  man,  thoroughly  furnished,  pre- 
siding over  the  board,  and  regulating  and  harmonising  their  joint 
instructions,  would  give  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  soundness  in  the 
faith.  The  others  under  him,  in  their  less  authoritative  teaching 
sphere,  would  safely  fill  in  the  details  of  the  work.  The  ruling 
elder  would  not  act  as  catechist  as  though  he  were  an  indepen- 
dent integer,  but  as  a  member  of  the  board,  under  its  direction, 
and  especially  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  who  is  fully 
trained  and  tried;  even  as  he,  in  his  public  work  as  authoritative 
herald  of  salvation,  does  not  act  independently,  but  under  the  con- 
trol of  his  presbyterial  board,  the  Presbytery.  Thus  the  didac- 
tic work  of  each  congregation  would  assume  a  largeness,  occupy- 
ing several  men's  hands ;  whiliB  the  thorough  theological  furni- 
ture of  the  one  man  at  the  head  would  guarantee  doctrinal  safety 
in  the  whole.  Such  was  evidently  the  Apostle's  conception  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
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The  inconclusiveness  of  the  controversy  that  has  agitated  our 
Church  on  the  subject  of  fraternity,  is  apparent  to  all  except  those 
superficial  thinkers  who  rush  to  those  conclusions  which  their  own 
wishes  have  dictated  with  precipitate  haste.  Deliberate  men,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  regulating  their  impulses  by  careful  reflection, 
are  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  present  status  of  the  question,  and 
have  an  impression,  more  or  less  distinct,  that  the  bottom  of  the 
difficulty  has  not  yet  been  reached.  It  is  easy  enough,  in  time 
of  war,  to  allow  political  passions  to  override  the  plainest  require- 
ments of  Christian  charity ;  and  it  is  equally  easy,  when  these 
passions  have  subsided,  to  embrace  one  another  in  a  paroxysm  of 
sentimental  reconciliation.  But  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  adjust 
the  present  consistently  with  the  past,  and  to  establish  kindly 
feeling  between  alienated  parties  without  abandoning  positions 
once  solemnly  taken.  This  is  the  principal  source  of  all  our 
trouble,  in  endeavoring  to  bring  into  harmony  the  two  tranches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  discover,  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Assemblies  of  1882,  that  success  in  the  effort  to  remove  existing 
barriers  which  the  Christian  sentiment  of  the  two  constituencies 
so  earnestly  requires.  We  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine 
the  action  which  was  taken  by  the  parties,  and  then  to  point  out, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  principles  that  must  be  adjusted  before  a 
genuine  understanding  can  possibly  be  reached.  For  it  is  evident 
that,  if  principle  separated  the  tw^o  bodies  during  the  war,  that 
separation,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  must  continue  so  long  as  the 
reasons  for  it  are  adhered  to. 

The  Southern  General  Assembly,  at  Atlanta,  has  the  credit  of 
initiating  the  measure  by  which  the  proposed  reconciliation  was 
expected  to  be  consummated.  Under  the  influence  of  a  generous 
impulse  from  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  of  a  suggestion  of  policy 
from  brethren  on  the  border,  the  Concurrent  Resolution  was  adop- 
ted and  transmitted.    Had  this  resolution  been  simply  adopted  by 
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the  other  Assembly,  without  explanation  or  attachment,  the  object 
would  have  been  secured,  and  general  satisfaction  would  have  fol- 
lowed.  But  let  us  not  be  deceived  in  regard  to  the  object  itself, 
which,  in  the  very  words  of  the  resolution,  was  to  establish  fra- 
ternal relations  without  any  abandonment  of  avowed  principles  by. 
either  party.  Nothing  was  to  be  recalled  but  "•offensive  expres- 
sions." ^\\q'  substance  of  every  ecclesiastical,  or  political,  differ- 
ence, was  to  be  left  untouched  by  the  action.  In  other  words,  the 
formal  posture  of  antagonism  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  two 
bodies  assume  towards  each  other  the  semblance  of  peace;  but 
the  different  views  of  duty  lield  by  each  might  be  still  entertained, 
oh  both  sides,  without  offence.  This  was,  beyond  question,  the 
proposition  of  our  Assembly,  and  it  was  conceived  with  the  purest 
motives,  as  a  measure  well  calculated  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  people  for  the  restoration  of  fraternal  sentiments.  With  deep 
respect  for  the  Assembly,  and  unabated  confidence  in  the  ability 
and  rectitude  of  those  who,  under  the  impulses  of  the  occasion, 
resorted  to  this  form  of  procedure,  we  are,  nevertheless,  con- 
strained, in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments,  to  question  the 
wisdom,  and  even  the  propriety,  of  the  proposition.  We  do  not 
doubt  that,  under  the  circumstances,  almost  any  of  us,  who  now 
dissent,  would  have  concurred  in  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
which  was  as  explicit  as  language  could  make  it,  and  appeared, 
at  the  time,  the  precise  thing  which  the  occasion  demanded.  But 
reflection  leads  us  to  doubt  the  effect  of  the  measure,  because,  in 
reality,  the  resolution  amounted  to  a  mere  formality — a  restora- 
tion of  courteous  intercourse,  without  removing  the  substance  of 
those  causes  which  have  divided  us  into  two  distinct  denomina- 
tions, widely  separated  by  conflicting  principles.  The  restoration 
of  courtesy  was,  indeed,  not  all  that  was  aimed  at,  because  tele- 
grams expressing  it  had  already  been  exchanged.  It  was  further 
designed  to  bring  the  two  bodies  together  in  so  emphatic  a  munner 
that  the  world  should  know  their  mutual  confidence.  It  was  in- 
tended to  proclaim  that  the  principles  by  which  we  are  separated 
are  of  little  importance  compared  with  those  held  in  common  by 
the  two  bodies.  And  we  have  no  disposition  to  dissent  from  this 
view  of  ^he  object.     But,  just  here  is  our  objection,  that,  by  such 
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an  act,  without  other  statement,  we  are  in  danger  of  subordinating 
matters  of  principle  to  a  formal  interchange  of  courtesy.  The 
errors  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  in  its  political  rela- 
lations,  may  not  be  so  grave  as  other  conceivable  errors  of  an 
ecclesiastical  or  doctrinal  nature;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  not  so  important  as  to  require  our  continuous  protest.  But,  in 
fact,  the  errors  of  that  body,  against  which  we  protest,  are  ecelesi- 
asticaly  not  simply  political.  They  have  affirmed,  or  assumed, 
certain  principles,  which,  if  carried  into  action,  would  entirely 
destroy  the  religious  liberties  of  the  people.  They  have  claimed 
the  right  of  their  courts  to  determine,  by  the  force  of  conscience, 
the  political  status  of  every  communicant.  They  have  adjudicated 
for  the  people,  in  contempt  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  vir- 
tually required  their  members  to  subscribe  to  the  opinions  of  one 
class  of  politicians,  and  repudiate  those  of  another  class.  By  these 
assumptions  they  have  converted  their  Church  into  a  political 
machine,  to  propagate  political  dogmas.  That  they  are  conscious 
of  all  this,  we  do  not  affirm ;  but  that  such  is  the  attitude  they 
occupy,  we  do  maintain;  and  we  would  long  hesitate  before  we 
would  say  to  them  that  such  principles  are  insignificant,  and  shall 
not  interrupt  our  cordial  intercourse,  provided  all  offensive  lan- 
guage on  certain  other  subjects  is  withdrawn. 

We  are  not  discussing  the  propriety  of  a  delegation,  but  the 
propriety  of  such  a  declaration  as  a  sine  qua  non.  The  inter- 
change of  delegates  does  not  differ,  except  in  form,  from  salutation 
by  letter  or  telegram.  But  the  character  of  the  condition  adopted, 
is  the  special  point  of  interest.  And,  in  this,  our  Assembly  ap- 
pears to  say  that  Christian  intercourse  ought  to  be  governed  by 
the  same  rules  which  obtain  in  the  parlor  or  at  the  dinner  table. 
We  care  little  for  your  principles,  provided  your  manners  are  un- 
exceptionable. Retract  your  offensive  language  on  certain  topics, 
and  you  may  retain  these  errors  as  long  as  you  please.  This  was 
not  the  actual  message,  but  it  was,  as  far  as  it  went,  the  purport 
of  the  Concurrent  Kesolution.  It  was  not  so  intended,  but  such  is 
a  natural  interpretation  of  its  language.  It  insists  upon  nothing 
but  the  withdrawal  of  offensive  expressions.      Its  only  reference 
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to  principles  is,  that  they  may  be  adhered  to  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  without  constituting  a  bar  to  the  most  friendly  associa- 
tion. And  thus  the  language  of  the  deliverances  of  the  Northern 
Assemblies  is  emphasised,  and  the  substance  of  their  ecclesiastical 
errors  during  the  war  is  treated  as  comparatively  unimportant. 

This  view  of  the  Concurrent  Resolution  throws  into  the 
strongest  light  the  absurdity  of  the  "explanatory  action"  of  the 
Springfield  Assembly,  that  accompanied  its  adoption.  The  ne- 
cessity for  an  explanation  always  depends  upon  the  doubtful 
nature  of  the  thing  explained;  and  every  apology  for  the  ex- 
planatory resolution  assumes  that  the  Concurrent  Resoljution  was 
liable  to  a  variety  of  constructions.  This  is  what  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Herrick  Johnson,  the  Moderator  of  the  Springfield  Assembly, 
and  mover  of  the  explanatory  resolution,  puts  forth  as  the  justi- 
fication of  that  action.  He  uses  the  following  language,  in  his 
letter  in  the  Christian  Observer^  December  27th,  1882 :  "It  is 
said  we  kept  our  consistency  by  the  clause,  'while  receding  from 
no  principle.'  But  what  is  a  principle  worth,  the  expression  of 
which  we  must  'regret'  and  'withdraw'  ?  Did  the  framers  of  the 
Concurrent  Resolution  mean  that  we  could  retain  our  principle  as 
to  the  duty  of  loyalty  to  the  Government,  but  we  must  be  sorry 
that  we  ever  said  anything  about  it  ?  The  Concurrent  Resolution, 
on  its  face,  and  in  the  literal  and  exact  letter  of  it,  seems  to  de- 
mand just  that  absurdity."  Now,  we  affirm  with  confidence, 
that  the  Concurrent  Resolution  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  least 
equivocal  statements  ever  conveyed  in  words.  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
every  other  apologist,  ignores  the  distinction  between  i\iQ  form 
of  a  statement  and  the  substance  it  conveys.  Dr.  Nelson,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Palmer,  recognises  this  distinction,  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  his  opinion  was  correct.  Dr.  Palmer,  in 
reply,  confirms  his  view  ;  and  whilst  assuring  him  that  the  loyal 
deliverances  were  "waived  bodily,"  yet  offensive  expressions  bound 
up  in  them,  "warp  and  woof,"  must  be  withdrawn.  It  is  thus  evi- 
dent that  our  Church  did  not  demand  a  retraction  of  any  expression 
of  loyalty,  but  any  expression  offensive  to  our  Assembly  that  was 
contained  in  the  same  resolutions.  It  is  assumed  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  loyalty  could  not  be  expressed  without  censure  of  rebellion ; 
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and  with  this  question  we  shall  deal   in  the  sequel.  But  for  the 
present,  we  contend  that  he  has  answered  himself.     In  the  very 
letter  from  which  we  quote,  he  puts  the  pregnant  question  :  "Does 
any  sane  man  suppose  the  Northern   Church  could  ever,  by  any 
possibility,  be  led  consciously  to  do  that,?"     Do  what?     Why, 
withdraw  all  its  political  deliverances.     And  we  agree  with  him, 
that  no  sane  man  could   imagine  such  a  thing.     Where,  then, 
was  any  call  for  an  explanation  of  our  Concurrent  Resolution,  if 
all  sane  men  must  agree  that  it  clearly  meant  the  retention  of 
loyal  principle  on  the  records  of  the   Assembly,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  all  expressions  conveying  reproach  against  others  ?    If, 
as  Dr.  Palmer  said,  the  injurious  expressions  were  so  bound  up 
with  the  loyal  expressions  as  to  be  inseparable,   farewell  to  fra- 
ternal relations.     If  one  brother  cannot  disapprove  of  the  con- 
duct of  another,   without   holding  him  up  to  the  odium  of  the 
world  as  a  miscreant  and  a  traitor.  Christian  charity  must  perish 
from  among  mankind.     Every  sane  man   knows  that  the  South- 
ern Assembly  referred,  in  its  Concurrent  Resolution,  to  principles 
held  by  organised  bodies,  and  not  those  of  individuals.     But  the 
principles  of  a  Church,  or  a  court,   are  expressed  in  its  records, 
and  cannot  exist  in  secret ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  has  gone  a  great 
distance  out  of  the  way  in  his  attempt  to  explain  his  explanation. 
The  Concurrent  Resolution  is  unequivocal.  No  sane  man  can  mis- 
understand it,  and  the  added  resolution  was  entirely  uncalled  for, 
except  SbS  a  means  of  reaffirming,  without  provocation  or  justifica- 
tion, the  deep-seated  hatred  of  its  authors  for  what  they  call  .re- 
bellion.    Dr.  Johnson  endeavors  to  fix  the  blame  of  reopening 
that  issue  upon  the  Atlanta  Assembly.     But  there  is  not  a  whis- 
per of  allusion  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion ;  and  all  his  ingenuity  to  fasten  such  a  reference  upon  it  is 
altogether  futile.     None  but  lunatics  could  be  in  doubt. 

But  we  have  more  to  do  with  his  argument,  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  loyal  deliverances  must  be  "offensive"  to  the  South- 
ern Church.  As  the  Northern  Assembly  adopted  his  explana- 
tion, we  have  thus  exposed  clearly  to  view  the  fact,  never  devel- 
oped before,  that,  in  adopting  the  Concurrent  Resolution,  the 
Springfield  Assembly  did  not  mean  to  retract  all  of  its  offensive 
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language.  Some  of  its  offensive  expressions  remain  uncancelled. 
Dr.  Johnson  makes  this  evident,  and  leaves  the  Atlanta  Assem- 
bly committed  to  a  retraction  of  all^  Avhilst  the  other  Assembly 
has  declined  to  reciprocate.  This  relative  attitude  of  the  parties 
is  now  so  fully  admitted  by  the  man  who  is  best  qualified  to  ex- 
plain the  explanation,  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  historical  and 
final.  But  we  cannot,  with  our  Assembly,  express  ourselves  as 
fully  satisfied.  t 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  subject  which  has 
been  so  much  discussed  during  the  past  year,  was  not  fraternal 
relations  between  the  two  Churches,  so  much  as  between  two 
ecclesiastical  bodies.  It  had  no  reference  to  individual  communi- 
cants, or  even  to  individual  members  of  the  Assembly.  The 
object  of  the  correspondence  was  to  remove  obstacles  out  of  the 
way  of  an  annual  interchange  of  friendly  sentiments  bet>veen  the 
two  bodies  of  representative  men  in  actual  session.  It  was  not 
supposed  that  the  action  taken  would  directly  affect  the  people  at 
large.  We  may  imagine  the  adjustment  complete,  without  any 
closer  affinity  of  the  Churches ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
cordial  relations  might  exist  among  the  members  without  any  cor- 
respondence whatever.  The  moral  effect  of  such  a  formal  ad- 
justment of  differences  might  be  very  favorable,  but  it  depends 
altogether  upon  the  significance  of  the  steps  taken  in  accomplish- 
ing it. 

And  here  we  are  brought  to  inquire  into  the  extent  to  which 
the  proposed  reciprocal  action  of  the  two  late  Assemblies  is  cal- 
culated to  reconcile  the  alienated  membership  of  the  two  Churches. 
We  understand  the  reproach  of  complicity  in  "a  wicked  rebellion" 
to  be  still  retained  as  an  unretracted  record  of  the  Northern  As- 
sembly, applicable  to  all  ministers  and  members  of  the  Soutlicrn 
Church  who  took  a  willing  part  in  our  civil  war.  The  charges 
of  heresy,  blasphemy,  and  schism,  made  against  our  Assembly, 
are  formally  withdrawn  ;  but  those  expressions  which  referred  to 
the  political  and  military  actions  of  individuals,  however  injuri- 
ous, are  especially  reaffirmed,  and  are  permanent  testimonies 
against  the  good  character  of  our  people.  We  understand  tliat 
even  the  members  of  the  Atlanta  Assembly,  who  glory  in  the 
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services  they  rendered  to  the  Confederacy,  are  yet  under  the  ban 
of  ecclesiastical  denunciation,  issued  by  so  many  courts  of  the 
Northern  Church  during  the  war.  If  so,  it  is  fair  to  ask,  What 
has  been  gained  by  a  return  of  the  two  Assemblies  to  mutual 
recognition  and  courtesy  ?  If  the  ministers  and  private  members 
of  our  Church  are  still  unrepentant  for  a  hideous  crime,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  their  representatives  can  be  satisfied  with 
the  withdrawal  of  insult  from  the  temporary  body  to  which  they 
belonged.  .  ,         ,  ,,  .  ^ 

The  use  of  the  probe  is  painful,  it  is  true,'but  sometimes  very 
necessary,  and  we  desire  to  explain  this  matter  with  all  fidelity. 
The  attitude  of  the  Northern  Assembly  towards  the  "sin  of  re- 
bellion," is,  we  are  assured,  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  Now, 
these  various  loyal  resolutions,  as  Dr.  Johnson  truly  insists, 
do  reflect  with  unabated  force  upon  the  Christian  character  of 
most  of  our  people.  They  are  necessarily  "offensive,"  as  between 
man  and  man,  and  no  amount  of  bowing  and  scraping  between 
the  two  Assemblies  can  obliterate  the  record.  If  Dr.  Johnson 
is  correct  in  stating  that  all  these  expressions  of  loyalty  and  de- 
nunciation for  rebellion  are  now  reaffirmed,  by  a  refusal  to  re- 
tract, we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  restoration  of  frater- 
nal relations  is  to  be  confined  to  the  Assemblies,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  Churches  are  to  be  left  in  their  original  antago- 
nism. The  mutual  epithets  of  "traitor"  and  "tyrant"  are  to 
remain  applicable  in  the  intercourse  of  individuals,  whilst  their 
representatives  are  gushing  with  fraternity  on  the  floors  of  the 
bodies  at  Lexington  and  Saratoga. 

It  is  not  an  answer  to  all  this  that  time  heals  the  wounds  of 
Consistency  requires  an  unchangeable  record  to  mean  the 


war. 


same  now  that  it  did  twenty-five  years  ago.  If  the  so-called  re- 
bellion was  a  great  crime  of  the  individual  citizen  then,  it  is  still 
a  stain  upon  his  character,  partially  obliterated  if  repented  of, , 
but  glaring  in  all  its  heinous  turpitude  if  no  repentance  has  been 
manifested.  Arson  or  burglary,  committed  in  early  years,  never 
cease  to  aifect  the  standing  in  society  of  the  culprit  in  after-life ; 
and  treason  and  wicked  rebellion  must  descend  as  a  badge  of  in- 
famy to  children's  children.     If  this  is  the  true  relation  of  the 
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two  Churches,  fraternity  between  their  members  will  be  of  slow 
growth.  Mere  resolutions  of  politeness,  the  hollow  courtesy  of 
diplomacy,  wnll  not  reconcile  our  people  to  a  permanent  reproach. 
Such  formality  did  not  constitute  the  mutual  love  and  confidence 
of  the  primitive  disciples.  It  was  not  understood  between  Peter 
and  Paul  that  they  were  to  be  courteous  as  members  of  the 
council  of  Jerusalem,  but  might  reproach  each  other  in  private  as 
a  minion  of  Rome,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  obstinate,  rebellious 
Jew,  on  the  other. 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  on  a  cal;n  survey  of  the  field,  than 
this,  that  Christian  confidence,  in  complete  reciprocity,  is  the 
true  desideratum  between  the  Churches.  Has  this  point  been 
reached  by  recent  negotiation,  or  not?  By  no  means.  The 
Southern  Assembly  recedes  from  no  avowed  principle,  but  re- 
tracts all  expressions  implying  reproach  against  the  Northern 
Assemblies.  The  Northern  Assembly  recedes  from  no  avowed 
principle  and  retracts  three  specific  charges,  expressly  reserving 
against  the  constituents  of  the  other  Assembly  all  implied 
charges  of  wicked  complicity  in  rebellion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  spirit  of  the  two  concurrent  resolutions  is  one  of  love  and 
confidence.  They  seem  to  declare  that  the  barriers  of  the  war 
are  broken  down,  and  that  a  new  era  of  cordial  intercourse  has 
dawned  upon  the  Churches.  There  is  a  wide  diiference,  appa- 
rently, between  the  relations  now  supposed  to  be  established,  and 
those  which  subsisted  during  and  long  after  the  conflict.  The 
spirit  of  the  two  Churches  is  supposed  to  be  revolutionised,  and 
yet  there  is  nothing  to  correspond  with  it  on  the  records  of  the 
Assemblies,  except  the  concurrent  resolutions,  which,  as  ex- 
plained, do  not  retract,  but  reaffirm,  the  original  reproach.  It  is 
too  plain  to  require  repetition,  that  the  posture  of  the  Northern 
Church,  as  taken  by  its  General  Assembly,  is  inconsistent  with 
its  own  professed  spirit ;  and,  if  so,  the  thing  needed  is  a  con- 
fession that  the  language  put  upon  record  during  the  war  was  the 
result  of  political  excitement,  and  is  now  repudiated.  It  is  a 
mere  fiction  that  resolutions  of  loyalty,  involving  reproach  upon 
the  Christian  character  of  our  people,  were  necessarily  adopted. 
If  adopted  at  all,  it  was  easy  to  put  them  in  a  form  consistent 
with  fraternal  sentiments  towards  others. 
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It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  a 
portion  of  our  membership  with  the  correspondence  of  the  As- 
semblies of  hist  year  arises  from  a  sense  of  wrong  in  the  political 
action  of  the  Northern  Church,  and  we  are  impelled  by  convic- 
tions of  justice  to  examine  into  the  righto^  an  ecclesiastical  body 
to  entertain  such  action.  ^^^^ 

From  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
two  interpretations  of  that  instrument  have  divided  the  states- 
men and  citizens  of  the  United  States  into  two  parties,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  one  being  north,  and  the  majority  of  the  other  be- 
m(T  south,  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Extremists  on  both  sides 
held  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Government  directly  opposite. 
On  one  side,  it  was  contended  that  the  Union  was  sacred,  al- 
tliough  the  Constitution  should  perish.  On  the  other,  it  was 
maintained  that  any  State  might  secede,  if  it  judged  the  compact 
to  be  broken  by  the  Government.  It  was  never  imagined  by  any 
portion  of  the  public  that  the  advocates  of  these  opposite  views 
were  guilty  of  any  moral  error  in  holding  them.  They  held 
equal  positions  in  the  Government,  and  were  equally  respected 
by  their  countrymen.  The  Churches  never  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  either  party,  and  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  making  party 
dogmas  a  test  of  Christian  character.  The  secessionist  and  the 
coercionist  sat  side  by  side  in  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  the 
taunt  of  wickedness  was  never  hurled  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Such  were  their  relations  until  the  political  crisis  came.  None 
but  a  few  wild  fjxnatics  imagined  that  a  man  was  wicked  in  being 
a  Monarchist,  like  Alexander  Hamilton,  or  a  State  Rights  man, 
like  John  C.  Calhoun.  This  shows  a  clear  distinction,  every- 
where apprehended,  between  such  opinions  and  bad  moral  prin- 
ciples. The  mere  fact  that  the  opinions  were  held  in  the  abstract, 
and  not  carried  into  execution,  does  not  account  for  this  distinc- 
tion ;  for,  in  morals,  the  approval  of  crime  in  the  abstract,  is 
itself  universally  regarded  by  good  men  as  criminal.  A  polyga- 
mist  is  condemned,  whether  he  practises  according  to  his  prin- 
ciples or  not. 

The  precepts  and  example  of  our  Lord  are  the  safest  of  all 
guides  in  all  such  matters.  It  is  true  that  we  are  exhorted  by 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  2 — 10. 
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inspired  apostles  to  submit  to  and  pray  for  "the  powers  that  be." 
It  is  true  that  history  furnishes  countless  precedents  for  the  legit- 
imate action  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  reference  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  subjects  to  the  sovereign  and  of  citizens  to  the  state.  It 
is  also  true  that,  even  during  our  revolutionary  war,  the  councils 
of  the  Church  sometimes  pronounced  decisions  upon  the  merits  of 
the  contest.  How  far  these  latter  deliverances  were  justifiable 
is  a  question  with  which  we  do  not  meddle,  because  they  are  no 
precedents  for  us,  who  were  called  to  pass  througli  a  conflict  of 
entirely  different  conditions.  The  issue  in  our  case  was  between 
two  interpretations  of  a  written  compact,  both  of  which  had  been 
treated  as  legitimate  and  honorable  from  the  first.  And  we  con- 
tend that  the  Presbyterian  Church  proceeded  upon  sound  scrip- 
tural principles  in  its  policy  of  silence  through  so  many  years  of 
political  agitation  previous  to  the  war.  The  precepts  and  conduct 
of  the  Divine  Master  were  clearly  indicated  in  his  word,  and  con- 
servative Christians  recognised  their  obligation  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. 

We  know  that  the  government  of  Judea  was,  in  his  day,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  by  some  sort  of  compact  resulting  from  a 
state  of  war.  We  know  that  there  were  two  parties  in  the  state, 
the  one  favorable,  and  the  other  opposed  to  the  Roman  ascendan- 
cy. We  know  that  Christ  never,  by  word  or  deed,  committed 
himself  to  either  of  these  parties.  He  emphatically  taught  that 
his  kingdom  was  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  political  issues  of  the  times.  He  exhorted  the  people  to 
"render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's,"  and  thus  distinctly  affirmed  that  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  spheres  are  wide  apart  in  their  nature,  and 
that  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  two  do  not  necessarily  con- 
flict. There  may  have  been  a  difference  between  the  parties  in 
reference  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  a  fundamental  principle 
may  have  been  involved  in  the  controversy.  Yet  no  word  escaped 
his  lips  that  could,  in  the  least  degree,  be  understood  as  commit- 
ting him  to  either  side.  On  moral  questions  he  was  never  silent 
or  equivocal.  He  probed  them  to  the  very  bottom.  And,  there- 
fore, we  have  a  right  to  say  that  his  reserve,  in  reference  to  the 
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question  of  Jewish  independence,  conveys  a  lesson  which  our 
Church  was  wise  in  following  until  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
late  war  began  to  operate. 

Here  then  was  a  great  fundamental  question  in  American  poli- 
tics, honestly  and  honorably  entertained  on  both  sides,  and  about 
to  be  referred,  practically,  not  theoretically,  to  the  arbitrament  of 
physical  force.  Every  citizen  was  called  upon  to  decide  upon  his 
duty  in  the  temporal  sphere,  according  to  the  best  light  he  could 
obtain.  The  Church  was  expected  to  act  in  its  spiritual  sphere 
as  it  was  taught  to  act  by  its  Head.  The  great  question  was,, 
Did  the  Lord  lay  down  any  rule  or  principle  by  which  it  could  be 
guided?  If  he  did,  the  Church  might  be  justified  in  its  action 
proclaiming  loyalty  to  the  General  Government  to  be  the  religious 
duty  of  the  citizens  of  the  seceded  States,  and  denouncing  resist- 
ance as  a  crime  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  If  he  did  not,  this  ac- 
tion was  a  usurpation,  violative  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen.  When 
the  Northern  Church  is  challenged  to  point  out  its  authority  to 
take  the  action  it  adopted,  it  is  compelled  to  do  what  the  Lord 
ever  declined  to  do  himself  in  reference  to  Jewish  politics.  It  is 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  undertaking  an  interpretation,  not  only 
of  the  Scriptures,  but  of  the  terms  of  the  political  compact  which 
defines  the  Union.  For  it  is  obvious  that  no  scripture  can  be 
available  until  the  actual  case  is  fully  stated.  It  was  necessary 
therefore  that  the  Church  should  weigh  thoroughly  all  the  pros 
and  cons,  which,  for  two  generations,  had  divided  the  people  of  the 
Union  into  two  honestly  differing  parties.  It  is  historical  that, 
"without  deliberation,  and  without  reference  to  the  terms  of  com- 
pact, with  a  blind  infatuation  which  nothing  but  the  excitement 
of  the  hour  can  excuse,  the  Church  proceeded  to  decide  for  its 
members  in  all  the  seceding  States,  the  most  momentous  and  dif- 
ficult political  question  that  ever  agitated  a  nation.  The  decision 
was,  that  secession  was  ^^  wicked  rebellion'  against  a  Government 
recognised  as  sacred  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For,  unless  the 
Northern  interpretation  of  the  compact  was  scripturally  true,  and^ 
the  Northern  theory  of  the  Government  made  it  a  religiously 
sacred  object,  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  plea  for  the  position 
the  Church  assumed. 
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■■^  It  cannot  therefore  be  denied  that  the  Northern  General  Asr 
sembly  did,  during  the  war,  positively  adjudicate  the  question  of 
primary  allegiance,  and  decided  that  some  of  the  wisest  statesmen 
and  jurists  our  country  ever  produced,  including  some  of  the  very 
framers  of  the  Government,  were  altogether  wrong  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  its  character;  and  then,  in  the  light  of  that  infallible 
conclusion,  pronounced  it  immoral  to  carry  into  action  the  errors 
it  had  never  before  condemned.  The  justification  of  these  pro- 
ceedings depends,  of  course,  upon  the  two  conditions,  that  the 
judgment  was  by  competent  authority,  and  that  it  'w&sjust  in  the 
light  of  the  word  of  God. 

.  No  proposition  can  be  clearer  than  this,  that,  even  supposing 
the  Church  to  be  a  competent  judge  in  the  premises,  the  decision 
was  unjust  in  holding  the  individual  citizen  responsible,  in  a 
moral  sense,  for  his  view  of  his  duty.  His  right  to  entertain  the 
very  principle  upon  which  he  acted  had  been  all  along  recognised 
without  a  wlusper  of  instruction  as  to  its  immoral  aspect.  There 
was  no  scriptural  precept  that  could  possibly  guide  an  inquirer  in 
his  interpretation  of  a  political  compact.  It  was  like  the  construc- 
tion to  be  put  upon  a  will  or  a  deed.  The  Scriptures  never  afford 
any  assistance  in  such  an  undertaking,  and  the  inquiry  is,  from 
beginning  to  end,  an  inquiry  for  facts.  IIow  then  could  any  im- 
moral quality  attach  to  such  an  investigation,  except  such  com- 
mon human  infirmity  as  is  liable  to  impair  all  the  exercises  of  the 
mind  ?  The  mere  ecclesiastic,  in  liis  ignorance  of  the  political 
history  of  the  country,  is  in  the  habit  of  reasoning  from  assumed 
premises  directly  to  the  point.  To  him,  it  is  as  plain  as  the  nose 
on  his  face,  that  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government  is  always 
a  religious  duty,  and  resistance  to  its  power  a  flagrant  crime. 
He  derives  this  from  the  plain  statement  that  the  Constitution  is 
"the  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  and  he  does  not  know  that  he  has 
assumed  the  very  premises  upon  which  his  conclusion  is  reached 
without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  question,  the 
solution  of  which  was  a  puzzle  to  our  ablest  statesmen.  He  does 
not  know  that  one  party  in  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Con- 
stitution regarded  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen  as  due  to  the  su- 
preme law  through  his  allegiance  to  the  State,  and  obligatory  only 
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so  long  as  the  State  continues  to  be  a  member  of  the  Union.  He 
does  not  know  that  some  of  the  States  entered  the  Union,  as  un- 
derstood by  one  of  the  parties,  with  reservation  of  the  right  to  re- 
assume  an  independent  position,  if  in  its  judgment  the  compact 
should  not  be  fulfilled.  He  does  not  know  that  according  to  the 
same  interpretation,  the  secession  of  the  States  was  a  valid  act, 
necessarily  withdrawing  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen  from  the 
General  Government,  in  virtue  of  the  primary  allegiance  due  to 
the  State  itself.  In  consequence  of  this  ignorance  he  was  pre- 
pared to  assume  as  unquestionable  that  which  many  patriotic 
statesmen  had  altogether  denied,  that  the  Government  was  clothed 
with  power  to  coerce  the  citizens  of  a  State  into  rebellion  against 
it.  It  was  easy  to  infer  from  such  premises  that  acquiescence  in 
secession  was  "wicked  rebellion"  against  the  Union,  and  that 
such  citizens  were  guilty  of  a  degree  of  crime  which  warranted 
their  subjugation  by  arms.  But  it  is  manifest  that  whatever  mo- 
tives of  policy,  or  even  of  self-preservation,  the  North  may  have 
felt,  impelling  it  to  such  a  war  as  was  waged  against  the  South, 
the  charge  of  a  "wicked  rebellion"  is  not  sustained  by  anything 
approaching  a  demonstration.  The  South  regarded  the  Union  as 
a  compact  between  States  which  had  been  grossly  violated,  and 
the  seceding  States  acted  on  the  conscientious  belief  of  their  peo- 
ple that  a  withdrawal  was  the  only  remedy  left.  They  honestly 
believed  that  the  Constitution  was  the  bond  that  constituted  the 
Union,  and  that  a  violation  of  the  connecting  link  was  a  dissolu- 
tion of  that  Union.  Successful  war  might  be  employed  to  com- 
pel them  to  return,  but  the  obedience  of  the  citizen  to  the  re- 
quirements of  his  State  could  not  be  construed  as  rebellion,  which 
is  an  individual  act.  Right  or  wrong,  this  was  the  political  faith 
wliicli  our  people  derived  from  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  which  had  been  fearlessly  advocated,  on  the  hustings  and  in 
the  Senate,  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  Government.  Re- 
hellion  against  an  undivided  sovereignty  is  easily  defined.  But 
when  the  sovereignty  is  subdivided  as  in  our  system,  and  the  citi- 
zen owes  allegiance  to  two  distinct  powers,  the  definition  fails. 
He  may  be  in  a  situation  where  obedience  to  the  one  implies  re- 
sistance to  the  other.     The  question  then  arises,  not  only  which 
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is  supreme,  but  which  is  primary.  The  secondary  and  derivative 
may  be  supreme,  as  under  the  American  Union,  and  yet  the  pri- 
mary sovereignty  may  be  regarded  us  the  more  sacred  of  the  two. 
State  sovereignty  being  the  original  source  of  Federal  sovereignty 
may,  for  definite  purposes,  relinquish  the  supremacy  to  its  crea- 
ture, and,  being  disappointed  in  its  aim,  may  resume  its  former 
dignity.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  view  taken  by  the  seceding 
States,  and,  so  far  as  the  individual  citizen  is  concerned,  it  re- 
duces his  crime  to  a  mere  shadow.  If  his  act  was  rebellion,  his 
refusal  would  also  have  been  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  his 
own  commonwealth.  In  making  his  choice  between  these  alterna- 
tives, he  had  a  task  which  to  many  was  trying  alike  to  the  head 
and  the  heart.  Who  will  undertake  to  demonstrate  that  such  a 
choice  lay  between  loyalty  and  treason  ?  In  the  sight  of  heaven 
it  was  generally  decided  on  both  sides  under  an  honest  conviction 
of  duty,  and  thousands  attested  their  conscientiousness  in  heroic 
death.  One  Christian  brother  had  no  right  whatever,  in  such  a 
controversy,  to  brand  another  with  a  tyrant's  or  a  traitor's  infamy. 
Much  less  had  a  grave  Assembly  of  ministers  and  elders  any 
justification  for  a  decision  which  pronounced  one  interpretation 
holy  and  just,  and  the  other  false  and  treacherous. 

But  we  most  earnestly  deny  the  competency  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council  to  entertain  such  a  question.  We  have  shown  that  the 
Lord  himself  declined  to  commit  himself  and  followers  to  either 
political  faction  among  the  Jews.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
combines  to  indicate  that  had  a  revolution  been  attempted  in  his 
day,  he  would  have  kept  himself  aloof  from  all  complicity  in  it. 
He  would  not  have  commended  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  Caesar,  nor 
denounced  the  struggles  of  his  countrymen  as  "a  wicked  rebellion." 
The  Church  which  he  has  founded  is  an  institution  for  all  nations, 
and  cannot,  consistently  with  his  example,  devote  itself  to  the 
interests  of  any  party  in  peace  or  war.  There  is  a  right  and  also 
a  wrong  side  to  every  controversy  of  a  political  nature.  But  it 
would  be  fatal  to  the  Church  if  she  were  tempted  to  intervene  as 
a  party  on  such  occasions,  however  plain  the  case  might  be. 
When,  in  international  strife,  ecclesiastical  authorities  declare 
their  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  contest,  they  to  that  extent 
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sacrifice  their  catholicity  to  national  feeling.  And  in  a  civil  con- 
flict it  is  obvious  that  a  partisan  spirit  in  a  Church  betrays  more 
of  the  influence  of  the  world  than  of  that  of  the  gospel. 

In  a  Presbyterian  Assembly,  the  members  are  both  Christians 
and  citizens.  Their  individual  feelings  and  opinions  on  political 
questions  have  their  proper  sphere  in  the  outside  world.  With 
them  they  have  nothing  to  do  whilst  engaged  in  their  spiritual 
offices.  They  transcend  their  commission  whenever  they  under- 
take to  decide  questions  that  belong  to  political  life.  But  never 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  was  there  an  occasion  when  such  a 
course  was  more  contrary  to  the  example  of  Christ,  than  that  pre- 
sented in  our  late  civil  war.  It  was  undertaken  by  the  Church, 
not  only  to  urge  the  duty  of  loyalty  to  constituted  government, 
but  when  the  great  question  was,  which  was  the  true  object  of 
loyalty,  to  determine  for  the  people  the  very  point  which  they 
claimed  a  right  to  settle  themselves.  That  question  was  narrowed 
down  to  the  simplest  terms.  Each  State,  on  acceding  to  the 
Union,  had  established  a  dual  government  within  its  bounds. 
Did  it  retain  the  right  to  abrogaite  both  at  discretion,  or  only  one  ? 
The  overthrow  of  the  Federal  authority  might  have  been  a  viola- 
tion of  the  compact,  and  even  an  act  of  war ;  but  was  it  rebellion  f 
And  if  so,  was  it  wicked  rebellion  ?  We  do  not  discuss  these 
questions,  but  we  contend  that  they  were  open  questions,  which 
no  tribunal  on  earth  was  competent  to  decide — not  even  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  which  was  created  for  well 
defined  purposes,  excluding  such  an  issue.  And  this  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  undisputed  fact,  that  several  of  the  States  express- 
ly reserved  the  right  of  judgment  to  themselves. 

The  competency  of  a  Church  Council  to  review  the  action  of  a 
State  Convention,  to  absolve  its  citizens  from  the  paramount  al- 
legiance which  it  claimed,  and  to  pronounce  obedience  to  its  man- 
dates a  crime  against  heaven,  is  hardly  worthy  of  argument. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  support  for  it  in  the  word  of  God*.  "The 
powers  that  be  are.  ordained  of  God,"  is  the  statement  of  that 
word.  But  this  was  never  understood  in  a  free  country  to  teach 
the  duty  of  a  tame  submission  to  any  government,  merely  because 
it  has  heretofore  existed.     It  was  not  written  to  recognise  the 
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legitimacy  of  the  Roman  Caesars.  It  was  simply  a  warning 
against  turbulent  individuals  to  respect  the  civil  power  in  actual 
exercise.  Anarchy  is  crime.  Law  and  order  must  be  main- 
tained. But  no  one  except  a  mere  sciolist  would  conclude  that 
an  orderly  change  of  the  form  of  government  in  a  state,  accom- 
plished without  ajar  to  the  constitution  of  society,  was  forbidden  ' 
by  the  Apostle,  who  well  knew  that  the  Church  was  destined  to 
live  under  every  system  of  government.     '"■  •     .  \ 

It  may  therefore  be  asked,  from  what  part  of  its  commission 
did  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  derive  its  authority  to 
pronounce  the  Christian  citizens  of  the  seceding  States  guilty  of 
rebellion  at  all,  much  less  of  a  wicked  rebellion  ?  The  absurdity 
of  the  assumption  might  be  exposed  by  a  multitude  of  arguments 
and  illustrations,  if  it  were  necessary.  But,  fortunately,  the  day 
has  gone  by  when  such  a  claim  could  be  decently  defended. 
Among  the  great  mass  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  although 
the  term  of  "rebellion"  is  retained,  and  has  not  lost  its  opprobri- 
ous significance,  men  in  their  ordinary  business  and  social  inter- 
course are  careful  to  abstain  from  its  use.  It  is  implied  in  all  the 
reviving  amenities  of  daily  life,  that  the  late  war  had  its  origin  in 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  mere  act  of  participation 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  matter  of  reproach.  The  Northern 
(jeneral  Assembly  would  be  chargeable  with  gross  hypocrisy  if  it 
did  not  sincerely  adopt  this  sentiment  in  its  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion. If  it  adheres  to  the  phraseology  used  during  the  war,  it 
cannot  adhere  to  the  significance  of  the  language  employed.  And 
yet  it  insists  that  this  language  must  be  perpetuated  as  its  re- 
corded testimony  against  the  sin  of  secession.  We  have  shown 
its  departure  from  its  commission  in  adopting  such  deliverances, 
and  now  we  would  like  to  know  some  good  reason  for  adhering 
to  them  when  the  significance  of  their  phraseology  is  lost.  No 
one  has  ever  been  tried  and  convicted,  in  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
court,  of  the  alleged  crime  of  "rebellion."  What  has  become  of 
the  criminality  implied  in  all  their  political  «md  religious  denun- 
ciations ?  The  "traitor"  is  now  embraced  with  a  gush  of  cordi- 
ality in  all  assemblies  of  Church  and  State.  It  is,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent,  sincere.     But  if  sincere,   ought  an  injurious  and  unwar- 
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ranted  form  of  testimony  to  be  retained  upon  the  records  of  the 
Cliurch,  which  fastens,  for  all  time,  the  stigma  of  wickedness 
upon  all  Southern  Presbyterians  who  took  part  in  the  political 
act  of  secession  ?  Even  among  the  members  of  our  General  As- 
sembly, to  meet  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  May,  there  will  be 
many  in  whose  faces  these  records  will  be  flung,  with  the  uncan- 
celled charge  that  they  were  once  involved  in  "a  wicked  rebellion,", 
of  which  they  have  given  no  sign  of  repentance.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  delegates  accredited  to  the  Northern  Assembly  with  our 
warm  salutations,  will  be  under  the  same  ban  as  individuals. 
They  will  doubtless  be  received  with  much  politeness  and  cordi- 
ality. And  yet  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  assures  us  that  the  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  testimony  which  proclaimed  them  "wicked  rebels"  can- 
not possibly  be  retracted.  We  do  not  understand  such  a  trans- 
action !  No  wonder  it  requires  a  series  of  resolutions,  each  ex- 
planatory of  its  predecessor.  But  explanation  is  impossible.  The 
case  requires  the  retraction  of  reproach,  the  withdrawal  of 
stigma  from  the  past  Christian  character,  not  only  of  our  Assem- 
bly, but  of  its  personnel,  and  of  our  membership  at  large.  It  is 
substantially  done  in  the  Concurrent  Resolution,  and  in  the  whole 
tone  of  society.  'Why  should  it  not  be  done  on  the  records  ?  We 
feel  confident  that  a  majority  of  their  Assembly  would  have 
adopted  the  Concurrent  Resolution  without  explanation  or  limita- 
tion. A  fair  criticism,  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Johnson's  letter,  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  explanation  did  modify  the  sense  of  the  origi- 
nal, so  as  to  render  it  more  acceptable  to  a  hesitating  minority. 
It  purported  to  make  it  more  explicit,  and  this  implied  dissatis- 
faction with  the  terms  of  the  message.  If  it  was  susceptible,  as 
assumed,  of  two  different  interpretations,  it  was  adapted  in  one 
sense  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  and  this  without  knowing 
positively  in  what  sense  it  was  meant  by  the  other  party.  This 
seems  to  us  a  clear  case  of  modification;  for  the  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution was  not  adopted  in  its  own  terms,  but  in  a  sense  conveyed 
niore  explictly  by  the  terms  of  the  other.  The  explanatory  reso- 
lution was  a  condition,  a  sine  qua  non,  in  the  transaction,  and 
"modified"  the  phraseology  of  the  original,  so  as  to  give  to  it  an 
explicitness  which  it  did  not  of  itself  convey.^  .    • 

Note. — It  is  of  comparatively  little  importance  whether  Dr.  John- 
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But,  independently  of  all  verbal  criticism,  we  hold  that  it  ig 
due  to  our  people,  as  well  as  to  the  General  Assembly,  that  lan- 
guage importing  crime,  unauthorised  by  the  Scriptures,  unneces- 
sarily used,  incompatible  with  historical  facts,  and  now  generally 
repudiated  in  polite  circles,  should  no  longer  be  adhered  to  in 
the  records  of  religious  bodies,  merely  on  the  ground  of  preserv- 
ing an  appearance  of  consistency.  Some  of  our  ministers,  it  is 
true,  declare  that  they  have  no  objection  to  the  epithets  employed. 
They  may  be  ever  so  harmless  in  themselves ;  but  when  we  de- 
mand reparation,  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  partial  one. 
We  cannot  consistently  receive  a  withdrawal  from  the  Assembly 
of  certain  specific  charges,  when  in  the  same  breath  we  are  noti- 
fied that  another  charge  that  applies  alike  to  ministers  and  mem- 
bers, is  not,  and  cannot  be,  withdrawn.  But  for  the  pride  of  con- 
sistency, it  certainly  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  Northern  General 
Assembly  to  declare  that,  whilst  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  its 
branch  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  duty  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment remain  unaltered,  it  is  willing  to  acknowledge  that,  during 
the  late  war,  it  was  led,  by  the  very  form  of  these  sentiments,  to 
make  political  decisions  which  the  Bible  and  its  Constitution  did 
not  authorise,  and  which  it  now  repudiates,  at  least  so  far  as  its 
records  import  censure  upon  the  Christian  character  of  their 
Southern  brethren. 

We  make  no  demand  upon  our  Northern  brethren.'  Our  posi- 
tion is  plain.  We  simply  indicate  what  is  needed,  if  true,  heart- 
felt fraternity  between  the  two  denominations  is  the  object.  We 
hope  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  is  progressing,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple on  both  sides  are  ready  to  drop  the  language  of  partisans  and 
belligerents.     But  common  sense  and  common  decency  require 

son's  Resolution  "modified"  or  only  "explained"  the  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution. He  knows  his  ovrn  purpose  better  than  others.  But  that  he  is 
in  error  concerniniy  the  matter  is  easily  illustrated.  If  he  had  put  his 
explanation,  as  a  joaj'ewiAe*!*,  in  the  Concurrent  Resolution,  instead  of 
attaching  it,  it  would  have  modified  it  by  limitin«;  its  meaning.  It  was 
adopted  with  the  parenthesis  virtually  included,  but  sent  back  without 
it.  Who,  then,  can  deny  that  the  Concurrent  Resolution  was  adopted 
by  his  Assembly  in  a  modified  form  f  He  insists  that  it  did  not  change 
its  meaning,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  sought  to  amend  its  language^ 
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that  such  language  shall  not  be  sacredly  preserved,  as  embalm- 
ing for  the  admiration  of  future  generations  those  political  aver- 
sions, resentments,  and  passions  which  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  designed  to  cover  with  the  mantle  of  charity,  and  finally  to 
extinguish  for  ever.  -        , 

To  sum  up  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  possible,  we  are  not  satis- 
fied, because  complete  reciprocity  has  not  been  attained,  and  com- 
plete justice  has  not  .been  done.  If  Dr.  Johnson  is  correct,  our 
Assembly  has  received  clean  papers  on  three  specific  points; 
but  so  far  as  the  loyalty  resolutions  of  the  other  body  have  affect- 
ed the  Christian  character  of  our  Church,  in  its  ministry  and 
membership,  in  reference  to  political  and  military  transactions, 
we  are  told  that  no  reparation  can  be  made,  and  the  children  of 
the  Church  must  continue  to  be  exposed  to  an  inheritance  of 
shame.  It  was  neeessary  for  the  Northern  Assemblies  to  testify 
against  the  wickedness  of  the  rebellion,  and  this  testimony,  how- 
ever "off'ensive"  in  its  form,  is  like  a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians that  changeth  not.  If  the  records  of  our  Assembly  con- 
tained any  corresponding  imputations  upon  the  Northern  Presby- 
terians as  guilty  of  "a  wicked  war  of  conquest,"  we  have  not  seen 
them,  and  therefore  we  maintain  that  full  reciprocity  between 
the  two  constituencies  has  not  been  attained.  And  this,  notwith- 
standing the  ease  with  which  the  substance  of  the  loyal  resolu- 
tions might  have  been  preserved,  whilst  their  offensive  phraseol- 
ogy might  have  been  disowned. 

We  are  not  satisfied,  because,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  shown,  there 
was  no  occasion  whatever  to  assure  "sane"  men  that  the  posture 
of  loyalty  was  not  abandoned  by  adopting  the  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion; and  therefore  the  reaflBrmation  of  the  loyal  and  denuncia- 
tory deliverances,  with  all  their  liberal  offers  of  hlood  and  treasure^ 
was  entirely  gratuitous  and  necessarily  offensive. 

We  are  not  satisfied,  because  the  transaction  reopened  the  main 
issue  between  the  two  Churches,  when  the  aim  of  our  Assembly 
was  to  consign  it,  as  far  as  it  could,  to  oblivion.  That  issue,  all 
men  know,  is  in  reference  to  the  right  of  a  church  court  to  resolve 
itself  virtually  into  a  self-appointed  political  convention,  decide 
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for  the  conscience  a  fundamental  question  of  constitutional  law 
and  urge  upon  the  citizen  the  sacred  duty  of  a  bloody  crusade 
against  those  who  honestly  differed  from  them.  It  is  not  object- 
ed to,  as  a  mere  political  exhibition,  but  because  it  assumed  an 
ecclesiastical  sanctity,  and  was  intended  to  convince  the  world 
that  Southern  Christians  were  guilty  of  a  crime  which  the  Chris- 
tian religion  clearly  reprobated.  Those  resolutions,  adopted  by 
religious  bodies,  were  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  brutal  con- 
quest, and  contributed  their  share  to  the  consummation  of  ruin  in 
fire  and  blood.  The  cloak  of  ecclesiastical  authority  is  too  thin 
a  disguise  to  prevent  all  sober  minds  from  now  perceiving  that  it 
was  political  madness  that  inspired  them.  Their  reassertion  implies 
a  stubborn  adherence,  on  the  part  of  a  few,  to  those  errors  and 
passions  which  the  many  on  both  sides  ardently  desire  to  bury 
and  forget.  •  James  A.  Waddell. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


DK.  EDWIN  A.  ABBOTT  ON  THE  GENUINENESS  OF 

SECOND  PETER. 

In  the  great  revival  of  interest  in  all  branches  of  Biblical 
Criticism  which  is  at  present  in  progress,  it  cannot  seem  strange 
that  such  a  book  as  2  Peter  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
The  fact  is,  at  all  events,  illustrated  by  the  appearance  from 
English  presses,  during  the  course  of  the  "publishers'  year,"  ex- 
tending from  the  autumn  of  1881  to  the  autumn  of  1882,  of  at 
least  four  important  (inter  alia  minora)  discussions  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  that  Epistle.  It  may  also  be  a  significant  mark  of  the 
temper  of  the  times  that  no  two  of  these  discussions  reach  the 
same  conclusion.  Dr.  Huther,^  who  examines  the  question  with 
the  painstaking  care-  that  behoved  a  German  scholar  and  a  con- 

^  Critical  and  Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  General  Epistles  of  Peter 
and  Jude.  By  Joh.  Ed.  Uuther,  Ph.  D.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  See 
p.^84.     ^^--  _  .,^ 
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tinuer  of  Meyer's  Commentary,  but  who  does  not  succeed  in  pre- 
venting our  missing  the  master's  own  hand,  comes  simply  to  a 
verdict  of  non  liquet.  "If,  then,"  he  says,  "the  grounds  for  and 
ao-ainst  the  authenticity  are  thus  evenly  balanced,  there  is  here 
presented  a  problem  which  is  not  yet  solved,  and  which  perhaps 
cannot  be  solved."  Caiion  Farrar,  after  a  discussion  in  which  he 
has,  as  is  his  wont,  smelted  rhetoric  and  argument  into  one  glow- 
ing mass,  finally  follows  a  hint  of  Jerome's,^  and  asserts  for  the 
Epistle  a  modified  genuineness.  He  cannot  find  in  it  either 
Peter's  individual  style  or  characteristic  expressions ;  he  recog- 
nises in  it  a  diiferent  mode  of  workmanship  from  his.  Yet  it 
seems  to  him  "impossible  to  read  it  without  recognising  in  it  an 
accent  of  inspiration,  and  without  seeing  a  'grace  of  superinten- 
dence' at  work  in  the  decision  by  which  it  was  finally  allowed  to 
take  its  place  among  the  canonical  books."  ^  He  thinks  "that 
St.  Peter  may  have  lent  his  name  and  the  weight  of  his  authority 
to  thoughts  expressed  in  the  language  of  another;"^  "that  we 
have  not  here  the  words  and  style  of  the  great  Apostle,  but  that 
he  lent  to  this  Epistle  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  the  assistance 
of  his  advice."  *  Professor  Lumby,  after  an  examination  of  the 
internal  evidences  for  the  Epistle  which  cannot  be  characterised 
by  any  lower  term  than  brilliant,  concludes  that  it  points  clearly 
to  St.  Peter  as  its  author,  and  that  "it  bears  its  witness  in  itself"  '^ 
Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  who  investigates  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  assigning  the  Epistle  to  Peter,  in  a  paper  at  once  learned, 
acute,  and  intensely  interesting,  which  runs  through  three  num- 
bers of  a  critical  journal,  concludes  that  it  cannot  be  by  Peter, 
is  unworthy  in  style,  barren  in  thought,  a  plagiarism  from  first 
to  last,  and  depends  on  writings  which  were  not  published  until 
a  quarter  of  a   century    after    Peter's    death.  ^     If  the  careful 


423. 


yEp.ad.  Hedih.,  120,  11. 

^ '^ The  Expositor, ^^  Second  Serie8j^Vol,JJI.,  pi 

^  ''The  Expositor,''  etc.,  p.  409. 

*  The  Early  Days  of  Christianity.  By  F.  W.  Farrar,  J).  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
etc-.    New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     Vol.  I.;  p.  207. 

^  The  Holy  Bible,  etc.  Commentary  and  a  Revision  of  the  Translation. 
By  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  F.  C. 
Cook,  M.  A.,  etc.     Vol.  IV.,  p.  234.  ■      .    >   '  .^     ,, 

^  ''The  Expositor;'  as  above,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  49-63,  139-153,  and  204-219. 
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Huther  cannot  reach  any  conclusion,  and  Drs.  Farrarand  Lumby 
attain  theirs  only  with  difficulty,  and  express  them  with  modest 
over-hesitancy.  Dr.  Abbott  at  least  feels  no  hesitancy  and  ex- 
hibits no  doubt.  His  decision  and  language  alike  are  strong.  If 
we  may  venture  to  compare  the  discussion  with  another,  to  which 
it  has  many  points  of  likeness  (although  certainly  not  in  its 
issue) — that  which  has  arisen  over  the  genuineness  of  the  Chron- 
icle of  Dino  Campagni — we  may  say  that  Dr.  Abbott  uses  the 
method  of  Sheffer-Boichorst  in  the  spirit  of  Fanfani. 

It  will  go  without  saying  that  Dr.  Abbott's  argument  is  attrac- 
tively and  plausibly  presented.  It  constitutes,  indeed,  the  most 
considerable  arraignment  of  the  Epistle  that  has  been  put  forth 
since  the  days  of  the  giants  of  a  half  century  ago.  It  is,  more- 
over, in  its  main  points,  quite  fresh  and  new.  It  certainly  de- 
mands close  attention,  careful  examination  and  sifting.  And  it 
is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  it  will  not  continue  to  be  met  only 
by  "a  conspiracy  of  silence."  Canon  Farrar  expressed  this  hope 
so  long  ago  as  last  June ;  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  his  own 
brief  criticism  is  as  yet  the  only  one  that  has  seen  the  light. ' 
It  is  only  thus  because  more  experienced  students  have  not  seen 
fit  or  found  time  and  opportunity  to  publicly  examine  the  new 
questions  raised,  that  we  have  felt  driven  to  undertake  the  task. 
Whatever  may  be  the  final  result  of  discussion,  it  certainly  can- 
not but  be  a  help  towards  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  the  attainment  of  truth,  for  one  and  another  to  set 
down  frankly,  in  due  honesty,  the  impression  which  Dr.  Abbott's 
arguments  have  made  upon  them.  Such  is  our  purpose  in  this 
paper. 

It  would  be  both  impossible  in  reasonable  space  and  tedious  to 
the  reader  for  us  to  attempt  to  detail  all  the  processes  of  the  in- 
vestigations into  which  a  study  of  Dr.  Abbott's  arguments  necessa- 
rily carries  one.  It  is  well  to  advertise  beforehand,  therefore,  that 
this  paper  does  not  profess  to  make  these  investigations,  but  only  to 

iProf.  Robert  B.  Druminond  {''The  Academy;'  for  October  14,  1882), 
in  reviewing  Canon  Farrar' s  work  on  The  Early  Days  of  Christianity, 
seems  to  accept  Dr.  Abbott's  "discovery"  of  dependence  of  2  Peter  on 
Josephus.     This  is,  however,  only  a  chance  remark,  not  a  criticism. 
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present,  as  clearly  as  may  be,  support,  and  commend,  the  con- 
clusions to  which  we  have,  after  investigation,  arrived.  It  would 
be  pure  aifectation  to  preserve  the  form  of  investigation  merely 
for  effect ;  and  we  cherish  the  hope  that  our  cause  will  not  be 
prejudiced  by  the  frank  confession  that  we  have  not  ventured  to 
write  upon  this  subject  until  after  we  had  reached  our  conclusions 
upon  it.  We  trust  our  study  has  been  carried  through  with  open 
and  tractable  mind ;  we  confess  that  we  write  with  a  foregone 
conclusion.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  becomes  thus  a  defence  of 
the  genuineness  of  2  Peter  against  Dr.  Abbott's  strictures. 

The  same  necessity  for  shunning  inordinate  length  and  tedious- 
ness  forbids  us,  again,  to  attempt  to  supply  an  answer  to  every 
specification  which  Dr.  Abbott  has  made  in  the  course  of  his  three 
articles.  Fortunately,  however,  a  selection  may  be  made  among 
them,  without  great  prejudice  to  our  cause.  Only  certain  por- 
tions of  his  argument  are  new,  and  we  may  fitly  confine  our- 
fine  ourselves  to  these  new  portions,  especially  as  they  happen  to' 
be  also  both  the  most  forcible  in  themselves  and  the  most  relied 
upon  by  Dr.  Abbott.  The  older  arguments,  although  consum- 
mately marshalled,  are  not  essentially  altered  by  his  treatment  of 
them  ;  and  we  may  content  ourselves  in  dealing  with  them  with 
referring  only  to  their  character  and  indicating  that  they  have 
been  answered  fully  in  advance. 

DR.  Abbott's  scheme  of  argument. 


If,  at  the  outset,  we  take  a  general  glance  over  Dr.  Abbott's 
argument  against  the  Epistle,  as  a  whole,  we  will  find  that  it  may 
be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads  :  1.  The  external  evi- 
dence for  the  Epistle  is  altogether  insufficient.  2.  It  is  depen- 
dent, in  a  literary  way,  on  books  which  were  published  only  after 
Peter's  death — such  as  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and 
notably  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus.  3.  It  not  only  borrows 
from  Acts,  1  Peter,  and  especially  Jude,  and  that  in  such  a  way 
as  to  exhibit  its  writer  as  a  barren  plagiarist,  but,  in  borrowing, 
bungles  and  blurs  everything  it  touches.  4.  Its  style  is  wholly 
unworthy  of  an  Apostle — being,  in  fact,  no  style  at  all,  but  only 
a  barbarous  medley  of  words,  such  as  a  vain,  half-taught  Hindoo 
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puts  together  in  trying  to  write  "fine"  English.  5.  It  cannot  be 
by  the  same  writer  who  wrote  1  Peter,  as,  indeed,  this  unworthy 
style,  wliich  is  not  found  in  1  Peter,  sufficiently  witnesses,  and 
fts  is  further  proved  by  other  important  differences  between  the 
two  Epistles,  such  as,  for  example,  their  divergent  use  of  such 
particles  as  express  the  manner  of  thought,  their  divergent  degree 
of  dependence  on  the  Old  Testament,  etc.  6.  Other  internal 
evidences  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  Epistle,  are  not  lacking; 
such  as  the  statement  in  iii.  1,  implying  a  very  close  connexion, 
both  in  its  readers  and  in  time,  with  the  first  Epistle ;  whereas, 
the  implicajbion  of  the  contents  of  the  Epistles  separate  them 
vastly — the  use  of  the  term  "Holy  Mount" — the  authorisation  of 
the  whole  body  of  Paul's  Epistles,  etc.     -,-;;*;•  -/jv 

The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
will  observe  immediately  that  the  new  matter  advanced  by  Dr. 
Abbott  falls  under  the  second  and  fourth   of  these  heads  ;  the 
second  is,  indeed,  Dr.  Abbott's  own  discovery,  Avhile  the  fourth, 
although  old  in  essence,  is  treated  in   so  fresh  a  way  as  to  make 
it  practically  new.     The  otlier  heads  of  argument  only  state  anew 
old  and  well  known  objections,  often  urged  and  often  rebutted, 
and  will  not  demand  from  us  a  renewed  treatment.     A  word  or 
two  only  concerning  them  seems  called  for.     Only  one  of  them 
is  urged  by  Dr.  Abbot  with  any  fulness — the  second  paper  of  his 
series    being    devoted   to  the  discussion  and  illustration   of  the 
"plagiarism"  from  Jude.     The  specialty  of  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  lies,   not  in  an   assertion  of  a  post-apostolic    origin   for 
Jude,  and  conse(|uently  a  fortiori  for  2  Ptster,  nor  in  a  conten- 
tion that  it  is  unworthy  of  jin  Apostle  to  borrow  so  freely  from 
another  writer,  but  in  an  attempt  to   prove  that   the  borrowing 
has  proceeded  after  a  dull,  unintelligent,  distorting,  ignoble  man- 
ner, such  as  is  totally  unworthy  of  any  reputable  writer.     Tliat 
Dr.  Abbott  has  made  out  the  fact  that  2  Peter  does  borrow  from 
Jude,  we  freely   confess;  the  fact  itself  is  well-nigh  patent,   and 
has  been  repeatedly  much  more  fully  and  convincingly   proved 
than  Dr.  Abbott  has  proved  it.     But  that  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  borrowing  has  been  done  in  a  confused,  distorted,  or  unintelli- 
gent manner,  we  can  think  as  little  in  his  case  as  in  the  case  of 
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his  predecessors  who  have  plied  the  same  arguments,  and  have 
been  repeatedly  satisfactorily  replied  to.  ^  We  are  unable  to  dis- 
cover that  Dr.  Abbott  adduces  anything  new  in  this  connexion, 
or  adds  at  all  to  the  force  of  the  old  arguments  ;  we  feel,  there- 
fore, perfectly  safe  in  leaving  his  refutation  to  the  by  no  means 
worn  out  considerations  which  have  refuted  the  same  arguments 
in  the  mouths  of  a  DeWette  and  a  Schwegler.  ^  On  the  other  inter- 
nal arguments  which  he  adduces  against  the  Epistle,  Dr.  Abbott 
only  touches,  as  it  were,  by  the  way.  They  have  been  super- 
abundantly answered  in  advance,  and  Dr.  Lumby,  for  instance, 
has  opposed  to  them  counter  internal  considerations,^  which  hope- 
lessly overshadow  them.  It  would  be  almost  an  impertinence  in 
us  to  mar  the  strength  of  his  admirable  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject, by  adding  a  single  additional  word  to  it  here. 

Dr.  Abbott  does  not  even  state  the  external  evidence,  but  con- 
tents himself  with  a  reference  to  the  admissions  of  Drs.  Lightfoot 
and  Westcott,  and  the  broad  assertion  that  no  trace  of  the  existence 
of  the  letter  can  be  found  earlier  than  the  late  second  century 
(Clement  of  Alexandria).  It  would  be  uncalled  for,  therefore,  to 
turn  aside  from  the  discussion  of  the  arguments  which  he  does 
dcvclof)  in  detail,  to  enter  upon  one  to  which  he  gives  only  this 
one  passing  word  more  fully  than  merely  to  set  opposite  to  his 
assertion  our  counter  assertion  that  Second  Peter  is  quoted  by 
many  writers  before  Clement  of  Alexandria,^  and  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  "trace"  of  the  Epistle  found  in  Clement  of 

'  What  the  opinion  of  the  critics  mentioned  above  is  as  to  the  question  | 
of  the  manner  of  borrowing,  may  be  gleatied  from  the  following.  Huther, 
p.  279,  says  :  "The  firmness  of  2  Peter's  line  of  thought  does  not  in  any 
way  suffer  thereby."  Cf.  p.  256  :  "In  neither  have  we  a  slavish  depen- 
dence or  a  mere  copy,  but  the  correspondence  is  carried  out  with  literary 
freedom  and  license."  Farrar,  I.,  p.  196,  seq.  :  "St.  Peter  deals  with 
his  materials  in  a  wise  and  independent  manner."  Prof.  Lumb^  thinks 
Judo  was  the  borrower. 

^Compare,  for  instance,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Huther, 
Bruckner,  Weiss,  Alford,  and  Frederic  Gardiner,  (^ibliotheca  Sacra, 
XI.  p.  114.) 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  as  above. 
The  proof  of  this  may  be  read  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Re- 
view for  January,  1882,  pp.  48,  se^.  .. 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  2 — 11. 
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Alexandria  is  of  a  kind,  by  itself,  to  prove  much  about  the  Epis- 
tle— being  nothing  less  than  this:  that  Clement  wrote  a  Com- 
mentary on  it  as  a  part  of  a  series  of  "concise  explanations  of  all 
the  Canonical  Scriptures."^  This  certainly  has  more  evidential 
value  than  is  brought  out  in  the  mere  statement  that  the  first  trace 
of  the  existence  of  the  Epistle  is  found  in  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
One  other  fact  in  Dr.  Abbott's  attitude  towards  the  external  evi- 
dences needs  notice.  And  this  is  of  no  less  moment  than  this: 
the  admission  that  literary  connexion  has  been  made  out  between 
Second  Peter  and  Clement  of  Rome.  The  admission  is  made, 
indeed,  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  arguing  that  the  borrowing 
has  been  done  bt/  not  from  Second  Peter.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, the  mass  of  scholars  may  be  expected  to  hold  a  different 
opinion.  Dr.  Abbott  pleads  that  Second  Peter  has  an  established 
character  as  a  borrower  and  hence  probably  did  this  borrowing; 
and  that  if  Second  Peter  borrowed  from  a  work  of  Josephus' 
published  in  A.  D.  93,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  borrowed  from 
\y  by  Clement  as  early  as  95.  If,  however,  the  evidence  that  2 
Peter  was  the  borrower  rests  on  the  probability  that  it  borrowed 
from  Josephus,  it  leans  on  a  very  broken  reed,  as  we  hope  to  show ; 
and  Dr.  Abbott  forgets  that  Clement  is  quite  as  confirmed  a  bor- 
rower as  2  Peter.  If  the  one  uses  Jude  freely,  the  other  uses 
Hebrews  quite  as  freely ;  and  doubtless  if  accurate  scales  were 
used,  as  large  a  proportion  of  Clement's  letter  might  >be  shown  to 

be  borrowed  as  of  2  Peter.     On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be 
t  .  ■       .       .  . 

i  clear  that  if  there  does  exist  literary  connexion  between  the  two 

documents,  as  we  now  think  is  morally  certain,  the  dependence  is 

of  Clement  on  Peter.     The  considerations  which  drive  us  to  this 

conclusion  are  the  following:    (1.)  We  have  a  series  of  writers 

dependent  on  2  Peter — Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irena^us, 

Theophilus,  Melito,   Hermas,  Justin,  Testt.  xii.  Patt.,  Barnabas, 

Clement  of  Rome;  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  insert  2  Peter 

anywhere  in  that  series  and  say  it  borrows  from  all  on  one  side 

of  it  and  is  borrowed  from  by  all  on  the  other.     It  most  naturally 

comes  at  the  end  of  the  series.     The  same  consideration  which 

Dr.  Abbott  pleads  as  a  reason  why  he  should  not  place  it  between 
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Josephus  and  Clement  of  Rome,  we  plead  against  placing  it  be- 
tween Clement  and  Barnabas,  or  Barnabas  and  the  Testt  xii. 
Patt.,  and  so  on.  (2.)  The  phenomena  of  the  parallel  passages 
themselves  do  not  seem  to  us,  as  they  do  to  Dr.  Abbott,  absolutely 
neutral  on  this  question.  All  the  indications  seem*  rather  to  point 
to  2  Peter  as  the  original  source,  as  perhaps  a  study  of  them  as 
given  in  the  note  below '  may  convince  the  reader.     (3.)  Perhaps 

•The  parallel  passages  are  as  follows: 

(1.)  Clement  vii.  1.  2  Peter  i.  12. 

These  things,  dearly  beloved,  we  Wherefore  I  shall  be  ready  to  put 

write,  not  only  as  admonishing  you,  you  in  remembrance  of  these  things. 

hat  id !-o  iis  putting  ourselves  in  re-  iii.  1.     This  is  now,  beloved,  the 

membrance.     {vno/ii/iv^aKeiv  as  *in   2  second  epistle  that  I  write  unto  you  ; 

P.  i.  12.)  and  in  both  of  them  I  stir  up  your 

[  sincere  minds  by  putting  you  in  re- 

•      '  membrance. 


(2.)  Clement  vii.  5,  6. 

Let  us  review  all  generations  in 
turn  find  learn  how,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  the  Master  hath 
given  a  place  for  repentance  unto 
them  that  desire  to  turn  to  him. 
Noah  heralded  repentance  and  they 
that  obeyed  were  saved,  xi.  1.  For 
his  hospitality  and  godliness  Lot  was 
saved  from  Sodom  when  all  the 
country  round  about  was  judged  by 
fire  and  brimstone  ;  the  Master  hav- 
ing thus  foreshown  that  he  forsaketh 
not  them  which  set  their  hope  in 
him,  but  appointeth  unto  punish- 
ment and  torment  them  that  swerve 
aside. 


(3.)  Clement  iv. 

Wherefore,  let  us  be  obedient  un- 
to his  excellent  and  glorious  will.  . 
.  .  Let  us  fix  our  eyes  on  them  that 
ministered  perfectly  unto  his  excel- 
lent glory.  Let  us  set  before  us 
Enoch,  etc.  .  .  .  Noah,  being  found 
faithful, by  his  ministration  preached 
[hijpv^tv)  regeneration  into  the 
world,  and  through  him  the  Master 
saved  the  living  creatures  that  en- 
tered into  the  ark,  in  concord. 


2  Peter  ii.  .5-9.  •. 

For  if  God  .  .  .  spared  not  the 
ancient  world,  but  preserved  Noah 
with  seven  others,  a  herald  of  right- 
eousness, when  ho  brought  a  flood 
upon  the  world  of  the  ungodly  ;  and 
burning  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah into  ashes  condemned  them 
with  an  overthrow,  having  made 
them  an  example  unto  those  that 
should  live  ungodly  ;  and  delivered 
righteous  Lot  sore  distressed  by  the 
lascivious  life  of  the  wicked  (for 
that  righteous  man,  dwelling  among 
them,  in  seeing  and  hearing,  vexed 
his  righteous  soul  from  day  to  d«ay 
with  their  lawless  deeds) :  the  Lord 
knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly 
out  of  temptation  and  to  keep  the 
unrighteous  under  punishment  unto 
the  day  of  judgment. 

2  Peter  i.  17. 

For  he  received  from  God  the 
Father  honor  and  glory  when  there 
came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the 
excellent  glory,  ''This  is"  etc.,  .  . 
and  this  voice  we  heard,  etc.  ii.  5,  6. 
And  spared  not  the  ancient  world, 
but  preserved  Noah  and  seven  oth- 
ers, a  preaqher  of  righteousness, 
when  he  brought  a  flood  upon  the 
world  of  the  ungodly. 
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if  it  stood  alone,  the  passage  from  Clement  xxiii.  3,  could  not  be 
asserted  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Jas.  i.  8,  [cf.  v.  7)  and  2  P.  iii. 
4,  combined;^  but  the  fact  that  other  sufficient  proof  of  literary 
connexion  between  Clement  and  2  Peter  exists,  turns  the  scale  in 
this  passage  and  determines  that  this  is  another  item  of  it.  If  so, 
then,  not  only  is  2  Peter  the  older  document,  but  also  it  was  held 
by  Clement  to  be  Scripture.  We  have  purposely  refrained  from 
adding  as  (4)  that  all  the  presumption  for  the  genuiness  of  2 


^vO 


IX 


ii 


i:,. 


(4.)  Clement  xxii. 

Let  our  souls  be  bound  to  him 
that  is  faithful  eTrayyeliaig  .  .  .  kv 
A6y(f)Tjjg  fieyaXuavvr/g  ovtov  avveaTijaaTO 
TO.  navTa  koI  kv  'Adytf)  dvvaraL  avra  Ka- 
raorpk-ijjet.  •       v 


(5.)  Clement  xxiii.  3. 

Let  this  Scripture  be  far  from  us 
where  it  saith  :  "Wretched  are  the 
double-minded  which  doubt  in  their 
soul  and  say,  'These  things  we  did 
hear  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  also, 
and  behold  we  have  ^rown  old,  and 
hone  of  these  things  have  befallen 
us.'"  ' 


2  Peter  iii.  5-7. 

For  this  they  wilfully  forget 
[speaking  of  the  surety  of  God's 
tirayyeXia]  that  .  .  ovpavul  fjaav  tuna- 
Xai  Kal  yij  . .  abveoTtbaa^  tQ)  tov  Qeov  .  .  oi 
6e  vvv  ovpavoi  koL  t)  yfj  rip  avT(p  'A6y(f)  re- 
drjaavpiafikvot  eiat,  trvpt  TT/povfievoi  elg 
yfilpav  Kpiaeog. 

"*, 

2  Peter  iii.  4. 

In  the  last  days  mockers  shall 
come  .  .  saying,  "Where  is  the  pro- 
mise of  his  coming,  for,  from  the 
day  that  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all 
things  continue  as  they  were  from 
the  beginning  of  the  creation." 


*■ 


(6.)  Clement  xxxv.  5.  2  Peter  ii.  2. 

If  we  accon)plish  such  things  as  And  many  shall  follow  their  las- 
beseem  his  faultless  will,  and  follow  civious  doings  ;  by  reason  of  whom 
the  way  of  truth,  casting  off"  from  the  way  of  the  truth  shall  be  evil 
ourselves   all   unrighteousness  and  spoken  of. 
iniquity,  etc.,  etc. 

The  first  and  sixth  of  these  parallels  hardly  give  indication  of  the 
direction  of  the  borrowing;  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  however, 
(independently  of  the  statement  of  Clement,  that  he  borrowed  the  fifth) 
all  severally  give  clear  hints  of  the  fact  that  the  passage  in  Clement  is 
the  borrower.  Note,  e.  g.,  the  compression  in  the  fourth  by  Clement, 
as  he  briefly  takes  from  Peter's  larger  context  the  exact  thought  he 
needed.  The  way  in  which  the  peculiar  phrase,  "excellent  glory,"  is 
introduced  in  the  third,  in  each  writer,  is  again  decisive  that  Peter's  is 
the  original.  The  phenomena  of  the  fifth  are  even  stronger  in  the 
same  direction,  etc. 

^  Compare  how  Clement  smelts  together  reminiscences  of  difi'erent 
passages  in  chapter  xiii.  (Matt.  v.  7  ;  vi.  14 ;  vii.  12  ;  Luke  vi.  38  ;  vi.  37 ; 
Matt.  vii.  2),  and  from  the  Old  Testament,  |?assm. 
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Peter  which  arises  from  the  varied  proofs  which  combine  to  estab- 
lish it  ^  is  against  the  hypothesis  that  it  has  borrowed  from  Clement : 
not  because  we  do  not  regard  this  as  a  valid  or  convincing  argu- 
ment, but  because  we  deem  it  unnecessary  for  the  establishment 
of  our  point  and  do  not  wish  to  be  delayed  to  show  the  strength  of 
the  presumption.  The  result  of  an  examination  of  the  relation  be- 
tween 2  Peter  and  Clement  therefore  seems  to  be  that  to  a  moral 
certainty  Clement  had  and  used  2  Peter  and  that  probably  as 
Scripture.  This  one  fact,  taken  alone,  burdens  any  argument 
which  would  go  to  prove  a  later  date  than  say  A.  D.  75  for  2 
Peter  with  an  almost  insuperable  objection  at  the  outset,  and  it  is 
under  a  realisation  of  this  that  we  would  wish  the  reader  to  pro- 
ceed with  us  in  our  further  discussion.  We  purpose  to  examine,' 
1.  Dr.  Abbott's  arraignment  of  2  Peter's  style,  and  2.  The  rela- 
tion of  2  Peter  to  Joseph  us. 

• 

DR.  Abbott's  arraignment  of  2  peter's  style. 


Dr.  Abbott  has  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  style  of  2  Peter.  He 
thinks  it  "throughout  that  of  a  copyist  and  'fine  writer,'  ignorant 
of  ordinary  Greek  idiom,  yet  constantly  striving  after  grandilo- 
quent Greek,  an  affected  and  artificial  style,  wholly  unlike  that  of 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  a  style  so  made  up  of  shreds  and 
patches  of  other  men's  writings  and  so  interpersed  with  obsolete, 
sonorous,  and  meaningless  words,  that  it  really  has  no  claim  to  be 
called  a  style  at  all,  and  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  patch- 
work English  of  a  half-educated  Hindoo  aping  the  language  of 
Lord  Macaulay  and  Dr.  Johnson  with  an  occasional  flavor  of 
Shakespeare."^  He  believes  it  possible  "to  show  that  there  is 
probably  not  one  original  thought  and  scarcely  one  natural  ex- 
pression in  the  whole  of  it."^  This  would  be  enough  to  take 
one's  breath  away,  except  that  it  admits  of  a  very  easy  demonstra- 
tion that  the  criticism  itself  is  only  a  piece  of  "fine  writing"  and 
cannot  be  by  any  possibility  true.  Common  sense  refuses  to  be 
persuaded  that  native  Greeks  of  culture  and  scholarship — acute 
critics  of  language  and  style,  great  scholars  and  rhetoricians,  pro- 
See  Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  Jaauary,  1882,  p.  45,  seq,  ■ 

'P.  153.  .»P.  150.         '    .  .  .^  . 
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lific  writers — like  Origen,  Eusebius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Basil 
Athanasius,  should  have  read  this  Epistle  for  ages,  studied  it, 
criticised  it,  written  commentaries  on  it,  and  honored  it  all  this 
time  as  divinely  inspired  without  ever  discovering  that  its  style 
was  such  as  * 'would  induce  a  Greek  reader  to  form  about  it  the 
same  judgment  that  we  naturally  form  about  the  'Native  Esti- 
mate' ";  ^  in  a  word,  that  "there  is  no  style,  no  naturalness"  about 
it,  nothing  but  "a  barbarous  medley  of  words."  ^  Calm  judgment 
again  refuses  to  believe  that  scholars  like  Ewald,  Bruckner, 
Hofmann,  Huther,  Weiss,  could  be  so  wofully  deceived  as  to  ad- 
mire a  style  which  is  "essentially  ignoble"  both  in  thought  and 
wording,  which  is  characterised  by  "vulgar  pomposity,  verbose 
pedantry,  and  barren  plagiarism,"  and  can  be  but  the  natural 
expression  of  "a  pedantical  phrase-compiler  who  bungles  and 
blurs"  everything  he  touches.  Surely  a  sober  reader  is  entitled 
to  brush  away  such  a  fanfaronade  with  a  justly  impatient  gesture. 
It  will  be  of  use  to  us,  however,  to  observe  the  kind  of  specifi- 
cation that  is  made  to  support  this  wholesale  attack  at  once  on  the 
style  of  2  Peter,  the  discernment  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  the 
scholarship  of  the  best  modern  masters  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  as 
well  as  the  manner  of  argumentation  by  which  the  style  of  2  Peter 
is  made  an  evidence  of  its  spuriousness.  Dr.  Abbott  recognises 
the  fact  that  neither  apostolicity  nor  inspiration  secures  to  a  writer 
Attic  purity  of  Greek.  "Let  it  be  clearly  understood,"  he  says, ' 
"that  we  do  not  ground  our  objections  to  the- genuineness  of  the 
Epistle  on  its  bad  Greek."  The  argument  bases  itself  on  the  con- 
tention that  the  style  is  bad  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  not  sim- 
ply ignorance  of  Greek,  but  certain  bad  mental  and  moral  traits : 
"barrenness,"  "inanity,"  "shallowness,"  "pedantry,"  "vanity," 
"dulness,'''  "vulgarity,"  "ignobility,"  and  so  on,  through  almost 
"a  glossary  of  the  raj'est  words  in  the  [English]  language."  It  is 
observable,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Abbott's  argument  is  confessedly 
not  valid  unless  it  be  shown  not  merely  that  2  Peter  contains  had 
Greek,  rare,  otherwise  unknown,  or  even  falsely  framed  or  used 

^A  characteristic  specimen  of  the  "half-educated  Hindoo  English," 
mentioned  above. 

2  P.  206.  »P.  214.        . 
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words,  rare,  difficult,  or  even  solecistic  constrirctions ;  but  also 
that  these  words  are  so  used  as  to  exhibit  an  ignobility  of  mental 
or  moral  constitution  in  the  writer.  Dr.  Abbott  must  certainly 
be  held  in  his  specifications  to  items  supporting  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  assertions:  1.  That  the  style  bears  witness  to  a  men- 
tally or  morally  ignoble  writer;  or  2.  That  it  is  ineradically  and 
inexplicably  different  from  that  of  First  Peter. 

A  careful  reader  will  look  in  vain  through  Dr.  Abbott's  very 
interesting  pages  for  such  items.  His  three  main  contentions  are 
that  the  Epistle  is  full  of  "barren  plagiarisms,"  "artificial  tautol- 
ogy of  fine  words,"  and  "vulgar  pedantry,"  concerning  which  it 
is  immediately  to  be  observed  that  the  argument  in  each  case  lies 
in  the  adjective,  while  the  facts  do  not  justify  even  the  noun.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  2  Peter  has  freely  borrowed  from  Jude  and 
adopted  phrases  here  and  there  from  other  writings ;  but  it  is  just 
as  certainly  not  truje  that  the  borrowing  has  been  done  in  any 
unworthy,  ignoble,  or  barren  manner,  or  can  be  justly  described  as 
plagiarism.  There  certainly  do  occur  repetitions  of  words  and 
phrases  in  the  Epistle,  and  some  unusual,  not  to  say  unique,  words 
may  be  turned  up  in  it;  but  this  mere  fact  is  certainly  not  un- 
worthy or  vulgar,  nor  are  the  circumstances  of  the  various  cases 
such  as  will  render  them  so.  We  have  already  said  all  that  we 
need  say  concerning  the  borrowing  from  Jude;  it  will  be  iilstruc- 
tive  to  note  here  Dr.  Abbott's  way  of  dealing  with  the  asserted 
cases  of  "tautologies"  and  "solecisms"  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct 
notion  of  the  soundness  and  carefulness  of  his  methods  of  work, 
*  and  to  guard  the  reader  against  the  fear  that  we  are  dealing  as 
unfairly  with  Dr.  Abbott  as  he  had  dealt  with  2  Peter. 

By  "tautology"  Dr.  Abbott. does  "not  mean  the  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  word  or  phrase  to  express  the  same  thing.  Euclid 
is  not  tautological."  He  means  the  barren  repetition  of  "fine 
words"— due  to  "paucity  of  vocabulary"  and  the  desire  of  an  empty 
writer  to  "make  the  most  of  the  handsome  phrases  which  he  has 
accumulated,"  whereby  he  is  led,  "having  found  a  bright  patch," 
"to  insert  it  twice  or  thrice  before  he  can  bring  himself  to  let  it  go." 
It  is  clear  now,  that  the  words  adduced  to  prove  such  a  tautology 
must  be  poetical  and  striking;  above  all,  they  must  not  be  such  as 
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can  be  shown  to  have  been  in  natural  and  familiar  use  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  occur  in  "the  tautology."  A  very  fair  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  tautology  meant  Dr.  Abbott  adduces  from  an 
estimate  of  Lord  Hobart's  character  which  appeared  shortly  after 
the  death  of  that  statesman,  in  the  Madras  Mail.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  our  purposes  to  quote  the  first  paragraphs  of  it: 

"The  not  uncommon  (a,  1)  hand  of  daath  has  distilled  from  febrile 
wings  from  amongst  a  debris  of  bereaved  relatives,  friends,  and  submis- 
sive subjects  into  (6,  1)  the  interminable  azure  of  the  past,  an  unexccp- 
tionably  finished  politician  and  philanthropist  of  the  highest  specific 
gravity,  who,  only  a  few  days  ago,  represented  our  Most  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen  in  this  Presidency. 

"The  hand  of  (a,  2)  destiny  has  willed  that  he  should  be  carried  into 
the  infinite  (6,  2)  azure  of  the  past^  when  the  (c,  I )  incipient  l)ud8, 
and  (d,  1)  syjuptoms  of  his  fostered  love  and  hope  for  the  {e,  1)  Oriental 
element  were  observed  to  be  gradually  blossoming.  The  (e,  2)  Oriental 
mind  was  just  in  the  (c,  2)  incipient  stage  of  appreciating  his  noble  men- 
tal and  moral  qualities,  and  consequently  can  only  confine  itself  to  a 
prediction  of  what  his  indefatigable  zeal  would  have  achieved  for  it,  had 
he  remained  within  the  category  of  'the  survival  of  the  fittest.' " 

Dr.  Abbott  thinks  that  2  Peter  is  the  same  kind  of  Greek  as 
this  trash  is  English  !  We  are  not  concerned  now,  however,  with 
this  already  refuted  and  self-refuting  charge,  but  only  with  the 
tautologies.  These  are  marked  by  italics  and  figures  in  the  above 
passage,  and  are  all  striking,  either  because  they  are  figurative 
expressions,  or  intensely  poetical  expressions,  or  are  used  in 
strange  senses.  The  only  exception  is,  possibly,  ^^ Oriental,"  and 
that  probably  would  not  attract  attention,  or  be  noted  as  a  tau- 
tology of  this  class,  except  in  association  with  the  others. 

'  Now,  Dr.  Abbott  thinks  that  in  respect  to  its  tautologies,  2 
Peter  ii.  14-20,  is  parallel  to  this  ;  he  admits,  indeed,  that  the 
words  there  "are  capable  of  being  rendered  into  very  simple 
English,"  but  contends  that  "their  use,  and  still  more  their  repe- 
tition in  this  Epistle,  would  induce  a  Greek  reader  to  form  about 
it  the  same  judgment  that  wo  naturally  form  about  the  'Native 
Estimate.'  "  We  might  ask.  Even  were  this  true,  what  of  it? 
Would  this  prove  ignobility  of  soul  or  ignorance  of  Greek  ?  Pov- 
erty of  Greek  vocabulary  might  be  proved ;  a  book-learned  and 
half-understood  vocabulary  might  be  proved.     But  Dr.  Abbott's 
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brief  requires  him  to  prove  mental  or  moral  unworthiness.     It 
behoves  us,  rather,  to  ask,   however,  is  it  true  ?     We  can  deter- 
mine how  the  style  of  this  Epistle  would  affect  a  Greek  reader  of 
say  the  last  half  of  the  first  century  A.  D.,'  only  in  two  ways: 
1,  by  observing  how  it  actually  aifected  the  Greek  readers  who 
read  it  nearest  to  that  time ;  and,  2,  by  noting  whether  the  words 
thus  "tautologically"  used  are  of  the  same  class  that  occur  in  the 
Madras  Mail  extract.     Many  Greek  readers,  sufficiently  close  to 
Peter's  day  to  stand  as  examples,  used  this  Epistle;  some  of  them 
did  not  fail  to  observe  the  difference  between  its  style  and  that  of 
1  Peter — a  far  more  hidden  phenomenon  than  this  to  which'  Dr. 
Abbott  appeals.     Yet  none  of  them  has  seen  this — which  has 
been  reserved  to  him  to  discover  some  eighteen  centuries  after  the 
advent  of  the  Epistle  into  an  unbelieving  and   critical  world. 
Again,  the  words  used  are  found  on  examination  to  bear  abso- 
lutely no  real  resemblance  to  those  in  the  Madras  Mail  quota- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  used  by  2  Peter  in  senses  justified 
as  simple  and  natural  by  either  known  usage  or  strong  analogy. 
Dr.  Abbott's  contention  is  that  some  of  these  words  "are  very 
rare  in  Greek   literature ;"    and   others,  "though  good  classical 
Greek  in  themselves,  are  rare  or  non-existent  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment."    Elsewhere  we  learn  that  he  deems  a  word  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testiament,  or  in  the  LXX.,  an  uncommon 
word  to  the  circle  of  ideas  of  a  writer  like  2  Peter,  even  though 
it  be  otherwise  a  common  Greek  word.     But  would  the  use  of 
such  words  repetitiously  be  enough  to  convict  a  passage  of  being 
similar  in  style  to  the  extract  from  the  Madras  Mail?     Dr. 
Abbott  seems  to  forget  for  the  moment  the  kind  of  Greek  he  is 
dealing  with,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  period  to  which  it 
belongs.     Winer  ^  gives  us,  as  the  chief  lexical  peculiarities   of 
Hellenistic  Greek,  as  distinguished  from  classical,  the  mixture  of 
dialects ;  great  changes  of  sense  in  words ;  the  commingling  of 
poetical  and  other  lofty  words ;  changes  of  form ;  and  an  influx 
of  newly  made  words,  or  of  words  new  to  the  literary  language. 
From  these  main  characteristics  of  the  kind  of  Greek  occurring 

^  Winer's  Grammar,  etc.,  §  2 ;  where  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  are 
given. 
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in  2  Peter,  it  is  already  apparent  that  Dr.  Abbott  has  engao-ed 
in  a  rather  difficult  task,  when  he  wishes  to  prove  that  its  author 
has  used  his  words  in  as  ridiculous  a  way  as  the  writer  in  the 
Madras  Mail.  That  a  word  is  a  curious  dialectic  form,  does  not 
prove  it  was  not  in  the  commonest  currency  in  Peter's  day ;  that 
it  occurs  in  the  classics  only  in  the  loftiest  of  poetic  speech,  does 
not  prove  it  was  not  the  flattest  prose  in  Peter's  day  ;  that  old 
acquaintances  are  used  in  the  most  unheard  of  senses,  or  reappear 
in  entirely  strange  dresses,  or  give  way  to  utter  strangers,  obtained 
no  one  knows  whence — all  this  would  not  only  be  no  proof  of 
ignorance  of  Greek  in  the  author  of  a  writing  of  this  date,  but 
is  just  what  we  are  to  look  for  and  expect  in  him.  It  is  just  what 
we  do  find  in  all  the  writers  of  the  time.  Every  one  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  has  his  own  ana^  Tieydfieva,  absolute,  or  in  the 
New  Testament.  Queer  phenomena  are  continually  cropping 
out.  The  same  word,  for  instance,  appears  in  only  two  places 
in  all  Greek  literature ;  in  both  cases  independently,  and  in  both 
it  is  used  with  the  utmost  familiarity  ;  or  a  word  can  be  found 
only  in  a  single  passage  in  the  totality  of  Greek  writing,  until  it 
suddenly  turns  up  in  an  inscription  ;  or  a  familiar  word  is  used 
by  two  widely  separated  authors,  and  by  them  only,  in  a  new 
and  strange  sense.  The  period  in  which  2  Peter  was  composed, 
was,  in  a  word,  linguistically  speaking,  an  unsettled  age,  and  an 
age  of  transition.  Language,  as  a  literary  vehicle,  was  in  a  fer- 
ment ;  the  old  vocabulary  was  no  longer  clung  to  jealously  ;  popu- 
lar phrases  and  forms  of  speech  were  clamoring  for  recognition,  and 
each  man  did,  in  the  way  of  choosing  a  vocabulary,  pretty  nearly 
what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  speak  of  the  LXX.  as  almost  the  only 
mine  from  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  drew  their 
vocabulary  ;  their  great  mine  was  doubtless  the  popular  usage  of 
current  speech,  as  distinguished  from  any  written  sources.  Pro- 
fessor Potwin,  in  his  very  interesting  papers  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment vocabulary,^  gives  us  a  summary  view  of  the  matter,  which 
may  help  us  here.  He  estimates  that  the  New  Testament  con- 
tains eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  (882)   native  Greek  words 

^Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oct.,  1880,  pp.  653,  seq. 
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not  found  anywhere  until  after  Aristotle,  or  an  average  of  about 
two  to  a  page;  and  yet  he  has  not  counted  merely  dialectic 
forms,  or  slight  changes  of  declension  or  pronunciation,  or  even 
the  widest  changes  of  meaning,  so  long  as  the  form  was  pre- 
served. Of  these  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  words  not  found 
at  all  in  the  classical  age,  only  some  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  in  all,  or  a  little  over  two-fifths^  are  found  in  the  LXX. 

Only  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  such  facts  as  these. 
It  will  require  much  more  than  the  adduction  of  repetitions  of 
words  that  are  .rare  in  the  New  Testamenl;,  or  rare  in  the  New 
Testament  and  LXX.,  or  rare  in  Greek  literature,  to  fasten 
such  "tautologies"  as  occur  in  the  Madras  Mail  extract  on 
2  Peter.  The  author  of  that  Epistle  ought  to  be  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  that  would  necessarily  arise  in  each  case 
as  to  whether  this  or  that  word,  known  to  us  only  as  a  rarely 
occurring  word  in  Greek  literature,  or  perhaps  only  as  an 
intensely  poetical  one  of  the  classical  period,  was  not  plain  and 
familiar  prose  in  his  circle  of  acquaintances.  It  is  another  ques- 
tion whether  he  needs  to  ask  for  the  benefit  of  this  doubt. 
And  we  hasten  to  add  that  an  examination  of  Dr.  Abbott's 
chosen  examples  from  2  Peter  will  convince  the  sober  reader  that 
he  does  not.  The  "barren  tautology  of  five  words"  is  discovered 
to  exist,  not  at  all  in  2  Peter's  Greek,  but  only  in  Dr.  Abbott's 
English  representation  of  it.  It  is  only  by  such  a  forced  trans- 
lation— proceeding  by  the  resurrection  of  the  etymological  senses 
of  derivatives  and  compounds,  and  the  literal  senses  of  figurative 
words  which  had  acquired  well-settled  and  simple  derivative  mean- 
ings— as  would  make  any  author  ridiculous,  that  the  "tautolo- 
gies" can  be  found  in  2  Peter  at  all.  This  may  perhaps  be  made 
plain  to  the  reader  by  placing  Dr.  Abbott's  forced  translation  of 
the  first  of  the  two  passages  he  adduces,  side  by  side  with  an- 
other, not  at  all  smooth,  but  which  takes  the  words  in  justifiable 
senses,  as  the  added  notes  will  show.  We  trust  the  reader  will 
carefully  observe  the  effect.  Any  one  who  thought  it  worth  his 
while,  could  readily  make  Dr.  Abbott's  own  thoroughly  clear 
English  style  muddy,  by  treating  it  as  he  has  treated  2  Peter's. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  passage  begins  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence : 
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'  '  Dr.  Abbott's. 
(a,  1)  Setting  baits  to  catch  souls 
(h,  1)  unconfirmed,  having  a  heart 
practised  oj"^  j^reediness,  and  child- 
ren of  curse,  having  left  the  straight 
■way,  they  went  astray  having  fol- 
lowed after^  the  way  of  Balaam  the 
son  of  Bosor,  who  loved  the  wages  of 
iniquity,^  but  had  the  refutation*  of 
his  own*  law-breaking ;^  a  dumb 
beast  of  burden  with  the  voice  of 
a  man  (c,  1)  uttering  a  sound,''  hin- 
dered the  maddishness^  of  the  pro- 
phet. .  .  For  (c,  2)  uttering  sounds 
of  swelling  things*  of  vanity,  in  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh  by  wanton  acts 
they  (a.  2)  set  baits  to  catch  those  who 
are  in  the  least  ^^  {d,  1)  fleeing  away 
from  those  who  are  spending  their 
life  in  error;  promising  them  free- 
dom, being  themselves  slaves  of  cor- 
ruption— for  one  is  enslaved  by  that 
by  which  one  is  (e,  1)  defeated.  For 
if  (<i,  2)  having  fled  away  from  the 
pollutions  of  the  world  by  the  recog- 
nition "  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  but  afterwards  having 
been  entangled  in  these  things  they 
are  (e,  2)  defeated,  their  last  state  is 
worse  than  the  first. 


2  Peter. 

.  .  .  enticing  unstable  souls;  hav- 
ing hearts  practised  in  covetous- 
ness  ;  children  of  cursing.  They 
have  left  the  straight  way  and  are 
gone  astray,  following  after  the  way 
of  Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor  who 
loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness 
but  received  a  rebuke  of  his  own 
transgression.  The  dumb  beast  of 
burden,  speaking  with  the  voice  of 
a  man,  hindered  the  prophet's  mad- 
ness. 

For,  speaking  great  swelling 
things  of  vanity,  they  entice,  in  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  by  wanton  acts, 
those  who  are  just  escaping  from 
them  that  pass  their  lives  in  error, 
promising  them  freedom,  while  they 
themselves  are  slaves  of  corruption ; 
for  one  is  enslaved  by  that  by  which 
he  is  overcome.  For,  if  having  es- 
caped the  pollutions  of  the  world 
through  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  but  hav- 
ing become  again  entangled  in  them, 
they  are  overcome,  their  last  state 
is  become  worse  than  their  first. 


/ 


^"A  rare  and  pedantic  use  of  the  genitive"  (Dr.  A.).  It  will  be 
enough  in  reply  to  refer  to  Winer,  I  30-4. 

^ See  post.     'Ditto.     *  Cf.  Job  xxi.  4;  xxiii.  2  (LXX.). 

^"The  word  Uiog,  private,  ought  not  to  be  used  where  there  is  no  anti- 
thesis between  what  is  one's  own  and  another's  ;  but  the  author  is  .  .  . 
fond  of  the  abuse  of  this  word"  (Dr.  A.).  Perhaps,  however,  irJtoc  is  not 
80  unessential  here  as  Dr.  Abbott  seems  to  think;  there  is  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  "sin"  of  Balaam  and  of  his  ass.  Balaam,  supposing  his  ass  to 
be  stubborn  and  vicious,  was  punishing  her  for  it,  when  the  dumb  beast 
spake  and  gave  him  a  rebuke  for  his  own  sin.  Neither  is  ULoq  in  ii.  22 
unessentitil,  as  the  careful  reader  will  readily  see. 

*  Cf.  Prov.  v.  22;  Ps.  xxxvi.  7;  common  in  classics  (e.  ^,,.Polyb.,  Di- 
on. Hal.).     Hence,  only  rare  in  the  New  Testament. 

^  See  post.     ^  Ditto. 

*"The  use  of  lirepoyKa,  without  the  article,  yet  followed  by  a  genitive, 
is  bad  Greek"  (Dr.  A.).     Why?     Cf  Winer  (Moulton's  Ed.),  p.  235. 

^"''The  word  bXiyug  is  rare,  and  most  used  in  the  phrase  ovk  oAlyug,  in 
no  slight  degree,  like  our  'not  in  the  least.'  It  probably  means  here  :  'to 
some  small  extent.'  "     True  enough  ;  valeat  tantum. 

"  See  post.    . 
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Releo-ating  to  the  foot  notes  all  notice  of  words  and  phrases 
which  have  been  forced  from  their  obvious  senses,  in  order  to  give 
the  passage  as  a  whole  the  appearance  of  the  Madras  Mail  ex- 
tract, we  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  cases  of  'Hautoldgy."  Five 
of  these  are  adduced,  to  which  three  more,  marked  as  repeated 
elsewhere  than  in  this  passage,  are  to  be  added  (marked  2,  3,  and 
11  above),  amounting  to  eight  in  all.  It  is  observed  with  refer- 
ence to  them  that  while  in  the  left  hand  column  they  bear  a 
strange  appearance,  as  they  stand  in  the  right  hand  column  they 
appear  natural  enough,  and  their  repetition  ceases  to  strike  upon 
the  ear  unpleasantly  or  even  markedly.  Their  "tautological"  char- 
acter (in  Dr.  Abbott's  sense),  then,  depends  on  the  necessity  of 
looking  at  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the  left  hand  column,  and 
the  real  question  before  us  is  :  Are  they  fitly  represented  by  the 
translation  given  in  the  right  hand  column  ?  If  no  violence  has 
been  done  to  them  in  this  translation,  then  violence  has  been  done 
to  2  Peter  by  Dr.  Abbott.  Let  us  take  a  brief  view  of  the  usage 
of  the  words  involved.  - 

1.  {a)  Setting  baits  to  catch.     This  is  the  translation  which  Dr.  Abbott 
offers  of  the  word  (JeAea^etv,  which  he  further  informs  us  is  used  only  once 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.     But  ie  it  justifiable  to  di/;  up  the  lit- 
eral sense  of  the  word  here?  or  has  its  metaphorical  sense  a  recoijjnised 
simple  and  no   longer  fitrurative   meaning?     The  primitive   JiAeap  (c/! 
d(5Aof),  meaning  "a  bait,"  has  itself  a  settled  metaphorical  sense,  as  in 
Plutarch,  l)e  Ser.  Num.    Vind.,  to  yTiVKv  Trjq  eTrtdviilag  ucnrep  6k'keap  k^eTiKEiv 
[ai'6'pw7rovf]  ;  and  Plato,   2Vm.,  Ixix.  6:  "Pleasure,  the  greatest  mci7eme/i< 
of  evil"  (Jowett),     The  derivative  verb  6ElEd(,eiv  means,  in  accordance 
with  its  form,  1,  literally,  to  bait,  i.  e.,  either  to  put  on  the  hook  as  bait 
or  to  entice  or  catch  by  bait;  and  2,  metaph.,  to  bait — to  entice.     In 
this,  its  metaphorical  sense,  it  obtained  great  currency,  always  in  sensu 
malo;  and,  as  it  became  common,  lost  its  figurative  implication.     The 
literal  sense  is  already  out  of  sight  in  such  passages  as  Demosthenes, 
pp.  241-2 :  paaT('dvri  koI  axoAi]  SsAeaCdnevov  (by  all  means  compare  the  con- 
text), and  Philo.  q.  omii.  lib.  proh.  §  22  (cited  by  Grimm),   Trpof  ewtOvfilag 
kXahvETai  Tj  v(f  rjdovfjg  dEXEa^ETai.     In    the  only   one  other  New  Testament 
passage  in  which  the  word  occurs,  the  resurrection  of  the  literal  sense 
would  even  introduce  confusion:  James  i.  14,  "But  each  is  tempted  by 
being  drawn  out  and  having  baits  set  by  his  own  lust."     The  order  of 
the  words  here,  e^ElKdjiEvog  first,  and  dElEaldfiEvog   second,  demonstrates 
that  the  latter  is  used  in  total  neglect  of  its  literal  sense,  and  therefore 
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in  no  sense  ficcuratively,  but  only  as  a  current  expression  for  "enticint^." 
To  insist  on  translating  the  word  in  2  Peter,  "setting  baits  to  catch,"  is 
the  same  as  to  insist  on  giving  dilapidate  its  original  sense  of  scattering 
stones  in  such  a  passage  as  this.  "The  patrimony  of  the  bishopric  of 
Oxon  was  much  dilapidated"  (Wood).^  2  Peter  simply  uses  a  coniinon 
Greek  word,  not  unknown  in  the  New  Testament  in  its  most  natural, 
common,  and  obvious  sense  ;  his  repeated  use  of  it  in  the  course  of  four 
verses  is  neither  strange  nor  significant  when  once  we  recognise  the 
commonness  of  the  word  and  the  naturalness  of  the  sense. 

2.  (/).)  unconfirmed.  The  word  here  is  aoTTjiuKToi,  which  occurs  in  2 
Peter  alone  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  rare  also  in  the  classics,  c/". 
Longin.  de  Su,bl.\  2.  2.,  and  Musaeus,  295  ("the  unstable  deeps  and  wa- 
tery bottoms  of  the  sea").  It  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  somewhat 
rare  word  in  St.  Peter's  day.  Certainly  its  use  at  2  Peter  ii.  14,  iii.  16, 
cannot  be  called  "tautological,"  and  can  occasion  no  surprise.  It  is  at 
worst  a  vivid  mode  of  speech.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  words  cog- 
nate with  aTTfpl^u  (Luke  xxii.  32)  are  favorites  with  Peter  and  seem  to 
have  had  peculiar  significance  to  him  :  of.  1  Peter  v.  10 ;  2  Peter  i.  12; 
iii.  17,  and  Soutiier.v  Presbyterian  Review,  1882,  p.  69,  note  1. 

3.  (2)  having  followed  after.  The  word  here  is  e^aKoXovdelv.  concern- 
ing which  Dr.  Abbott  remarks  truly  enough  that  it  is  used  here,  i.  IG  and 
ii.  2,  only,  in  the  New  Testament.  This  fact  has,  however,  abso- 
lutely no  significance,  unless  the  word  itself  is  either  rare  or  peculiar 
in  some  way.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  however,  an  exceedingly  common 
word,  whether  in  the  LXX.  {e.g.,  Isa.  Ivi.  11  ;  Sir.  v.  2;  Amos  ii.  4  ;  Job 
xxxi,  9,  etc.),  or  the  writers  of  the  koiv?/  {e.g.,  Josephus,  Polybius,  Plu- 
tarch), or  of  the  early  Church  {e.g.,  Testt.  xii.  Patt.,  p.  644).  It  is  used 
by  2  Peter  in  three  separate  (though  only  slightly  divergent)  senses,  all 
of  which  are  justified  as  natural  and  current  by  other  writers.  (Cf. 
Grimm's  analysis  of  the  word.) 

4.  (3)  the  wages  of  iniquitt/,  ,niadov  aSiKiag,  "repeated,"  says  Dr.  Ab- 
bott, "from  ii.  13,"  and  but  once  used  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament, 
"namely,  in  the  Acts  (i.  18)  in  a  speech  of  St.  Peter,  whence  it  has  been 
probably  borrowed  by  our  author."  We  are  at  somewhat  of  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand what  is  thought  to  be' proved  by  this.  If  there  is  anything 
curious  or  "fiine-wordy"  or  pedantic  about  this  ph^*ase,  then  how  account 
for  it^  use  by  the  genuine  Peter  (Acts  i.  18,  for  we  understand  Dr.  Ab- 
bott to  accept  that  as  "a  speech  of  St.  Peter")?  at  the  least,  then,  this 
use,  pedantic  or  not,  is  common  to  Peter  and  2  Peter,  and  is  a  mark  of 
the  Petrine  origin  of  this  Epistle  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  strange  and 
unusual.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  phrase  is  not  strange  in  Acts,  why 
is  it  strange  here?  We  have  no  wish  to  haggle  over  the  point  whether 
2  Peter  actually  borrows  the  phrase  from  Acts,  and  the  less  so  as  it 

^Or,  "Christ  took  our  physically  dilapidated  nature"   [HodgeJ. 
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seems  certain  that  Acts  was  published  some  five  or  six  years  earlier  than 
2  Peter  and  verses  18  and  19  of  Acts  i.  do.  not  appear  to  us  part  of 
Peter's  speech.  This  much,  hovvrever,  is  clear :  in  Luke's  words  we  have 
an  example  of  the  same  phrase  that  is  here  held  to  be  "fine-wordy"  and 
pedantic.  Essentially  the  same  phrase  occurs  also  in  2  Mace.  viii.  33 ; 
while  [iiaddq  in  a  bad  sense  is  common  in  Greek  literature  {cf.  e.g.,  Cal- 
lim.  Hi/mn.  in  Dian.,  2G3,  "For  neither  did  Atreides  boast  in  a  small 
uiadi^-^''  Eur.  Hipp.,  10.50,  the  fiiaOdg  due  to  an  impious  man,  etc.). 

5.  (c)  uttering  a  sound,  (pdeyyofiac.  Dr.  Abbott  falls  into  a  slight  er-  \ 
ror  in  saying  (p.  206)  that  this  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament;  it  occurs  in  a  precisely  similar  sense  in  Acts  iv.  18: 
"charged  them  not  at  all  to  'utter  a  sound'  or  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus." 
This  fact  is  fatal  to  the  adduction  of  the  word  here  as  pedantic  or  strange 
in  the  simple  sense  of  "speak."  Add  that  it  is  common  in  this  same 
sense  in  the  LXX. ;  cf.  Job  xiii.  7,  ivavri  de  avrov  (pBeyyeade  66?mv  ("utter 
a  sound*'  of  guile?) ;  Wisdom  i.  8  :  "no  one  'uttering  a  sound'  of  wicked 
thinf^s."  Sir.  xiii.  22.  Cf.  Hdian,  iv.  6,  12;  Xen.  Com.,  ii.  7;  Mem., 
iv.  2,  6.  Certainly,  as  we  go  on,  we  become  more  and  more  amazed  at 
the  items  which  must  be  adduced  to  prove  pedantic  tautology — if  it  be 
proved  at  all.         ,  • 

6.  (d)  fleeing  away  from,  (nzo^ehyeLv,  used  in  New  Testament  in  2  Peter 
i.  4;  ii.  18,  20,  only.  For  thei  construction  with  the  genitive  (as  in  2 
Peter  i.  4)  cf.  eKfevyetv  in  Xen.  An.  1,  3,  2,  and  the  simple  verb  in 
Philoct.,  1034.  For  the  construction  with  the  accusative  as  in  our  present 
passage,  f/.  Batr.,  42,  47;  Theogn.,  1159;  Ildt.,  i.  1;  Plato  Apol.,  39 
A.;  Dem.,  840,  8;  Plato  Tim.,  44,  c. ;  Xen.  Mem.,  3,  11,  8.  The  sense 
in  which  2  Peter  uses  the  word  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  Plato  ApoL, 
39  A :  "For  neither  in  war  nor  yet'at  law  ought  any  man  to  use  every 
way  of  escaping  death"  (Jowett)  ;  Plato  Tim.,  44  c. :  "And  escapes  the 
worst  disease  of  all"  (Jowett).  As  a  pedant  and  fine  writer  2  Peter's 
author  can  certainly  be  content  to  stand  alongside  of  Plato. 

7.  (e)  defeated,  ^Traadai;  not  found  elsewhere  in  New  Testament,  {cf. 
2  Cor.  xii.  13),  but  not,  therefore,  necessarily  rare,  pedantic,  or  ignoble. 
Cf.  Isaiah  liv.  17 :  "And  every  voice  that  shall  rise  up  against  thee 
unto  judgment, — them  all  jjrr^o-eif ;"  Josephus  Ant.,  I.  19,  4,  epun  ttjq 
TcauVoq  rjTTrfidq.  The  word  is  common  in  the  profane  Greek,  and  2  Peter's 
use  of  it  is  in  no  sense  strange  or  unwonted. 

8.  (11)  recognition,  ETriyvioaic  ;  "repeated  above,  I.  2,  3,  8,  but  the  word 
is  common  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,"  and,  we  may  add,  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  that  it  occurs  in  here:  cf.  Rom.  i.  28^,  Eph.  iv.  13  ;  Col.  i.  10,  etc. 
And  thus  just  as  we  reach  the  climax  of  our  wonder  at  what  Dr.  Abbott 
18  able  to  adduce  as  tautologies  like  those  of  the  Madras  Mail  extract,  we 
reach  the  end  of  his  enumeration. 

The  candid  reader  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  read  through 
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what  we  have  thus  thrown  into  small  print,  can  certainly  be 
trusted  to  bring  in  the  verdict  of  "not  guilty"  to  the  charge  of 
"tautology"  as  urged  by  Dr.  Abbott.  We  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  our  author  does  not  stop  at  the  charge  of  "tautology;" 
that  charge  is,  indeed,  in  reality  only  subsidiary  to  the  farther 
one,  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  is  full  of  the  "vulgar  pedant- 
ry" of  forcing  in  the  "fine  words"  of  his  vocabulary  everywhere 
without  really  understanding  their  meaning,  and  even  of  coining 
other  "fine  words"  from  the  base  metal  of  his  own  vain  and  pom- 
pous ignorance.  We  have  seen  already  a  sample  of  what  he 
means  by  this  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  above  from  his  trans- 
lations of  2  Peter.  That  was  not,  however,  quite  a  full  sample ; 
let  us  look  further.        .  ,   '  -  >       >     >^    '  '• 

Dr.  Abbott  declares  that  the  use  of  such  words  as  Trapa^pov/a 

(ii.  16),  Kavaoi'/xeva  (iii.  10),  KvXtofia  (ii.  22),  e^ipa/j.a  (ii.  22),ra/3rapwo-af  (ii.  4), 

are  "exactly  parallel"  to  "gairish,"  "cognoscence,"  "sickishness," 
in  such  Indian  English  as:  "He  had  one  and  uniform  way  of 
speaking.  He  made  no  gairish  of  words;"  "bolstering  up  the 
decision  of  the  Lower  Court  with  his  sapience  and  legal  acumen 
and  cognoscence;"  "on  multitudinous^  occasions,  when  the  hope 
and  affiance  of  the  clients  of  Justice  Mookerjee^o^o  coelo  suspend- 
ed on  his  pleading,  and  he  was  absent  from  court  on  account  of 
some  sickishness,  he  even  on  such  a  day  came  and  pleaded  their 
causes,  when  they  importuned  him  to  do  so."  He  even  thinks 
that  "such  idiomatic  blunders"  as  "inducing  [the  Court]  to  his 
'favor,"  and  "their  hope  suspended  toto  coelo  on  his  pleading"  may 
be  fairly  matched  by  the  corresponding  blunders,   juv^/fj.n'^  noieiaeai 

(i.  15).  airov6f/v  iraaav  Trai)EiaevdyKavTe^  (i.  5)^  the  omission   of  the  article 

(ii.  8,  iii.  10,  12),  and  the  use  of  dySoog  (ii.  5).  "As  for  the  mis- 
use of  /iAtyz/za  (ii.  8),  it  cau  be  matched  with  nothing  so  justly  as 
the  passage  of  the  Bengalee  writer  in  which  he  describes  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Mookerjee  as  'remaining  sotto  voce  till  half-past  four  in  the 
evening.'  "  This  arraignment  is'  certainly  thorough-going,  and, 
if  in  accordance  with  facts,  opens  up  a  new  and  hitherto  unsus- 
pected characteristic  of  2  Peter;  not,  certainly,  inconsistent  with 
■its  inspiration  and  authority,  but,  at  all  events,  startling  to  one 

Wf.  Macbeth  II.,  ii.,  62. 
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who  has  been  accustomed  to  read  it  reverently.     It  behoves  us  to 
test  the  charge  somewhat  in  detail. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  word  Ttaija(ppovia  as  one  already  in  a  sense 
before  us.^  Dr.  Abbott  tells  us  that  the  word — "of  which  Wahl 
produces  no  other  instance  in  Greek  literature" — "is  probably 
bad  Greek  for  irapaippoabvr/,  as  bad  as  the  Indian-English  'sickish- 
ness'  for  'sickness.'  "  The  facts  in  this  account  are,  that  no  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  this  word  seems  as  yet  to  have  turned  up  in 
profane  Greek  or  elsewhere  in  sacred  Greek,  and  that  napa^poavvT} 
is  used  by  classical  writers  to  express  the  notion  plainly  intended 
here.  Its  analogy  with  "sickishness"  seems  to  be  confined  to 
this — that  both  words  are  formed  on  a  correct  analogy,  cf.  "fool- 
ishness" (1  Cor.  i.  18)  and  ehSaiiiuvla.  The  word  "sickishness" 
does  exist  in  English,  but  in  a  diiferent  sense  from  that  in  which 
the  Hindoo  used  it,  having  acquired  its  meaning  from  "sickish" 
in  the  sense  of  "nauseating"  {cf.  "the  sickishness  of  the  taste"); 
the  badness  of  the  Indian-English  consists,  therefore,  in  the  use 
of  a  word  in  a  sense  possible  derivatively,  but  utterly  incongru- 
ous with  its  known  usage.  We  are  struck  with  the  incongruity 
at  once  in  reading  the  passage,  and  pronounce  it  bad  English. 
On  what  ground,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  pronounce  irapacppovia 
bad  Greek,  is  not  apparent.  It  is  regularly  formed;  its  sense  is  * 
consonant  with  both  its  root-meaning  and  form ;  it  suggests  no 
incongruous  action.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  not  known  to  occur 
elsewhere  in  Greek  literature  could  only  prove  it  to  be  rare  (lit- 
erary) Greek,  certainly  not  bad  Greek.  Are  we  to  stamp  every 
airp,^  'Aeydfievov  as  bad  Greek  ?  It  is  far  from  an  impossible  suppo- 
sition that  the  word  was  in  exceedingly  common  use  in  popular  ' 
speech,  and  only  crops  up  here  in  literature.  Onthe other  hand, 
we  see  no  reason  why  Peter  should  not  have  coined  it;  it  is  good 
metal.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  see  why  he  should  have  adopted  here 
even  a  rare  word  instead  of  a  more  common  one  fitted  equally  to 
his  sense,  or  even  coined  a  new  one  for  his  purpose.  He  wished 
a  word  assonant  with  Tcapavofila:  "but  obtained  a  rebuke  for  his 
own  Trnpavofiia;  the  dumb  ass,  speaking  in  man's  voice,  hindered 
the  prophet's  napa(i)povia.''     If  Dr.  Abbott  thinks  it  unworthy  of 

^Seo  above,  p.  406. 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  2 — 12. 
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an  apostle  or  sensible  man  to  choose  a  little-used  or  coin  a  new 
word  for  such  a  purpose,  he  will  be  obliged  to  sit  aloft  on  some 
misty  height  in  literary  loneliness.  Few  writers,  whether  in  the 
New  Testament  or  out  of  it,  scorn  such  "pedantry."  Is  Dr.  Ab- 
bott prepared,  for  instance,  to  condemn  Paul's  KaraKpijua  .  .  SiKoiufia 
(Rom.  V.  16,  ef.  also  verse  18)  ?  or  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds'  "Anti- 
christ .  .  .  Antiphysis?"  ^  If  2  Peter  falls  on  account  of  this 
word,  he  falls  in  a  great  company.*  —'"  *  ^ 

The  word  Kavaovfieva  occurs  in  2  Peter  iii.  10,  12,  only  in  the 
N.  T. ;  it  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX. ;  and  seems  to  be  found  in 
the  classics  only  late,  and  in  the  sense  of  "to  be  feverish,"  "to  be 
in  a  state  of  fever"  (Dioscorides  and  Galen).  Hence  Dr.  Abbott 
translates  heire  "elements  in  fever  heat  shall  be  dissolved," 
*' elements  in  fever  heat  are  to  be  melted."  Is  this  fair? 
Note:  1.  The  sense  of  "to  be  feverish"  is  late;  it  seems  not 
to  occur  earlier  than  Dioscorides  (c.  100  A.  D.).  2.  That  sense 
is  undoubtedly  a  derivative  sense,  the  natural  ^ense  of  the  word, 
and  therefore  its  primitive  sense,  being  "to  burn  intensely." 
3.  All  its  cognates  have  this  primitive  sense,  although  several  of 

them,  such  as  Kavfia,  Kavfiarl^o),  Kavfiar^Or/g,  navaog  (primitive  o^  Kavado/mi)^ 

acquired  a  secondary  derivative  sense  as  applied  to  fevers.  How  Dr. 
Abbott  can  tlunk  he  is  dealing  scientifically  with  a  word  which  oc- 
curs four  times,  in  two  pairs,  separated  by  both  a  century  of  time 
and  the  technicalities  of  the  subjects  treated,  when  he  tries  to 
force  the  derivative  sense  used  technically  by  physicians  of  100 
A.  D.  -f-,  on  the  term  so  used  a  century  and  a  half  earlier  as  to 
demand  the  primitive  sense  of  the  same  word,  passes  our  compre- 
hension. He  would  be  scarcely  passing  beyond  this  were  he  to 
attempt  to  translate  its  cognates  in  Rev.  xvi,  8,  9,  thus:  "And 
the  fourth  poured  out  his  bowl  upon  the  sun;  and  it  was  given 
unto  it  to  put  men  in  a  fever  heat  with  fire.  And  men  were  put 
in  fever  heat  with  great  fever  heat."     How  would  it  do  to  say 

^Age  of  the  Despots^  p.  412:  "And  now  in  the  pontificate  of  Alexan- 
der, that  memorable  scene  presented  to  the  nations  of  the  modern  world 
a  pageant  of  Antichrist  and  Antiphysis — the  negation  of  the  gospel  and  of 
nature."  Antiphysis  appears  to  be  a  coinage  of  Mr.  Symonds;  although 
the  adjectives  antiphysic  and  antiphysical  (Ogilvie)  seem  to  be  in  use, 
medical  and  otherwise.     The  Greeks  used  irapdfvatg  (cf.  Ro.  i.  26). 
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"parched  corn"  really  meant  "fever-heated  corn,"  on  the  strength 
of  the  common  phrases  "parched  lips,"  "parched  brow"?  Would 
it  not  be  as  fair  to  translate  Dioscorides  and  Galen  by  2  Peter's 
usage  as  viee  versa  f 

The  words  KvXifffidv  and  k^kpajia,  (ii.  22)  naturally  go  together. 
Dr.  Abbott's  criticism  is  as  follows:  "For  the  word  'vomit'  [in 
Proverbs  xxvi.  11 ;  2  Peter]  substitutes  the  word  e^ipa/na  ('hardly 
to  be  found  elsewhere,'  Alford,  but  found  by  Wahl  in  Dioscorid., 
vi.  19),  a  technical  term  of  medicine  derived  from  t^epdo)  'to  evacu- 
ate by  purge  or  vomit,'  so  that  the  passage  may  be  rendered, 
'The  dog  having  returned  to  his  own  evacuation  !'  Further,  [2 
Peter]  supplements  this  quotation  by  a  reference  to  a  sow  return- 
ing to  its  wallowing;  and  here  he  introduces  a  word  {KvXiaju.6v)  not 
recognised  by  Liddell  and  Scott.  .  .  .It  may  be  rendered  'wal- 
lowance.'  [2  Peter]  also  us6s  about  the  sow  a  word  generally 
restricted  to  human  beings,  'having  washed  herself  or  bathed.' 
The  whole  passage  will  then  run  thus:  'The  dog  having  turned 
to  his  own  evacuation,  and  the  sow,  having,  bathed,  to  her  wallow- 
ance.'  "  A  precious  piece  of  criticism  !  Let  us  suppose  "evacu- 
ation" fitly  represents  e^epafia,  does  ignobility  of  heart  or  mind 
result  in  the  writer  ?  Suppose  he  has  adapted  to  a  more  common 
use  a  technical  medical  term,  has  he  done  more  than  Mr.  William 
Wallace  in  the  following  sentence  in  description  of  the  historian 
AVison  {The  Academi/ for  Dec.  23,  1882):  "Called  to  the  Scottish 
Bar,  he  made  fair  way  both  in  law  and  literature,  being  indus- 
trious, eupeptic,^  accomplished,  and  self-confident."  If,  then,  the 
argument  is  a  case  of  non  sequitur,  even  if  the  facts  are  true, 
what  becomes  of  it  when  the  facts  asserted  are  themselves  brushed 
away  ?  Yet,  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  fairness, we  must  ruth- 
lessly brush  away  the  "facts."  We  have  here,  indeed,  a  parallel 
case  to  Kavoovfieva,  with  the  difference  that  the  matter  is  even 
plainer.  The  verb  k^epAu  is  defined  as  "to  evacuate  by  purge  or 
vomit,"  and  certainly  was  used  technically  as  a  medical  term. 
But  it  certainly  \vas  not  a  purely  technical  term  (was  Dr.  Abbott 
misled  by  the  technical  phraseology  of  the  Lexicon's  definition  ?) ; 
that  it  was  a  common  popular  word  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it 

^Used  also  by  Carlyle  and  a  few  others  in  an  unteehnical  way. 
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even  passed  into  a  popular  metaphorical  sense — "to  empty" 
(e.  g.^  the  ballot  urn  of  its  contents  [Arrian],  the  lungs  of  air,  a 
vessel  of  water,  etc.).  This  growth  in  popular  usage  necessarily 
presupposes  a  common  use  of  the  word  in  its  primitive  sense ;  to 
translate  it  by  the  English  word  "evacuate,"  thus,  gives  a  filse 
impression  save  in  this  particular;  "evacuate,"  like  k^efidu,  leaves 
the  question  of  manner  open.  The  noun  k^qmfia  seems  to  be 
known  in  the  classics  only  in  Dioscorides  vi.  19,  and  Eust.  Opusc, 
248,  91.  The  cognates  k^^paatg  and  k^epaar^c^  both  in  the  sense  of 
vomiting  (as  distinguished  from  purging)  also  occur  in  Eust.  The 
word  was  thus  one  of  a  class  used  to  denote  vomiting.  What 
proof  is  there  that  it  was  a  technical  word?  Just  this:  out  of 
three  times  in  which  the  word  occurs,  it  is  used  twice  by  physi- 
cians !  Is  that  a  broad  enough  base  for  an  induction  ?  Another 
fact  is  now  to  be  noted:  in  Levit.  xviii.  28,  where  the  LXX. 
reads  -Kpoaoxdhri  (=  "abhor,"  losing  the  figure),  Aquila  transhites 
the  Hebrew  word  jj^ip  by  h^Epdu\  now  in  Prov.  xxvi.  11,  the  words 
are  i?^p~b!^»  which  2  Peter  takes  the  liberty  of  translating  by 
kirl  rb  Uiov  k^tpafia.  Certainly,  if  Aquila  can  be  allowed  without 
horrible  charges  to  translate  the  Hebrew  verb  "to  vomit"  by  the 
verb,  2  Peter  may  be  allowed  to  translate  the  noun  "vomit"  by 
the  corresponding  noun.  Dr.  Abbott  seems  to  be  indeed  in  this 
dilemma:  either  2  Peter  is  translating  Proverbs  xxvi.  11  him- 
self, or  repeating  it  in  its  popularly  current  form.  If  the  former, 
then  Aquila  justifies  him  in  the  word  he  uses  as  the  Greek  equi- 
valent of  ii^p    If  the  latter,  then  the  people  are  responsible  for 

k^ipafia,  and  it  is  proved  to  be  used  in  a  current  common  sense. 
At  all  events  and  in  any  case,  it  is  somewhat  high-handed  to  take 
a  word  used  three  times — all  in  the  sense  of  vomit — twice  bv 
physicians  and  once  by  the  populace  or  a  popular  writer,  and  on 
the  strength  of  these  facts  declare  it  to  be  a  purely  technical  med- 
ical word.  ^ 

'No  doubt  it  will  seem  natural  to  the  reader  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Ab- 
bott's method  of  proving  words  to  be  technical  medical  words  is  unex- 
ampled among  students  of  Greek.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is 
not  quite  so.  By  the  same  process  by  which  he  makes  Kavndofiai  and 
k^kpafia  appear  to  be  technical  medical  terms,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Kirk  llo- 
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With  reference  to  KvAiafj.6g,  which  is  used  here  only  in  the 
N.  T.  {ef.  Kv'Aieiv,  in  Mark  ix.  20),  but  occurs  in  Hippiatr.  204. 
4,  and  in  Theodotion,  in  Prov.  ii.  18  (which  brings  it  into  the 
circle  of  2  Peter's  author's  training),  it  is  doubtless  sufficient  to 
observe  (1)  that  the  author  of  2  Peter  did  not  invent  it;  (2)  it 
may  have  been  a  popular  word,  cropping  up  here  in  a  popular 
proverb,  and,  indeed,  this  is  by  all  odds  the  most  likely  supposi-, 
tion ;  and  (3)  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  preferring  "wal- 
lowance"  to  "wallowing,"  as  its  translation.  'The  careful  Grimm 
feels  no  hesitation  in  translating  it  ^'volutatio;"  and  although  ver- 
bals in  — flog  regularly  express  "an  abstract  notion  of  energy  era- 
bodying  the  intransitive  notion  of  the  verb"  (Jelf.,  §  332,  B.,  p. 
334,  Vol.  I.),  yet  that  rule  neither  decides  for  — ance  instead  of 
— ing,in  th«  intran'Bitive  verb  "to  wallow,"  nor  is  it  of  uniform  ap- 
plication in  actual  usage.  On  the  whole  phrase,  ef.  Epictetus* 
phrase,  ev  jSopiSSiXf)  KvXieadai,  as  quoted  by  Grimm  under  BSpfiopog.  The 
verb  Ao{;6)  (which  occurs  six  times  in  the  N.  T.)  is,  indeed,  nearly 
always  used  of  persons,  but  not  invariably  ;  so  that  the  usage  in 
this  passage,  while  not  the  most  usual,  is  a  perfectly  natural  one. 
Accordingly,  the  verse  is  found  to  be  such  as  would  strike  a  Greek 
ear  about  as  the  following  strikes  an  English  ear :  "The  true 
proverb  :  the  dog  turning  to  its  own  vomit  again,  and  the  sow 
that  had  washed,  to  wallowing  in  the  mire."  What  concerns 
further  Dr.  Abbott's  notion,  that  the  fact  that  the  three  words, 
Kavaovfieva,  k^epa/ia,  and  kv?.i(t/j,6v,  do  not  secm  to  occur  after  2  Peter 
in  Greek  literature  until  about  A.  D.  60,  has  any  tendency  to 
prove  a  late  date  for  2  Peter,  proceeds  on  his  forgetfulness  of  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  age  in  a  lexical  point  of  view,  and 
needs  no  remark  here. 

Little  need  be  said  with  regard  to  Taprapuaac  [2  Peter  ii.  4).    It 
is  easy  to  confess  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  N.  T.  elsewhere,  nor 

biirt,  LL.  D.  (IVie  Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke,  etc.,  Dublin,)  makes 
01  Eni6rffiovvTEC  'Pufxaloi  of  Acts  ii.  10,  and  aveXr/^ftrj  of  Acts  i.  2,  med- 
ical terms — the  former  on  the  strength  of  the  use  of  the  verb  kiridTj/ieu 
(to  be  ETTidTfjuog)  of  epidemic  diseases  {e.  g.,  Hipp.  Progn.,  46),  and  the 
latter  on  the  strength  of  the  medical  use  of  the  verb  avalafijiavQ  as  equi- 
valent to  "to  restore  to  health  and  strength,"  etc.  Dr.  Hobart,  indeed, 
presents  quite  a  number  of  instances  quite  as  bad  as  Dr.  Abbott'.s. 
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anywhere  in  classical  Greek  ;  and  as  easy  to  admit  that  even  its 
primitive  rdprapog  is  never  found  in  the  N.  T.  or  the  LXX.,  and 
may  therefore  be,  in  somewhat  strong  language,  said  to  be  "alien 
to  both."  That  it  was  capable  of  being  used  by  Jewish  lips  is, 
however,  plain  from,  say,  Josephus  c.  Apion  ii.  33 ;  although  it 
is  probably  true  that  the  N.  T.  avoids  the  use  of  the  word  "Tar- 
tarus," in  order  to  avoid  suggesting  heathen  associations.  The 
verb  is,  however,  a  different  matter.  And  although  it  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  this  short  form,  it  is  certainly  impossible  to 
say,  in  the  face  of  the  common  KararapTap6u^  that  it  is  "uncouth ;" 
"almost  as  uncouth  as  it  would  be  in  English  to  speak  of  'hell- 
ing' some  one,  instead  of  'sending  him  to  hell.'  "  That  this  is 
the  very  opposite  of  the  fact,  the  current  G  reek  expression 
"down-helling"  some  one  is  a  standing  and  convincing  witness. 
We  have  before  us,  indeed,  only  one  of  the  well  known,  though 
somewhat  rare,  cases  (like  dearpl^eiv  for  £k(9.,  or  deiyfiaTi^eiv  for 
Trapadsiy.),  in  which  the  later  Greek  (i.  e.,  probably  the  popular 
Greek)  preferred,  contrary  to  its  usual  custom,  the  uncompounded 
to  the  compounded  form.  See  Moulton's  Winer,  p.  25,  note  4. 
In  connexion  with  Taprapdu,  however,.  Dr.  Abbott  makes  much  of 
another  "curious"  word,  aetpoig,  which  he  thinks,  "to  a  well- 
educated  Greek,"  would  convey  the  meaning  of  "store-pit,"  and 
on  the  strength  of  which  he  proposes  the  following  translation  of 
ii.  4 :  "If  God  spared  not  angels  when  they  sinned,  but  having 
helled  them,  delivered  them  to  store-pits  of  darkness."  What  can 
be  gained  by  such  a  mysterious  appeal  to  the  "well-educated 
Greek,"  in  the  face  of  Hesychius'  recognition  of  the  sense  of 
"prison"  for  the  word,  it  is  difficult  to  divine.  The  word,  used 
here  only  in  the  New  Testament,  and  not  at  all  in  the  LXX.,  is 
tolerably  common  in  the  classics  in  the  spellings  aeip6g  (Pollux, 
Plut.,  Varro,  Demosthenes  [v.  5]  ),  aippdg,  and  more  properly  atpdc  ; 
and  its  standing  sense  seems  to  be  Pit.  This  seems  clearly  its 
primitive  sense.  It  has  three  secondary  meanings :  (1)  a  pit  for 
keeping  corn,  and  hence  a  magazine  -or  store-pit.  So  Eur., 
Anaxim.,  Demosth.  (2)  A  pit  for  catching  wild  animals,  and 
hence  a  pit-fall.  So  Longus.  (3)  A  pit  for  keeping  prisoners. 
So  Hesychius  tells  us,  giving  "prison"  as  one  of  its  meanings,  and 
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informing  us  that  the  Laconians  used  a  word,  atpla,  for  "safe-keep- 
ing." While  it  is  to  be  freely  admitted,  therefore,  that  the  word 
was  most  correctly  used  in  literature  in  that  one  of  its  secondary 
senses  which  expressed  "store-pit,"  it  is  certainly  not  clear  that 
we  must  translate  "store-pit"  in  2  Peter  any  more  than  in  Lon- 
gus ;  or  that  its  context  would  not  determine  the  sense  naturally 
and  simply  to  "an  educated  Greek,"  provided  he  was  educated 
enough.  To  an  "uneducated"  Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
might  well  know  more  of  "pits"  of  the  (2)  and  (3)  kinds  than  of 
the  (1),  the  suggestion  might  be  more  natural  of  a  pit-fall  or 
prison-house  than  of  a  store-room  or  magazine. 

Turning  from  single  words  to  phrases,  we  somewhat  wonder 
that  nvf]fit)v  KoieiaOat  is  singled  out  for  the  first  strictures  on  2 
Peter's  idiom ;  nor  is  it  very  consonant  to  speak  in  one  place 
strongly  :  this  phrase  is  a  blunder,  corresponding  to  "inducing 
[the  Court]  to  his  favor"  (p.  210),  and  in  another  mildly :  "it  is 
not  known  to  be  used  in  the  author's  sense  (Thuc.  II.  54,  is  am- 
biguous)." Thucid.  II.  54  ought  to  be  much  more  than  ambigu- 
ous in  order  to  justify  the  statement.  To  us,  the  probability  is, 
that  Thuc.  uses  the  phrase  in  just  2  Peter's  sense  ;  though,  per- 
haps, we  can  never  be  certain  about  it.  At  all  events,  does  any- 
body suppose  that  if  we  should  blot  out  2  Peter  i.  15,  and  then 
prove  that  Thuc.  ii.  54  took  the  phrase  as  2  Peter  does  here,  Dr. 
Abbott  would  push  the  charge  against  him  which  he  here  raises 
against  2  Peter  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  It  is  not,  however,  so  very 
unexampled  that  a  phrase  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  "make 
mention,"  should  sometimes  be  used  in  that  of  "entertain  recol- 
lection." We  need  only  recall  the  kindred  phrase, //v^/z/jyv  ^jj^e^v, 
which  occurs  in  both  senses.  Of.  Hdt.,  i.  14  ;  Soph.  Meet,  346  ; 
Plato  Phaed.,  251.    D. 

"Still  more  objectionable,"  we  are  told  (and  if  objectionable  at 
all,  we  do  not  wonder  at   the  "still  more"),  "is   (i    5)  airovdr/v 

TTaaav  irapeKTeveyiiavTeg.''^     JosephuS   and     Diod.     Sic.     both      USe    the 

phrase  with  the  uncompounded  verb,  and  rightly  enough.  "But 
the  sonorous  extra  syllable  added  by  our  author  makes  nonsense 
of  the  phrase,  by  converting  it  into  'contribute  all  zeal  in  an  in- 
direct manner' ;  or  'as  a  secondary  or  subsequent  consideration.'  " 
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And  then  the  conjecture  is  hazarded,  that  what  led  "our  author" 
''so  superfluously  astray,"  was  the  grandiose  sound  of  the  word 
and  the  reminiscence  of  napeifr-edraav  in  the  parallel  passage  in 
Jude.  Let  us,  however,  remember  the  full  pail  and  dead  fish, 
and  be  sure  of  our  facts  before  we  explain  them.  Is  the  author 
so  clearly  astray  ?  The  reader  who  will  read  Huther  or  Alford 
in  loc,  may  be  in  a  fair  condition  for  deciding.  He  who  will 
study  the  word  criticised  will  be  in  better  condition.  Why  are 
we  told  that  either  the  idea  of  indirectness  or  subordination  is 
expressed  by  the  ivapa'i  Subsequence  may  be  implied,  but  what  is 
expressed  is  simply  addition,  along-sided-ness.  Compare  the  use 
of  irafmariWev  in  Rom.  V.  20,  when  the  sense  is  not  "came  in  be^ 
tween"  or  "subordinately,"  but  simply  "beside,"  "along  with." 
When  sin  entered,  then  law  had  also  entered  ;  they  came  side  by 
side.  This  thought,  which  is  the  natural  thought  of  our  phrase, 
too,  is  very  consonant  with  its  context ;  and  the  only  one  who  is 
astray  is  the  expositor. 

The  omission  of  the  article  before  the  word  SiKaiog,  in  ii.  8,  and 
before  ovpavoi  and  aroixeiai  in  iii.  10,  12,  seems  to  Dr.  Abbott  very 
blameworthy  indeed.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  article  is  rightly  omitted,  seeing  that  it  is  contained  in  all 
MSS.  except  B.  But  letting  that  pass,  its  omission  can  cause  no 
surprise  and  produce  no  difficulty ;  we  Avould  simply  read,  instead 
of,  "for  that  righteous  man  dwelling  among  them  by  sight  and 
hearing,  vexed  his  righteous  soul  day  by  day,"  rather,  "for  dwell- 
ing as  a  righteous  man  among  them,  he  by  sight  and  hearing 
vexed  his  righteous  soul  day  by  day,"  wherein  the  (^Uawg  is  taken 
as  predicate,  instead  of  subject,  perhaps  with  an  adverbial  elTect, 
as  Dr.  Abbott  suggests  ;  but  perhaps,  however,  not.  We  do  not 
assert  that  this  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  taken ;  wp  merely  assert 
that  it  is  a  way  that  it  might  be  regularly  taken,  which  is  enough 
to  void  Dr.  Abbott's  objection  of  all  force.  If  any  one  cares  to 
know,  however,  how  we  understand  the  passage,  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  telling  him.  We  think  the-  article  is  probably  to  be 
omitted  ;  and  then  the  passage  reads  as  follows :  ^^for  dwelling 
among  them  to  both  sight  and  hearing^  a  righteous  man,  he  day 

^Literally,  "in  appearance  and  report." 
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ly  day  vexed  Ms  righteous  soul  with  their  lawless  deeds.''  Many 
advantages  flow  from  such  an  understanding  of  the  passage : 
from  an  involved  it  becomes  a  simple  passage  ;  and  to  pass  over 
the  rest  and  come  to  one  related  to  our  present  subject,  it  takes 
p.EiJifia  in  its  most  natural  sense,  and  hence  forever  destroys  one 
of  Dr.  Abbott's  chief  charges  against  the  purity  of  Peter's  style. 
We  do  not  assert  or  allow  that  j3Mfj.fia  cannot  be  used  for  the 
"sense  of  sight ;"  nor  do  we  admit  that  on  any  other  understands 
ing  of  the  passage,  2  Peter  lies  open  to  such  charges  as  Dr. 
Abbott  brings  against  it.  The  Greek  writers  do,  however,  use 
the  word  rather  in  the  sense  of  "appearance,"  "expression,"  than 
in  that  of  "sight,"  "seeing;"  i.  e.,  rather  of  the  objective  than 
the  subjective  "look"  of  a  person  (in  the  plural  the  word  rnean^ 
the  "eye"  itself)  ;  and,  although  the  transition  from  the  objec- 
tive to  the  subjective  is  very  easy,  and  its  meaning  would  argue 
no  un worthiness,  ignorance,  or  pedantry  in  the  author,  yet  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  take  his  words  in  their  more  obvious  and 
natural  sense,  and  understand  him  to  say  that  Lot  gave  every 
proof  to  his  neighbors — both  to  their  eyes  and  ears — of  his  right- 
eous character. 

The  absence  of  the  article  before  aroixe'ia,  needs  no  remark,  as 
it  seems  paralleled  by  Wisdom  vii.  17  :  "He  gave  me  to  know 
amraaiv  Kdafiov  koX  kvkpyeiav  GToixeiuv.  The  article's  omission  before 
ovpavoi,  is  in  general  quite  regular  (Moulton's  Winer,  p.  150)  and 
is  only  peculiar  here  because  it  does  not  elsewhere  occur  before 
the  nominative  case.  This  cannot  argue,  in  a  case  like  the  pres- 
ent, any  ignorance  or  pedantry  or  barrenness,  however ,  but  is 
only  to  be  noted  (as  Winer  does)  as  one  fact  of  language.  This 
class  of  words,  like  r/hog,  y?},  ovpavoi^  etc,  quasi-proper  names,  are, 
indeed,  in  a  transitional  and  unsettled  state  in  N.  T.  Greek,  and 
may  and  do  take  or  omit  the  article  according  to  the  individual's 
fancy  or  training  or  mode  of  looking  upon  the  object.  Thus, 
this  very  word  ovpnvdg  is  treated  differently  by  the  various  N.  T. 
writers  :  the  Apocalypse  stands  at  one  extreme,  2  Peter  at  the 
other.  In  the  Apocalypse  it  always  takes  the  article,  in  the 
Synoptists  it  is  prevailingly  omitted  in  certain  phrases,  in  Paul 
regularly  in  those  phrases,  in  2  Peter  it  is  omitted  in  new  cases. 
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There  is  no  more  reason  to  object  to  or  feel  surprise  over  one 
writer's  mode  of  viewing  the  matter  than  another's.  / 

'  We  do  not  feel  drawn  to  join  earnest  issue,  finally,  with  Dr. 
Abbott  concerning  the  use  of  ^^eighth"  before  instead  of  after  its 
noun  in  ii.  5.  Greek  order  was  more  flexible  than  he  seems  to 
imagine ;  and  we  may  content  ourself  with  simply  referring  to 
the  commentators  on  the  passage,  and  to  Winer  (Moulton's  Ed.), 
p.  312,  where  everything  unusual  or  strange  in  the  phrase  is  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated.  A  reference  to  Alford's  note  on  i.  9,  is 
sufficient  to  set  aside  the  strictures  offered  on  fivuKa^eiv  (see  also 
Lumby) ;  and  we  can  well  content  ourselves  with  declaring  at 
this  point  that  the  difficulty  found  with  the  use  of  fieU^ao)  (i.  12) 
18  wholli/  imRginar J,         -        'r-'-^'' ■^;:s:;^<»*?v/ ^"■.■' r>i-^'-  ■  .   \- 

And  so  it  appears  that  these  frightful  ghosts  of  "barren  pe- 
dantry" are  like  other  ghosts — they  need  but  calm  looking  at  to 
disappear.  The  negative  character  of  an  examination  such  as 
we  are  carrying  on,  is  apt  to  leave  a  false  impression  on  some 
minds,  and  to  weaken  their  confidence  in  an  Epistle  about  whose 
good  character  there  must  be  so  much  discussion.  Caesar's  wife 
ought  to  be  above  all  attack  and  defence.  Ought  not,  however, 
such  a  discussion  as  the  foregoing  to  have  rather  an  opposite  effect  ? 
Without  mercy,  ruthlessly,  and  even  cruelly,  2  Peter  has  been 
plunged  into  the  caustic  acid  of  Dr.  Abbott's  sharp  criticism,  and 
as  it  lies  in  the  seething  fluid,  we  are  boldly  told  that  we  need 
not  even  look  for  it :  it  is  dissolved  and  has  passed  away.  But 
we  look,  see,  reach  down,  and  draw  it  out ;  and  lo  !  the  pure  gold 
has  not  so  much  as  felt  the  biting  touch  of  its  bath.  Out  of  the 
fiery  furnace  it  comes  without  even  the  smell  of  smoke  upon  it. 
The  result  is  negative.  We  have  only  shown  that  these  objec- 
tions are  not  fatal  to  the  book  ;  but  there  is  a  positiveness  about 
it,  after  all.  The  argument  based  on  an  ignobility  in  the  style  of 
2  Peter,  framed  with  learning  and  pleaded  with  skill,  as  it  has 
been,  certainly  entirely  fails ;  and  its  failure  means  simply  the 
failure  of  all  arguments  against  the  Epistle's  genuineness,  drawn, 
from  the  phenomena  of  its  style." 

There  is,  indeed,  one  refuge  left.  Though  it  is  not  ignoble, 
it  may  at  least  be  hopelessly  diverse-  from  that  of  1  Peter.     Dr. 
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Abbott  is  too  good  a  general  not  to  supplement  his  chief  argu- 
ment with  such  a  contention  (pp.  215,  seq.^.  We  have  already 
seen  how  he  frames  this  contention.^  But  its  great  support  falls 
with  the  falling  of  the  charge  of  ignobilitj  ;  for  Dr.  Abbott's  first 
point,  here  too,  is  that  2  Peter  cannot  be  by  the  author  of  1  Peter, 
because  the  latter  Epistle  has  no  trace  in  its  style  of  the  plagiar- 
ism, tautology,  and  pedantry  that  abound  in  the  former.  Beyond 
this  he  urges  nothing  which  is  new  or  which  has  not  already  been 
repeatedly  fully  answered.  We  do  not  permit  ourselves  to  be 
drawn  into  this  old  discussion,  but  are  content  here  with  quoting 
the  true  words  of  so  liberal  a  critic  as  Reuss  :  "On  the  theological 
and  linguistic  differences  between  the  two  Epistles,  we  lay  no 
stress  ;  the  two  Epistles  are  too  short,  l\ave  to  do  with  wholly  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  and  especially  present  no  direct  contradic- 
tions ;  only  if  the  Epistle  is  on  other  grounds  proved  to  be  un- 
genuine,  can  this  also  be  brought  into  account;"^  and  with 
referring  the  reader  especially  to  the,  most  convincing  discussion 
of  the  relation  between  the  style  of  the  two  Epistles  given  by 
Prof.  Lumby  in  the  introduction  to  his  Commentary.^ 

RELATION  OF  SECOND  PETER  TO  JOSEPHUS. 

The  way  is  thus  cleared  for  us  to  devote  the  remainder  of  our 
space  to  a  discussion  of,  by  all  odds,  the  newest,  most  important, 
and  most  earnestly  urged  part  of  Dr.  Abbott's  argument — that 
which  is  foundod  on  the  relation  between  2  Peter  and  the  An- 
tiquities of  Josephus.  Dr.  Abbott  is  the  inventor  of  this  argu- 
ment, and  therefore  may  be,  perhaps,  credited  with  a  certain 
measure  of  pardonable  pride  in  his  contemplation  of  it.  Cer- 
tainly he  has  made  it  a  very  striking  argument,  and  certainly  he 
expresses  great  confidence  in  it.  He  conceives  that  he  has  de- 
monstrated  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  had  read  Josephus.^ 
Since  the  Antijc[uities  of  Josephus,  from  which  the  borrowing  is 
made,  were  published  in_  A.  D.  93,  it  follows,  in  that  case,  with 
inevitable  certainty,  that  2  Peter  could  not  have  been  written 

^See  above,  pa^es  393,  seq. 

■^Geschichte,  u.  8.  w.,  Neue  1'est.,  §  270-2. 

*  Speaker's  Commentary,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  228,  seq. 

^Expositor  (1882),  Vol.  3,  p.  61.  .  ^ 
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until  after  A.  D.  93,  and  therefore  cannot  be  by  the  Apostle 
Peter,  and  must  needs  be  a  forgery.  Certainly,  the  evidence  by 
which  the  dependence  of  2  Peter  on  Josephus  is  thus  "demon- 
strated," demands,  therefore,  our  most  earnest  scrutiny.  We  ask 
the  reader  to  follow  us  as  we  very  baldly  state  the  evidence  as 
adduced  by  its  discoverer,  and  then  attempt  to  test  its  relevancy 
and  validity.  -  '  '  ' 

■  I.  Dr.  Abbott's  statement  of  the  evidence.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  only  evidence  available  is  internal  to  the  tAvo  writings 
compared  ;  and  it  is  just  as  much  a  matter  of  course  that  it  con- 
sists not  of  direct  quotations  of  Josephus  by  2  Peter,  but  of  more 
hidden  and  subtle  marks  of  literary  dependence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  whole  stress  of  the  argument  is  laid  upon  one  kind 
'of  evidence,  namely,  that  which  arises  from  the  common  posses- 
sion by  the  two  writers  of  a  peculiar  vocabulary,  distributed  in 
such  a  way  in  their  writings  as  to  suggest  to  the  mind  that  2 
Peter,  in  penning  his  Epistle,  must  have  had  in  his  mind  a  very 
vivid  reminiscence  of  certain  assignable  passages  in  Josephus.  This 
main  and  central  argument  is,  indeed,  bolstered  by  two  further 
considerations :  the  occurrence  in  the  two  writings  of  a  couple  of 
similar  sentences  which  may  be  deemed  parallels,  and  of  a  couple 
of  common  Haggadoth.  But  Dr.  Abbott  clearly  assigns  small 
value  to  either  of  these  facts,  and  apparently  would  hardly  con- 
sider them  worth  adducing  in  the  absence  of  the  more  important 
marks  of  literary  connexion.  And  this  rightly  enough ;  for 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  neither  of  them  possesses  the 
slightest  force  as  evidence  of  literary  connexion  between  the  two 
writings.  The  Haggadoth,  the  common  knowledge  of  which  by 
Josephus  and  2  Peter  is  supposed  to  point  to  borrowing  of  the 
latter  from  the  former,  concern  the  statements  that  Noah  was  a 
*'herald  of  righteousness"  (2  Peter  ii.  5),  and  that  Balaam's  ass 
rebuked  him  (2  Peter  ii.  16).  What  2  Peter  says  may  be  read 
in  the  English  version.  Josephus'  words  are  :  Noah  "being  ill- 
pleased  at  their  deeds,  and  pained  at  their  counsels,  tried  to  per- 
suade them  to  amend  their  lives  and  g-ctions"  (Antiq.  I.,  3.  1), 
and  "the  ass,  having  received  a  human  voice,  blamed  Balaam  as 
unjust,  having  no  cause  to  find  fault  with  it  for  its  previous 
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services,  yet  now  he  inflicts  blows  on  it,  not  understanding  that 
now,  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  God,  he  was  being  hin- 
dered," etc.  (Antiq.,  IV.,  0.  3).  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
any  Haggadah  needs  to  be  assumed  at  the  basis  of  the  latter 
statement  at  all ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  wherein  2  Peter  ii., 16 
goes  beyond  the  warrant  of  the  account  in  Numbers  xxi.,  and  not 
easy  to  see  that  anything  beyond  it  need  be  assumed  beneath  the 
account  in  Josephus.  The  Haggadah  with  reference  to  Noah,  on 
the  other  hand,  occurs  in  the  Mishnah,  in  a  form  much  closer  to 
2  Peter  than  Josephus'  account  is :  "There  rose  up  a  herald  for 
God  in  the  days  of  the  deluge;  that  was  Noah"  (Bereshith  Rabba 
XXX.  6) ;  and,  indeed,  also,  in  Clement  of  Rome  (ix.  3).  In  both 
cases,  thus,  common  sources  of  information  underlay  both  2  Peter 
and  Josephus,  covering  the  whole  case ;  and,  in  general,  any 
number  of  Haggadoth  might  be  common  to  the  two  writings, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  suggesting  dependence  of  one  on 
the  other,  provided  they  were  not  the  invention  of  one  of  them. 
By  as  much  as  it  would  be  probable  that  they  were  current  le- 
gends of  the  time,  by  so  much  could  they  fail  to  suggest  direct 
literary  connexion. 

The  pair  of  parallel  sentences  that  are  adduced  are  equally  in- 
valid for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  put  forward,  as  will  be- 
come plain  on  one  moment's  consideration.  They  are  as  follows : 
2  Peter  ii.  10,  Kvpidrnrog  KaraippovovvTag.  ToX/xTiTai  k.t.  X.^  compared  with 

Jos.  B.  J.  iii.  9,  o,  ro?.fX7iTal  lial  OavaTov  KaracppovoiivTeg ',  and  2  Peter 
i.  19,    <p  KaXag  TroieiTe  irpooexovreg.   Compared  with  JoscphuS,    Ant.  xi. 

6,  12,  olg  Kaluq  Trot^aere  jur/  Kpoatxavreg.  At  first  sight  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  certain  strikingness  in  the  close  verbal  resemblance 
of  the  passages.  But  a  glance  at  the  contexts  is  enough  to  dispel 
at  once  the  delusion.  Josephus'  "Now  these  Jews,  although  they 
are  exceedingly  daring  and  despisers  of  death,  are  yet  both  unor- 
ganised and  unskilled  in  wars,  etc.,"  has  little  in  common  with  2 
Peter's  "The  Lordknoweth  how  to  .  .  .  reserve  the  unrighteous 
under  punishment  to  the  day  of*  judgment;  and  especially  those 
going  after  the  flesh  in  the  lust  of  pollution  and  despising  lordship. 
Daring^  self-willed,  they  tremble  not  when  blaspheming  glories, 
etc."     Clearly,  the  hypothesis  of  a  quotation  here  on  one  side  or 
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the  other  is  out  of  the  question ;  the  collocation  of  the  two  very 
common  words,  daring  and  despising,  is  indeed  striking,  but 
not  in  such  a.  way  as  to  present  more  than  a  strongly  marked 
illustrative  passage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  "been  quoted  by 
all  recent  commentators  as  an  illustrative  passage,  and  has  never 
suggested  literary  dependence  to  one  of  them.  The  same  is  even 
more  clearly  the  case  with  the  other  parallel  quoted.  The  phrase 
KuAuc  noteiv  is  a  very  common  set  form  of  speech,  and  is  usually  con- 
strued with  participles  {ef.  e.  g.,  Acts  x.  33 ;  Phil.  iv.  14 ;  3  John 
6) ;  and  irpoaix^^v  is  common  in  the  sense  in  which  it  here  occurs  (cf. 
e.  g.,  Heb.  ii.  1).  Absolutely,  the  only  thing,  then,  common  es- 
pecially to  Josephus  and  2  Peter  is  that  they  each  happen  to  need, 
in  utterly  different  connexions,  to  construe  the  common  phrase 
Ka/Lug  TToieiv  with  this  particular  common  participle.  It  is  not  such 
parallels  as  these  which  can  be  appealed  to,  to  prove  literary  con- 
nexion. Two  other  phrases  common  to  Josephus  and  2  Peter  might 
have  been  with  equal  propriety,  but  are  not,  introduced  in  this  con- 
nexion; one  (which  has  been  mentioned  above')  is  "bringing  in 
[besides]  all  diligence"  which  is  found  also,  however,  in  Diodorus 
and  elsewhere,  and  thus  is  shown  to  be  a  current  phrase,  and  the 
other  is  "following  in  the  track  of  myths"  in  which  we  do  find  a 
rare  contribution  of  perfectly  common  words.  All  four  are  simple 
but  close  illustrative  parallels  which  cannot  suggest  literary  con- 
nexion, but  only  community  in  the  same  current  forms  of  speech; 
they  have  consequently  all  four  been  the  common  property  of 
commentators  for  years,  and  have  been  uniformly  used  as  illus- 
trative and  only  as  illustrative  passages.^  We  must,  therefore, 
refuse  to  allow  any,  even  corroborative,  weight  to  either  of  Dr. 
Abbott's  supporting  considerations,  and  insist  on  viewing  and 
estimating  the  central  tower  of  his  argument  in  its  own  separate 
strength.  If  its  masonry  is  not  solid  enough  to  enable  it  to  stand 
without  such  props  as  these,  it  is  right  that  it  should  fall. 


fc;-.' 


^P.  417. 

'^Sueh  closely  illustrative  but  by  no  means  connected  passages  are 
continually  turnin«j;  up,  and  many  of  them  are  much  closer  than  these; 
cf.  e.  g.,  with  Rom.  vii.  15,  such  a  passage  as  this,  from  Epict.  Euclein. 
ii,  26,  4  :  6  /xev  dsAei  oh  iroiel,  kuI  b  fi^  deXei  nocel. 
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The  axioms  on  which  the  argument  is  built  are  as  follows : 
The  common  possession  of  the  same  vocabulary  by  two  writers 
is  evidence  of  literary  connexion  between  them.  "  Obviously, 
uncommon  words  are  far  more  weighty  than  common"  ones  as 
evidence  (p.  53).  A  word  not  found  in  the  LXX.  or  elsewhere 
in  the  N.  T.  is  uncommon  to  the  circle  of  ideas  of  a  writer  like 
2  Peter,  even  though  it  be  otherwise  a  common  Greek  word  (p. 
54).^  "  The  evidence  of  a  group  of  words  is  far  stronger  than 
that  of  a  multitude  of  single  words,  to  show  that  one  author  has 
read  another"  (p.  52).  If,  then,  we  can  find  a  common  peculiar 
vocabulary  in  2  Peter  and  Josephus,  and  especially  if  we  find 
that  these  peculiar  words  occur  in  groups  of  narrow  compass,  we 
have  very  strong  evidence  of  literary  dependence  of  one  on  the 
other. 

Dr.  Abbott  thinks  we  can  find  this  very  thing,  and  presents 
us  with  two  instances  of  it.  We  transcribe  and  condense  a  state- 
ment of  the  case  from  his  pages  (pp.  66,  seq.):        '   -  ..* 

1.  "Assuming  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  had  read  parts  of 
Josephus,  ...  he  had  probably  read   the    short   Introduction 
which  describes  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  work.  .  .  .  Now, 
the  Introduction  (Par.  3)  declares  (a)  that  the  moral  derived  from 
the  Jewish  records  is,  that  those  who  follow  God's  will  find  suc- 
cess and  happiness,  whereas  those  who  disobey  find  everything 
against  them,   and  are   involved  in   irremediable   calamities  (as 
thought  repeated  also  in  Par.  4) ;  (h)  Moses  considered  that  the 
basis  of  all  law  was  (Par.  4)  insight  into  the  nature  of  God  \ 
{Qeov  (puffiv) ;  (c)  he  exhibited  (Par.  4)  God  in  the  possession  of  his  ^ 
virtue  (aptTT^v),  undefiled  by  degrading  anthropomorphism ;  (d)  he  ' 
considered  (Par.  4)  that  it  was  the  duty  of  man  to  partake  in  this  1 
divine  virtue;  (e)  the  laws  of  Moses  (Par.  4)  contain  nothing  out 
of  harmony  with  the  greatness  (fj.eya?iei6TijT0f)  of  God ;  (/)  he  kept 
from  all  unseemly  myths  and  legends,  though  he  might  have  easi- 
ly cheated  man  (Par.  3)  with  feigned  stories  (TrAatr/idrwv) ;  {g)  he 
always  assigned  fitting  actions  to  God's  power  (Par.  3) ;  (h)  nor  did 
he  do  as  other  law^givers  (Par.  4)  who  hsiY e  follotved  after  fables 
(iLvOoiq  k^aKoXove^aavreg).     The  Epistle  declares  (a)  that  the  moral  of 
the  stories  of  the  fallen  angels,  of  Noah,  and  of  Lot,  is  (ii.  9),  that  the 
Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptation,  and  to 

^Cf.  p.  62,  where  a  word  rare  or  non-existent  in  N.  T.  and  LXX.  is 
said  to  be  completely  out  of  the  authors  natural  sphere. 
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.  keep  the  unrighteous  unto  punishment  unto  the  day  of  judgment* 
;  (g)  his  diw'me  power  (i.  3)  hath  granted  us  all  things  that  pertain 
unto  life  and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  that  called 
us  (d)  by  his  own  glory  and  virtue  (i.  3) ;  that  we  may  become  (d) 
sharers  in  (b)  the  divine  nature  ;  false  teachers  shall  arise  to  make 
merchandise  (ii.  3)  of  men,  with  (f)  feigned  vfords  (irAaGToig  T^dyoig) 
but  we  (e)  were  eye-witnesses  (i.  16)  of  the  greatness  [neyalu6Ti}ToA 
of  Christ;  and  [h)  in  declaring  it  we  did  (i.  16)  not  follow  after 
cunningly  devised /aiZes  {iiWoif:  k^aKoXovti^aavTeg).''  The  two  most 
important  points  here  are  those  marked  (h)  and  {b).  In  the 
former,  note:  'E^aKoTiovOf/aavreg  though  found  in  the  LXX.  is  not 
found  in  the  N.  T.  except  here;  /ivOmg  occurs  four  times  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  and  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.,  and  not  at  all 
in  the  LXX.  (except  Sir.  xx.  19,  in  the  sense  of  ^^tale');  while 
neither  LXX.  nor  N.  T.  contain  the  combination.  Even  the 
word  added  by  2  Peter  (aeao^iafihoig)  occurs  but  once  in  N.  T.  (2 
Tim.  iii.  15)  and  there  in  an  opposite  moaning,  whereas  it  is  found 
at  least  twice  in  Josephus  in  2  Peter's  sense  (B.  J.  iii.  7,  20 ;  iv. 
2,  3).  With  reference  to  [b)  note:  to  apply^^iicyc  to  God  is  not 
only  a  usage  not  found  in  the  N.  T.  or  LXX.,  hut  n  thought 
alien  to  the  Bible.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  so  spoke,  but  no  sin- 
gle N.  T.  writer.  The  exact  phrase  is,  however,  found  in  Jose- 
phus' Cont.  Ap,  The  other  phrases  in  the  passage  are  also  note- 
worthy: TvXaoTog  is  found  here  only  in  the  N.  T.  and  LXX.; 
af)£Tfj  (singular)  is  applied  to  God  only  once  in  LXX.  (Hab.  iii. 
2,  where  it  means  "glory");  /leyaXeidrTjg  is  found  only  twice  each 
in  N.  T.  and  LXX.,  and  only  once  in  application  to  a  divine 
person  (Luke  ix.  43).  Now  combine  all  these,  and  note  the 
slighter  points  also,  and  note  the  cumulative  character  of  the 
argument.^ 

2.  "  If  the  author  was  attracted  by  this  comparison  between 
Moses,  the  truthful  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  and  the  truthful  teach- 
ers of  the  Christians,  it  is  natural  that  in  writing  the  last  utter- 
ances of  St.  Peter,  he  should  turn  his  attention  to  the  last  utter- 
ances of  Moses  (Antii^.  iv.  8.  2).  There,  Moses  is  said  to  have 
spoken  (a)  as  follows  {mimk):  'Fellow  soldiers  and  {b}  sharers  of 
our  long  hardship  (fiaKpag  Koivuvnl  ralnnrupiag,)  (where  note  the  trans- 
position), since  I  (c)  am  not  destined  {ov  /itvlAw)*to  be  your  helper 
on  earth,  {d)  I  thought  it  right  (SiKaiov  yyr/adfi?jv)  still  to  regard 
happiness  for  you  and  (e)  memory  [iivii^rjv)  for  myself  Do  not 
set  anything  above  (/)  your  present  customs  {vofil/iuv  tuv  Trapovruv), 
(g)  despising  {KaraippovfjaavTEg)  the  (A)  reverence  (Evaeiidag^  which  ye 
now  feel  for  God;  {i)  thus  will  ye  be  never  able  to  be  taken 

^Expositorj  as  above,  pp.  56-59. 
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[evd?iO)Toi)  hj  your  enemies.  God  will  be  with  you  (J)  as  long  as 
[kf'  baov)  you  will  have  him  for  your  leader.  Listen,  then,  to  your 
leaders,  {k)  knowing  that,  (yiyvojaKovre^  bn)  men  learn  to  command 
by  obeying.  These  things  I  say  (/)  at  my  departure  from  life 
(^irr' t^66(f)  Tov  i^f/v)^  (m)  not  recalling  them  (elg  avdiivvatv  ^ipuv)  by  way  of 
reproach,  but  for  your  good,  that  ye  may  not  (n)  through  folly 
degenerate.'  With  these  compare:  [a)  Toiaode  {\.  17  here  alone 
in  N.  T.  and  LXX.);  [h]  Oeiag  koivuvoI  ^haeuQ  (i.  4,   where  note  the 

transposition    similar  to  fiaKpdg  kocvuvoI  raXanrufjiag  above)  ;  (c)  fieXAijau 

i.  12  (y.r.,uvKdfieX7/ao){'!)  oh /j.e'Ur/ou^  reading  and  meaning  doubtful, 
valeat  tantum) ;  (d)  I  think  it  right  {fiiKaiov  yyovfiai)  i.  13  (here 
only  in  N.  T.  and  LXX.) ;  (e)  /xv/juvv,  i.  15  (sense  different  from 
that  of  eTosephus,  but  here  only  in  N.  T.);  (/)  Karacpfjovov.Teg  (ii. 
10,  in  different  context);  {h)  evatfiaa  (four  times  in  this  Epistle, 
eight  times  in  the- Pastoral  Epistles,  only  once  in  the  rest  of  the 
N.  T.);  (^)  made  for  taking^  ii.  12  {ek  aluaiv,  in  different  context, 
but  the  word  is  only  here  used  in  N.  T.  and  twice  in  LXX.);  {j) 
as  long  as,  i.  13  (if  boov)  is  only  here  used  in  N.  T.  and  LXX. 
in  this  sense  (in  the  only  other  passage  in  which  it  occurs,  Rom. 
xi.  13,  it  has  a  different  sense);  {k)  knowing  that  {ytyvuaKovTeg  bn) 
is  twice  used  in  this  Epistle  (i.  20,  iii.  3)  to  introduce  a  new 
clause,^  and  only  twice  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T. ;  (1)  my  departure 
e^o(hg  (i.  15)  only  once  used  elsewhere  in  LXX.  and  N.  T.  (viz., 
Luke  ix.  31)  in  this  sense;  note  also  in  Josephus  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  e^ochg  and  dvdfWT/acv,  and    in    2  Peter  e^odog  and  virofivrjoei ;   (m) 

tlie  word  dfiaOia,  folly,  inability  to  learn,  is  not  in  the  N.  T.  or 
LXX.,  but  the  kindred  adjective  foolish  (djuatir'/g),  though  not  in 
this  context,  is  found  in  this  Epistle  (iii.  16)  and  nowhere  else  in 
the  N.T.  or  LXX."  "Here  the  evidence  rests  on  similarity  of 
words  rather  than  thought ;  yet  even  in  thought  there  is  consid- 
erable similarity."  To  find  words  like  /ivr/jj.rjv,  i<f  Uov^  6lKaiov  yyovfiai, 
which  are  never  used  in  the  N.  T.,  and  e^o6og  only  once,  all  in  two 
or  three  verses,  describing  the  last  words  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  a 
page  of  Josephus  describing  the  last  words  of  Moses,  is  striking. 
Add  the  other  expressions  and  the  cumulative  character  of  the 
evidence  comes  out  strongly.^ 

It  appears  to  be  admitted  that  these  are  the  only  passages 
which  "show  such  striking  groups  of  similarities;"^  but  it  is  men- 
tioned that  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  remarkable  words  or  phrases 
might  be  pointed  out  as  common  to  2  Peter  and  Josephus  and  yet 
not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  or  LXX.     The  argument,  then, 


^^^ Expositor^'  as  above,  pp.  59-61. 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  2 — 13. 
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beyond  doubt  depends  on  the  common  possession  by  2  Peter  and 
Josephus  of  a  small  peculiar  vocabulary  (13  or  14  words),  which 
in  two  instances  tends  to  arrange  itself  in  groups  in  Josephus  and 
to  a  smaller  extent  in  2  Peter.  This,  we  understand,  to  be  Dr. 
Abbott's  view  of  the  basis  of  his  argument. 

II.  Examination  of  Dr.  Abbott's  Statement  of  the  Evidence. 

Any  extended  meditation  on  the  subject  will  force  upon  the 
mind  a  strong  conviction  that  the  method  of  investigating  and 
determining  the  relations  existing  between  two  writers  which  Dr. 
Abbott  has  adopted,  is  an  exceedingly  unsafe  one.  We  are  sorry 
to  bring  ourselves,  by  this  statement,  under  the  disapproval  of 
both  Dr.  Abbott  and  Canon  Farrar.  The  latter^  "can  only 
suppose  that  the  scholar  who"  makes  this  statement  is  "in  realitv 
unable  or  unwilling  to  give  his  full  attention  to  the  inquiry."  It 
is,  nevertheless,  our  strong  conviction  that  this  method  is  an  emi- 
nently unsafe  one.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  assert  by 
this  either  that  the  method  is  illegitimate  or  that  no  secure 
results  can  ever  be  obtained  by  it.  Conceivably,  a  very  strong 
presumption,  passing  into  moral  certainty,  might  be  obtained 
by  it  alone,  that  one  writer  had  borrowed  from  another.  But 
we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  think  the  instances  in  which 
this  can  be  done  are  very  rare,  and  those  in  which  it  has  been 
done  are  rarer  still.  When  two  writers  can  be  shown  to  possess 
the  same  general  vocabulary,  there  is  a  reason  for  that  fact,  and 
this  reason  is  a  legitimate  object  of  search  ;  when  two  writers 
can  be  shown  to  use  in  common  a  very  peculiar  vocabulary,  the 
cause  of  this  too  is  a  legitimate  object  of  inquiry,  and  may  be 
demonstrably  discoverable;  and  if  this  peculiar  vocabulary  occurs 
in  the  two  authors  grouped  in  narrow  contexts,  this  also  must 
have  a  cause,  which  should  be  sought,  and  may  be  found,  and 
may  prove  to  be  direct  literary  dependence  of  one  on  the  other. 
The  unsafety  of  the  method  does  not  lie,  then,  in  any  neces- 
sary unsoundness  attaching  to  it,  or  any  necessary  inapplica- 
bility of  it,  but  rather  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  so  applying 
it  as  to  reach  secure  results.  He  who  launches  himself  on  this 
method,  begins  a  journey  on  a  very  treacherous  sea.     He  who 

*  Expositor,  etc.,  as  above,  p.  404. 
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attempts  to  tread  this  path  to  truth,  starts,  indeed,  in  a  road 
that  does  lead  to  the  goal,  and  which  may,  indeed,  be  safely 
trodden,  bat  which  can  be  trodden  safely  only  at  the  cost  of  tire- 
less and  sleepless  watchfulness,  in  a  shifting,  moveable  road,  not 
like  the  broad  beaten  way  that  invites  the  even  careless  step,  but 
rather  like  a  lane  of  the  sea,  which  a  skilful  navigator  alone  can 
keep.  There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  two  writers  may  obtain 
a  similar  vocabulary,  even  if  a  peculiar  vocabulary — like  train- 
ing, like  associations,  like  reading,  like  sources  of  linguistic 
knowledge,  how  many  causes  may  have  conspired  to  the  result ! — 
that  the  case  must  certainly  be  an  exceptional  one  which  will 
justify  us  in  saying  dogmatically  that  the  real  cause  of  the  com- 
munity is  direct  literary  connexion.  And  there  are  so  many 
causes,  often  subtle  in  the  extreme,  and  hidden  fi*om  the  coarser 
sight  of  man,  which  may  have  worked  together  in  crystallising 
groups  of  the  uncommon  words  common  to  two  writers  around 
certain  centres  in  their  writings,  that  it  is  very  unsafe  to  assume 
that  a  direct  literary  connexion  can  alone  be  the  true  account  of 
such  phenomena  when  observed  and  shown  to  really  exist.  And 
if  all  this  be  true  in  general,  how  specially  true  is  it  of  the 
Greek  writers  of  the  time  of  2  Peter  and  Josephus,  when  the 
language  of  literature  was  in  a  remarkably  unsettled  and  trans- 
itional state ;  when  words  and  expressions  hitherto  provincial 
or  popular  were  suddenly  appearing  quite  independently  on  the 
pages  of  the  most  widely-separated  writers  ;  and  when  one  hardly 
knows  what  to  assign  to  the  new  language  common  to  all,  what 
to  the  immense  mass  of  ^underlying  popular  speech  of  which  we 
know  so  little,  but  of  which  they  knew  so  much,  and  which  was 
now  striving  everywhere  to  make  entrance  for  itself  into  literary 
recognition,  what  to  personal  idiosyncrasy  or  special  training  or 
literary  borrowing.  Our  profound  ignorance  of  the  spoken  Greek 
of  the  time — our  almost  complete  unacquaintance  with  the  col- 
loquial vocabulary  and  usage — alone  would  bid  us  beware  of  too 
lightly  explaining  even  striking  resemblances  of  vocabulary  in 
two  writers  by  the  hypothesis  of  immediate  literary  connexion. 
Nor  do  there  lack  special  reasons  why  we  should  be  even  pecu- 
liarly chary  of  finding  literary  connexion  at  the  bottom  of  resem- 
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blances  existing  between  2  Peter  and  Josephus  among  the  writers 
of  even  that  transitional  age.  In  any  event,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  and  Josephus  had  much  in  common  which  bound  them 
closer  to  one  another  than  either  was  bound  to  his  age  in  general, 
,  and  which  might  bring  to  them  a  common,  even  peculiar,  vocabu- 
lary. They  were  both  Jews  ;  both  learned  Greek  doubtlessly 
in  the  first  instance  orally  and  in  a  popular  form  ;  both  learned 
a  peculiar  type  of  Greek  current  in  the  same  rather  peculiar  re- 
gion ;  both  were  bred  in  the  same  land  and  under  similar  teach- 
ings and  influences  ;  both  were  accustomed  to  hear  the  same 
speech  about  them  from  the  same  kind  of  lips  ;  both,  so  far  as 
they  read  at  all,  were  readers  of  largely  the  same  Jiterature.  A 
similarity  of  vocabulary  which  might  be  startling  if  found  in  two 
entirely  unconnected  writers,  might  be  a  mere  matter  of  course 
between  2  Peter  and  Josephus.  And  groups  of  similar  words 
must  be  very  striking,  indeed,  as  groups,  to  force  the  conclusion 
that  there  has  been  immediate  literary  connexion  between  those 
two  writers.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  even  in  such  a  case  a 
comparison  of  the  vocabularies  of  two  writers  cannot  be  made 
profitably,  or  that  evidence  could  not  conceivably  be  obtained 
irom  it  which  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  one  of  them  liad 
borrowed  from  the  other.  But  we  do  mean  to  point  out  that 
this  method  of  investigating  the  relations  existing  between 
authors,  beset  with  difficulties  everywhere,  is  most  peculiarly 
liable  in  such  a  case  to  be  misapplied.  We  do  mean  to  point  out 
that  on  launching  ourselves  upon  it,  we  need  a  most  untiringly 
careful  navigator  to  our  steersman  ;  else,  at  the  end  of  a  voyage, 
we  may  fancy  ourselves  in  a  port  which  we  are  as  far  as  possible 
away  from. 

It  is  worth  our  notice,  next,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Abbott  does 
not  approve  himself  to  our  judgment  as  an  eminently  safe  sailor 
on  these  unsafe  waters.  On  a  careful  examination  of  the  argu- 
ment v^hich  he  has  presented,  we  observe  several  things  which 
shake  our  confidence  in  him  as  a  pilot.  Let  us  enumerate  some 
of  them. 

1.  We  observe,  then,  that  Dr.  Abbott  fails  to  distinguish  sharp- 
ly, in  presenting  his  argument,  between  different  kinds  of  evi- 
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dence.  In  investigating  the  relations  of  two  writings  to  one  an- 
other, it  is  conceivable  that  we  might  find  several  kinds  of  facts,  as 
for  example,  (1),  general  resemblance  of  vocabulary ;  (2),  com- 
mon possession  of  a  peculiar  vocabulary ;  (3),  a  number  of  rare 
words  grouped  together  in  a  brief  context  in  one,  found  also  in 
the  other,  either  (a)  scattered  through  the  writing,  or  (b)  similar- 
ly grouped ;  and  (4),  clauses  or  sentences  occurring  in  both,  either 
verbatim  or  nearly  so,  or  with  strongly-marked  similarities.  Now 
the  probative  force  of  these  several  classes  of  facts  is  not  the 
same,  but  increases  as  we  pass  down  the  list,  cceteris  paribus. 
It  is,  therefore,  essential,  in  careful  investigation,  to  keep  them 
apart  and  estimate  the  bearing  of  each  class  separately.  This, 
although  he  recognises  these  distinctions  theoretically.  Dr.  Ab- 
bott does  not  succeed  in  practically  doing.  For  example,  if  the 
reader  will  take  his  Josephus  and  mark  the  words  which  Dr.  Ab- 
bott adduces  in  his  groups  above,  he  will  not  be  slow  in  observ- 
ing that  some  items  which  can  justly  be  classed  only  under  (2) 
above  are  included  by  Dr.  Abbott  under  (3),  with  the  practical 
effect  of  unduly  raising  their  probative  force  as  looking  towards 
literary  connexion  between  the  two  writings.^ 

2.  We  observe,  next,  that  Dr.  Abbott  does  not  carefully  elimi- 
nate irrelevant  items  from  his  lists.  Lists  of  expressions  meant 
to  prove  literary  dependence  of  one  writer  on  another,  ought  to 
contain  nothing  which  does  not  suggest  borrowing,  and  ought, 
certainly,  to  contain  nothing  whose  presence  in  the  borrowing 
writing  can  be  better  accounted  for  by  assigning  a  different  origin 
to  it.  Dr.  Abbott's  lists  contain  words  which,  whether  2  Peter 
borrows  from  Josephus  or  not,  were  certainly  not  taken  from  Jo- 
sephus by  2  Peter;  and  others  which  are  of  such  character  as 
cannot  suggest  any  closer  connexion  than  that  both  writings  are 
Greek.  Let  us  instance  a  few  examples.  To  adduce  2  Peter's 
mention  of  the  divine  power  (dvvafiig)  as  granting  unto  us  all  things 
that  pertain  to  life  and  godliness,  and  Josephus'  statement  that 

^In  the  first  of  Dr.  Abbott's  examples,  only  [b,  a,]  h,  c,  d,  e,  and  in 
the  second  only  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  have  any  claim  to  be  grouped  in  Josephus  ; 
while  in  2  Peter  in  the  first  case  only  g,  c.  d,  6,  stand  closely  grouped, 
■while  in  the  second  only  /",  cZ,  y,  Z,  e,  stand  tolerably  grouped. 
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Moses  had  always  assigned  fitting  deeds  to  God's  power,  and  not 
attributed  to  him  the  indecencies  which  heathen  fables  ascribed 
to  the  heathen  gods, — as  an  item  suggesting  literary  connexion 
between  the  two  is  but  one  step  removed  from  the  adduction  of 
their  common  use  of  the  verb  eiuai.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
pleading  of  the  common  use  by  the  two  writers  of  such  words  as 

KUTa^pov^oavTeg,  evaijSeia,  yiyvwaKovreg  on,  and  the  more   SO,  aS   none   of 

them  occur  in  any  well-marked  group  of  common  words.  Once 
more,  it  hardly  admits  of  question  but  that  ^^o^og  in  2  Peter  i.  15, 
is  a  reminiscence  of  our  Saviour's  words  recorded  in  Luke  ix.  31, 
or  a  quotation  from  that  passage.  The  context  of  2  Peter  leaves 
no  doubt  on  that  point ;  it  occurs  just  before  the  Transfiguration 
is  mentioned,  and  in  a  context  which  contains  other  reminiscences 
of  that  scene,  and  consequently  proves  that  his  mind  was,  at  the 
moment  of  writing  the  word  ^odog,  dwelling  on  the  details  of  that 
scene.  It  is  no  less  than  certain,  therefore,  that  e^oSog  was  sug- 
gested here  by  a  reminiscence  of  Christ's  words,  and  consequently 
that  it  was  not  taken  from  Josephus.  Its  presence  in  Dr.  Abbot's 
list,  then,  is  certainly  misleading,  and,  so  far,  vitiates  the  argu- 
ment he  has  framed.  With  it,  the  attempt  to  find  a  parallelism 
between  Josephus'  avafivT^aiv  and  2  Peter's  virojivriaet  falls  also  into 
hopeless  irrelevancy.  And,  indeed,  also  the  parallel  found  be- 
tween 2  Peter's  and  Josephus'  use  of  /le-yaXeidTz/rog,  which  is  found 
in  the  same  context  with  i^odoc  in  Luke  (ix.  43),  and  was  perhaps 
derived  from  that  passage  by  2  Peter,  but  just  because  found 
just  where  it  is  in  Luke  and  in  this  special  context  in  2 
Peter,  is  not  and  cannot  be  derived  from  Josephus.     To  parallel 

6eiag  Koivuvol  (pixreug  and  rf/g  fiaKpdg  koivuvoI  Ta2,at7rupiag,  on  the  Strength  01 

the  arrangement  of  the  words,  is,  again,  simply  misleading  in 
such  an  argument,  since  the  arrangement  of  the  words  is  deter- 
mined in  each  case  and  explicable  in  each  from  the  purpose  of 
the  writer  and  needs  of  the  emphasis ;  the  careful  exegete  will  in 
neither  case  look  beyond  the  context  for  the  complete  account  of 
the  matter.  To  point  to  the  common  word  /fcA;i6>  in  Josephus, 
again,  as  the  literary  parent  of  the  juell^cro)  of  2  Peter,  is  in  like 
manner  entirely  without  significance ;  and  almost  as  strong  lan- 
guage is  applicable  to  the   adduction  of  their   common  use  of 
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Skaior  ^yovfiac,  as  an  item  showing  literary  connexion  between 
them.  Both  writers  must  have  been  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  phrase,  independently  of  each  other ;  and  if  the  exact  phrase 
does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  LXX.  or  N.  T.,  this  is  due  to  mere 
accident,  as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  who  will  compare  Acts 
xxvi.  2 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  5;  Phil.  ii.  3,  6,  25 ;  iii.  7,  8  ;  1  Tim.  i.  12 ; 
Heb.  X.  29  ;  xi.  26  ;  2  Peter  ii.  13,  etc.  It  is  far  from  certain, 
once  more — it  is  not  even  probable — that  2  Peter  i.  3  has  any- 
thing in  common  with  Josephus'  statement  that  Moses  proved 
that  God  had  his  virtue  unmixed.  The  parallelising  of  aijer^  and 
66^a,  in  2  Peter,  seems  to  prove  that  the  writer  meant  the  former 
word  in  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  Hab.  iii.  3,  and  therefore  in 
a  totally  diiferent  sense  from  what  Josephus  meant.  So  long  as 
Hab.  iii.  3  stands  in  the  Bible,  so  long  is  all  the  probability  that 
the  usage  represented  there,  and  not  the  passage  in  Josephus',  is 
the  literary  parent  of  2  Peter's  use  of  the  word. 

Now  all  of  these  items  are  out  of  place  in  Dr.  Abbott's  argu- 
ment. And  it  is  remarkable  what  a  different  aspect  it  presents 
when  purged  thus  of  some  of  its  irrelevancies.  The  complicated 
second  group  is  reduced  to  simply  the  common  use  by  2  Peter 
and  Josephus  of  a  half  dozen  words  (rommJe  [toiASe],  //v^/z7/v,  irapovav 

[Trapf^vrwp],  aAcjaiv   [evd2,urai],  k<f  odov,  afiadr/g  [a/nadiav]  ),   among   which 

there  are  only  two  {aTiuaiv  and  a/iad^g)  whose  exceeding  common- 
ness in  all  Greek  literature  does  not  throw  grave  doubt  on  their 
relevancy ;  and  neither  of  these  really  occurs  in  both  writers. 
All  semblance  of  grouping  is  gone.  The  first  group  suffers  nearly 
as  severely,  but  retains  as  yet  the  appearance  of  a  group. 

3.  We  observe,  next,  that  Dr.  Abbott,  in  presenting  his  argu- 
ment, does  not  carefully  distinguish  between  what  is  sound  and 
what  is  merely  plausible.  The  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  evi- 
dence and  the  failure  to  sift  out  irrelevant  items  are  themselves 
examples  of  this,  as  both  increase  the  appearance  but  not  the 
reality  of  strength  in  the  argument.  The  same  vice  runs,  however, 
through  the  whole  treatment  of  the  evidence,  and  it  may  be,  per- 
haps, not  without  its  value  to  illustrate  this  fact  with  reference 
specially  to  the  strongest  portion  of  the  pleading.  After  having 
stated  the  parallelisms  of  the  first  of  his  groups.  Dr.  Abbott  re- 
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marks,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  two  most  important  items  in  it 
are  those  marked  h  and  b,  and  then  proceeds  to  develop  the  first 
of  these  as  follows  :  ••  ;        ,  v  ^  ?t    . 


u 


As  to  the  first,  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  ^vord  follow 
after,  though  found  in  the  LXX.,  does  not  occur  in  the  N.  T. ; 
and  the  word  fable,  though  found  four  times  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  nor  (except  in  the 
sense  of  tale,  Sirach  xx.  19)  in  the  whole  of  the  LXX.  The 
probability,  therefore,  that  the  author  borrowed  from  Joseplius 
this  protest  that  the  Christians,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  did  not  fo/- 
low  after  fables,  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  neither  the  LXX. 
nor  the  N.  T.  contains  both  of  the  words  which  are  here  com- 
bined in  the  same  order  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  and  Joseplius. 
It  may  be  suggested  that  the  resemblance  is  less  striking  because 
the  author  adds  the  words,  'cunningly  devised'  {aeoo<i>ia/itvoig). 
But  it  is  the  manner  of  borrowers  to  add  something  of  their  own, 
and  it  is  a  confirmation  of  the  borrowing  hypothesis  that  this  added 
word  is  used  but  once  in  the  N.  T.  (2  Tim.  iii.  15,  ''make  thee  wise 
unto  salvation'),  and  there  in  a  sense  opposite  to  the  meaning 
here;  whereas,  in  the  sense  of  'cunningly  devise,'  it  is  foui]d  at 
least  thrice  in  Josephus  (B.  J.  iii.  7,  20,  and  iv.  2,  3)." 

We  presume  that  it  will  not  be  denied  that  this  is  the  most 
striking  piece  of  evidence  that  Dr.  Abbott  has  adduced.  But 
how  much  of  it  is  plausible  rather  than  sound  !  1  Corinthians 
is  one  of  the  generally  acknowledged  Epistles  of  Paul ;  we 
imagine  that  Dr.  Abbott  feels  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness. 
We  open  it  at  random  and  light  upon  1  Cor.  ix.  13,  and  ask.  Is 
there  evidence  of  the  dependence  of  this,  too,  on  Josephus  ?  Let  tlie 
reader  compare  the  argument  which  might  be  framed  in  support 
of  that  proposition   with  Dr.  Abbott's  pleading,  as  given  above : 

"We  note  that  Josephus,  in  a  striking  passage  (B.  J.  v.  13,  6) 
represents  the  zealots  as  saying  :  M  .  .  .  rohg  r^  v«w  aTpaTevo/j.hov(;  k 
Tov  vaov  Tpf(i>e'j6ai.  Now,  the  parallelism  of  thought  between  tliis 
and  1  Cor.  ix.  13,  fis  well  as  the  similarity  of  wording,  is  very 
marked.  It  becomes  immediately  evident  that  the  author  of 
1  Cor.  betrays  his  consciousness  of  being  a  borrower  here  by  in- 
troducing his  statemen^t  by  the  words  'know  ye  not' — a  mode  of 
expression  which  not  only  implies  that  he  is  appealing  to  a  well- 
known  phrase  not  his  own,  but  which  is  found  in  Josephus,  and 
so  suggests  his  manner.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  word  oTpaTeverai  makes  its  appearance  in  this  context  (verse  7) 
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in  a  rather  peculiar  manner.  And  to  make  the  case  still  more 
secure,  we  read  in  this  same  verse  (13)  the  very  rare  word 
'Kaptdpehovreg,  wliich  occurs  here  only  in  the  N.  T.,  and  only  once 
in  all  the  LXX.,  and  which  yet  is  found  in  a  cognate  form  in  an- 
other book  of  Josephus  (Contra  Apion,  I.  7)  in  a  like  context: 
Ty  (hpaTTE'Kn'Tov  Qeov  Trpoae()pevoi^T£g.  Now,  it  is  the  manner  of  borrow- 
ers thus  to  combine  passages  ;  and  this  gathering  together  of 
phrases  from  different  portions  of  a  writer's  works,  and  combining 
them  into  one  context,  only  proves  to  us  the  more  clearly  that  we 
have  discovered  the  original  source  of  the  composite  passage." 

Now,  how  does  the  one  argument  diff'er  from  the  other  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  in  kind.  And  yet  the  latter  confessedly  proves  nothing. 
There  may  be,  and  there  is,  a  kernel  of  evidential  fact  beneath 
Dr.  Abbott's  argument,  but  its  outward  form  is — plausible 
pleading.  Let  us  observe,  now,  (1)  that  Josephus'  context  and 
mode  of  introducing  the  phrase  is  totally  diff'erent  from  those  of 
2  Peter.  Just  compare,  "for  other  law-givers  [than  Moses],  in- 
deed, following  after  the  fables  [roZf  /z.  if.],  transferred  in  their 
discourse  the  shame  of  human  sins  to  the  gods,  and  gave  much 
pretext  to  the  wicked,"  with  2  Peter  i.  16.  (2)  That  all  the 
words  employed  are  common  words,  and  are  used  in  current 
senses  ;  the  later  Greek,  such  as  that  of  Polybius,  is  full  of 
E^aiw'Aovo),  (To<j)i^o),  and  /xvOog,  in  just  these  senses.  And  (3)  that  no 
one  of  the  words  is  absent  from  the  narrow  literature  which  alone 
Dr  Abbott  is  inclined  to  allow  to  be  familiar  to  the  writer  of  the  ' 
Epistle  (viz.,  N.  T.  and  LXX).  (4)  Actually,  therefore,  the  one 
only  point  of  resemblance  between  2  Peter  and  Josephus  is  the 
very  natural  collocation  in  two  absolutely  diff'erent  contexts  of 
two  very  common  words.      Valeat  tantum. 

The  second  of  Dr.  Abbott's  "important"  items  is  also  more 
plausibly  than  soundly  put.  It  is  true  that  2  Peter's  statement 
witli  reference  to  our  becoming  "partakers  of  the  divine  nature," 
is  very  striking,  and  in  phraseology  unparalleled  in  the  N.  T. 
It  is,  however,  often  paralleled  there  in  thought.  But  neither 
in  thought  nor  phraseology  is  it  paralleled  in  Josephus.  He 
speaks  nowhere  of  men  partaking  of  the  divine  nature^  but  only 
of  th^ir'  obtaining  a  share  of  God's  virtue^  and  that  in  the  use  of 
phraseology  about  as  unlike  2  Peter's  as  it  could  be.     He  does 
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speak  also  of  the  "nature  of  God"  and  of  the  "divine  nature  " 
but  so  do  nearly  all  writers  of  Greek.  Peter  would  in  any  case 
be  very  familiar  with  the  phrase ;  and  the  thing  needing  explana- 
tion is  not  where  he  could  have  gotten  it,  but  how  he  came  to  use 
it.  To  point  to  its  presence  in  Josephus,  no  more  explains  this, 
nor  as  much,  as  to  point  to  its  presence  as  a  current  phrase  in  the 
common  Greek  of  the  age. 

4.  We  observe,  once  more,  that  Dr.  Abbott  does  not  inquire 
with  sufficient  anxiety  after  the  exact  account  which  the  resem- 
blances between  the  two  writings,  when  once  drawn  out  and 
clearly  exhibited,  demand  for  themselves.  He  seems,  indeed, 
scarcely  to  recognise  this  duty^  and  declines  almost  contemptu- 
ously to  investigate  the  subject.^  The  critical  weapon  he  is  wield- 
ing, however,  is  one  exceedingly  difficult  to  handle,  and  almost 
always  cuts  both  ways.  The  only  possibly  sound  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  such  cases  is  clearly  some  such  as  the  following  :  (1)  The 
careful  collection  and  classification  of  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  two  writings;  (2)  the  most  anxious  investigation  of 
what  accounts  could  be  given  of  them  ;  and  (3)  the  most  thorough- 
going investigation  as  to  which  one  of  these  accounts  ought  to  be 
given.  There  is  no  trace  in  Dr.  Abbott's  papers  that  he  has 
proceeded  after  such  a  fashion  ;  to  all  appearance,  he  has  assumed 
from  the  outset  that,  if  resemblances  exist,  they  must  be  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  2  Peter  borrowed  from  Josephus.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  in  this  case 
many  ways     of   accounting    for    phenomena    of    resemblance. 

(1)  There  is  the  common  inheritance  by  the  two  writers  of  a 
peculiar  form  of  Greek  belonging  to  a  peculiar  province.  We 
must   sharply    investigate    how    much    this    will    account    for. 

(2)  Reared  thus  in  the  same  age,  in  the  same  land,  under  largely 
the  same  influences,  there  is  probability  of  the  common  knowl- 
edge by  the  two  writers  of  the  same  or  a  similar  literature.  We 
must  determine  very  closely  how  much  resemblance  this  will  ac- 
count for.  (3)  It  is  only  after  these  methods  of  accounting  for 
the  phenomena  have  been  exhausted,  that  we  are  justified  in  sus- 
pecting real  literary  dependence  of  one  on  the  other,  and  not  till 
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that  is  rendered  probable,  that  we  can  begin  inquiry  as  to  who 
is  the  borrower.  This  last  question,  again,  is  not  to  be  settled 
by  either  assumption  or  guessing.  Many  items  combine  to  its 
determination,  and  each  must  be  investigated.  We  must  ask : 
(a)  Which  writing,  on  other  evidence,  seems  to  be  the  older  ?  No 
force  of  internal  evidence  can  make  us  believe  that  Shakespeare 
quotes  Tennyson,  (b)  Which  writer,  on  a  j^non  grounds,  is  more 
likely  to  have  known  the  other  ?  (c)  Are  there  any  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  two  writings,  besides  their  resemblances,  which  may 
help  us  to  a  decision  ?  And  (d)  what  solution  of  the  question  do 
the  special  phenomena  of  resemblance  themselves  suggest  ?  It 
needs  to  be  kept  in  mind,  moreover,  that  a  borrowing  which  may 
seem  a  priori  impossible,  if  conceived  of  as  having  taken  place 
directly,  may  yet  be  a  priori  quite  likely,  if  conceived  of  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  through  an  intermediate  link. 

The  need  of  such  a  detailed  and  careful  study  of  the  meaning 
of  phenomena  of  resemblance,  in  a  case  like  the  present,"*  may  be 
illustrated  from  the  undoubted  resemblances  existing  between 
Seneca  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  Paul's  speech  at  Athens, 
or  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the 
items  of  resemblance  between  2  Peter  and  Josephus  are  anything 
like  so  striking  as  those  in  any  one  of  these  cases.  But  who  will 
believe  that  either  Paul  or  Christ  borrowed  from  Seneca,  or  Sen- 
eca directly  from  them  ?  The  more  carefully  the  phenomena  are 
investigated,  the  more  clearly  the  true  solution  enierges.  Is  it 
impossible  that  an  explanation  found  adequate  to  explain  those 
closer  resemblances  should  be  inadequate  to  explain  these?  Mean- 
while, when  our  author  acts  as  if  it  were  impossible,  it  is  plain 
that  under  his  leading  we  are  in  the  hands  of  an  unsafe  guide. 

III.  Sifting  of  the  Evidence.  But  if  we  cannot  yield  ourselves 
to  Dr.  Abbott's  leading,  nothing  is  left  us  but  to  seek  to  work 
our  own  way  through  the  problem.  And  in  order  to  this»we  must 
first  of  all  attempt  to  classify  strictly  the  actual  phenomena  of 
resemblance  between  2  Peter  and  Josephus.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  have  made  an  independent  thorough-going  examination  of  the 
two  authors  with  a  view  to  discover  their  relation  to  one  another. 
But  we  have  carefully  examined  every  statement  of  Dr.  Abbott's 
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with  the  original  texts  before  us,  and  gone  over  the  whole  ground 
independently  in  a  cursory  way.  The  result  of  our  examination 
is  as  follows  :         ■'"  ■'  ■    '    ^  :  '"  -  "'■  ^  ;  --»::''--  -^^i-i'  '■;■:i,:•'?w.■^"'•?J■'^ 

1.  The  general  vocabularies  of  the  two  writings  are  in  some 
degree  alike. 

2.  The  two  writers  have  in  common  possession  a  number  of 
words  which  are  rare  in  the  Biblical  books.  Dr.  Abbott  speaks 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  of  these  (p.  61);  we  have  counted  some 
seventeen.  At  least  fourteen  of  these  are,  however,  too  common 
in  profane  Greek  to  serve  as  marks  of  connexion  between  any  two 
Greek  writers.  There  remain  the  collocation  ^vdoiq  F^aKoXovdrjaavTeg, 
the  phrase  ef  uSov  perhaps,  and  the  phrase  KaraoTpo^i^  KarhQivev, 
which,  if  it  needed  accounting  for,  would  be  sufficiently  account- 
ed for  by  Gen.  xix.  29,  but  which  is  probably  not  genuine  in  2 
Peter  (KaTaaTpo^ri  being  omitted  in  B.  C.^  Copt.). 

3.  Of  these  words  rare  in  Biblical  Greek,  niaa^a,  deov  (pvaig,  /xvdoig 
k^aKoXovBtiaovTeg,  occur  in  §§  3  and  4  of  the  Preface  to  the  Antiqui- 
ties;   and  TOLCtdt,  jxvt]^i]v^  napdvTuv,  evaTiurai,  e<j)'  bdov,  afiaOiav,  in  Ant.  IV. 

8, 1  and  2 — in  both  cases  in  connexion  with  other  phrases  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  phrases  in  2  Peter,  which  were  either  cer- 
tainly or  probably  obtained  elsewhere.  Here  is  an  appearance 
of  grouping.'  .  - 

4.  No  silent  quotation  of  clauses  or  collocations  of  words  seems 
capable  of  being  adduced.  .     ^ 

5.  There  are  of  course  no  direct  citations,  and  no  such  commu- 
nity in  matter  as  to  suggest  connexion. 

This  sifted  statement  of  the  evidence  will  hardly  need  further 
justification  than  has  been  incidentally  furnished  in  the  preceding 
pages.  On  an  examination  of  its  contents  it  will  be  seen  that 
what  we  have  to  account  for  is  the  common  possession  by  the  two 
writers  of  a  number  of  words  rare  in  Biblical  Greek — but  not 
peculiar  out  of  it — some  of  which  have  a  mild  tendency  to  group 
themselves  in  the  Preface  §§  3—4  and  iv.  8, 1  and  2  of  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  Josephus.  The  real  question  before  us  in  testing  Dr.  Ab- 
bott's conclusion  is  consequently  something  like  this:  Does  this 
tendency  to  grouping,  such  as  it  is,  raise  a  stronger  presumption 
that  2  Peter  knew  Josephus,  than  all  the  evidence  for  the  canon- 
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icity,  genuineness,  and  early  date  of  that  letter  raises  for  an  earlier 
■date  for  it  than  A.  D.  90  ? 

IV.  What  Account  should  be  Rendered  of  the  Matter  f  It  will 
be  the  part  of  wisdom,  however,  to  proceed  by  slower  and  surer 
steps  to  our  goal.  We  note  then,  on  a  close  view  of  thfe  items  of 
resemblance,  that  there  are  a  variety  of  suppositions  which,  being 
assumed,  would  render  an  adequate  account  of  them.  Some  of 
these  are  excluded,  however,  by  evidence  at  once  so  patent  and 
cogent  that  we  need  not  occupy  our  narrow  space  in  stating  it. 
Such  are,  for  example,  that  2  Peter  was  originally  written  in 
Aramaic  and  that  the  resemblances  to  Josephus  were  introduced 
by  a  later  translator,  or  that  the  Epistle,  although  originally  Pe- 
ter's, was  subsequently  reworked  by  a  hand  that  knew  Josephus, 
or  that  the  resemblances  are  due  to  pure  interpolations  of  the 
original  letter  of  2  Peter's.  There  are,  however,  at  least  four  hy- 
potheses which  have  nothing  extravagant  about  them,  and  which 
will  therefore  require  less  summary  treatment  at  our  hands.  We 
might  account  for  the  resemblances  by  assuming  either,  (1)  that 
2  Peter  borrowed  from  Josephus,  or  (2)  that  Josephus  borrowed 
directly  or  indirectly  from  2  Peter,  or  (3)  that  they  are  due  to 
the  influence  of  a  writing  known  to  and  affecting  the  language  of 
both,  or  (4)  that  they  are  due  to  the  common  circumstances,  sur- 
roundings, training,  and  inheritances  of  the  writers.  Our  real 
task  is  to  determine  which  one  of  these  is  the  true  account  of  the 
matter.     In  order  to  this  we  need  to  observe  that: 

1.  Any  one  of  them,  if  assumed,  will  account  for  the  facts  of 
resemblance.  This  is  immediately  apparent  of  the  first  three,  but 
can  be  made  apparent  of  the  fourth  also.  Canon  Farrar,  indeed, 
caimot  "feel  respect  for  the  judgment  of  any  critic  who  asserted 
that  the  resemblances  were  purely  fortuitous;"  we  do  not  desire 
to  fail  of  his  respect,  and  perhaps  "purely  fortuitous"  is  too  strong 
a  phrase.  But  if  we  have  proceeded  at  all  soundly  in  sifting  the 
evidence  and  its  significant  elements  are  all  contained  in  our  re- 
statement of  it,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  it  may  be  accounted 
for  apart  from  literary  as  distinguished  from  what  may  be  called 
educational  connexion.  On  any  careful  consideration  of  the 
naturally  mediated  connexion  between  the  two  writers  (as  distin- 
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guished  from  the  writings),  it  will  be  impossible  to  deny  that  very 
close  resemblances  in  style,  phraseology,  manner,  and  wording, 
may  be  fully  accounted  for  by  it.  When  we  remember  that  both 
writers  belong  to  the  same  age  and  so  might  be  expected  to  in- 
dependently fall  upon  the  words  and  phrases  current  in  the  Greek 
of  the  time,  that  both  were  Jews  and  wrote  the  same  Hebraisti- 
cally  tinged  Greek  (though  tinged  in  different  degrees),  that  both 
were  familiar  with  the  LXX.,  and  perhaps  Philo  and  other  Jewish- 
Greek  literature,  that  both  were  brought  up  under  the  same  social 
fabric,  in  the  same  narrow  land,  under  the  same  manner  of  train- 
ing, and  were  necessarily  familiar  with  the  same  modes  of  speech 
and  style  of  language,  we  cannot  feel  that  it  is  mere  prejudice 
which  makes  us  doubt  whether  any  further  facts  than  these  are 
needed  to  account  for  the  resemblances  noted.  The  semblance  of 
grouping  which  remains  after  sifting  the  evidence  is  certainly  not 
such  as  may  not  be  accounted  for  in  so  closely  related  writers,  as 
a  mere  "fortuitous"  collocation  of  words  common  to  both. 

2.  Each  of  these  methods  of  accounting  for  the  resemblances 
has  it  own  advantages.  The  first  has  the  great  advantage  of  abso- 
lute simplicity;  the  second  of  combining  with  almost  equal  simpli- 
city, freedom  from  the  historical  and  chronological  difficulties 
which  lie  against  the  first ;  the  third  of  escaping  the  difficulties  lying 
against  both  the  first  and  second  while  supplying  an  exact  account 
of  all  the  facts,  such  as  the  curious  coexistence  of  remarkable  di- 
vergencies in  sense  and  even  phraseology,  with  close  resemblance 
in  the  very  same  phrases,  the  appearance  of  grouping  while  yet 
,the  words  grouped  are  excessively  common,  etc;  and  the  fourth  of 
making  no  assumptions  and  proceeding  only  on  solid  and  well 
grounded  fact. 

3.  Each  of  the  methods  is  beset  with  its  own  difficulties.  In 
the  way  of  assuming  that  2  Peter  quotes  Josephus  there  stands 
the  immense  presumption  arising  from  the  focussing  <5f  many 
separate  lines  of  investigation,  that  the  Epistle  comes  from  a  time 
earlier  than  A.  D.  90.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Epistle  was  apart 
of  the  Church  Canon  of  the  time  of  Origen  raises  a  presumption 
in  this  direction ;  the  fact  that  it  is  quoted  as  an  authoritative 
book  by  Justin  Martyr  increases  it;  the  fact  that  it  was  used  by 
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a  series  of  earlier  writers,  including  even  Barnabas  and  Clement 
of  Rome,  clinches  it.  Its  internal  phenomena  raise  a  presumption 
in  the  same  direction :  its  undisproved  assertion  that  it  is  by  Peter ; 
its  phenomena  of  apostolical  reminiscence ;  its  resemblance  in 
thought  and  wording  to  what  we  have  elsewhere  of  Peter's ;  its 
fitness  in  manner  and  style  to  what  we  know  of  the  character  of 
the  Peter  of  the  Gospels ;  and  perhaps  more  cogent  than  any  of 
these,  its  total  silence  in  the  midst  of  an  elaborate  an(i  plainly 
an  interested  polemic  against  the  heresies  that  are  opposed  by  it 
as  well  as  by  Jude  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  of  any  hint  of  the 
forms  of  error  prevalent  according  not  only  to  John  but  also  to 
Irenaeus  towards  the  close  of  the  century ;  its  total  lack  of  any 
trace  of  the  state  of  mind  that  we  know  was  induced  among  Chris- 
tians of  Jewish  birth  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  its  absolute 
unlikeness  to  any  of  the  known  literature  of  the  Second  Century; 
its  immeasureable  superiority  in  thought,  style,  and  phraseology 
to  any  Christian  writing  of  that  period,  and  its  likeness,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  age.^ 

The  assumption  that  Josephus  has  copied  2  Peter  has  to  labor 
under  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  such  a  man  as  Josephus 
had  met  with  and  read  so  unimportant  a  Christian  Scripture  as 
2  Peter,  and  had  been  so  sharply  affected  by  its  language  as  to 
unconsciously  repeat  it.  We  say  "unconsciously"  advisedly,  for 
Josephus  certainly  introduces  the  common  phrases  most  naturally 
and  seemingly  unconsciously.  We  are  unable  to  find,  indeed, 
that  they  are  any  less  naturally  and  unconsciously  used  by  2 
Peter,  and  especially  dissent  from  Canon  Farrar's  making  a 
a  sturnbling-block  of  its  use  of  apeTTi,  wholly,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
from  failing  to  take  it  in  the  sense  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
defines  for  us  by  parallelising  it  with  66^a.  But,  then,  after  all, 
would  it  be  so  very  strange  for  Josephus  to  have  known  2  Peter  ? 
He  knew  of  Christianity ;  he  could  not  have  avoided  knowing  of 
it,  and  has  betrayed  knowledge  of  it.  He  studiously  makes  little 
of  it  and  avoids  telling  us  how  much  he  knew,  but  he  knew  some- 
thing of  it.     Nothing  prevented  his  having  met  with  the  Chris- 

^Cotnpare  Canon  Farrar's  strong  but  not  too  strong  remarks  on  this 
point:  ''Early  Days  of  Christianity,''  Vol.  i.,  p.  206. 
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tk.n  Scriptures.  Jews- of  his  age,  we  know  from  chance  hints  in 
the  Talmud  and  elsewhere,  found  no  difficulty  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  their  contents,  found  difficulty,  perchance,  at  times 
in  not  becoming  acquainted  with  them.  And  if  he  knew  any  of 
the  Christian  writings,  would  he  not  be  most  likely,  to  know  those 
current  in  such  names  as  Peter's  and  Jamas'  ?  If,  further,  we 
conceive  of  his  acquaintance  with  2  Peter  as  not  immediate,  but 
through  a  mediating  oral  or  written  source,  all  difficulty  seems  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  removing  itself         ^ 

The  third  hypothesis,  assuming  a-common  literary  source  for 
the  phraseology  of  the  two  writings,  rests  under  the  difficulty 
which  always  attaches  to  the  assumption  of  an  hypothetical  book 
orliterature,  of  which  we  know  nothing  historically,  an  assumption 
which  is  always  dangerous  and  generally  indefensible.  We  must 
not  minimise  this  difficulty,  but  it  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the 
facts:  (1.)  That  both  Josephus  and  2  Peter  are  confirmed  borrow- 
ers ;  (2.)  That  a  large  part  of  the  sources  of  Josephus  are  known 
to  be  lost ;  and  (3.)  That  a  large  and  much-read  popular  Jewish 
literature  certainly  existed  in  this  age,  of  which  we  have  but  few 
traces  now  left.  ,,,,,.,.-  ,... 

The  chief  difficulties  lying  in  the  way  of  accounting  for  the  re- 
semblances apart  from  all  literary  connexion,  in  accordance  with 
the  fourth  hypothesis,  arise  from  the  semblance  of  grouping  of  the 
common  words,  and  such  collocations  of  a  couple  of  words  as 
"daring  and  despisers,"  "to  do  Avell  to  take  heed,"  "following 
after  myths,"  "bringing  in  all  diligence."  If  the  discussion  of 
these  collocations  above  be  deemed  sound,  they  will  not  stand 
much  in  the  way  of  this  explanation,  and  if  the  groups  be  no 
more  strongly  marked  than  appears  from  our  restatement  of  the 
evidence,  they  cannot  raise  a  presumption  of  more  than  slight 
force  against  it. 

4.  The  phenomena  of  the  resemblances  themselves  do  not 
suggest  with  any  strength  of  presumption  any  one  of  these  expla- 
nations as  distinguished  from  the  others.  They  do  suggest  with 
some  force  some  connexion  between  the  two  writings ;  and  a  calm 
and  unbiassed  consideration  of  them  leads  to  the  re'cognition  of  a 
mild  suggestion  in  them  of  some  form,  but  not  of  what  form  of 
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literary  connexion.  The  strength  of  this  presumption  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  phenomena  in  any 
other  way.  It  amounts  to  only  an  original  suspicion  tending 
towards  a  probability,  which  may  be  readily  overturned  by  the 
exhibition  of  any  considerable  difficulty  in  assuming  literary  con- 
nexion. The  real  problem  before  us,  then,  is:  Is  it  more  difficult 
to  explain  the  semblance  of  grouping  without  literary  connexion 
between  the  writings,  or  to  assume  literary  connexion  ? 

V.  The  Conclusion^  The  state  of  the  case  is  simply  this.  The 
resemblances  between  the  two  writings  are  capable  of  being  ac- 
counted for  in  at  least  four  ways.  There  is  an  a  priori  probability 
in  favor  of  each  of  the  four  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  statement 
above.^  The  resemblances  themselves  suggest  that  the  account 
rendered  should  turn  on  literary  connexion  in  some  form,  but  do 
not  distinguish  between  the  forms.     We  must  conclude : 

1.  That  the  assumption  that  2  Peter  borrowed  from  Josephus 
is  out  of  the  question.  Nothing  in  the  phenomena  suggests  this 
rather  than  at  least  two  other  accounts  of  the  matter,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  assuming  it  rather  than  the  other  accounts.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  burdened  down  with  literary  and  historical 
difficulties  quite  peculiar  to  itself  and  siich  as  would  forbid  its  as- 
sumption unless  the  resemblances  between  the  writings  were  cer- 
tainly and  utterly  inexplicable  in  any  other  way. 

2.  Whether  we  assume  one  of  the  other  forms  of  literary  con- 
nexion or  not,  depends  on  our  judgment  as  to  the  relative  strength 
of  the  two  presumptions ;  that  raised  for  literary  connexion  by 
the  phenomena  of  grouping,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  raised 
against  it  by  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  assuming  it,  on  the  other. 

3.  Perhaps  the  true  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  a  combina- 
tion of  two  of  the  methods  of  explanation  given  above,  namely  in 
the  natural  connexion  existing  between  the  two  authors  combined 
with  an  indirect  knowledge  of  2  Peter  by  Josephus,  derived 
through  acquaintance  with  Jewish-Christian  leaders. 

4.  While  the  present  writer  inclines  to  this  explanation,  in  his 
judgment  the  evidence  before  us  is  not  decisive  between  the  last 
three  of  the  explanations  discussed  above,  and  the  true  critical  atti- 

^  See  above,  page  436. 
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tude  is  to  esteem  the  question  to  this  extent  unsettled.  Any  one 
of  the  three,  separate  or  in  combination  with  the  others,  will  ex- 
plain the  facts,  and  no  one  of  them  is  burdened  with  overmaster- 
ing difficulties.  However  trying  it  may  be  to  find  it  so,  it  is  true 
that  history  does  not  preserve  to  us,  nor  chance  hide  in  the  records 
themselves,  the  decisive  considerations  which  will  solve  for  us 
every  problem  of  ancient  literatures.  It  is  enough  to  be  able  to 
point  out,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  somewhat  narrow  lines  within 
which  the  explanation  must  be  finally  found ;  and  enough  for  the 
defence  of  the  genuineness  of  2  Peter  to  be  able  to  show  that  the 
assumption  that  it  borrowed  from  Josephus  does  not  lie  within 
these  lines.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  say  that  that  explanation  has 
been  excluded  only  on  considerations  which  are  ''mn  apologet- 
i8ch.'\  To  all  whose  devotion  is  given  to  simple  truth,  however, 
apart  from  either  apologetic  or  destructive  bias,  we  can  confidently 
look  for  a  hearty  recognition  (tf  the  fact  that  it  has  been  excluded 
(and  must  therefore  be  kept  excluded)  not  on  grounds  of  dogmatic 
or  apologetical  prejudice,  but  on  purely  historical  and  literary 
grounds,  such  as  not  only  can  be  pleaded  as  raising  a  strong  valid 
historical  presumption  for  the  early  date  of  2  Peter,  but  also  apart 
from  noting  and  yielding  to  which  no  valid  historical  results  as 
to  the  date  or  literary  relations  of  2  Peter  can  be  obtained  at  all. 
This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  not  rare  cases  in.  which  Truth  herself 
is  an  "Apologist."  ^ 


I 


"A 


And  now,  that  our  task  is  accomplished,  we  must  take  summary 
leave  of  our  subject.  Another  attempt  to  find  evidence  of  the 
spuriousness  of  2  Peter  has  failed,  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  that 
Epistle  has  too  good  a  claim  to  a  position  in  the  Canon  to  be 
ousted  by  any  legal  process — as  if  violence  alone  could  hope  to 
tear  it  from  its  place.  Certainly  if  the  sharp  attack  that  Dr.  Ab- 
bott has  led  and  so  ably  generalled  has  failed,  we  may  expect 
others  to  fail.  We  confess  to  a  high  admiration  for  the  acumen 
and  force  of  his  argumentation ;  the  lever  he  uses  to  pry  2  Peter 
out  of  its  firm  bedding  in  the  solid  rock  of  God's  word  is  certainly 
a  most  uncommonly  admirable  instrument.  All  that  is  lacking 
is  a  firm  and  solid  fulcrum  of  facts  which  can  stand  the  pressure 
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of  the  immense  heaving.  Dr.  Abbott  has  brought  forward  one 
with  a  strong  external  appearance  of  solidity.  But  with  the  very 
beginning  of  the  prying,  it  too,  like  all  its  predecessors,  crumbles 
into  dust,  or  ever  the  Epistle  moves  a  jot  from  its  bed.  The 
moral  is  that  2  Peter  must  be  most  stedfastly  fixed  on  its  base — 
perhaps  is  an  undivided  portion  of  the  bed-rock  itself.  So  we 
believe  it  to  be ;  and  certainly,  thus  far,  all  the  appearances  are 
in  that  direction.  '   '''^'■-/■' ^ ../ :--:^tr---,i:i-:::':'-'-r-''.r. 

.       .  -  ,     Benj.  B.  Warfield.    " 
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That  eminent  Biblical  scholar,  Dr.  Green  of  Princeton,  has 
done  signal  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  the  massive  argument 
he  has  constructed  in  defence  of  the  Pentateuch  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Welhausen,  Kuenen,  Robertson  Smith,  and  other  ration- 
alists.^ It  would  have  been  better,  in  our  judgment,  had  Profes- 
sor Green  rewritten  the  separate  essays  making  up  this  volume  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  considered  the  subject  more  broadly  in 
its  general  as  well  as  particular  aspects,  and  to  have  given  more 
of  individual  and  organic  unity  to  the  entire  treatise.  As  it  stands 
the  book  is  nevertheless  conceded  in  Scotland  to  be  the  ablest 
reply  that  Dr.  Smith's  alluring  presentation  of  the  advanced  views 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  has  yet  received.  Dr.  Green's  re- 
markable familiarity  with  the  original  Hebrew  as  well  as  with 
Oriental  and  German  literature,  and  his  complete  mastery  of  the 
wea|)ons  of  the  practical  logician,  unite  to  render  him  a  singularly 
formidable  antagonist  on  the  field  of  Old  Testament  criticism. 
Lunemann's  "Hebrews"  probably  completes  the  so-called  "Meyer 
series."^     The   Pauline  authorship  is  not  fully  admitted.     The 

^  Moses  and  the  Prophets.    By  Professor  W.  Henry  Green,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
New  York:  Carters,  1882. 
'^  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.     By 
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''Popular  Comment^iry  ^  on  the  New  Testament"  has  already 
been  repeatedly  commended  in  this  department  of  the  Review. 
The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  put  unlearned  readers  abreast  of  the 
results  of  modern  criticism  and  scholarship,  and  at  the  same  time 
furnish  a  succinct  and  perspicuous  exposition  of  the  whole  New 
Testament.  The  plan  is  thus  similar  to  that  of  the  "Speaker's 
Commentary"  in  England,  but  the  execution  in  detail  is  somewhat 
different,  the  product  even  more  compact,  and  the  work  even  to  a 
greater  degree  exempt  from  rationalistic  traces.  The  indefatiga- 
ble editor  was  the  man  of  all  men  to  superintend  the  arduous  and 
useful  undertaking.  Biblical'  Theology,  as  it  is  called,  is  rising 
more  and  more  into  importance,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
studies  in  the  world.  Its  endeavor  is  to  present  the  strictly  theo- 
logical contents  of  each  book  of  the  Scriptures  in  consecutive 
order.  Dr.  Weiss  confines  himself  to  the  New  Testament.^  He 
is  an  independent  and  highly  original  and  able  investigator  and 
has  done  yeoman's  work  by  his  thorough  vindication  of  the  fourth 
Gospel.  The  book  is  very  unsound  on  some  great  matters,  but 
will  be  a  valuable  aid  abroad.  The  "International"  is  the  only 
Commentary  that  is  based  on  the  Revision  and  is  popular.^    The 


Heinrich  Wilhelm  Meyer,  Th.  D.  Hebrews.  By  Dr.  Gottlieb  Liine- 
mann.  Pp.  495.  Transhited  by  the  Rev.  Maurice  J.  Evans,  B.  A.  Epis- 
tles of  James  apd  John.  By  Dr.  J.  E.  Huther.  Pp.  5*28.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  Paton  J.  Gloao;,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Clarke  H.  Irwin,  M.  A. 
Edinburgh,  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

^A  Popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  By  Enj^lish  and 
American  scholars  of  various  evjint^elical  denominations.  With  ilhustra- 
tions  and  Maps.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  the  Union  Theolo<j;ical  Seminary,  New  York.  In 
four  volpmes.  Vol.  III.:  The  Epistles  of  Paul.  Pp.  268.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Edinburjrh,  T.  and  T.  Clark.     1882.  . 

'^Biblical  Theoloiry  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Dr.  Bernhard  Wiiss. 
Vol.  I.  (Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library,  new  series,  vol.  xii.) 
Translated  from  the  third  revised  edition  by  the  Rev.  David  Eaton,  M.  A. 
Pp.489.     Edinburgh:  Ihid. 

'International  Revision  Commentary.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D. 
Vol.  iii.,  Luke.  By  Professor  M.  B.  Riddle.  Pp.  369.  Vol.  v.,  Acts.  By 
Dean  Howson  and  Canon  Spence.  Pp.  420.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 
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Canon  of  Westminster,^  under  a  misleading  title,  continues  his 
attractive  and  serviceable,  but  at  the  same  time  dangerous,  studies 
in  the  New  Testament.  This  work  is  on  the  later  books,  and 
naturally  follows  the  one  on  Paul.  We  took  up  a  large  and  richly 
ornamented  family  Bible  the  other  day  in  an  humble  cottage,  and 
found  an  introductory  essay  on  Inspiration  by  this  seductive 
writer,  which  of  course  contained  statements  that  were  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  Schaff-Hertzog  Encyclopaedia^  is  already  too 
widely  advertised  to  call  for  any  description  at  our  hands.  Judg- 
ing by  the  first  volume  we  regard  it  as  a  work  of  extraordinary 
value.  The  articles  are  commonly  of  a  reasonable  length,  often 
brief,  but  are  by  masterly  experts.  For  instance  "Agnosticism" 
is  by  Dr.  Calderwood,  "Emmons  and  the  Edwardses"  by  Dr. 
Park,  "Divorce"  by  Dr.  Woolsey,  "The  Canon"  by  Drs.  Strack 
and  Schmidt,  "Atonement"  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  "Bible  Text" 
by  Dr.  Ezra  Abbott,  and  "Apolbgetics"  by  Dr.  Christlieb.  Dr. 
Schaff  was  the  prince  of  editors  for  such  a  book.  "Ecce  Homo" 
made  almost  as  great  a  sensation  in  the  world  as  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  and  deceived  almost  as  many,  or  fully  as  many,  of  its 
readers.  Yet  in  some  respects  it  had  a  good  eifect  in  exciting 
and  sustaining  a  new  interest  in  our  Lord's  proper  humanity. 
In  that,  and  in  all  his  semi- theological  writings,  the  author  (and 
in  more  senses  than  one)  uses  the  livery  of  heaven  to  serve  the 
Devil  in.  When  we  first  read  this  literary  masterpiece  we  in- 
scribed in  red  pencil  upon  the  fly-leaf  the  words  Arnauld  inscribed 
upon  Malebranche's  Philosophy,  ^^nova,  pulchra,  falsa."  This 
new  book  by  this  consummate  master  of  style  is  the  sheerest  athe- 
ism, thinly  veiled  tinder  a  pretence  of  nominal  Christianity  of  the 
Anglican  form.  The  literary  charm  of  the  book  too  is  far  below 
that  of  "Ecce  Homo."  ^     It  is  refreshing  to  get  another  valuable 

^The  Early  Days  of  Christianity.  By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Canon  of  Westminster,  and 
Chaplain-in-ordinary  to  the  Queen.  1  vol.  8vo.  Pp.  i-xvii.,  1-664.  Cas- 
seli,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  New  York,  London,  and  Paris.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

'^  The  Schaff-IIertzog  Encyclopasdia  of  Religious  Knowledge-  Vol.  1. 
Alpha-Future  State.     Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York. 

^Natural  Religion.     By   the  author  of  "Ecce  Homo."     ''We  live  by 
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•argument  for  the.  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  from  the  hands  of  one 
of  our  Christian  lawyers.  ^  The  Rector  of  Naunton  does  not 
shrink  from  the  avowal  that  the  doctrinal  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  set  forth  authoritatively  in  her  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
He  is  evangelical,  but  not  distinctively  Calvinistic  in  his  exposi- 
tion. ^  The  "cry  of  back  to  Kant"  is  still  to  be  heard  on  all  sides, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  favorable  sign.  The  tendency  even  of 
much  of  the  best  conservative  thought  of  the  day,  in  metaphysics, 
is  to  recede  alike  from  the  ruinous  extremes  of  idealism  and  ma- 
terialism, and  to  find  sl  pou  sto  (after  a  most  severe  excision  of 
the  indefensible  parts  of  the  system)  in  the  solid  residuum  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy.  Professor  Morris  is,  however,  himself  a  pro- 
nounced idealist,  with  decided  Hegelian  leanings.^  If  we  may 
accept  the  testimony  of  a  thoroughly  competent  witness,  Profes- 
sor Hamilton's  hook  on  the  Mind  is  not  unworthy  of  a  modest 
place  on  the  same  shelf  with  PoTter.^  He  is  a  Natural  Realist, 
and  believes  in  Immediate  Perception.  He  also  has  his  crotchets, 
and  holds  with  Dr.  Walker,  and  perhaps  Ulrici,  and  Wilfred  Hall, 
that  the  mind  has  extension.  Dr.  McCosh's  "Criteria"  is  the 
first  of  a  new  series  of  brochures,  for  all  of  which  we  ought  to  be 
deeply  thankful.*  President  Schmid's  critique  of  Darwin's  views 
is  not*  wholly  unfavorable  to  some  of  them  (notably  the  one  about 

Admiration" — Wordsworth.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  1882.  ]2rno, 
pp.  251. 

^  The  Proofs  of  Christ's  Resurrection:  From  a  Lawyer's  Standpoint. 
By  Charles  R.  Morrison.  8vo,  pp.  155.  Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper. 
188!2. 

'^  Introduction  to  Dogmatic  Theology.  On  the  basis  of  the  XXXIX.  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Litton,  M.  A.,  Rector 
of  Naunton,  Gloucester,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Large 
12ino,  pp,  295.     London:  Elliott  Stock,  12  Paternoster  Row.     1882. 

'Kant's  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason.  A  Critical  Exposition.  By 
Geo.  S.  Morris,  Ph.  D.     Pp.  272.     Chicago,  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

*The  Human  Mind.  A  Treatise  in  Mental  Philosophy.  By  Edward 
John  Hamilton,  D.  1).     Pp.  720.     Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

^Criteria  of  Diverse  Kinds  of  Truth,  etc.  By  James  McCosh,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1882. 

®The  Theories  of  Darwin,  and  their  Relation  to  Philosophy,  Religion, 
and  Morality.  By  Rudolf  Schmid,  President  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Schonthal,  Wiirtemberg.     Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  A. 
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derivation),  but  is  one  of  the  most  important  books  that  has  ap- 
peared on  the  subject.  The  author  does  not  decide  upon  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  any  of  the  six  theories  discussed,  all  of  which 
have  a  direct  or  indirect  relation  to  evolution  or  development,  and 
insists  with  peremptory  emphasis  on  their  provisional  and  .purely 
hypothetic alahsiXdiGier.  The  author  is  himself  a  theist,  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  such  apologists  for  Darwin  as  Professor  Le- 
Conte  and  Professor  Asa  Gray.  "Logic  and  Life"  is  a  volume 
of  sermons  that  are  admired  and  introduced  by  President  Porter. 
They  appear  to  be  chiefly  valuable,  however,  rather  as  discus- 
sions than  as  sermons.^  The  work  has  been  elsewhere  judged  to 
be  one  of  great  ability  and  timeliness,  and  especially  adapted  to 
intelligent  readers  of  such  writers  of  our  time  as  Mill,  Bain,  Clif- 
ford, and  Spencer.  Lenormant's  great  work  (the  second  volume 
of  which  has  just  appeared  in  Paris)  ^  w^as  referred  to  at  least  once 
before  in  these  pages.  The  learned  author  undertakes  to  show 
that  all  the  main  incidents  of  revelation  from  the  creation  to  the 
flood  are  imbedded  in  the  traditions  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
Eastern  world.  He  argues  plausibly,  rather  than  convincingly 
(in  his  second  volume),  for  Ararat  as  the  site  of  Eden,  and  that 
the  Babylonians  borrowed  their  tradition  from  the  Aryans  of  In- 
dia. The  modern  craze  for  comparative  studies  has  (as  we  have 
seen  before)  been  extended  even  into  the  domain  of  theology. 
This  exhibition  of  the  true  and  the  false,  side  by  side,  need  do  no 
more  harm,  if  properly  conducted,  than  that  of  the  genuine  and 
apocryphal  Gospels,  of  the  authentic  and  supposititious  miracles. 
The  only  trouble  is,  that  the  exhibition  is  so  often  in  the  hands 

Zimniermann,  Ph.  D.,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Pp. 
410.     Chicago :  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.     1883. 

*  Logic  and  Life,  with  other  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  II.  S.  Holland, 
M.  A.,  Senior  Student  at  Christ  Church.     New  York,  1882.  Ihid. 

'^  The  Beginnings  of  History.  According  to  the  Bible  and  the  Tradi- 
tions of  Oriental  Peoples.  From  the  Creation  of  Man  to  the  Deluge. 
By  Fran9oi8  Lenorraant,  Professor  of  Archfeology  at.  the  National  Lib- 
rary of  France,  etc.  (Translated  from  the  second  French  edition.)  AVith 
an  Introduction  by  Francis  Brown,  Aslsistant  Professor  in  Biblical  Philo- 
logy, Union  Theological  Seminary.  One  Volume,  12mo.,  750  pp.,  $2.50, 
Scribners. 
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of  unbelievers.^  ^^''  Kuenen's  endeavor  is  to  account  for  what 
he  styles  the  great  universal  religions,  by  regarding  them  as  gen- 
eralisations upon  earlier  and  intensely  particularistic  systems. 
Thus  the  primitive  religion  of  Israel  grew  up  into  Judaism;  and 
from  Judaism  was,  in  course  of  time,  evolved  the  universal  reli- 
gion of  Christendom.  The  St.  Giles  Lectures,  by  such  men  as 
Dodds,  Milligan,  and  Flint  (to  say  nothing  of  such  as  Caird),  are 
to  a  great  extent  free  from  the  objection  to  the  other  books  of 
this  class,  and  present  the  subject  in  a  compendious  form. 

The  new  Liddell- Scott  is  without  doubt  the  best  as  well  as  the 
greatest  Greek  Dictionary  in  existence.  Whole  articles  have  been 
rewritten  by  those  celebrated  adepts.  Professors  Gildersleeve  and 
Goodwin,  and  have  received  the  encomiums  of  the  transatlantic 
authors.*^  "Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men"  is  a  capital  thesaurus 
on  a  new  and  interesting  plan.^  Mr.  Freeman  is  not  only  one 
of  the  greatest  of  living  historians,  but  one  of  the  first  of  living 
writers.^  The  name  of  the  venerated  and  gifted  author  will  draw 
many  eyes  wishfully  towards  "Eras  and  Characters  of  History."^ 
Those  who  take  up  the  book  with  the  hope  of  a  rich  reward  in 

^  National  Reli«;ion8  and  Universal  Religions.  By  A.  Kuenen,  *LL.  D., 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Leyden.  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  1882. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1882. 

'^  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Religions  of  India.  By  Professor  F.  Max  Miiller.  "Hibbert  Lectures 
for  1878."     Crown  8vo.,  $2.50.     Ibid. 

^The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  illustrated  by  the  Religion 
of  Ancient  Egypt.  By  Prof.  P.  LePagc  Renouf.  "The  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures for  1879."     12ino.,  $1.50.     Ibid. 

*  The  Faiths  of  the  World.  The  St.  Giles  Lectures.  1882.  Pp.364, 
12ino. 

^  A  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Compiled  by  Henry  George  Liddell,  D.  D., 
and  Robert  Scott,  D.  D.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Augmented,  with 
the  cooperation  of  Prof.  Drisler.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros. 

"Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.  With  Historical  and  Explanatory 
Notes.     By  Samuel  Arthur  Bent.     Boston  :  Osgood. 

^  Lectures  to  American  Audiences.  (I.  The  English  People  in  its 
Three  Homes.  11.  The  Practical  Bearings  of  General  European  IlivS- 
tory.)     By  Edward  A.  Freeman.     Philadelphia:  Porter  &  Coates. 

^  Eras  and  Characters  of  History.  A  series  of  Historical  Studies.  By 
William  R.Williams.     12mo.,  cloth,  $1.50.    Harper  &Bro8.,  New  York. 
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the  way  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  profit  are  not  likely  to  be 
disappointed.  Mr.  Scott's  treatise  on  Constitutional  Liberty,^  if 
sometimes  a  little  heavy,  is  undoubtedly  on  the  whole  a  really 
valuable  one.  Wilhelm  Muller's  "Political  History  of  Recent 
Times''^  is  very  comprehensive  and  full  of  learning  and  clever- 
ness, though,  if  our  impression  be  correct,  not  without  grave 
faults.  "  Outlines  of  Ancient  History"^  (if  we  may  accept  what 
a  sensible  critic  says  of  it)  is  exceedingly  well  done,  and  gives  us 
a  bold  and  sharply-cut  silhouette  of  the  olden  time.  The  great 
merit  of  the  little  book  is  that  it  shows  plainly  where  the  great 
limbs  of  the  tree  of  nations  branch  off,  and  signalises  only  such 
events  as  are  really  of  prime  importance.  Since  Robinson  there 
has  been  no  one,  as  a  popular  guide  at  once  to  the  Bible  and  to 
Palestine,  to  compare  for  a  moment  to  the  respected  author  of 
"The  Land  and  the  Book."^  This  is  the  second  of  two  portly 
volumes  which  put  to  sjiame  the  humble  dimensions  of  the  work 
as  it  originally  appeared.  The  literary  form  that  has  been  given 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  subject-matter  might  in  some  things  be 
changed  with  advantage ;  but  the  whole  treasure-house  of  contem- 
porary knowledge  about  the  Holy  Land  has  been  ransacked  and 
laid  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  and  the  unique  value  of 
the  fruits  here  offered  of  the  author's  life-long  and  pious  toil  can- 

^The  Development  of  Constitutional  Liberty  in  the  English  Colonies 
of  America.  By  Eben  Greenough  Scott.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1882. 
8vo.,  pp.  334. 

'  Political  History  of  Recent  Times  (1816-1875).  With  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Germany.  By  Wilheim  Miiller,  Professor  in  Tubin<i;en.  Revised 
and  enlarged  by  the  Author.  Translated,  with  an  Appendix  covering 
the  Period  from  1876  to  1881,  by  the  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.  D.  12mo., 
cloth,  $3.     Ibid. 

'Outlines  of  Ancient  History.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  A.  D.  476.  Embracing  the  Egyptians, 
Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  Medes,  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  and  Romans.  Designed  for  Private  Reading,  and  as  a 
Manual  of  Instruction.  By  P.  V.  N.  Meyers,  A.  M.,  President  of 
Farmer's  College,  Ohio,  Author  of  Remains  of  "Lost  Empires,"  and  As- 
sociate Author  of  "Life  and  Nature  Under  the  Tropics."  12rao.,  d., 
$1.75.    Ibid. 

*  Central  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.  (The  Land  and  the  Book.  Vol.  XL) 
By  William  M.  Thompson,  D.  D.    $6.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros. 
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not  easily  be  overrated.  Sir  James  Stephen's  History  of  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  England  is  not  improbably  the  most 
noteworthy  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Bar  that  has  been 
made  in  our  time.^  President  Gilman  has  written  an  attractive 
life  of  President  Monroe.'^  Mr.  Bolles's  financial  views  will  not 
be  entirely  acceptable  to  the  friends  of  a  revenue  tariff.^ 

By  his  two  brief  critiques  on  Gibbon  and  Macaulay,  Mr.  Mori- 
son,  if  he  has  not  made  good  his  title,  has  come  near  making 
good  his  title  to  be  regarded  as  the  sharpest-eyed  and  keenest- 
witted  appraiser  of  literary  excellence  and  literary  quality  now 
to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  England.  *  He  has  hit  the  juste 
milieu  between  undue  laudation  and  undue  blame  ;  and  what  is 
still  more  singular,  has  pointed  out  with  exquisite  exactness  and 
nicety,  la  vraie  verite,  which  lets  one  into  the  secret  of  the  char- 
acteristic peculiarity  of  each  writer.  IVJacaulay's  birth-gift,  in 
Mr.  Morison's  opinion,  was  that  of  an  ininjitable  story-teller.  He 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  question  whether,  amongst  writers  of  the 
same  class,  he  ever  had  an  equal  here.  As  a  critic  of  men  and 
measures,  he  would  assign  him  a  much  lower  pedestal,  but  still  a 
higher  one  than  many  do.  Macaulay's  personal  character  he 
shows  was  not  without  its  heroic  traits,  and  that  even  his  gravest 
delinquencies  as  a  historian  sprang  from  a  generous  disposition 
and  a  manly  heart.  'We  must  judge  the  few  majestic  pillars  he 
has  left  us  by  picturing  to  ourselves  the  interrupted  colonnade 
which  it  had  been  his  intention  to  complete  before  our  eyes.  That 
erratic  genius  (and  Virginian),  Mr.  Moncure  Conway,  turns  aside 
from  his  multifarious  intellectual  and  "spiritual"  vagaries  to  en- 
lighten and  please  the  world  with  sundry  reminiscences  of  his 

^  A  History  and  General  View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England.  By 
Sir  James  F.  Stephen,  K.  C.  S.  L.,  etc.  3  Vols.,  8vo.  MacmiUan  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

^  James  Monroe.  By  D.  C.  Gihnan,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. Vol.  VI.  of  "American  Statesmen"  series.  16mo.,  gilt  top, 
.'^1.25.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

•  "The  Financial  History  of  the  United  States,  from  1789  to  1860.     By 
Albert  S.  BoUes.     D.  Appletou  &  Co.     1883. 

*  Macaulay.  By  J.  Cotter  Morison  [English  Men  of  Letters  series]. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  ;  New  York :  Harper  &  Bros. 
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old  mentor,  the  late  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  ^'  Mrs.  Fanny 
Kemble  had  given  ample  evidence  of  taste  and  capacity  in  her 
previous  works,  but  this  is  (if  we  mistake  not)  her  first  venture 
in  the  way  of  serious  and  independent  criticism.  The  hereditary 
gifts  and  traditions  of  her  house,  and  the  studies  of  a  life  for- 
tunately environed  for  the  purpose  as  hers  has  been,  could  hardly 
fail  to  make  her  a  just  and  charming  interpreter  of  the  great  poet 
of  human  nature.  Our  readers  who  become  also  readers  of  these 
captivating  and  discerning  "Notes,"  will  be  apt  to  thank  us  for 
putting  them  on  the  track  of  such  a  marrowy  volume.  ^  Mr. 
Perry's  subject  is  one  that  would  almost  bid  defiance  to  djilness  ; 
and  Mr.  Perry's  treatment  is  said  to  l^e  marked  neither  by  dul- 
ness  nor  by  a  want  of  solidity.  ^  The  fascinations  and  perils  of 
Mr.  Froude's  "Short  Studies"  do  not  need  to  be  so  soon  again 
pointed  out  by  us.*  Mr.  Nicoll's  "Landmarks"  was  a  happy 
conception,  and  appears  to  have  been  happily  carried  out. '  The 
world  has  waited  for  Dr.  Reber  to  give  it  in  true  perspective 
(what  it  never  had  before)  a  comprehensive  and  symmetrical 
view  of  the  fine  arts,  contemplated  not  singly  but  in  harmonious 
series  ;  and  viewed  not  as  a  mere  collection  of  biographies,  but  as 
a  mass  of  facts  and  principles  that  may  be  embraced  in  more  or 
less  general  statements,  and  are  reducible  to  a  philosophic  unity. 
In  the  volume  before  us,  the  topic  discussed  is  the  art  of  an- 
tiquity. ^  The  majority  of  intelligent  readers  in  this  country  are 
not  as  au  fait  as  they  might  be  in  the  languages  that  are  spoken 
in  other  lands.  Hence  they  must  depend  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  foreign  classics  upon  just  such  convenient  aids  as  are  afforded 

^  Emerson  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Moncure  Daniel  Conway.  Bos- 
ton :  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.     1882. 

^  Notes  upon  some  of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  By  Frances  Anne  Kemble. 
New  York  :  Scribner  &  Welford. 

^  Enjcrlish  Literature  in  the  Eio;hteenth  Century.  By  Thomas  Ser<»;eant 
Perry.     12ino.,  cl.,  $2.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros. 

*  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.  By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.  A. 
Fourth  Series,  1  Vol.  l2mo.,  $1.50.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

^Landmarks  of  English  Literature.  By  Henry  J.  Nicoll.  12mo., 
vellum,  cloth,  price  $1.75.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

^  History  of  Ancient  Art.  By  Dr.  Franz  von  Reber.  Revised  by  the 
Author.  Translated  and  augmented  by  Joseph  Thacher  Clarke.  Har- 
per «fc  Bros.,  1882. 
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them  by  Mr.  Hassell.  ^  The  diiference  is  immense  between  the 
school  of  Bach  and  the  school  of  Wagner ;  but  the  second  is  a 
legitimate  descendant  of  the  first.  ^  Of  the  musicians  of  the 
classic  period,  Mozart  is  the  most  precocious  and  dazzling; 
Beethoven  the  most  profound  and  comprehensive  and  moving ; 
Handel  can  scarcely  be  equalled  in  noble  simplicity  and  solemn 
yet  aspiring  sublimity  ;  nevertheless,  Haydn's  bewitching  loveli- 
ness and  pathos  are  scarcely  more  transcendent  than  is  his  occa- 
sional august  grandeur.  "The  Land  of  the  Arabian  Nights"  is 
either  very  badly  named,  or  else  is  a  book  of  real  entertainment. 
It  is  warmly  commended  on  the  score  of  its  information,  as  well 
as  of  its  interest.  ^  Japan  has  leaped  within  the  past  few  years 
from  the  twilight  to  the  noonday  blaze  of  civilisation.  ^  We  have 
reserved  for  the  last  a  notice  of  the  third  edition  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet J.  Preston's  "Cartoons."  *  This  unobtrusive  but  beautiful 
volume  is  an  honor  to  the  South  and  to  Christian  womanhood. 
It  is  made  up  of  cartoons  from  the  life  of  the  great  painters, 
cartoons  from  the  life  of  the  legends,  and  cartoons  from  the  life 
of  to-day.  We  have  read  them  all  over  and  over  again,  and  we 
measure  our  words  advisedly  when  we  declare  our  opinion  that 
every  one  of  these  poems  has  the  ring  of  the  true  metal.  There 
is  a  masculine  strength  and  daring  about  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  feminine  tact  and  delicacy  and  sympathy  and  tenderness, 
that  are  not  very  often  found  in  association.  Mrs.  Preston's 
muse  resembles  in  many  ways  Wordsworth's  "Phantom  of  Y)q- 
light." 

'Tusso.  By  E.  J.  Ilassell.  (Foreign  Chissics  for  English  Readers.) 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1  Vol.,  Sv^o. 

■•'The  Life  of  Ilaydn.  By  Louis  Nohl.  Translated  from  the  German, 
by  George  P.  Upton.     Chicago  :  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co. 

'The  Land  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Being  Travels  through  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Persia,  to  Bagdad.  By  William  Perry  Fogg.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Bayard  Taylor.  A  new  edition,  with  nearly  one  hundred 
Illustrations.     1  Vol.,  8vo.,  $2.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

*  Japan  :  Its  Architecture,  Art,  and  Art  Manufactures.  By  Chris- 
topher Dresser,  Ph.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.  London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. ; 
New  York  :  Scribner  &  Welford.     1882. 

^"Cartoons."  By  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Preston.  Third  Edition.  Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston. 
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ARTICLE  I. 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  APOSTLES  AND  PRESBYTERS 

AT  JERUSALEM. 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  the  first  chapter  of  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church,  the  transition  chapter  from  the  history  of 
the  Church  under  the  Jewish  dispensation  to  the  history  of  the 
same  Church  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  Although  not 
designed  to  teach  ecclesiastical  polity,  yet  the  principles  and  pre- 
cedents furnished  therein  by  apostolic,  precepts  atnd  practices  are 
so  numerous  and  specific,  that  it  alone  would  be  sufiicient  to  reveal 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  if  there  were  access  to  no  other 
inspired  writings.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  voice  of 
inspiration  was  never  heard  beyond  the  first  century,  yet  the 
advocates  of  Prelacy  and  Congregationalism  appeal  alike  to  the 
testimony  of  the  post-apostolic  age  in  support  of  their  respective 
systems.  Thus  Mr.  Litton,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  quoted  by 
Rannerman  in  his  "  Church  of  Christ,"  makes  the  remarkable 
statement  that  the  claims  of  Episcopacy  are  strong  so  long  as  the 
appeal  is  to  the  post-apostolic  age,  and  become  weak  only  when 
the  appeal  is  made  to'  Scripture.  Canon  Venables,  in  the  Ency- 
clopcedia  Britannica,  article  Episcopacy^  furnishes  the  following 
still  more  explicit  testimony  to  the  same  eff*ect:  "It  may  be  de- 
sirable here  to  remove  the  confusion  which  may  be  produced  by 
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the  ambiguous  use  of  the  word 'Bishop.'  .  .  .  In  its  fundamental 
sense  of  an  'overseer,'  'inspector,'  it  was  not  originally  a  term  of 
office  at  all.  When  it  appears  as  such  in  the  New  Testament,  it 
is  simply  synonymous  with  presbyter,  the  same  officer  of  the 
church  being  called  indifferently  by  one  or  the  other  name." 
After  establishing  that  fact  by  the  ordinary  Scripture  proofs, 
thereby  indirectly  testifying  to  the  scripturalness  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  he  frankly  admits,  "Any  conclusion,  therefore,  drawn  from 
the  use  of  the  term  bishop  in  the  New  Testament,  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  episcopal  office,  would  be  fallacious,"  claiming  for 
Episcopacy  nothing  more  than  "traces  in  apostolic  times."  Con- 
cerning its  divine  origin,  he  speaks  unequivocally:  "Do  we  in- 
tend that  Episcopacy  stands  on  the  same  level  as  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  direct  ordinance  of  Christ?  .  .  .  Though 
asserted  as  an  unquestionable  fact  by  many  learned  defenders  of 
Episcopacy,  we  may  safely  assert  that  there  is  not  a  trace  in  the 
New  Testament."  To  the  same  effect  are  the  admissions  of  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  Dean  Alford,  Dean  Stanley,  Canon  Farrar,  and  Edwin 
Hatch,  A.  M.,  Bampton  Lecturer  for  1880.  So  Congregational- 
ists  have  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  Mosheim,  that  every  local 
church  in  the  post-apostolic  age  was  independent.  If  deemed 
necessary,  Presbyterianism  might  appe.il  as  confidently  as  any  to 
the  post-apostolic  age.  Clement  of  Rome,  Chrysostom,  Jerome, 
Theodoret,  as  well  as  the  historian  Gibbon,  affirm  that  for  the  first 
centuries  presbyter  and  bishop  were  synonymous.  That  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  was  essentially  Presbyterian  for  several 
centuries,  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  conflicting  testimony  of 
Church  historians:  one  party  magnifying  the  authority  of  Pres- 
bytery in  the  post-apostolic  age  into  Episcopacy,  the  other  magni- 
fying the  liberty  of  Presbytery  into  Independency.  The  time  is 
coming  when  these  testimonies  of  the  "fathers"  must  be  aban- 
doned as  props  to  support  weak  and  tottering  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tems. So  much  pious  fraud  has  been  practised,  such  as  "  Isidorian 
Decretals,"  "Ignatian  Epistles,"  etc.,  which  is  now  being  exposed 
by  the  searching  criticism  of  this  age,  as  to  cause  loss  of  faith  in 
uninspired  testimonies.  The  Scriptures  must  be  made  the  sole 
basis  of  any  ecclesiastical  system.     That  system  of  theology  or 
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ecclesiology,  and  that  only,  must  stand,  will  stand,  ought  to  stand, 
which  can  be  established  by  Scripture.  Not  Scripture  in  the 
sense  of  Dr.  Wayland :  "  The  New  Testament,  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment, nothing  but  the  New  Testament;"  but  Scripture  in  a  more 
comprehensive  meaning :  the  Bible,  all  the  Bible,  nothing  but  the 
Bible.  The  destruction  of  every  system  unscriptural,  and  con- 
sequently not  jure  divino,  is  the  subject  of  prophecy.  It  was  a 
prophecy,  uttered  by  the  Founder  and  Head  of  the  Church,  as 
yet  still  unfulfilled,  though  none  the  less  certain:  ^' Every  plant 
which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up" 
(Matt.  XV.  13).  It  matters  not  how  men  may  build  upon  expedi- 
ency, how  beautiful  their  fabric,  how  successful  their  building  ac- 
cording to  worldly  judgment,  though  it  have  but  one  defect,  if  it 
only  lack  scriptural  support,  it  is  a  fundamental  fatal  defect,  an 
house  built  on  a  foundation  of  sand. 

Truth  is  ever  consistent  with  itself;  so  perfectly  consistent, 
that,  given  a  few  principles,  these  necessitate  certain  other  cor- 
relative principles,  forming  a  complete  system.  It  is  by  virtue 
of  the  reliability  of  this  fact,  that  the  comparative  anatomist  can 
construct  the  entire  skeleton  of  an  extinct  animal  from  the  merest 
fragment  of  a  bone.  The  records  of  science  furnish  illustrations 
where  such  men  as  Professors  Owen,  Kaup,  and  Cuvier,  from  frag- 
ments of  bone  or  tooth,  have  restored  the  entire  skeleton  of  ex- 
tinct species,  and  subsequent  discoveries  corroborated  the  correct- 
ness of  their  conclusions.  In  like  manner,  deny  predestination, 
and  consistency  requires  denial  of  sovereignty  of  God,  divine 
foreknowledge,  special  providence,  limited  atonement,  human  in- 
ability, sole  efficiency  of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration,  and  final 
perseverance  of  the  saints.  One  stitch  dropped  from  the  web  of 
divine  truth,  rends  it  in  twain,  or  warps  the  whole  according  to 
the  bias  of  perverted  human  judgment.  It  is  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that,  given  the  record  of  this  Council  or  Synod  at  Jerusalem, 
it  is  possible  from  it  to  ascertain  the  constitution  of  the  Church. 
The  principles  of  ecclesiastical  polity  therein  contained  necessitate 
certain  other  corresponding  correlative  principles,  which,  taken 
together,  form  a  well  articulated  system,  and  being  tested  by  Scrip- 
ture for  confirmation,  becomes  impregnable  against  every  assault. 
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The  Church  is  indebted  for  this  Council  to  the  false  teachers 
of  circumcision.  Just  as  the  sneers  of  the  Jews,  "  This  man  re- 
ceiveth  sinners,"  gave  to  the  Church  and  the  world  the  beautiful 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  so  the  Church  is  indebted  for  the 
Council  to  the  heresy,  "Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the  man- 
ner of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved."  It  is  the  tendency  of  human 
nature  in  every  age  to  attach  great  value  to  external  ordinances 
or  humanly  devised  means.  "Except  ye  be  circumcised,"  is  but 
a  tie  linking  the  human  nature  of  the  apostolic  age  with  the  hu- 
man nature  of  the  present,  which  is  still  making  similar  demands 
for  carnal  ordinances:  Except  ye  be  immersed  according  to  our 
mode,  ye  are  not  baptized;  except  ye  be  confirmed  by  a  bishop 
in  the  line  of  apostolic  succession,  ye  cannot  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  except  ye  be  absolved  by  a  priest,  or  anointed  with  ex- 
treme unction,  "ye  cannot  be  saved"!  These  three  demands, 
legitimate  successors  of  "Except  ye  be  circumcised,"  etc.,  though 
varying  in  degree,  and  only  the  last  attaining  unequivocally  the 
alternative  of  "ye  cannot  be  saved,"  yet  agree  in  one  thing,  vir- 
tually unchurching  all  other  communions  on  earth  except  their 
own,  and  thereby  casting  considerable  doubt  on  the  prospects  of 
others  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  glory.  Inordinate  stress 
laid  upon  an  outward  ordinance  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  its 
human  origin,  or  human  corruption  of  the  divine.  Under  the 
pressure  of  such  teaching,  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  becomes  a 
necessity  for  the  suppression  of  error  and  vindication  of  truth. 
It  is  immaterial  who  were  "they"  that  appointed  the  delegation, 
consisting  of  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  Titus  (Acts  xv.  2 ;  Gal.  ii.  1, 
7),  to  carry  the  case  to  another  court,  whether  parochial  Presby- 
tery or  classical  Presbytery  of  several  churches  affected  by  the 
teaching,  or  whether  "they"  yielded  to  the  demand  of  Paul, 
Barnabas,  and  Titus  for  a  hearing  before  a  Council  of  apostles  and 
elders  at  Jerusalem.  The  trouble  arose  at  Antioch :  a  delegation 
from  thence  obtained  audience  (Acts  xv.  12)  before  the  body  of 
apostles  and  elders,  who  came  together  for  the  express  purpose  of 
considering  the  matter  (Acts  xv.  6).  A  debate  was  held  (verse  7) ; 
a  decision  was  reached;    and  the  decrees  were  published,  not 
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simply  at  Antioch,  but  delivered  to  all  the  churches  to  keep 
(Acts  xvi.  4). 

, /Was  it  a  Council?  The  primitive  Church  so  understood  it; 
and  without  it  for  a  warrant  and  model  for  similar  assemblies,  the 
Church  would  have  been  utterly  powerless  to  protect  itself  against 
Arianism,  Apollinarinism,  etc.  The  Eneyclopcedia  Britannica, 
though  alluding  to  Councils  as  "pitched  battles  of  Church  His- 
tory," admits  their  value  and  even  necessity  for  suppression  of 
heresy  and  crystallisation  of  the  truth.  The  Church  of  every  age 
and  every  sect,  whether  heretic  or  orthodox,  understood  this  as- 
sembly as  the  first  Council  of  the  Church.  If  ever  there  was  au 
opinion  in  ecclesiastics,  which  could  claim  a  "  quod  semper^  quod 
ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus,"  the  Council  theory  can.  Truth  is 
not  converted  into  error,  nor  yet  vitiated,  nor  even  impaired, 
because  many  heretics  have  understood  and  advocated  it  as  truth. 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  record  of  Acts  xv.  can  be  read  through 
Prelatic  and  Congregational  glasses  as  well  as  Presbyterian,  alter 
the  fact  of  its  being  a  Council.  The  Bible  itself  can  be  read 
through  Papal,  Protestant,  Calvinistic,  Arminian,  Presbyterian, 
or  Prelatic  glasses.  The  glasses  do  not  alter  the  truth  of  the 
Bible,  but  simply  affect  our  understanding  of  it.  The  world  also 
can  be  viewed  through  any  kind  of  glass,  and  the  variety  is  neither 
in  us  nor  the  world,  but  in  the  glass.  The  very  fact,  therefore, 
that  no  matter  through  what  kind  of  ecclesiastical  glasses  this 
assembly  at  Jerusalem  is  viewed,  there  is  still  revealed  a  Council 
of  some  complexion,  determines  the  fact  by  the  very  best  evidence 
that  it  was  a  Council  without  determining  its  nature. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  this  Council,  its  constitution,  jurisdiction,  authority, 
and  how  far  it  furnishes  a  precedent  and  pattern  for  the  Church 
in  after  ages.  Whether  is  it  a  model  and  warrant  for  similar 
Councils,  or  whether  does  it  stand  alone  and  solitary  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  ?  Every  shade  of  opinion  has  had  its  advocates, 
from  its  being  held  to  be  an  inspired  infallible  Council,  with  ab- 
solute power  and  authority  to  abrogate,  annul,  alter,  amend,  and 
enact  law  for  the  Church  at  will,  down  to  regarding  it  as  a  mere 
voluntary  association,  having  no  warrant  to  convene  except  its 
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pleasure,  and  no  power  except  to  proifer  friendly  advice.  It 
matters  not  what  opinion  is  held,  it  will  vitally  affect  our  ideas  of 
church  government.  It  is  the  keystone  in  any  system  of  Church 
polity.  If  the  Prelatic  interpretation  of  this  Council  be  destroyed, 
the  Prelatic  system  falls  to  the  ground  a  mass  of  rubbish.  Under- 
mine the  Congregational  theory,  and  there  is  no  warrant  for  any 
voluntary  association,  giving  advice.  If  it  be  not  a  higher  court, 
according  to  Presbyterian  theory,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exhibit 
any  warrant  for  higher  court  than  the  Presbytery  of  Antioch, 
which  laid  hands  on  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  commissioned  them 
to  the  foreign  missionary  work,  or  the  Presbytery  of  Lystra  (?), 
which  ordained  Timothy.  The  Confession  of  Faith  is  correct  in 
citing  Acts  xv.  as  its  Scripture  warrant  for  Presbyteries,  Synods, 
and  Assemblies.  Congregationalists  object  to  this  being  any  war- 
rant for  the  higher  court  of  appeal,  because  not  corroborated  by 
other  cases.  It  is  sufficient  to  reply  that,  having  the  Jewish 
eeclcsiastical  system  as  a  ba,sis,  one  well  authenticated,  inspired, 
apostolic  precedent  needs  no  other  concurrent  support.  Presby- 
terians have  yielded  this  case  on  opposite  grounds,  because  Pres- 
byterianism  ought  not  to  be  based  on  one  passage  of  Scripture, 
and  there  is  much  better  warrant  for  higher  courts  elsewhere  in 
Scripture.  Let  them  produce  the  testimony,  and  exhibit  more 
explicit  Scripture  precepts  or  examples.  Yielding  passage  after 
passage  to  opponents  of  Presbyterianism,  because  other  Scripture 
can  be  trusted  to  reveal  the  truth,  will  rob  the  truth  by  degrees 
of  every  vestige  of  support. 

The  multitude  of  theories  which  have  prevailed  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  this  Council  are  reducible  to  three,  according  to  the 
threefold  classification  of  Church  polity — Prelatic,  Congregational, 
and  Presbyterian.  These  are  the  only  elementary  systems.  In- 
dependency, sometimes  classified  as  a  fourth,  is  not  a  system  dis- 
tinct from  these  three,  but  may,  as  an  accident,  modify  either, 
though  inherent  only  in  the  Congregational ;  so  Papal  and  Epis- 
copal arc  but  the  extremes  of  Prelacy.  All  other  systems  are 
but  variations,  modifications,  or  combinations  of  the  three  simple 
elementary  forms.  Consequently,  this  Council  at  Jerusalem  must 
have  been : 
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I.  Either  an  inspired  and  infallible  Council,  with  absolute  power 
to  alter  the  law  of  Christ  for  the  Church  at  will; 

II.  Or,  exactly  the  opposite,  only  a  voluntary  association, 
having  no  power,  but  advisory ; 

III.  Or,  something  intermediate  between  them,  a  representative 
assembly,  acting  by  virtue  of  a  divine  constitution,  under  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  convened  as  a  higher  court,  to  hear  appeals, 
interpret  and,  apply  the  law  of  Christ.  Each  system,  to  a  certain 
extent,  stands  or  falls  with  the  above.  r        . 

I.  It  could  not  have  been  the  first,  because  inspiration  was  not 
needed  to  determine  a  case  which  had  already  been  determined^ 
both  by  inspiration  and  the  providence  of  God,  admitting  the 
Gentiles  into  the  Church  without  circumcision.  If  inspiration 
had  been  needed,  there  was  no  necessity  to  search  for  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  at  Jerusalem  among  the  apostles.  Was  there  not  an 
apostle  at  Antioch,  one  "not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest," 
who  could  have  given  an  inspired  utterance?  Being  himself  "  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,"  was  he  not  possessed  of  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit,  touching  the  very  class  for  whose  sake  he  is  specially  called 
to  be  an  apostle  ?  There  could  have  been  no  necessity  for  a  col- 
lege of  inspired  apostles,  unless  it  be  claimed  that  the  inspiration 
of  a  collective  body  is  more  authoritative  than  the  inspiration  of 
an  individual.  But  the  very  nature  of  inspiration  is  a  denial  of 
the  latter  assumption.  If  guided  by  human  wisdom,  then  a 
"multitude  of  counsellors"  might  be  required  for  safety.  But 
from  the  very  nature  of  inspiration,  what  God  reveals  to  one  man 
is  as  authoritative  as  if  revealed  to  an  assembled  universe.  The 
authority  imparted  by  inspiration  consists  in  the  person  speaking, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  in  the  number  who  are  made  the  medium 
of  communication.  If  the  latter  statement  be  erroneous,  then  the 
inspiration  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  all  Scripture  must  be  im- 
pugned, because  uttered  through  the  medium  of  single  individuals. 
Wlien  has  inspiration  ever  chosen  a  multitude  to  become  the 
vehicle  of  conveying  truth  ?  What  fundamental  truth  of  the  in- 
spired word  was  revealed  by  a  college  of  apostles,  or  by  any  other 
multitude?  If  inspiration  be  claimed  for  this  Council,  it  would 
necessitate  its  influences  also  being  imparted  to  all  the  "  elders," 
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who  were  associated  with  the  apostles.  But  the  Scriptures  afford 
no  warrant  whatever  for  such  a  supposition.  A  Council  half  in- 
spired and  half  uninspired  would  afford  no  guarantee  whatever 
that  the  inspired  utterances  would  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
uninspired.  The  uninspired  element  would  weaken  the  force-  of 
the  inspired.  If,  however,  to  avoid  that  difficulty,  it  he  claimed 
without  any  Scripture  warrant,  that  the  elders  were  also  inspired, 
a  still  more  insuperable  difficulty  obtrudes  itself  requiring  solu- 
tion. If  guided  by  inspiration,  every  utterance  must  have  par- 
taken of  the  inspiration,  else  how  shall  we  discriminate  between 
the  inspired  and  uninspired  utterances  ?  How  could  there  have 
been  "  much  disputing  "  ?  Does  inspiration  ever  contradict  itself? 
Inspiration  is  never  given,  except  to  reveal  the  will  of  God  to 
men ;  but  if  every  utterance  of  the  Council  were  inspired,  it  fol- 
lows, then,  that  a  part  of  the  revealed  will  of  God  has  never  been 
recorded,  and  is  lost  to  the  world.  The  very  method  of  procedure 
is  a  denial  of  the  inspiration  theory.  If  the  apostles  and  elders 
coming  together  to  consider  the  matter,  was  in  reality  in  order  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  inspiration,  there  could  have  been  no  dis- 
puting, no  difference  of  opinion.  The  truth  would  have  been 
revealed  simultaneously  to  the  whole  assembly.  Or,  if  one  per- 
son in  the  number  had  been  made  the  vehicle  of  conveying  it  to 
the  others,  no  sooner  had  he  spoken  than  there  would  have  been 
universal  assent.  The  very  opposite,  however,  were  the  facts  of 
the  case.  It  was  only  after  "much  disputing,''  consulting  the 
word  of  God  in  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
providence  of  God  in  admitting  them  without  circumcision,  that 
a  conclusion  was  reached  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit.  But,  does  not  the  Council  claim  inspiration  in  that  ex- 
pression, "It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,"  etc.? 
The  very  union  of  their  own  names  with  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
forbids  the  theory  of  inspiration.  What,  then,  must  be  understood 
by  the  expression,  "It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost"?  In 
other  words,  how  did  they  learn  what  "seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost"  ?  Not  by  a  new  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  but  manifestly 
by  consulting  the  inspired  utterances  of  prophecy  touching  the 
Gentiles  (Acts  xv.  15-18),  interpreted  by  the  providence  of  God 
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in  admitting  them  in  uncircumcision  (Acta  xv.  7-11,  14).  The 
record  shows  that  exactly  that  was  done  and  nothing  more.  Why 
demand  a  new  revelation,  when  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  could  be 
learned  by  one  ample  and  previously  given  ?  It  was,  therefore, 
by  searching  the  Scriptures  that  they  discovered  what  "  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost."  If  they  had  come  together  to  in- 
quire of  an  oracle,  and  "hear  what  God  the  Lord  will  speak," 
they  would  have  published  the  decree  simply,  "It  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  if  they  have  come  together  them- 
selves "for  to  consider  of  this  matter,"  and  express  their  judg- 
ment as  to  what  the  Spirit  had  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  they 
could  say,  "It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us."  (Cun- 
ningham's Hist.  Theol.,  Vol.  I.,  page  47.)  Any  Church  court 
can  discover  the  mind  of  the  Spiiit  in  the  same  way,  by  examin- 
ing the  written  word,  and  being  guided  by  the  revealed  will  of 
God.  It  is  the  testimony  of  Calvin,  that  Christ  "really  presides 
only  where  he  governs  the  whole  assembly  by  his  word  and 
spirit"  (Institutes,  Book  4,  Chapter  9,  Section  1).  Such,  with- 
out attempting  to  legislate  for  the  Church,  can  proclaim  the  law 
as  uttered  by  Christ  in  his  inspired  word,  and  say  in  substance, 
what  "seemed  good  to  the,  Holy  Ghost"  also  seems  good  "to  us." 
If  a  Church  court  cannot  be  guided  to  conclusions  in  accordance 
with  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  except  by  inspiration,  then  the  open- 
ing prayer  of  a  church  court,  praying  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,  becomes  a  mockery.  If  it  seem  inconsistent  to  maintain 
that  this  Council  was  not  guided  by  inspiration,  and  yet  to  insist 
that  the  record  in  Acts  xv.,  and  necessarily  the  conclusion  of  the 
Council,  are  inspired,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  Jewish 
chronicles  are  not  inspired,  but  when  those  chronicles  are  quoted 
by  inspired  writers,  and  incorporated  as  part  of  Scripture,  that 
which  was  not  inspired  as  chronicles  becomes  inspired  by  the  in- 
corporation into  the  Scriptures.  Neither  is  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  inspired ;  and  yet  when  quoted  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles  in  the  New  Testament,  the  part  quoted  and  incorpor- 
ated becomes  henceforth  inspired.  If,  then,  it  cannot  be  claimed 
that  this  was  an  inspired  Council,  and,  consequently,  infallible, 
Papacy  must  look  elsewhere  in  search  of  a  model  and  warrant  for 
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its  pretended  infallible  Councils,  and  "a  fortiori"  must  Prelacy 
look  elsewhere  for  authority  to  abrogate  the  law  of  Christ  and 
legislate  for  the  Church.  Even  if  inspiration  could  be  claimed 
for  this  Council,  that  would  warrant  neither  Papal  nor  Prelatic 
assumptions,  but  rather  forbid  them.  Infallibility  depends,  on 
inspiration,  but  as  the  voice  of  inspiration  died  away  with  the 
first  century,  no  other  Council  can  claim  inspiration ;  and  infalli- 
bility without  inspiration  is  a  contradiction.  However  absurd  the 
claims  of  Papacy,  those  of  Prelacy  are  more  absurd  from  incon- 
sistency. If  Papacy  could  establish  its  infallibility,  that  would 
warrant  it  in  altering  or  amending  the  laws  of  Christ.  But  Pre- 
lacy claims  the  authority  to  legislate  for  the  Church  at  will,  with- 
out claiming  infallibility  to  secure  wise  legislation., 

II.  It  could  not  have  been,  according  to  the  second  theory, 
simply  a  voluntary  association  giving  advice,  considering  the 
compositioji  of  the  Council,  the  authority  of  its  decrees,  and  the 
ea;^ewi  of  its  jurisdiction. 

1.  We  join  issue  with  the  Congregationalists  squarely  upon  the 
composition  of  that  assembly.  Their  argument  is  based  upon 
three  expressions  in  the  record:  "the  multitude,"  of  verse  12, 
"with  the  whole  Church,"  of  verse  22,  and  "brethren,"  of 
verse  23.  It  seems  almost  ludicrous  to  base  an  argument  on 
verse  12,  "all  the  multitude  kept  silence"!  Therefore,  because 
"the  multitude"  were  present  and  ^^kept  silence,"  they  are  en- 
titled to  become  a  constituent  part  of  every  ecclesiastical  court, 
and  not  "keep  silence"!  Arguing  from  the  silence  of  "the 
multitude "  on  one  occasion  their  right  to  participate  on  every 
other,  is  queer  logic !  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  nothing 
more  can  be  claimed  from  the  presence  of  a  silent  multitude  than 
an  argument  framed  against  Prelatic  conclaves,  sitting  with  closed 
doors,  from  which  the  people  are  unwarrantably  excluded.  Kui- 
noel,  Mosheim,  and  Neander  have  very  forcibly  argued  that  "the 
whole  Church"  cannot  be  given  a  literal  signification,  as  no  place 
could  possibly  contain  the  myriads  composing  "the  whole  Church," 
but  that  the  expression  must,  instead,  designate  simply  deputies 
of  "the  whole  Church."  But  even  if  it  be  literally  interpreted, 
the  expression,  "Then  pleased  it  the  apostles  and  the  elders,  with 
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the  whole  Church,"  etc.,  announced  only  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Church.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  by  what  logic  it  can  be 
made  to  appear  that  because  the  whole  Church  was  satisfied  and 
eminently  pleased  with  the  action  of  the  assembly,  therefore  the 
whole  Church  was  a  constituent  part  of  the  Council.  The  whole 
battle  must  be  in  regard  to  the  word  "brethren."  It  might  be 
argued  that  the  "brethren"  simply  appear  in  the  attitude  of 
sending  "greeting,"  which  makes  them  no  more  responsible  for 
the  decrees,  "ordained  of  the  apostles  and  elders,"  than  the 
greetings  of  particular  individuals  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  make 
them  responsible  for  the  doctrinal  utterances  of  Paul  in  those 
Epistles.  But  upon  close  examination  of  the  casie,  the  "breth- 
ren" disappear  entirely,  except  as  synonymous  with  "apostles 
and  elders."  In  sending  up  the  case  from  Antioch,  the  "breth- 
ren" are  not  mentioned  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  Council, 
whose  decision  is  asked.  It  is  simply  said  certain  "should  go 
up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  apostles  and  elders  about  this  question." 
In  giving  the  composition  of  the  assembly,  nothing  is  said  of  any 
"brethren,"  but  simply  "the  apostles  anH  elders  came  together 
for  to  consider  of  this  matter."  In  pubhshing  the  decrees  among 
the  churches,  nothing  is  said  of  any  "brethren"  having  partici- 
pated in  decreeing,  but  simply  "delivered  them  the  decrees  for 
to  keep,  that  were  ordained  of  the  apostles  and  elders.''  Is  it 
merely  accidental  that  these  two  classes,  and  no  others^  are  said 
to  have  been  consulted  by  Antioch,  to  have  come  together  to  con- 
sider and  to  have  ordained  the  decrees  ?  Any  lingering  doubt 
of  the  case,  already  approaching  the  nearness  of  mathematical  de- 
monstration, is  forever  dissipated  by  the  fact  that  the  oldest  and 
best  Greek  manuscripts  show  that  the  reading,  "apostles  and 
elders  and  brethren,"  is  incorrect.  In  the  oldest  uncial  manu- 
scripts, there  is  no  "and"  before  "brethren."  The  correct  read- 
ing would  be,  "apostles  and  elders,  brethren,"  making  "breth- 
ren" synonymous  with  "apostles  and  elders,"  and  comprehending 
both.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  five  chief  uncials,  regarded  the 
oldest  and  best,  and  the  chief  basis  of  the  late  Revision,  viz.,  (js^, 
A,  B,  C,  D,)  Codex  Sinaiticus,  Codex  Alexandrinus,  Codex  Vati- 
canus,  Codex  Ephraemi,  and  Codex  Bezae.    It  is  also  the  reading 
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of  the  Vulgate  and  several  other  inferior  versions ;  and  even  of 
Irenaeus  (in  the  Latin).  It  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Lachmann 
whilst  Neander  and  Alford  approve  it.  It  has  likewise  been  sup- 
ported by  Meyer,  De  Wette,  and  Lechler  upon  internal  evidence. 
It  is  marked  by  Griesbach  as  probably  the  correct  reading.  It  is 
the  reading  of  Westcott's  and  Hort's  Greek  Testament,  which  "is 
destined  to  become  the  classic  form  of  the  text  in  the  original 
Greek."  Such  an  array  of  evidence  of  the  very  highest  charac- 
ter would  have  secured  the  admission  by  the  Revisers  of  almost 
any  other  reading  into  the  received  text.  It  did  not  fail  to  secure 
their  recognition,  and  the  "and"  before  "brethren"  was  omitted, 
but  the  meaning  was  obscured  by  a  false  translation.  TipEopvTepoi 
is  converted  into  an  adjective,  and  made  to  qualify  "brethren," 
giving  us  the  unwarranted  translation,  "  the  apostles  and  the  elder 
brethren^''  making  the  absurd  statement  that  not  all  the  "breth- 
ren" are  associated  with  the  apostles,  but  only  those  of  a  certain 
age^  "the  elder  brethren."  It  is  true  the  Revisers  placed  the 
correct  reading,  "Apostles  and  elders,  brethren,"  in  the  appen- 
dix as  the  one  preferred  by  the  American  Committee,  but  the 
false  reading  occupies  the  text,  and  the  correct  one  is  scarcely 
seen.  With  what  authority  TrpeafibTepoi  is  converted  into  an  ad- 
jective, may  be  judged  from  the  following:  irpi-cpbTepoi  is  em- 
ployed with  reference  to  that  Council  six  times,  five  in  the  same 
chapter  and  once  in  the  next.  Of  the  six,  it  is  translated  "el- 
ders" five  times,  this  case  being  the  only  exception.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Tvpeal^vTepoi  is  a  word  of  frequent  recur- 
rence, being  found  seventeen  times,  and  is  uniformly  translated 
"elders,"  except  in  this  one  instance.  Extending  the  research, 
so  as  to  include  Luke's  Gospel  as  well  as  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
it  occurs  twenty-three  times;  and  besides  this  arbitrary  exception 
made  by  the  Revisers,  it  is  an  adjective  but  once,  and  that  in  the 
singular  number,  describing  the  elder  son  of  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal.  If  the  field  of  inquiry  be  extended  over  the  entire  New 
Testament,  besides  TrpeajivTtpiov  (Presbytery)  three  times  (Luke 
xxii.  ^Q\  Acts  xxii.  5;  1  Tim.  iv.  14),  and  avfnrpeapvTepog  (co- 
presbyter)  once  (1  Peter  v.  1),  '!rpeaj3vTepoi  is  found  sixty-eight 
times;  and  of  that  number  it  is  only  four  times  used  as  an  adjec-* 
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tive.  Of  these  four  •seeming  exceptions,  one,  as  has  been  said,  is 
in  the  singular  number  (Luke  xv.  25) ;  another  is  both  in  the 
singular  and  in  a  passage  of  Scripture  regarded  as  spurious 
(John  viii.  9) ;  a  third  is  feminine  gender  (1  Tim.  v.  2) ;  and  the 
fourth  is  a  doubtful  case,  with  the  preponderance  of  the  doubt 
against  its  being  an  adjective  and  in  favor  of  the  translation 
"dders"  (1  Peter  v.  5).  So,  really,  there  is  but  one  case  where 
■KpeapijTepoi  is  uscd  as  an  adjective,  and  that  case  is  exceedingly 
doubtful.  The  doubt  is  still  further  increased  by  the  use  of  //k/C^v 
(Rom.  ix.  12),  to  express  seniority.  If,  then,  the  support  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  valuable  manuscripts  and  greatest  critics 
and  scholars  is  of  any  weight  in  determining  the  correct  reading, 
it  is  demonstrated  beyond  question  that  the  correct  reading  of  this 
passage  is  "apostles  and  elders,  brethren."  Cbngregationalists 
utterly  fail  to  discover  any  others  in  the  composition  of  that  assem- 
bly than  ^^ apostles  and  elders."  "The  multitude  kept  silence," 
"the  whole  Church  "  simply  acquiesced  in  the  action  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  the  "brethren"  are  only  the  "apostles  and  elders" 
combined. 

2.  It  is  equally  easy  to  demolish  the  voluntary  association 
theory  by  an  examination  of  the  authority  of  the  decrees.  The 
language  is  too  emphatic  and  unmistakable  to  be  regarded  as  the 
language  of  advice.  Advice  may  be  offered,  but  has  never  yet 
been  offered,  in  such  terms  as,  "It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  to  us  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary 
things.''  Unless  human  language  can  be  shown  to  have  meant 
then  exactly  the  opposite  of  its  present  meaning,  advice  offered 
and  decrees  ordained  must  be  regarded  as  antipodes.  Advice 
may  be  submitted  for  consideration,  but  never  "  delivered  for  to 
keep."  "Lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden,"  etc.,  and  "delivered 
them  the  decrees  for  to  keep,  that  were  ordained  of  apostles  and 
elders  which  were  at  Jerusalem,"  is  the  language  of  authority. 

3.  Still  another  feature  of  this  Council  does  not  comport  with 
the  Congregational  independent  theory.  Does  the  decision  affect 
Antioch  simply  ?  By  no  means.  Instead  of  being  published  at 
Antioch  simply,  they  are  published  with  authority  throughout 
Christendom  (Acts  xvi.  4).     Recognising  no  frigid  isolated  inde- 
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pendency,  but,  on  the  contrary,  acting  on  'the  principle  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  that  what  is  binding  on  one  is  equally  bind- 
ing on  all,  the  decrees  are  delivered  to  all  the  churches  to  keepi 
The  decision  of  the  Council  affected  every  church  as  truly  as 
Antioch.  Considering  the  composition  of  the  body,. the  authority 
of  its  decrees,  and  the  far-reaching  sweep  of  its  jurisdiction,  it 
could  not  have  been  a  voluntary  association.  Congregationalism 
must  look  elsewhere  for  authority  to  enact  the  grand  fjirce  of 
giving  advice. 

III.  If  neither  the  first  nor  second  theory  can  be  accepted,  let 
us  go  to  the  third,  and  view  this  Council  as  a  Representative  As- 
sembly, according  to  the  system  of  Presbyterianism.    This  follows 
from  the  nature  of  the  destructive  conditional  syllogism.    If  truth 
lie  between  the  three,  to  disprove  two  is  equivalent  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  third.     It  may  be  further  demonstrated  from  the 
composition,  "apostles  and  elders,"  the  former  being  teaching 
elders,  and  the  latter,  at  least  including,  ruling  elders,  exactly  the 
composition  of  every  scriptural  court  in   its  normal    condition. 
Arguments  might  be  adduced  from  the  object  of  the  Assembly, 
"came  together  for  to  consider  of  this  matter,"  which  was  a  case 
of  appeal  or  reference ;    from  the  method  of  'procedure^  the  deci- 
sion being  reached  by  consulting  the  word  of  God  as  the  sole 
authority;    from  the  authority  o^  its  decisions,  "decrees,"  "or- 
dained," "delivered  them  the  decrees  for  to  keep,"  and  laid  upon 
them  as  a  "necessary"  "burden";    from  its  jurisdiction,  acting 
not  simply  for  Antioch,  but  for  all  the  churches;    from  the  har- 
mony of  this  theory  with  the  whole  system  of  Presbyterianism; 
and  from  the  concurrent  support  of  the  principles  embodied  in 
this  Council  by  Scripture,  ranging  through   the  whole  Canon. 
Passing  by  matters  of  minor  consideration,  whether  James  was 
the  "brother  of  the  Lord,"  or  "James  the  Less";    whether  this 
visit  of  Paul  was  the  second  or  third  of  his  five  visits  to  Jerusalem ; 
whether  the  prohibitions  of  this  Council  were  the  same  as  the 
Noachian  and  those  exacted  of  proselytes ;  merely  mentioning  the 
curious  remark  of  the  acute  Bengel,  that  the  "greeting,"  a:«'Vj^'^» 
occurs  nowhere  else,  with  one  exception  (Acts  xxiii.  26),  except  in 
the  Epistle  of  James  (i.  1),  which  indicates  that  his  hand  shaped 
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the  address,  and  serves  to  mark  it  as  authentic;  attention  is  di- 
rected next  to  the  principles  of  Church  polity  exhibited  by  this 
Council,  confirmed  and  substantiated  by  appeal  to  other  Scrip- 
tures, and  serving  to  completely  establish  the  Presbyterian  theory 
of  the  Council/  -^."^ ''-' ''"Z^^' ■■■;■■?" ■•'^••-•-:'\ 

1.  Contrary  to  Congregationalism,  this  Council  exhibits  the 
government  of  the  Church  in  the  hands  of  rulers,  and  not  in  the 
hands  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children,  where 
passion  and  prejudice  sway  alternate  sceptres,  or  where  the  young- 
est child  may  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  cast  the  deciding 
vote  through  parental  tyranny  or  through  ignorance,  affecting 
most  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  But  instead  of  such 
anarchy,  this  Council  exhibits  the  ^'■apostles  and  elders''  in  the 
very  act  of  ruling,  considering  and  deciding  a  precedent,  involving 
principles  aifecting  all  the  churches.-  It  exhibits  all  the  churches 
in  the  attitude  of  recognising  the  authority  of  their  rulers  in  the 
meekness  of  submission  and  the  alacrity  of  obedience.  This  prin- 
ciple of  rule  exhibited,  if  tested  by  Scripture,  is  abundantly  sus- 
tained. (1.)  The  names  by  which  the  officers  of  the  Church  are 
called,  are  the  very  insignia  of  rule,  the  badges  of  authority.  The 
Ttpea^vTepoi  were  the  "rulers  of  the  synagogue,"  and,  according  to 
Neander  and  others,  were  "  transferred  to  the  Christian  church 
from  the  Jewish  synagogue."  In  the  New  Testament,  wherever 
npeaiivrepoi  occurs,  Only  the  Connexion  can  determine  whether  it 
relates  to  elders  of  the  synagogue  or  the  church.  The  office  and 
the  name  change  place  from  synagogue  to  church,  but  retain  the 
same  relative  significance.  Interchangeable  with  npeajivTspot  is 
used  kTclaKonoi  (Acts  XX.  17,  28),  by  which  the  same  officers  were 
called  among  the  Gentiles.  Concerning  the  latter  title,  Neander 
remarks:  "The  appellation,  hniaKo-Koi. — overseers — over  the  whole 
Church  and  over  all  its  aff"airs;  just  as  in  the  Attic  civil  adminis- 
tration, those  who  were  sent  out  to  organise  the  states  dependent 
on  Athens  were  called  eiriGKOKoi-  and  just  as  this  name  seems  to 
have  become  generally  current  in  the  language  of  civil  life  to  de- 
note any  kind  of  governing  superintendence  in  the  public  admin- 
istration" (Neander's  Ch.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.,  page  184).  Synonymous 
with  both  is  still  another  term,  Troi/iiveg,  "shepherds,"  signifying 
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two  functions  of  teaching  and  ruling.  "Take  heed,  therefore 
unto  yourselves  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops  to  shepherd  the  Church  of  God," 
etc.  (Acts  XX.  17,  28).  A  shepherd  ordinarily  both  pastures  and 
controls  his  flock.^  (2.)  Scriptural  distinctions  imply  two  classes, 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled.     "He  that  ruleth  with  diligence,"  etc. 

^  The  import  of  ''pastors" — rcoifikveg — in  Eph.  iv.  11,  in  that  enumera- 
tion of  Christ's  ascension  gifts  is  in  some  respects  difficult  of  interpreta- 
tion. If  it  stood  alone,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  understandin<r  it 
as  designating  teaching  elders,  the  same  as  modern  pastors.  But  when 
coupled  with  "teachers"  in  that  expression,  ''pastors  and  teachers,"  the 
difficulty  arises.  If  pastors  be  equivalent  to  teaching  elders,  then  who 
and  what  are  the  "teachers"  ?  If  "teachers"  are  teaching  elders,  what  is 
the  difference  between  "pastors  and  teachers"  ?  Three  interpretations 
are  mutually  exclusive  of  each  other.  Establish  either  one,  and  the  other 
two  are  destroyed.     Destroy  two  and  the  third  is  established  : 

1.  "Pastors  and  teachers"  were  either  the  same ; 

2.  Or,  else  "teachers"  meant  something  different  from  teaching  eX^ev^ ', 

3.  Or,  "pastors"  meant  some  other  than  teaching  elders. 

1.  They  could  not  have  been  the  same,  because  the  grammatical  con- 
struction shows  that  they  are  not  used  synonymously,  but  coupled  to- 
gether by  the  conjunction.  Why  would  the  apostle  use  two  words  in  the 
same  connexion  without  the  shadow  of  a  difference  in  meaning?  There 
is  no  more  reason  for  regarding  them  identical  than  for  regarding  "apos- 
tles" and  "evangelists"  identical  in  the  same  catalogue. 

2.  Teachers  could  not  be  other  than  teaching  elders.  It  is  so  used  in 
the  parallel  catalogue  of  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  "Apt  to  teach'''  is  one  qualifica- 
tion of  bishop  synonymous  with  elder  ( 1  Tim.  iii.  3,  et  al. ).  If  it  be  urged 
that  "teachers"  were  preachers  without  pastorates,  the  difficulty  then 
would  be,  that  such  a  hypothesis  cannot  bring  to  its  aid  even  the  sem- 
blance of  scriptural  support.  The  only  class  of  "teachers"  without  set- 
tled pastorates  recognised  in  Scripture  is  that  already  enumerated  as 
"evangelists." 

3.  "Pastors"  must,  therefore,  be  employed  in  this  connexion  to  desig- 
nate some  other  class  than  teaching  elders.  In  this  enumeration  of 
church  officers,  it  must  be  used  simply  in  the  sense  o^  rulers,  correspond- 
ing to  "governments,"  in  the  catalogue  of  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  If  the  objection 
be  raised,  that  ruling  would  then  be  enumerated  first  as  seemingly  a  more 
important  office  than  teaching,  it  may  be  said  that  the  same  order  is  fol- 
lowed in  another  place,  "Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy 
of  double  honor,  especially  they  who  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine." 
(1.)  In  favor  of  this  interpretation,  it  may  be  urged  that  iTOifiijv  is  used 
by  Greek  writers  in  the  sense  of  ruler.     Homer  frequently  alludes  to 
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(Rom.  xii.  8).  "Governments"  (1  Cor.  xii.  28).  "Ruleth"  and 
"rrovernments"  are  terms  which  demand  the  corresponding  cor- 
relatives, "ruled"  and  "governors,"  or  else  they  are  unmeaning 
and  misleading.  (3.)  The  directions  to  rulers^  how  to  rule,  imply 
two  classes.  "The  elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort.  .  .  . 
Feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking  the  oversight 
thereof  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly ;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but 
of  II  ready  mind:  neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage^''  etc. 
(1  Peter  v.  1-3).  '''■Elders  that  rule  well,"  etc.  (1  Tim.  v.  17). 
^'•Take  heed,  therefore,  to  yourselves  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,''  etc.  (Acts  xx. 


Agamemnon  as  iroijuha  Xauv.  Aeschylus  calls  the  commanders  or  captains 
of  ships  vawv  7ro<//fvef.  Liddell  and  Scott,  in  their  lexicon,  recof^nise  "<!;ov- 
ern"  anion^  their  definitions  as  one  meanint;  of  TTotaamo.  (2.)  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  usags  of  the  Old  Te8ta4nent.  In  1  Chron.  xi.  2,  "Thou 
shalt/eetZ  (Septuai!;int  Troifiavelg)  my  people  Israel ;  and  thou  shalt  be  ruler 
over  my  people  Israel,"  and  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  24,  "And  David,  my  servant, 
shiill  be  king  over  them  ;  and  they  all  shall  have  one  shepherd'''  {ttoi/lit/v) 
"rulin<r''  and  "feedinfj;,''  "kinn;"'  and  "shepherd,"  are  used  as  synonymous 
terms.  So,  also,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.  "Pastors"  in  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  simply  rulers,  civil  rulers,  not  even  religious.  On 
"pastors"  of  Jer.  ii.  8;  xxiii.  1  ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  1,  2,  Jamieson,  Fausset, 
and  Brown,  in  their  Grit,  and  Ex.  Com.,  affirm:  "Civil,  not  religious; 
princes  whoso  duty  it  was  to  tend  their  people"  ;  "Shallum,  Jehoiakim, 
Jeconiah,  and  Zedekiah"  ;  "not  prophets  or  priests,  but  rulers,'^  etc. 
Concerning  "pastors"  of  Jer.  iii.  15  ;  xxiii.  4,  the  same  authorities  say  : 
"Not  religious,  but  civil  rulers,  as  Zerubbabel,  Nehemiah."  On  Eph.  iv. 
11,  the  same  Com.  remarks:  "That  the  'pastors'  here  are  the  superintend- 
ing rvlers  and  bishops  or  presbyters  of  the  church,  is  evident  from  Acts 
XX.  28;  1  Peter  v.  1,  2,  where  the  bishop's  and  presbyter's  office  is  said 
to  \)(^.  io  [feed'  {Troi/Linlvu)  the  flock.  The  term  'shepherd'  or  'pastor'  is 
used  of  guiding  und  governing,  not  merely  instructing,  whence  it  is  ap- 
plied to  kings  rather  than  prophets  or  priests  (Jer.  xxiii.  4)."  (3.)  The 
New  Testament  employs  Troifi/'iv  in  the  same  sense  as  a  ruler.  Whilst  it 
is  the  only  word  in  the  New  Testament  signifying  "pastor"  or  "shep- 
herd," there  are  four  words  translated  "feed."  Three  of  them,  f36(7Ku, 
Tpk(^u,  and  tpufii^o),  signify  simply  "feed"  ;  the  other,  irotjuaivu,  denoting 
the  double  function  of  feeding  and  governing,  or  either  Junction.  In  his 
charge  to  Peter,  Christ  contrasts  two  of  these ;  twice  saying,  "Feed" 
{j36aKe),  and  once  "Feed  {iroifiaive)  my  sheep."  Trench,  in  his  "Synonyms 
of  the  New  Testament,"  calls  special  attention  to  this  change  from  Sugke, 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  3 — 2. 
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28).  These  directions  are  not  addressed  to  the  whole  Church 
forbidding  the  majority  from  lording  it  over  the  minority,  which 
would  have  been  the^'case  and  the  danger  if  all  shared  in  ruling, 
but  they  are  addressed  to  the  elders.  They  are  unmeaning,  if 
there  are  no  rulers,  and  unnecessary,  if  there  are  none  ruled. 
(4.)  The  instructions  to  the  ruled,  concerning  their  attitude  to- 
wards their  rulers,  imply  such  distinction.  "Know  them  which 
labor  among  you  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,"  etc.  (1  Thess.  v. 
12).  "Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you,"  etc. 
(Heb.  xiii.  7).  "Obey  them  that  .have  the  rule  over  you,  and 
submit  yourselves,"  etc.  (Heb.  xiii.  17).  The  very  word  employed 
to  express  the  ruling  authority  of  the  elders  {■Kpoiorvfit)  is  the  same 
denoting  parental  government  of  children.  One  of  the  very  quali- 
fications of  rulers  in  the  Church  is  experience  in  ruling  in  their 

meaning];  simply  "feed,"  to  Troi/naive  meaning  "tend  as  a  8bef>herd,"  in  the 
sense  of"  governing.  In  Matt:  ii.  <),  iroifinvtl  is  used  synonymously  with 
Tjyovfievo^,  "governor."  "For  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Governor  that  shall 
rule  {iToifiavn)  my  people  Israel."  Three  times  in  lievelation  iroifiavel  is 
employed  to  express  the  act  of  ruling.  In  Rev.  ii.  27,  "He  shall  rule 
{TToc/navEi)  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,"  etc.  In  xii.  5,  "And  she  brought 
forth  a  man  child,  who  was  to  rule  [irotfiavE'i)  all  nations  with  a  rod  of 
iron,"  etc.  In  xix.  15,  "And  he  shall  mile  {TToifiavtl)  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron,"  etc.  In  1  Peter  v.  2,  TrotfidvaTe,  though  translated  ^feed  the  flock  of 
God,"  etc.,  is  really  used  with  the  significance  of  rule,  as  is  evident  from 
its  being  employed  in  that  connexion  synonymously  with  iinaKonovvTE^, 
"taking  the  oversight"  (overseeing,  bishoping),  and  Jn  contrast  with 
KaraKvpievovreg^  "being  lords."  Recognising  this  fact,  the  Revised  Testa- 
ment very  correctly  and  appropriately  renders  irot/udva-e  in  this  place, 
''•Tend  the  flock  of  God,"  etc.  In  the  sense  o^ ruling  rather  th^w  feeding, 
in  Acts  XX.  28,  the  plurality  of  elders  or  bishops  are  commanded  to  shep- 
herd {iroifiaiveiv)  the  church.  Since  then,  Troifiyv  is  used  for  either  function, 
and  even  more  frequently  for  the  riding;  and  since  "teachers"  in  this 
passage  (Eph.  iv.  11)  fire  used  for  teaching  elders,  the  conclusion  is  not 
only  warranted,  but  necessitated,  that  "pastors"  here  are  riders,  and  the 
expression,  "pastors  and  teachers"  designates  ruling  elders  and  teaching 
elders.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  said,  "lie  gave  some  apostles,  and  some 
prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers,"  not  re- 
peating the  word  '■'■some'''  before  "teachers,"  shows  that  they  are  two  spe- 
cies, ruling  and  teaching  elders  ;  but  still  they  belong  to  one  genus,  ruling 
elders.  Only  one  teaches,  but  both  rule.  Teaching  is  the  specific  differ- 
ence. 
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family.  "One  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his  children 
in  subjection  with  all  gravity.  For  if  a  man  know  not  how  to 
rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  church  of  God?" 
(1  Tim.  iii.  4,  5.)  Such  exhortations  are  inexplicable,  if  no  such 
distinctions  exist.  (5.)  The  plurality  of  officers  in  every  church 
cannot  be  explained  on  any  other  supposition  than  as  rulers. 
^'Ordained  them  elders  in  every  church,"  etc.  (Acts  xiv.  23). 
"Ordain  elders  in  every  city,"  etc.  (Titus  i.  5).  *'To  all  the  saints 
in  Christ  Jesus,  which  are  at  Philippi  with  the  bishops  and  dea- 
cons" (Phil.  i.  1).  "Know  them  (plural)  which  labor  among  you 
and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,"  etc.  (1  Thess.  v.  12).  "Obey 
them'  (plural)  (Heb.  xiii.  17).  ''^Elders  of  the  church,"  etc. 
(James  v.  14).  According  to  the  Congregational  theory  and  prac- 
tice, but  one  elder  is  needed  in  each  church.  The  government  of 
the  Church  by  rulers,  exhibited  by  this  Council,  and  supported  by 
these  five  independent  scriptural  arguments,  becomes  an  estab- 
lished principle  of  Church  polity  and  impregnable. 

2.  Contrary  to  Prelacy,  this  Council  exhibits  the  government  of 
the  Church  in  the  hands,  not  of  one  man  as  pope,  prelate,  or  arch- 
bishop, nor  of  apostles  simply  or  apostolic  successors  (so-called)  as 
diocesan  bishops ;  nor  of  preachers  simply,  apostles  and  preaching 
elders  as  in  conference  of  bishops,  presiding  elders,  preaching  el- 
ders, and  preaching  deacons;  but  in  the  hands  of  two  classes  of 
elders^  teaching  elders  and  ruling  elders.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
this  fact,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  two  classes  who  are 
six  times  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  Council,  and  five  of  the 
times  at  least  as  composing  it,  (1.)  The  "apostles"  were  present 
simply  as  "elders,"  combining  in  themselves  the  elements  both  of 
the  teaching  and  ruling  eldership.  The  proof  is  threefold:  (rt) 
The/aci  of  their  eldership  is  indisputable,  for  they  call  themselves 
"elders."  "The  elders,  which  are  among  you,  I  exhort,  who  am 
also  an  elder'  (1  Peter  v.  1).  "The  elder  unto  the  elect  lady  and 
her  children"  (2  John  1).  "The  elder  unto  the  well-beloved 
Gains"  (3  John  i).  {b)  They  are  not  engaged  in  this  Council 
in  exercising  their  preaching  function  of  "apostles,"  "one  sent," 
but  are  in  the  very  act  of  ruling.  Therefore  it  was  the  ruling 
function  of  their  office  which  was  then  being  exercised.     The 
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conclusion  seems  inevitable,  that  because  they  are  both  teaching 
and  ruling  elders,  and  are  engaged  in  the  very  act  of  ruling; 
therefore,  they  were  present  in  that  capacity.  (c)  The  conclu- 
sion becomes  irresistible,  when  it  is  further  remembered  that  they 
did  not  exercise  their  inspired  apostolic  authority,  or  perform  any , 
act  which  had  the  appearance  of  exercising  the  extraordinary 
authority  which  belonged  to  the  apostolate  exclusively.  Why 
allow  "much  disputing"  in  their  presence  if  they  were  exercising 
extraordinary  apostolic  authority,  and  could  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion at  once  and  authoritatively  ?  From  their  not  using  their 
extraordinary  ruling  function  of  the  apostolate,  but  the  ordinary 
ruling  function  of  the  preshyterate,  they  couhl  not  have  been 
present  in  any  other  capacity.  In  like  manner,  minister's  in  a 
church  court  are  present,  not  as  preachers  of  the  word,  but  as 
ruling  elders,  because  they  are  engaged  in  exercising,  not  the 
teaching  function,  but  the  ruling  function  of  their  eldership.  (2.) 
The  "elders"  present  in  the  Council  were  either  ruling  elders 
simply,  or  included  some  of  both  classes,  some  who  were  simply 
ruling  elders,  and  some  who  were  both  teaching  and  ruling  elders. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  determine  between  the  two  alternatives, 
and  it  is  quite  as  immaterial,  it  being  necessary  only  to  show  that 
the  ruling  elder  simply  was  present  in  that  capacity.  [a)  The 
name  irpsapvTepoi  has  special  reference  to  ruling.  The  TrpFa,3hTf:poi 
of  the  synagogue  were  the  "rulers  of  the  synagogue,"  whilst  the 
scribes,  rabbis,  and  priests  were  the  spiritual  teachers.  (Geikie's 
Life  of  Christ,  Vol.  II.,  p.  623.)  Canon  Farrar's  eiFort  to  identify 
the  elders  of  the  synagogue  with  the  '■''Batlanim,''  the  body  of  ten 
men  paid  to  be  always  present  at  every  service  in  the  synagogue, 
so  as  to  always  secure  the  legal  number,  is  a  complete  failure, 
and  is  in  the  face  of  the  testimony  of  the  ages,  the  researches  of 
scholars  of  all  sects  and  shades  of  opinion.  Wherever  TTpcGfti'-epoi, 
occurs,  therefore,  the  burden  of  proof  is  not  upon  those  who  main- 
tain that  they  were  rulers  to  show  they  were  not  teachers,  but  the 
very  opposite,  upon  those  denying,  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  not 
used  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  rulers  simply,  (b)  The  plurality  in 
every  church  cannot  be  explained,  unless  they  are  ruling  elders. 
The  previous  chapter  announced  they  "ordained  them  elders  in 
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every  church"  (Acts  xiv.  23),  which  must  have  had  special  refer- 
ence to  ruling  elders ;  the  same  term  being  employed  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  without  any  indication  of  its  being  used  to  desig- 
nate a  different  class,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Trpea/3vTepoi 
of  the  previous  chapter  and  of  this  Council  were  identical,  (e) 
Thtt  distinctions  between  them  are  proof  of  two  classes  of  elders. 
"He  that  teacheth,"  etc.,  and  "he  that  ruleth,"  etc.  (Rom.  xii.  8), 
clearly  distinguish  between  them.  "Let  the  elders  that  rule  well 
be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor,  especially  they  who  labor  in 
the  word  and  doctrine'"  (1  Tim.  v.  17),  recognises  two  classes  of 
elders,  {d)  The  burden  of  rule  is  laid  upon  the  elders  of 
Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  17,  28),  in  the  exhortation  of  Paul,  at  the 
very  time  when  Timothy  was  preacher  at  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  i.  3). 
(e)  The  use  of  the  word  irpealivTepLoit  (presbytery)  is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  ruling  eldership.  Occurring  but  three  times  in  the 
New  Testament  (Luke  xxii.  66;  Acts  xxii.  5;  and  1  Tim.  iv.  14), 
though  translated  presbytery  but  once  (1  Tim.  iv.  14),  twice  it 
refers  to  a  Jewish  court  undoubtedly  composed  of  ruling  elders  sim- 
ply (Luke  xxii.  QQ,  and  Acts  xxii.  5),  and  when  used  with  refer- 
ence to  an  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  Christian  Church,  without  any 
indication  of  a  change  of  designation,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible, 
that  it  must  have  contained  at  least  some  who  were  ruling  elders 
simply.  Having  then  established  the  fact  that  the  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  elders  existed,  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  plurality  at  Jerusalem  in  the  local  churches,  which  necessarily 
included  some  of  this  element,  is  proof  positive  that  the  ■Kpea^vrepoL 
of  the  Council  were  either  ruling  elders  simply,  or  included  some 
of  that  class ;  and  therefore  the  government  of  the  Church  is  in 
the  hands  of  "elders." 

3.  Contrary  to  both  Prelacy  and  Congregationalism,  this  Coun- 
cil at  Jerusalem  exhibited  the  parity  of  the  eldership.  Presby- 
terianism  is  not  careful  to  demonstrate  the  parity  of  the  ministry. 
If  the  parity  of  the  eldership  be  established,  the  other  follows  as 
an  '"''a  fortiori'  necessity.  The  latter  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Pres- 
byterian system,  whilst  the  former  is  one  of  its  most  distinctive 
principles,  and  is  plainly  demonstrated  by  this  Council  in  several 
ways.     (1)  In  sending  up  the  case  to  Jerusalem  for  a  decision, 
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no  superior  apostolic;  prelatic,  or  ministerial  authority  is  recog- 
nised by  Antioch  higher  than  the  presbyterate.  It  nowhere  ap- 
pears that  a  decision  is  asked  simply  of  the  apostles,  whilst  they 
by  courtesy  or  for  some  other  cause  associated  the  elders  with 
themselves.  But  the  very  opposite  appears,  that  Antioch  ac- 
knowledged no  superiority  of  apostolic  authority  whatever.  'The 
record  simply  states  that  certain  "should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  un- 
to the  apostles  and  elders  about  this  question."  Why  not  go 
simply  to  the  apostles  ?  Why  are  the  elders  associated  with  the 
apostles  in  the  appeal  ?  Did  not  Antioch  appeal  to  elders  as 
well  as  apostles  ?  Did  they  not  appeal  to  both  upon  precisely  the 
same  equality  ?  Is  there  the  shadow  of  authority  for  supposing 
that  they  made  any  distinction  between  the  two  classes  in  asking 
a  decision  of  apostles  and  elders  ?  (2)  In  their  coming  together, 
is  any  distinction  made  between  them  ?  Can  any  discover  from 
the  record,  that  the  apostles'  came  armed  with  more  authority 
than  the  elders  ?  The  narrative  simply  states  that  the  "apostles 
and  elders  came  together  for  to  consider  of  this  matter."  Did 
the  apostles  come  to  consider  and  act,  whilst  the  elders  came  to 
be  spectators?  -  If  our  judgment  must  be  formed  solely  from  the 
inspired  record,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  acknowledge  the 
manifest  fact,  that  they  came  together  upon  equal  authority.  (3) 
During  the  session  of  the  Caancil  did  any  apostle  or  the  whole 
number  at  any  time  by  any  word  or  act  claim  any  more  authority 
than  the  elders  ?  Did  any  apostle  assume  any  more  authority  ? 
Did  any  apostle  exercise  any  more  authority  than  the  elders  ? 
What  evidence  is  there  that  the  body  recognised  the  superiority 
of  either  class  ?  So  fir  as  the  record  goes,  each  class  considered 
the  other  as  peers.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  name  "apostles"  al- 
ways precedes  that  of  "elders,"  as  evidence  of  superior  authority, 
it  will  reveal  to  what  straits  the  advocates  of  the  hierarchical  sys- 
tem are  reduced.  Principal  Cunningham  justly  characterises 
such  argument  as  mere  trifling :  "Papists,  finding  it  recorded 
here  that  Peter  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion,  which 
arose  on  this  occasion,  adduce  the  narrative  as  a  proof  that  he 
acted  then,  was  entitled  to  act,  and  was  recognised  as  entitled  to 

Christ  and  the  head  of  the  Church.     Prelat- 
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ists,  finding  that  several  centuries  afterward  the  notion  was 
broached  that  James  was  appointed  by  the  apostles  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  profess  to  get  scriptural  evidence  of  this  fancy  in  the 
prominent  part  which  he  took  in  the  discussion.  There  is  not  in 
the  narrative  a  trace  of  any  superiority  in  office  or  jurisdiction 
on  the  part  either  of  Peter  or  of  James ;  so  that  the  substance  of 
the  Popish  argument  is  virtually  this:  Peter  spoke  first,  and 
therefore  he  was  superior  in  authority  and  jurisdiction  to  the 
other  apostles ;  whilst  the  prelatic  argument  is  :  James  spoke 
last  and  gave  shape  to  the  decision  of  the  Council,  and  therefore 
he  was  diocesan  bishop  and  as  such  superior  in  some  respects 
even  to  the  apostles.  This,  of  course,  is  sheer  trifling."  (Hist. 
Theo.,  Vol.  I.,  Chapter  2,  Sec.  1.)  (4)  In  publishing  their  de- 
crees, did  the  apostles  send  them  forth  in  their  own  name  as  their 
act  and  by  their  authority?  On  the  contrary,  associating  the 
elders  with  themselves,  and  causing  it  to  read,  "apostles  and  el- 
ders, brethren,"  they  acknowledged  the  parity  of  the  eldership 
by  issuing  the  decrees  in  their  united  names  as  by  equal  author- 
ity, wiping  out  even  the  distinction  of  names,  and  gathering  both 
into  one  class  of  "brethren,"  exhibit  the  opposite  spirit  of  those 
claiming  superiority  over  their  "brethren  in  the  Lord."  (5)  In 
delivering  the  decrees  to  the  various  churches  scattered  through- 
out Christendom,  did  they  lay  them  upon  the  churches  as  ordained 
by  apostolic  authority  ?  Did  they  recognise  any  difference  be-, 
tween  the  two  classes  constituting  the  Council  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  positive  statement  of  the  Scripture,  that  the  de- 
crees were  "ordained  of  the  apostles  and  elders,"  equal  authority 
being  accorded  to  the  elders  as  to  the  apostles.  Considering 
these  five  facts,  which  could  not  have  been  merely  fortuitous,  that 
Antioch  appealed  to  ''^apostles  and  elders''  as  upon  equality,  that 
^''apostles  and  elders  came  together,"  as  upon  equal  authority, 
that  they  acted  together  as  upon  equal  authority,  that  they  issued 
their  decrees  in  their  united  names  as  by  equal  authority,  that 
the  decrees  were  delivered  and  received  by  the  churches  as  "or- 
dained of  the  apostles  and  elders"  in  equal  authority,  the  conclu- 
sion necessitating  the  parity  of  the  eldership  is  irresistible. 
4.  Contrary  to  Congregationalism  this  Council  exhibits  the 
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unity  of  the  Church.  If  not  upon  the  principle  of  unity  of 
the  Church,  then  upon  what  principle  does  a  Church  Council 
convened  at  Jerusalem  decide  a  matter  affecting  Antioch  simply  ? 
If  it  were  a  local  matter,  why  should  any  other  place  than 
Antioch  be  the  scene  of  the  conflict  ?  To  answer  that  because 
the  trouble  originated  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  teachers  came  from 
thence,  therefore  it  must  be  carried  back,  will  not  satisfy  in- 
quiry, unless  we  could  believe  that  the  apostles  and  elders  could 
not  settle  the  matter  by  assembling  at  Antioch.  Jerusalem  was 
not  troubled  by  the  matter,  but  Antioch  was.  If  an  effectual  set- 
tlement of  the  matter,  as  is  alleged,  had  determined  the  place, 
then  Antioch  would  certainly  have  been  the  place.  That,  how- 
ever, is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  compared  with  another  fea- 
ture of  this  Council  demonstrating  the  Church's  essential  unity. 
It  is  i\\Q  jurisdiction  of  the  Council,  which  the  Congregationalist 
cannot  explain  upon  any  other  theory  than  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  unity.  Did  they^publish  the  decrees  simply  at  Antioch? 
"As  they  went  through  the  cities  they  delivered  them  the  de- 
cree? for  to  keep,"  etc.  (Acts  xvi.  4.)  They  are  no  more  bind- 
ing on  Antioch  than  on  Christendom  !  If  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Council  extended  to  all  the  churches,  upon  what  principle  other 
than  the  unity  of  the  Church  ?  Tested  by  Scripture,  which  is 
the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  the  Church's  unity  is  still  more 
manifest.  (1)  The  use  of  "CViwrcA"  in  the  singular,  compre- 
hending the  whole,  manifests  its  corporate  unity.  Such  unmis- 
takable evidence  is  borne  by  one  passage  in  the  Revised  Testa- 
ment, that  it  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact.  "So 
the  Church  throughout  all  Judea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria  had 
peace  being  edified,"  etc.  (Acts  ix.  31,  Revised  Testament.)  The 
twelfth  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians  is  an  elaborate  argument  to 
demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  Church,  which  has  the  advantage 
over  every  other  argument,  that  it  is  inspired;  but  if  the  Church's 
unity  be  denied,  that  argument  becomes  a  mystery.  Arguing 
the  fact  from  all  having  the  same  spirit,  illustrating  it  by  the 
unity  of  the  human  body,  it  closes  with  the  assertion,  "Now  ye 
are  the  body  of  Christ  and  members  in  particular.  And  God 
hath  set  some  in  the  Church  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets, 
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thirdly  teachers,  after  that  miracles,  then  gifts  of  healings,  helps, 
governments,  diversity  of  tongues,"  etc.  (1  Cor.  xii.  27,  28.)  If 
it  be  objected  that  this  language  applies  to  the  invisible  Church, 
the  reply  is,  that  the  invisible  Church,  as  such,  needs  no  "apos- 
tles,"- "prophets,"  "teachers,"  "miracles,"  "healings,"  "helps," 
"governments,"  and  "diversity  of  tongues;"  these  things  are  for 
the  visible  Church.  If  to  this  it  be  objected  that  the  two  cannot 
be  separated  except  in  thought,  at  least  the  part  of  the  invisible 
which  is  still  in  the  visible,  that  would  necessitate  predicating 
unity  of  the  visible  as  well  as  invisible.  If  it  be  claimed  that 
1  Cor.  xii.  28,  applies  to  the  local  church,  it  may  be  answered,  that 
God  had  not  set  "apostles,"  "prophets,"  etc.,  in  the  local  church 
of  Corinth.  (2)  '^Vidh.  figures  are  employed,  representing  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  that  they  become  unmeaning  when  that  principle  is 
eliminated.  Eph.  ii.  19-22  presents  the  Church  as  a  state,  a 
family,  and  a  temple  ;  but  a  temple  is  not  a  building  of  inde- 
pendent disconnected  parts.  The  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  xii.  27).  But  though  every  organ,  muscle,  bone,  and 
sinew  of  the  body  were  collected  disconnected  in  a  mass,  they 
would  not  constitute  a  body.  The  Church  is  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  But  a  kingdom  of  absolutely  independent  clans  or  pro- 
vinces would  be  an  anomaly.  If  it  be  claimed  that  such  expres- 
sions, "temple,"  "body,"  and  "kingdom,"  refer  to  the  invisible 
Church,  then  the  reply  is,  if  the  invisible  Church  has  essential  to 
its  very  being  a  unity,  the  visible  Church  which  approaches  near- 
est the  ideal  must  exhibit  a  visible  unity.  To  the  support  of  the 
latter  truth  may  be  adduced  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Thornwell  : 
"The  relation  between  the  two  is  so  close,  that  it  is  unwarrant- 
able to  predicate  unity  of  the  one  and  the  want  of  unity  of  the 
other.  The  visible  or  professing  Church  approaches  perfection, 
as  it  seeks  to  realise  the  invisible  or  spiritual.  The  two  ought  to 
coincide,  and  the  purity  of  the  outward  is  determined  by  its  ap- 
proximation to  the  inward.  A  Church,  therefore,  which  cannot 
realise  a  visible  unity,  and  thus  aim  to  coincide  with  the  invisible 
Church,  is  self-condemned ;  and  any  constitution  which  does  not 
recognise  this  fact,  is  convicted  of  being  unscriptural.  This  prin- 
ciple of  the  unity  of  the  Church  lies  at   the  foundation  of  the 
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Presbyterian  polity,  and  all  its  peculiarities  are  designed  to  bring 
this  out,  and  give  it  formal  expression.  It  is  singular  that  the 
only  two  bodies  which  claim  to  realise  this  unity  are  in  the  dead- 
liest antagonism — each  charging  the  other  with  being  Antichrist. 
They  are  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Rome  does,  in  a  certain  sense,  give  unity  to  the  Church.  She 
compacts  all  its  parts.  There  is  no  stronger  outward  representa- 
tion of  unity  than  is  furnished  in  her  system  of  government. 
There  is,  however,  this  marked  difference  between  the  two  cases : 
the  Church  of  Rome  undertakes  to  exhibit  the  body  in  its  unity 
with  an  earthly  head — to  exhibit  Christ  as  well  as  his  members ; 
the  Presbyterian  Church  exhibits  in  visible  unity  on  earth  the 
body  only,  and  connects  it  with  a  heavenly  Head.  The  Bisliop 
of  Rome  claims  to  be  the  head  of  the  Church.  He  alone  who  is 
in  communion  with  him  is  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  conse- 
quently a  member  of  Christ.  Now,  he  must  be  either  a  real 
and  true  head,  or  a  symbolical  and  typical  head.  If  the  former, 
then  as  a  body  cannot  have  two  real  heads  without  being  a  mon- 
ster, the  headship  of  Christ  is  displaced.  If  the  latter,  then,  as 
the  body  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  its  head,  the  Church  is  a 
symbolical  and  typical  body,  and  the  reality  of  the  Church  is  de- 
stroyed" (Thornwell's  Col.  .W.,  Vol.  I V.^  pages  135  and  136). 
In  regard  to  the  method  of  realising  and  exhibiting  this  unity  of 
the  Church,  Dr.  Thornwell  affirms:  ''That  unity  is  realised  by 
representative  assemblies.  The  government  of  the  Church  is 
not  intrusted  to  individuals  nor  to  the  mass  of  believers,  but  to 
Councils.  .  .  .  These  constitute  a  bond,  which  brings  all  the 
parts  together  into  unity,  and  gives  the  Church  the  property  of 
indefinite  expansibility.  .  .  .  It  is  worthy  of  note  how  all 
Churches  have  practically  acknowledged  the  representative  feature 
of  Presbyterianism.  Episcopacy,  for  example,  has  its  General 
Conventions,  in  which,  in  the  attempt  to  realise  unity,  the  par- 
liamentary principle  is  grafted  upon  the  system.  Congregation- 
alism has  its  Councils,  the  existence  of  which  is  a  tribute  to  the 
importance  of  the  representative  principle.  Even  the  Pope,  on 
occasions  of  great  emergency,  calls  Councils  to  decide  disputed 
questions.     We  are  but  carrying  out,  then,  a  principle,  the  prac- 
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tical  necessity  of  which  is  recognised  by  all  Churches,  but  which 
is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Presbyterian  system  alone" 
(Thornwell's  Col.  W.,  Vol.  IV.,  pages  136,  137,  and  138).  The 
Encydopcedia  Britannica  bears  similar  testimony  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  Presbyterian  system  of  Councils .  *'It  is  of 
course  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches  that  Councils  have  received 
their  most  systematic  development,  and  without  claiming  infallible 
authority  retain  the  most  extended  powers  as  legislative,  admin- 
istrative, and  judicial.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  regular 
gradation  of  kirk  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Provincial  Synods,  and 
General  Assembly  of  representative  ministers  and  elders,  super- 
vises and  regulates  all  the  functions  of  the  Church,  and  forms  a 
compact  balanced  system  of  constitutional  government.  In  non- 
Preshyterian  Churches,  Synods  have  various  degrees  of  deliber- 
ative or  decisive  authority.  Even  now  the  reorganisation  of  the 
synoilical  system  of  the  United  Protestant  Church  of  Prussia  is 
regarded  both  by  churchmen  and  by  statesmen  in  Germany  as 
one  of  the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  day"  (Encyclopaedia 
Brit.,  ninth  ed.,  Vol.  VI.,  page  512).  If  it  be  argued  that  the 
Council  at  Jerusalem  could  not  have  exhibited  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  because  all  the  apostles  were  not  present,  and  very  few 
of  the  churches  are  supposed  to  have  been  represented  (perhaps 
only  Antioch  and  those  in  and  near  Jerusalem),  it  may  be  an- 
swered that  a  quorum  of  a  court  as  truly  realises  unity  as  if  every 
church  in  existence  were  represented  by  delegates.  • 

5.  Contrary  to  Congregationalism,  this  Coufici^  exhibits  the 
rigid  of  appeal.  This  principle  is  inseparable  from  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  and  either  one  established  is  proof  of  the  other.  If, 
then,  the  unity  of  the  Church  has  been  established  by  Scripture, 
the  right  of  appeal  follows  as  a  correlative  principle,  and  vice 
versa.  It  matters  not  what  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  appeal  to  apostles  and  elders,  whether  a  spe- 
cific case  was  carried  up,  some  supposing  it  to  have  been  that  of 
Titus  from  Gal.  ii.  3,  4  ;  or  whether  the  Council  was  asked  merely 
to  give  an  "m  thesi  deliverance"  ;  it  matters  not  whether  the 
church  of  Antioch,  parochial  or  classical  Presbytery,  or  Paul, 
Barnabas,  and  Titus,  appealed  to  apostles  and  elders  for  a   de- 
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cision,  the  evidence  still  remains  in  favor  of  an  appeal,  complaint 
reference,  or  overture  of  some  n^'ature.  The  record  is  too  plain 
to  be  "explained  away."  The  heresy  existed  at  Antioch,  the 
delegation  was  appointed  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  apostles 
and  elders,  they  came  together  to  consider  the  matter,  the  dele- 
gation was  heard,  a  debate  occurred,  a  decision  was  rendered,  and 
a  delegation  appointed  to  publish  the  matter  at  Antioch.  Tliese 
are  the  facts  furnished  by  the  inspired  narrative,  which  may  be 
variously  interpreted,  but  can  never  be  so  obscured  that  the  mul- 
titude of  Bible  readers  will  fliil  to  recognise  the  fact  of  some  kind 
of  appeal,  furnishing  a  precedent,  according  the  right  to  the  hum- 
blest member  of  the  Church  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  higliest 
tribunal  of  the  Church.  Nor  is  this  the  limit  of  Christian  priv- 
ilege. There  exists  even  a  higher  right,  in  the  case  of  injustice, 
of  carrying  the  case  from  the  earthly  court  to  the  heavenly,  and 
appealing  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  himself,  as  the  martyred 
Huss  is  alleged  to  have  done,  when,  condemned  to  the  stake  by 
an  ecclesiastical  court  that,  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ,  liad 
usurped  "the  jurisdiction  of  Caesar,  and  wielded  the  sword,  he 
summoned  his  judges  to  meet  him  at  the  judgment  bar  of  Christ, 
to  answer  the  charge  of  murder,  within  less  than  an  hundred 
years. 

6.  Contrary  to  the  Charybdisof  Prelacy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Scylla  of  Congregationalism  on  the  other,  this  Council  ex- 
hibits the  word  of  God  as  the  sole  basis  of  any  ecclesiastical  de- 
liverayice.  The  apostles  and  elders  were  governed  by  no  tradi- 
tions on  the  one  hand,  nor  human  wisdom  and  expediency  on  the 
other.  They  dared  not  attempt  to  legislate,  in  the  sense  of  mak- 
ing law,  for  the  Church  of  Christ.  That  would  have  been  to 
usurp  the  authority  of  Christ,  who  alone  is  the  Church's  Law- 
giver. On  the  other  hand,  they  dared  not  fail  to  exercise  their 
''\jurc  divino''  church  power  to  prohibit  the  recognised  badges  of 
idolatry,  for  that  would  have  been  unfaithfulness  to  Christ,  who 
called  them  to  be  rulers  in  his  Church  ;  and  the  liberty  of  con- 
science guaranteed  to  Gentiles  might  have  been  by  them  converted 
into  idolatrous  licentiousness  in  conformity  with  the  prevalent 
heathen  practices.     Nothing  lay  within  the  province  of  that  Coun- 
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cil  but  to  consult  the  written  law,  the  revealed  will  of  Christ,  and 
apply  the  principles  therein  contained  to  the  question  under  con- 
sideiiition.  But  they  certainly  acted  as  if  it  was  their  province  to 
interpret,  apply,  and  enforce  Christ's  law.  Synods  and  Councils 
may  not  think  to  change  the  law  of  Christ,  or  legislate  for  the 
Chinch,  but  there  must  be  some  authoritative  court  to  apply  the 
principles  of  that  law  to  each  particular  case.  Whilst  not  inter- 
fering with  the  right  of  private  judgment,  yet  ecclesiastical  Coun- 
cils nia}'  not  permit  licentiousness  in  word  or  deed.  The  only 
safety  for  church  courts  between  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  eccle- 
siastical licensing  of  wickedness  is  speaking  where  the  word  of 
God  speaks,  and  being  silent  where  it  is  silent.  If,  then,  one 
wishes  greater  liberty  of  private  judgment  than  the  word  of  God 
allows,  or  wishes  to  rob  the  word  of  its  force  by  an  unnatural 
and  unwarranted  construction,  he  must  seek  such  licentious  liberty 
in  other  communions.  No  man  has  the  right  to  plead  conscience 
or  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  the  subverting  of  law  and 
order.  Christ,  who  has  given  law  to  the  Church,  has  also  given 
authority  to  the  rulers,  assembled  in  the  courts  of  his  house,  to 
enforce  that  law.  Liberty  of  conscience  and  dissent  of  judgment 
are  possible  only  where  Synods  and  Councils  have  erred  by  vio- 
lating the  law  of  Christ.  As  that  Council  at  Jerusalem  inquired 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit  by  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  so  no  church 
court  can  ordain,  forbid,  or  enjoin  anything  whatever,  unless  it 
can  exhibit  as  its  warrant  a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  or  an  infer- 
ence therefrom  both  good  and  necessary.  This  Council  at  Jeru- 
salem answers  the  question  how  the  Church  can  obtain  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit  after  revelation  has  ceased  to  guide  unerringly.  It 
furnishes  a  model  and  warrant  for  the  Church  in  like  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  precedent  which  should  guide  every  church 
court  in  all  its  deliverances.  The  Ariadne  clue,  which  alone  is 
sufficient  to  guide  the  Church  safely  through  all  its  labyrinths  of 
difficulties  and  mazes  of  doubt,  is  prayerful  dependence  on  the 
Spirit  to  discover  in  the  written  word  what  "seemed  good  to  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Only  when  that  which  "seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  also  seems  good  to  the  Church,  is  there  safe  ecclesiastical 
action.     Any  church  court,  acting  by  virtue  of  a  divine  constitu- 
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tion,  guided  entirely  by  the  precepts  of  Christ,  and  depending  on 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  can  use  the  language  of  the  Council 
"It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us."  These  prin- 
ciples exhibited  by  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  are  also  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Presbyterian  system,  the  principles  of  jure  divino 
Church  government,  the  principles  sustained  by  the  word  of  God, 
the  principles  which  shall  yet  triumph  in  the  name  of  eternal 
truth.  •  S.  L.  Morris. 


ARTICLE  II.  : 

THE  NATURE  OF  PHYSICAL  CAUSES   AND  THEIR 

INDUCTION. 


In  our  previous  sketch  of  the  History  of  Inductive  Reasonings, 
we  found  that  the  chief  (and  the  difficult)  question,  the  great  pro- 
blem of  this  species  of  logic,  which  continually  emerged,  was 
this:  How  does  the  inference  seemingly  made  from  the  some,  or 
the  many,  to  the  all,  become  valid  for  the  all  ? 

The  settlement  of  this,  as  of  the  other  fundamental  doctrines 
of  logic,  must  proceed  upon  right  postulates  as  to  psychology, 
and  especially  as  to  its  highest  branch,  the  original  powers  of  the 
reason.  In  our  criticism  of  the  Sensualistic  Philosophy  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  a  parallel  question  as  to  the  Deductive  Logic 
is  considered  (see  pp.  265-272).  That  question  was  the  old  one 
between  the  assailants  and  defenders  of  the  utility  and  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  syllogism,  with  which  the  students  of  philosophy  are 
acquainted.  The  followers  of  Locke,  from  his  day  to  ours,  have 
argued  that,  since  a  syllogism  which  concludes  more  in  its  third 
proposition  than  is  predicated  in  its  major  premise,  is  confessedly 
faulty,  all  such  reasonings  must  inevitably  be  either  sophisms,  or 
worthless,  only  teaching  us  what  we  must  have  known  before  in 
order  to  state  our  premise.  Yet  we  saw  Mill,  after  echoing  this 
objection,  confessing,  what  all  men's  common  sense  must  concede, 
that  the  syllogism  is  the  full  expression  to  which  all  deductive 
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reasoning  is  reduced.  How  was  this  paradox  to  be  solved  ?  It 
was  shown  that  the  solution  is  in  recognising  the  a  priori  neces- 
sary and  universal  judgments  of  the  reason.  Admit  that  the 
mind  is  entitled  to  other  judgments  than  the  empirical,  the  intu- 
itive namely,  and  that  they  are  universal,  then  the  synthesis  of 
truths  becomes  a  valid  and  fruitful  source  of  new  knowledge. 

A  similar  resort  to  the  doctrines  of  a  true  psychology  must  be 
made,  again,  to  explain  the  Inductive  Logic.  This  necessity  has 
been  disclaimed,  on  the  ground  that  logic  is  a  critical  art,  whose 
whole  and  only  business  is  to  test  the  validity,  not  of  the  contents, 
but  of  the  forms  of  our  elenchtic  thought.  This  might  be  admitted ; 
and  yet  it  would  remain  true  that  these  processes,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  logic  to  criticise,  are  psychological  processes,  and  that 
the  critical  acts  are  also  psychological  processes.  Moreover,  as  in 
the  world  of  matter,  the  substance  determines  the  form,  so  in  the 
realm  of  thought,  it  is  the  quality  of  the  contents  of  thought 
which  determines  the  logical  framework.  The  science  of  logic, 
therefore,  must  be  grounded  in  a  correct  psychology. 

That  psychology  must  not  be  the  sensationalist.  We  must- 
hold  that  the  mind  has  original  powers  of  judging  a  priori  neces- 
sary truths ;  powers  which,  although  they  may  be  awakened  to 
exercise  on  occasion  of  some  empirical  perception,  yet  OAve  the 
validity  of  the  judgments  formed,  not  to  sense-perception,  but  to 
the  mind's  own  constitutive  laws.  This,  then,  is  the  metaphysical 
doctrine  assumed  as  the  basis  of  this  discussion  :  that  while  the 
senses  alone  give  us  our  individual  idea  of  objective  things,  it  is 
the  original  power  of  the  reason  which  gives,  us  our  universal 
necessary  judgments  about  objective  things  and  their  relations  ; 
and  these  same  powers  furnish  the  forms  according  to  which  we 
connect  them  into  general  knowledge.  Those  necessary  and  uni- 
versal truths  are  primitive  judgments,  intuitively  seen  to  be  true, 
and  not  dependent  for  their  authority  upon  the  confirmation  of 
observed  instances,  be  they  many  or  few.  For  these  first  truths 
and  laws  of  the  reason  must  be,  in  their  order  of  production 
(though  not  in  their  date),  prior  to  the  observations  of  the  senses 
and  to  all  deductions  therefrom,  because  they  are  necessary  to 
construe  the  individual  perceptions  intelligibly,   and  to  connect 
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•them  for  any  purposes  of  reasoning,  But  it  is  our  purposb  here 
to  postulate,  and  not  to  argue,  this  view  of  the  mind's  powers. 
For  the  hitter,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  work  mentioned 
above  ("Sens.  Phil,  of  the  19th  Cent.  Considered,"  Chap.  X. 
and  XL).  • 

We  have  seen  J.  S.  Mill's  correct    position,   that  the  laiv  of 
causation  is   the  foundation  of  every  inductive  demonstration. 
We  have  also  seen   his  inconsistent  assertion,   that  our  belief  in 
this  law  is  the  result  of  an  induction  from  experience.     We  luive 
proved,   on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  necessary  intuition   of  tlie 
reason.      Whenever  we  observe  a  phenomenon  or  a  new  existence, 
the  law  of  the  reason   ensures  our  assigning   for  it  an  adequate 
cause.     It  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  a  thing  or  event  as  aris- 
ing out  of  nothing.     To  think  it  as  producing  itself,  would  be  the 
contradiction  of  thinking  it  acted  before  it  existed.     Nor  can  we 
avoid  ascribing  to  the  causo  power  efficient  of  the  effect.     The 
old  objection,  that  we  have  no  riglit  to  assume  anything  else  tlian 
what  the  senses  observe,  a  regular  or  uniform  sequence  between  a 
certain  antecedent  and  a  certain  consequent,  is  worthless  to  any 
one  who  has  learned  the  true  doctrine  :  that  the  reason  is  itself  a 
source,  and  not  a  mere  passive  recipient,  of  cognitions.     As,  when 
sense-perception  gives  us  only  a  cluster  of  properties  belonging  to 
body,  the  reason  must   supply  the  supersensuous   notion  of  sub- 
stance underlying  and  sustaining  them,  so  when  the   senses  per- 
ceive a  cause  preceding  its  effect,  tire  reason  compels  us  to  supply 
the  rational  notion  of  efficient  power  in  the  cause.     It  is  this,  and 
this,  alone,  which    enables   and    qualifies  the  antecedent  to    be 
cause.     And  this  power  must  be  thought  as  efficient  of  the  effect. 
This  judgment  involves  the  further  belief  that,  wherever  the  cause 
is  present,  under  the  same  conditions,  the  efficiency  of  its  power 
ensures  the  same  effect.     Such   is  obviously  the  nature  of  the 
necessary  judgment:   "Same    causes,  same    effects."     A  simple; 
examination  of  our  consciousness  convinces  us  that   our  rational 
notion  of  substance  involves  the  assurance  of  its  continuity  of  be- 
ing and  permanency.     As  the  rise  of  that  substance  ex   nihilo^ 
without  any  cause,   is  a  proposition  which  cannot  be  rationally 
thought,  so  the  cessation  of  that  substance's  continuity  of  being, 
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or  its  return  into  nihil  without  a  cause  efficient  of  its  destruction,' 
is  equally  incredible.  This  intuitive  confidence  in  the  perma- 
nency of  true  substance,  as  thus  defined,  is  not  an  inference  from 
any  observations,  but  a  phase  of  the  intuition,  a  source  and  pre- 
mise of  all  our  reasonings  about  substances  ;  and  a  regulative  law 
for  construing  every  observation  experiences  give  us  about  them. 
So  we  have  a  similar  intuitive  confidence  in  the  persistency  and 
uniformity  of  power,  wherever  it  inheres.  So  long  as  power 
qualifies  any  being,  it  is,  in  its  own  nature,  efficient  of  the  same 
eifect  which  it  is  once  seen  to  produce.  If  we  see  the  agent  and 
the  recipient  of  the  eff'ect  again  present,  and  do  not  witness 
the  rise  of  the  same  effect,  we  intuitively  and  necessarily  believe 
that  some  other  power,  whether  visible  or  invisible,  is  intervening 
to  modify  or  counteract  the  known  power.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion of  our  belief  in  the  "uniformity  of  nature"  when  the  belief 
is  legitimate.  Nature  is  uniform  just  so  far  as  the  same  powers 
are  present,  and  her  uniformities  are  nothing  but  the  necessary 
results  of  the  permanency  of  substances  and  powers.  What  we 
call  laws  of  nature  are  only  the  regular  methods  of  the  actions  of 
natural  powers.  We  believe  in  those  laws,  only  because  we  intu- 
itively judge  that  each  power  or  energy  is,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, efficient  of  the  same  effects. 

But  this  conception  of  regular  laws  in  nature  implies  ah  as- 
surance not  only  of  the  permanency  of  substances,  but  of  their 
essential  properties.  That  substances  have  two  classes  of  pro- 
perties, distinguished  as  attrihuta  and  accidentia,  is  obvious  ;  and 
it  is  according  to  their  permanency  or  mutability  that  we  ascribe 
a  quality  to  the  one  class  or  the  other.  How  is  it  that  we  are 
authorised  to  entertain  this  assurance  of  the  permanency  of  essen- 
tial properties  ?  The  answer  is,  because  these  projjerties  make 
themselves  known  to  our  reason  as  powers.  If  we  reflect,  we  see 
that  what  we  call  a  property  of  a  body  is  only  revealed  to  us  by 
its  emission  of  a  power,  producing  an  effect  either  on  some  other 
body,  or  on  our  own  percipient  senses,  and  through  them  on  our  own 
spirits.  This  truth  has  been  seen  by  Dr.  McCosh,  for  instance 
(in  his  "Divine  Grovernment,  Physical  and  Moral,"  p.  78).  The 
evidence  assigned  for  the  proposition  seems  inadequate :  that  we 
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observe  no  body  acts  on  itself,  but  only  on  another  body  in  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  itself.  The  same  writer,  very  singularly,  excepts 
from  his  assertion  those  properties  which  -  affect  our  senses.  Of 
all  the  properties  of  external  things,  he  shoiild  have  said  that 
those  which  aifeet  our  senses  directly,  are  most  certainly  powers. 
For  it  is  only  by  some  ^ffect  on  our  senses,  propagating  a  percep- 
tion, that  we  learn  an  effect  has  been  produced  on  another  body. 
What  is  perception?  How  do  we  convince  ourselves  of  the 
reality  of  the  external  world  ?  Consciousness,  a  subjective  faculty, 
can  of  course  only  testify  to  the  subjective  part  of  the  perceptive 
function.  What,  then,  is  the  rational  ground  of  that  judgment  of 
relation  which,  as  we  know,  we  all  make  between  the  perceptive 
cognition  and  the  external  source?  Reflection  convinces  us  that 
this  ground  is  in  the  necessary  and  intuitive  judgment  of  cause. 
We  are  conscious  of  a  perception  ;  we  are  also  conscious  we  did 
not  affect  ourselves  with  it.  But  there  can  be  no  effect  without  a 
cause;  therefore  the  object  perceived  must  be  a  reality.  It  is 
frequently  said  that  we  derive,  or  at  least  we  first  see,  the  rational 
notion  of  power  and  efficiency  in  our  own  conscious  volition ;  that 
we  are  conscious  of  the  will  to  emit  efficiency ;  that  we  see  the 
effect,  and  that  we  thus  form  the  notion  of  efficient  power  in 
cause.  We  have  no  disposition  to  dispute  the  fact  that  this  may 
be  one  of  the  occasions  upon  which  the  reason  presents  her  intu- 
itive notion  of  power.  But,  whatever  the  change  which  she  may 
observe,  constituting  a  new  phenomenon  or  state,  whether  in  the 
subjective  or  objective  sphere,  she  must  supply  the  notion  of  cause 
and  of  efficient  power.  For  the  necessary  law  of  her  thinking 
is,  ex  nihilo  nihil.  The  new  effect  could  not  have  been,  ex- 
cept there  had  preceded  a  sufficient  cause.  But  when  is  cause 
sufficient  ?  Only  when  it  possesses  power  efficient  of  the  new 
change. 

Now,  then,  the  first  cognition  which  the  mind  can  have  of  any 
objective  thing,  is  through  experiencing  an  effect  therefrom.  Is 
it  not  obvious,  thence,  that  what  we  call  properties  of  things  are 
only  known  to  us  as  powers  f  They  are,  simply,  what  are  able 
to  affect  us  with  the  perceptions.  And  since  every  perception  is 
an  effect,  we  only  learn  that  any  body  has  the  property  (or  power) 
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of  affecting  another  body,  by  experiencing  its  power  of  affecting 
us.  Hence,  we  should  say  that  we  know  the  properties  of  bodies 
which  affect  our  senses  as  powers  primarily ;  and  those  which  we 
see  affecting  other  bodies  we  know  as  also  powers  secondarily. 
Instead  of  saying  that  properties  are  powers,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  powers  are  the  only  true  properties.  The  no- 
tion of  power  is  in  order  to  the  idea  of  property.  Here,  then,  is 
the  ground  on  which  we  expect  a  permanency  in  any  essential 
property,  as  immutable  as  that  which  we  intuitively  ascribe  to 
substance ;  it  is  because  "the  same  causes  produce  the  same 
effects."  '■  ,:--  :..  .'ir;.- •;,:,■ 

But  there  are  properties  which  are  not  permanent ;  and  yet 
they  can  produce  effects  on  us,  and  on  other  bodies.  The  dis- 
tinction of  "attributes"  and  "accidents"  made  by  the  scholastics 
is  just.  The  solidity  of  congealed  water,  for  instance,  is  certainly 
not  an  essential  property  of  that  substance ;  yet  it  has  power  to 
affect  our  tactual  sense,  and  it  also  has  a  power  of  impact  on 
other  bodies  which  the  liquid  has  not.  Here  is  an  apparent  in- 
consistency— that  we  should  infer  the  permanency  of  essential 
properties  from  the  fact  that  they  are  causes ;  that  the  same  causes 
produce  the  same  effects — and  yet  concede  power  to  properties 
which  are  not  permanent.  But  the  inconsistency  is  only  seem- 
ing. The  explanation  is,  that  the  change  or  state  which  was  just 
now  an  effect,  may  in  turn  become  a  cause,  and  may  not  only  de- 
pend on  its  cause,  but  have  another  effect  depending  on  it.  While 
its  own  prior  cause  propagates  it,  it  may  also  propagate  its  effect ; 
with  the  suspension  of  the  action  of  its  cause,  it  and  its  effect 
cease.  The  original  cause  has  thus  its  progeny,  not  only  of  the 
first,  but  of  the  second  and  subsequent  generations.  Now,  what 
is  an  ^^accidens,''  a  property  not  permanent,  except  a  mutable 
effect  of  some  other  property,  which  is  a  permanent  cause? — 
mutable,  because,  while  the  power  of  essential  property  has  no 
change,  the  conditions  for  its  action  may  change.  While  the 
niore  original  power  or  powers  of  the  essential  property  is  acting, 
its  effect,  the  accidental  property,  is  propagated  ;  and  this  in  turn 
may  become  cause,  so  long  as  it  subsists.  Thus,  solidity  is  not 
an  essential  property  of  water ;  for  this  substance  often   exists 
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uncongealed ;  the  solidity  is  the  result  of  a  molecular  energy, 
which  is  an  essential  property  in  the  substance,  and  "which  is  al- 
lowed to  come  into  action  by  the  departure  of  the  caloric  out  of  it. 
To  understand  this  truth,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  old  dis- 
tinction between  active  and  passive  'powers.  Essential  properties 
are  active  powers.  Accidental  properties  are  the  results  of  pas- 
sive powers  in  the  bodies  which  exhibit  them ;  of  susceptibilities 
or  powers  of  recipiency,  by  means  of  which  the  more  original 
powers  of  the  essential  properties,  either  simple  or  combined, 
show  through  and  give  themselves  these  new  and  mutable  ex- 
pressions. 

We  remark,  again,  that  it  is  obvious  the  permanency  of  the 
properties  which  we  predicate  of  a  class,  or  of  a  general  term  by 
which  we  name  it,  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  all  general  and 
scientific  propositions.  This,  to  the  logician,  needs  no  arguing. 
Hence  it  follows  that  it  is  all-important  we  shall  be  able  to  distin- 
guish, in  classifying,  between  permanent  or  essential  properties 
and  '"''accidentia.''  How  do  we  effect  this  ?  Here  the  rule  quoted 
from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  comes  to  our  aid.  If  we  find  that  a 
given  property  is  always  present  whenever  the  body  is  present, 
and  that  it  is  not  affected  with  increment  or  diminution  Avhatever 
other  effects  are  wrought  on  the  body,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  it  is  an  essential  property.  This  rule  should  be  qualified  by 
the  following  admission  :  It  may  be  that  the  energy  which  we  in- 
variably see  expressing  itself  through  this  property,  is  not  the 
original  energy,  but  is  itself  the  next  effect  of  a  Litent  and  unde- 
tected energy.  If  this  were  surely  discovered,  we  should  feel  , 
constrained  to  carry  back  the  name  and  title  of  essential  property 
to  that  original  energy.  For  instance,  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  caloric  as  an  original  energy  in  matter.  Should  it  be 
that  caloric  is  itself  a  result  of  a  peculiar  molecular  motion  in 
matter,  or  in  some  latent  medium^  we  must  give  the  name  of 
original  energy  to  that  hitherto  undetected  cause.  This,  we  sup- 
pose, Newton  would  have  freely  conceded.  J3ut  this  concession 
does  not  practically  derange  our  inductive  conclusions.  For  if 
there  is  the  latent  energy,  and  yet  it  always  expresses  itself 
through  the  known  property,  and  if  it  is  its  necessary  law  to  do 
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so,  any  practical  conclusion  from  it  is  as  solid  as  though  the  latent 
cause  had  been  seen.  We  are,  in  fact,  reasoning  from  it,  while 
we  only  leave  it  anonymous.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  fact 
that  a  body  always  exhibits  a  certain  property  as  often  as  we  have 
observed  it,  prove  that  property  to  be  essential,  and  therefore  per- 
manent? Is  not  this  the  defective  induction  per  enumerationem 
simplicem  ?  We  concede  that  it  is  nothing  more.  Hence  it  is 
all-iinportant  that  we  employ  the  other  part  of  Newton's  rule 
also,  that  upon  frequent  observations  we  see  the  property  takes 
no  increment  or  decrease,  whatever  changes  are  made  upon  the 
body.  If  the  property  stands  that  test,  it  is  essential.  But  the 
application  of  this  test  is,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion, but  an  employment  of  the  canon  of  "corresponding  va- 
riations," one  of  the  methods  of  induction  by  which  a  valid  is 
distinguished  from  an  invalid  inference.  It  may  be  asked.  Does 
the  process  of  inductive  reasoning  begin  so  far  back  in  our  think- 
ing,' in  the  very  formation  of  our  concepts,  as  well  as  in  de- 
ducing from  them  ?  We  answer.  Yes  ;  the  rational  function  must 
come  into  play,  not  only  at  an  early  stage  of  our  processes  of 
logical  thought,  but  along  with  their  very  beginning.  This  is  the 
very  principle  of  true  metaphysics. 

We  shall  see  that  this  is  not  the  only  case  of  inductive  infer- 
ence, which  takes  place  in  the  very  processes  of  generalisation. 
It  has  been  too  long  and  too  heedlessly  repeated,  that  the  general- 
isations which  give  us  our  general  concepts  are  preliminary  to 
our  processes  of  inference,  and  therefore  cannot  be  inferential. 
Dugald  Stewart,  in  repeating  this  statement,  seems  to  have  a 
view  of  its  inaccuracy ;  for  he  immediately  qualifies  it  by  remark- 
ing that,  while  a  given  inferential  process  has  no  concern  with 
the  question  whence  or  how  the  premises  employed  came,  but  only 
with  the  question  whether  they  are  correctly  related ;  yet  one  or 
more  of  these  premises  may  be  itself  an  inference  from  a  previous 
illation.  This  is  the  vital  concession.  A  general  proposition 
cannot  be  correctly  affirmed,  save  of  general  terms.  Hence  it  is 
al§o  essential  that  the  concepts  named  in  those  general  terms  be 
correctly  framed.  The  question  of  their  correctness  may  require 
to  be  settled  by  a  logical  process.     Let  it  be  considered  now,  that 
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when  we  frame  a  general  term,  it  must  be  understood  to  connote 
all  the  properties  essential  to  the  species.  For  instance,  the  gen- 
eral term  horse  must  be  held  to  signify  each  and  every  property 
essential  to  that  species  of  quadrupeds.  Let  us  suppose  that,  in  a 
place  new  and  strange  to  us,  as  the  Shetland  Isles,  we  meet  with 
an  individual  quadruped,  which  we  wish  to  classify.  We  see  that, 
along  with  some  quite  striking  differences,  as  of  size  and  such 
like,  it  has  several  of  the  more  obvious  qualities  of  the  horse 
species.  May  we  refer  it  to  that  species  ?  On  the  one  hand, 
unless  this  individual  quadruped  has  all  and  each  of  the  proper- 
ties essential  to  the  species,  horse,  we  are  not  authorised  to  class 
it  there.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  seen  all  the  possible 
properties  of  the  Shetland  individual :  for  instance,  we  have  not 
dissected  it ;  we  have  not  yet  satisfied  ourselves,  ocularly,  that 
it  may  not  be  a  ruminant,  or  that  it  may  not  present  specific  dif- 
ferences in  its  osteology.  Yet  we  refer  it  to  the  species  horse.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  doing  this,  we  make  an  induction,  and  it  is  an 
induction  from  a  part  to  the  whole.  We  know  by  observation 
that  the  individual  has  some  of  the  equine  properties  ;  we  infer 
that  it  has  the  rest  of  the  essential  properties.  But  all  logicians 
agree  that  the  induction  from  some  to  all  is  not  necessarily  valid. 
Are  our  general  concepts  themselves,  then,  only  partially  cor- 
rect ?  How  much  uncertainty  must  not  this  throw  over  all  our 
general  reasonings  ?  If  we  are  not  certain  that  a  given  thing 
really  belongs  to  its  class,  we  cannot  predicate  certainly  about  it 
what  we  have  proved  concerning  the  class. 

Now,. on  this  question,  it  may  be  remarked,  first,  that  our  refer- 
ences of  individual  things  to  their  classes  are  often  supported  by 
only  probable  evidence,  or  incomplete  inductions.  And,  there- 
fore, our  propositions,  when  applied  to  those  individuals,  have 
only  probable  truth.  But  in  practical  life,  probabilities  are  far 
from  valueless ;  if  they  arp  not  universally  accurate  as  guides  of 
our  action,  they  ave  generally  so.  But  for  the  construction  of  a 
science,  they  do  not  suffice;  for  science  claims  truth,  and  not  mere 
probability.  Second,  we  all  practise,  in  our  customary  generaili- 
sations,  certain  mental  expedients  to  guard  ourselves  against  er- 
roneous classifications ;  expedients  which  we  learn  by  experience, 
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and  which  are,  in  fe.ct>  approximate  uses  of  logical  canons  of  in- 
duction ;  although  we  have  not  distinctly  analysed  and  explained 
to  ourselves  the  rules  which  we  virtually  employ  and  trust.  This 
is  that  practical  sagacity  which  the  mind  acquire^  in  the  process 
of  its  own  self- education.  By  its  help  we  greatly  diminish  the 
probabilities  of  error  in  our  generalisations.  This  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  instance  already  mentioned.  An  inexperienced 
child  and  a  shrewd  observing  adult,  neither  of  whom  is  a  trained 
logician  or  natural  historian,  see  for  the  first  time  the  Shetland 
pony.  The  child,  impressed  by  the  puny  size,  shaggy  coat,  and 
bushy  fetlocks  of  the  quadruped,  may  exclaim  that  it  cannot  be  a 
horse.  The  experience  of  the  man  tells  him  that  these  peculiar 
appearances  may  be  but  accidentia  of  the  Shetland  variety,  strik- 
ing as  they  are ;  and  he  at  once  directs  his  observation  to  other 
characters  in  the  little  animal,  which  convince  him  that  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  true  horse.  The  more  discriminative  marks,  the 
uncloven  hoof,  the  character  and  number  of  the  teeth,  the  relations 
of  the  limbs  to  each  other,  furnish  him  with  the  inference  that 
the  rest  of  the  equine  properties  would  all  be  found  in  it  if  it 
were  thoroughly  dissected.  Third,  this  observer,  although  not  a 
naturalist,  makes  a  practical  application  of  a  general  principle  to 
guide  his  induction.  His  reason  has  told  him  that  the  ends  of 
nature  cannot  but  dictate  morphologic  laws,  which  insure  the 
associating  of  certain  characters  together;  so  that  where  some 
of  them  are  seen,  the  rest  may  be  safely  inferred.  He  does  not 
call  himself  a  philosopher;  he  does  not  name  those  ends  "final 
causes."  But,  none  the  less,  his  reason  has  the  partial  guidance 
of  the  universal  principle.  He  does,  semi-consciously,  a  similar 
thing  to  that  which  Cuvier  did,  when  he  argued  that  no  quadruped 
having  graminivorous  teeth  would  ever  be  found  with  claws  on  its 
feet,  because  the  final  cause  of  the  Creator  would  never  lead  him 
to  provide  an  animal  with  the  instruments  for  seizing  prey,  which 
was  ordained,  in  other  parts  of  its  structure,  to  live  without  prey. 
And  when  the  philosophic  naturalist's  classifications  are  made 
with  scientific  certainty,  by  inferring  the  whole  number  of  essen- 
tial properties  from  the  knowledge  of  a  part  of  them,  it  is  because 
he  has  converted  the  invalid  induction  into  a  valid  one  by  the 
help  of  a  necessary  principle  which  he  makes  his  major  premise. 
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POWERS  AND    PROPERTIES   PERMANENT.' 

,,  But  it  is  time  we  had  returned  to  another  point  in  our 
expL'ination.  If  essential  properties  are  powers;  and  if,  *as 
such,  they  must  be  permanent;  why  are  not  their  effects  contin- 
uous ?  Whereas,  it  is  notorious  that  properties  are  not  always 
active  in  the  production  of  effects.  A  property,  like  the  attrac- 
tive energy  of  a  loadstone,  may  remain  for  ages  without  effecting 
the  actual  motion  towards  itself  of  the  bit  of  iron  which  lies  in.  an 
adjacent  drawer  of  the  cabinet.  This  demands  explanation  at 
our  hands.  The  explanation  is,  that  properties  of  created  things 
are  causes  only  potentially :  in  themselves  only  powers  in  posse. 
In  order  for  the  effluence  of  the  actual  power,  a  certain  relation  or 
relations  must  be  established  between  the  thing  possessing  the 
property,  and  another  thing.  Thus,  the  loadstone  is  always 
potentially  an  attractor  of  iron ;  but  a  certain  proximity  must  be 
established,  in  order  for  the  effect,  motion,  to  take  place.  Such 
instances  may  be  multiplied  until  we  convince  ourselves  that  the 
essential  condition  for  all  physical  effects  is  the  instituting  of 
some  particular  relation  between  two  bodies.  Not  until  the  ap- 
propriate relation  is  instituted,  is  the  potentiality  of  the  causal 
property  released,  so  as  to  become  an  actual  power.  Until  then, 
the  property  remains  quiescent.  If  this  doctrine  is  correct,  the 
action  of  an  elastic  spring,  held  in  a  state  of  compression,  is 
the  parallel  to  the  powers  of  natural  things.  The  elasticity  is 
doubtless  in  the  compressed  spring  all  the  time,  and  expresses 
itself  in  a  steady  pressure  upon  the  bolt  or  key  which  holds  it. 
Let  thg,t  bolt  be  withdrawn,  and  the  elasticity  is  released,  and 
produces  the  visible  motion  of  the  body  propelled  by  the  spring, 
hitherto  quiescent.  The  condition  of  the  action  of  every  natural 
property  is,  then,  its  release  from  some  restraining  energy ;  the 
condition  of  the  cessation  of  action  is  the  restoration  of  that  re- 
straint. Is  not  this  strictly  conf6rmed  with  the  recognised  rela- 
tion in  science  between  Statics  and  Dynamics,  action  and  re- 
action ?       ' 

The  instances  of  the  beginning  and  cessation  of  effects  which 
we  are  best  able  to  read,  seem  to  be  conformed  to  this  view.  The 
rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  barometer  is  ascribed  to  the 
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counterpoising  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  a  force  which 
really  exists  perpetually ;  but  it  cannot  produce  this  particular 
effect  until  a  counteracting  force  is  taken  away  from  the  top  of 
the  column  of  the  mercury.  As  soon  as  this  is  renioved,  the  mer- 
cury rises  in  its  tube ;  when  it  is  replaced,  the  atmosphere  is  no 
longer  able  to  support  the  column ;  but  the  atmosphere  has  not 
lost  a  particle  of  its  weight.  Again :  chemical  affinities  are  de- 
prived of  many  of  their  customary  effects  when  organised  bodies 
are  presented  to  them.  This  is  because  there  is  another  energy 
in  the  organism,  the  vital  energy.  Just  so  soon  as  this  departs, 
the  carbon,  water,  and  nitrogen  of  the  organism  yield  to  the 
chemical  energies,  like  other  carbon,  water,  and  nitrogen.  Those 
energies  are  there,  but  cannot  work  *'until  that  which  letteth  is 
taken  out  of  the  way."  ■    c         .    •  ^" 

This  theory  may  be  no  more,  as  yet,  than  a  probable  hypothe- 
sis. But  it  substitutes  another  theory  which  has  recently  grown 
into  much  favor,  and  which  is  also  only  a  plausible  hypothesis. 
That  is  the  theory  of  "the  equivalency  and  transformation  of  ener- 
gy." The  conclusion  from  this  doctrine,  which  is  aimed  at,  is,  that 
there  is  really  but  one  kind  of  energy  in  the  material  universe ; 
that  as  the  caloric,  for  instance,  which  disappears  from  the  sensi- 
ble to  the  latent  state  in  the  volatilisation  of  water  into  steam,  is 
transformed  into  an  equivalent  amount  of  elasticity  in  that  steam, 
so  caloric  and  elasticity  are  but  two  forms  of  the  same  energy. 
Now,  much  is  yet  lacking  before  this  supposition  is  proved.  The 
instances  in  which  a  body  may  be  infused  with  a  high  degree  of 
one  form  of  energy,  and  then  again  deprived  of  it,  while  another 
energy  in  the  same  body  remains  constant,  seem  fatal  to  the  in- 
ference that  those  energies  are  equivalent  and  transformable. 
Thus,  a  mass  of  metal  may  be  greatly  heated,  and  then  refriger- 
ated, while  its  gravity  remains  unchanged.  Gravity,  at  least, 
then,  cannot  be  thus  correlated  to  caloric.  The  same  argument 
seems  to  hold  of  all  parallel  cases. 

Another  seemingly  fatal  objection  to  the  theory  of  the  "equiva- 
lency and  transformation  of  energy"  has  been  urged  by  Clausius. 
What  transformation  and  reflection  of  a  force  can  take  place, 
which  is  emitted  on  the  exterior  limit  of  the  universe,  and  on  a 
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line  of  action  away  from  existing  bodies  ?  Let  the  energy  be,  for 
instance,  that  of  heat  or  light.  Its  reflection  back  into  the  uni- 
verse in  the  form  of  the  same,  or  of  a  transformed  energy  would 
appear  equally  impossible,  since  nothing  exists,  outside  the  uni- 
verse, to  be  the  medium  of  its  reception  or  reflection.  Hence,  it 
would  seem  that,  as  a  wedge  of  heated  iron  placed  in  a  winter  at- 
mosphere must  continuously  lose  its  caloric  until  as  cold  as  the 
surrounding  medium,  so  a  universe,  a  system  of  bodies  ener- 
gised under  natural  laws,  must  continually  diff'use  its  energies 
until  its  motions  declined  into  universal  quiescence.  The  favor- 
ite corollary  of  the  theory  under  debate  is :  the  permanency  and 
equality  of  the  aggregates  of  cosmic  forces  through  all  time.  But 
this  corollary,  we  here  see,  cannot  be  true  on  that  hypothesis. 
Yet,  if  it  be  not  true,  how  shall  the  physicist  maintain  his  funda- 
mental position,  the  uniformity  of  nature  ?  The  alternative  hy- 
pothesis we  suggest  solves  the  difficulty.  The  powers  of  nature 
are  not  all  equivalent  and  transformable  the  one  into  the  other. 
But  the  powers  of  nature  are  permanent;  because  true  powers  are 
essential  properties,  and  essential  properties  are  permanent.  The 
forms  of  matter  change;  but  the  matter,  whose  are  the  essential 
properties,  is  indestructible. 

But  the  only  a  priori  argument  advanced  for  the  new  theory, 
so  far  as  we  are  informed,  is  this :  That  reason  forbids  us  to  sup- 
pose that  a  power  which  we  see  now  existing  and  active,  can  anon, 
upon  the  completion  of  its  eff'ect,  be  annihilated  and  pass  into 
nonentity.  It  has  disappeared  in  that  form ;  but  they  argue,  it 
cannot  be  extinct.  Hence,  they  conclude  that  it  has  reappeared 
in  the  form  of  its  eff'ect.  There  has  been,  not  an  annihilation, 
but  a  transformation  of  the  energy.  Now,  this  argument  seems 
wholly  neutralised  by  the  view  which  we  have  suggested. 

Grant  that  reason  requires  our  believing  in  the  permanency  of 
powers,  as  much  as  of  substances;  this  energy  which  we  see 
acting  temporarily,  has  not  gone  into  its  eff'ect,  but  has  retired 
into  potentiality  in  the  matter  which  it  inhabits.  The  con- 
ditions of  its  release  have  terminated;  it  is  again  remanded 
from  its  active  to  its  potential  state.  The  same  energy  is 
in    matter   still,  in  the  form  of  essential,  permanent  property; 
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and  is  again  able  to  emit  the  same  power  and  propagate  a 
similar  effect,  whenever  the  conditions  of  release  take  place 
again.  This  theory  of  power,  then,  instead  of  reducing  all  the 
energies  of  nature  to  a  single  one,  recognises  as  many  distinct 
kinds  of  energy  in  material  things,  as  there  are  certainly  distinct 
and  essential  properties  in  matter.  We  may  not  have  concluded 
accurately  as  to  which  properties  are  really  distinct  and  essential. 
We  may  be  mistaking  two  properties  for  essential  ones,  which 
will  turn  out  to  be  two  effects  of  some  more  latent  essential  pro- 
perty of  matter.  We  may  find  that  what  we  call  heat,  light,  and 
electricity  are  but  three  phases  of  some  one  molecular  energy, 
transformable  into  these  equivalent  effects.  But  we  return  to  the 
more  natural  and  obvious  theory  of  Newton  and  his  great  contem- 
poraries, that  matter  has  more  than  one  real,  essential  property, 
and  more  than  one  power.  This  theory  of  power  is  encumbered 
with  none  of  the  difficulties  besetting  the  newer  one.  It  coheres 
with  the  rational  view  which,  as  we  have  seen,  compels  us  to  re- 
gard essential  properties  of  substances  as  nothing  else  than  powers 
in  posse,  because  we  have  cognition  of  them  only  as  we  see  them 
producing  effects. 


'Wt\ 


THE   AIM    OF   REAL   INDUCTION. 

But  the  main  use  of  the  inductive  logic  is  to  enable  us  to  antici- 
pate nature.  Our  beneficial  power  over  her  can  only  be  gained 
by  learning  her  ways.  To  be  able  to  produce  the  given  effect  we 
desire,  we  must  know  the  natural  law  under  which  that  effect 
arises.  Bacon  has  tersely  expressed  this  truth  at  the  beginning 
ofhisiVbv.  Org.  *' Human  knowledge  and  power  coincide,  be- 
cause ignorance  of  the  cause  maketh  the  effect  to  fail.  For  Na- 
ture is  only  conquered  by  obeying  her ;  and  that  which  in  our 
contemplation  hath  the  aspect  of  Cause,  in  our  working  hath  the 
aspect  of  Rule."  The  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to  predict  what  se- 
quent will  certainly  follow  such  or  such  an  antecedent.  For  only 
thus  can  we  know  these  two  things,  the  knowing  of  which  con- 
stitutes all  practical  wisdom :  how  to  produce  the  effect  we  desire, 
and  how  to  foresee  what  shall  befal  us.  Our  first  impulse  is  to 
attempt  to  learn  nature's  secret,  by  the  mere  observation  and 
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summing  up  of  what  we  see  occurring,  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  occurrences.  But  when  we  have  done  this,  and  recorded  our 
enumerations,  experience  speedily  teaches  us  that  we  cannot  yet 
certainly  interpret  and  predict  nature;  since  the  same  antece- 
dents may  not  be  relied  on  always  to  bring  in  the  same  sequents. 
Sometimes  they  may,  and  oftentimes  they  may  not.  The  prob- 
lem, thefi,  is  to  distinguish  between  those  observed  sequences 
which  certainly  will  hold  in  the  future,  and  those  which  will  not. 
And  between  the  antecedent  and  consequent  of  the  former  sort, 
there  must  be  known  to  be  a  necessary  tie  ;  for  it  is  self-evident 
that  only  a  necessary  tie  caii  ensure  the  certain  recurrence  of  the 
second  after  the  first.  But  it  is  equally  evident,  both  to  the  hu- 
man reason  and  experience,  that  nature  has  no  necessary  tie  be- 
tween her  events,  except  that  of  efficient  cause.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  sole  remaining  problem  of  Induction  is  to  distinguish 
the  causal  sequences  we  observe,  from  the  accidental.  Whenever 
we  see  what  we  term  an  effect,  a  change,  a  newly  beginning  ac- 
tion or  state,  this  necessary  law  of  the  reason  assures  us  that  it 
had  its  cause.  Had  not  that  cause  been  efficient  of  that  effect, 
it  would  not  have  been  true  cause.  It  must,  then,  have  commu- 
nicated power.  That  power  will  always  be  efficient  of  the  same 
effect,  when  it  acts  under  the  same  conditions.  Hence,  when  we 
have  truly  discriminated  the  cause  from  the  mere  antecedent,  the 
propter  hoc  from  the  post  hoc,  we  have  found  therein  a  certain 
and  invariable  law  of  nature.  We  have  read  nature's  secret.  We 
are  now  enabled  to  predict  her  future  actions ;  and  so  far  as  we 
can  procure  the  presence  of  the  discovered  cause  and  conditions, 
we  can  command  nature,  and  produce  the  effects  we  desire.  This, 
and  this  alone,  is  inductive  demonstration.  This  position  is  sub- 
stantiated also  by  the  authority  of  the  three  most  intelligent  ex- 
pounders of  the  inductive  logic,  whom  we  have  quoted:  by  that 
of  Lord  Bacon,  cited  on  p.  6;  by  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  cited 
in  his  second  Rule,  on  p.  8 ;  and  by  that  of  Mr.  Mill,  p.  19. 
(See  Southern  Presbyterian  Review  for  January.) 

He  who  ponders  the  last  argument  thoroughly,  will  see  that 
there  is  no  consistent  explanation  of  the  inductive  demonstration 
possible,  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hume's  metaphysics.     Let  the  a 
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«mn  rational  notion  of  efficient  cause  and  power  be  discarded; 
let  our  judgment  of  cause  be.  reduced  to  the  mere  observation  of 
invariable  sequence,  without  any  supersensuous  tie  between  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  supplied  by  the  law  of  reason;  let  the  vain 
distinction  between  efficient  cause  and  physical  cause  be'  estab- 
lished, and  the  aim  of  science  restricted  to  the  inquiry  for  the 
physical  cause,  while  the  search  after  the  efficient  cause  is  dis- 
carded ;  and  let  the  rational  distinction  between  true  cause  and 
conditio  sine  qua  non  be  obliterated ;  then,  obviously,  no  neces- 
sary truth  remains,  from  which  any  argumentative  process  can 
be  constructed,  to  lift  any  series  of  observations  above  the  uncer- 
tain level  of  an  inductio  enumerationis  simplicis.  Mr.  Mill  him- 
self, while  making  the  fatal  denials  enumerated  above,  is  driven 
by  the  force  of  truth  to  say  that  such  necessary,  universal  truth 
must  be  introduced  from  some  whither,  in  order  to  give  to  induc- 
tion the  solid  character  of  science.  Whence  can  it  be  obtained, 
if  not  from  the  intuitive  judgment  of  efficient  cause  ?  Experience, 
without  this,  only  tells  us  that  this  has  come  after  that  a  great 
many  times.  But  the  number  of  instances  in.  which  experience 
has  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  able  to  observe  whether  the  same 
consequent  comes  after*  that  antecedent,  is  infinitely  greater  than 
the  number  of  instances  which  have  been  experimentally  observed. 
Hence  we  can  never  conclude  by  that  method,  whether  the  se- 
quence we  observe  is  the  certain  one  in  the  future.  The  intro- 
du^ctory  citations  showed  the  reader  how  the  writers  on  this  branch 
of  logic  waver  and  confuse  and  contradict  each  other.  Is  not  the 
reason  now  disclosed  ?  That  so  many  of  them  have  disdained  the 
guidance  of  correct  metaphysics. 

The  reader  is  noAv  brought  to  the  proper  point  of  view  to  un- 
derstand why  the  induction  from  a  mere  enumeration  of  agreeing 
mstances  can  never  rise  above  probability ;  and  why  it  does,  as 
we  admit,  raise  a  probable  expectation  of  recurrence  in  the  future. 
So  far  as  the  observed  presence  of  a  given  antecedent  seemingly 
next  before  the  consequent  raises  the  probability  that  we  see  in  that 
antecedent  the  true  efficient  cause,  just  so  far  have  we  probable 
evidence  that  the  consequent  will  follow  it  in  future.  Now,  inas- 
much as  our  rational  intuition  tells  us  that  cause  always  imme- 
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diately  precedes  effect,  the  pJienomenon  which  is  seemingly  next 
before  another  may  be  in  many  cases  taken  for  the  nearest  ante- 
cedent, and,  therefore,  the  cause.     But  even  this  rule  of  proba- 
bility is  liable  to  many  exceptions,  which  we  are  taught  to  make 
by  our  practical  sagacity.     We  have  invariably  seen  darkness 
preceding  dawn ;  and  that  immediately.     But  we  have  never  felt 
the  least  inclined  to  see  the  faintest  probability  therein,  that  the 
darkness  was  the  cause  of  the  dawn.     Why  not?     Because  our 
observation  showed  us  a  species  of  heterogeneity  between  the  two 
events,  which  made  us  disinclined  to  look  for  the  probable,  or 
even  the  possible,  cause  of  light  in  darkness.     But  in  many  other 
cases,  as,  when  the  tides  were  seen  always  to  follow  the  rise  of 
the  moon  to  the  meridian,  the  probability  that  the  moon's  coming 
was  the  true  cause  appeared;  and  as  soon  as  Newton's  theory  of 
mutual  attraction  was  stated,  that  probability  appeared  very  strong. 
But  ordinarily  the  observed  sequences  can  only  raise  a  proba- 
bility that  we  have  found  in  the  antecedent  the  true  cause;  for 
this  reason :  that  we  know  there  are  often  such  things  as  unob- 
served or  latent  or  invisible  causes.     For  instance,  the  old  em- 
pirical  chemists  knew  that  something  turned  the  metal,  when 
sufficiently  heated,  into  the  calx.     They  talked  of  an  imponder- 
able  agent  which  they  named  phlogiston.     They  had  not  sus- 
pected that  oxygen  gas  was  the  cause ;  for  this  gas  is  transparent, 
invisible,  and  its  presence  in  the  atmosphere  had  not  been  clearly 
ascertained.     Had  the  frequently  observed  sequence,  then,  led 
them  to  the  conclusion  that  heat  was  the  efficient  and  sufficient 
cause  of  calcination,  they  would  have  concluded  wrong.    Farther 
experiment  has  taught  us  this  error:  some  metals,  as  potassium, 
calcine  rapidly  in  the  midst  of  intense  cold,  if  atmosphere  and 
water  be  present.     None  of  the  metals  calcine  under   heat,  if 
atmosphere  and  water  are  both  excluded,  as  well  as  all  other 
oxygen-yielding  compounds.     Here,  then,  is  the  weakness  of  the 
induction  by  the  mere  enumeration  of  agreeing  instances :    We 
have  not  yet  found  out  but  that  an  unobserved  cause  comes  be- 
tween the  seeming  antecedent  and  the  effect,  the  law  of  whose 
rise  we  wish  to  ascertain. 

And  here  is  the  practical  object  of  all  the  canons  of  inductive 
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logic,  and  of  all  the  observations  and  experinaents  by  which  we 
make  application  of  them,  to  settle  that  question,  whether 
between  this  seeming  antecedent  and  that  effect^  another  hitherto 
undetected  antecedent  does  not  intervene  ?  Just  so  soon  as  we 
are  sure  there  is  no  other,  whether  it  be  by  many  observations  or 
few,  we  know  that  the  observed  antecedent  is  the  true  efficient 
cause^;  and  that  we  have  a  law  of  nature  which  will  hold  true 
always,  unless  new  conditions  arise  overpowering  the  causa- 
tion. Not  only  is  it  possible  that  we  may  be  assured  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  undetected  cause  between  the  parts  of  the  observed 
sequence  by  a  few  observations;  we  may  sometimes  reach  the 
certainty,  and  thus  the  permanent  natural  law,  by  a  single 
one.  To  do  so,  what  we  need  is,  to  be  in  circumstances  which 
authorise  us  to  know  certainly  that  no  other  antecedent  than  the 
observed  one  can  have  intruded  unobserved.  Such  authority  may 
sometimes  be  given  by  the  testimony  of  consciousness.  For  in- 
stance, a  party  of  explorers  are  travelling  through  a  Brazilian  for- 
est, where  every  tree  and  fruit  is  new  and  strange  to  them.  One 
of  the  travellers  sees  a  fruit  of  brilliant  color,  fragrant  odor,  and 
pleasing  flavor,  which  he  plucks  and  eats.  Soon  after,  his  lips  and 
mouth  are  inflamed  and  swollen  in  a  most  painful  manner.  The 
effect  and  the  anguish  are  peculiar.  His  companions,  who  have 
eaten  the  same  food,  except  this  fruit,  and  breathed  the  same  air,  do 
not  suff'er.  This  traveller  is  certain,  after  one  trial,  that  the  fruit 
is  poisonous,  and  unhesitatingly  warns  his  companions  with  the 
prophecy:  "  If  you  eat  this  fruit,  you  will  be  poisoned."  What 
constitutes  his  demonstration  ?  His  consciousness  tells  him  that 
he  has  taken  into  his  lips  absolutely  nothing,  since  the  previous 
evening,  that  could  cause  the  poisoning,  except  this  unknown 
fruit.  He  remembers  perfectly.  He  has  tasted  nothing  except 
the  coff'ee,  the  biscuits,  and  the  dried  beef  which  had  been  their 
daily  and  wholesome  fare.  But,  no  effect — no  cause.  This  fruit, 
the  sole  antecedent  of  the  painful  effect,  must  therefore  he  the  true 
came  ;  and  must  afiect  other  human  lips,  other  things  being  the 
same,  in  the  same  way.  His  utter  ignorance  of  the  fruit  does  not 
m  the  least  shake  his  conclusion.  The  traveller  has  really  made 
a  valid  application  of  the  "method  of  residues."  He  has  argued 
validly  from  a  post  hoc  up  to  a  'propter  hoc. 
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;  X  This  is  so  important  that  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  illustrate  it  in 
another  instance  of  inductive  argument — that  of  the  metals  and 
calxes.  The  first  observations  seemed  to  show  that  heat  was  the 
cause  of  calcination.  But  when  heat  was  applied  to  a  metal  ex- 
cluded from  atmosphere,  it  did  not  calcine.  And  when  the 
metallic  bases  of  the  stronger  alkalies,  as  potassium,  were  identi- 
fied as  metals,  it  was  observed  that  this  one  of  them  calcined 
violently  on  a  lump  of  ice.  Hence  the  belief  that  heat  was  the 
efficient  of  calcination  had  to  be  given  up — chemists  had  to  con- 
fess that  the  apparent  antecedent,  heat,  in  their  first  experiments 
could  not  be  the  nearest  antecedent,  but  that  this,  the  true  cause, 
was  still  latent.  They  had  really  corrected  their  erroneous  in- 
duction by  the  joint  method  of  "agreement  and  difference."  It 
was  reserved  for  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  to  show  them  the  true  effi- 
cient of  calcination,  in  the  invisible,  undiscovered,  but  all  impor- 
tant agent,  oxygen-gas. 

Once  more ;  when  the  observed  antecedent  is  of  a  character 
which  our  previous  conclusions  have  not  condemned  as  heteroge- 
neous from,  the  supposed  effect,  and  therefore  not  very  unlikely 
to  be  its  cause ;  as  we  increase  the  number  of  the  agreeing  in- 
stances observed,  we  feel  that  our  probable  evidence  that  we  have 
found  the  true  cause,  grows  also.  Why  is  this?  It  is  because 
reason  has  assured  us  that  this  effect  has  its  efficient  cause  next 
before  it;  and  as  this  antecedent  seems  to  appear  again  and  again 
before  it,  and  no  other  has  yet  been  detected  between  them,  it 
becomes  more  probable  that  there  is  no  other  intervening  antece- 
dent.-   If  such  is  the  case,  then  this  antecedent  is  the  cause. 


THE   METHODS    OF   INDUCTION. 

i 

We  are  now  prepared  to  advance  to  the  correct  definition  of 
the  inductive  demonstration.  It  may  be,  in  form,  an  enthymeme, 
but  always,  in  reality,  is  a  syllogism,  whose  major  premise  is  the 
universal  necessary  judgment  of  cause,  or  some  proposition  im- 
plied therein.  This  view  of  the  inductive  proceeding  corresponds 
with  that  conclusion  to  which  the  reflection  of  twenty  centuries 
has  constantly  brought  back  the  philosophic  mind:  that  all  illative 
processes  of  thought  are  really  syllogistic,  and  may  be  most  com- 
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pletely  stated  in  that  form ;  and  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  other 
process  of  thought  that  is  demonstrative.  The  history  of  philo- 
sophy has  shown  frequent  instances  ^f  recalcitration  against  this 
result,  as  those  of  Locke,  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  of  their 
followers;  but  their  attempts  to  discard  syllogism,  and  to  give 
some  other  description  of  the  argumentative  process  of  the  under- 
standing, have  always  proved  futile.  The  old  analysis  of  Aris- 
totle still  asserts  its  substantial  sway ;  and  successive  logicians 
are  constrained,  perhaps  reluctantly,  the  more  maturely  they  ex- 
amine, to  return  to  his  conclusion — that  the  syllogism  gives  the 
norm  of  all  reasonings.  If  our  definition  of  the  inductive  demon- 
stration, then,  can  be  substantiated,  it  will  give  to  logic  this  ines- 
timable advantage :  of  reconciling  and  simplifying  its  departments. 
The  review  of  opinions  given  by  us  at  the  outset  revealed  this 
state  of  facts :  that  logicians  felt,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  rea- 
soning process  could  be  conclusive,  unless  it  could  be  shown  to 
conform,  somehow,  to  syllogism ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  cus- 
tom and  fashion  of  distinguishing  induction  from  deduction  as 
different,  or  even  opposite,  kinds  of  argument,  had  become  preva- 
lent,* if  not  irresistible.  Consequently,  the  most  of  them,  follow- 
ing the  obscure  hints  of  their  leader,  Aristotle,  endeavored  to 
account  for  induction  as  a  different  species  of  syllogism,  in  which 
we  conclude  from  the  some  to  the  all,  instead  of  concluding  from  the 
universal  to  the  particular  or  the  individual.  And  then  imme- 
diately they  were  compelled,  by  the  earliest  and  simplest  maxims 
of  their  logic,  to  admit  that  such  syllogisms  are  inconclusive ! 
And  they  have  to  confess  this  in  the  face  of  this  fact:  that  this 
induction  is  the  organon  of  nearly  all  the  sciences  of  physics  and 
natural  history ;  sciences  whose  results  are  so  splendid,  and  so  im- 
portant to  human  progress !  Such  a  result  is  not  a  little  mortifying 
and  discreditable  to  philosophy.  But  we  hope  to  show  that  it  is  a 
needless  result.  It  will  appear  that  induction  is  not  only  syllogis- 
tic, and  therefore  within  the  pale  of  demonstrative  argumentation, 
but  regularly  and  lawfully  syllogistic.  Mill  has  had  a  sufficiently 
clear  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  accomplishing  this,  to  teach 
(Vol.  I.,  pp.  362-365)  that  the  conclusions  of  this  species  of  rea- 
soning can  only  become  solid  when  grounded  in  a  universal  truth. 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  3 — 4. 
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/  This,  he  thinks,  is  our  belief  in  the  invariability  of  the  law  of 
causation.  But  he  then  (p.  345)  very  inconsistently  adds,  tluit 
this  universal  truth  itself  is  but  a  wider  induction,  which  ap- 
proaches universal  certainty  sufficiently  near,  by  reason  of  its 
breadth.  This  universal  and  necessary  truth,  we  hope  to  show 
is  the  intuition  of  cause  for  every  effect,  along  with  the  truths  in- 
volved therein. 

To  effect  this,  the  methods  of  induction  must  be  explained. 
When  we  speak  of  observed  sequences,  we  mean  a  set  of  observed 
resembling  cases  where  one  state  or  change  seems  immediately  to 
precede  another  change,   or  "effect,"   which  we  are  studying. 
These  cases  may  be  observed  by  ourselves,  or  witnessed  to  us  by 
others.    The/«6*^  of  the  sequence  is  the  only  material  thing.    But, 
first,   one's  own  observation  must   be  honest  and  clear,  and  his 
record  of  the  case  exact.     lie  must  not  see  his  hypothesis  in  the 
facts,  but  only  what  occurs  there.     And,  second,  a  case  taken  on 
testimony  should  be  fully  ascertained  by  a  judicial  examination  of 
the  evidence.     Having  now  this  set  of  agreeing  instances,  more  or 
less  numerous,  which  gives  us,  as  it  stands,  only  an  induction 
per  enumerationem  simpUceni,   our  task  is,  sp  to  reason  from  it 
as  to  discriminate  the  propter  hoc  from  the  post  hoc.     The  result 
of  this  task,  when  successfully  performed,  is  to  give  us  a  "law  of 
nature,"  which  is  sucli  because  it  is  a  law  of  true  efficient  causa- 
tion.    It  is  to  effect  this,  we  need  the  methods  of  logical  induc- 
tion.    In  stating  tliem,  the  chief  guide  will  be  Mr.  Mill,  whose 
discussion  in  this  point  seems  the  most  complete  and  just. 

1.  'The  "Method  of  Argument"  is  the  following.  Observation 
usually  gives  us  sequences  of  this  kind,  viz..  Not  one  antecedent, 
but  a  cluster  of  them  appear  to  stand 'next  before  an  effect  or 
(more  commonly)  a  cluster  of  effects.  Such  observation,  no  mat- 
ter how  often  the  like  case  recurs,  fails  to  tell  us  which  antece- 
dent, or  which  combination  of  them,  contains  the  efficient  cause 
of  eitlier  effect.  We  must  observe  farther,  and  compare  cases. 
Like  the  algebraist,  we  will  use  letters  as  symbols,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  calling  the  antecedents  by  the  first  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, and  the  conse(i[uents  by  the  latter.  Let  us  suppose  tliat 
the  cases  agree  in  this :  one  antecedent  remains  the  same  in  each, 
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and  the  same  effect  appears  after  each  cluster  of  antecedents,  how- 
ever the  other  antecedents  may  change.  Thus,  in  case  1st,  A-f- 
B-fC  are  followed  by  X.  In  case  2d,  A+D-f-E  are  followed 
by  X.  In  case  3d,  A-j-F-j-G  are  followed  by  X.  Let  it  be 
postulated  that  these  are  all  the  antecedents :  then  the  true  cause 
of  X  must  be  among  them.  But  in  case  1st,  neither  D,  nor  E, 
nor  F,  nor  G,  could  have  caused  X,  for  they  were  absent.  In 
cases  2d  and  3d,  neither  B  nor  C  could  have  caused  X,  for  they 
were  absent.  Therefore  A  was  the  true  cause  of  X  each  time. 
The  canon,  or  rule  of  elimination,  or  exclusion  of  seeming  but 
false  causes,  then,  is  this:  Whichever  antecedent  remains  alone 
unchanged  next  before  the  same  effect  in  all  the  known  cases  of 
sequence,  is  the  true  cause.  The  law  of  nature  gotten  in  this 
case  is,  that  A  will  always,  cmteris  paribus,  produce  X.  The  ne- 
cessary universal  truths  on  which  we  have  proceeded  are,  that 
every  effect  must  have  some  cause,  and  that,  to  be  efficient  cause, 
it  must  be  present. 

The  converse  process  is  also  practicable.  Let  the  cases  ob- 
served be  in  the  a  poster lori  order:  several  clusters  of  effects 
X-f-Y-j-Z,  X-|-W-|-V,  etc.,  are  found  to  agree  only  in  that  among 
the  antecedents  A  is  constant.  The  counterpart  canon  will  teach 
that  X  is  the  effect  of  A.  •,     v  .•    . . 

As  an  exainple  of  this  method  may  be  taken  the  earlier  and 
simpler  reasoning  by  which  the  tides  were  connected  with  the 
presence  of  the  moon  on  the  meridian.  In  one  case  the  flood  tide 
was  observed,  we  will  suppose,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  penetrat- 
ing the  land  towards  the  west.  The  observed  antecedents  were 
the  passage  of  the  moon  over  the  meridian,  and  also  a  strong  east 
wind.  It  did  not  appear  whether  the  moon's  attraction  or  the 
wind's  force  was  the  main  cause.  At  the  second  observation,  the 
flood-tide  was  preceded  by  the  moon's  coming  to  the  meridian,  and 
by  a  calm;  at  the  third,  by  the  moon  and  a  south  wind.  The  ar- 
gument concludes  that  the  moon  is,  all  the  time,  the  main  cause. 

But,  simple  as  this  process  of  exclusion  seems,  it  is  not  yet  a 
perfect  demonstration  in  every  case.  This  arises  from  three 
truths,  which  must  be  candidly  admitted.  First.  Usually,  we  can- 
not know  that  the  observed  antecedents,  A  +  B  -f-  C,  are  all  the 
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antecedents  really  present ;  because  often  true  causes  remain  lono' 
latent.  Second.  The  same  effect,  X,  may  be  caused  at  different 
times  by  different  true  causes.  For  instance,  fulminate  of  mer- 
cury explodes  under  heat;  it  also  explodes  under  percussion. 
Sensible  caloric  is  emitted  by  the  solar  rays ;  by  compression  of 
a  gas ;  by  friction ;  by  chemical  actions.  If,  then,  we  were  safe 
from  the  presence  of  a  latent  cause  among  the  antecedents,  all 
that  we  should  prove  by  the  method  of  agreement  would  be :  A 
is  one  cause  of  X  (while  there  may  be  others).  But  this  would 
be  no  mean  result ;  for  it  would  give  us  thus  much  of  power  over 
nature,  that  we  should  know  (whether  or  not  X  could  be  produced 
by  other  means)  we  could  always  produce  it  when  we  could,  coeteris 
paribus,  produce  A.  Third.  -One  effect  may  be  the  result  of  the 
combination  of  two  or  more  causes.  And  this  single  effect  may 
be  the  total  of  what  would  have  been  the  two  separate  effects  of 
the  two  causes,  acting  severally ;  as  when  two  mechanical  forces 
moving  in  different  lines,  propel  a  mass  along  the  diagonal  of  the 
"parallelogram  of  forces."  Or,  the  mixed  effect  may  present  itself 
in  a  new  form,  concealing,  by  its  apparent  heterogeneity,  both  the 
causations ;  as  when  the  affinities  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali  form  a 
neutral  salt,  which  exhibits  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  reaction.  In 
view  of  this  third  truth,  it  is  evident  the  "method  of  agreement" 
may  not  tell  us  absolutely  whether  A  is  the  cause  of  X,  or  A  with 
which  other  antecedent  combined.  Again,  since  A  may  itself  be, 
along  with  X,  one  of  a  pair  of  effects  of  a  latent  cause,  all  we 
can  conclude  is,  either  A  is  cause  of  X,  or  is  an  invariable  func- 
tion of  an  unknown  cause  of  X.  The  method  of  agreement, 
then,  does  not  give  us  an  absolute  demonstration,  unless  we  have 
means  of  knowing  that  the  observed  antecedents,  A  +  B  +  C, 
A  +  D  +  E,  etc.,  are  the  only  antecedents  present  in  each  se- 
quence— that  no  casual  antecedent  is  left  undetected. 

2.  The  "Method  of  Difference"  is  applicable  to  the  following 
case.  A  set  of  sequences  is  ascertained,  in  which,  when  a  given 
antecedent  is  present,  a  given  consequent  is  also  present ;  but 
when  that  antecedent  is  absent,  that  consequent  is  also  absent. 
Thus,  A+B  +  C  are  followed  by  X  +  Y  +  Z.  But  B  +  C  are  only 
followed  by  Y  +  Z.     Here  the  reasoning   proceeds  on   this  pre- 
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mise:  because  this  antecedent  A  cannot  be  excluded  without  ex- 
cluding the  effect  X,  it  must  be  the  efficient  cause  of  X.  The 
<!anon  derived  may  be  thus  stated :  Whenever  the  absence  of  a 
frivcn  antecedent  is  followed  by  the  absence  of  the  effect,  all  the 
©thor  circumstances  remaining  the  same,  that  is  the-  true  cause. 
The  law  may  consequently  be  inferred,  that  A  will  always  pro- 
duce X,  cceteris  paribus.  For*  instance,  let  the  problem  be  to  as- 
certain the  true  cause  of  the  corrosion  or  calcination  of  a  metal, 
as  iron.  It  is  found  that  sometimes  heat  and  atmosphere  are 
present;  at  other  times  heat  without  atmosphere.  In  the  former 
cases  corrosion  always  followed;  but  when  the  atmosphere  was 
excluded,  there  was  no  corrosion.  The  cause  of  corrosion  must, 
then,  be  in  the  air ;  farther  experiment  confirms  this,  by  showing 
it  is  in  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  .  "  ■.       V   .i:^^ 

So  far,  then,  as  we  can  know  that  the  second  set  of  sequences, 
in  wliich  the  effect  failed,  differed  from  the  former  set  in  which  it 
had  place,  only  in  one  circumstance^  we  know  that  the  true  cause 
is  in  that  circumstance.  This  is  the  canon  on  which  most  of  our 
experimental  inductions  in  practical  life  proceed.  It  is  the  one  of 
which  experiment  usually  seeks  to  make  use.  For  it  is  this  feature 
which  experiment  is  most  often  able  to  realise ;  the  reproduction, 
namely,  of  the  identical  sequence,  abating  one  single  known  cir- 
cumstance, which  has  been  observed  before.  Hence  the  method 
of  difference  is  both  more  feasible  and  more  definite  in  its  con- 
clusions than  the  method  of  agreement.  Indeed,  the  chief  value 
of  the  latter  is  to  suggest  a  probability  which  points  to  the  hy- 
pothesis indicating  the  experiment  which  will  test  it.  By  the 
experiment  thus  suggested,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  method  of 
difference,  and  the  probability  of  the  law  of  cause  is  either  estab- 
lished or  exploded. 

But  the  method  of  difference,  when  most  rigidly  applied,  only 
proves  that  A  is  one  cause  of  X.  It  does  not  prove  that  X  may 
not  be  also  produced,  in  other  times  and  places,  by  other  causes. 
It  may,  however,  be  again  remarked,  that  this  gives  us  so  much, 
at  least :  that  A,  given  similar  conditions,  will  always  produce 
X.  Reflection  will  show,  also,  that  this  method  may  be  used  in 
the  counterpart,  or  a  posteriori  way.     Whatever  antecedent  is  al- 
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ways  absent  when  the  effect  X  fails,  all  other  circumstances  re- 
maining the  same,  is  a  cause  of  X.  But,  because  this  canon 
proves  that  A  always  produces  X,  it  does  not  follow  by  the  con- 
verse that  every  X  was  produced  by  A.  To  the  heedless  mind, 
the  two  propositions  may  seem  almost  identical ;  but  they  are; 
really  diftcrent,  and  the  second  may  be  false.  Its  falsehood  ap- 
pears from  the  admission  that  similar  effects  are  often  produced 
at  other  times  by  wholly  distinct  and  independent  causes.  Ob- 
servation may  have  proved  tliat  all  solar  rays  directly  produce 
calefaction ;  but  it  is  entirely  erroneous  to  say  all  calefaction  is. 
from  solar  rays  directly.  Few  cautions  are  more  important  than 
this,  which  reminds  the  inductive  reasoner,  that  Avhile  like  causes 
give  like  effects,  like  effects  do  not  prove  like  causes. 

In  this  reasoning,  we,  of  course,  use  the  word  cause  in  the  sense 
of  concrete  causal  antecedent.  If  it  is  taken  in  the  more  abstract 
sense  of  the  efficient  energy  present  in  the  concrete  causal  antece- 
dent, it  may  be  a  probable  hypothesis,  that  the  energy  is  the 
same  in  these  several  concrete  causes.  Thus,  let  the  effect  be 
calefaction.  It  may  l>e  caused  by  the  sun's  rays,  or  by  combus- 
tion, or  by  some  other  form  of  chemical  action,  or  by  friction,  or 
by  percussion,  or  by  a  modified  current  of  galvanism.  This  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  same  effect  does  not  always  come  from 
the  same  (concrete)  cause.  But  the  physicist  may  claim  that  the 
molecular  energy,  causing  the  sensible  effect  of  calefaction,  may 
be  the  same  energy  in  all  these  different  antecedents.  If  so,  there 
is  an  abstract  sense  in  which  the  effect,  calefaction,  proceeds  from 
the  same  cause  all  the  time.  To  affirm  or  deny  this  is  equally 
unnecessary  to  our  purpose. 

3.  The  third  method  may  be  regarded,  from  one  point  of  view, 
as  a  double  application  of  the  first,  or  as  a  combination  of  the  first 
and  second.  The  method  of  difference,  as  we  saw,  is  the  one  to 
which  our  intentional  experiments  usually  appeal.  Having  ob- 
served a  number  of  cases  in  which  a  cluster  of  antecedents, 
A  +  B  +  C,  is  followed  by  several  consequents,  X,  Y,  Z,  and  having 
surmised  that  A  causes  X,  we  construct  a  designed  sequence,  in 
which  the  cluster  of  antecedents  is  in  all  respects  the  same,  ex- 
cept the  exclusion  of  A.    If  X  disappears  out  of  the  consequents. 
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yfQ  reason  that  A  is  a  true  cause  of  X.  But  in  the  study  of 
'  nature,  instances  may  well  arise  in  which  we  cannot  control  the 
antecedents  A  +  B  +  C,  so  as  to  procure  the  rispofB  +  C  without  A. 
Whiit  can  we  do  ?  The  third  method  answers :  observe  and  record 
all  tlie  instances  in  nature  where  B  +  C  occur  without  A,  and  prob- 
ably Avith  some  other  phenomenon,  as  B  +  C  +  D,  or  B  +  D+E,  etc. 
If  we  find  that  all  these  clusters  of  antecedents,  however  else  they 
may  differ,  agree  in  the  omission  of  A  and  also  in  the  failure  of 
X,  the  probability  is  increased  that  A  is  an  efficient  cause  of  X. 
We  have  made  two  different  applications  of  the  method  of  agree- 
ment, one  affirmative  and  the  other  privative,  and  they  concur  in 
pointing  to  A  as  a  real  cause  of  X.  As  an  example:  the  ques- 
tion was,  Which  is  the  real  efficient  of  the  anodyne  effect  in  crude 
opium  ?  This  is  known  to  be  a  complex  gum.  It  is  also  known  to 
€ont{iin,  as  one  of  its  "proximate  principles,"  the  alkaloid  known 
as  morphia.  Every  time  the  crude  gum  is  given,  including  the 
morphia,  an  anodyne  effect  follows.  This  is  no  demonstration. 
Let  us  now  suppose  that  organic  chemistry  has  not  yet  given  us 
the  ability  to  extract  the  morphia  alone  from  the  crude  gum ; 
with  an  exact  certainty  that  we  took  out  nothing  else  and  left  the 
opium,  in  all  other  respects,  what  it  was  before.  This  inability 
prevents  our  resorting  at  once  to  the  definite  method  of  difference. 
But  we  may  collect  all  known  gums  any  ways  akin  to  opium,  con- 
taining other  proximate  principles  which  it  contains,  and  admin- 
ister tliem.  If  we  find  that  among  the  various  effects  of  the  vari- 
ous drugs,  the  anodyne  effect  fails  in  all  which  lack  morphia,  we 
adopt  the  probable  opinion  that  this  is  the  real  anodyne  agent. 
But  the  wise  physician  will  remember  that  this  is  short  of  demon- 
stration. The  uncertainty  always  attaching  to  the  method  of  dif- 
ference may  be  diminished,  but  cannot  be  annihilated  by  doubling 
the  testimony.  Thus,  in  the  instance  taken,  the  first  set  of  cases 
would  still  leave  some  doubt  whether  some  undiscovered  element 
in  tlic  crude  opium,  or  some  combination  thereof  with  known  ele- 
ments, might  not  be  the  efficient ;  and  in  the  second  set  of  cases, 
where  morphia  was  absent,  and  the  anodyne  effect  also  failed,  it 
would  not  be  demonstrated  but  that  the  new  drugs  given  con- 
tained some  element  counteracting  an  anodyne  effect,  which,  but 
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for  this,  might  still  have  been  emitted  in  the  absence  of  morphia, 

4.  The  fourth  method  has  been  termed  that  of  residues.  Case» 
which  present  a  plurality  of  antecedents,  followed  by  a  plurality  of 
conse(|uents,  are  analysed  by  it  until  one  pair  is  left  unaccounted 
for.  This  may  then  be  concluded  to  be  cause  and  eifect.  'Wq 
result  observed  i&,  that  A-f-B-hC  are  frc()[uently  followed  by 
X  +  Y  +  Z.  Now,  if,  in  any  valid  way,  it  has  been  proved  tliat 
A  is  the  cause  of  X,  and,  if  single,  produces  only  X,  and  that  B 
produces  only  Y,  then,  although  As^e  may  not  experimentally  in- 
sulate Z  in  any  separate  case,  it  may  be  concluded  that  C  is  tlie 
triie  cause  of  Z.  For,  the  causal  efficiency  of  A  having  been 
traced  into  X  and  of  B  into  Y,  there  is  no  source  to  Avhich  to 
ascribe  Z,  except  to  C.  Every  effect  must  have  a  present  cause. 
Obviously,  to  render  this  method  a  complete  demonstration,  we 
should  be  able  to  know  that  A,  B,  and  C  are  the  only  possible 
causes  present.  For  if  a  fourth  antecedent,  D,  remains  in  addi- 
tion to  Cj  it  may  be  proved  that  A  has  expended  its  efficiency  in 
producing  X,  and  B  in  producing  Y ;  and  it  will  still  be  an  un- 
settled problem,  whether  C  or  D,  or  a  combination  of  the  two, 
produces  Z.     The  elimination  is  incomplete. 

5.  Another  method  remains,  which  may  be  applicable  where, 
in  conse(iuence  of  the  inability  to  experiment,  the  exact  applica- 
tion of  previous  methods  may  be  impracticable.  This  may  be 
called  the  inference  from  eorrespondmrj  variations.  A  given  state 
or  change,  which  we  call  A,  is  often  seen  to  be  followed  by  a 
change  called  X.  This  suggests,  as  has  been  so  often  said,  only 
a  probability  that  A  is  the  efficient  cause  of  X.  But  if  a  varia- 
tion in  the  action  of  A  is  seen  to  be  followed  by  a  corresponding 
variation  in  the  occurrence  of  X,  the  probability  strengthens.  If 
a  second  and  a  third  variation  in  A  is  followed  by  still  other  cor- 
responding changes  in  X,  the  evidence  grows  rapidly  towards  cer- 
tainty. This  variation  in  the  antecedent  may  be  not  only  in 
(quantity,  but  also  in  directiofi  of  its  action,  or  in  some  other  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  still  it  gives  us  this  inference.  The  nature  of 
the  proof  is  this:  if  a  given  antecedent  had  no  power  over  a  con- 
sequent, a  modification  of  that  antecedent  would  have  no  influence 
on  that  consequent.     Hence,  when  the  modification  of  the  one  is 
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invariably  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  modification  of  the 
other,  it  seems  plain  that  there  must  be  some  causal  tie.  But  it 
is  not,  therefore,  certain  that  the  tie  is  direct ;  the  two  circum- 
stances which  change  together  may  be  connected  as  two  functions 
of  some  more  recondite  cause.  Until  we  are  able  by  some  experi- 
ment or  reasoning  to  exclude  this  hypothesis,  our  induction  by 
observing  corresponding  variations  is  not  complete. 

Examples  of  this  method  may  be  found  in  the  conclusion  that 
increments  of  heat  are  the  causes  of  the  successive  expansions  of 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer.  We  observe  that,  the  more 
heat,  the  more  expansion ;  the  less  heat,  the  less  expansion.  An- 
other application  of  this  induction  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
causes  of  the  variations  in  the  height  of  the  tides.  It  was  observed 
that  when  the  conjunction  or  opposition  of  the  sun  and  moon  was 
most  complete,  the  spring-tides  occurred;  when  they  were  less 
complete,  the  tides  were  lower;  and  when  the  two  luminaries 
were  farthest  from  a  conjunction  or  opposition,  a  whole  quadrant 
apart  in  the  ecliptic,  the  least,  or  neap-tides,  occurred.  Hence, 
we  concluded  that  the  concurrence  of  the  traction  of  the  moon's 
force  with  the  sun's,  in  the  same  line,  is  the  cause  of  the  higher 
tide. 

If  the  corresponding  variations  in  the  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent are  variations  in  quantity,  and  especially  if  they  maintain 
an  exact  proportion  in  their  increase  or  decrease,  such  as  can  be 
measured  by  numerical  ratios^  the  induction  is  very  clear.  The 
doubling  of  A  results  in  the  doubling  of  X,  the  eifect;  the  quad- 
rupling of  A  in  the  quadrupling  of  X,  for  instance.  Then  A  is 
clearly  the  cause  of  X,  or,  at  least,  a  regular  function  of  a  cause 
of  which  X  is  an  analogous  function.  And  the  latter  conclusion 
enables  us  to  predict  the  future  result  as  certainly  as  the  former. 
But  the  variations  may  be  in  other  circumstances  than  quantity. 
For  instance,  if  a  given  body  is  surmised  to  be  the  cause  of  motion 
in  another  body,  and  if  the  direction  of  the  produced  motion 
changes  regularly  in  correspondence  with  the  changed  direction 
of  the  first  body,  we  conclude  that  our  surmise  is  correct.  Or 
else,  again,  both  motions  are  functions  of  some  force  not  yet  de- 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  3 — 5. 
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tectod,  to  which  they  are  both  related  by  a  causal  tie;  so  that  the 
regularity  of  the  observed  law  of  motion  is  safely  assumed. 

These  five  methods  of  interpreting  nature,  with  their  canons, 
appear  to  present  all  the  valid  means  in  the  possession  of  science. 
No  other  are  suggested.  But  the  following  reasoning  seems  to 
show  that  there  can  be  no  other.  If  the  antecedent,  which  seems 
to  be  next  the  effect,  could  be  surely  known  in  every  case  to  be 
really  the  nearest  antecedent,  no  canons  of  induction  would  neiMl 
to  be  applied.  The  simple  observation  would  directly  show  us 
the  causal  tie,  and,  therefore,  the  natural  law.  (It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  by  nearest  antecedent  is  not  meant  the  one  near- 
est in  time  or  space;  for  in  this  sense  an  inefficient  may  be  as 
close  to  the  effect  as  an  efficient  antecedent ;  but  we  mean  tlie 
nearest  in  the  sense  of  efficiency.)  The  whole  problem,  then,  is 
to  make  sure  that,  between  the  effect  and  the  nearest  visible  ante- 
cedent, some  invisible  or  unnoted  antecedent  has  not  come.  Now, 
the  only  ways  to  test  this,  in  man's  power,  are  by  some  elimina- 
tion of  parts  of  the  sequences,  or  some  variation  of  parts.  The 
methods  of  agreement,  difference,  and  residues,  if  applied  in  their 
direct  and  converse  modes,  exhaust  all  the  eliminations  practi- 
cable, whether  of  causal  or  non-causal  antecedents,  or  of  essential 
or  non-essential  sequents.  The  method  of  corresponding  varia- 
tions completes  the  use  of  the  remaining  resource.  These  methods 
are  but  the  effectuating  of  that  task  which  the  sagacity  of  Lord 
Bacon  pointed  out:  the  separation  of  the  irrelevant  instances  from 
our  observed  sequences,  so  that  the  truly  causal  ones  may  be  dis- 
closed'. That  which  he  foreshadowed,  the  slow  and  painstaking 
care  of  other  philosophers  has  carried  out  to  its  details,  and  pre- 
sented with  more  exactitude.  It  may  be  rash  to  assert  that  no 
other  method  for  separating  the  post  hoc  from  the  propter  hoe 
will  be  added  by  the  future  advancements  of  logic.  Thus  far  this 
critical  science  has  advanced  in  the  ablest  hands  of  our  day. 

Dr.  Whewell  impugns,  indeed,  these  methods  as  artificial  and 
fruitless.  He  questions  whether  it  is  by  them  truth  is  really  dis- 
covered, and  challenges  Mr.  Mill  to  name  the  important  physical 
laws  which  the  discoverers  have  professed  to  reach  by  either  of 
these  methods.     The  answer  to  this  view  is,  first,  to  deny  Whe^Y- 
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ell's  allegation.  All  the  valid  inductions  of  common  experience 
and  of  inductive  science  have  been  virtually  made  by  these 
"methods."  And,  as  we  remarked,  experiment,  the  great  lever 
of  induction  in  the  physjcist's  hands,  is  both  a  virtual  and  a  for- 
mal appeal  to  the  "method  of  diiference."  The  second  answer 
is,  that  a  logical  science,  in  one  sense,  has  not  for  its  end  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  in  the  sense  of  the  invention  of  it,  but  the  proper 
function  of  logic  is  to  test  the  processes  of  invention  after  they  are 
suggested.  Logic  is  the  critical  science.  The  syllogism,  in  its 
other  or  deductive  aspect,  is  not  the  inventive  organon.  Its  office 
is  to  sit  as  judge  on  the  processes  of  deductive  thought  which 
claim  to  lead  to  truth.  The  function  of  the  syllogism  is  to  hold 
up  its  form  as  a  standard  of  those  relations  of  propositions  which 
make  illations  valid,  that  the  professed  reasonings  presented  by 
the  inventive  faculty,  suggestion,  may  be  tried  by  that  sure  rule. 
So,  the  rules  of  the  inductive  syllogism  are  not  claimed  to  be  valu- 
able because  they  are  suggestive  of  unseen  truths,  but  because 
they  try  and  discriminate,  in  the  suggestions  supposed  or  claimed 
to  be  inductive,  between  the  valid  and  the  invalid.  The  processes 
which  are  active  in  leading  to  the  unknown  truth  are  observation, 
hypothesis,  and  the  "scientific  imagination,"  with  experiment. 
Again,  it  is  but  seldom  that  the  vigorous  minds  which  have  rea- 
soned deductively  to  valuable  truths,  have  expressed  their  argu- 
ments in  formal  syllogisms.  Even  geometers  do  not  do  this,  with 
all  the  exactness  of  their  noble  science.  The  reasoner  does  not 
usually  proceed  farther  than  using  enthymemes  or  sorites  in  the 
formal  statement  of  his  arguments;  often  he  is  not  even  so  formal 
as  this.  But  none  the  less  is  the  syllogism  the  full  form  of  each 
valid  step ;  and  the  test  of  its  validity  is,  in  the  last  resort,  whether 
the  step  can  be  stated  in  a  syllogism  of  lawful  mode  and  figure.  So 
it  may  be  true  thafu  Galileo,  a  Newton,  a  Franklin,  a  Maury, 
may  not  have  expressed  his  inductive  argument  in  the  technical 
form  of  either  of  the  five  methods.  But  if  his  induction  is  demon- 
strative, lie  has  virtually,  if  informally,  employed  them.  The  test 
of  its  validity  is,  in  the  last  resort,  whether  his  inductive  process 
can  be  expanded  into  one  of  them,  and  find  in  it  its  full  and  ex- 
act expression. 
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But  it  has  been  admitted  that  even  these  methods  of  induction 
do  not  always  lead  to  absolutely  demonstrated  results.  The  in- 
sufficiency of  the  method  of  agreement  was  clearly  evinced :  either 
one  of  three  contingencies  (see  p.  505)  would  vitiate  the  conclu- 
sion. Even  the  method  of  difference,  the  most  exact  of  all,  we 
found  (see  p.  507)  only  gave  an  absolutely  certain  result,  on  con- 
dition we  could  know  positively  that,  between  the  two  sequences, 
A+B  +  C,  followed  by  X  +  Y  +  Z,  and  B-f  C  followed  by  Y-i-Z, 
•we  had  made  no  difference  among  the  antecedents  except  the  ex- 
clusion of  A.  But,  obviously,  that  is  a  thing  very  hard  for  us, 
in  most  cases,  to  know  positively,  and  in  many  cases  impossible 
to  know.  Yet,  if  it  is  not  known,  our  inference  that  A  is  the 
efficient  of  X,  is  not  absolutely  sure,  because  the  possibility  re- 
mains that  the  failure  of  X  to  'appear  among  the  second  set  of 
effects  may  be  due,  not  solely  to  the  absence  of  A  from  among 
the  antecedents,  but  to  that  other  unnoticed  change  which  was 
made  among  them  when  removing  A.  Hence,  another  work  re- 
mains before  an  inductive  demonstration  is  complete.  This  is 
Verification. 

Now,  obviously,  one  approximate  method  of  verification  is  to 
apply  a  second  method  and  canon  of  induction,  or  a  third,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  first.  If  they  give  the  same  result,  the  probable  evi- 
dence mounts  up  towards  certainty  with  a  multiplying  ratio.  But 
in  many  cases  only  one  method  is  applicable.  The  most  com- 
plete verification  is  obtained  by  experimenting  backwards.  Hav- 
ing reasoned  to  the  conclusion  that  X  is  the  effect  of  A,  the  stu- 
dent of  nature  constructs  an  experiment,  in  which  A  is  made  to 
arise  alone.  If  X  follows,  and  the  conditions  of  the  case  are 
such  he  can  know  that  no  other  antecedent  capable  of  producing 
X  has  been  present,  his  induction  is  verified.  Of  this  the  method 
of  Franklin  is  an  instance,  when  he  completed  the  inductive  argu- 
ment that  the  lightning  of  the  clouds  is  electricity.  His  experi- 
ments on  electrical  bodies,  and  his  observation  of  the  lightnings, 
had  suggested  the  belief  that  the  causal  energy  was  the  same. 
This  was,  so  far,  only  an  induction  by  comparison  and  simple 
enumeration  of  instances.  The  lightnings  were  apparently  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  electric  energy.    Now, 
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if  the  two  are  in  reality  the  same  energy,  the  lightning  should 
experimentally  produce  all  the  known  effects  of  the  electric  ex- 
citement. To  verify  this,  as  is  known,  Franklin  availed  himself 
of  the  ingenious  expedient  of  the  kite.  He  thus  found  that  a 
conductor,  excited  no  otherwise  than  from  the  energy  of  the  light- 
ning cloud,  emitted  the  spark,  communicated  the  muscular  shock, 
charged  the  Leyden  jar,  and  did  all  that  the  electrical  machine 
had  done.  Thus,  an  only  probable  induction  was  verified  and 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  certainty.    ,    .4    ,4:  v        ;,;  ' 

Verification  is  not  confined  to  experiment ;  but  sometimes  a 
sagacious  observation  of  nature  will  detect  her  giving  the  con- 
firmation. Of  this  the  most  splendid  instance  is  the  confirmation 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  hypothesis  of  the  orbitual  movements  of 
the  planets  by  the  force  of  gravity.  He  had  these  data  of  proba- 
bility. The  law  of  inertia  seemed  to  give  a  cause  for  a  tangential 
motion  absolutely  constant.  But  Copernicus  and  Galileo  had 
taught  that  the  planetary  motions  were  orbitual  around  the  sun 
as  a  centre.  There  Avas  the  great  mechanical  law  of  the  paralr 
lelogram  of  forces,  which  teaches  as  that  the  mass  acted  on  by 
two  momenta  in  two  lines,  will  move  in  the  diagonal.  Add  to 
the  inherent  tangential  momentum^  then,  a  centripetal  force,  and 
the  orbitual  motion  seems  accounted  for.  Of  this  orbitual  com- 
pound motion,  the  centripetal  element  appeared  as  real  a  falling 
to  the  centre  as  that  of  the  stone  (or  the  famous  apple)  falling  to 
the  earth.  But  now  our  terrestrial  experiences  had  taught  him 
most  familiarly  how  this  falling  to  the  earth  is  the  effect  of 
gravity.  The  lines  pursued  by  all  falling  bodies  tend  to  the 
earth's  centre.  Obviously  the  earth  draws  them  to  her  centre. 
Now,  this  attraction  of  gravity  acts  not  only  at  the  earth's 
surface,  but  above  its  surface  to  the  highest  distances  attained 
by  mountains  and  balloons.  It  obviously  acts  on  the  clouds 
and  their  contents.  Why  suppose  it  limited  at  all  ?  Make  the 
supposition  that  it  is  universal,  though  diminishing  in  intensity 
with  distance,  and  why  may  not  this  be  the  very  reason  of  all 
these  centripetal  motions  ?  Can  one  guess  by  what  ratio  the 
force  of  gravity  Avill  diminish  with  distance  ?  If  it  expands 
Itself  in   every  direction   around   its   centre,   it   would   appear 
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that  its  intensity  in  each  point  should  diminish  by  the  same  ratio 
by  which  the  surface  of  a  sphere  increases;  that  is,  with  the 
square  of  the  radius.  May  it  not  be,  then,  that  while  the  tan- 
gential motion  of  each  planet  is  but  the  original  impulse  in  a 
straight  line,  preserved  absolutely  constant  by  inertia,  the  cen- 
tripetal or  falling  motion  compounded  therewith,  is  just  the  effect 
of  this  gravitation,  acting  with-  an  energy  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  distances? 

Such  was  the  dazzling  hypothesis.  (We  profess  to  state  it,  of 
course,  not  in  the  very  words  of  Newton,  but  in  the  tenor  of  liis 
expositors.;  But  he  was  too  good  a  logician  to  assume  it  as 
proved  ;  he  had  a  probable  induction  thus  far,  nothing  more. 
Verification  was  needful.  He  first  established  the  law  of  planet- 
ary attraction,  using  Kepler's  facts  (or  so-called  laws)  as  his  minor 
premises.  Knowing  thus  the  attraction  between  the  moon  and 
the  earth,  he  supposed  a  piece  of  the  moon  brought  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  from  the  established  law  of  its  attraction, 
computed  the  quantity  and  direction  of  the  descent  this  piece 
would  make  in  one  second  when  it  came  to  the  tops  of  the  high- 
est mountains.  He  found  that  this  was  identical  with  the  descent, 
both  in  direction  aud  amount,  of  a  piece  of  the  mountain,  as 
acted  on  by  gravity.  From  the  identity  of  behavior  he  inferred 
(by  Rule  II.  of  his  Regulae  Philosophandi)  that  the  force  which 
makes  the  planetary  attraction  is  identical  with  the  force  of 
gravity.  Thus  the  grandest  hypothesis  ever  constructed  by  a 
scientific  man,  was  converted  by  this  verification  (afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  other  planets)  into  an  established  truth. 

Thus  it  is  successful  verification  which  completes  the  inductive 
demonstration.  Where  no  verification  is  possible,  many,  or  even 
most,  of  our  inductions  may  remain  but  probabilities.  But  they 
are  not  therefore  wdiolly  useless  ;  for,  first,  they  may  guide  the 
investigator  in  the  invention  of  tentative  hypotheses;  and,  second, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  may  lend  to  practical  life  a  guidance  which, 
thouiih  not  certain,  has  its  value.  But  such  an  induction  has  no 
right  to  be  set  up  as  a  proposition  in  science. 
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INDUCTION   IS    SYLLOGISM. 

• 

It  is  now  time  that  we  returned  and  redeemed  our  promise  to 
show  that  induction  is  but  the  old  syllogistic  logic,  inasmuch  as 
each  demonstrative  process  is  but  an  enthymeme,  whose  real  major 
premise  is  the  intuitive  judgment  of  cause,  or  some  corollary 
thereof.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  powerful  and  very  emphatic 
testimony  of  Mr.  Mill  to  this  doctrine.  In  Book  III.,  Chap.  21, 
he  says :  "As  we  recognised  in  the  commencement,  and  have  been 
enabled  to  see  more  clearly  in  the  progress  of  the  investigation, 
the  basis  of  all  these  logical  operations  is  the  law  of  causation. 
The  validity  of  all  the  inductive  methods  depends  on  the  assump- 
tion that  every  event,  or  the  beginning  of  every  phenomenon, 
must  have  some  cause — some  antecedent  on  the  existence  of 
which  it  is  invariably  and  unconditionally  consequent.  In  the 
method  of  agreement,  this  is  obvious,  that  method  avowedly 
proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  we  have  found  the  true  cause 
as  soon  as  we  have  negatived  every  other.  The  assertion  is 
e(|ually  true  of  the  method  of  difference.  That  method  au- 
thorises us  to  infer  a  general  law  from  two  instances :  one  in 
which  A  exists  together  with  a  multitude  of  other  circumstances, 
and  B  follows  :  another,  in  which  A  being  removed  and  all  other 
circumstances  remaining  the  same,  B  is  prevented.  What,  how- 
ever, does  this  prove  ?  It  proves  that  B,  in  the  particular  in- 
stance, cannot  have  had  any  other  cause  than  A  ;  but  to  conclude 
from  this  that  A  was  the  cause,  or  that  A  will,  on  other  oc- 
casions, be  followed  by  B,  is  only  allowable  on  the  assumption 
that  B  must  have  some  cause ;  that  among  its  antecedents  in  any 
single  instance  in  which  it  occurs,  there  must  be  one  which  has 
the  capacity  of  producing  it  at  other  times.  This  being  admitted, 
it  is  seen  that,  in  the  case  in  question,  that  antecedent  can  be  no 
other  than  A ;  but  that,  if  it  be  no  other  than  A,  it  must  be  A, 
is  not  proved,  by  these  instances  at  least,  but  taken  for  granted. 
There  is  no  need  to  spend  time  in  proving  that  the  same  thing  is 
true  in  the  other  inductive  methods.  The  universality  of  the 
law  of  causation  is  assumed  in  them  all." 

Let  us  submit  this   assertion  to  a  more  critical  examination ; 
and  first  as  to  the  method  of  agreement.  Refer  to  p.  504.     In  the 
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first  case,  or  cluster  of  cases,  we  saw  A-|-B-|-C  followed  (possi- 
bly among  other  eifects)  by  X.  In  the  second,  A+D-}-E  ;  and 
in  the  third,  A-f-F+G,  are  also  followed  by  X.  The  reasoning, 
rigidly  stated,  now  proceeds  thus  (and  that  it  may  proceed  strict- 
ly, it  is  necessary  to  make  the  supposition  that  no  other  causal 
antecedents  are  present  except  A,  B,  C,  in  the  first  case,  etc., 
which,  in  practice,  it  will  usually  be  very  difficult  to  know) :  In 
the  first  case,  the  cause  of  X  must  have  been  either  A  or  B  or 
C,  or  some  combination  of  them.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  a  uni- 
versal  a  priori  truth,  that  there  is  no  effect  without  a  cause.  This 
step  thrown  into  a  formal  syllogism  will  be: 

1.  No  effect  can  arise  without  a  cause.         .    .a .  ^^  ,       , 

2.  But  X  arose  preceded  only  by  A-j-B-j-C, 

Therefore  A  or  B  or  C,  or  some  combination  of  them,  must  be 
cause  of  X. 

So,  we  prove  that,  in  the  second  case,  A  +  D  +  E,  and  in  the 
third,  A  +  F  +  G,  must  have  caused  X.  But  next  we  construct 
another  syllogism : 

1 .  A  cause  must  be  present  at  the  rise  of  the  effect  (immediate 
corollary  from  the  intuition  of  power  and  efficiency  in  cause). 

2.  B  and  C  were  absent  in  the  2d  and  3d  cases ;  D  and  E 
were  absent  in  the  1st  and  3d  cases  ;  F  and  G  were  absent  in  the 
2d  and  3d  cases,  while  yet  X  was  always  present; 

Therefore,  none  of  these,  but  only  A  was  cause  of  X  each 
time. 

But  why  the  last  part  of  our  conclusion  ?  Why  may  we  not 
conclude  that  A  was  cause  of  X  at  one  of  its  occurrences,  and  D 
at  another,  and  G  at  another  ?    A  third  syllogism  precludes  this : 

1.  "Like  causes  produce  like  effects." 

2.  None  but  A  could  be  possible  cause  of  all  the  Xs ; 
Therefore  A  was  only  cause  of  each  X. 

Tlie  method  of  difference  (see  p.  506)  proceeds  thus :  In  one 
case,  or  set  of  cases,  A  +  B  +  C  are  followed  by  X  +  Y  +  Z.  In 
another  case,  or  set  of  cases,  B  +  C  are  followed  only  by  Y  +  Z. 
As  we  saw,  to  entitle  us  to  proceed  rigidly,  we  must  know  that 
in  the  second  case,  the  absence  of  A  is  the  only  differing  cir- 
cumstance in  the  cluster  of  antecedents ;  that  no  other  change  in 
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them  has  been  made.     We  then  conclude  certainly  that  A  caused 
X.     The  proceeding  is  a  syllogism : ' 

1.  Like  causes  produce  like  effects. 

2.  But  in  the  2d  case  B  +  C  did  not  produce  X,  which  was 
present  in  the  first  case ; 

Therefore  neither  B  nor  C  is  cause  ©f  X.  And,  since  there 
is  no  effect  without  its  cause,  A  must  be  cause  of  X. 

The  third  method  of  induction  (see  pp.  508,  509)  was  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  first,  in  which  the  affirmative  result  of  the 
method  of  agreement  was  strengthened  by  the  privative  result  of 
the  method  of  difference.  The  syllogistic  of  the  first  part  has 
been  already  given.  In  the  second  part,  the  process  is  like  that 
of  the  method  of  difference. 

1.  Like  causes  always  produce  like  effects. 

2.  But  neither  B  +  C  +  D,  nor  B,  D,  E,  in  the  second  class 
of  instances,  produced  X ; 

Therefore  neither  of  them  is  cause  of  X.  But,  as  there  can 
be  no  effect  without  a  cause,  A  was  the  true  cause  of  X. 

The  fourth  method  is  that  of  residues  (see  p.  510).  What 
observation  gives  us  is  a  cluster  of  antecedents,  A  +  B  +  C, 
usually  followed  by  a  cluster  of  effects,  X  +  Y  +  Z.  We  prove 
that  A  produces  only  X,  and  B  only  Y.  The  inference  which 
remains  is,  that  C  is  the  cause  of  Z.  The  syllogism  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Like  causes  always  produce  like  effects. 

2.  But  A  produces  only  X,  and  B  only  Y ; 

Therefore  neither  is  cause  of  Z.  But  as  there  can  be  no  effect 
without  a  cause,  the  remaining  antecedent,  C,  must  be  cause 
of  Z.  -^ 

This  formulation  of  the  inference  enables  us  to  see  with  great 
clearness  what  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  make  it  demon- 
strative. We  must  know,  first,  that  A,  B,  and  C  are  all  the  an- 
tecedents present  which  could  be  causal  of  Z  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  no  possible  cause  latent.  We  must  know,  first,  that 
A  or  B  produce  only  X  and  Y,  and  that  Z  is  not  also  another  ef- 
fect of  one  of  them  or  of  their  combination.  For  it  is  not  impos- 
sible in  itself  that  a  cause  may,  under  changed  conditions,  pro* 
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duce  a  second  effect,  different  from  the  first,  or  at  least  differently 
conditioned.  The  intuition,  Like  cause,  like  effect,  is  only  a  uni- 
versal truth  while  the  cause  is  conditioned  in  the  same  way. 

The  last  method  of  induction  is  that  by  noting  the  correspond- 
ing variations  of  antecedent  and  consequent.  If  a  change  in  the 
circumstance  of  A  is  invariably  followed  by  a  corresponding 
change  in  X,  we  infer  that  A  causes  X.  What  is  the  analysis 
of  this  inference  ?  Our  intuition  of  cause  is  of  that  which  has 
efficient  'power  over  its  effect.  This  intuition  involves  the  conse- 
quence that  only  an  efficient  cause  could  thus  invariably  propa- 
gate corresponding  change  in  a  sequent.  But  to  make  this  con- 
sequence rigid,  we  must  know  that  nothing  varies  in  the  clus- 
ter of  antecedents,  except  that  one  Of  them  which  we  suppose  to 
be  connected  with  the  varying  sequent.  For,  if  other  things 
among  the  antecedents  vary,  those  other  things  may  have  to  do 
with  the  variations  in  the  sequent.  But,  with  this  caution,  we 
may  frame  this  syllogism  : 

1.  Whatever  sequent  varies  always  with  a  given  antecedent 
must  receive  its  causal  power. 

2.  But  X  varies  always  as  A  varies,  no  other  change  causal  of 
X  concurring; 

Therefore  X  is  the  effect  of  A. 

Thus,  by  the  successive  examination  of  all  the  methods  of  in- 
duction, it  is  shown  that  they  are  all  virtually  syllogistical.  The 
simple  and  satisfiictory  conclusion  is  thus  reached,  which  unifies 
our  theory  of  logic,  and  which  also  secures  for  careful  and  sufii- 
cicnt  inductions  that  apodeictic  character  which  is  so  essential  to 
make  them  scientific  propositions,  and  which  we  yet  saw  denied 
to  them  by  so  many  great  logicians.  Induction  and  deduction 
are  not  two  forms  of  reasoning,  but  one  and  the  same.  The  de- 
monstrative induction  is  but  that  species  of  syllogism  which,  get- 
ting its  minor  premise  from  observed  sequences  of  fact,  gets  its 
major  premise  from  the  intuition  of  cause. 

R.  L.  Dabney. 


Erratum. — On  pap;e  504,  line   27,   for    "method  of  argument,"  read 
"method  of  a<:;reement." 
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ARTICLE  III. 


GOD'S  COVENANT  WITH  MAN. 


I.  God's  covenant  with  man  is  a  fundamental  fact  in  man's 
religion. 

What  God  has  done  for  man,  as  determining  man's  religion,  is 
included  in  two  facts  :  the  creation  and  the  covenant.  Given 
the  fact  that  God  created  all  things,  and  man  in  his  own  image, 
and  there  emerges  for  man  natural  religion — the  gift  of  right- 
eousness. This  is  the  religion  of  man's  first  estate.  It  proceeds 
upon  the  principle  of  do  and  live — pure  moral  goyernment. 
The  doing  is  perfect  and  personal,  the  life  is  contingent,  and  the 
status  a  servant.  The  external  light  is  the  works  of  God,  and 
the  internal  organ  of  vision,  reason.  In  addition  to  the  fact  of 
the  creation,  given  the  faot  of  God's  covenant  with  man,  and 
there  emerges  a  modification  of  natural  religion — revealed  re- 
ligion— the  gift  of  goodness.  This  is  the  religion  of  man's 
covenant  estate.  It  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  believe  and 
live.  The  believing  carries  a  twofold  righteousness,  a  personal 
and  a  federal  or  imputed.  The  life  is  justification,  and  the  status 
a  son — an  organised  body  of  sons  in  a  representative  head.  The 
external  light  is  the  word  of  God ;  the  internal  organ  of  reception, 
faitli.  The  point  especially  insisted  upon  under  this  head  is,  that 
this  overture  of  goodness  from  God  is  to  man,  not  as  fallen,  but 
as  God's  creature,  capable  of  such  "fruition"  of  God.  The  suf- 
ficient proof  of  this  position  is,  that  this  "voluntary  condescen- 
sion on  God's  part,  which  he  hath  been  pleased  to  express  by  way 
of  covenant,"  was  first  "expressed"  to  man,  innocent  and  up- 
right, in  the  garden  of  Eden.  It  oifered  to  man,  innocent  and 
upright,  the  blessing  of  justification  through  a  representative 
head.  It  still  offers  to  man,  guilty  and  depraved,  the  same  bless- 
ing by  the  same  means.  It  is  therefore  a  fundamental  and  per- 
manent fact  in  man's  religion.  If  man's  religion,  as  determined 
by  this  fact,  is  of  grace,  how  can  a  dispensation  of  religion,  based 
upon  this  fact,  be  called  a  dispensation  or  covenant  of  works  ? 

II.  God's  covenant  with  man  is  of  grace. 
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What  God  has  done  for  man  by  covenant  is  an  improvement 
upon  what  he  did  for  him  by  creation.  If,  in  man's  first  estate, 
resulting  from  the  fact  of  the  creation,  God  gave  to  man  all  that 
righteousness  required,  then  what  he  has  done  by  covenant  is  of 
goodness,  grace.  But  the  Confession,  Sec.  2,  says  that  the  first 
dispensation  of  this  "voluntary  condescension  on  God's  part" 
was  a  covenant  of  works.  So,  Thornwell :  "The  Scriptures  assure 
us  that  two  such  dispensations  (Confession:  covenants)  have  been 
instituted  ;  .  .  .  one  called  the  covenant  of  works,  ...  the  other 
called  the  covenant  of  grace."  So,  Dabney :  "There  are  but 
two  imaginable  ways,  and  but  two  known  to  Scripture — grace 
and  works  by  which  a  soul  can  win  adoption  of  life."  Likewise 
Hodge,  et  cceteri.  But  St.  Paul :  "And  if  by  groige,  then  is  it 
no  more  of  works."  If  it  be  replied  that  Paul  is  speaking  of 
sinners  under  the  covenant  of  grace  and  not  of  unfallen  creatures 
under  the  covenant  of  works,  then  let  us  call  attention  to  the  fact 
so  much  overlooked,  that  this  excludes  the  works  made  under  the 
present  dispensation.  But  further,  if  grace  for  fallen  creatures 
is  exclusive  of  works  under  the  covenant  of  grace,  would  not 
works  according  to  Paul  (if  of  works,  then  no  more  of  grace)  be 
equally  exclusive  of  grace  under  the  covenant  of  works,  if  there 
were  a  -covenant  of  works  ?  Was,  then,  the  condescension  on 
God's  part  expressed  to  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden  a  conde- 
scension that  was  in  justice  due  to  unfallen  man,  or  was  this  con- 
descension of  grace  even  to  man  unfallen  ?  Or  does  the  ques- 
tion of  man's  moral  condition,  as  fallen  or  unfallen,  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  question  whether  the  covenant  is  of  grace  or 
of  debt  ?  If  it  be  replied  that  the  condescension  is  of  grace,  but 
the  benefit  of  it — fruition  of  God,  adoption  of  life — is  of  debt  (con- 
ventional merit)  to  man  unfallen,  then  we  ask  again,  whether  what  is 
said  to  be  of  debt  in  the  covenant,  when  the  covenant  deals  with 
man  unfallen  may  not  be  said  to  be  equally  of  debt  when  the  cove- 
nant deals  with  man  fallen  ?  In  either  case,  whether  the  cove- 
nant deals  with  man  fallen  or  unfallen,  the  reward  is  of  debt  to  the 
representative  head,  but  of  grace  to  the  members.  If  the  reward 
in  the  dispensation  called  "the  covenant  of  works"  is  of  debt  be- 
cause of  the  conventional  merit  of  the  worker — the  first  Adam — 
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much  more  is  the  same  reward  under  the  dispensation  called 
"the  covenant  of  grace,"  of  debt,  because  of  the  conventional — 
absolute  merit  of  the  worker — the  second  Adam.  And'  if  there 
is  a  grace  element  in  the  first,  much  more  is  there  a  grace  ele- 
ment in  the  second.  There  is,  therefore,  in  kind,  the  same  essen- 
tial elements  of  grace  and  of  debt  in  both  dispensations.  As 
there  is  much  more  of  grace  in  the  second,  so  is  there  much  more 
of  debt  in  it  also.  The  two  dispensations,  therefore,  are  one,  so 
far  at  least  as  the  elements  of  grace  and  of  debt  are  concerned. 
Therefore,  to  distinguish  them  as  two  covenants,  calling  the  one 
"the  covenant  of  works,"  and  the  other  "the  covenant  of  grace," 
can  tend  only  to  confusion.  It  is  distinguishing  one  from  the 
debt  element  in  it,  and  the  other  from  the  grace  element  in  it, 
while  the  dispensations  themselves  do  not  determine  which  should 
be  designated  from  the  grace  and  which  from  the  debt  element. 
It  would  answer  just  as  well  to  reverse  the  names  and  call  the 
first  "the  covenant  of  grace,"  and  the  second  "the  covenant  of 
works."  If  the  first  of  the  covenants  is  of  works,  then  must  the 
second  be  of  works,  for  the  same  reason.  And  if  the  second  is 
of  gnice,  then  must  the  first  be  of  grace  also,  for  the  same  reason. 
The  second  is  of  grace,  therefore  the  first  is  not  of  works.  The 
phrase  "covenant  of  works,"  as  the  name  of  one  of  God's  covenant 
dispensations,  is  excluded,  and  God's  covenant  with  man  (as  a 
whole)  is  of  grace  ;  of  grace  when  that  covenant  deals  with  man  un- 
fallen  as  well  as  when  it  deals  with  man  fallen.  That  God  should 
deal  with  man  by  covenant  at  all,  is  of  grace.  That  God  should,  in 
his  covenant  with  man,  off'er  him  the  blessing  of  justification,  is 
of  grace.  That  this  covenant  off'er  should  be  by  means  of  a  re- 
presentative head,  is  of  grace.  And  if  for  all  these  reasons  God's 
covenant  with  man,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  of  grace  when  that 
covenant  deals  with  man  fallen,  why  is  it  not  also  of  grace  when 
it  dealt  with  man  unfallen,  since,  to  man  unfallen,  it  off'ered  the 
same  blessing — justification  by  the  same  means — through  a  re- 
presentative head,  on  the  same  condition,  "the  obedience  of 
faith"  to  the  members,  and  "perftct  personal  obedience"  to  the 
head. 

III.    God's  covenant  with  man  is  through  a  representative 
head. 
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When  God's  covenant  with  man,   as  "expressed"  to  Adam  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  is  called   "a  covenant  of  works,"  this  pro- 
ceeds upon  and  leads  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  footing  upon 
which  God's  covenant  plan  oifers  its  blessing  to  man.     This  first 
expression   of  the  covenant  is    constantly  spoken   of  as  a  legal 
covenant,  as  if  it  oifered  to  individual  human  beings  the  blessing 
of  justification  on  the  ground  of  personal  obedience.     It  is  "even 
gravely  announced  that  all  that  keeps  a  sinner  now  from  claiming 
justification  on  the  ground  of  good  works,  is  the  inability  of  the 
sinner  to  produce  the  good  works.     This  proceeds  upon  an  utter 
misconception  of  the  footing  upon  which  the  covenant  plan  offers 
its  blessing.     It  loses  sight  also  of  the  blessing  offered.     But  we 
are  speaking  now  of  the  footing  upon  which  it  is  offered.     It  is  a 
leading  characteristic  of  God's  covenant  plan,  that  its  blessing  is 
not  offered  upon  the  ground  of  personal  obedience,  perfect  or  im- 
perfect,  but  upon  the  ground  of  the   obedience  of  the  federal 
head.     So  that  even  if  it  were  possible  for  a  sinner  to  render 
what  is  meant  by  perfect  personal   obedience,   it  would  not  claim 
the  blessing  of  the   covenant,  since  it  is  not  offered  upon  this 
ground.     Had  the  first  Adam  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  cove- 
nant, his  descendants  could  not  have'claimed  the  blessing  of  the 
covenant  on  the  ground  of  their  own  individual  obedience.     For 
the  fact  is,  that  a  personal  obedience  that  disregarded  the  right- 
eousness of  the  representative  head  as  the  ground  of  justification, 
could  not  be  perfect  obedience  for  man  under  any  dispensation  of 
the  covenant.     For  God's  covenant  with  man,  as  soon  as  it  is  re- 
vealed,   becomes  thenceforth    a   fundamental  element   in  man's 
religion,  creating  an  obligation  of  its  own,  on  the  same  footing 
with  the   obligation  grounded  by  the  fact  of  the  creation.     So 
that  a  personal,  individual  obedience,  that  disregarded  the  right- 
eousness of  the  federal  head,  or  did  not  include  "the  obedience  of 
faith,"  could  not  be  perfect,  because  of  the  very  grounds  of  ob- 
ligation created  by  God's  covenant  plan,  modifying   God's  moral 
government.    So  that  there  is,  indeed,  no  sense  in  which  it  is  true 
that  the  only  thing  that  keeps  a'^inner  from  claiming  the  blessing 
of  the  covenant,  is  his  inability  to  produce  the  good  works  of  per- 
sonal obedience.     The  inability  commonly  meant  is  the  inability 
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that  results  from  depravity.  But  even  if  the  individual  to  be 
justified  Avere  without  sin,  if  his  obedience  stopped  short  of  the 
federal,  imputed  element  in  the  righteousness  demanded  by  the 
covenant,  it  would  not  claim  the  blessing.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
works  element,  a  legal  element,  in  God's  coveriant  plan,  but 
the  lefal  element  has  to  do  with  the  head,  and  not  the  members. 
This  distinction  seems  to  be  constantly  lost  sight  of,  especially 
in  speaking  of  the  first  expression  of  God's  covenant  with  man. 
When  this  first  expression  of  God's  covenant  is  called  "the  cove- 
nant of  works,"  the  mistake  seems  to  be  that  of  designating  the 
whole  plan  from  what  is  special  to  the  head.  And  so,  when  the 
whole  covenant  plan  is  called  "the  covenant  of  grace,"  this  is 
designating  it  from  what  is  special  to  the  members.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  God's  covenant  plan,  as  a  whole,  is  of  grace.  But 
the  phrase,  "covenant  of  grace,"  is  commonly  used  of  what  is 
special  to  the  members.  The  party  of  the  second  part  in  the 
covenant  includes  a  representative  head  and  individual  members. 
Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  covenant  are  special  to  the  head, 
while  other  provisions  are  special  to  the  members.  Losing  sight 
of  this,  and  asserting  of  the  whole  plan  what  is  true  only  in  refer- 
ence to  what  is  special  to  the  members,  the  result  is  inconsistency 
of  statement  and  confusion  of  ideas.  When  it  is  said,  "the  first 
covenant  was  a  covenant  of  works,"  and  the  condition  perfect 
ferxonal  obedience,  this  is  asserting  what  is  not  true  of  the  cove- 
nant as  a  whole.  It  is  true  only  as  to  what  is  special  to  the  head. 
And  it  is  as  true  of  the  second  head  as  of  the  first.  When  God 
said  to  Adam  in  the  garden,  "this  do  and  live,"  "that  do  and 
die,"  this  was  special  to  Adam  as  the  head.  The  first  head  hav- 
ing failed,  the  terms  of  the  blessing  to  the  posterity  are  not  men- 
tioned. When  the  covenant  thus  called  "the  covenant  of  works" 
is  further  described  in  the  Confession  as  promising  life  to  Adam, 
"and  in  him  to  his  posterity,"  these  words,  "and  in  him  to  his 
posterity,"  bring  in  what  is  special  to  the  members  ;  but  what  is  ' 
special  to  the  members  is  not  of  works  nor  on  condition  of  per- 
fect personal  obedience.  Was  the  life  promised  to  the  posterity 
on  the  ground  of  the  perfect  personal  obedience  of  the  individu- 
als of , the  posterity  ?     Then  what  place  is  left  for  the  head?  This 
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severs  the  body  from  the  head.  We  venture  to  suggest  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  not  contribute  to  perspicuity  to  call  God's 
covenant  with  man  "the  covenant  of  justification."  This  would 
be  designating  the  covenant  from  the  end  contemplated  by  it.  It 
is  the  blessing  bestowed  rather  than  the  means  of  bestowing  it, 
that  seems  to  be  the  leading  characteristic  of  God's  covenant  mode 
of  dealing.  This  also  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  ground  of  the 
grace  element  in  the  covenant.  The  blessing — justification — is 
to  the  angels  as  individuals.  It  is  to  man  through  a  covenant 
head.  The  condition  to  angels  is  perfect  personal  obedience. 
The  condition  to  man  is  perfect  imputed  obedience.  Ih  either 
case  it  is  of  grace,  since  it  is  over  and  above  justice  to  bestow 
justification  on  the  ground  of  perfect  obedience,  either  personal 
or  imputed.  The  reward  of  perfect  obedience,  according  to  pure 
justice,  is  contingent  happiness.  Who  can  plead  perfect  obe- 
dience, cannot  be  condemned.  It  is  of  grace  that  the  reward  of 
perfect  obedience  should  be  justification.  The  phrase,  "covenant 
of  grace,"  does  not  determine  the  extent  of  the  covenant.  It 
might  stop  at  pardon  and  contingent  holiness  and  happiness,  so 
far  as  sinners  of  mankind  are  concerned,  and  still  be  a  covenant 
of  grace.  The  phrase,  "covenant  of  justification,"  determines  at 
once  the  nature  of  the  covenant  as  of  grace  and  the  extent  of  it  as 
unto  justification,  without  confusing  what  is  special  to  the  head 
with  what  is  special  to  the  members. 

IV.  God's  covenant  with  man  is  unto  justification.  ^ 
That  fruition  of  himself  which  God  condescends  to  give  to  man 
by  way  of  covenant,  bestows  upon  man  a  grade  of  well-being  ad- 
ditional to  that  originally  involved  in  the  gift  of  the  creation. 
It  is  admitted  by  all  that  this  higher  grade  of  well-being  is  included 
in  the  blessing  of  justification.,  Man's  nature  is  so  constituted 
as  to  awaken  within  him  a  consciousness  of  the  need  of  such  a 
gift  of  goodness,  additional  to  that  which  pure  justice  affords,  in 
order  to  complete  his  well-being.  This  gift  of  goodness  which 
God  condescends  to  bestow  by  way  of  covenant,  this  is  that  mys- 
terious unknown  which  humanity  has  always  felt  the  need  of, 
without  being  able  to  define  to  itself  what  was  needed. "  Nor  is  it 
possible,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  natural  reason  should  dis- 
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cover  the  supply  for  this  great  want  of  humanity.  For  the  thing 
sought  is  not  included  in  the  principles  of  pure  moral  govern- 
ment, but  lies  altogether  in  the  will  and  purpose  of  God,  and 
therefore  can  be  known  only  as  he  reveals  it.  And  what  he  has 
been  pleased  to  reveal  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  And  the  revelation  as  to  what  man  needs 
and  has  always  needed  to  complete  his  well-being,  is  included  in 
justification — an  ended  probation,  an  indefectible  holiness,  a  con- 
firmed title  to  eternal  life  and  adoption  to  sonship  in  the  family 
of  God.  This  is  what  man  wants  and  has  always  wanted  in  or- 
der to  experience  the  perfection  of  his  well-being.  And  this  God 
from  all  eternity  decreed  to  bestow  upon  man.  This  is  the  bless- 
ino-  that  was  offered  to  man  innocent  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  in 
what  the  Confession  calls  "the  covenant  of  works;"  and  this  is 
the  blessing  God  now  offers  to  man  fallen,  in  what  the  Confes- 
sion calls  "the  covenant  of  grace."  The  blessing  of  justification, 
therefore,  was  not  included  in  the  perfection  in  which  man  was 
originally  created.  When  man  first  proceeded  from  the  creative 
hand  of  God,  innocent  and  upright,  he  still  wanted,  from  the  first, 
this  one  special  thing  to  complete  his  well-being.  He  was  innocent 
and  upright  and  happy,  but  not  confirmed  in  this  state.  This 
treasure  of  innocency  and  uprightness  and  happiness  with  which  he 
was  originally  endowed  was  intrusted  to  himself,  and  was  held  by 
himself,  in  contingency  with  an  interminable  line  of  probation 
stretching  out  before  him,  at  every  point  of  which  he  was  liable  to 
fall  into  sin  and  ruin.  The  treasure  of  well-being,  therefore,  w;ith 
which  he  was  originally  endowed,  in  order  to  be  complete,  lacked 
this  one  special  thing :  justification,  pronouncing  his  probation 
ended,  and  his  title  to  eternal  life  confirmed,  and  his  relation  to 
God  that  of  a  son.  This  finishing  touch  of  his  well-being  consti- 
tutes that  fruition  of  God  which  the  Confession  says  God  of  his  good- 
ness gives  to  man  "i?/  way  of  covenant.''  The  Scriptures  present 
the  idea  of  life  in  a  two-fold  form — the  one  contingent  happiness 
in  an  unjustified  state,  the  other  confirmed  happiness  in  a  justi- 
fied state.  The  one  is  the  reward  of  pure  justice  on  the  ground 
of  personal  obedience,  according  to  the  principle  of  pure  moral 
government  resulting  from  the  fact  of  the  creation,  the  other  is 
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the  reward  of  goodness  on  the  ground  of  the  righteousness  of  a 
federal  head  according  to  the  modification  of  pure  moral  govern- 
ment resulting  from  the  fact  of  the  covenant.  No  little  confu- 
sion results  from  overlooking  this  distinction  between  life  "under 
the  law"  and  life  "under  grace,"  e.  g.,  the  question  of  the  law- 
yer and  the  answer  of  the  Saviour.  The  usual  interpretation  is 
that  the  Saviour  in  his  answer  to  the  lawyer — "This  do  and  thou 
shalt  live" — reannounces  the  covenant  of  works.  In  our  view  the 
idea  of  a  covenant  of  works,  in  the  sense  of  a  covenant  offering 
the  blessing  of  justification  to  individual  human  fceings  on  the 
ground  of  their  own  individual  obedience  is  unknown  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. When  the  lawyer  repeated  to  Christ  the  law  of  moral 
government,  Christ  replied  to  him,  "This  do  and  thou  shalt  live." 
Was  this  offering  the  man  the  blessing  of  justification  on  the 
ground  of  personal  obedience  to  the  law  ?  Was  this,  as  Hodge 
says,  a  "reannouncement  of  the  covenant  of  works"  ?  And  was 
this  the  covenant  made  with  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden  ? 
Christ  does  not  say,  "This  do  and  thou  shalt  have  justification," 
but  "This  do  and  thou  shalt  live,"  viz.,  the  life  of  contingent  hap- 
piness in  an  unjustified  state:  thou  shalt  not  be  condemned.  A 
guiltless  creature  under  God's  moral  government  cannot  be  con- 
demned, neither  under  pure  moral  government  can  perfect  per- 
sonal obedience  claim  the  blessing  of  justification.  Therefore, 
when  our  Saviour  said  to  the  lawyer,  "This  do  and  thou  shalt 
live,"  he  did  not  announce  a  covenant  of  works  as  Hodge  says: 
that  is,  he  did  not  announce  that  justification  is  accessible  on  the 
ground  of  individual  personal  obedience.  Instead  of  this  he 
merely  announced  the  law  of  pure  justice,  the  law  of  pure  moral 
government.  This  interpretation  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  word  life  has  a  double  meaning.  Practically,  to  say  to 
a  sinner,  "This  do  and  thou  shalt  live,"  serves  as  a  schoolmaster 
to  lead  us  to  Christ.  For  a  sinner  cannot  produce  the  perfect 
obedience  which  God's  moral  government  demands  for  contingent 
life;  therefore  all  need  Christ.  The  answer  of  the  Saviour  is 
from  the  lawyer's  standpoint.  The  lawyer  had  no  higher  idea  of 
life  than  that  of  contingent  happiness.  Christ  answers  him  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  he  has,  using  the  word  live  in  the  sense  that 
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the  lawyer  used  it.     This  is  the  practical  interpretation.     There 
is  however,  a  deeper  theory  in  the  Saviour's  answer  than  the 
lawyer  had  in  mind:  it  is  that  which  results  from  taking  the 
word  life  in  its  highest  sense  and  comprehending  in  the  condition 
which  he  states — "this  do"-^the  condition  of  the  gospel  cove- 
nant.    The  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  cannot  be  per- 
fect without  taking  in  and  approving  all  the  facts  from  which 
moral  obligations  arise.     But  these  facts  include  God's  overture 
of  goodness  expressed  by  way  of  covenant.     But  the  love  which 
approves  of  God  as  he  reveals  himself  in  the  covenant  of  justifi- 
cation includes  "the  obedience  of  faith."     The  first  or  practical 
interpretation  serves  to  convict  the  mere  legalist  of  sin  (this  is 
Paul's  standpoint  in  Romans),  the  second  or  theoretical  interpre- 
tation convicts  of  sin  and  sets  forth  the  way  of  salvation  at  the 
same  time.     The  self-righteous  man,  therefore,  who  expects  to  be 
justified  on  the  ground  of  his  own  personal  obedience  bases  his 
expectation  upon  what  neither  God  nor  justice  ever  promised. 
The  very  best  that  pure  justice  could  do  for  personal  righteous- 
ness, even  if  it  were  perfect,  is  to  bestow  contingent  happiness. 
God  has  never  offered  the  blessing  of  justification  upon  any  other 
ground  than  that  of  federal  imputed  righteousness.     Neither  does 
God  offer  the  blessing  of  justification  to  individual  sinners  as  in- 
dividuals, but  as  members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  the  head. 
The  best  that  God  or  justice  could  do  for  the  self-righteous  man, 
even  if  his  own  righteousness   were  perfect,   would  be  to  bestow 
upon  him  that  contingent  happiness,   in  the  status  of  a  servant, 
which  belonged  to  man  of  right  and  justice  before  any  covenant 
was  entered  into  with  him,  offering  the  blessing  of  justification. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  the  professing   Christian  who  ex- 
pects his  own   good  deeds  or  gracious  exercises  of  soul  to  form 
part  with  the  justifying  righteousness  of  Christ  the  head.     Let  it 
be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  God's  covenant  with  man  is 
unto  justification,  not  merely  unto  contingent  happiness. 

V.  God's  covenant  with  man  after  the  fall  is  continued  in  a 
modified  form  through  Jesus  Christ  the  second  Adam  as  the  rep- 
resentative head. 

The  relation  between  God  and  man  is  determined  by  what  God 
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is  to  man  or  has  done  for  man,  in  connexion  with  what  man  is  to 
God  or  has  become  as  to  God.  Man  having  become,  as  to  God 
a  sinner,  God's  covenant  with  him  must  be  modified  to  suit  this 
new  moral  condition  of  man,  and  the  specific  form  of  man's  duty 
to  God  is  determined  henceforth  by  these  two  new  facts,  that  man 
is  a  sinner  and  God  is  a  Saviour.  As  God's  purpose  of  good- 
ness to  man  in  his  first  estate  of  innocency  and  uprightness  must 
needs  be  revealed  to  man,  so  if  this  purpose  of  goodness  still  con- 
tinues to  man  in  his  second  estate  of  guilt  and  depravity,  this 
also  must  needs  be  revealed  to  man.  God's  covenant  with  man, 
therefore,  has  been  revealed  in  two  successive  forms.  It  was  first 
revealed  to  man  innocent  and  upright  with  the  first  Adam  as  the 
federal  head.  It  was,  after  the  fall,  revealed  in  a  modified  form 
to  man  guilty  and  depraved  with  the  second  Adam  as  the  federal 
head.  The  form  of  the  covenant,  in  the  first  "expression"  of  it, 
differs  in  some  of  its  details  from  its  form  under  the  second  "ex- 
pression."    This  difference  is  due  to  the  entrance  of  sin.     Sin 

,  having  entered,  a  mere  human  being  is  no  longer  competent  for 
the  place  of  federal  headship.  Hence  under  the  second  form  of 
the  covenant,  the  federal  head  is  God-man.  Also,  in  conse- 
quence of  sin  justification  includes  pardon,  and  faith  includes 
repentance.  With  the  first  Adam  as  federal  head  under  tlie  Ih'st 
form  of  the  covenant,  what  was  actually  incurred  was  condemna- 
tion in  guilt  and  depravity.  Tliis  fatal  result  of  the  covenant  in  its 
first  form  being  from  the  beginning  known  to  God,  a  second 
federal  head  was,  from  the  beginning,  appointed  to  represent  us 
and  to  obtain  for  us  the  blessing  of  justification  from  a  state  of 
guilt  and  depravity.  The  failure  of  the  first  Adam  remanded 
the  race  back  to  the  relation  sustained  to  God  before  this  over- 
ture of  goodness  by  way  of  covenant,  with  the  addition  of  guilt 
and  depravity.     Now,  if  the  principles  of  pure  moral  government 

'  admit  of  the  first  Adam's  standing  for  the  justification  of  his  pos- 
terity from  a  state  of  contingent  innocency  and  uprightness,  then 
those  principles  of  pure  moral  government^  admit  of  like  provi- 
sions for  man's  justification  from  a  state  of  condemnation  in  guilt 
and  depravity,  provided  there  can  be  found  a  second  federal  head 
competent  to  fulfil  the  conditions  which  the  principles  of  God's 
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moral  government  must  demand  for  our  justification  from  the 
state  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  as  the  result  of  Adam's 
representation  in  the  garden. 

Here  these  two  questions  arise :  Ist.  What  is  the  moral  state 
in  which  man  now  finds  himself?  2d.  What  must  God's  moral 
government  demand  for  the  justification  of  moral  creatures  in  this 
state  ?  As  to  the  first  question,  the  testimony  is,  first,  that  all 
mankind  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  and  second,  that  the 
penalty  is  suspended  under  respite.  One  object  of  the  covenant 
with  man  was  to  fix  a  point  in  the  line  of  probation  at  which 
justification  might  take  place,  and  so  man's  destiny  be  no  longer 
a  matter  of  contingency  and  doubt,  but  of  confirmed  certainty, 
at  this  point  in  the  line  of  probation,  two  alternatives  were 
placed,  life  and  death.  Continuance  in  perfect  obedience  up  to 
this  point  in  this  line  of  probation,  would  secure  the  blessing  of 
life  confirmed  for  ever  in  holiness  and  happiness,  which  is  justifi- 
cation. Disobedience  would  secure  death,  confirmed  for  ever  in 
sin  and  misery.  The  covenant  thus  provided  for  man's  bringing 
his  probation  to  an  end,  either  in  life  or  in  death,  either  in  justifica- 
tion or  in  condemnation.  The  testimony  is  that  the  probation  of 
the  first  head  ended  in  his  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  This  act 
was  a  disobedience,  and  a  disobedience  amounting  to  a  repudia- 
tion of  God  as  his  God,  as  revealed  both  in  the  fact  of  the  cre- 
ation and  of  the  covenant.  Having  thus  ended  his  probation  in 
condemnation  instead  of  justification,  he  had  this  remaining  pros- 
pect before  him — to  bear  the  penalty  in  sin  and  misery  for  ever. 
But  here  the  provisions  of  the  covenant  under  the  second  head 
begin  to  take  efi'ect.  The  second  Adam  assumes  the  probation 
of  the  race  with  all  the  consequences  upon  it^  of  the  tall  of  the  , 
first  Adam.  Dr.  Dabney:  "The  second  Adam  perfected  for  his 
people  the  line  of  probation  dropped  by  Adam."  Again  :  "The 
second  Adam  steps  into  the  place  vacated  by  the  fall  of  the  first, 
takes  up  the  work  where  he  dropped  it."'  Again:  "The  cove- 
nant which  fell  through  in  Adam's  inept  hands  was  successfully 
accomplished  in  Christ's."  In  virtue  of  this  continuance  of  the 
covenant  under  a  second  federal  head,  a  respite  is  granted,  the 
penalty  is  lightened  and  partially   suspended.     To  what  extent 
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the  penalty  is  lightened  to  the  whole  race,  is  not  easily  deter- 
mined; but  in  general,  whatever  evil  the  human  race  suffers  in 
this  world,  is  of  the  penalty ;  and  whatever  good  it  enjoys,  is  of 
the  lightening  of  the  penalty.  The  two  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial elements  of  sin,  viz.,  guilt  and  depravity,  are  of  the  penalty. 
The  depravity  is  total  and  the  guilt  responsive.  That  the  de- 
pravity is  only  total  and  not  absolute,  is  of  the  lightening  of  the 
penalty ;  so  also  of  the  responsive  guilt.  The  moral  state  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  therefore,  in  this  world,  is  that  of  con- 
demnation unto  death  in  guilt  and  depravity,  with  a  respite  look- 
ing to  justification  through  a  second  Adam  as  the  federal  head  of 
the  same  covenant  that  "fell  through  in  Adam's  inept  hands." 

Now,  the  second  question  is.  What  must  the  principles  of  God's 
moral  government  demand  of  this  second  federal  head,  as  the 
condition  of  man's  justification  from  a  state  of  guilt  and  depravity  ? 
And  here  the  testirtiony,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  evident, 
that  in  addition  to  what  was  required  of  the  first  Adam,  the 
second  must  take  away  sin,  both  as  to  its  guilt  and  as  to  its  de- 
pravity. "For  this  the  Son  of  man  was  manifested,  that  he  might 
take  away  sin."  This  is  what  devolved  upon  the  second  Adam 
in  addition  to  what  was  required  of  the  first.  The  first  Adam 
represented  innocent  and  upright  creatures ;  the  second  Adam 
represents  guilty  and  depraved  creatures.  Therefore,  the  obe- 
dience of  the  second  Adam  must  needs  include  the  suffering  of 
the  penalty.  And  since  the  penalty  upon  the  soul  that  sinneth 
is  death,  therefore  the  obedience  of  the  second  Adam  must  be  an 
obedience  unto  death,  an  obedience  that  shall  satisfy  the  precepts 
of  the  law  for  the  acceptance  of  man  as  righteous  ;  an  obedience 
involving  a  death  ^hat  shall  satisfy  the  penalty  of  the  law  for 
man's  sin.  This  is  the  "perfect  personal  obedience"  which  is 
the  condition  to  the  second  Adam  of  man's  justification  from  a 
state  of  guilt  and  depravity.  This  is  the  righteousness  which,  at 
the  bar  of  God's  moral  government,  is  demanded  of  one  who 
would  represent  us  a  second  time  in  the  covenant  in  which  the 
first  failed.  As  to  the  other  question,  whether  there  can  be 
found  one  competent  to  fulfil  this  condition  for  us,  the  glad  tidings 
which  we  call  the  gospel,  is  that  Jesus  Christ  is  thus  competent, 
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and  has  actually  fulfilled  this  condition  as  the  second  Adam  of 
our  justification  from  a  state  of  guilt  and  depravity.  Thus 
God's  covenant  with  man  after  the  fall  is  continued,  in  a  modified 
form,  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  as  representative 
head.       .  \;,^'-  ■:-^  .'■■;■;-;.   ^.^v^vK  ■■M';V;'■■■::^•■^:;■^J;^■^■■vt:^Kv^^^^-^^ 

VI.  God's  covenant  with  man  is  ministered  through  the  revela- 
tion of  it.  ', 

Sinners  of  mankind  become  a  party  to  the  covenant  by  union 
with  the  federal  head,  and  this  union  is  by  faith.  And  since 
faith  Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God,  there- 
fore the  covenant  is  ministered  through  the  revelation  of  it. 
Faith  sums  up  the  duty  which  man  owes  to  God  as  revealed  in 
the  covenant.  The  obedience  of  faith  completes  the  union  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  members.  And  since  the  party  of  the 
second  part  is  thus  constituted  of  a  body  of  members  in  a  federal 
head,  the  promises  of  the  covenant  to  the  head  are,  in  measure, 
to  the  members  ;  and  so  also  of  the  principle  of  obedience.  This 
peculiarity  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  in  the  covenant  seems 
to  be  a  source  of  trouble  to  theologians.  Some,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  distinguish  between  what  they  call  "the  covenant  of 
redemption"  and  "the  covenant  of  grace."  In  our  view,  it  would 
contribute  to  perspicuity,  in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  to  call  God's  covenant  with  man  "the  covenant  of 
justification."  Then,  if  a  distinction  of  the  kind  referred  to 
were  made  at  all,  it  would,  in  our  judgment,  contribute  to  per- 
spicuity to  represent  the  covenant  of  justification  as  consisting  of 
two  parts,  called,  respectively,  "the  covenant  of  works"  and  "the 
gospel  covenant."  The  phrase,  "covenant  of  works,"  would  in- 
dicate the  legal  or  works  element  in  the  covenant  of  justifica- 
tion, and  the  phrase,  "gospel  covenant,"  would  indicate  the  special 
grace  element.  The  works  element  for  the  head,  and  the  grace 
element  for  the  members.  This  distinction  would  apply  to  the 
covenant  of  justification  in  both  its  forms,  i.  e.,  with  man  unfallen 
and  with  man  fallen.  There  is,  in  substance,  the  same  legal  ele- 
ment in  w^hat  the  Confession  calls  "the  covenant  of  grace,"  that 
there  is  in  what  the  Confession  calls  "the  covenant  of  works  ;" 
and  there  is,  in  substance,  the  same  gracious  element  in  both. 
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But  the  point  upon  which  perspicuity  is  sought  is,  "Who  is  the 
party  of  the  second  part  to  the  covenant?"  We  answer,  the 
party  of  the  second  part  evidently  consists  of  a  head  with  a  body 
of  members.  Now,  this  party  of  the  second  part  may  be  con- 
sidered separately — either  as  to  the  head,  apart  from  the  mem- 
bers, or  as  to  the  members,  apart  from  the  head — or  it  may  be 
considered  as  one  ivhole,  and  this  from  two  points  of  view : 
either  as  to  the  head  with  the  members,  or  as  to  the  members  in 
their  head. 

Considered  separately,  if  it  is  desired  to  contemplate  the  head 
under  the  covenant  as  the  principal  party,  apart  from  the  mem- 
bers, then  the  portion  of  the  covenant  thus  contemplated  might, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  perspicuity,  be  called  "the  cove- 
nant of  works."  The  phrase,  "covenant  of  works,"  is  a  "con- 
cise and  convenient  expression  for"  the  part  which  the  head  per- 
forms in  the  economy  of  God's  covenant  dealing  with  man.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  desired  to  contemplate  the  members  as  the 
secondary  party  of  the  second  part,  separate  from  the  head,  then 
the  portion  of  the  covenant  thus  contemplated  might,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  and  perspicuity,  be  called  "the  gospel  covenant." 
The  gospel  is  the  revelation  of  the  plan  of  justification  involved 
in  the  covenant,  setting  forth  the  covenant  offer,  and  the  seals 
thereof.  The  form  of  this  gospel  covenant  before  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  the  flesh,  is  different  from  the  form  of  it  after;  but  the 
substance  of  this  portion  of  the  covenant  is  the  same  before  and 
after  the  advent.  The  diff'erence  in  the  form  before  and  after 
Christ,  we  would  distinguish  not  as  "in  the  time  of  the  law,"  and 
"in  the  time  of  the  gospel."  It  is  the  gospel  all  the  time.  What 
is  called  "the  law,"  or  "the  legal  covenant,"  is  only  the  legal  ele- 
ment in  the  covenant,  and  pertains  to  the  head.  The  members 
must  not  try  to  fill  the  place  of  the  head.  This  is  the  force  of  the 
New  Testament  argument  against  the  legalist.  The  legalist  seeks 
to  dispense  with  a  federal  head.  On  this  principle,  "Christ  is 
dead  in  vain."  If  (the)  righteousness  (which  the  members  seek) 
were  by  the  law  (which  specifies  what  is  required  of  the  head), 
then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  The  person  thus  establishing  his 
own  righteousness  would  sever  himself  alike  from  the  body  and 
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the  liead.  Both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  set  forth  the 
terms  of  the  covenant. both  to  the  head  and  to  the  members.  The 
Ohl  Testament  typical  sacrifices,  for  instance,  set  forth  what  the 
head  was  to  do,  and  the  New  Testament  history  what  he  has  done. 
And  both  Testaments  also  set  forth  the  terms  on  which  the  mem- 
bers become  with  the  head  a  party  to  the  covenant  of  justification. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  consider  the  covenant  in 
its  essential  parts,  and  to  give  these  parts  a  distinguishing  name, 
then,  in  our  view,  the  parts  of  the  covenant  are  determined  by 
the  parts  which  constitute  the  whole  of  the  covenanting  party  of 
the  second  part.  These  parts  of  this  whole  are,  first,  the  head, 
and  second,  the  members.  If  it  be  deemed  desirable  to  give  to 
these  essential  parts  of  the  covenant  a  distinguishing  name,  then, 
in  our  view,  that  portion  of  the  covenant  in  which  the  head  is 
concerned  separately  from  the  members  should  be  distinguished 
as  "the  covenant  of  works,"  and  that  portion  in  which  the  mem- 
bers are  concerned  separately  from  the  head  should  be  distin- 
guished as  "the  gospel  covenant,"  and  both  together  constitute 
the  one  "covenant  of  justification." 

But  if  the  party  of  the  second  part  be  considered  as  one  wJiole, 
then  the  covenant  will  be  considered  as  one,  and  the  gospel  or 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  will  be  the  charter 
of  the  covenant,  containing  its  stipulations,  conditions,  and  pro- 
mises. And  the  covenanting  party  of  the  second  part  is  the  head 
witli  the  members,  or  the  members  in  their  head.  This  gives 
two  points  of  view  from  which  the  covenant  may  be  contemplated. 
It  is  perhaps  the  number  of  standpoints  from  which  the  whole 
subject  may  be  viewed  that  gives  rise  to  confusion.  The  mem- 
bers covenanting  in  their  head  is  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  plan  of  salvation  is  principally  presented  in  the  Scriptures. 
This  is  the  point  of  view  that  determines  the  language  of  tlie 
Confession  in  the  words  :  "Wherein  (in  the  covenant  of  grace)  he 
freely  offers  to  sinners  life  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ."  From 
this  point  of  view  the  condition  of  the  covenant  to  the  covenanting 
party  of  the  second  part  (the  party  being  the  members  in  their  head) 
is  "the  obedience  of  faith."  Sinners  become  a  party  to  "the  cove- 
nant of  justification"  when  they  give  the  consent  of  faith  to  ful- 
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ill  this  condition.  This  is  the  covenant  engagement  on  our  part,  of 
which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  seal,  or  one  of  the  seals,  baptism 
being  the  other.  The  whole  of  this  obedience  is  characterised  by 
faith,  that  is,  by  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  involved  in  it  is 
knowledge  received  by  faith,  hence  called  "the  obedience  of 
faith."  The  knowledge  of  which  faith  is  the  source  (for  faitli  is 
a  source  of  knowledge  just  as  reason  or  the  five  senses  are  sources 
of  knowledge  and  the  knowledge  once  received  into  the  mind 
through  this  source  determines  the  mind  or  the  will  just  as  any 
other  knowledge  received  through  any  other  source) — the  know- 
ledge of  which  faith  is  the  source  is  the  knowledge  of  what  God 
proposes  to  do  for  us  by  covenant ;  or,  as  over  and  above  what 
simple  pure  justice  would  require.  The  obedience  to  which  this 
knowledge  determines  the  will  is  evangelical  as  distinguished  froni 
that  which  is  merely  legal  or  natural.  This  evangelical  obedi- 
ence rendered  constitutes  evangelical  righteousness,  or  what  Paul 
calls  "the  righteousness  of  faith."  The  great  fundamental  fact 
to  be  borne  in  mind  concerning  this  righteousness  is,  that  it  is 
twofold  in  its  nature  and  in  its  object.  It  includes  the  righteous- 
ness of  justification  and  the  righteousness  of  personal  holiness. 
The  first  is  wrought  exclusively  by  Jesus  Christ  as  our  head  and 
representative  and  becomes  ours  by  the  consent  of  faith  to  become 
a  party  to  the  covenant  through  or  by  means  of  him  as  our  head 
and  representative  in  the  covenant.  He  thus  becomes  the  media- 
tor of  the  covenant.  He  mediates  the  covenant  between  us  and 
God ;  that  is,  he  works  the  righteousness  on  the  ground  of  which 
we  become  a  party  to  the  covenant.  And  he  works  in  us  the 
rigli4;eousness  of  personal  holiness  by  which  we  are  willing  in  the 
day  of  his  power  to  be  a  party  with  him  in  the  covenant.  Hence 
we  say  "in  the  Lord  have  I  righteousness  and  strength."  This 
po-rt  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  viz.,  the  righteousness  of  justi- 
fication, we,  in  becoming  a  party  to  the  covenant,  bind  ourselves 
to  render  by  means  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  surety.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  his  blood  being  the  seal  of  the  covenant.  His  blood 
shed  on  Calvary  sealed  his  own  part  in  the  covenant  as  our  fed- 
eral head,  and  when  we  receive  the  symbol  of  his  blood  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  seal  our  part  in  the  covenant 
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by  means  of  him  as  our  head  and  representative.  This,  then,  is 
the  way  we  render  that  part  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  which 
is  demanded  as  the  ground  of  our  justification,  and  this  is  the 
way  we  seal  our  covenant  engagement  with  God  to  render  this 
part  of  the  righteousness  of  faith.  We  covenant  to  render  to  God 
the  suffering  that  shall  satisfy  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  our  sins, 
and  to  render  the  perfect  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  law* 
which  shall  be  meritorious  ground  of  the  acceptance  of  our  per- 
sons as  righteous.  But  all  this  righteousness,  active  and  passive, 
of  our  justification  we  render  not  by  ourselves  personally — hence 
boasting  is  excluded — but  by  our  federal  head  by  whom  we  be- 
come a  party  to  the  covenant.  Hence  we  thus  do  not  make  void 
the  law,  but  establish  the  law — the  law,  if  you  please,  of  the  cov- 
enant of  works.  This  explains  the  vexed  question  of  the  legal 
element  in  the  old  dispensation  and  also  in  the  new.  It  is  the  fed- 
eral head  that  has  to  do  with  the  works  element  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual  as  a  condition  of  life.  It  shows  to  the  members  the  rule 
of  duty  and  the  condition  of  life  for  the  head.  This  part  of  the 
righteousness  of  faith  is  the  meritorious  part  of  the  righteousness 
of  justification,  on  the  ground  of  which  God,  on  his  part,  in  the 
covenant  binds  himself  not  only  to  bestow  the  blessing  of  justifi- 
cation itself,  including  pardon  and  adoption,  but  also  to  bestow 
all  that  special  regenerating  and  sanctifying  grace  whereby  we 
are  enabled  unto  the  other  part  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  which 
consists  in  personal  holiness,  and  is  our  good  works  and  reward. 
In  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  we  covenant  and  seal  our 
covenant  engagement  with  God  to  exercise  this  personal  holiness 
and  to  perform  these  good  works.  The  righteousness  of  faith,  there- 
fore, as  we  said,  is  distinctly  twofold :  it  includes  the  righteousness 
of  justification  satisfying  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  our  sins  and 
satisfying  the  precepts  of  the  law  for  the  acceptance  of  our  persons 
as  righteous.  This  part  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  is  rendered 
by  Jesus  Christ  our  head  and  representative.  It  becomes  ours, 
as  a  party  to  the  covenant,  when  we  give  the  consent  of  faith  to 
become  a  party  to  the  covenant  and  partakers  of  the  blessing  of 
justification  through  Christ  as  thus  representing  us.  We  thus 
by  faith  hold  up  to  God  Jesus  Christ  as  our  representative,  ful- 
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filling  for  us  oxidi  we  fulfilling  by  him  the  righteousness  of  our 
justification.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  considering  the 
covenanting  party  of  the  second  part  as  one.  What  is  done  by 
either  the  head  or  the  members  is  seen  dindifelt  to  be  done  by  the 
one  whole  consisting  of  head  and  members.  The  prevailing 
Scripture  representation  is  that  the  covenant  of  justification  is 
with  the  members  in  their  head,  the  members  covenanting  to  ren- 
der both  the  righteousnesses,  the  one  by  Christ  the  head,  the 
other  themselves  in  their  own  persons  as  the  expression  of  their 
gratitude  to  God  and  as  acting  out  the  life  received  from  God 
under  the  covenant.  As  to  the  meaning  we  give  the  phrase 
^'righteousness  of  faith,"  we  would  say  first:  Let  it  be  held 
fast  for  ever  that  the  phrase  "righteousness  of  faith,"  sometimes 
called  "the  righteousness  of  God,"  carries  prominently  the  idea 
of  the  righteousness  wrought  out  by  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  im- 
puted to  us  and  received  by  faith  as  the  sole  meritorious  ground 
of  our  justification.  We  would  say.  secondly:  That  the  phrase, 
"obedience  of  faith,"  in  Rom.  i.  5,  and  xvi.  26,  by  common  con- 
sent means  that  obedience  which  is  personal  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  imputed.  Hodge  says :  "The  subjective  sense  of 
the  word  faith  is  so  predominent  in  the  New  Testament,  that  it  is 
safest  to  retain  it  in  this  passage."  "It  is  that  obedience  of 
which  faith  is  the  controlling  principle."  This  obedience  ren- 
dered constitutes  a  righteousness- — the  righteousness  of  faith. 
Heb.  xi.  33,  with  Acts  x.  35.  "By  faith  wrought  righteousness" — 
the  righteousness  is  personal.  Faith  works  a  twofold  righteous- 
ness,  one  personal,  one  by  means  of  a  representative  surety. 

VII.  General  remarks. 

Now,  with  the  view  we  have  given  of  God's  covenant  with  man, 
what  becomes  of  what  the  Confession  calls  "the  covenant  of 
works"  and  what  theologians  generally  call  "the  covenant  of 
works"  ?  We  answer,  when  our  Confession  of  Faith  and  our 
orthodox  theologians  following  the  Confession  speak  of  the  "first 
covenant  which  God  made  with  man"  as  a  "covenant  of  works" 
"on  condition  of  perfect  personal  obedience,"  this  is  a  mere  side 
remark  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  inconsistent  with  the  general 
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tenor  of  the  teaching  of  our  orthodox  theologians.  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  teaching  of  our  orthodox  theology  on  this  subject,  let 
us  hear  Dr.  Dabney.  We  shall  hear  him  at  one  time  speaking 
of  the  covenant  made  with  man  as  a  "covenant  of  works,"  and 
actually  discussing  the  question  whether  the  covenant  of  works  is 
abrogated,  or  whether  Christ  reannounced  it  to  the  lawyer  as  a 
covenant  still  in  force,  whereby,  if  its  condition  could  be  fulfilled, 
justification  might  be  secured  under  it.  At  another  time  and  in 
another  connexion  we  shall  hear  the  same  Dr.  Dabney  saying 
that  "the  covenant  that  fell  through  in  Adam's  inept  hands  was 
successfully  accomplished  in  Christ's."  And  much  more  to  the 
same  effect.  Now,  what  covenant  was  it  that  fell  through  in 
Adam's  inept  hands  ?  Dr.  Dabney :  The  same  that  was  success- 
fully accomplished  in  Christ's.  But  the  covenant  successfully 
accomplished  in  the  hands  of  Christ  is  the  covenant  of  grace. 
How,  then,  was  it  the  covenant  of  works  when  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  first  Adam  ?  If  the  covenant  in  the  hands  of  the  first 
Adam  was  a  covenant  of  works,  then  what  Christ  accomplished 
was  the  covenant  of  works.  This  is  only  one  specimen  of  the 
inconsistency  of  statement  that  pervades  the  whole  of  our  ortho- 
dox theology.  .  Hodge  says  the  phrase  "covenant  of  works"  is 
a  "concise  and  convenient  expression  for  the  eternal  principle  of 
justice."  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  And  the  eternal  principle  of  justice  (he 
says)  is  do  and  live,  and  that,  when  Christ  said  to  the  lawyer, 
"This  do  and  thou  shalt  live,"  he  reannounced  the  covenant  of 
works.  This  would  make  Dr.  Dabney  say  that  Christ  "success- 
fully accomplished"  the  eternal  principle  of  justice.  Now,  as 
we  understand  it,  the  eternal  principle  of  justice,  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  do  and  live,  knows  nothing  of  a  point  in  the  line  of  pro- 
bation at  which  justification  might  take  place.  Here  is  the  great 
oversight.  If  the  covenant  with  Adam  did  not  promise  the  bless- 
ing of  justification,  how  did  it  better  his  condition?  He  could 
do  and  live  before.  If  it  left  him  where  justice  left  him,  it  was 
not  of  goodness  or  grace,  and  therefore  "the  fruition  of  God"  of 
which  the  Confession  speaks,  which  God  offered  to  man  by  cove- 
nant, amounts  to  nothing.  Moreover,  the  eternal  principle  of 
justice,  or  of  do  and  live,  deals  with  individuals  according  to  their 
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personal  righteousness,  but  the  covenant  with  Adam  offered  the 
blessing  of  justification  to  individuals  as  members  of  a  body  or- 
ganised in  a  federal  head,  and  on  the  ground,  not  of  personal, 
but  of  imputed  righteousness.  The  truth  is,  the  phrase  "cove- 
nant of  works"  is  a  concise  and  convenient  expression  for  the 
self-righteous  idea  of  justification  upon  the  ground  of  individual 
obedience.  But  this  blessing,  upon  this  ground,  neither  God- nor 
justice  ever  offered;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  covenant 
of  works  other  than  as  the  eternal  principle  of  justice  is  involved 
in  the  covenant  of  justification,  specifying  what  God's  moral 
government  must  require  of  the  federal  head  of  that  covenant. 
/  K.  M.  McIntyre. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


THE  VITAL  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  REVELATION 
AND  SOUND  LEARNING. 

Of  the  objections  brought  against  Christianity  by  its  enemies, 
none  is  more  popular  in  our  age  than  its  supposed  hostility  to  sci- 
entific discovery  and  sound  learning.  For  a  long  time  this  op- 
position was  confined  to  the  learned,  but  now  it  is  extending 
among  the  simple.  By  the  universal  diffusion  of  newspapers,  the 
words  of  the  wise  and  their  dark  sayings  have  become  the  com- 
mon property  of  mankind.  The  latest  discoveries  of  science  and 
their  supposed  correction  of  the  mistakes  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets  afford  occasion  for  many  an  infidel  sneer  in  the  draw- 
ing-rooms of  the  polite  and  the  cabins  of  the  poor. 

The  alleged  grounds  of  this  opposition  are  various.  Because 
the  methods  of  investigating  historical  truth  differ  widely  from 
those  adopted  by  the  students  of  physical  science,  the  patrons  of 
the  latter  are  fond  of  challenging  the  Conclusions  of  the  former. 
In  response  to  this  challenge  the  treatises  on  theology  which  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time  are  prefaced  with  a  formal  and  elaborate 
reasserting  of  the   arguments   in   rebuttal    of  the   testimony  of 
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critical  scientists.  Thus  the  conflict  is  carried  on  froni  age  to 
age.  But  the  popular  belief  in  the  opposition  between  Chris- 
tianity and  physical  science  is  due  more  than  anything  else,  per- 
haps, to  such  declarations  of  Scripture  as  these,  viz.  :  "I  thank 
thee,-  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  babes."  "Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called ;  but  God  hath  chosen  the  fool- 
ish things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty."  It  is  true  now,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
and  always  has  been,  that  God  calls  into  the  Church,  for  the  most 
part,  men  of  humble  origin  and  little  personal  influence.  But 
this  proves  only  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  not  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  Christianity,  which  many  fail  to  see.  The  principles  of 
Christianity  being  divine,  are  not  subject  to  the  test  of  human 
reason.  Man  cannot  rise  above  and  try  them  de  loco  superiori. 
They  are  planted  in  the  heart  of  man  by  the  hand  of  God,  and 
taking  root  there,  grow  up  into  the  head  and  manifest  themselves 
in  the  life.  Until  received  by  faith  and  in  love,  they  transcend 
all  our  powers.  But  the  facts  of  Christianity  are  to  be  tried  as 
the  facts  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  any  other  science.  Did 
Christ  rise  from  the  dead  ?  If  so,  then  he  is  divine,  and  all  he 
revealed  is  divinely  true.  This  is  so  simple  that  a  wayfaring 
man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein.  But  this  fact,  on 
which  the  great  doctrine  of  revelation  rests,  is  to  be  proved  just 
as  any  other  fact  in  history  is  to  be.  Philosophers  are  no  more 
competent  to  try  the  claims  of  the  Christian  religion  than  men  of 
plain  minds.  A  well-balanced  judgment  and  patient  persever- 
ance in  searching  for  evidence,  are  the  best  qualifications.  Vague 
notions  on  this  subject  lead  many  to  scepticism,  and  give  to 
worldly-wise  men  a  weight  of  authority  which  is  by  no  means 
their  due. 

But  the  object  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much  to  disparage  the 
value  of  the  testimony  of  the  wise  men  of  this  world  on  divine 
subjects,  as  to  show  that  the  popular  belief  in  the  extent  of  this 
testimony  is  erroneous.     While  it  is  true  that  "not  many  wise 
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men  after  the  flesh  are  called"  through  Christ,  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
into  covenant  with  God,  yet  enough  of  them  have  been  called  to 
offset  the  adverse  testimony  of  those  who  have  not ;  to  show  that 
revelation  and  human  learning  have  ever  been  allies  instead  of 
enemies  ;  that  the  connexion  between  them  is  vital ;  that  each  has 
rendered  most  effective  service  to  the  other  in  all  ages ;  that  they 
have  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other  as  coordinate  factors  in 
thfe  history  of  the  race,  and  consequently  that  the  fear  in  many 
minds  lest  the  steady  progress  in  scientific  discovery  may  eventu- 
ally overthrow  Christianity,  is  wholly  groundless.  The  Church 
thrives  on  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  science  has  ever  re- 
ceived most  valuable  aid  from  the  Church/     -   ^     ;  '    ; 


THE    CHURCH   AN    EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTE. 

In  spite  of  theories,  the  facts  go  to  show  that  the  Church  has, 
from  the  earliest  times,  kept  the  education  of  the  young  in  her 
own  hands.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  even  in  apos- 
tolic days,  if  we  may  believe  Mosheim,  schools  were  set  up  in 
which  learning,  both  secular  and  religious,  was  taught.  At  the 
end  of  the  apostolic  age,  when  the  gifts  of  tongues  and  miracles 
were  withdrawn,  the  Church,  feeling  her  need  more  than  ever  of 
an  educated  ministry,  increased  the  number  of  theae  schools  and 
kept  in  her  hands  the  control  of  education  for  many  centuries. 
When  Monkery  arose,  which  was  about  the  sixth  century,  the 
schools  became  the  lawful  property  of  the  Church  by  being  at- 
tached to  the  monasteries.  'In  this  way  it  became  possible  for 
theih  to  receive  and  to  hold  endowments  in  money  and  estate 
without  liability  to  alienation.  Such  was  actually  the  case  on  a 
large  scale.  Enlightened  princes,  like  Alfred  and  Charlemagne, 
made  large  grants  to  them  in  money,  in  order  to  raise  their  stan- 
dard of  learning.  Thus  the  schools  grew  up  into  colleges,  and 
the  colleges  into  universities.  This  state  of  things  remained  un- 
altered throughout  Europe  for  ages.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  considered  and  treated  as  Church  property,  without  char- 
tered rights,  until  the  canonical  laws  were  superseded  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  England.     Nor  were  there  any  schools  in  Europe  of 
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any  grade  that  did   not  owe   their   origin  and  support  to  the 
Church. 

The  history  of  the  institutions  of  learning  in  America  has 
been  much  the  same.  The  first  grammar  schools  in  this  country 
were  taught  by  ministers  of  the  gospel.  They  were  almost  the 
only  educated  class.  Our  colleges,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
were  founded  by  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of  traming  young 
men  for  the  ministry.  Harvard,  the  oldest  of  American  colleges, 
was  founded,  if  not  by  a  court  of  the  Church,  yet  by  individual 
ministers  and  godly  laymen,  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  minis- 
try. "Pro  Christo  et  Ecclesia'  is  her  motto  to  this  day.  The 
same  is  true  of  Yale,  Princeton,  Brown  University,  Dartmouth, 
and  nearly  all  that  were  founded  prior  to  A.  D.  1850.  The 
change  in  the  educational  system  of  the  country  made  about 
that  time,  divorced  the  schools  from  the  Church.  The  State  now 
has  the  matter  in  hand.  But  the  Church,  while  she  had  them  in 
her  possession,  made  great  use  of  them,  and  fully  proved  the 
wisdom  of  their  erection.  Of  the  thirty-five  thousand  graduates 
from  American  colleges  previous  to  1846,  as  many  as  eight  or 
nine  thousand  became  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

The  history  of  education  among  the  pagan  races  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  in  Europe  and  America.  Wherever  the 
foreign  missionary  builds  a  chapel,  a  school- house  goes  up  beside 
it.  Some  of  these  schools  have  grown  into  colleges,  teaching  a 
full  academic  course.  When,  now,  we  consider  that  these  mis- 
sionaries are  teaching  four  millions  of  pupils  in  twelve  thousand 
schools,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  languages  and  dialects,  it  is 
not  extravagant  to  say  that  the  Church  .  is  educating  the  world. 
Thus  she  fulfils  in  JDart  her  high  mission  as  "the  salt  of  the  earth.^" 
From  these  schools  come  those  who  Avill  make  the  literature  of  all 
races.  For,  while  now  and  then  a  man  of  rare  genius,  in  spite  of 
illiteracy,  becomes  a  leader  of  men,  yet,  as  a  class,  those  who  make 
letters  have  been  taught  by  others.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said  that 
a  careful  examination  of  the  calendars  of  Oxford  and  Cambridse 
discloses  the  fact  that  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
Great  Britain  since  the  foundation  of  those  institutions,  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  been  trained  in  their  walls,  and  that  many 
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of  them  have  been  first  honor  graduates.     What  is  true  of  Eno-. 
lishmen,  we  may  expect  to  be  true  of  civilised  man  everywhere. 


S-lw'-/ 


THE  CHURCH    THE    CONSERVATORY    OF    LITERATURE. 

The  decline  of  letters  in  Europe  was  consummated  by  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Northern  barbarians  into  the  Southern  and  civil- 
ised kingdoms.  Thus  the  Roman  Empire  was  overthrown  and 
almost  every  feature  of  her  ancient  civilisation  obliterated.  Lit- 
erature then  fled  for  refuge  into  the  monasteries  and  cathedrals, 
from  the  barbaric  hand  of  Goth  and  Vandal.  Here,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Church,  she  was  nourished  and  defended  through- 
out the  Dark  Ages.  During  that  long  night  of  centuries  the 
monks  trimmed  her  lamps  and  fed  them  with  oil  until  "the  eye- 
lids of  the  morning  lifted  themselves  up,"  and  the  Reformation 
ushered  in  a  day  of  light.  .     •         - 

This  fact  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties on  mediaeval  history.  Mosheim  says :  "Until  the  eleventh 
century  the  only  schools  in  Europe  were  those  attached  to  the 
monasteries  and  cathedral  churches,  and  the  only  teachers  of 
learning,  both  secular  and  religious,  were  the  Benedictine  monks" 
(Vol.  II.,  p.  150,  Carters,  1858).  Ilallam  says:  "During  this 
time  every  sort  of  knowledge  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
ecclesiastical  order.  .  .  .  But  for  the  clergy,  the  records  of  phi- 
lological literature  would  have  perished.  ...  If  they  had  been 
less  tenacious  of  their  Latin  liturgy,  the  Vulgate  ,  copy  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  their  canonical  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Fathers,  all  grammatical  learning  would  have  been  laid  aside" 
(A^ol.  I.,  pp.  26,  27,  School  Ed.,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1854).  Guizot 
is  equally  as  express.  And  even  Hume  concedes  the  truth  of  this 
statement  in  the  times  of  Alfred.  The  Troubadour  literature  is 
an  apparent  exception.  But  its  advent  into  Spain  was  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  which  we  write.  Even  if  it  had  come  in  earlier, 
it  would  not  damage  our  claim  seriously,  for  it  was  shallow,  sen- 
timental, and  short-lived.  It  was  not  worth  preserving,  and  soon 
perished.  If,  as  is  maintained,  it  was  derived  by  the  Arabians 
from  the  Nestorian  Church,  it  becomes  another  fact  in  support  of 
the  claim  of  the  friends  of  Christianity. 
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The  testimony  of  these  writers  on  history  is  vindicated  by  incon- 
testible  facts,  some  of  which  are  familiar  to  the  mere  tyro  in  his- 
tory ;  e.  g.,  the  legal  phrase,  "The  benefit  of  the  clergy,"  denoted 
the  exemption  of  the  clergy  as  a  privileged  class  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  civil  law.  The  civil  courts  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
them.  No  pain  nor  penalty  of  any  kind  could  be  visited  upon 
tlicm  for  any  offence.  Action  could  be  brought  against  them 
only  in  ecclesiastical  courts.  An  ecclesiastic  brought  before  a 
civil  magistrate  defended  himself  by  simply  showing  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Church.  This  done,  his  indictment  was  instantly 
quashed  and  his  liberty  restored.  And  to  prove  his  ministerial 
cliaracter,  nothing  was  necessary  except  to  read  a  book  placed  in 
his  hand ;  for  in  that  age,  few  but  ecclesiastics  could  read.  So 
universal  was  illiteracy  outside  the  Church,  that  some  even  of  the 
kinirs  of  England  could  not  write  their  names. 

Other  facts  might  be  adduced  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of 
the  above  cited  historians  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  the  lit- 
erature of  past  ages  was  preserved  by  the  Church  in  her  monas- 
teries and  cathedral  schools.  No  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Dark 
Ages  is  better  established.  We  say  nothing  of  the  motive  for  this 
act.  Her  praise  is  not  unqualified.  It  was  more  a  matter  of 
necessity  than  of  enlightened  benevolence  or  wise  forecast.  Her 
liturgy,  her  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  her  laws,  were  all  written 
in  Latin.  A  classical  education  of  the  priesthood  was  therefore 
indispensable.  Without  it,  no  part  of  religious  worship  could  be 
conducted,  and  their  privileges  at  law  were  forfeited. 

THE    SCRIPTURES   A    MIGHTY   STIMULUS   TQ  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

Throughout  the  Christian  era  the  human  mind  has  been  great- 
ly stimulated  and  strengthened  by  writings  on  sacred  subjects. 
First  and  principal  among  these  is  the  Holy  Bible.  Out  of  this 
have  been  drawn  those  great  doctrines  and  historical  facts  which. 
constitute  the  staple  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  literature  of  the 
world.  Before  Christ  moral  ideas  were  exceedingly  rare  in  any 
books.  Even  the  Iliad  is  almost  wholly  barren  of  them.  The  Jews 
were  the  sole  possessors  of  religious  truth  of  the  highest  order.  But 
when  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  completed  and  the  Bible  trans- 
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lated  into  various  languages,  its  influence  became  prodigious.  Its 
truths  radiate  in  every  direction  and  connect  themselves  with  all 
other  truths.  Starting  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  an 
inquisitive  mind  is  led  to  the  investigation  of  all  other  truth. 
Questions  arise,  the  answers  to  which  are  to  be  found  in  extrane- 
ous fields.  The  doctrine  of  creation,  for  instance,  starts  questions 
that  can  be  answered  only  by  the  geologist  and  astronomer.  The 
doctrine  of  divine  providence  leads  to  the  study  of  history.  The 
constitution  of  man  as  a  creature  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made, 
connects  itself  with  many  points  in  psychology.  The  Bible  is 
the  true  and  only  basis  of  moral  science.  Theology  has  been 
called  not  only  a  science,  but  the  scientia  scientiarum.  It  is  the 
centre  around  which  they  all  revolve,  the  corner  stone  of  the  tem- 
ple of  knowledge,  "the  granary  into  which  the  fruitage  of  all  the 
sciences  is  gathered." 

The  great  movements  of  the  human  mind  during  the  Christian 
era  are  the  result  of  the  study  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  dispersion  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  by  the  persecu- 
tions which  began  with  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  and  their 
preaching  the  word  everywhere  in  Jewish  synagogues,  diff"used 
the  peculia?  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  every  direction.  This 
excited  discussion,  roused  the  human  mind  from  its  lethargy,  and 
produced  a  literature  whose  effect  is  felt  throughout  Christendom 
to  this  day.  The  writings  of  the  Fathers,  however  much  they 
may  be  disparaged  as  repositories  of  thought  in  our  times,  were 
once' a  powerful  instrument  in  quickening  the  human  mind.  The 
names  of  Justin  Martyr,  the  apologist;  Eusebius,  the  historian; 
Origen,  the  expositor ;  and  Augustine,  the  philosophical  theolo- 
gian, are  scattered  thickly  over  the  pages  of  literature  during  the 
last  eighteen  hundred  years. 

The  next  great  movement  of  the  human  mind  resulted  in  the 
scholastic  theology  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  The 
founders  of  this  theology — Abelard,  Anselm,  John  Scotus,  Eri- 
gena,  Lanfranc,  and  Thomas  Aquinas — were  defenders  of  the 
faith.  Their  principal  aim  was  to  solve  the  problems  of  theology 
by  applying  to  them  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle.  Discarding  the 
old  method  of  answering  theological  questions  by  an  appeal  to 
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Scripture  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  they  submitted  them 
to  reason  and  philosophy.  True,  this  method  was  false.  It  in- 
troduced confusion,  and  finally  brought  both  the  writings  and 
their  authors  into  contempt.  The  discussion  of  the  most  enig- 
matical and  perplexing  trifles,  like  the  dead  fly  in  the  apotheca- 
ries' ointment,  made  their  writings  unpopular  and  brought  their 
good  name  for  wisdom  and  honor  into  disrepute.  Nevertheless, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  this  literature  exerted  much  power  in 
reviving  letters  aad  advancing  learning.  There  were  many  causes 
for  the  Renaissance.  The  fall  of  Constantinople,  introducing 
classical  authors  and  teachers  from  the  East  into  Europe,  the  in- 
vention of  paper,  and  especially  the  art  of  printing,  all  contibut- 
ed  much  to  this  great  event.  But  these  were  mere  auxiliaries  to 
the  main  cause.  This  lies  deep  beneath  the  surface,  as  indeed 
does  the  main  cause  of  every  great  event.  The  philosophic 
mind  seeks  "the  spirit  of  the  age"  immediately  preceding  any 
such  event  as  its  supreme  cause.  The  movement  of  many  minds 
in  the  same  direction,  the  deep  undercurrent  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, breaking  out  now  and  then  in  the  thoughts  of  some  great 
mind,  this  is  the  cause  of  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  race. 
There  were  reformers  before  Luther  and  Zwingle,  men  who  lived 
in  advance  of  their  contemporaries  and  drew  their  minds  together 
upon  a  great  subject.  The  gravitation  of  many  minds  towards  a 
common  centre,  the  cooperation  of  many  wills  upon  a  single  sub- 
ject, these  bring  on  the  issue.  No  one  individual  brings  to  pass 
any  great  event.  Nor  can  the  counter-working  of  any  single 
mind,  however  great,  prevent  the  catastrophe  when  it  is  at  hand. 
It  must  come.  When  the  mountain  has  been  tunnelled  and  the 
mine  laid  and  the  match  applied,  the  overthrow  is  inevitable. 
The  influence  of  master-minds  may  hasten  or  retard  somewhat  the 
spirit  of  the  age ;  but  to  turn  it  aside  or  dissipate  it  is  the  work 
of  omnipotence.  "Revolutions  never  go  backward."  The  his- 
tory of  almost  every  nation  affords  examples  illustrative  of  this 
fact.  Some  explain  it  by  reference  to  what  is  scientifically  called 
"The  Reign  of  Law ;"  others  by  ascribing  it  to  divine  providence. 
Explain  it  as  we  may,  the  fact  standi  that  events  of  far-reaching 
influence  upon  the  history  of  the  race,  are  the  outcome  of  a  wide- 
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spread  public  sentiment  that  has  been  gathering  force  and  "com- 
ing to  a  head"  for  a  long  time,  which  no  one  man  originated  and  no 
one  man  can  control.  This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  revival 
of  letters.  The  diflusion  of  religious  ideas  drawn  from  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  gave  an  impetus  to  the  human  mind  which  worked  it- 
self out  in  this  great  issue.  That  this  was  the  spirit  of  the  age 
preceding  the  Reformation  and  the  revival  of  letters  and  of  art  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  is  plainly  set  forth  by  M.  Guizot  in  his 
"History  of  Civilisation"  (pp.  186,  137,  School  edition),  and  his 
testimony  is  the  more  forcible  because  it  was  hot  given  with  any 
reference  to  the  question  now  in  hand.  lie  writes:  "  The  fact 
is  evident;  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  Europe  has 
been  essentially  theological.  Look  at  history  from  the  fifth  to  the 
sixteenth  centuries  and  you  will  find  throughout  that  theology 
has  possessed  and  directed  the  human  itiind.  Every  idea  is  im- 
pressed with  theology.  Every  (juestion  that  has  been  started — 
whether  political  or  historical  or  philosophical — has  been  consid- 
ered in  a  religious  point  of  view.  Tiie  spirit  of  theology  has  been 
as  it  were  the  blood  which  circulated  in  the  veins  of  the  Euro- 
pean world  down  to  the  time  of  Bacon  and  Descartes.  Bacon 
in  England  and  Descartes  in  France  first  carried  the  human  mind 
out  of  the  pale  of  theology."  If  this  is  a  correct  statement  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  Europe  before  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  furnishes  us  with  the  true  and  suflRcient  cause  of  the 
threefold  revival  of  religion,  of  letters,  and  of  art. 

Let  us  now  add  to  these  three  great  movements  of  the  human 
mind  that  of  the  .age  in  which  we  live,  which  is  characterised  by 
nothing  more  than  the  interest  felt  in  theological  questions,  and 
we  have  proof  upon  proof  for  the  opinion  that  theological  and 
scientific  enterprises  go  hand  in  hand,  that  they  are  natural  allies, 
and  that  theology,  instead  of  fettering  the  human  mind,  unfetters 
it  and  gives  it  wings  and  atmosphere  in  which  to  fly ;  instead  of 
retarding,  it  accelerates  the  progress  of  knowledge;  instead  of  de- 
nying the  right  of  free  inquiry,  demands  it,  and  is  ever  stimu- 
lating bold,  speculative,  truth-loving  minds  to  push  out  into  un- 
trodden fields  in  search  of  new  principles. 
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IT   REFORMS   LANGUAGES. 

This  fact  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  history  of  the  translations 
of  the  Scriptures  into  human  tongues,  and  the  discussions  of  its' 
doctrines  by  leading  minds.     So   different  are  the  thoughts  re- 
vealed in  the  Bible  from  those  current  among  the  unevangelised 
races,  that  the  propagation  of  these  ideas  requires  a  new  religious 
nomenclature.     The  effort  to   express  these  ideas   in  intelligible 
forms  of  speech,  compels   the  recasting  and  renovating  of  the 
mother  tongues  of  the  nrttions.     The  first  idea  in  revelation,  viz., 
tlie  unity  of  God,  ranges  far  beyond  the  highest  conception  of  the 
uneviingelised  mind.     Anderson  found  great  difficulty  in  coining 
a  word  to  set  this  idea  in  a  true  light  before  the  Chinese  mind. 
For  many  years  he  was  trying  to  invent  a  suitable  word.     The  f, 
same  difficulty  is  found  in  the  effort  to  express  many  other  scrip- 
tural doctrines.    The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  concep- 
tion of  sin  in  the  scriptural  sense.     The  Greeks  conceived  of  it 
as  physical  evil ;  and  the  finest  moralists  among  the  Romans  so 
confounded  God  and  nature,  and  so  deified  man,    that  the  scrip- 
tural idea  of  sin  was  impossible  to  them.     A  bold,  original,  cre- 
ative, and  master-mind  surmounts  the  obstacle,  but  invents  a  new 
language  in  so  doing.     Thus  did  Martin  Luther  recast  the  Ger- 
man language,   which  before  was  hard  and  inflexible.     In  his 
hands,  while  bodying  forth  the  sublime  doctrines  of  revelation,  it 
was  completely  transmuted  into,   what   another    has  called,    "a 
malleable  material  of  thought."     And  by  this  great  achievement, 
ho  endeared   himself  to  the   Germans  no  less  as  a  reformer  of 
language  than  of  religion.     The  French  language  was  an  imper- 
fect vehicle  of  thought   until   Pascal,   by  his  Provincial  Letters 
and  other  writings  on  religious  subjects,  invented  a  new  vocabu- 
lary.    Henry  Rogers,  in  his  essay  on  the  genius  and  writings  of 
Pascal,  says  :  "By  the  confession  of  the  first  French  critics,  the 
Letfres  Provingales   did  more  than  any  other  composition  to  fix 
the  French  language.     On  this  point  the  suffrages  of  all  the  most 
competent  judges — of  Voltaire  and  Bossuet,   D'  Alembert  and 
Condorcct — are  unanimous."     And  from  that  time  he  dated  the 
epoch  when  the  French  language  assumed  a  settled  form.  D'Au- 
bignd  also  bears  testimony  to  the  same  fact,   yiz. :   "Both  the 
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poetry  and  the  prose  of  the  French  hingunge  were  remodelled  by 
Port  Royal."  In  another  place  he  testifies  that  John  Calvin 
contributed  largely  to  the  same  result.  ''Tiie  French  of  Calvin," 
he  says,  "became  the  language  of  Protestant  France;  and  when 
we  apeak  of  Protestant  France,  we  speak  of  the  most  cultivated 
portion  of  the  French  nation."  Both  llallam  and  Tytler  testify 
that  Dante  began  the  work  of  remodelling  the  Italian  language. 
Chaucer  was  for  a  long  time  the  recognised  representative  of  tlie 
middle  English  literature ;  but  Wickliffe,  in  the  estimation  of 
modern  critics,  has  supplanted  him.  His  Bible  is  regarded  its 
opening  an  epoch  in  the  English  language  no  less  marked  than 
that  of  Luther's  Bible  in  the  German.  And  what  has  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  preservation  of  our  English  tongue  in  America 
as  King  James'  Vei'sion  ?  This  "well  of  pure  English  unde- 
liled  '  is  said  to  contain  but  one  word  in  twenty-nine  of  foreign 
origi?),  while  in  Gibbon  one-third,  and  in  Johnson  onc-fourtli, 
have  been  brought  from  abroad.  This  Bible  is  read  every  Sab- 
l)ath  (lay  in  all  of  our  cities,  towns,  and  rural  neighborhoods. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  families  read  it  in  concert  every  day  at 
family  prayers.  In  this  way  our  vernacular  has  been  so  stereo- 
tyi)ed  that  it  has  changed  less  in  a  hundred  years  than  perhaps 
anything  else  American  ;  and  that,  too,  in  sf)ite  of  so  many  and 
such  powerful  agencies  to  debase  it.  ^JMie  heathen  languages  also 
aflord  striking  illustrations  of  this  reformatory  power  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Missionaries  with  one  voice  attest  the  fact  that  its  modi- 
fying influence  over  these  tongues  is  similar  to  that  it  wrought 
uj)on  the  German,  French,  and  English.  Much,  of  course,  de- 
pends upon  the  genius  of  the  translator;  but  this  will  not  account 
for  the  whole  of  it,  nor,  indeed,  for  any  considerable  part  of  it. 
Other  books  so  translated  fail  to  modify  and  enrich  the  huiguiige. 
^loreover,  the  Bible  alone  retains  its  freshness  in  translation. 
The  writings  of  the  most  gifted  authors  are  emasculated  by  this 
process.  Shakespeare  in  French  is  pronounced  by  competent 
critics  barely  readable.  The  Greek  classics,  when  rendered  in 
English,  are  like  the  salt  that  has  lost  its  savor.  But  the  Bible 
has  been  translated  into  more  than  two  hundred  languages,  in 
most  instances  by  plodding  minds,  without  losing  its  fragrance  or 
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power  over  the  human  soul.  This  incidental  result  alone  justifies 
the  remark  that  the  progress  of  Foreign  Missions  is  the  most 
wonderful  fact  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  a  sermon  by  the 
Rov.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  D.  D.,  before  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, 1878,  we  find  the  following  testimony,  viz.  :  "I  know 
wliereof  I  affirm,  when  I  declare  that  the  Bible  has  stood  this 
crucial  test"  (of  translation)  "in  the  languages  of  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  From  Greenland  to  Patagonia  in  the  Western  hemis- 
pliere ;  from  Iceland,  through  Europe  and  Asia,  to  the  Japanese 
and  tlie  Australian  in  the  Eastern  ;  from  the  Copts  of  Egypt  to 
the  Kaffirs  of  South  Africa ;  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  of  the 
Pacific,  through  the  oceans  to  Madagascar — the  Bible  has  been 
rendered  into  their  languages  with  triumphant  success."  We 
may  add  that  when  the  way  is  thus  opened,  the  literature  of  all 
ages  and  lands  finds  its  way  to  the  door  of  all  the  heathen.  Thus 
tlie  Bihle  becomes  directly  and  indirectly  a  powerful  agent  in  re- 
forming, purifying,  ennobling,  and  enriching  the  languages  of  all, 
even  the  most  benighted,  nations  of  earth. 


TJIE    CHURCH   THE    PATRON    OF    LITERATURE    AND    SCIENCE. 

Literary  and  scientific  men  have  always  received  aid  and  en- 
couragement from  the  Church.  Here  we  are  met  by  a  flat  denial, 
and  the  assertion  of  just  the  opposite.  The  enemies  of  the 
Church,  in  the  most  unblushing  manner,  charge  her  with  frown- 
ing upon  all  progress  in  knowledge,  and  persecuting  literary  and 
scientific  men  in  all  ages.  Mourners  are  hired  annually  to  make 
a  show  of  grief  at  the  tomb  of  Galileo — not  to  excite  a  generous 
pity  for  injured  innocence,  but  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  civil- 
ised world  ji^ainst  the  Christian  Church.  Now,  in  answer  to  this, 
we  admit  fnat  the  Church  has  sometimes,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
conservatism  which  in  itself  is  useful,  erred  by  excess.  Galileo 
was  imprisoned  for  teaching  the  Copernican  doctrine  of  the  solar 
system.  Others  have  at  times  suffered  in  like  manner.  This  is 
an  occasion  for  grief  and  shame.  But  there  is  truth  on  both 
sides  of  this  subject,  and  much  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  favor 
of  the  Church.  Her  persecution  has  been  exceptional  and  in 
spite  of  her  principles,  while  her  favor  shown  to  scientific  men 
has  been  uniform  and  ih  the  line  of  her  principles. 
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Not  to  undertake  a  wide  induction  of  facts,  which  the  limits  of 
a  Review  article  forbid,  we  cite  only  two  facts  out  of  many  tliat 
might  be  adduced,  which  ought  to  set  this  matter  in  a  new  light, 
and  suffice  to  drown  the  waitings  of  professionals  at  the  philoso- 
pher's grave.  / 

Nicholas  V.,  a  Roman  Pontiff  of  the  fifteenth  century,  proved 
his  devotion  to  letters  in  a  most  signal  manner.  Moved  by  a 
noble  zeal  for  his  people,  as  well  as  by  ardent  love  for  learning, 
he  had  classical  works  translated,  at  his  own  expense,  into  the 
vernacular,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  his  subjects.  He  fed, 
clothed,  and  domiciled  at  Rome,  every  classical  scholar  whom  he 
found  without  a  competent  maintenance.  He  brought  over  from 
Constantinople  to  Rome  many  classical  teachers,  to  whom  he  gave 
employment  throughout  his  dominions,  and  supported  from  his 
private  purse.  He  founded  the  famous  Vatican  library,  which 
contained  at  his  death  five  tliousand  volumes — the  richest,  and  at 
that  time  the  largest,  collection  in  Europe.  And  it  is  even 
said  that  his  death  was  hastened  by  grief  over  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  by  which  the  loss  of  all 
classical  literature  in  the  East  was  threatened.  Let  those  who 
join  the  procession  to  Galileo's  grave  think  of  this — a  Pope  of 
Rome  dying  of  a  broken  heart  over  the  loss  of  classical  literature 
in  the  East !  Next  to  Nicholas  among  the  ilhistrious  patrons  of 
cl.assical  learning,  comes  Leo  X.  He  held  the  pontificate  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  signalised  his  reign  by  placing  scholars  in 
the  iflost  honorable  stations  of  his  court.  Many  poor  men  de- 
voted to  literature  were  thus  kept  from  want  and  enabled  to  pur- 
sue their  studies  without  annoyance  or  care.  Workmen  in  the 
fine  arts  also,  as  well  as  scholars,  enjoyed  his  patronage.  Raffaelle 
received  large  favors  at  his  hands.  He  also  had  classical  works 
translated  into  the  vernacular  for  his  subjects.  It  is  unpardon- 
able in  men  who  ought  to  know  better,  not  to  recognise  such  facts 
as  these.  They  stare  at  them  from  many  pages  of  history,  and 
fully  vindicate  the  generosity  of  the  Church  towards  true  and 
solid  learning. 

But  even  if  the  Papacy  had  systematically  and  mercilessly  per- 
secuted scientific  men,  yet  the  Papacy  is  not  the  Church.  The  dis- 
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tinction  between  the  Romish  hierarchy  and  the  Christian  Church 
is  valid,  and  must  be  drawn  in  seeking  the  animus  of  Christianity 
towards  literary  and  scientific  men.  The  one  is  a  political  insti- 
tution, the  growth  of  centuries,  actuated  by  a  purely  worldly 
spirit,  and  aiming  at  results  by  the  use  of  carnal  weapons.  The 
other  is  a  spiritual  commonwealth,  wielding  spiritual  weapons, 
and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  its  great  Founder  and  Head.  She 
derives  her  life,  her  doctrines,  and  her  polity  from  the  Sacred 
Scri})tures.  She  is  the  creature  of  revelation.  This  the  Papacy 
ignores.  She  claims  that  revelation  is  her  creature.  She  canon- 
ised the  Scriptures.  They  stand  on  her  endorsement,  not  she  on 
theirs.  She  claims  to  be  older  than  the  Scriptures,  to  have  power 
to  make  the  truth,  and  that  she  does  make  it.  The  Christian 
Church,  which  is  a  purely  spiritual  commonwealth,  repudiates 
the  hierarchy^  which  is  a  world-power.  The  crimes  of  the  latter 
are  not  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  former.  Q'hat  Church,  which 
is  not  of  this  world,  which  derives  all  her  doctrine  and  polity  from 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  her 
great  Head,  and  whose  aim  is  the  conquest  of  the  world  for  Christ, 
has  never  persecuted,  but  befriended  and  nourished  in  her  bosom, 
the  true  votaries  of  science.  Many  of  them  have  acknowledged 
their  indebtedness.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Coperni- 
cus was  led  to  announce  his  great  discovery  as  a  hypothesis,  and 
not  as  a  fact,  by  his  unwillingness  to  antagonise  the  common  be- 
lief of  the  ecclesiastics,  to  whose  generosity  he  was  so  great  and  so 
grateful  a  debtor. 


REVELATION    AND    LETTERS    NATURAL   ALLIES. 

That  literary  and  scientific  men  have  been  greatly  indebted  to 
the  Scriptures  is  a  fact  that  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  say  much  to  show  that  this  benefit  has  been  recipro- 
cal. Yet  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  it.  Theology  is  indebted 
to  science  for  no  little  aid,  not  only  in  interpreting  and  illustrating 
her  sacred  writings,  but  also  in  confuting  the  doctrines  of  false  re- 
ligions. The  latter  are  founded  for  the  most  part  upon  false  scien- 
tific theories.  Buddhism  is  founded  upon  a  false  theory  of  crea- 
tion; and  when  the  astronomer  or  geographer  proves  the  truth 
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on  this  subject,  like  an  entering  wedge,  it  cracks  and  opens  the 
■whole  system  to  its  foundation.  Mr.  Macaulay  says:  "Every 
Hindoo  boy  that  learns  geography  laughs  at  Hindoo  Mythology." 
For  this  reason,  among  others,  missionaries  teach  the  heathen 
secular  as  well  as  sacred  knowledge.  The  Church  carries  their 
minds  into  these  green  pastures  that  she  may  the  more  easily  win 
them  into  her  spiritual  fold.  As  the  doctrines  of  religion  reach 
out  into  the  whole  province  of  truth,  connecting  themselves  Avith 
it  at  every  point,  so  the  true  doctrines  of  science  lead  the  mind 
back  to  theology  again.  Thus  the  Church  invokes  the  aid  of  the 
sound  principles  and  real  fiicts  of  science  in  seeking  the  over- 
throw of  false  religions.  Hand  in  hand  science  and  religion  op- 
pose 1  the  foolish  pretences  of  alchemy.  They  locked  shields  in 
attacking  astrology  when  its  baneful  influence  was  felt  through- 
out Europe.  At  the  present  time  the  preacher  and  the  professor 
are  engaged  with  equal  zeal  in  unmasking  Spiritualism  and  ex- 
posing it  to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  all  who  hate  a  lie. 

This  alliance  is  not  conventional  but  natural  and  necessary. 
The  cause  is  one  and  inseparable.  Truth  is  a  whole  whose  parts 
are  mutually  dependent.  They  may  be  and  are  supported  by 
different  kinds  of  evidence,  but  can  hever  be  opposed.  The  vaga- 
ries of  men  may  oppose  each  other ;  but  true  and  sound  principles 
cannot  fall  out.  They  are  united  in  natural  wedlock,  "and  whom 
jrod  hath  joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder."  The  publi- 
cation of  books  based  upon  the  assumption  of  a  conflict  between 
them  is  to  be  deprecated.  One  such  appeared  a  few  years  ago 
from  a  venerable  seat  of  learning  in  this  country,  a  friendly  but 
withering  review  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  May  number  of 
the  Princeton  Review  for  1879.  The  line  of  battle  drawn  by  the 
author  is  imaginary.  The  strategic  points  he  marks  cannot  be 
identified.  There  is  no  conflict  between  scientific  and  religious 
truth.  Moreover,  his  method  of  reconciling  is  not  new.  The 
proposition  to  adopt  a  "final  philosophy"  as  the  necessary  umpire 
to  a  peaceful  arbitrament  is  simply  the  germ  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  conflict 
is  imaginary,  and  the  weapons  are  antiquated.  Let  scientists  and 
theologians  seek  the  truths  of  their  peculiar  provinces  in  their 
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own  peculiar  way  and  not  fall  out  about  theories.  There  are 
other  truths  than  those  which  are  subject  to  the  senses;  truths 
which  depend  for  their  acceptance  neither  upon  a  positive  revela- 
tion nor  a  positive  science;  truths  which  do  not  admit  of  demon- 
stration; but  which,  being  taught  to  all  men  more  or  less  clearly 
everywhere,  are  universally  believed,  which,  on  their  ground  of 
vevidonce,  are  just  as  trustworthy  as -either  the  principles  of 
science  or  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  The  being  of  God, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man's  accountability  for  his  actions, 
the  i<lea  of  justice  and  equity,  etc.,  divine  providence,  these  are 
the  common  property  of  mankind,  insinuated  into  the  under- 
derstanding  through  tlie  heart  by  common  sense.  And  man  is 
just  as  rational  in  holding  them  as  in  any  other  act  of  his  under- 
standing, although  utterly  unable  to  explain  the  way  in  which 
they  came  into  his  possession.  Philosophy,  theology,  and  com- 
mon sense  are  the  three  great  provinces  of  knowledge.  Their 
boundaries  merge  into  each  other,  and  their  author  is  one  and 
the  same.  They  constitute  the  realm  of  truth  of  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  King  alone.    '.  .      , 

If  the  connexion  between  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  the  writings 
of  literary  men  has  been  proved  to  be  vital,  then  it  follows  that 
there  should  be  no  reasonable  repugnance  to  the  Christian  relig- 
ion in  men  of  gifted  and  highly  cultivated  minds,  but  that  it 
should  attract  them  and  command  their  respect.  Dr.  Whewell, 
of  Cambridge  University,  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Astro- 
nomy, maintains  that  the  great  and  original  discoverers  in  science 
have  been  peculiarly  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  world  as  the 
work  of  God,  while  those  scientific  men  whose  employment  it  is 
to  learn  from  others  these  general  laws  and  to  trace  their  conse- 
quences, are  not  exempt  more  than  others  from  a  tendency  to 
atheism.  This  thesis  he  maintains  by  citing  names,  and  then 
proceeds  to  shqw  why  it  must  be  so.  The  reason  for  the  fact  he 
claims  to  find  in  the  constitution  of  different  minds.  Minds  of 
the  highest  order,  inspired  by*  the  love  of  truth,  and  delighting 
in  bold  and  original  speculations,  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  cold 
and  mechanical  method  of  investigation.  A  mathematical  demon- 
stration affords  them  little  interest.   Their  sphere  is  the  empyrean : 
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they  soar  into  untrodden  fields.  Plodding  is  irksome  to  snch 
minds.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  said  of  Laplace  that  his  mind  was 
not  formed  for  great  enterprises.  He  excelled  only  in  arithmeti- 
cal calculations.  Now,  Laplace  was  an  atheist.  (Bridgewater 
Treatise,  Whewell,  London,  1871.) 

This  thesis  of  Whewell  we  think  may  be  enlarged  so  as  to  read 
thus:    The  foremost  men  in  all  the  departments  of  literature, 
science,  and  art  have  been  believers  not  only  in  God  but  also  in 
Kevelation.     In  support  of  this  opinion  the  following  array  of 
names  is  submitted,  which  may  be  greatly  increased.     In  the 
front  rank  of  those  who  have    excelled  in  literature  are,  Samuel 
Johnson,  Addison,  Hallam,  and  Guizot.     These  all  accepted  the 
Scriptures  as  a  revelation  from  God.    In  the  department  of  philo- 
sophy we  find  the  names  of  Roger  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke. 
The  most  gifted  poets  have  been  Christians,  viz.,  Dante,  Milton, 
Shakesi)eare.     The  first  article  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
Shakespeare  reads  as  follows,  viz. :  "First,   I  commend  my  soul 
into  the  hands  of  God  my  Creator,  hoping  and  assuredly  believ- 
ing, through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  to  be 
made  partaker  of  life  everlasting;  and   my  body  to  the  earth 
whereof  it  is  made."     This  is  a  full  and  unequivocal  testimony 
from  the  intellect  of  the  greatest  of  poets  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  Christian  religion.     Whether  or  not  his  moral  nature  was  the 
subject  of  renewing  grace,  is  a  question  not  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.     Among  astronomers  are  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Gali- 
leo, and  llerschel.   Watt,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter, and  Faraday,  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  highest  author- 
ity in   chemistry,  and  their  religious  convictions  are  notorious. 
Hugh  Miller's  name  is  preeminent  in  geology.     In  the  depart- 
ment of  science  the  same  fact  hold?  good.     The  most  illustrious 
of  military  geniuses  believed  in  the  Christian  religion.     The  ar- 
gument of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  proof  of  the  divine  character  of 
Christ  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  modern  history.     Wellington 
and   Washington  and  Von  Moltke  were  professing  Christians, 
communicants  in  the  Church.    Among  statesmen  no  names  stand 
higher  than  those  of  Burke,  Gladstone,  Bismarck,  and  Webster. 
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than  those  of  Chief  Justice  Hale,  Blackstone,  Kent,  Story,  and 
Chief  Justice  Marshall.  In  the  science  of  medicine,  Hervey, 
who  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  a  decided  Chris- 
tian. In  the  department  of  arts  the  most  renowned  names  are 
those  of  men  who  devoted  their  genius  to  the  service  of  God. 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel,  and  Haydn,  in  music ;  Raifaelle  and 
West  in  painting;  Powers  in  sculpture,  with  Michael  Angelo 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  architecture,  were  all  men  of  faith 
and  all  laid  tlie  noblest  achievements  of  their  splendid  genius  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross.   .     -/  ;    .    :  ■ .,   . 

Long  and  brilliant  as  is  this  catalogue,  and  fully  suppprting, 
as  it  does,  all  that  we  claim,  it  would  yet  be  incomplete  without 
the  names  of  "the  immortal  triumvirate  who  took  all  knowledge 
for  their  province,"  i.  e.,  Solomon,  Aristotle,  and  Lord  Francis 
Bacon.  Of  the  first  we  need  say  nothing.  As  to  Aristotle,  we 
have  no  evidence  that  any  part  of  the  Bible  was  ever  submitted 
to  his  examination.  Dean  Stanley  says  that  ^'the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  was  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  Alexander's  gift  of 
the  works  of  Solomon."  But  these  were  probably  his  treatises 
on  philosophy,  and  contained  but  an  occasional  reference  to  the 
religion  of  Moses — if  any  at  all.  Lord  Francis  Bacon  not  only 
believed  the  Scriptures  for  himself,  but  composed  many  sayings 
commending  them  to  others,  e.  g.,  "A  little  philosophy  turneth 
man's  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  it  about 
to  religion."  Again,  "It  is  impossible  to  sever  a  great  mind 
from  piety." 

With  those  who  appeal  to  human  authority  in  settling  ques- 
tions of  faith  these  names  should  be  conclusive.  What  boots  it 
for  the  despisers  of  Revelation  if  a  Shelley  spurned  the  Scrip- 
tures when  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost  is  put  in  the  opposite 
scale  ?  Who  trembles  for  his  faith  at  the  blasphemies  of  Voltaire 
will  be  reassured  when  he  hears  Lord  Bacon  calmly  saying,  "  It 
is  impossible  to  sever  a  great  mind  from  piety."  Or  who  will  not 
despise  the  flippant  challenges  of  a  Tyndall  when  the  reverent 
voice  of  Samuel  Johnson  is  heard  in  humble  supplications  at  the 
throne  of  grace.  If  it  was  true  that  during  the  life-time  of  our 
Loi^d  these  things  were  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  if 
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during  the  days  of  the  apostles,  ''not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh"  were  called,  and  though  it  be  still  true  that  those  tliint^s 
which  give  men  power  over  their  fellow-men  are  so  unfavorable  to 
religion  that  comparatively  few  of  those  thus  endowed  become  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  yet  we  must  remember  that  testimony  is  to  be 
weighed,  not  counted.  The  greatest  names  in  all  departments  of 
science,  the  foremost  men,  the  acknowledged  leaders,  are  almost 
if  not  quite  to  a  man  arrayed  on  the  side  of  Revelation.  Their 
testimony  is  given  on  conviction  and  not  in  a  patronising  manner. 
Its  sublim3  truths  attract  their  ;i;enius  and  its  defences  satisfy 
their  minds.  Many  of  them,  like  the  great  Newton,  spent  the 
evening  of  their  days  in  poring  over  its  sacred  pages,  imbibing 
its  spirit,  and  filling  their  souls  with  its  promises.  Letting  go 
the  lamp  of  reason,  they  took  hold  of  "the  light  of  the  world," 
and  entered  "the  valley  of  the  shadow"  with  a  firm  step  and  a 
confident  hope.  This  divine  word,  attractive  to  them  in  life,  be- 
came precious  when  heart  and  flesh  failed  them. 

The  weight  of  authority,  such  as  is  derived  from  the  suffrage 
of  great  minds,  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  religion,  is 
certainly  in  its  favor.  That  it  should  win  the  assent  of  all  lovers 
of  science  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be.  That  poverty  of  spirit,  that  humility  and  self-denial, 
that  surrender  of  self  to  the  poor  despised  Nazarene,  to  become 
his  follower  unto  death,  reqtiireil  by  the  gospel  as  indispensable 
to  salvation,  fatally  arouses  the  prejudice  of  the  worldly-wise  man 
whose  heart  is  unchanged.  The  cause  of  infidelity  among  tlie 
learned  and  the  unlearned  is  the  same.  A  bad  heart  is  at  the 
bottom  9f  each.  This,  as  has  been  well  said,  is  the  only  argu- 
ment against  Christianity.  The  taste  is  offended  and  the  judg- 
ment perverted  by  a  depraved  will. 

The  Church  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  progress  of  science. 
If  for  eighteen  hundred  years  she  has  found  in  sound  learning 
a  faithful  ally,  she  may  surely  rely  upon  it  for  all  time  to  come. 
Indeed,  the  Cliurch  must  not  only  have  patience  with  the  votaries 
of  science,  but  must  also  patronise  them,  as  we  have  seen  she  did 
in  the  past.     To  be  a  dumb  debtor  to  so  helpful  an  ally  is  ungen- 
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erous.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  that  our  Theologi- 
cal Seminaries  are  now  endowing  chairs  in  which  the  results  of 
scientific  investigation  are  to  he  taught  our  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  Lessons  learned  in  this  class-room  will  serve  not  only 
to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  theology,  but  also  qualify  ministers  . 
to  silence  those  who  fling  the  theories  of  science  instead  of  facts 
and  well-established  principles  at  the  Christian  religion.  While 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  minister  to  preach  the  gospel  in  order  to  com- 
mend it  to  those  seeking  God,  it  is  also  his  duty  to  defend  it 
against  those  who  hate  God.  Nor  can  this  defence  be  made  so 
effectually  as  with  their  own  technical  weapons — by  turning  their 
guns  against  themselves.  The  astronomical  discourses  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  afford  striking  illustration  of  this.  By  his  attainments 
in  this,  the  most  imposing  and  dazzling  of  all  the  sciences,  he 
was  eminently  fitted  to  "strip  infidelity  of  those  pretensions  to 
enlargement  and  to  a  certain  air  of  philosophical  greatness  \)y 
which  it  has  often  become  so  destructively  alluring  to  the  young 
and  the  ardent  and  the  ambitious."  And  this,  he  says  in  his 
preface,  was  the  object  he  had  in  view  in  writing  those  discourses. 
The  Apostle  Paul,  by  his  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy,  was 
helped  in  his  conflict  with  the  beasts  of  Ephesus.  His  familiar-  , 
ity  with  Roman  law  taught  him  when  to  stand  upon  his  rights  as 
a  Roman  citizen.  By  his  knowledge  of  affairs  he  made  a  favor- 
able impression  upon  governors  and  courtiers.  He  was  all  things  . 
to  all  men.  "Nothing  human  was  foreign  to  him."  And  when 
the  Church  learns  her  indebtedness  to  literary  and  scientific  men, 
and  acknowledges  it  and  uses  it,  then  at  least  will  one  root  of  bit- 
terness between  them  be  removed.  H.  M.  White. 
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ARTICLE  V 


THE  REGAL  CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST. 

AN   ARGUMENT    FOR    FOREIGN   MISSIONS. 


i';.c 


In  eternity,  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son  entered  into  a 
covenant  of  grace  for  the  redemption  of  a  lost  world.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  covenant  were  that  God  the  Son  should  become  in- 
carnate, satisfy  the  immutable  demands  of  the  law  and  the  inflex- 
ible justice  of  God,  and  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  elect  by  his 
vicarious  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  One 'of  the  promises  made  to 
him  upon  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions  was  universal  domin- 
ion. As  Theanthropos,  he  was  to  be  sovereign  Ruler  of  the  in- 
habitants of  hell,  the  nations  and  tribes  of  earth,  and  the  innu- 
merable hosts  of  human  and  angelic  spirits  in  heaven.  Now,  "when 
the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,"  Christ  actually  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  the  covenant.  For  he  condescended  to  leave  heaven 
and  assume  our  nature,  with  all  its  sinless  infirmities  ;  to  endure 
the  manifold  miseries  which  are  incident  to  an  earthly  life,  its 
temptations,  privations,  and  toils;  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
God's  law  in  extent  and  spirituality  ;  to  suffer  the  inconceivable 
agonies  of  the  garden  and  the  cross,  and  to  lie  in  the  grave  tliree 
days  under  the  power  of  death.  He  has  thus  executed  God's  de- 
crees and  fulfilled  the  prophecies  concerning  him,  and  wrought 
out  a  complete  and  eternal  salvation  for  his  chosen  people.  God 
has,  therefore,  exalted  him  to  his  mediatorial  throne,  where  he 
reigns  in  ineffable  glory.  "Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  ex- 
alted him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name  ;  that 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven, 
and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father."  Phil.  ii.  9—11.  His  coronation  is  a  conse- 
quence of  his  humiliation.  He  wears  on  his  head  many  crowns, 
because  he  has  overcome  sin,  death,  and  hell.  Daniel,  Avith  pro- 
phetic eye,  looks  down  the  long  avenues  of  time,  and  witnesses 
the  august  scene  of  Christ's  receiving  a  universal  kingdom  from 
the  Father  after  he  had  risen  from  the  dead  and  ascended  to 
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heaven.  "I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and,  behold,  one  like  the 
Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the 
Ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him.  And 
there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all 
people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him.  His  dominion 
is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his 
kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed."  Dan.  vii,  13,  14. 
Joliovah  Jesus  has  assumed  the  government  of  the  world,  and  the 
spiritual  kingdom  that  he  has  inaugurated  shall  embrace  the 
whole  earth. 

I.  The  absolute  certainty  of  the  evangelisation  of  the  nations, 
because  Christ  is  King. 

If  our  faith  may  rest  in  this  proposition  as  undeniably  true, 
it  will  greatly  encourage  us  to  pray  earnestly  and  labor  persist- 
ently in  view  of  the  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties  which 
beset  the  Foreign  Missionary  work.  These  difficulties  are  numer- 
ous and  great:  such  as  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  existing  agencies  to  overtake  it;  the  natural 
wicked  tendencies  of  human  nature,  wherever  found  ;  the  unbe- 
lief, ignorance,  illiberality,  and  apathy  of  the  Church  at  home ; 
the  difference  in  doctrine,  practice,  and  methods  of  work  of  the 
missionaries  themselves ;  the  number,  experience,  and  subtlety  of 
the  enemies  of  Christ's  kingdom,  both  human  and  satanic ;  the 
pernicious  influence  of  wars  waged  between  civilised  and  uncivil- 
ised nations,  and  of  wicked  .diplomatists  and  traders,  and  disre- 
gard of  international  treaties.  There  are  also  hindrances  arising 
from  the  caste  system  of  India;  the  bigotry  of  Mohammedanism; 
the  custom  of  foot-binding  and  the  habit  of  opium-smoking  in 
China ;  the  unhealthy  climate  of  Africa,  and  the  intrigue  of  Jesu- 
ists.  Add  to  all  these  the  obstacles  resultinoj  from  the  varietv  of 
different  languages  and  dialects,  and  in  many  places  the  necessity 
for  the  reduction  of  spoken  to  written  language  ;  disgust  of  all 
religion,  especially  among  many  in  Italy,  France,  South  America, 
and  Mexico,  caused  by  the  prevailing  irreligion  of  Antichrist ; 
the  religico-political  system  of  Confucius  ;  the  Parseeism  of  Zo- 
roaster; the  atheism  and  idolatry  of  Buddhism,  and  all  other 
Oriental  faiths ;  the  literature  of  such  men  as  Voltaire,  Strauss, 
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Hegel,  Renan,  and  Darwin,  and  from  the  ignorance,  cruelty,  and 
degradation  of  many  heathen  communities.  Nothing  but  faith  in 
the  infallible  word  of  the  crucified  and  exalted  Redeemer,  whose 
authority  is  supreme  and  whose  government  is  universal,  can  in- 
spire hope  that  the  world  will  be  Christianised  and  "new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth"  be  created,  wherein  righteousness  shall  dwell. 
But  he  who  created  and  preserves  the  world  and  died  for  its  re- 
demption, declares  that  millennial  glory  shall  encompass  it,  and 
he  is  as  much  above  the  difficulties  of  earth  as  the  sun  is  above 
the  storms  that  sweep  its  surface.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that 
his  spiritual  kingdom  will  be  world-wide — 

(1)  Because  this  is  his  will.  It  is  in  harmony  with  his  eter- 
nal* purpose  to  convert  the  heathen.  His  will  is  the  law  of  the 
universe,  and  the  Bible  is  the  perfect  expression  of  that  will.  It 
is  a  supernatural  revelation  of  his  will  relative  to  the  salvation  of 
mankind,  and  his  will  is  expressed  in  the  various  forms  of  pro- 
mises, commands,  prophecies,  and  simple  declarations.  In  the 
second  Psalm,  God  the  Father  says:  "Yet  have  I  set  {i.  e., 
anointed)  my  King  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.  I  will  declare 
the  decree :  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  Son  :  this 
day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the 
heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  thy  possession."  Ps.  ii.  6-8.  "Father,  I  will  that  they  also 
whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am  ;  that  they 
may  behold  my  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me ;  for  thou 
lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  Avorld."  John  xvii.  24. 
"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow 
unto  it."  Isa.  ii.  2.  "The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles 
shall  bring  presents ;  the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer 
gifts.  Yea,  all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him,  all  nations  shall 
serve  him."  Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  IL  Just  before  he  ascended  to  the 
right  hand  of  God,  he  said :  "All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
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I  have  commanded  you :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.  Amen."  Matt,  xxviii.  18-20.  It  is 
perfectly  evident  from  these  and  other  Scriptures,,  that  the  heathen 
were  included  in  the  sovereign,  eternal,  and  immutable  plan  of 
salvation  devised  in  infinite  wisdom  and  love  by  God  the  Father, 
and  executed  by  God  the  Son,  and  that  Christ's  kingdom  of  grace 
will  be  unlimited.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Jesus  to  save  all  that  are 
"ordained  to  eternal  life,"  whether  they  be  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  North  America,  South  America,  or  Oceanica.  He  did . 
not  die  for  the  Jewish  nation,  nor  for  kings,  nor  the  rich,  the 
poor,  the  intellectual,  the  cultivated,  the  learned,  as  such ;  but 
for  all  of  every  nation,  class,  color,  who  accept  him  as  their  indi- 
vidual Redeemer  from  sin  and  death.  But  whomsoever  God  has 
elected  of  "his  mere  good  pleasure"  to  be  "vessels  of  mercy," 
will  be  glorified.  "For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  pre- 
destinate to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might 
be  the  first-born  among  many  brethren.  Moreover,  whom  he  did 
predestinate,  them  he  also  called;  and  whom  he  called,  them 
he  also  justified ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glo- 
rified." Rom.  viii.  29,  30.  Here  we  have  foreknowledge,  pre- 
destination, vocation,  justification,  glorification.  The  links  of  this 
divinely-forged  chain  are  inseparable.  Therefore,  if  the  heathen 
were  included  in  God's  original  purpose  of  redemption,  as  has 
been  demonstrated,  and  if  all  that  are  included  in  his  purpose 
will  certainly  be  glorified,  their  evangelisation  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  event,  on  the  one  hand,  to  fulfil  God's  decree  relative 
to  their  salvation  ;  and  on  the  other,  to  prepare  them  for  eternal 
glory.  Effectual  calling,  justification,  and  sanctification,  are 
fruits  of  God's  electing  love,  and  must  necessarily  precede  en- 
trance into  heaven.  We  cannot  conceive  how  the  saintly  Rich- 
ard Baxter,  in  view  of  such  an  irrefragable  scriptural  argument, 
could  doubt  that  the  Oriental  world  would  ever  receive  the  gospel, 
or  how  thousands  in  the  Church  to-day  can  assert  that  God  will, 
in  some  way,  save  the  heathen  without  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel, 
thus  essentially  denying  the  truth  of  the  proposition  affirmed 
above,  that  it  is  Christ's  will  or  design  to  save  them.  For,  so  far 
as  we  know,  he  has  revealed  only  one  way  of  redemption ;  and 
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all  adults  are  saved  or  lost,  just  as  they  accept  or  reject  this  one 
way,  which  grounds  itself  ultimately  in  God's  eternal  purpose. 

Further:  history  proves  that  it  is  Christ's  will  to  extend  his 
kingdom  to  the  heathen  world,  and  history  is  but  an  unfolding  of 
the  book  of  God's  decrees.  Events  reveal  what  God  permits  or  di- 
rects. Now,  if  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  be  good  eccle- 
siastical history,  the  apostles  believed  it  to  be  Christ's  will  to  pro- 
claim the  gospel  to  the  remotest  regions,  beginning  at  Jerusalem. 
They  were  to  be  his  witnesses  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth.  And  when  they  had  tarried  in  Jerusalem  until  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Father  was  fulfilled,  they  began  to  preach  not  to  the 
Jews  only,  but  also  to  representatives  of  other  nationalities  and 
cities  assembled  at  the  Jewish  metropolis  ;  so  that  Parthians, 
Modes,  Elamites,  Cretes,  and  Arabians,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Palestine,  of  Libya,  Koipe,  and  Egypt,  and  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  heard,  in  their  own  languages,  the  won- 
derful works  of  God.  Before  three  and  a  half  centuries  had 
passed,  the  gospel  was  heralded  to  the  then  known  world.  Paul 
preached  it  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  perhaps  even 
in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain;  St.  Thomas,  in  China  and  Parthia; 
Bartholomew,  in  India  and  Armenia;  Peter,  in  Babylon;  Jude, 
in  Idumea,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia ;  Simon,  Mark,  and  Jude,  in 
Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa;  Matthias,  in  Ethiopia;  Philip 
and  Andrew,  in  Scythia;  and  Frumentius,  in  Abyssinia.  Thou- 
sands were  converted  under  the  preaching  of  the  apostolic  Greek 
and  Latin  Fathers,  and  the  severe  and  general  persecutions  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  scattered  the  truth  everywhere.  Now,  as  God 
decreed  to  permit  sin  to  enter  the  world,  perhaps  to  display  his 
boundless  love  to  the  universe,  and  sin  has  actually  entered  it, 
and  as  he  determined  beforehand  the  death  of  Christ  for  sin, 
and  Christ  has  actually  died,  so  he  has  decreed  the  evangelisation 
of  the  nations,  and  this  decree  will  like  the  others  become  his- 
tory. 

Further,  still :  Christ  is  incontestably  proving  to  Christendom 
in  modern  times,  that  it  is  his  will  to  Christianise  the  earth  by 
blessing  the  instrumentalities  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end. 
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Hence,  if  the  gospel  is  not  preached  to  all  the  world,  God's 
unchangeable  purpose  will  be  thwarted,  the  plan  of  salvation  dis- 
concerted, Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  circumscribed,  and  the  pro- 
phecies unfulfilled,  and  all  the  favorable  indications  of  Christian 
progress  in  distant  lands  are  so  many  misinterpreted  signs  of  the 
times.  ■   •     '  ■ 

(2)  Because  Christ  is  a  King  of  unlimited  resources,  and  can 
fully  execute  his  will.  He  is  qualified  to  reign  over  a  universal 
kingdom.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  infinite  perfection,  and  is 
ck)thed  with  all  the  attributes  of  deity.  He  is  sovereign,  immu- 
table, omnipresent,  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  infinite  in  holi- 
ness, justice,  love,  and  truth  ;  and  all  these  attributes  are  engaged 
to  accomplish  his  will.  He  made  and  preserves  all  persons  and 
things  for  his  own  glory,  and  he  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever. 
He  is  unchangeable  in  his  being,  character,  and  purposes.  He 
is  no  capricious  king,  whose  laws  vary  with  circumstances.  If 
he  were  mutable,  he  would  be  finite  ;  and  if  he  were  finite,  he 
could  not  execute  the  entire  will  of  his  Father,  who  is  infinite. 
He  is  always  at  all  places  in  his  realm,  and  to  him  there  is  no  his- 
tory or  prophecy,  no  past  or  future,  as  such.  He  fills  immensity 
with  his  presence,  and  to  him  there  is  no  succession  in  time  or 
thought.  He  views  all  things  in  their  essences,  relations,  causes, 
and  results  ;  and  the  most  unimportant  event  cannot  happen  in 
his  vast  domain  without  his  perfect  knowledge.  There  are  no 
mysteries  in  nature,  providence,  or  redemption,  to  the  uncreated 
mind  of  him  who  is  the  First  Cause  and  Final  End  of  all 
things.  He  is  always  fully  conscious  of  his  eternal,  design  to 
save  his  chosen  people,  and  is  acquainted  with  their  wants,  sins, 
infirmities,  and  spiritual  attainments.  He  looks  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  knows  its  character  and  possi- 
bilities. His  most  cunning  foes  cannot  conspire  against  his  gov- 
ernment, or  in  the  darkest  caverns  of  hell  league  against  the 
weakest  of  his  subjects,  without  his  cognisance.  By  his  limit- 
less power  he  regenerates  the  soul,  implants  the  germs  of  spirit- 
uality, and  satisfies  its  wants  of  knowledge,  righteousness,  and 
holiness,  from  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  his  grace.  By  it  he 
causes  all  the  complications  of  his   providence,  afflictions,  pleas- 
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ures,  and  even  sin  itself,  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  his  servants, 
and  restrains  and  conquers  all  his  and  their  enemies.  He  hates 
all  kinds  and  degrees  of  sin,  and  cannot  look  upon  it.  The 
heavens  are  comparatively  unclean  in  his  sight,  and  he  charges 
the  burning  ones  before  his  throne  with  folly.  He  has  exhibited 
his  spotless  holiness  in  hurling  rebellious  angels  to  Tophet ;  in 
visiting  the  earth  with  countless  forms  of  death  for  one  sin  of  dis- 
obedience ;  in  deluging  the  antediluvian  world  with  water ;  in 
converting  the  cities  of  the  plain  into  a  miniature  hell,  and  scat- 
tering the  Jews  throughout  the  world.  His  retributive  justice 
will  mete  out  condign  punishment  to  all  his  enemies,  and  render 
to  every  man,  at  the  final  judgment,  according  to  his  works. 
Rom.  ii.  5-11.  But  infinite  love  is  united  with  inflexible  justice 
in  the  person  of  the  King  of  kings,  and  in  the  exercise  of  it  he 
sends  his  Spirit  to  operate  eff'ectually  upon  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  regenerate,  convict,  convert,  sanctify,  and  save  them. 
His  immutable  truth  also  is  pledged  to  extend  his  gracious  gov- 
ernment to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  lie. 
He  who  is  to  be  the  Head  of  the  heathen  is  therefore  rich  in  re- 
sources, and  will  utterly  demolish  the  antagonistic  kingdom  of 
Satan,  and  establish  his  own  upon  its  ruins.  But  he  will  not 
renovate  the  world  without  means,  for  his  is  a  kingdom  of  means, 
and  he  controls  them  for  the  realisation  of  his  ends.  If  he  has 
predestinated  the  salvation  of  the  nations,  he  has  equally  predes- 
tinated the  use  of  the  means  by  which  they  shall  be  saved.  He 
ordinarily  works  by  means  in  the  three  worlds  of  nature,  provi- 
dence, and  redemption,  and  he  is  Head  over  all  things  for  the 
Church.  For  nature  is  but  the  theatre  of  God's  providential 
dispensations,  and  his  providential  dispensations  discipline  and 
sanctify  the  Church.  So  that  the  world  of  nature  exists  princi- 
pally for  the  world  of  providence,  the  world  of  providence  for 
the  world  of  redemption,  and  the  world  of  redemption  for  the 
glory  of  God.  The  chain  of  means  connects  and  binds  the 
whole.  Now,  the  great  instrumentality  by  which  he  works 
in  the  world  of  redemption  is  the  truth.  By  it  he  will  eman- 
cipate the  world  from  the  dominion,  power,  presence,  and 
being  of  sin.     By  it  he  will  purify  the  Church  and  revolutionise 
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society.  But  without  a  knowledge  of  the  life-giving  truth,  the 
heathen  will  remain  spiritually  dead,  and  will  be  eternally  lost. 
The  first  chapter  of  Romans  is  an  accurate  description  of  the 
Gentile  world  without  the  gospel.  That  world  is  peopled  with 
living  corpses.  Its  inhabitants  break  the  laws  of  man,  nature, 
society,  and  God.  They  are  idolaters,  cannibals,  murderers, 
blasphemers,  thieves,  liars,  and  drunkards.  They  are  guilty  of 
the  sins  of  polygamy,  polyandry,  -witchcraft,  malice,  treachery, 
envy,  strife,  revelling,  infanticide,  indolence,  cruelty,  revenge, 
and  pride.  In  many  places  human  sacrifices  are  offered  to  their 
gods,  women  are  slaves  and  warriors,  4ind  often  commit  suicide  to 
escape  temporal  miseries,  and  every  principle  of  humanity  and 
natural  aifection  is  disregarded.     In  many  more  civilised  com- 

• 

munities,  atheism,  materialism,  rationalism,  and  idealism  prevail. 
Their  minds  are  darkened,  their  hearts  are  hardened,  and  they  are 
filled  with  ignorance,  delusions,  and  superstition.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  inexcusable,  because  they  do  not  even  try  to  utilise  the 
knowledge  they  possess.  They  have  the  light  of  nature,  their 
moral  constitution,  and,  in  many  instances,  fragments  of  revela- 
tion itself,  as,  for  example,  the  Karens  of  Bunnah.  Still,  they 
have  no  knowledge  of  God  as  Father,  Christ  as  Saviour,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  Sanctifier  and  Guide,  and  must  be  finally  lost,  un- 
less the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  is  proclaimed  in  their 
ears  by  Christ's  ministers,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  makes  it  effectual. 
Thus  we  conclude  from  the  sorites  of  Paul,  there  can  be  no  salva- 
tion without  the  righteousness  of  Christ;  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  can  be  obtained  only  by  faith  ;  there  can  be  no  faith  with- 
out hearing ;  no  hearing  without  preaching,  and  no  preaching 
without  preachers.  Rom.  x.  10-15.  There  is  no  other  name 
under  heaven  than  Christ's  by  which  men  must  be  saved.  Acts 
iv.  12.  True,  they  will  not  be  lost  because  they  reject  the  gos- 
pel ;  for  they  do  not  have  it  to  reject.  But  they  will  perish  be- 
cause they  possess  no  knowledge  of  the .  only  waji  of  salvation. 
"For  as  many  as  have  sinned  without  law  shall  also  perish  with- 
out law;  and  as  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  law  shall  be  judged 
by  the  law."  Rom.  ii.  12.  Knowledge  determines  the  degree 
of  guilt  and   punishment.     Knowledge  of  the  laws   of  nature, 
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providence,  and  conscience,  renders  them  inexcusable,  because 
thej  do  not  exercise  a  natural  faith  in  the  God  these  laws, reveal. 
Is  it  not  probable  that  if  they  would  utilise  the  knowledge  of  the 
being  and  perfections  of  God  derived  from  these  three  sources, 
and  feel  after  him  in  the  exercise  of  this  natural  faith,  and  of  a 
sincere  desire  to  obtain  higher  truth,  God  would,  in  infinite 
mercy,  send  them  the  gospel  and  impart  a  supernatural  faith  ? 
But  they  have  a  natural,  inherent  aversion  to  the  truth,  and  they 
do  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.  They  enter  the 
world  with  a  want  of  holiness  in  their  wills,  intellects,  affections, 
and  consciences,  and  their  original  sin  is  the  prolific  source  of 
actual  transgressions. 

Further,  it  does  not  harmonise  with  the  unity  of  God's  plan  of 
salvation,  and  with  the  unity  of  the  human  race  to  suppose  that 
the  heathen  will  be  saved  without  the  gospel.  Certainly  God  has 
not  one  scheme  of  redemption  for  one  nation  and  another  for  an- 
other. If  he  has,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice  does 
not  reveal  it  to  us,  and  the  Church  is  mistaking  the  very  end  for 
which  she  was  established,  by  disseminating  the  truth  to  the  na- 
tions. Moreover,  the  human  race  is  one  (Acts  xvii.  26)  in  con- 
stitution and  spiritual  wants,  and  Christianity  lucidly  evidences 
its  divinity  by  its  wonderful  adaptability  to  all  grades  of  intellect 
and  to  every  class  of  society.  Many,  however,  seem  to  be  slow 
in  accepting  this  truth.  Their  convictions  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Dutch  farmer  in  Africa  who  said  to  Mr.  Moffat,  "Hottentots! 
Are  ye  come  to  preach  to  Hottentots?  Go  to  the  mountains  and 
preach  to  the  baboons ;  or  I  will  bring  my  dogs,  if  you  like,  that 
you  may  preach  to  them  ;"  or,  to  those  of  the  Frenchman,  who 
affirmed  to  the  first  missionary  to  Madagascar  :  "So  you  will  make 
the  Malagasy  Christians  ?  Impossible  !  They  are  mere  brutes, 
and  have  no  more  sense  than  irrational  cattle."  But  the  actual 
conversion  of  many  Hottentots,  Malagasy,  and  even  of  the  Bush- 
men of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  the  very 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  human  intelligence,  clearly  proves  the  com- 
plete falsity  of  these  objections.  Nothing,  then,  seems  to  be 
more  patent  than  that  the  heathen  without  the  truth  are  not  only 
spiritually  dead,  but  eternally  damned.     If  this  conclusion  is  un- 
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true,  to  send  them  the  gospel  would  be  the  greatest  of  curses;  for 
the  great  majority  of  them  will  not  believe  it,  and  therefore  will 
be  lost ;  whereas,  according  to  the  supposition  under  considera- 
tion, all  Avould  be  saved.  However  terrible  it  may  be,  our  con- 
clusion is  certainly  scriptural.  Column  after  column,  year  after 
year,  march  under  the  prince  of  darkness  into  their  everlasting 
prison-house.  Now,  Jesus  Christ,  as  King,  has  absolute  control 
of  the  truth,  the  necessary  means  by  which  immortal  souls  are 
quickened,  and  he  has  established  his  Church  in  the  world  to 
propagate  it.  He  has  instituted  the  ministry  to  proclaim  it,  and 
sends  his  Spirit  to  make  it  efficacious.  Christ  is  the  Light  of  the 
world.  He  is  the  uncreated  Fountain  of  pure  truth,  and  all  the 
histories,  sacred  writings,  and  prophecies  of  the  Old,  and  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  are  valuable  because 
of  their  relation  to  him.  He  has,  by  a  stupendous  miracle,  pre- 
served his  word  from  corruption,  in  spite  of  the  rancor  of  his  en- 
emies, the  downfal  of  empires,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  so 
that  amidst  all  the  variations  of  human  belief,  our  minds  may  rest 
calmly  in  the  obvious  fact  that  the  Bible  contains  the  very  words 
of  Jehovah  which  are  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  who  believes,  whether  he  be  Jew  or  Gentile.  He  has  made 
it  obligatory  upon  his  Church  to  send  this  unadulterated,  super- 
natural revelation  of  his  will  concerning  the  redemption  of  men, 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  they  may  see  the  salvation  of  our 
God.  The  command  is  explicit  and  unmistakable,  and  why  the 
Church  has  slumbered  over  it  for  centuries,  in  negligence  and 
disobedience,  is  one  of  the  insoluble  mysteries  of  God's  provi- 
dence. It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  regenerate  the  world ; 
for  this  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Spirit.  The  truth  possesses  no  in- 
herent power  to  regenerate  the  soul.  But,  ordinarily,  the  Holy 
Ghost  does  not  operate  without  it  as  an  instrument,  although  he 
is  sovereign  and  almighty,  and  can  work  with  or  without  means. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  word  of  God  'is  promulgated  by  the  minis- 
ters of  Christ,  in  obedience  to  his  ascending  command,  to  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  they  never  will  beconle  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  his  Christ.  But  if  it  is  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  administers  his  mediatorial  government,  and  if  he  has  ample 
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resources  to  effect  his  will,  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations  ;  and  then 
shall  the  end  come.  Matt.  xxiv.  14.  Then  shall  all  his  enemies 
he  put  under  his  feet. .  "And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued 
unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him 
that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  alL"  1  Cor. 
XV.  28. 

II.  Christ's  is  a  progressive  kingdom.  It  gradually  takes 
possession  of  the  individual  soul,  illumines  the  darkened  intellect, 
subdues  the  stubborn  will,  and  destroys  carnality  in  the  affections. 
The  streams  of  thought,  word,  and  act  that  flow  from  the  regen- 
erated soul  are  more  and  more  colored  with  holiness.  The  leaven 
of  Christian  truth  by  degrees  diffuses  itself  through  the  corrupt 
mass  of  the  natural  heart.  The  old  man  is  in  a  dying  state,  and 
the  new  man  is  more  and  more  actuated  by  spiritual  motives, 
governed  by  spiritual  laws,  and  his  mind  and  heart  furnished  with 
spiritual  ideas,  principles,  and  dispositions,  which  manifest  them- 
selves in  a  spiritual  life.  As  it  is  in  the  individual,  so  it  is  in  the 
world :  the  law  of  development  obtains.  The  land  of  Canaan  was 
not  at  once  conquered  by  the  Israelites.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  the  world  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  sowed  in  a  field. 
When  sowed  it  is  the  least  of  seeds,  but  when  it  germinates, 
grows,  and  matures,  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  planted  in  Eden  will  continue  to  develop  until  it  en- 
lightens the  whole  earth.  The  thick  darkness  of  the  world's  ig- 
norance, superstition,  and  error  is  even  now  gradually  receding, 
and  the  morning  light  betokens  the  coming  splendors  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness.  Christianity  has  made  unparalleled  progress 
within  the  last  century,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  facts 
and  figures  collected  from  various  reliable  sources:  "A  few^  me- 
chanical superficial  Dutch  missions  in  Ceylon  and  the  Moluccas; 
the  missions  of  private  Americans  and  the  Moravians,  existing 
with  great  difficulty,  because  of  the  constant  confusion  of  war, 
among  the  Indians  of  North  America ;  the  much-promising,  but 
under  the  bad  influences  of  that  thoroughly  rationalistic  age  con- 
tinually crippled,  missions  in  some  small  districts  of  East  India, 
of  the  Halle- Danish  mission ;  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Nor- 
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wegio-Swedish  mission,  put  forth  with  spasmodic  zeal  among  the 
heathen  Laps  of  Scandinavia;  the  flourishing  missions  of  the 
Wesleyans  and  Moravians  in  the  West  Indies  and  Surinam ;  some 
faint  scattered  flames  of  gospel  light  in  ice-bound  Greenland  and 
Labrador,  fanned  by  Norwegians,  Danes,  and  especially  Mora- 
vians; small  and  soon  suppressed  missionary  beginnings  of  the 
Moravians  in  Cape  Colony — these  w^ere  in  the  main,  notwith- 
standing many  heroic  never-to-be-forgotten  missionary  pioneers, 
the  very  humble  results  of  evangelical  foreign  missions,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century."  But  at  the  present  time  the 
subjects  of  King  Jesus  are  found  in  Africa,  Hindostan,  Burmah, 
Siam,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  Syria,  Turkey,  South  America, 
Mexico,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea.  In  1800  there  were  not  more 
than  fifty  thousand  converts;  now  there  are  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand communicants  and  one  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
native  adherents.  Then  there  were  only  seven  missionary  socie- 
ties ;  now  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty.  In  1820  there  were 
only  one  hundred  and  seventy  missionaries ;  now  two  thousand 
four  hundred  ordained  foreign  missionaries  and  twenty-three  thou- 
sand catechists,  teachers,  evangelists,  and  native  preachers  are  lab- 
oring in  distant  regions.  A  century  ago  the  Protestant  mission 
schools  did  not  exceed  seventy ;  now  they  number  twelve  hun- 
dred, with  four  hundred  thousand  scholars.  Eighty  years  ago 
all  the  Protestant  denominations  contributed  the  mere  pittance  of 
$250,000  annually  to  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions;  now  they 
give  ^7,000,000 — »five  times  as  much  as  is  collected  by  the  Pro- 
paganda of  Rome.  Then,  the  Bible  was  translated  into  only  fifty 
different  languages,  and  only  five  million  copies  were  distributed; 
noAv  it  is  translated  into  about  two  hundred  and  seventy -five  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  million 
copies  are  circulated.  Seventy  languages  without  an  alphabet 
have  been  reduced  to  writing  and  grammars  composed.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  gates  of  many  powerful  nations  were  barred 
against  the  heralds  of  the  cross ;  now,  religious  toleration,  in 
some  degree,  is  universal,  except  in  Corea,  and  eight  hundred 
million  heathen  are  at  liberty  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  redeem- 
ing love.    Certainly,  this  is  a  partial  answer  to  the  sublime  prayer 
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providence,  and  conscience,  renders  them  inexcusable,  because 
they  do  not  exercise  a  natural  faith  in  the  God  these  laws, reveal. 
.  Is  it  not  probable  that  if  they  would  utilise  the  knowledge  of  the 
being  and  perfections  of  God  derived  from  these  three  sources, 
and  feel  after  him  in  the  exercise  of  this  natural  faith,  and  of  a 
sincere  desire  to  obtain  higher  truth,  God  would,  in  infinite 
mercy,  send  them  the  gospel  and  impart  a  supernatural  faith  ? 
But  they  have  a  natural,  inherent  aversion  to  the  truth,  and  they 
do  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.  They  enter  the 
world  with  a  want  of  holiness  in  their  wills,  intellects,  affections, 
and  consciences,  and  their  original  sin  is  the  prolific  source  of 
actual  transgressions. 

Further,  it  does  not  harmonise  with  the  unity  of  God's  plan  of 
salvation,  and  with  the  unity  of  the  human  race  to  suppose  that 
the  heathen  will  be  saved  without  the  gospel.  Certainly  God  has 
not  one  scheme  of  redemption  for  one  nation  and  another  for  an- 
other. If  he  has,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  fiiith  and  practice  does 
not  reveal  it  to  us,  and  the  Church  is  mistaking  the  very  end  for 
which  she  was  established,  by  disseminating  the  truth  to  the  na- 
tions. Moreover,  the  human  race  is  one  (Acts  xvii.  26)  in  con- 
stitution and  spiritual  wants,  and  Christianity  lucidly  evidences 
its  divinity  by  its  wonderful  adaptability  to  all  grades  of  intellect 
and  to  every  class  of  society.  Many,  however,  seem  to  be  slow 
in  accepting  this  truth.  Their  convictions  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Dutch  farmer  in  Africa  who  said  to  Mr.  Moffat,  "Hottentots ! 
Are  ye  come  to  preach  to  Hottentots?  Go  to  the  mountains  and 
preach  to  the  baboons ;  or  I  will  bring  my  dogs,  if  you  like,  that 
you  may  preach  to  them  ;"  or,  to  those  of  the  Frenchman,  who 
affirmed  to  the  first  missionary  to  Madagascar :  "So  you  will  make 
the  Malagasy  Christians  ?  Impossible  !  They  are  mere  brutes, 
and  have  no  more  sense  than  irrational  cattle."  But  the  actual 
conversion  of  many  Hottentots,  Malagasy,  and  even  of  the  Bush- 
men of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  the  very 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  human  intelligence,  clearly  proves  the  com- 
plete falsity  of  these  objections.  Nothing,  then,  seems  to  be 
more  patent  than  that  the  heathen  without  the  truth  are  not  only 
spiritually  dead,  but  eternally  damned.     If  this  conclusion  is  un- 
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true,  to  send  them  the  gospel  would  be  the  greatest  of  curses ;  for 
the  great  majority  of  them  will  not  believe  it,  and  therefore  will 
be  lost;  whereas,  according  to  the  supposition  under  considera- 
tion, all  Avould  be  saved.  However  terrible  it  may  be,  our  con- 
clusion is  certainly  scriptural.  Column  after  column,  year  after 
year,  march  under  the  prince  of  darkness  into  their  everlasting 
prison-house.  Now,  Jesus  Christ,  as  King,  has  absolute  control 
of  the  truth,  the  necessary  means  by  which  immortal  souls  are 
quickened,  and  he  has  established  his  Church  in  the  world  to 
propagate  it.  He  has  instituted  the  ministry  to  proclaim  it,  and 
sends  his  Spirit  to  make  it  efficacious.  Christ  is  the  Light  of  the 
world.  He  is  the  uncreated  Fountain  of  pure  truth,  and  all  the 
histories,  sacred  writings,  and  prophecies  of  the  Old,  and  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  are  valuable  because 
of  their  relation  to  him.  He  has,  by  a  stupendous  miracle,  pre- 
served his  word  from  corruption,  in  spite  of  the  rancor  of  his  en- 
emies, the  downfal  of  empires,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  so 
that  amidst  all  the  variations  of  human  belief,  our  minds  may  rest 
calmly  in  the  obvious  fact  that  the  Bible  contains  the  very  words 
of  Jehovah  which  are  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  who  believes,  whether  he  be  Jew  or  Gentile.  He  has  made 
it  obligatory  upon  his  Church  to  send  this  unadulterated,  super- 
natural revelation  of  his  will  concerning  the  redemption  of  men, 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  they  may  see  the  salvation  of  our 
God.  The  command  is  explicit  and  unmistakable,  and  why  the 
Church  has  slumbered  over  it  for  centuries,  in  negligence  and 
disobedience,  is  one  of  the  insoluble  mysteries  of  God's  provi- 
dence. It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  regenerate  the  world ; 
for  this  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Spirit.  The  truth  possesses  no  in- 
herent power  to  regenerate  the  soul.  But,  ordinarily,  the  Holy 
Ghost  does  not  operate  without  it  as  an  instrument,  although  he 
is  sovereign  and  almighty,  and  can  work  with  or  without  means. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  word  of  God  'is  promulgated  by  the  minis- 
ters of  Christ,  in  obedience  to  his  ascending  command,  to  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  they  never  will  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  his  Christ.  But  if  it  is  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  administers  his  mediatorial  government,  and  if  he  has  ample 
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resources  to  effect  his  will,  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations  ;  and  then 
shall  the  end  come.  Matt.  xxiv.  14.  Then  shall  all  his  enemies 
be  put  under  his  feet. .  "And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued 
unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him 
that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  alL"  1  Cor. 
XV.  28. 

II.  Christ's  is  a  progressive  kingdom.  It  gradually  takes 
possession  of  the  individual  soul,  illumines  the  darkened  intellect, 
subdues  the  stubborn  will,  and  destroys  carnality  in  the  affections. 
The  streams  of  thought,  word,  and  act  that  flow  from  the  regen- 
erated soul  are  more  and  more  colored  with  holiness.  The  leaven 
of  Christian  truth  by  degrees  diff'uses  itself  through  the  corrupt 
mass  of  the  natural  heart.  The  old  man  is  in  a  dying  state,  and 
the  new  man  is  more  and  more  actuated  by  spiritual  motives, 
governed  by  spiritual  laws,  and  his  mind  and  heart  furnished  with 
spiritual  ideas,  principles,  and  dispositions,  which  manifest  them- 
selves in  a  spiritual  life.  As  it  is  in  the  individual,  so  it  is  in  the 
world :  the  law  of  development  obtains.  The  land  of  Canaan  was 
not  at  once  conquered  by  the  Israelites.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  the  world  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  sowed  in  a  field. 
When  sowed  it  is  the  least  of  seeds,  but  when  it  germinates, 
grows,  and  matures,  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  planted  in  Eden  will  continue  to  develop  until  it  en- 
lightens the  whole  earth.  The  thick  darkness  of  the  world's  ig- 
norance, superstition,  and  error  is  even  now  gradually  receding, 
and  the  morning  light  betokens  the  coming  splendors  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness.  Christianity  has  made  unparalleled  progress 
within  the  last  century,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  facts 
and  figures  collected  from  various  reliable  sources:  "A  few  me- 
chanical superficial  Dutch  missions  in  Ceylon  and  the  Moluccas; 
the  missions  of  private  Americans  and  the  Moravians,  existing 
with  great  difficulty,  because  of  the  constant  confusion  of  war, 
among  the  Indians  of  North  America;  the  much-promising,  but 
under  the  bad  influences  of  that  thoroughly  rationalistic  age  con- 
tinually crippled,  missions  in  some  small  districts  of  East  India, 
of  the  Halle-Danish  mission;  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Nor- 
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wegio-Swedish  mission,  put  forth  with  spasmodic  zeal  among  the 
heathen  Laps  of  Scandinavia;  the  flourishing  missions  of  the 
Wesleyans  and  Moravians  in  the  West  Indies  and  Surinam ;  some 
faint  scattered  flames  of  gospel  light  in  ice-bound  Greenland  and 
Labrador,  fanned  by  Norwegians,  Danes,  and  especially  Mora- 
vians; small  and  soon  suppressed  missionary  beginnings  of  the 
Moravians  in  Cape  Colony — these  were  in  the  main,  notwith- 
standing many  heroic  never-to-be-forgotten  missionary  pioneers, 
the  very  humble  results  of  evangelical  foreign  missions,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century."  But  at  the  present  time  the 
subjects  of  King  Jesus  are  found  in  Africa,  Hindostan,  Burmah, 
Siam,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  Syria,  Turkey,  South  America, 
Mexico,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea.  In  1800  there  were  not  more 
than  fifty  thousand  converts ;  now  there  are  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand communicants  and  one  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
native  adherents.  Then  there  were  only  seven  missionary  socie- 
ties; now  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty.  In  1820  there  were 
only  one  hundred  and  seventy  missionaries;  now  two  thousand 
four  hundred  ordained  foreign  missionaries  and  twenty-three  thou- 
sand catechists,  teachers,  evangelists,  and  native  preachers  are  lab- 
oring in  distant  regions.  A  century  ago  the  Protestant  mission 
schools  did  not  exceed  seventy ;  now  they  number  twelve  hun- 
dred, with  four  hundred  thousand  scholars.  Eighty  years  ago 
all  the  Protestant  denominations  contributed  the  mere  pittance  of 
^250,000  annually  to  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions;  now  they 
give  $7,000,000 — 'five  times  as  much  as  is  collected  by  the  Pro- 
paganda of  Rome.  Then,  the  Bible  was  translated  into  only  fifty 
different  languages,  and  only  five  million  copies  were  distributed ; 
now  it  is  translated  into  about  two  hundred  and  seventy -five  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  million 
copies  are  circulated.  Seventy  languages  without  an  alphabet 
have  been  reduced  to  writing  and  grammars  composed.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  gates  of  many  powerful  nations  were  barred 
against  the  heralds  of  the  cross;  now,  religious  toleration,  in 
some  degree,  is  universal,  except  in  Corea,  and  eight  hundred 
million  heathen  are  at  liberty  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  redeem- 
ing love.    Certainly,  this  is  a  partial  answer  to  the  sublime  prayer 
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of  Christ  and  Christendom:  "Thy  kingdom  come."  The  stupid 
Papuan  and  the  degraded  Hottentot,  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
Brahman  and  the  courteous  Japanese,  have  felt  the  power  of 
Christianity,  and  the  railroad,  steamboat,  telegraph,  and  printing 
press  are  its  servants.  But  an  account  of  such  general  results  is 
unsatisfactory ;  we  must  descend  somewhat  to  details. 

Two  hundred  missionaries  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Indians  of 
North  America.  The  Presbyterians,  North  and  South,  the 
Friends,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association,  the  Moravians,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  have  missionaries  among  the  Creeks,  Choctaws, 
Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  and  other  tribes,  and  thousands  have 
been  converted.  Among  the  Dakotahs  there  are  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  converts,  five  hundred  and  fifty  children  in  the  Sunday- 
schools,  ten  native  ministers,  and  eleven  churches.  At  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  there  is  an  Indian  training  school,  in  which  two  hundred  and 
twelve  Indians  annually  receive  instruction.  Sixty-four  Indians 
attend  the  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  at  Hampton,  Va., 
while  numbers  are  educated  in  common  schools  at  home.  The 
Indians  were  represented  in  the  last  Pan-Presbyterian  Council 
by  Rev.  Allen  Wright,  of  the  Choctaw  nation,  who  said  before 
that  body  that  the  "Choctnw  Indians  wore  natural  Presbyte- 
rians." In  that  nation  there  are  eleven  hundred  Presbyterian 
communicants,  and  their  twenty-six  churches  are  starting  mis- 
sions among  the  wild  tribes  upon  the  western  border  of  the  nation. 
Even  Alaska  has  recently  been  occupied. 

Five  years  ago  there  were  only  eleven  churches,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  congregations,  six  presses,  fifty-six  schools,  six 
religious  periodicals,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  mission  agents 
employed  in  Mexico.  Now  there  are  two  hundred  and  sixy-five 
foreign  missionaries  and  helpers,  two  hundred  and  forty- five  con- 
gregations, twelve  thousand  members,  twenty  thousand  adherents, 
a  hundred  and  ten  Sabbath-schools,  with  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  scholars,  eleven  religious  periodicals  with  a  circulation  of 
twelve  thousand  eight  hundred,  and  last  year  six  million  one 
hundred  thousand  pages  of  Christian  literature  were  distributed. 
Thirteen  theological  students  attend  the  Seminary  in  the  city  of 
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Mexico.  The  Presbyterians,  North  and  South,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Southern  Methodists  and  Baptists,  the 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians,  and  the  Friends  are  striving 
to  enlighten  the  Mexicans,  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  whom  are 
steeped  in  papal  and  pagan  ignorance.  Church  property  has 
been  purchased,  thousands  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been 
distributed,  and  encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in  emanci- 
pating the  people  from  the  thraldom  and  deadening  influences  of 
Rome.  'The  Moravians  have  seyen  stations,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  hundred  native  Christians  among  the  negroes  and  mulattoes 
of  the  Mosquito  Territory.  In  the  West  Indies  the  Weslcyan 
Methodists  have  seventy-seven  stations  and  circuits,  ninety-nine 
missionaries,  six  hundred  and  twelve  local  preachers,  forty-seven 
thousand  four  hundred  members,  and  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  probationers.  The  Baptists  have  a  membership  of  twenty- 
five  thousand.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
has  in  Jamaica  four  Presbyteries,  one  hundred  and  twenty  sta- 
tions, eighteen  ordained  European  missionaries  and  eight  or- 
dained native  preachers,  and  seven  thousand  members.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  ten  ministers  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty  communicants.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 
has  a  prosperous  mission  in  Trinidad.  The  Moravians  have  a 
thoological  seminary  in  Jamaica.  The  thirty-six  thouiand  native 
Mo/avians  in  the  West  Indies  constitute  many  Christian  congre- 
gations, but  the  churches  are  not  self-supporting.  In  the  British 
West  Indies  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  regularly  at- 
tend church,  about  eighty-five  thousand  are  communicants  and 
seventy-eight  thousand  six  hundred  children  are  instructed  in  the 
day  schools. 

In  South  America  the  Methodists  have  missions  in  Uruguay 
and  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  the  South  American  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  London  has  missions  in  the  Falkland  Islands, 
Terra  del  Fuego,  Patagonia,  and  Chili,  and  some  of  the  natives 
have  been  baptized.  In  Brazil  Protestants  have  one  thousand 
two  Imndred  members,  thirteen  missionaries,  twenty-five  church- 
es, and  annually  collect  $2,000  for  religious  purposes.  Chris- 
tianity is  rapidly  extending  in   English  and  Dutch  Guiana,  and 
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many  seek  Christian  instruction.  In  Surinam  the  Moravians 
have  fourteen  stations,  seventy-four  missionary  agents,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  native  helpers,  and  twenty-one  thousand  six 
hundred  members,  including  the  candidates  for  baptism  and  the 
baptized  children.  (The  Moravian  is  emphatically  a  missionary 
Church.  It  has  only  nineteen  thousand  communicants  and  thirty 
thousand  seven  hundred  adherents  at  home,  and  it  has  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  missionaries  in  Greenland,  Labrador,  North 
America,  South  America,  Central  America,  West  Indies,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  Thibet,  and  other  countries,  with  twenty-five 
thousand  two  hundred  communicants  and  seventy-four  thousand 
adherents.  'Its  contributions  average  ^5.00  per  member  for 
Foreign  Missions.)  The  prevailing  religion  in  South  America 
is  Roman  Catholicism;  but  large  numbers,  although  nominally 
Catholic,  are  really  indifferent  towards  that  faith,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  Christianity  and  Romanism  is  becoming  more 
apparent  to  them.  The  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  forces 
operating  from  centres  of  Christian  influence  in  tWat  land  of 
Popish  ignorance  are  effecting  social  and  civil  changes  so  perma- 
nent and  radical,  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  aAvakened  and 
the  huge  empty  structure  of  the  Papacy  is  being  undermined. 

In  Australasia,  Malaysia,  and  Polynesia  the  successes  of  the 
gospel  have  been  truly  wonderful.  Australia  conducts  its  own 
missionary  operations.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  the 
strongest  in  the  island.  It  has  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
ministers  and  five  hundred  and  ninety  churches.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  two  hundred  and  thirty  ministers  and  eight 
hundred  churches,  while  the  Independents  have  fifty  ministers 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  churches.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
Baptists  have  twenty-four  preachers  and  one  hundred  churches, 
the  Primitive  Methodists  twenty-one  ministers  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  churches,  and  the  Presbyterians  a  hundred  ministers 
and  four  hundred  churches.  Even  the  aborigines  have,  in  some 
instances,  been  evangelised.  There  are  also  flourishing  missions 
in  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania.  In  New 
Zealand  alone  the  Protestant  population  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.     Schools  have  been  established  among  the  Maories. 
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The  University  has  power  to  confer  the  _same  degrees  as  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  Celebes,  and  New  Guinea 
have  been  occupied.  Polynesia  is  almost  completely  Christianised. 
Seventy  thousand  communicants  and  a  Christian  community  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  attest  the  power  of  Christianity 
to  change  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  most  barbarous  human  be- 
ings. Family  worship  is  almost  universal,  the  horrors  of  heathen 
rites  have  ceased,  the  Sabbath  is  observed,  and  a  native  ministry 
proclaim  the  distinguishing  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Bible. 
Heathenism  exists  only  in  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. From  1838  to  1843  twenty-seven  thousand  oatives  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  were  admitted  to  the  sealing  ordinances.  The 
highest  type  of  Christian  character  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
heathen  lands,  is  not  attained,  but  there  are  among  them  num- 
bers of  intelligent,  sincere,  self-sacrificing  Christians.  Many  of 
the  Polynesian  missions  are  self-supporting.  They  pay  the  sala- 
ries of  their  native  pastors,  purchase  Bibles  and  other  books,  and 
build  their  own  chapels.  Many  Hawaiian  pastors  occupy  a  posi- 
tion nearly  equal  to  that  of  American  pastors.  They  are  influen- 
tial, intelligent,  impressive  preachers.  Within  the  last  fifty  years 
tliree  hundred  islands  of  Polynesia  have  abolished  idolatry  and 
human  sacrifices.  Cannibalism  and  infanticide  have  ceased.  In 
the  Sandwich  Islands  there  are  no  illiterate  people.  They  have 
eleven  high  educational  institutions,  and  two  hundred  other 
schools.  The  fifty-six  Congregational  churches  in  these  islands 
contributed  $3,893.62  in  1879  to  Foreign  Missions.  They  are 
sending  the  gospel  to  the  heathen. 

The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  also  coming  in  the  land  of  the  "Ris- 
ing Sun."  As  a  government,  Japan  has  separated  itself  from 
idolatry,  and  the  educated  class  is  losing  confidence  in  Buddhism. 
Japan  officially  recognises  the  Christian  Sabbath,  uses  the  Chris- 
tian calendar,  and  has  admitted  the  Bible  into  the  higher  schools. 
It  has  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  great  postal  facilities.  Chris- 
tianity is  materially  influencing  the  state  of  politics  and  society, 
and  when  we  consider  that  ten  years  ago  there  were  only  twelve 
native  Christians  in  Japan  and  now  there  are  twenty  Churches 
and  Societies  at  work,  which  have  a  hundred  and  sixty  mission- 
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aries,  one  hundred  native  preachers,  fifty  organised  churches  with 
three  thousand  communicants  and  eight  thousand  adherents,  it 
will  appear  that  Protestantism  is  not  only  firmly  established,  but 
rapidly  advancing.  A  tract  distributed  by  the  Japanese  them- 
selves says :  "  Christianity  is  spreading  like  fire  on  a  grassy  plain, 
so  that  in  capital  and  country  there  is  no  place  where  it  is  not 
preached."  The  Japanese  Church  has  organised  a  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  to  send  the  gospel  to  Corea  whenever  religious 
toleration  shall  be  granted  in  that  country.  Not  only  so,  but 
there  are  numerous  preaching  stations,  schools,  dispensaries,  col- 
leges, and  translations  of  the  Scriptures.  A  Christian  newspaper 
and  thousands  of  religious  works  have  been  published  and  cir- 
culated. Shintoism,  the  religion  of  Japan,  is  nothing  but  a  sys- 
tem of  mythology,  the  ranks  of  its  priesthood  are  being  depleted, 
and  it  is  gradually  declining.  The  Protestant  Church  is  striving 
to  raise  up  a  native  ministry,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
students  are  studying  in  three  theological  seminaries..  The  con- 
tributions of  the  Church  average  a  dollar  a  member  for  religious 
purposes.  Twelve  churches  are  self-supporting.  These  revolutions 
have  taken  place  in  a  land  whose  government  in  the  seventeenth 
century  prohibited  all  Christians  from  entering  the  kingdom,  and 
publicly  proclaimed  that  "if  the  God  of  the  Christians  himself 
should  transgress  this  law,  he  would  pay  the  penalty  with  his 
head." 

Thirty-three  Churches  and  Societies  are  expending  their  ener- 
gies among  the  four  hundred  millions  of  China.  Dr.  Morrison, 
the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  China,  entered  the  "Celestial 
Empire"  in  1807,  and  in  twelve  years  the  whole  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  Chinese.  To-day  millions  of  pages  are  circulated  in 
the  various  dialects  of  China.  Bibles  may  be  obtained  from 
depositories  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  from  colporteurs.  There 
is  increased  demand  for  Protestant  publications.  Some  of  the 
literati  subscribe  for  them,  and  whatever  is  issued  in  the  dialects 
of  the  Empire  may  be  read  more  extensively  than  if  it  were  pub- 
lished in  English,  for  it  reaches  not  only  the  eighteen  provinces 
of  China,  but  also  Japan,  Corea,  Cochin  China,  Thibet,  and  the 
India  Archipelago.     In  1842  five  ports  were  opened  to  foreign- 
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ers,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  in  1861  complete  religious  tol- 
eration was  granted  throughout  the  whole  Empire  and  protection 
to  religious  teachers.  In  1842  there  was  not  an  organised  church. 
There  are  now  three  hundred  and  twelve,  eighteen  of  which  are 
self-supporting,  seven  hundred  church  edifices  and  chapels,  four 
hundred  and  seventy-three  foreign  missionaries,  seventy-three 
native  preachers,  and  six  hundred  native  helpers,  ninety  Bible 
women,  six  hundred  stations,  fifteen  thousand  communicants  and 
fifty  thousand  adherents.  The  Chinese  church  membership 
doubles  every  seven  years.  Many  of  the  members  are  manly, 
humble,  working  Christians.  Mr.  F.  Stevenson  said  at  the  Mild- 
may  Conference :  "  I  have  found  nowhere  in  Christian  lands  men 
and  women  of  a  higher  type  than  I  met  with  in  China,  of  a  finer 
spiritual  experience,  of  a  higher  spiritual  tone,  or  of  nobler  spirit- 
ual life."  In  twenty-one  theological  seminaries  and  seventy 
training  schools,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  native  students  are 
preparing  to  propagate  the  truth  as  ,it  is  in  Jesus.  Ninety 
thousand  patients  are  annually  relieved  in  forty  Christian  hospi- 
tals and  dispensaries.  When  China  was  sorely  scourged  by  the 
recent  famine,  by  which  twelve  millions  perished,  Christian  bene- 
ficence produced  a  profound  and  lasting  impression  upon  the 
Chinese  mind,  and  thousands  have  more  adequate  ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Christian  missionaries.  The  Mandarins  are  more 
favorable  to  Christ's  cause,  a  better  class  of  bovs  attends  the 
mission  schools,  and  the  higher  classes  are  •  beginning  to  receive 
the  gospel.  Thirteen  provinces  are  already  occupied  by  mission- 
aries and  their  families,  the  gospel  is  preached  and  tracts  distrib- 
uted in  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  and  the  native  churches  give 
^9,200  to  the  various  schemes  of  beneficence.  China  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  education.  There  is  an  Anglo-Chinese  University  at 
Shanghai,  and  the  Government  has  appropriated  $1,500,000  to  es- 
tablish a  Chinese  Educational  Commission  in  America  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  The  hundred  Chinese  students  in  America  will 
return  to  their  native  land  with  American  ideas  of  science,  civil- 
isation, literature,  and  Christianity.  The  College  at  Peking  has  a 
corps  of  foreign  teachers.  Six  hundred  boarding  schools  for  boys 
and  forty  for  girls  have  been  opened  by  the  missionaries,  and  seven 
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thousand  Chinese  yearly  receive  secular  education  from  them.  Such 
facts  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  Chinese  are  capable  of  educa- 
tion and  religion,  and  that  the  possibilities  of  the  land  of  Sinim 
are  incalculable.  As  Dagon  fell  prostrate  before  the  ark  of  Jeho- 
vah and  was  broken  in  pieces,  so  are  the  hideous  idols  of  that 
land  destined  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  their  worshippers  to 
raise  sublime  doxologies  to  the  crucified  Redeemer. 

In  India  twenty-nine  Churches  and  Societies  have  six  hundred 
ordained  missionaries  and  four  hundred  and  thirty  principal 
stations,  with  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  communicants. 
In  1878  sixty  thousand  were  added  to  the  Christian  Church  from 
.  Mohammedanism,  Parsd'eism,  and  Hinduism.  In  the  Madras 
!Presidency  alone  there  are  two  hundred  thousand  professing 
Christians.  The  converts,  however,  are  chiefly  among  the  lower 
classes.  Hinduism  is  declining;  there  are  no  new  temples,  and 
the  caste  system  is  decaying  in  many  quarters.  Four  hundred 
and  sixty  missionaries  attended  the  recent  Decennial  Conference 
in  Calcutta.  It  was  the  largest  missionary  conference  that  has 
ever  assembled,  and,  like  that  of  Allahabad,  has  given  fresh  im- 
pulse to  Christianity  throughout  India.  In  that  promising  field 
for  missionary  labor,  schools  and  theological  seminaries  have  been 
instituted  and  thousands  of  women  and  girls  are  taught  the  pre- 
cious truths  of  redemption  in  the  zenanas  and  boarding  schools. 
Hundreds  of  Parsee  and  Hindu  ladies  have  learned  the  English 
language  and  other  accomplishments  of  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans in  the  great  Alexandrian  Institute  at  Bombay,  and  may  be 
seen  sitting  in  beautiful  parks  and  gardens  with  their  husbands 
and  brothers,  a  social  scene  never  witnessed  fifty  years  ago.  In 
ten  years  the  twenty-five  mission  presses  in  India  have  issued 
three  thousand  four  hundred  new  works  in  thirty  different  lan- 
guages, one  million  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  portions 
of  Scripture,  and  two  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  school  books,  and  eight  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
tracts  and  Christian  books  have  been  distributed.  These  presses 
exert  untold  influence  for  good  in  disseminating  Christian  truth 
and  combating  infidel  publications,  for  whatever  is  printed  in 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  or  the  United  States  goes  immediately 
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to  India.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  twenty  different 
languages,  and  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  these  languages 
composed,  which  are  standing  monuments  of  missionary  toil. 
The  horrible  suttee'  has  disappeared,  no  children  are  cast  into  the 
Ganges,  and  infanticide  has  ceased.  Seventy  years  ago  young 
men  and  maidens  were  decked  with  flowers  and  slain  in  the  tem- 
ples before  the  hideous  goddess  Kali,  lepers  were  burned  alive, 
thousands  of  prostrate  forms  were  crushed  by  the  car-wheels  of 
Juggernaut,  aged  parents  were  thrown  into  the  sacred  river  by 
their  children,  and  devotees  publicly  starved  themselves  to  death, 
while  thousands  gazed  with  delight  upon  others  in  the  swinging 
circles  writhing  with  iron  hooks  piercing  their  backs.  But  by 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  directly  or  indirectly,  these  heathen 
customs  have  been  abolished,  the  truths  of  the  Bible  are  substi- 
tuted for  the  ritualism  of  the  Vedas  and  the  land  whose  science, 
civilisation,  and  philosophy  are  more  ancient  than  ours  is  yield- 
ing to  Western  thought  and  Christianity.  Keshub  Chunder  Sen, 
the  false  theist,  says :  "  The  spirit  of  Christianity  has  already  per- 
vaded the  whole  atmosphere  of  Indian  society,  and  we  breathe, 
think,  feel,  and  move  in  a  Christian  atmosphere.  Native  society 
is  being  roused,  enlightened,  and  reformed  under  the  influence 
of  Christianity.  Our  hearts  are  touched,  conquered,  over- 
come by  a  higher  power,  and  this  power  is  Christ.  Christ, 
not  the  British  Government,  rules  India.  No  one  but  Christ  has 
deserved  the  precious  diadom  of  the  Indian  crown,  and  he  will 
have  it."  Lord  Lawrence  says:  " I  believe,  notwithstanding  all 
that  the  English  people  have  done  to  benefit  India,  the  mission- 
aries have  done  more  than  all  other  agencies  combined." 

The  gospel  is  making  progress,  too,  in  Siam.  In  that  country 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Presbyterians,  with  a  church,  school, 
and  mission  press,  contend  with  Buddhism,  the  reigning  religion, 
whose  priesthood  is  supported  by  $25,000,000  annually.  Among 
the  Laos  religious  liberty  was  proclaimed  in  1878,  and  the  Sab- 
bath is  observed.  In  Burraah  four  hundred  Baptist  churches 
have  twenty  thousand  members  on  their  rolls.  Nearly  all  the 
churches  are  self-supporting,  and  have  their  native  pastors  and 
school  teachers.     Nine-tenths  of  the  work  of  evangelisation  is 
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done  by  .the  natives.  Some  of  the  churches,  support  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, and  they  contribute  more  for  religious  purposes  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers  and  strength  than  churches  in  Europe 
and  America  do.  In  1880  the  Karens  gave  ^31,000  for  mission 
work.  Many  of  the  four  hundred  native  ministers  are  men  of 
influence,  power,  and  education ;  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity  is  extensive  and  ever  growing,  and  mis- 
sionaries are  better  understood.  The  Baptists  have  a  college  at 
Rangoon,  in  which  five  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  are  instructed, 
arjd  a  seminary  at  Ramapatam  with  two  hundred  students.  Thirty 
years  ago  worship  by  sacrifices  ceased.  Buddhism  is  waning.  Its 
idols  and  pagodas  are  crumbling  and  its  altars  are  neglected. 
.  In  Persia  the  work  of  reforming  ancient  Christianity  and  ex- 
tending the  gospel  to  the  heathen  is  contracted,  but  encouraging. 
Socially  and  intellectually  there  is  an  upward  tendency  among 
the  Armenians  of  Persia.  Not  only  the  Armenians,  but  also  the 
Nestorians  and  Mussulmans  receive  instruction  in  the  college  at 
Oroomiah.  Bibles  are  kept  for  sale  at  Teheran,  Tabriz,  and 
Oroomiah.  But  among  the  Persians  there  are  only  eight  ordained 
preachers,  fourteen  female  missionaries,  twenty-one  native  pas- 
tors, sixty-six  native  assistants,  twenty-four  churches  (five  being 
self-sustaining),  one  hundred  preaching  centres,  one  thousand 
three  hundred  communicants,  and  twelve  students  for  the  minis- 
try. The  old  Nestorian  Church  has  been  revived  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board  and  the  Presbyterians.  Fifteen  thousand  of  its  mem- 
bers attend  evangelical  preaching.  Twenty-three  of  the  old 
churches  are  used  by  the  Protestant  congregations,  who  now  have 
a  Constitution  with  Presbyteries  and  Synods. 

In  Syria  the  great  work  of  the  missionaries  has  been  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  Arabic.  It  is  electrotyped  and  printed  in 
Beyrout,  where  there  are  five  Protestant  printing  presses.  Thou- 
sands of  copies  have  been  distributed  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia, 
and  Africa.  The  Arabic  is  the  sacred  language  of  the  Moham- 
medans, and  to  translate  the  Koran  into  any  other  language 
is  expressly  forbidden.  In  the  mighty  conflict  between  Is- 
lam and  Christianity,  what  superior  advantage  does  this  cir- 
cumstjance  afford !     Religious,  educational,  and  scientific  books 
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have  been  published,  hundreds  of  common  schools  have  been 
opened,  and  four  colleges,  a  dozen  academies,  six  theological 
seminaries,  and  a  medical  institution  have  been  founded.  Pre- 
judice against  Christianity  is  being  removed,  the  public  mind  is 
awaking  in  favor  of  female  education,  priestly  and  persecuting 
power  is  relaxing,  and  there  is  a  widespread  preparation  for 
preaching  and  teaching  evangelical  truth.  In  Syria  and  Pales-  . 
tine  there  are  eighty-one  male  and  a  hundred  female  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, five  hundred  and  eighty  native  preachers  and  assistants, 
one  hundred  and  forty  preaching  stations,  twenty-six  organised 
churches,  and  six  thousand  members  and  adherents.  Thus  the 
land  where  the  Teacher  sent  from  God  established  Christianity, 
wrought  miracles,  delivered  his  incomparable  discourses,  and  wept, 
bled,  and  died,  needs  to  be  evangelised!  If  America,  with' her 
boasted  Christian  civilisation  does  not  become  a  heathen  land  in 
the  future  when  she  receives  to  her  shores  many  heterogeneous 
religious  elements,  and  when  her  churches  become  universally 
lukewarm  and  latitudinarian  in  doctine  and  practice,  it  will  not 
be  in  accordance  with  the  history  of  many  powerful,  civilised,  and 
Christian  nations  of  the  past. 

Only  fifty  years  ago  the  first  missionary  arrived  in  Turkey. 
Now,  seventeen  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  labor  in  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  languages  of  the  inhabitants  have 
been  mastered  and  the  Bible  translated  into  Turkish,  Armenian, 
Bulgarian,  Hebrew-Spanish,  and  editions  have  also  been  issued 
in  Armeno-Turkish  and  Greco-Turkish,  and  portions  of  it  in 
Kurdish.  Books  on  mental  philosophy,  grammar,  geography, 
and  arithmetic  have  been  published.  In  Asia  Minor  alone  there 
are  twenty  thousand  Protestants,  and  Christian  congregations  are 
scattered  over  the  land  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 
One  hundred  and  sixteen  native  educated  pastors  and  three  hun- 
dred school  teachers  labor  in  the  causes  of  Christ  and  education. 
Great  attention  is  given  to  the  organisation  and  management  of 
Sabbath-schools,  and  men,  women,  and  children  attend  them. 
Fifteen  thousand  scholars  study  in  a  hundred  and  seventy  schools 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  cross.  The  members  of  the  Turkish 
churches  are  poor,   and  oppressed  by  the  Porte,  but  they  have 
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contributed  $21,000  to  support  education  and  religion.  Board- 
ing schools,  colleges,  and  theological  seminaries  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  There  is  a  university  at 
Constantinople  with  two  hundred  students,  representing  twelve 
different  nations,  and  there  are  colleges  and  high  schools  at  Ain- 
tab,  Harpoot,  Erzeroom,  and  other  places,  in  which  American 
professors  teach.  Incalculable  good  has  been  done  by  medical 
missionaries,  especially  during  the  recent  war  in  Turkey,  and  the 
degraded  Moslem  women  have  been  elevated  by  Christian  in- 
struction, prayer,  and  meetings  for  Bible  study. 

Protestantism  is  storming  the  strongholds  of  Antichrist  in 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  and  Belgium.  In  Italy 
there  are  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  churches  in  all  the  principal 
cities  and  towns,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  native  pastors  and  evan- 
gelists, the  greater  number  of  whom  are  converts  from  the  priest- 
hood. The  Free  Church  of  Italy  has  fifteen  ordained  ministers, 
fifteen  evangelists,  eighteen  hundred  communicants,  and  seventy 
churches  and  stations.  It  has  a  college  at  Rome,  with  a  theo- 
logical department,  in  which  there  are  nine  students.  The  Wal- 
denses  have  eight  Presbyteries,  fifty  ordained  ministers,  fifteen 
evangelists,  fifty-four  churches,  eighty-six  stations,  and  eighteen 
theological  students.  The  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians 
have  missions  in  Italy,  and  eight  Protestant  churches  have  been 
organised  in  the  Eternal  City.  There  are  five  hundred  thousand 
Protestants  in  France,  who  have  twelve  hundred  schools  and 
thirty  religious  periodicals,  and  many  of  their  missions  among 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  been  very  successful.  The  Presbytery 
of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  has  eight  organised  churches,  seven  hun- 
dred communicants,  two  thousand  adherents,  ten  schools,  five 
hundred  scholars,  and  six  native  ordained  ministers,  while  in 
Portugal  there  are  five  Protestant  churches,  with  four  hun- 
dred members  and  a  thousand  adherents.  Evangelical  missions 
have  been  established,  and  a  pure  gospel  is  preached  among  the 
millions  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia  and  Greece,  and  the  Lon- 
don and  British  Societies  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
among  the  cosmopolitan  Jews  support  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
converted  Jewish  preachers,  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
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nually,  who  preach  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  to  Israelites 
in  the  large  cities  of  England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Russia,  Turkey,  Holland,  France,  and  yearly  distribute  tens  of 
thousands  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  missionary  books,  and  tracts 
and  periodicals.  There  are  now  in  the  world  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Jewish  ministers  and  twenty-five  thousand  converts,  and 
.  they  are  found  in  every  class  of  society,  from  the  rich  and  intel- 
ligent to  the  poor  and  degraded  ;  from  the  white  Jews  of  Jerusa- 
lem, to  the  black  Jews  of  Cochin  China  and  Morocco. 

The  two  hundred  millions  of  the  "dark  continent"  are  now 
encircled  with  gospel  light.  Ethiopia  is  stretching  out  her 
hands  unto  God.  Africa  is  being  penetrated  from  all  sides  by 
England,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium,  Scotland,  and  Portugal, 
and  its  hitherto  unknown  resources  discovered.  Burton,  Speke, 
Krapf,  Baker,  De  Brazza,  and  Stanley,  as  discoverers,  and  George 
Schmidt,  Vanderkemp,  Moifat,  and  Livingstone,  as  missionaries, 
have  contributed  immense  stores  of  knowledge  necessary  to  mission- 
ary operations,  and  opened  the  doors  to  commerce, -science,  and 
Christian  civilisation.  Thirty-three  Churches  and  Societies  are 
laboring  in  Africa,  and,  including  Madagascar,  they  have  five  hun- 
dred thousand  adherents.  In  Northern  Africa,  the  United  Presby- 
terians have  four  hundred  and  eight  stations,  twenty-two  mis- 
sionaries and  assistants,  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  native 
workers,  eleven  churches,  fifteen  hundred  Sabbath-school  scholars, 
and  a  thousand  communicants.  In  1826  the  Basle  Society  sent 
out  Gobat,  Kugler,  Steinberg,  Stern,  and  others,  by  whom  many 
educational  works  and  portions  of  Scripture  were  translated  into  , 
the  native  languages.  In  many  places  the  slave  trade  has  been 
abolished  ;  the  kings  receive  the  missionaries,  and  the  nude  na- 
tions hear  the  gospel  preached.  In  West  Africa,  the  Senegal 
region  is  occupied  by  the  Paris  Missionary  Society,  and  on  the 
Gambia  the  Wesleyans  of  England  have  eight  stations,  ten  mis- 
sionaries, and  six  hundred  and  forty-five  members.  In  Sierra 
Leone  there  are  fifteen  thousand  members,  and  there  are  four 
thousand  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists 
in  Liberia.  The  territories  of  bloody  and  inhuman  Ashantee, 
Dahomey,  and  Yorubah  have  been  invaded  by  the  servants  of  the 
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Most  High,  and  the  good  news  preached  in  the  lands  of  those 
kings  whose  palaces  are  ornamented  with  skulls  and  bones.  Mis- 
sion work  in  the  Niger  country  is  conducted  wholly  by  native 
agency.  In  that  country  there  are  ten  stations  and  two  thousand 
members.  The  Wesleyans  have  six  thousand  six  hundred  mem- 
bers along  the  gold  coast,  and  the  Basle  Society  four  thousand. 
The  German  and  Southern  Baptists  also  have  stations  in  that 
vicinity.  Missions  have  been  planted  in  the  Islands  of  Fernando 
Po  and  St.  Helena.  In  Old  Calabar,  Gaboon,  Corisco,  and  the 
Camaroons,  in  which  there  are  ten  missionaries  and  five  thousand 
six  hundred  converts.  In  the  whole  of  West  Africa  there  are 
thirty  thousand  communicants  and  adherents ;  the  Bible  has 
been  translated  into  the  native  languages,  and  idolatry  is  on  the 
decline.  In  Southern  Africa  thirteen  Churches  and  Societies  are 
at  work,  and  they  have  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  adherents. 
The  Berlin  Missionary  Society  sustains  at  a  cost  of  $60,000, 
sixty  missionaries,  has  eight  thousand  communicants,  and  pro- 
claims the  gospel  in  seven  languages.  The  Wesleyans  have  a 
hundred  missionaries  and  sixteen  hundred  members,  and  congre- 
gations aggregating  nearly  one  hundred  thousand.  The  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  believing  that  Africa  must  be  evangelised 
by  Africans,  has  founded  a  school  at  Lovedale,  in  which  there 
are  five  hundred  pupils.  The  object  of  this  institution  is  two- 
fold: to  train  up  a  native  ministry  and  to  teach  the  natives  the 
mechanical  arts.  Sixty  of  its  students  preach  the  gospel  every 
Sabbath  in  the  community.  The  American  Board  has  twenty- 
five  missionaries,  nineteen  stations,  and  seven  hundred  members 
among  the  Zulus. 

Central  Africa,  so  long  an  unexplored  region,  has  recently 
proved  to  be  a  beautiful,  fertile  country,  abounding  in  vegetation, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  high  mountains.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
much  superior  race,  both  physically  and  intellectually,  to  the 
other  tribes  of  Africa.  "Schweinfurth  and  Stanley  were  some- 
times received  in  palatial  halls,  splendidly  decorated,  and  found 
skilled  artisans  in  copper,  iron,  and  pottery  work."  The  first 
mission  was  established  there  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin.     At  one  time  they  sent  out  Bishop  Mc- 
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Kensie  and  four  others;  it  has  planted  missions  in  the  dominion 
of  the  capricious  King  M'tesa,  and  a  few  converts  have  been 
added  to  the  church.  The  London  Missionary  Society,  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  are  also 
laboring  in  Central  Africa. 

The  revolutions  in  Madagascar  cannot  be  rivalled  even  by  the 
days  of  Pentecost.  The  number  of  converts  in  thirty-five  years 
probably  exceeds  the  total  number  of  professed  Christians  through- 
out the  Roman  Empire  for  the  first  three  centuries.  Christianity 
is  the  State  religion  ;  but  many  who  were  merely  nominal  Chris- 
tians have  been  excluded  from  church  privileges  by  discipline. 
In  Madagascar  alone  there  are  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  na- 
tive ordained  pastors,  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  evangelists,  and 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  native  local  preachers. 
Truly  the  gospel  has  run  and  been  glorified  in  Africa.  The 
preceding  facts  will  warrant  us  in  saying,  with  approximate  truth, 
that  this  is  an  age  of  universal  missions.  Christ's  kingdom  is 
making  unwonted  progress.  The  sun  even  now  never  sets  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  earth.  The  Church  established  by 
Omnipotence,  upon  an  immutable  basis,  is  conquering  the  world, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  The  stone  cut 
out  without  hands  is  breaking  to  pieces  the  iron,  the  clay,  the 
brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  becoming  a  great  mountain 
and  filling  the  earth. 

But  after  all  the  foreign  missionary  work  is  really  in  its  initiation. 
Compared  with  what  is  yet  to  be  done,  it  is  only  begun.  The 
Church  is  simply  "playing  at  missions."  The  work  to  be  done 
is  extensive  and  difficult.  Systems  of  idolatry,  hoary  with  age, 
and  supported  by  the  immense  riches  of  heathendom,  are  appar- 
ently as  imposing  as  the  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  impreg- 
nable as  the  rocks  of  Gibraltar.  Of  the  fourteen  hundred  mil- 
lions who  inhabit  our  globe,  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  millions 
belong  to  the  Asiatic  religions,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil- 
lions are  Mohammedans,  six  millions  are  Jews,  and  two  hundred 
millions  are  unassigned.  Two  hundred  millions  of  professed 
Christians  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  eighty-three  millions  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church,   while  only  a  hundred  millions  are  Pro- 
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testants.  But  to  make  up  this  number  of  Protestants,  such  sects 
as  the  Unitarians,  Adventists,  Universalists,  Swedenborgians, 
Quakers,  etc.,  are  included.  Several  millions  are  merely  nominal 
Christians.  "The  fact  is,  it  is  too  soon  to  begin  to  sing  songs  of 
victory  ;  we  ought  rather  to  spend  the  time  in  working  the  guns, 
and  save  strength  and  breath  for  the  long  struggle  yet  to  come 
before  the  world  will  be  Christianised.  We  need  to  take  into  ac- 
count three  facts :  first,  the  immensely  preponderating  mass  of 
absolutely  hostile  humanity ;  second,  the  large  proportion  of  the 
remainder  which  is  practically  hostile,  since  it  stops  at  a  mere 
intellectual  assent  to  the  general  truth  of  Christianity,  or  holds  a 
perverted  and  vicious  form  of  faith  ;  and  third,  the  exceedingly 
small  remnant  upon  whom  falls  the  duty  and  privilege  of  trans- 
forming the  world  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Many 
Indian  tribes  are  left  to  die  in  savagism,  without  schools  and 
churches  ;  and  millions  in  Mexico  are  in  a  wretched  social  con- 
dition, and  in  as  gross  spiritual  darkness  as  the  African.  Roman 
Catholicism  holds  in  abject  servitude  the  consciences  of  the  Mex- 
icans in  general,  and  retains  its  heartless  domination  by  keeping 
them  in  ignorance.  The  press  of  Central  America  exposes  the 
corruptions  of  that  religion,  and  seeks  to  destroy  them,  but  does 
not  strive  to  build  up  any  other  system  ;  and  the  people  think 
there  is  no  other.  South  America  is  not  only  steeped  in  papal 
ignorance  and  superstition,  but  cursed  by  the  general  circulation 
of  debasing  French  literature.  Japan  is  willing  to  accept  Chris- 
tianity, if  it  will  be  a  stepping-stone  to  greater  progress.  Buddh- 
ism is  sustained  by  the  Japanese  at  great  cost ;  expensive  temples 
are  erected,  and  they  are  educating  missionaries  to  send  to  Europe 
and  America.  The  six  hundred  students  in  the  University  at 
Tokio  are  all  infidels.  But  the  final  conflict  in  Japan  will  not  be 
between  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  but  between  Atheism  and 
Christianity.  Rejecting  Shintoism  and  Buddhism,  the  people  re- 
ject all  religion.  Only  one-tenth  of  China  il  occupied  by  evan- 
gelical missionaries.  Seven  out  of  ten  in  that  great  empire  are 
opium-smokers,  which  is  almost  equivalent  to  saying  that  they 
will  not  become  Christians.  Two  hundred  millions  are  spent 
annually  in   idolatrous  worship.     In  India   and   Africa  Moliam- 
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medanism  is  increasing,  and  the  Turkish  Government  is  opposed 
to  all   Christian  enterprises.     The  right  to  proselyte  from  Mo- 
hammedanism has  never  been  granted  by  the  Porte,   and  every 
Mohammedan  that  accepts  Christianity,  does  it  at  the  peril  of  his 
life.     "Hence,  do  not  wonder,"  says  Dr.  Christlieb,  "that  in  the 
kingdom  of  Turkey  itself,  the  number  of  converted  Mohamme- 
dans, who  must  peril  their  lives  by  accepting  Christianity,   is  re- 
duced to  three  in  Constantinople,  three  in  Cairo,   and  three  in 
Jerusalem."     Myriads  in  India  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
Yedas,  Puranas,   and  Shasters,  and  regard  them  as  good  as  the 
Bible.     Many  places  in   Africa  have  not  been  discovered,  much 
less  evangelised.     The  Austrian  Government  forbids  the  sale  of 
Bibles   in   Bosnia.     The   Roman    Catholic  Church   in  Austria, 
Italy,  France,    Spain,    Portugal,    Belgium,    Mexico,  and  South 
America,  is  the  same  in  spirit  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition  or  the  massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  Valtel- 
line.     Of  the  seven  hundred   thousand  in  these  and  other  lands 
who  have  professed  conversion,  numbers  are  the  merest  babes   in 
Christ,  and  many  have  relapsed  into  the  abominable  practices  of 
paganism  and    heathenism.     But   infinitely   more   discouraging 
than  all  these,  are  the  impurity,  unbelief,  and  covetousness  of  the 
Church  itself,  the  divinely-appointed  instrument  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  society  and  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
It  is  an  appalling  fact,  that  Christendom  spends  three  billions  for 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  only  seven  millions  for  Foreign  Missions. 
It  is  easy  to  raise   a  hundred  millions  for  any  commercial  enter- 
prise ;  but  to  collect  a  fourteenth  of  this  amount  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  dying  heathen,  requires  the  instructions,  prayers,  and 
efforts  of  all  the  professed  Christians  in  the  world.     Yet  faith  in 
Foreign  Missions  is  inseparably  connected  with  faith  in   Christ. 
"If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and 
those  that  are  ready  to  be  slain  ;  if  thou  sayest,  Behold,  we  knew 
it  not,  doth  not  he  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it?  and  he 
that  keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  not  he  know  it  ?  and  shall  not  he  ren- 
der to  every  man  according  to  his  works?"     Prov.  xxiv.  11,  12. 
It  is  the  nature  of  true  Christianity  to  make  its  possessor  earnestly 
desire  and  labor  for  the   salvation  of  others.     Christianity  and 
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selfishness  are  mutually  exclusive.  Christ  was  absolutely  unself- 
ish, and  his  subjects  possess  his  lineaments  and  reflect  his  imafre. 
He  is  their  sovereign  and  almighty  King,  and  he  will  pour  out 
the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  all  his  and  their  enemies.  Let 
the  Church  eye  her  Leader  and  obey  his  commands.  His  eyes 
are  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  he  has  on  his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh 
a  name  written  :  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  Before  the 
triumphant  march  of  his  embattled  legions  Antichrist  shall  be 
destroyed,  the  temples  and  altars  of  idolatry  demolished,  and  the 
emissaries  of  hell  banished  ;  and  gathering  all  his  implacable  foes 
to  Armageddon,  he  shall  obtain  a  complete,  universal,  and  final 
victory  oyer  them,  while  the  victors  shall  take  the  harps  of  God 
and  sing :  "Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints."  Rev. 
XV.  3.  E.  P.  Davis. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  ESTHER. 


A  Discourse  hy  Rabbi  J.   L.  Leuciit,  Touro   Synagogue,  New 
Orleans,  La.     Dedicated  to  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Smith. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Book  of  Esther  is  still  a  stumbling  block  to 
the  critics,  we  submit  the  following  considerations  in  defence  of 
a  sacred  inheritance,  dear  to  every  one  whom  the  waves  of  ma- 
terialism or  atheism  have  not  strangled  in  their  poisonous  em- 
brace ;  the  defence  of  a  book  of  Holy  Writ,  regarded  for  centu- 
ries as' a  stepchild  in  that  sacred  family,  because  that  in  it  the 
name  of  the  Father  is  not  mentioned.  For  this  reason  it  was 
denied  equal  respect.  J^Jay,  it  was  even  claimed  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  received  into  the  Canon  of  Scripture. 

Now,  while  fully  acknowledging  the  singular  fact  that  there 
is  one  book  of  Scripture,  "The  Book  of  Esther,"  from  which  the 
name  of  Jehovah  is  entirely  omitted,  it  is  precisely  our  object  to 
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shoAV  that  this  is  in  reality  the  conclusive  argument  to  establish 
its  claim  as  a  genuine  historical  document. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
bciiutiful  and  touching  romance  of  Esther.  How  an  heroic  Jew- 
ish maiden,  assisted  by  her  cousin  Mordecai,  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Jewish  people,  doomed  to  die  by  King  Ahasuerus,  inspired 
by  his  jealous  Minister  of  State,  Haman.  By  a  peculiar  con- 
currence of  events  Israel  is  saved,  and  his  enemy,  Haman,  is  de- 
feated. 


IS    IT    HISTORICAL  ? 

Let  us  first  inquire  whether  the  Book  of  Esther  is  historical ; 
whether  the  related  facts  agree  with  the  general  history  of  those 
remote  times.  Who  was  King  Ahasuerus  ?  He  certainly  was 
a  Persian  king,  for  the  whole  scenery,  all  the  customs  and  usages, 
are  Persian  in  character,  all  the  actors  in  this  drama  bear  Persian 
names,  and  the  city  of  Susa  was  the  winter  residence  of  the  Per- 
sian  kings. 

Let  us  see  who  Ahasuerus  might  have  been.  Was  he  perhaps 
Artaxerxes,  at  whose  court  Ezra  lived  and  was  honored?  This 
cannot  be,  for  this  king  was  very  kind  to  Ezra,  and  would  not 
have  permitted  his  compatriots  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Haman ;  and,  furthermore,  if  Artaxerxes  .was  Ahasuerus,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  Ezra  would  have  played  the  role  of  Mor- 
decai. ■ 

Insurmountable  chronological  difficulties  rule  out  Darius  Hys- 
taspes ;  for  under  this  king  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt,  and  his  whole 
character  does  not  permit  us  to  identify  him  with  Ahasuerus.  It 
could  not  be  Cambyses,  or  even  Smerdis,  for  the  time  of  their 
government  did  not  last  long  enough,  for  in  Esther  iii.  7,  we  read  : 
"In  the  first  month,"  that  is  the  month  of  Nissan,  "in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  king."  There  is  but  one  king  left,  and  this  is  Xerxes, 
"the  Cruel,"  in  whom  we  are  able  to  recognise  Ahasuerus. 

Xerxes  was  the  son  of  Darius,  who  had  divided  the  Persian 
Empire  into  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces  as  recorded 
in  the  Bible.  There  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  Xerxes  is 
Ahasuerus.     He  was  a  cowardly,  cruel,  and  self-indulgent  tyrant, 
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and  was  capable,  in  a  moment  of  drunken  revel,  of  commanding 
the  murder  and  pillage  of  his  own  subjects.  The  great  feast  which 
introduces  to  us  that  brute  and  tyrant,  was  no  doubt  given  in 
honor  of  the  sulbjection  of  Egypt,  which  exactly  happened  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign.  .    ,     >   : 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  chronology,  and  here  also  we  will  ex- 
perience some  difficulties.  The  Bible  relates  that  Mordecai  "hud 
been  carried  away  into  exile  from  Jerusalem,  with  the  exiles  who 
had  been  exiled  with  Jeconiah,  king  of  Judah,  whom  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  king  of  Babylon,  had  carried  into  exile."  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed  in  the  year  586  before  the  common  era,  and 
Xerxes  came  to  the  throne  nearly  a  hundred  years  later ;  there- 
fore Mordecai  would  seem  to  have  been  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old.  And  Esther  would  seem  to  have  been  a  virgin 
of  about  seventy  years,  not  well  adapted  to  make  such  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  a  heathen  tyrant.  And,  indeed,  there  exists 
a  Jewish  tradition  that  Esther  was  seventy-four  years  of  age 
when  she  appeared  before  King  Ahasuerus.  But  this  objection, 
it  seems  to  us,  can  be  easily  met.  We  cannot  read  from  the  above 
quoted  text,  that  Mordecai  left  in  the  immediate  company  of  the 
king  of  Judah,  but  simply  that  he  belonged  to  those  exiles  who 
had  come  to  Susa  after  the  king  was  carried  to  Babylon  ;  for 
many  had  left  Palestine  long  before  the  last  catastrophe  that 
ended  the  Jewish  Empire.  Mordecai  and  Esther  were  cousins, 
and  he  found  her  no  doubt  a  forsaken  orphan  ;  perhaps  her  pa- 
rents died  on  the  way,  and  thus  it  happened  that  she,  being  be- 
reft of  father  and  mother,  was  raised  by  Mordecai,  as  if  she  had 
been  his  own  child. 


SILENCE    OF    THE    PROPHETS. 

Another  objection  is  of  a  more  serious  character.  How  does 
it  come  that  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  the  second  Isaiah,  Ezra,  and  all 
the  prophets  of  the  exile  never  mention  Esther  or  Mordecai? 
Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  when  Israel  once  more  was  as- 
sembled in  the  Holy  City,  Ezra  or  Nehemiah  with  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm should  have  named  those  patriotic  spirits  which  even  in 
time  of  bitter  exile  did  not  forget  their  people,  and  stood  by  them 
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in  time  of  need  ?     Their  names  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings. 

Had  the  prophets  ever  heard  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  so  great  an  event  as  the  salvation  of  the  Jews  in 
Persia  was  unknmvn  in  Judea,  in  spite  of  the  fact  related  in  the 
Book  of  Esther,  that  Mordecai  "sent  letters  to  all  the  Jews  in 
the  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces,   words  of  peace   and 

truth"!,         ::o  :;,^:  ,;/.;-;■-■;■, .v,.;>.,'->,-;-.  ::.-^    ■■ 

There  is  Daniel — we  might  call  him  a  contemporary  of  Morde- 
cai. Ezekiel  speaks  of  him :  "Daniel,  Noah,  Job,  through  their 
righteousness,  should  save  their  own  souls."  Not  a  word  of  our 
hero. 

There  are  the  Psalms — this  depository  of  Israel's  poetry  and 
song,  of  Israel's  trials  and  victories,  a  book  wherein  the  whole 
scale  of  human  affection  is  touched,  and  not  a  single  line  is  de- 
voted to  that  lovely  queen,  whose  very  name,  "Hedassa" — 
myrtle — should  have  inspired  the  lyre  of  many  a  Hebrew  poet ! 

We  know  of  seven  Psalms  that  were  written  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  during  the  exile,  and  twenty-five  are 
ascribed  even  to  a  later  period;  and  Judah's  harp  is  silent  on  one 
of  the  grandest  episodes  of  Jewish  history.  For  all  these  reasons 
many  critics  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Book  of  Esther  is  a 
mere  romance,  without  foundation  or  truth.  , 

May  we  be  permitted  to  offer  an  explanation  of  this  strange 
neglect  to  recognise  one  of  the  most  wonderful  deliverances  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  offer  a  clue  in  this  labyrinth  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  ? 

Jerusalem  had  fallen,  the  walls  of  Zion  had  crumbled  to  dust 
and  covered  with  their  debris  Priest  and  Levite,  and  the  death- 
groan  of  holy  sacrifices  was  heard  no  more.  Fulfilled  were  the 
prophecies  of  the  seers — "that  but  a  few  would  be  left  of  a  na- 
tion that  once  was  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  and  the 
stars  of  heaven."  Of  the  four  millions  at  the  time  of  David,  only 
a  few  hundred  thousand  had  been  left.  Millions  had  died  either 
by  sword  or  pestilence,  of  hunger  and  in  prisons.  A  feeling  of 
utter  despair  had  taken  hold  of  the  people.  Grotesque  idolatry 
and  a  coarse  sensuality  had  enervated  the  nation  beyond  recogni- 
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tion,  and  had  placed  in  their  hearts'  shrine,  where  once  Jehovah 
was  enthroned,  the  gods  of  Babylon,  the  idols  of  their  enemies. 
Patriotism  had  nearly  died  out,  and  lived  but  in  the  immortal 
souls  of  Judah's  prophets  and  their  immediate  followers.  And 
when  Jerusalem,  the  heart  of  Palestine,  had  ceased  to  beat,  the 
whole  body  politic  of  Israel  seemed  paralysed,  slumbering  in 
death's  embrace,  beyond  the  power  of  resurrection.  The  largest 
portion  of  the  nation  had  given  up  the  hope  of  ever  returning  to 
Zion ;  they  were  convinced  of  their  physical  weakness,  nor  had 
they  the  moral  strength  to  break  with  their  sinful  past,  for  very 
significantly  the  prophet  Ezekiel  exclaims  in  his  grand  vision  : 
"Son  of  man,  these  bones  are  the  w^hole  house  of  Israel ;  behold, 
they  say :  Dried  are  our  bones,  and  lost  is  our  hope,  we  are  quite 
cut  off." 

But  there  was  yet  a  minority,  which  in  all  their  trials  and 
visitations  had  remained  true  to  Jehovah,  and  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  living  without  Jerusalem,  without  the  land  of  their  pro- 
phets. Deeply  were  they  convinced  that  the  Messiah  must  come 
to  lead  Israel  back  to  their  inheritance.  In  all  their  misfortunes 
they  beheld  the  chastising  hand  of  God,  who,  to  cleanse  Israel, 
had  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  drive  him  into  exile.  This  minority 
of  the  unhappy  people  never  for  a  single  moment  doubted  the  re- 
generation of  Judah,  and  their  sole  heart's  prayer  was — Jerusalem. 

They  were  at  the  same  time,  let  us  say,  the  body  guard  of  the 
prophets  who,  with  their  inspired  and  inspiring  tongue,  never 
permitted  this  thought  to  fade  altogether  from  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  nation. 

Ezekiel  pictures  to  them  the  dimensions  and  form  of  the  new 
temple:  "And  he  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  this  is  the  place  of 
my  throne  where  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael for  ever  :  and  the  throne  of  Israel  shall  not  defile  any  more 
my  holy  name."  There  is  Jeremiah  :  "Hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  O  ye  nations,  and  tell  it  to  the  isles  afar  off  and  say  :  He 
that  scattereth  Israel  will  gather  him  and  keep  him  as  a  shep- 
herd his  flock.  Refrain  thy  voice  from  weeping,  and  thine  eyes  from 
tears,  for  there  is  a  reward  for  thy  work,  and  they  shall  return 
from  the  land  of  thine  enemy."     Many  more  passages  of  Scripture 
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could  we  cite  to  prove  the  tenacity  with  which  the  prophets  and 
their  followers  believed  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  their  cause. 
These  men  prayed  three  times  a  day,  turning  their  faces  toward 
the  Holy  City.  All  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  all  their  dreams 
and  hopes,  concentrated  upon  Jerusalem.       .  ,    ., 

Now,  from  the  moment  the  Jewish  people  became  dispersed  and 
scattered  among  other  nations,  these  very  ideas  travelled  with 
them  into  exile,  and  those  who  had  lost  faith  in  the  regeneration 
of  Judah,  sought  a  kind  of  a  spirito-political  alliance  with  the 
nations  among  whom  they  dwelt.  Some  of  them  went  even  so 
far  as  to  adopt  foreign  religious  systems ;  many  remained  true  to 
their  God,  but  ceased  to  be  Jewish  enthusiasts,  and  were  not  san- 
guine enough  to  expect  a  new  Jewish  Empire.  And  there  was  a 
good  cause  for  it.  . 

Babylon  had  conquered  Judah,  both  were  subdued  by  Persia, 
which,  with  her  legions,  had  overrun  Babylon,  Palestine,  Syria, 
Media,  Egypt ;  what  hope  was  left  for  poor  Israel  ?  How  strong 
and  powerful  this  party  must  hav^e  been,  is  clearly  proven  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  second  temple  was  built  not  one-tenth  of  the 
Jews  did  return  to  their  country.  They  had  become,  in  the 
mean  time,  citizens  of  the  different  countries  in  which  they  had 
been  scattered,  were  honored  and  respected  at  the  courts  of  kings 
and  governors,  and  in  a  short  time  had  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  indispensable  by  their  shrewdness^  learning,  and  gen- 
eral adaptability.  Many  even  of  the  best  men,  in  course  of  time, 
thought  it  preferable  to  live  peaceably  in  exile,  than  in  a  con- 
tinual struggle  and  strife  at  home.  Even  Jeremiah  at  one  time 
was  of  the  opinion  that  his  people  should  submit  to  the  rulers  of 
Babylon. 

Among  those  men,  entertaining  ideas  of  that  kind,  we  class 
Mordecai,  the  hero  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  He  was,  at  the  court 
of  Xerxes,  certainly  a  man  of  some  consequence;  otherwise  Ha- 
man  would  not  have  found  it  worth  his  while  to  honor  him  with 
his  hatred,  nor  could  he  have  been  his  successor  as  minister  of 
state  of  the  Empire.  And  no  doubt  Mordecai  also  influenced  his 
people  in  that  direction ;  for  we  know  that  he  sent  letters  to  Jews 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces,  informing  them  of 
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the  great  honor  bestowed  upon  the  exiles,  and  how  they  had 
risen  in  a  foreign  country  to  such  a  degree  that  a  Jewess  was  the 
reigning  queen,  and  a  Jew  her  chief  counsellor. 

No  doubt  they  were  all  good  Jews  in  their  hearts,  but  Persians 
in  appearance;  and  well,  therefore,  can  we  understand  the  words 
of  Esther,  "How  could  I  endure  to  loqk  on  the  extermination  of 
my  kindred  ?  If  we  only  had  been  sold  as  bondsmen  and  bonds- 
women, I  would  have  remained  silent ;  for  the  adversary  regard- 
eth  not  the  damage  of  the  king."  Here  at  once  we  are  able  to 
grasp  the  leading  idea  of  the  followers  of  Mordecai.  "We  will 
submit  to  everything  except  extermination."  Furthermore,  Mor- 
decai brought  Esther  himself,  and  of  his  own  free  will,  to  the  king's 
palace,  for  the  purpose  of  having  her  selected  to  be  the  successor 
of  the  doomed  queen  Vashti.  This  proves  conclusively  that  he  did 
not  view  intermarriage  with  a  heathen  as  a  crime,  if  some  great 
end  was  to  be  attained  for  his  people;  and  his  connivance  with 
Esther's  eating  at  the  king's  table  shows  that  the  dietary  laws  of 
Moses  had  no  value  in  his  eyes,  where  the  great  interests  of  Israel 
were  concerned. 

But  what  kind  of  impression  must  the  conduct  of  Mordecai 
and  Esther  have  made  upon  the  prophets  who  looked  with  inex- 
pressible disdain  upon  those  who  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever 
seeing  Zion  rebuilt  ? 

Listen  to  Zechariah,  who  hopefully  exclaimed,  "And  every  pot 
in  Jerusalem  and  in  Judah  shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts;" 
and  who  thought  so  much  of  his  Judaism  that  he  ventured  to 
prophesy,  "In  those  days  it  shall  happen  that  ten  men  out  of  all 
the  languages  of  the  nations  shall  take  hold.  Yea,  they  shall  of 
the  skirt  of  him  that  is  a  Jew,  saying.  Let  us  go  with  you,  for  we 
have  heard  that  God  is  with  you." 

There  is  Haggai,  who,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  addresses 
those  who  lived  in  affluence,  "Is  it  a  time  for  you,  0  ye,  to  dwell 
in  fine  houses  while  God's  house  lieth  in  ruins  ?" 

There  is  the  prophet  Daniel,  who  refused  to  eat  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's table,  and  lived  on  herbs  and  water. 

Behold  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  !  The  very  first  thing  the  former 
required  of  the  people,  before  their  return  to  Jerusalem,  was,  that 
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all  Jews  should  divorce  their  heathen  wives ;  "for  they  have 
taken  of  their  daughters  for  themselves  and  for  their  sons,  and 
the  holy  seed  have  mingled  themselves  with  the  nations  of  these 
lands,  and  the  hand  of  the  princes  and  rulers  has  been  first  in 
this  trespass."  This  sounds  like  a  direct  accusation  against 
Mordecai.  ..       :.;:.. 

Now,  do  you  not  think  that  the  prophets  had  excellent  reasons 
for  not  endorsing  Mordecai  and  Esther  ?  How  could  they  ? 
How  could  these  patriotic  enthusiasts,  or  enthusiastic  patriots, 
glorify  a  man  or  woman  who  held  convictions  the  very  opposite  of 
their  own  ?  Their  harp  sang  only  immortal  lays  to  their  great  ideal, 
their  inspired  tongues  knew  of  no  compromise.  In  their  hearts 
the  idea  of  Jehovah,  in  all  its  unbroken  splendor,  found  an  abode, 
and  in  their  great  souls  there  was  no  room  for  any  doubt  as  to 
the  future  of  Israel. 

How  could  Ezra  or  Nehemiah  speak  well  of  Mordecai  and 
Esther,  who  had  done  exactly  what  they  required  to  be  undone  ? 
How  could  they  refer  to  them  as  examples,  who,  had  they  lived, 
would  not  have  returned  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  rule  in  Persia  rather  than  be  ruled  over  in  Palestine, 
and  again  be  subject  to  ruin  and  death?  Although,  no  doubt,  the 
prophets  all  recognised  the  great  services  rendered  by  our  heroes 
to  the  people  of  Israel,  they  could  not,  from  their  standpoint, 
hold  them  up  as  types  of  Jewish  manhood  and  womanhood  ;  but 
they  would  not  speak  against  them  ;  they  could  not  praise  them, 
and  therefore  remained  silent. 

This  is,  in  our  humble  opinion,  the  reason  why  none  of  the 
prophets  of  the  Exile  speak  of  the  contents  of  the  Book  of 
Esther  ;  and  we  believe  it  meets  the  objection  of  those  critics  who, 
upon  this  plea,  would  exclude  it  from  the  historical  books  of 
Scripture. 

THE    RELIGIOUS    ELEMENT. 

After  we  have  tried  to  meet  the  objections  raised  against  the 
Book  of  Esther  from  a  chronological  and  historical  standpoint, 
we  feel  obliged  to  answer  those  critics  who  view  the  book  as  being 
but  a  copy  of  some  Persian  romance,  invented,  perhaps,  by  an 
ancient  Troubadour ;  for  these  savants  were  not  able  to  detect  the 
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hand  of  Providence  throughout  the  whole  story.  They  maintain 
that  everything  which  occurred  was  but  a  result  of  mere  chance, 
and  nowhere  is  even  a  sign  or  hint  that  Israel's  God  interfered  in 
behalf  of  his  people. 

It  was  a  matter  of  chance  that  Esther  was  a  more  beautiful  wo- 

» 

man  than  all  the  Persian  ladies,  and  therefore  she  was  selected  as 
queen.  It  was  accidental  that  the  glutton,  King  Ahasuerus,  had 
partaken  of  too  bountiful  a  dinner ;  therefore,  could  not  sleep  ; 
and,  accidentally,  again,  that  the  chronicler  happened  to  read 
how  the  powerful  tyrant's  life  was  once  saved  by  the  Jew  Mor- 
decai.  They  admit  that  even  a  blood-thirsty  king  may  be  sub^ 
ject  to  a  slight  attack  of  .generosity  and  of  mercy,  and  therefore 
Mordecai  and  his  people  were  saved ;  but  nowhere  can  be  detected 
a  direct  interference  of  God,  or  even  a  sign  that  the  actors  in  this 
drama  believed  in  his  providence. 

Were  it  not  necessary  for  the  completeness  of  our  argument,  we 
would  not  dwell  at  all  upon  this  point ;  for  in  every  line  of  the 
book  we  perceive  the  wonderful  traces  of  the  unseen  hand  that 
has  inscribed  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  upon  the  world's 
pages.  Believe  us,  we  do  not  speak  here  pro  domo  ;  but  can  an 
unprejudiced  eye  to-day  view  the  history  of  the  Jews  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  their  very  existence  is  due  to  the 
wonderful  interference  of  Providence  ?  Is  not  the  Jew  to-day 
the  greatest  living  miracle  ?  If  you  wish  to  see  a  dead  Egyptian, 
Persian,  or  an  old  Roman,  you  have  to  hunt  them  up  in  the 
museums  and  scientific  cabinets  of  Europe,  where  their  mum- 
mies, inscribed  with  grotesque  hieroglyphics,  relate  the  wonders 
of  a  past  glory.  But  the  Jew,  in  spite  of  thousands  of  years  of 
the  most  cruel  persecution,  walks  to-day  upon  the  highways  of 
the  world,  the  most  gigantic  argument  in  history  of  .God's  end- 
less providence. 

The  most  wonderful  fact  of  the  Book  of  Esther  is,  that  it  has 
been  the  key-note  to  all  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  which  since 
its  date  has  taken  place.  In  Russia  and  in  Prussia  the  Hamans 
speak  to  their  Ahasuerus  :  "There  is  a  people  scattered,  yet  sepa- 
rate among  the  nations,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and 
their  laws  are  different  from  those  of  every  people,  and  it  is  no 
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profit  to  the  king  to  tolerate  them.  If  it  be  pleasing  to  the  king, 
let  a  decree  be  written  to  destroy  them." 

How  often  have  such  decrees  gone  forth  against  Israel,  and  has 
Providence  ever  permitted  his  extermination  ?  And  why,  then, 
should  the  great  deliverance  in  the  Medo-Persian  Empire  have 
been  but  a  matter  of  chance  or  accident  ? 

There  are  still  more  wonderful  occurrences  in  history  where, 
at  the  same  time,  Providence  does  not  appear  on  the  surface.  In 
the  very  year  when  pious  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  hangman,  par  excellence^  Torquemada,  de- 
creed the  expulsion  and  destruction  of  the  Jews — in  that  very 
year  Columbus  discovered  America,  which,  thank  God,  has  since 
then  become  the  haven  of  liberty  of  all  the  oppressed  of  the  world, 
and  which  but  lately  has  opened  her  merciful  arms  to  the  poor 
downtrodden  Jews  of  Russia. 

As  far  as  the  Book  of  Esther  is  concerned,  it  is  perfectly  plain 
that  Mordecai  and  his-  cousin  had  full  confidence  in  their  God. 
After  the  edict  of  murder  had  been  issued  by  Haman,  Mordecai 
sent  word  to  Esther,  "Imagine  not  in  thy  soul  to  be  able  to  es- 
cape in  the  king's  house,  out  of  all  the  Jews,  for  if  thou  do  indeed 
maintain  silence  at  this  time,  enlargement  and  deliverance  will 
arise  to  the  Jews  from  another  place,  but  thou  and  thy  father's 
house  shall  perish;  and  who  knoweth  whether  thou  hast  not  for 
a  time  like  this  obtained  the  royal  dignity  ?" 

It  is  indeed  incomprehensible  to  us  how  any  one  can  read 
these  verses  and  not  at  once  perceive  the  idea  of  a  governing  Pro- 
vidence. What  could  Mordecai  have  meant  by  "deliverance  will 
arise  to  the  Jews  from  another  place"  ?  He  had  no  armies  at  his 
command ;  it  could  not  refer  to  the  Jews  themselves,  for  they  were 
in  exile  under  the  iron  rule  of  Ahasuerus  Xerxes.  It  can  but 
refer  to  Providence.  Mordecai  was  obliged,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
to  speak  of  God  in  an  enigmatic  way ;  and,  furthermore,  in  the 
most  direct  manner  he  attributed  the  selection  of  Esther  to  divine 
influences,  for  he  said  distinctly:  "Who  knoweth  whether  thou 
hast  not  for  a  time  like  this  attained  the  royal  dignity  ?"  and 
threatens  her  with  destruction,  should  she  not  be  found  worthy 
of  her  sacred  trust.    We  believe  this  in  itself  sufiices  to  prove  Pro- 
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vidence  in  the  Book  of  Esther;  and  verilj  can  we  exclaim  with 
Solomon :  ''  My  friend,  behold !  there  he  standeth  behind  our  wall, 
looking  in  at  the  windows,  seeing  through  the  lattice." 


THE    ENIGMA. 

Now  arises  the  momentous  question,  If  the  Book  of  Esther  is 
chronologically  correct,  if  it  is  historically  sound,  and  if  the  finger 
of  Providence  can  be  detected  on  every  page,  why,  then,  is  the 
name  of  God  not  found  in  a  book  which  is  considered  worthy  to 
belong  to  Sacred  Writ?  . 

This  question  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  one.  It  was  pro- 
pounded many  hundred  years  ago,  but,  as  it  seems,  no  satisfac- 
tory rea,son  has  been  presented  to  explain  this  wonderful  enigma. 
But  this  is  not  all  that  strikes  the  careful  reader,  for  it  is  even 
more  wonderful  that  there  is  no  reference  to  prayer  at  a  time 
when  all  the  people  of  Israel  dispersed  throughout  the  empire 
were  threatened  with  annihilation.  And  when  Mordecai  com- 
manded that  all  the  people  should  fast  for  three  days,  is  it  not 
natural  that  he  should  have  added,  ""and  pray  to  your  God,"  for 
there  is  rarely  an  instance  in  Scripture  where  prayer  and  fasting 
were  not  twin  sisters  in  time  of  sorrow  and  distress?  Does  it  not 
stand  to  reason  that  Mordecai  should  have  asked  of  Esther  to  find 
strength  and  fortitude  in  prayer  for  her  hazardous  undertaking, 
namely,  "to  present  herself  before  the  king,  against  the  law"  ? 

Look,  for  instance,  at  Abraham  when  God  announced  to  him 
the  destruction  of  Sodom,  how  touching  was  his  prayer  for  that 
undeserving  city.  There  is  even  the  servant  of  Abraham,  who, 
when  charged  to  find  a  wife  for  his  master's  son,  invokes  divine 
guidance  before  he  makes  his  choice.  There  is  Moses,  who  pre- 
fers rather  to  die  than  see  his  people  destroyed;  and  he  prays, 
*'Blot  me  out  of  the  book  thou  hast  written;"  and  even  on  minor 
occasions,  Moses  resorts  to  prayer,  for  instance,  when  Miriam 
was  struck  with  leprosy  in  the  wilderness,  he  uttered  that  short 
but  comprehensively  eloquent  prayer,  "Heal  her,  0  Lord."  There 
is  David.  When  his  son  was  struggling  between  life  and  death, 
he  humbled  himself  and  refused  food  for  seven  days;  but  at  the 
same  time,   "David  sought  the  Lord  on  account  of  his  child." 
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There  is  Elijah.  He,  even  in  the  presence  of  an  excited  and  idol- 
atrous priesthood,  proved  his  faith  and  courage  by  calling  on  Je- 
hovah. And  we  could  cite  many  incidents,  proving  that  the 
heroes  of  Scripture  firmly  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in 
times  of  need.  And  how  is  it,  when  so  great  a  calamity  threat- 
ened Israel,  neither  Mordecai  nor  Esther  appealed  to  tlieir  God  in 
prayer  ?  Had  they  forgotten  him  ?  We  have  already  shown  that 
they  both  had  unbounded  confidence  in  Providence.  Had  they  alto- 
getlier  forsaken  the  God  of  Israel  ?  If  this  had  been  the  case,  the 
fate  of  their  brethren  would  have  been  of  little  consequence  to  the 
queen  and  Mordecai,  particularly  as  Esther  had  never  told  the 
king  that  she  belonged  to  Israel,  and  even  at  the  direct  command 
of  her  cousin  had  concealed  her  nationality.  Furthermore,  when 
Mordecai  hears  of  the  edict  just  issued  against  his  people,  he  rends 
his  clothes,  girds  himself  with  sackcloth,  cries  aloud  in  the  streets 
"a  bitter  cry,"  but  not  a  word  is  addressed  to  his  God.  And 
what  is  still  more  surprising,  when  all  the  danger  was  removed 
and  Israel  breathed  again  the  air  of  liberty,  not  even  then  is  a 
prayer  of  thanks  or  gratitude  offered  to  Jehovah.  Oh,  they  made 
merry,  they  danced,  drank,  and  sent  each  other  presents,  but 
of  prayer  we  do  not  read  anything.  These  are,  at  least,  you  will 
admit,  strange  facts  in  a  book  that  has  been  accepted  as  inspired, 
by  the  authors  of  the  Canon. 

Before  we  enter  into  an  explanation  of  this  mystery,  it  might 
be  of  some  interest  to  know  how  Jewish  and  Christian  authors 
and  critics  try  to  solve  this  enigma.  The  Anshi  Keneseth  Hag- 
gadolah,  or  the  men  of  the  Great  Assembly,  to  whom  the  editor- 
ship of  Holy  Writ  is  ascribed,  at  first  refused  the  book's  admis- 
sion into  the  Canon,  because  the  history  of  Mordecai  and  Esther 
might  engender  ill  feeling  between  Jew  and  Gentile;  but  they 
had  to  give  way  to  the  demands  of  the  people,  in  whose  hearts 
our  heroes  had  become  immortal.  Others  say  that  the  name  of 
God  does  appear  in  the  book,  for  Mordecai  sent  word  to  Esther, 
"Help  and  enlargement  will  come  from  another  place,"  and  the 
word  makom^  place,  signifies  God.  It  is  true  that  this  word  has 
been  adopted  for  the  name  of  God,  but  only  in  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture, and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  it  is  never  used 
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in  this  sense.  This  will  be  better  understood  when  we  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  even  to-day  orthodox  Israelites  never 
mention  God's  name  except  in  prayer,  even  in  studying  the  law 
or  in  writing  books  or  letters  they  use  the  word  makom — "place," 
shomayim — "heaven,"  or  simply  hashem — "the  name,"  and  the 
Rabbi  of  the  Rabb  School,  at  the  city  of  WUrtzburg,  during  our 
time,  threatened  to  suspend  a  student  for  insisting  on  pronounc- 
ing the  name  of  God  during  the  study  of  the  Talmud. 

The  great  Hebrew  author  and  critic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Abra- 
ham Ibn  Ezra,  says  that  "the  Persians  were  accustomed  to  write 
the  name  of  their  idols  under  the  holy  name  of  Jehovah;  there- 
fore Mordecai  would  not  insert  the  name  of  God." 

Rabbi  Isaac,  the  author  of  the  book  of  Baal  Akedah,  says, 
"The  Book  of  Esther  has  been  copied  from  Persian  chronicles  in 
which  Mordecai  had  written  it,  and  therefore  God's  name  is  not 
found." 

Rabbi  Moses,  in  his  book,  Hoel  Moshe,  says,  "Mordecai  had 
to  show  the  book  to  Ahasuerus,  and  he  did  not  dare  therefore  to 
rouse  the  king's  anger  by  attributing  the  great  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  to  any  one  but  the  king  himself" 

Another  Rabbi  of  the  Middle  Ages  finds. the  name  of  God  in 
two  acrostics : 

tivri '])2ni  ^b)Dri  jj^n^^' 

Among  the  modern  Jewish  writers  I  may  mention  the  great 
Zunz,  who  finds  in  the  omission  of  God's  name  "a  true  sign  that 
the  prophetic  spirit  had  already  departed  from  the  people."  For 
he  says  the  name  of  the  king  is  mentioned  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  times,  and  that  of  Jehovah  not  once. 

Dr.  Philipsohn  thinks  that  "piety  and  faith  had  departed  from 
the  people,  and  they  therefore  did  not  care  for  the  name  of  God." 

Let  us  see,  now,  what  the  Christian  authors  have  to  say  on  this 
subject.  Luther,  for  instance,  had  a  strong  aversion  to  this  book, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  "it  was  not  fit  to  be  placed  in 
the  Canon."  <      , 

Semler,  Bleek,  and  Berthold  regard  the  book  as  being  "un- 
authentic," because  of  its  omission  of  the  name  of  God. 
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Hiivernick  says  that  * 'the  piety  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  was 
of  an  inferior  kind." 

Kuenen  finds  "impossibilities  and  improbabilities  pervade  the 
whole  book."      :-:    "  v  , 

Matthew  Henry  says  "the  name  of  God  is  not  found,  but  the 
finger  of  God  is  seen  everywhere." 

Scott  says:  "It  is  very  remarkable  that  there  is  no  clear  men- 
tion of  any  of  the  names  by  which  the  God  of  Israel  is  distin- 
guished in  the  sacred  oracles.  Perhaps  this  omission  was  de- 
signed." ^  , 

Adam  Clarke  says:  "It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the 
name  of  God  does  not  occur  once  in  the  whole  course  of  the  book." 

Lange  (Prof.  Schultz),  who  claims  to  give  the  latest  results  of 
theological  criticism,  says:  "It  is  well  know  that  the  name  of 
Jehovah  was  entirely  withdrawn  from  usage,  as  being  too  holy.  We 
also  might  hold  that  God  himself  was  held  to  be  too  holy  and  ex- 
alted to  be  much  spoken  of  even  in  divine  worship.  Having  once 
inclined  to  this  tendency  of  mind,  a  further  step  was  not  difiicult 
of  execution.  Hence,  a  childlike  trust  in  God  and  a  true  moral 
fear  of  God  had  no  more  a  proper  place."  A  very  remarkable 
opinion,  indeed !  .» .  .  >    7-       , 

And  lastly,  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  says:  "The  name  of 
God  is  not  mentioned  once,  a  phenomenon  entirely  unique  in  the 
Old  Testament,  from  a  theological  point  of  view;  therefore  the 
book  is  not  of  much  interest." 

Now,  you  will  readily  admit  that  all  these  opinions  are  only 
ingenious  apologies.  The  authors  found  themselves  in  this  dilem- 
ma: Here  is  a  book  belonging  to  Holy  Writ,  and  the  name  of 
God  is  not  mentioned;  therefore,  nolens  volens,  we  must  find  some 
defence,  unsatisfactory  as  it  may  be,  to  the  close  and  investi- 
gating reader.  As  far  as  the  mere  existence  of  the  name  of  God 
is  concerned,  some  of  the  reasons  given  might  appear  to  be  at 
least  plausible,  but  not  one  of  them  raises  the  question,  "  Why 
Mordecai  and  Esther,  even  when  alone  in  their  own  houses,  are 
never  spoken  of  as  addressing  God  in  prayer?" 

The  position  we  maintain  is  this :  Had  the  name  of  Grod  ap- 
peared in  the  book,  it  would  simply  prove  that  the  book  is  apo- 
cryphal, and  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  Canon. 
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It  was  a  well  known  usage  among  the  ancients  to  prohibit  the 
religious  worship  of  the  conquered  nations,  and  the  first  act  of 
reconstruction  in  the  enemy's  land  was  to  erect  the  idols  of  the 
victor.  The  gods  of  these  nations  were  national  deities,  and 
therefore  the  idols  of  Babylon  were  powerless  in  Persia,  and  the 
gods  of  Egypt  of  no  consequence  in  Syria.  As  long,  therefore, 
as  the  people  were  true  to  their  deities,  their  patriotism  could  not 
so  easily  be  stamped  out;  for  religion  and  love  of  country  were 
so  closely  interwoven  that  the  one  hardly  existed  without  the 
other.  And  particularly  among  the  Hebrews,  their  national  life 
existed  entirely  upon  their  faith,  and  through  the  whole  prophetic 
literature  runs,  like  a  red  thread,  the  idea  that  one  depends  upon 
the  other.  Although  the  prophets  declared  a  God  who  regards 
all  men  alike,  although  prophetic  Judaism  teaches  a  religion 
uniting  all  men  in  the  worship  of  one  God,  "From  sunrise  to 
sunset" — still  the  worship  of  that  God  found  its  ideal  expression 
in  Jerusalem. 

Therefore  the  conquerors  of  Judea  knew  but  too  well  that,  as 
long  as  the  Hebrews  were  permitted  to  adore  and  to  worship  their 
Jehovah,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity  to  rebel  against 
their  oppressors. 

It  was  no  doubt  in  the  interest  of  the  Persian  court  to  befriend 
the  Jews,  for  Persia  ruled  over  many  conquered  nations,  and  was, 
therefore,  afraid  of  an  alliance  between  Judea,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
which  had  been  the  hotbed  of  revolutions.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  at  first  Nebuchadnezzar  was  exceedingly  kind  to  the 
exiles,  and  at  the  same  time  permitted  Daniel  to  pray  only  to 
his  God,  and  he  was  allowed  even  to  glorify  his  Jehovah  in  the 
presence  of  the  king.  Nevertheless  he  set  up  a  golden  image  and 
commanded  its  worship.  There  were  at  the  same  time  the  three 
companions  of  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meschach,  and  Abed-nego,  who 
refused  to  obey  the  king's  order,  and  when  they  were  charged 
with  treason  preferred  to  die  rather  than  bow  down  to  the  idol 
of  the  king.  The  king  being  sure  that  the  God  of  Israel  could  not 
protect  his  followers  in  Persia,  exclaimed,  "Who  is  the  God  that 
can  deliver  out  of  my  hands  ?  " 
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Davius,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  goes  a  step  farther.  He 
issues  a  general  order  "that  whosoever  will  ask  anything  of  any 
God  or  man,  save  the  king,  shall  be  cast  into  the  lion's  den." 

Nevertheless  Daniel  prayed  to  his  God  three  times  a  day,  and 
we  know  from  the  sacred  record  that,  by  a  miraculous  interfer- 
ence of  his  God,  he  was  saved  from  a  brutal  death. 

We  have  already  shown  that  Mordecai  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  antagonise  the  Persians,  and  believed  in  a  Judaism  outside  of 
Judea,  and  therefore  permitted  his  cousin  Esther  to  become  the 
wife  of  Ahasuerus,  thus  bringing  the  Persian  empire  under  Jew- 
ish influence.  The  very  first  thing  necessary  for  Mordecai  was 
to  avoid  seeming  to  pray  to  Jehovah,  or  even  mentioning  his 
name,  for  he  even  prohibited  Esther  to  reveal  her  nationality. 
Mordecai  knew  but  too  well,  from  the  history  of  Daniel  and  his 
friends,  what  his  fate  would  be  were  he  to  disregard  the  laws  of 
the  country  in  that  direction.  Al  the  same  time,  let  us  call 
your  attention  to  that  powerful  "Know-Nothing"  party  in  an- 
cient Persia,  who  begrudged  the  exiles  the  honor  to  serve  the 
king  as  high  court  ofUcials,  for  already,  during  the  time  of  Daniel, 
all  the  presidents  of  the  kingdom,  the  superintendents  and  the 
lieutenants,  the  councillors  and  the  governors,  conspired  against 
Jewish  influence  at  court,  and  Haman,  the  great  enemy  of  Mor- 
decai, had  certainly  not  forgotten  what  his  predecessors  had  taught 
him.  He  did  not  simply  aim  at  Mordecai  alone,  but  he  proposed, 
even  without  having  preferred  a  single  charge,  to  exterminate  the 
Jews  in  one  day,  and  so  in  a  radical  manner  rid  Persia  of  the  dan- 
gerous exiles.  Do  you  not  think  that  Haman  had  Mordecai  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  detectives  to  find  out  whether  or  not  he 
was  yet  true  to  the  God  of  his  fathers?  Would  he  not  have  been 
delighted  to  appear  before  Ahasuerus,  exclaiming,  "I  have  found 
that  Jew  Mordecai  praying  to  his  Jehovah,  and  all  the  Jews  still 
cling  to  him,  therefore  these  Hebrews  will  be  a  continual  menace 
to  the  kingdom  and  its  faith"  ?  But  he  sought  in  vain  for  pre- 
text of  this  kind. 

Could  Mordecai,  under  the  circumstances,  act  otherwise  than 
he  did  ?  Could  he,  who  only  through  a  Persian  servant  was  able 
to  communicate  with  Esther,  send  word,  "0  queen,  pray  to  Jeho- 
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vah"?  This  message,  in  the  first  instance,  would  have  never 
reached  her,  and  then  it  would  have  been  his  death  warrant  and 
that  of  his  people.  He  only  assured  her,  "  Help  will  come  from 
another  place."  She  knew  what  that  meant,  and  thus  found 
strength  and  fortitude  for  her  dangerous  undertaking.  Was  it 
possible  for  Mordecai,  when  he  ordered  his  people  to  fast  for  three 
days,  to  ask  them  at  the  same  time  to  prostrate  themselves  before 
Jehovah  and  seek  his  help  ?  This  would  have  been  high  treason, 
had  all  the  Jews  on  one  day  publicly  prayed  to  God. 

And  when  Mordecai  and  Esther  inscribed  the  great  deliverance 
of  their  people  upon  the  pages  of  the  court  chronicles,  they  could 
not  dare  to  ascribe  their  wonderful  escape  to  anything  else  than 
to  the  kind  interference  of  the  brutal  Ahasuerus,  for  he  never 
would  have  believed  nor  understood  "that  the  hearts  of  kings  are 
in  the  hands  of  God." 

For  all  these  reasons  we  ar^of  the  opinion  that  the  name  of  God 
in  the  Book  of  Esther  is  an  impossibility;  and  had  it  appeared 
in  its  pages,  it  would  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been  written 
by  the  actors  of  that  great  drama ;  its  historical  statements  could 
have  been  justly  doubted,  and,  therefore,  would  have  never  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  being  enrolled  in  the  Canon  of  Holy  Writ. 
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The  great  subject  just  now  with  the  neological  critics  is  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Old  Testament  history.  The  direct  assault 
of  Strauss  and  Baur  omthe  fidelity  of  the  gospel  narratives  hav- 
ing proved  an  ignominious  failure,  it  is  followed  up  by  this  dis- 
tant and  circuitous  attempt  in  the  way  of  sapping  and  mining. 
Lenormant's  remarkable  series  of  volumes,  which  has  been  noticed 
before  in  these  pages,  can  hardly  be  classed  with  the  efforts  of 
men  like  Wellhausen  to  destroy  what  has  formerly  been  believed. 
Accepting  many  of  the  extremest  results  of  what  is  known -as 
"The  Higher  Criticism,"  Lenormant  tries  to  show  that  on  the 
whole  the  sacred  record  is  in  harmony  with  the  discoveries  of 
archaeological  science.  "The  Beginnings  of  History"  ^  is  a  very 
unsound,  and  therefore  (as  well  as  for  other  reasons)  a  very  un- 
safe book,  but  it  is  wonderfully  learned,  novel,  brilliant,  and  en- 
ticing, and  is  not  only  intentionally  but  unintentionally  rich  in 
unexpected  confirmations  of  the  divine  word.  Even  where  seem- 
ingly most  fanciful,  Lenormant  is  always  apparently  sustained, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  in  his  bold  conjectures  by  Assyriological 
or  other  parallels.  For  instance,  we  may  cite  the  supposed  an- 
drogynous form  of  our  first  parents  ;  the  vertically  whirling  sword 
between  the  cherubim  at  the  gates  of  Eden,  and  the  horizontally 
revolving  drum  or  cylinder  supporting  the  cherubim  in  Ezekiel. 
There  is  much  interesting  matter  about  the  flood,  which  he  regards 
as  having  covered  an  immense  area  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
"The  sons  of  God"  he  takes  to  be  angels  ;  thus  going  back  to  a 
very  ancient  and  wide-spread  tradition.  As  an  offset  to  Profes- 
sor Lenormant's  fascinating,  yet  too  often  erroneous  and  mislead- 
ing, speculations,  we  place  Mr.   George  Rawlinson's  very  sober 

'The  Bes:inninji:8  of  History  accordinjj  to  the  Bible  .and  the  Traditions 
of  Oriental  Peoples.  From  the  Creation  of  Man  to  the  Delujjje.  By 
Fran(jois  Lenormant,  Professor,  etc.  (Translated  from  the  second  French 
edition.)  With  an  Introduction  by  Francis  Brown,  Associate  Professor 
in  liiblical  Philology  in  the  Union  Theolofi;ical  Seminary.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribners  Sons,  1882.     xxx  and  588  pp.,  8vo. 
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an  1  autliDrifcative  stataments  upon  a  kindred  but  more  restricted 
topic'  Professor  Charteris's  monumental  work  entitled  "Canon- 
icity"  (which  indeed  is  the  point  of  departure  of  the  present  vol- 
ume) was  meant  to  introduce  us  to  the  masterly  vindication  he 
now  offers  us  of  the  claims,  history,  and  authority  of  the  New 
Testament.^  Dr.  Bruce's  work  on  the  Parables  of  our  Lord*^  takes 
its  place  at  once  by  the  side  of  Drummond  and  Trench.  With- 
out the  patristic  lore  or  the  vivid  genius  of  the  Irish  prelate,  Pro- 
fessor Bruce  is  more  systematic,  more  doctrinal,  more  unequivo- 
cally orthodox  at  all  points,  and  has  a  compression  and  terseness 
and  a  rare  and  subtle  literary  charm  that  are  all  his  own.  Ac- 
cording to  this  new  exegete  there  is  an  unutterable  pathos  about 
this  form  of  teaching;  Jesus  spoke  in  parables  "because  he  had  a 
sorrowful  heart."  Subtle  as  this  is,  it  is  so  advocated  as  to  be 
rendered  very  plausible.  The  Concordance^  to  the  English  Re- 
vision is  of  course  indispensable  to  the  biblical  student,  and  is 
to  all  appearance  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  made  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  German  Revision'^  was  conducted  on  more  cau- 
tious and  tentative,  and  therefore  wiser,  principles  than  the  Eng- 
lish. T\\Q  process  was  far  less  wholesale,  and  the  result  was  not 
to  be  accepted  as  a  finality. 


^Tlie  Heliirions  of  the  Ancient  World.  Includino;  E^ypt,  Syria  and 
Baliylonia,  PcM-sia,  India,  Phcenicia,  P]truria,  Greece,  Rome.  By  Gcoro;e 
Rrtwiinson,  M.  A.,  Author  of  ''The  Origin  of  Nations,"  etc.  1  Vol., 
12  mo.,  $1.00.  Ibid. 

^  The  New  Testament  Scriptures:  their  Claims,  History,  and  Author- 
ity ;  })ein<!;  the  Crowell  Lectures  for  1882,  by  A.  H.  Charteris,  D.  D. 
London,   1882.     8vo.,  pp.  227. 

^The  Paral)olic  Teachin;/;  of  Christ:  A  Systematic  and  Critical  Study 
of  the  Parables  of  our  Lord.  By  Prof  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.  D.  8yo.,  pp.  515. 
London  :   Iloddle  &  Stou,ii;hton. 

*A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Embracing;  the  mari^inal  roadin<>;s  of  the  Eno;lish  Revisers  as  well 
as  those  of  the  American  Committee.  By  John  Alexander  Thoms.  Pub- 
lished under  the  authorisation  of  Oxford  and  Cambridjre  Universities. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1883.     8vo.,  pp.  532. 

°  Die  Revision  der  Lutherischen  Bibeliibersetzuno;.  Von  Lie.  th.  Ernst 
Kiilin,  Konsistorialassessor  und  Diakonos  in  Dresden.  Pp.  64.  Halle, 
1883.  .  .     ' 
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The  exceedingly  able  and  valuable  work  of  Professor  Hicks 
may  be  said  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  logic  of  apologetics.^  Among 
other  noteworthy  peculiarities  of  the  book,  due  attention  is  paid 
to  the  distinction  between  the  ideas  of  "order"  and  "end." 

Dr.  Mcllvain's  admirable  volume  on  the  Wisdom  of  Scripture^ 
is  evidently  the  fruit  of  a  lifetime  of  thought  and  faith.  The  re- 
lation of  religion  to  science,  and  also  to  politics,  is  fully  discussed.- 
We  do  not  care  to  be  understood  as  endorsing  all  that  is  laid  down 
respecting  the  aspect  of  the  Church  towards  the  State.  The  book 
is  profound  and  original,  and  yet  perspicuous  and  edifying.  Dr. 
Porter's  Essays  on  "Science  and  Sentiment,"^  make  a  lofty  claim 
on  the  admiration  of  intelligent,  and  especially  of  Christian, 
readers.  The  presumption  in  regard  to  such  books  as  Mr.  Foot- 
man's'' is  always  in  their  favor.  If  any  matter  is  to  be  sifted  to 
the  bottom,  the  Germans  are  the  people  to  do  the  work.  When 
an  estimate  of  results  is  called  for,  the  judgment  of  a  Teuton  may 
or  may  not  be  of  any  particular  value.  Herr  Bastian's  treatise  on 
Buddhism  ^  (though  by  its  title  limited  to  one  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject) covers,  the  whole  ground  and  much  more  besides,  and  in  the 
most  exhaustive  way.  The  work  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  its 
immense  learning.  The  darkness  of  the  great  oriental  system  is 
not  much  illuminated  by  the  Berlin  author.  He  seems  to  iden- 
tify Nirvana  with  the  state  of  "absolute  existence."  Herr  Kern^ 
regards  it  as  the  condition  of  the  highest  good,  and  "that  'admits 

^A  Critique  of  Design — Arguments.  A  Historical  Review  and  Free 
Examination  of  the  Methods  of  Reasoning  in  Natural  Theology.  By  L. 
E.  Hicks,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio. 
1  Vol.,  crown  8vo.,  $2.00.     (In  Press.)     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

2  The  Wisdom  of  Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  John  H.  Mcllvain,  D.  D. 
1  Vol.,  crown  Svo.,  $2.50.    Ibid.     (In  Press.) 

^  Science  and  Sentiment.  By  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  1  Vol. 
crown  octavo,  $2.50.     Ibid. 

*  Reasonable  Apprehensions  and  Reassuring  Plints;  being  Papers  de- 
signed to  attract  attention  to  the  Nature  of  Modern  Unbelief,  and  to  meet 
some  of  its  Fundamental  Assumptions.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Footman. 
8vo.,  boards,  $1.50.     Scribner  &  Welford,  New  York. 

^Der  Buddhismus  in  seiner  Psychologie.  Von  A.  Bastian.  Berlin,  1882. 

®Der  Buddhismus  und   seine   Geschichte   in   Indien.     Von    Heinrich 
Kern.     Translated  by  Herman  Jacobi.     First  Volume.     Leipzig,  1882. 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.    3 — 11. 
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of  neither  birth  nor  death.'  "  To  attain  to  this  condition  is  the 
practical  aim  of  Buddhist  teaching.  Only  one  volume  of  the 
English  translation  has  yet  appeared;  but  enough  is  before  the 
■»\'orld  of  critics  to  justify  the  statement  that  the  discussion  is  clear 
and  systematic.  Dr.  Hurst's  thesaurus*  is  a  most  useful  volume; 
and  is  especially  strong  in  the  exhibit  it  gives  of  modern  and 
continental  authorities.  The  memorable  return  of  vitality  to 
what  might  well  have  been  regarded  as  the  moribund  body  of  the 
Papacy,  and  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  presents  one  of  the  most  important  and  singular  prob- 
lems that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  student  of  history.  Mr. 
Creighton,  of  Merton^  has  written  on  this  subject,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  events  relating  to  the  unreformed  Church,  with  the 
hand  of  a  master.^ 

The  direct  and  also  the  reflex  influence  of  Christianity  on  the 
world  have  not  been  exaggerated.  Mr.  Loring  Brace  has  occa- 
sion to  deal  with  this  matter  in  his  "Gesta  Christi,"'^  and  his  for- 
mer literary  eff'orts  gave  no  false  promise  of  his  success  in  the 
present  undertaking.  It  has  long  been  known  to  close  observers 
in  such  matters  tliat  the  soidisant  "Unitarianism"^  of  New  Eng- 
land is  to  a  large  extent  nothino;  but  a  name  for  the  so-called 
"liberal  religion,"  and  that  "liberalism"  in  religion  and  rational- 
istic infidelity  diff'er  only  as  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee.  This 
is  now  plainly  avowed  by  one  of  the  acknowledged  hierophants 
of  this  audacious  but  delusive  form  of  what  may  be  styled  bap- 

^Bibliotheca  Theolofj;ica.  By  Jno.  F.  Hurst,  LL.  D.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1883. 

'^  A  History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Period  of  the  Reformation.  By 
M.  Creighton,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Vol.  I., 
1378— 1418  ;  Vol.  II.,  1418—1464.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1882. 

'Gesta  Christi  :  Or,  A  History  of  Humane  Progress  under  Christianity. 
By  Charles  Loring  Brace,  author  of  "Races  of  the  Old  World,"  "Home 
Life  in  Germany  and  Hungary."  "Norse  Folk,"  "Dangerous  Classes  of 
New  York,"  etc.  8vo.,  pp.  xxi.,  496.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  & 
Son,  1882. 

*The  Liberal  Movement  in  Theology,  chiefly  as  shown  in  Recollections 
of  the  History  of  Unitarianism  in  New  England,  being  a  closing  course 
of  Lectures  given  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  By  Joseph  Henry 
Allen,  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Harvard  University,  Honor- 
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tized  secularism  and  unbelief.  Dr.  Killen's  "Ancient  Church"  ^ 
is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  our  time,  and  in  many  essential 
particulars  (notably  its  doctrinal  soundness)  one  of  the  best 
Church-histories  in  existence  for  the  fundamental ,  period  which 
it  covers.  Dr.  John  Hall  has  done  well  in  connecting  hia 
OAvn  honored  name  with  a  new  edition  of  a  book  that  has  al- 
ready done  yeoman's  service,  and  is  destined  to  become  more  and 
more  celebrated.  . 

That  eminent  thinker  and  historian,  the  late  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith, 
is  set  before  us  with  exceptional  distinctness  and  force  in  his 
notable  "Introduction  to  Christian  Theology."'  The  forte  of 
Dr.  Smith  was,  as  we  opine,  in  Church  History  and  Apologetics, 
Some  of  his  monographs  in  these  departments  leave  nothing  to 
be  regretted  or  desired.  The  gifted  and  accomplished  author  of 
*'The  History  of  Virginia"  has  for  some  years  past  made  a 
shining  name  for  himself  in  the  field  of  theological  and  ecclesias- 
tical disputation,  and  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  our  current 
periodical  literature.  He  has  now'  chosen  to  grapple  with  a 
number  of  the  most  intricate  questions  that  could  occupy  the  mind 
of  man  or  angel.  That  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  all  his 
positions  beyond  reasonable  peradventure,  is  doubtless  more  than 
can  be  affirmed  with  confidence.  Our  author  is,  notwithstanding, 
satisfied  that  his  curious,  and  it  may  be  sometimes  hazardous,  lu- 
cubrations do  not  anywhere  impinge  upon  the  system  of  truth 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  as  interpreted  by  the  .Westminster 
standards.     Of  the  freshness  and  variety  of  the  thought,  and  the 

ary  Member  of  the  (Unitarian)  Supreme  Consistory  of  Transylvania, 
author  of  "Hebrew  Men  and  Times,"  "Fragments  of  Christian  History," 
etc.     Boston  :   Roberts  Brothers,  1882.    8yo.,  pp.  220. 

^The  Ancient  Church  ;  Its  History,  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Constitu- 
tion, traced  for  the  First  Three  Hundred  Years.  By  W.  D.  Killen,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  Irish 
Assembly's  College  in  Belfast.  New  edition,  carefully  revised.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.  D.  Royal  12mo.,  612  pages, 
$2.00.     A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  New  York. 

'^Introduction  to  Christian  Theology.  By  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
Edited  by  William  S.  Karr,  D.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  237.  New  York  :  A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Son. 

^  God  and  Creation. 
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interest  imparted  by  a  lucid  style  and  skilful  treatment  of  the 
subject,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions ;  and  the  writer  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  what  looks  very  like  a  prosperous  entrance  on 
the  mare  magnum  of  theological  disquisition.  Mr.  Holland's 
Sermons  *  are  lauded  without  stint  in  high  quarters,  and  above 
all  as  displaying  some  of  the  very  rarest  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual traits.  They  are  said  to  be  full  of  massive  thought,  and 
yet  to  be  preeminently  opportune  and  practical.  Dr.  Parkhurst 
has  also  published  some  capital  discourses.  ^  The  editor  of  the 
Evangelist^  belongs  to  a  fomily  that  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  parts  and  versatility.  The  most  popular  literary  gift 
amongst  them  is  that  of  the  amiable  and  vivacious  New  York 
editor.  His  books  of  travel  are  in  the  first  rank  of  such  liter- 
ature, and  his  account  of  the  Desert  was  vised  on  the  spot  by  so 
high  an  authority  as  Dr.  Post,  and  has  been  endorsed  and  praised 
by  experts  like  Professor  Hitchcock  and  Dr.  Chambers. 

I^he  pastor  of  Regent  Square,  London,  appears  again  as  an 
author  ;  now,  of  an  expository  volume  that  is  happily  entitled 
"The  Manifesto  of  the  King,"*  and  is  favorably  noticed  in  safe 
journals.  Dr.  Dykes  is  always  attractive,  but  his  statements  of 
doctrine  have  not  invariably  passed  unchallenged.  Professor 
Hodge's  useful  Manual  of  Forms ^  has  been  not  only  reissued,  but 

^  Lnifjc  and  Life,  with  other  Sennoiis.  By  the  Rev.  II.  S.  Holland. 
M.  A.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  O.xford.  With  an  Introductory 
Notice  by  President  Noah  Porter.     1  vol.,  Hvo.,  $1.50.     (The  Scribners.) 

'^  The  Blind  Man's  Creed  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Charles  II.  Park- 
burst,  I).  I).,  Pastor  of  the  Madison  Square  Church,  New  York.  12mo., 
cloth,  24G  pa^es.     Price,  $1.     (Randolph,  New  York.) 

^On  the  Desert.  With  a  brief  Review  of  Recent  Events  in  E^ypt.  By 
the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field.  D.  D.,  author  of  "From  the  Lakes  of  Killarney 
to  the  Golden  Horn,  '  and  '"E^ypt  and  Japan.'*  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  with  a 
Map.     $2.     (The  Scribners.) 

*  Tbe  Manifesto  of  the  Kin;:;.  An  Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  By  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  M.  A.,  D.  D.  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers, 
New  York. 

^iManual  of  Forms  of  Baptism,  Admission  to  the  Communion,  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Marriage  and  Funerals,  Ordination  of 
Elders  and  Deacons,  etc.  Conformed  to  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  By  Archibald  Alexander  Hodge,  D.  D.  New 
and  rewritten  Edition.    Philadelphia,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
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rewritten.  The  liberty  of  Presbyterianism,  as  regards  anything 
like  a  liturgical  rubric,  does  not  wholly  close  the  door  against  the 
occasional  employment  of  such  optional  helps  as  are  here  judicious- 
ly provided.  The  story  of  "Moravian  Missions"  ^  is,  in  some 
aspects  of  it,  the  crown  of  the  entire  story  of  "Modern  Missions," 
and  deserves  a  record  only  second  to  that  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  and  it  may  be  to  that  of  the  doings  of  the  Reformers,  and 
of  the  founders  of  English  and  American  Methodism.  The  great 
and  increasing  attention  that  is  paid  in  England  and  this  country 
to  early  English  and  Anglo-Saxon,  augurs  well  for  a  more  general 
as  well  as  an  improved  acquaintance  with  our  mother-tongue.^  ^  ^  ^ 
Dr.  Morris  ^  (after  excepting  Professor  Skeat)  has  scarcely  a  rival 
in  England  in  the  field  of  early  English  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Sweet, 
of  Oxford,  is  the  recognised  chief  of  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  in 
the  domains  of  Victoria.  It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  Southern  schools  take  a  decided  lead  of  the  Northern  in  this 
general  department,  and  that  this  fact  is  admitted,  and  has  been 
commented  upon  by  specialists  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
Professor  Garnett,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  is  one  of  the 
scholars  of  the  South  who  are  laboring  conjointly  with  Professor 
Harrison,  of  Lexington,  in  the  field  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry X 
The  almost  matchless  name  of  the  great  Oxford  scholar,  one 
should  say,  would  be  all  that  were  needed  to  launch  his  Grammar 
of  Homer's  form  of  the  Ionic  dialect^  upon  a  tide  of  good  for- 

^  Moravian  Missions.  Twelve  Lectures.  By  Augustus  C.  Thomson, 
D.  D.     12mo.,  pp.  516.     New  York :   Charles  Scribnor's  Sons.     1882. 

''Library  of  Ano;lo  Saxon  Poetry.  Beowolf.  By  J.  A.  Harrison. 
Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

'^Development  of  Enf:;lish  Literature  and  Lana;uage.  By  Alfred  H. 
Welsh,  A.  M.     GrijrjT.s  t  Co.,  Chicafj;o. 

*  Specimens  of  Early  English.  A  new  and  revised  Edition,  with  In- 
troduction, Notes,  and  Glossorial  Index.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Morris, 
LL.D.  Part  L.  from  "Old  English  Homilies"  to  "Kin^  Horn,"  A.  D. 
1150— A.  D.  1300.  Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1882.  London: 
Henry  Froude. 

^  An  Anglo-Saxon  Primer,  with  Grammar,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By 
Henry  Sweet,  M.  A.  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1882.  London  : 
Ibid. 

^  A  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect.  By  D.  B.  Monro,  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.     Clarendon  Press  series.     Large  8vo.,  pp.  344. 
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tilhe.  The  joint  work  of  the  two  French  authors  on  Egyptian 
Art^  in  ancient  times,  is  said  to  be  as  excellent  as  it  is  elaborate. 
Two  other  Frenchmen  have  written  separately  on  engraving.' 
One,  the  Viscount  Delaborde,^  is  ample  in  what  he  has  to  say 
about  ordinary  engraving  on  steel,  but  is  succinct  and  meagre  in 
his  references  to  wood  engraving  and  etching.  He  is  naturally 
very  full  and  rather  over-partial  in  his  estimate  of  work  done  by 
the  artists  of  France.  The  other,  M.  Lostalot,^  takes  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  also  inclines  to  over-frequent 
mention  of  French  artists  to  the  comparative  exclusion  of  those 
of  other  European  nations,  and  appears  to  have  allowed  the  Vis- 
count to  outstrip  him  in  the  interest  of  his  details.  American 
engraving  appears  very  unfavorably  in  some  of  these  pages,  and 
very  inaccurately  in  others.  The  Heidelberg  Professor  who 
writes  of  Haydn  ^  has  written  almost  or  quite  as  much  as  any  one 
living  about  music  and  musicians.  Haydn  was  seventy-seven  at 
his  death,  and  had  known  many  of  the  other  great  musicians, 
such  as  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Oherubini.  His  own 
noblest  works  were  the  fruit  of  his  old  age.  He  was  more  of 
the  older  school  than  Beethoven,  and  a  serene  gaiety  of  sjiirit  is 
•united  in  his  compositions  with  the  perfection  of  classic  form. 
Ole  Bull  is  the  most  noted  virtuoso  on  the  violin  since  Paganini; 
and  Mrs.  Bull's  Memoir*^  is  entertaining.  Carlyle*  believed  in 
Emerson  almost  as  much  as  Emerson  believed  in  him,     The  cor- 

^A  History  of  Art  in  Ancient  Ei<;ypt.  From  the  French  of  Georf^e 
Perrot  and  Charles  Chipiez.  Illustrated  with  598  en<i;ravin<i;s  in  the  text, 
and  14  steel  and  colored  plates.  Translated  and  edited  by  Walter  Arm- 
strong, B.  A.,  Oxon.  Two  volumes.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstronj^  k 
Son.     1883. 

"^  La  Gravure.  Prt^cis  dt^mentaire  de  ses  oi'igines,  de  ses procMes  et.de 
son  histoire.  Par  le  Vicomte  Henri  Delahorde.  Paris :  A.  Quantin. 
New  York  :  J.  W.  Bouton. 

^  Les  procM^s  de  la  Gravure.     Par  Alfred  de  Lostalot.     Ibid. 

*  Life  of  Haydn.  By  Ludwig  Nohl.  Translated  from  the  German,  by 
Geor/re  P.  Upton.     Chicaf];o  :  Jansen,  McClur^  &  Co.     1883. 

^  Ole  Bull.  A  Memoir.  By  Sara  C.  Bull.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.     1883. 

®The  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
1834-1872.    2  vols.    Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.     1883. 
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respondence  of  these  two  quaint  souls  and  remarkable  intellects 
is  worth  studying.  The  inventor  of  quaternions  "  is  thought  by 
many  to  have  been  a  far  more  original  thinker  than  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  the  logician  and  psychologist.  Certainly  he  was  one 
of  the  most  precocious  linguists  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential and  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  made  an  interesting  book  upon  Lord  Byron, ^ 
and  has  argued  cogently  in  support  of  his  positions.  Whether 
he  has  really  found  out  anything  new  is  another  matter,  and  may 
be  questioned.  He  has  effectually  dispersed  the  most  recent  and 
odious  charges  against  his  lordship's  character. 

The  author  of  "Rab  and  his  Friends"  lived  long  enough  to 
make  everybody  admire  and  love  him  and  welcome  the  effusions 
of  his  delightful  reflection  and  sympathy.^ 


'  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  Knt.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  An- 
drews Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  Royal 
Astronomer  of  Ireland,  etc.,  etc.,  including  selections  from  his  Poems, 
Correspondence,  and  Miscellaneous  Writings.  By  Robert  Percival 
Graves,  M.  A.  Vol.  I.  Dublin  :  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.  London  :  Long- 
mans, Green  «fe  Co.     1882. 

*The  Real  Lord  Byron.  New  Views  of  the  Poet's  Life.  By  John 
Cordy  Jeaffreson.     Boston  :  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

'  Spare  Hours.  By  John  Brown,  M.  D.,  LL.D.  (Third  series,  Locke 
and  Sydenham,  and  other  Papers.)     Boston  .  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  ARTICLE  ENTITLED  "A  THOROUGHLY  EDU- 
CATED MINISTRY"  EXAMINED  BY  THE  AUTHOR 
OF  "AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  AGGRESSIVENESS 
OF  PRESBYTERIANISM."  V 


In  essaying  an  answer  to  the  criticism  of  our  views  contained 
in  the  April  number  of  this  Review,  we  are  aware  that  we  under- 
take no  light  task.  There  are  in  the  criticism  elements  of  extra- 
ordinary strength.  Judging  from  the  admiration  it  extorts  from 
a  mind  already  satisfied  to  the  contrary,  it  must  have  proven  irre- 
sistible to  others.  As  a  priori  reasoning,  the  argument  amounts 
to  a  demonstration,  but  the  strongest  presumptive  demonstration 
must  yield  to  obstinate  fact ;  and  here,  we  think,  lies  the  weak- 
ness of  this  otherwise  strong  paper.  Its  author  has  ignored  some 
of  the  most  conspicuous  developments  of  the  last  half  century ;  he 
has  hung  his  votive  tablet  in  the  shrine  of  Logic,  and  right  roy- 
ally has  the  divinity  responded  to  her  devotee.  We  invoke  the 
aid  of  her  less  brilliant  sister,  History. 

Conviction  is  always  strong ;   that  of  our  author  is  so  absolute 

^  It  is  due  to  the  writer  of  this  article  to  say  that  it  was  received  in. 
time  for  publication  in  the  July  number  of  the  Review,  but  our  space 
was  already  fully  occupied  with  previously  accepted  articles. — Editors 
SoLTHERN  Presbyterian  Review. 
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as  to  preface  his  paper  with  a  virtual  apology  for  any  discussion 
of  one  of  "the  best  established  principles."  This  conviction  is 
sustained  throughout,  and  imparts  to  the  article  a  character  as 
judicial  as  fate.  The  judge  is  but  thinly  disguised  in  the  role  of 
the  advocate,  and  the  traditions  of  the  bench  color  the  conduct  of 
the  bar.  This  ex  cathedra-ness — by  which  we  mean  nothing  that 
could  offend  even  the  most  sensitive — makes  unsuspected  con- 
quest of  the  reader  at  the  start,  and  raises  the  suspicion  that 
doubt  is  folly;  this  element,  together  with  the  impressive  ease 
with  which  the  topic  is  handled,  betrays  in  the  writer  long  fa- 
miliarity with  that  armor  which  we  have  "proved"  so  little  ;  it 
warns  us  that  we  are  meeting  a  very  giant  in  dialectic ;  with  a 
conviction,  however,  somewhat  akin  to  his  own,  we  advance  to 
encounter  him,  choosing  from  the  little  brook  of  our  own  obser- 
vation only  a  few  small  facts,  worn  ready  to  our  hand  by  the  cur- 
rents of  common  place,  contemporaneous  events. 

Our  author  in  the  outset  states  the  issue  with  a  fairness  alike 
honorable  to  him  and  gratifying  to  us ;  but  in  the  progress,  heat, 
and  exigency  of  argument  he  vacates  this  position,  sometimes  in 
express  terms,  but  oftener  implicitly  in  the  use  of  certain  phrases 
which  render  his  representation  of  our  views  inadequate,  and  the 
presentation  of  his  own  too  sweeping  and  extreme;  in  this  latter 
it  may  be  said  of  him  that  when  he  is  strong  then  is  he  weak. 
The  former  is  foreshadowed  in  the  very  title  of  his  article ;  it 
appears  in  his  use  of  the  phrase  "thorough  education"  through- 
out the  discussion,  and  of  the  contrasted  phrase  "an  English  edu- 
cation." Now,  every  reader  has  his  own  idea  of  a  thorough 
education,  and  this  idea  he  will  give  to  the  words  without  bearing 
constantly  in  mind  the  author's  use  of  it  as  equivalent  to  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Latin,  e.  g.^  on  p.  360  he  represents  his  opponent 
as  saying  that  God  "may  have  elected  the  devout  man  without 
Latin,  while  we  practically  refuse  to  have  him,"  and  answers: 
"Suppose  it  should  be  that  God's  election  and  call  are  to  a 
thorough  education,  and  then  to  preaching."  Most  readers, 
interpreting  the  indefinite  phrase  "thorough  education"  as  gen- 
eral fitness  for  the  work,  would  yield  ready  assent  to  the  suppo- 
sition ;  but  if  our  author  had  repeated  the  word  (Latin)  which  he 
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replaces  with  his  synonym,  the  assent  would  not  have  been 
unanimous.  ■  ..  .   - 

Moreover,  the  majority  of  readers  would  give  to  the  frequently 
recurring  phrase  "  English  education"  a  much  more  limited  scope 
than  it  ought  to  have  in  this  discussion,  inasmuch  as  it  is  used, 
not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  but  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  course  we  recommended  and  might  therefore  include,  Avith  the 
exception  only  of  the  ancient  languages,  anything  in  the  ordinary 
college  course  or  in  the  present  demands  of  our  standards.  If 
our  critic  had  substituted  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  for  his 
phrase,  "thorough  education,"  all  through  the  article,  and  instead 
of  the  words,  "English  course,"  "English  education,"  etc.,  had 
always  used  terms  which  would  have  reminded  readers  that  he 
did  not  refer  to  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering  as  far  as  vulgar 
fractions,  some  parts  of  his  argument  might  have  been  less 
effective. 

We  are  represented  as  having  claimed  that  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists  "have  done  five  times  as  much  real  work  for  Christ  and 
souls"  as  the  Presbyterians;  this  is  not  exactly  our  claim.  The 
subject  set  before  us  was  aggressiveness  in  the  distinct  and  lim- 
ited though  important  department  of  propagandism  We  claimed 
that  statistics  accredited  these  denominations  with  a  five-fold 
numerical  superiority  over  us,  and  we  were  somewhat  careful  to 
use  the  term  "numerical  superiority"  or  its  equivalent  through- 
out the  discussion,  in  order  to  keep  the  reader  in  mind  that  we 
were  not  discussing  the  whole  domain  of  Christian  activity.  In 
commenting  on  the  statistics  of  these  denominations  our  critic 
charges  us  with  "rather  dogmatically  forbidding  readers  to  go 
behind  them  or  deduct  more  from  them  than  from  our  own,  for 
inaccuracies;"  whereas  a  reference  to  p.  651  of  our  article  will 
show  that  we  expressly  allowed  the  reader  to  deduct  half  from 
theirs  and  leave  ours  untouched ;  or  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  we  were 
willing  to  have  figures  scouted  altogether,  and  base  our  discussion 
upon  the  evidence  borne  by  the  very  face  of  the  country.  But 
our  critic  grants  all  that  we  thought  it  necessary  to  claim  when 
he  follows  his  discredit  of  the  statistics  by  saying:  "But  both 
denominations  have  become  far  more  numerous  than  ours.  We 
freely  admit  it." 
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As  to  our  twenty  listed  reasons  for  their  numerical  superiority, 
let  us  say  that  they  were  not  ours ;  they  were  assigned  by  a  num- 
ber of  writers  discussing  the  topic  lengthily  and  elaborately,  and 
arguing  from  the  same  general  standpoint  with  himself.  Refer- 
ring to  this  prefatory  list,  he  says :  "  The  really  influential 
causes  of  tlieir  comparative  numerical  growth  do  not  appear  in 
his  list,"  and  then  proceeds  to  give  them  : 

1.  The  broad  scriptural  catholicity  of  our  Church. 

2.  The  presentation  to  the  world  of  the  humbling  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  with  faithful  candor. 

3.  Refusal  to  countenance  any  shade  of  ritualism. 

4.  Refusal  to  employ  "new  measures." 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  p.  653  of  the  Review  for  October, 
1882,  he  will  find  that  our  critic's  first  reason  is  given  explicitly 
in  (13)  of  our  list  and  is  one  of  those  commented  on;  his,  fourth 
occurs  explicity  in  our  (5)  and  again  implicitly  in  (14) ;  his  sec- 
ond is  excluded  by  its  contrary  in  (7),  in  which  one  of  the  writers 
on  his  own  side  of  the  question  attributes  our  slow  growth  to  our 
failure  to  do  the  very  thing,  the  faithful  performance  of  which 
our  author  says  retards  our  numerical  progress;  his  third  reason 
is  anticipated  and  negatived  in  paragraph  (3)  on  p.  649  of  our 
discussion ;  so  that  we  think  all  four  have  had  some  consideration. 

As  to  the  influence  of  his  reasons :  the  first  three  are  presented 
concentred  and  intensified  in  one  denomination,  viz.,  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  which  unites  in  conspicuous  and  marked  degree  these 
very  essentials  in  a  threefold  cord ;  here  bigotry  assumes  its  most 
polished  and  refined  form,  here  are  off'ered  the  easiest  terms 
of  Church  membership  conceivable,  here  ritualism  dons  its  most 
alluring  garb.  But  it  might  be  alleged  that  there  are  associated 
with  these  other  "notes"  which  neutralise  and  render  them  inoper- 
ative in  this  particular  instance.  There  may  be,  but  we  fail  to 
discover  them;  indeed,  upon  further  examination  the  case  appears 
even  stronger,  for  in  other  respects  this  Church  is  much  the  same 
as  ours ;  leaving  out  these  very  characteristics  which  are  listed 
by  our  author  as  so  eff"ective,  we  find  that  the  tastes,  senti- 
ments, surroundings,  customs,  traditions,  etc.,  of  this  denomina- 
tion are  just  those  likewise  of  Presbyterianism ;  our  author  has 
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singled  out  the  very  notes  which  distinguish  the  Episcopal  Church 

from  the  Presbyterian,  so   that  we  have  a  denomination  whieh 

presents  the  characteristics  of  Presbyterianism  plus  three-fourths 

of  his  desiderata  for  numerical  success,  andlo!  it  is  not  more 

than  half  as  large  as  our  own. 

Passing  on,  we  note  his  fourth  reason:  "new  measures,"  the 

anxious  seat,   altar  of  penitents,  revival  measures,   etc.     After 

sketching  the  modus  operandi^  he  adds: 

''  No  wonder  that  these  'mesiaures'  have  been  found  a  prime  en- 
ginery for  religious  self-deception;  the  patent  process  for  buildinfr  wood, 
hay.  and  stubble  into  the  fabric  of  the  visible  Church,  instead  of  precious 
inetiiJH  and  stones.  If  our  consciences  would  permit  us  to  resort  to  these 
measures,  we  could  burn  over  wide  surfaces  as  others  do,  leaving  them, 
as  tlioy  do,  blighted  and  barren  for  all  more  scriptural  methods."  P.  347. 

There  is  ground  for  condemnation,  doubtless,  and  force  in  his 
objection ;  but  his  condemnation  is  too  sweeping  and  extreme ; 
there  is  good  mixed  with  the  evil,  and  we  have  argued  in  our 
January  article  to  the  best  of  our  ability  for  the  adoption  of  the 
good  and  the  exclusion  of  the  evil.  When  our  author  singles  this 
out  as  the  chief  cause  of  their  growth,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  their  success  is  not  due  to  the  evil,  hut  in  spite  of  it.  If  the 
only  result  were  inflated  communion  rolls,  his  condemnation  were 
just;  but  burning  over  wide  surfaces  and  leaving  them  barren 
and  blighted,  does  not  describe  Methodist  and  Baptist  propa- 
gandism ;  such  a  course  does  not  plant  flourishing  churches  all 
over  our  country  ;  such  methods  do  not  equip  and  sustain  a  home- 
mission  work  that  has  long  been  the  admiration  of  Christendom. 
Is  it  not  time  Presbyterian  writers  should  cease  to  give  this 
stereotyped  explanation  of  inaccurate  statistics  ?  Whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  it,  it  utterly  fails  as  an  explanation.  To  say  that 
their  success  is  more  apparent  than  real,  satisfies  no  one  who  has 
had  occasion  to  travel  through  the  evangelistic  territory  of  our 
Church.  The  writer  has  heard  and  read  this  statement  since 
childhood,  and  accepted  it  as  perfectly  satisfactory,  until  after 
entering  the  ministry  he  has  had  opportunity  for  observation  in 
the  extreme  eastern  evangelistic  portion  of  his  Synod,  in  the 
extreme  western  field,  as  well  as  in  the  centre  ;  and  while  he  has 
found  vast  sections  totally  destitute  of  Presbyterian  preaching. 
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he  has  never  found  a  region  that  was  not  supplied  with  Methodist 
or  Baptist  preaching,  or  with  both,  and  generally  with  both.  This 
testimony  comes  from  all  sections  of  our  country.^  While  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  are  less  careful  in  the  use  of  the  means  of 
grace  than  we  are,  and  are  more  hasty  in  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers to  the  church,  yet  we  do  not  think  this  at  all  adequate  to 
account  for  their  real  and  unmistakable  growth  ;  this  is  rather  a 
hindrance  than  an  aid.  The  secret  of  their  progress,  and  an  open 
secret,  too,  is,  that  they  have  so  many  more  ministers  at  work 
than  we  (and  by  ministers  we  do  not  mean  local  idreacliers^  as  our 
critic  seems  to  think  ;  they  are  chiefly  a  reserve  force  for  special 
occasions,  and  are  rarely  engaged  in  regular  stated  preaching). 
When  we  remember  that  for  every  preacher  at  work  in  our  Church, 
the  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  each  two  or  three,  there  is  no 
need  to  account  for  their  growth  as  abnormal.  If  we  had  as  many 
men  preaching  the  gospel,  we  Avould  grow  equally  fast.  Let  our 
Church  recognise  this  discrepancy  and  awake  to  her  duty  and  her 
privilege  in  the  premises. 

Our  author  is  persuaded  that  the  real  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
the  one  wliich  most  needs  looking  at,  is  the  one  which  we,  he 
says,  dismissed  most  hastily ;  that  the  fault  is  not  ecclesiastical, 
but  spiritual.  The  reason  we  dismissed  this  solution  so  hastily 
was  simply  because  our  discussion  was  concerned  with  compara- 
tive, not  absolute,  progress.  We  are  presented  with  three  denom- 
inations working  side  by  side ;  two  of  these  outstrip  the  other 
very  far.  In  searching  for  the  cause,  we  deem  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  some  superiority  of  matter  or  method  in  these  over  the 
third.  ,We  cannot  think  the  problem  is  to  be  solved  by  pointing 
to  a  defect  which  obtains  in  all  three  alike.  Especially  is  it  un- 
satisfactory in  our  author,  after  making  unequivocal  claim  of 
superior  spirituality  in  substance  and  style  for  our  Church,  in 
almost  the  same  breath  to  account  for  our  numerical  inferiority 
chiefly  in  a  lack  of  spirituality. 

In  order  to  meet  the  imperative  demands  for  a  vastly  increased 
ministerial  force,  we  urged  that  some  provision,  authorised  and 
regular,  be  made  for  such  candidates  as  were  debarred  by  their 

^  See  extract  quoted  on  p.  632. 
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age  or  the  providence  of  God  from  attending  a  theological  semi- 
nary ;  that  while  we  announce  our  present  standard  as  the  desir- 
able one,  and  as  such  recommend  it  to  all,  we  shall  at  the  same 
time  declare  that  failure  therein  need  not  be  a  bar  to  entering 
our  ministry  ;  that  we  will  make  some  discrimination  according 
to  the  previous  training  and  future  facilities  for  study,  according 
to  the  varied  circumstances  of  the  applicants  and  the  providence 
of  God,  not  requiring  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin 
from  every  candidate. 

The  first  reason  that  our  author  urges  against  such  recom- 
mendation is,  "that  it  opposes  the  deliberate  judgrhent  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  our  fathers,  when  viewing  and  deciding  the  very  same 
problem."     P.  349.  ,.  -        ..    ,.  ,    ,    '^ 

The  argument  from  precedent  is  always  peculiar  in  some 
respects.  It  is  unanswerable,  and  yet  it  can  always  be  urged 
against  any  change  whatsoever.  It  therefore  deserves  jealous 
scrutiny.  In  recommending  change,  we  attempted  to  give  satis- 
factory reasons  therefor ;  and  we  think  that,  before  bringing  the 
prejudice  of  precedent  to  bear  upon  us,  our  author  ouglit  to  have 
overthrown  those  reasons  ;  and  even  then,  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
turning  our  positions,  his  appeal  to  precedent  would  have  been 
needless ;  if  he  had  not  succeeded,  it  would  have  been  useless. 
With  this  demurrer  to  the  appeal  to  the  natural  and  instinctive 
reverence  for  our  forefathers,  we  pass  from  this  first  reason  with 
the  remark  that  the  wisest  and  best  of  our  fathers  never  "viewed 
and  decided  the  very  same  problem,"  for  the  simple  reason  that 
"the  very  same  problem"  did  not  exist  in  1825,  and  could  not 
have  existed.  The  main  data  of  the  problem  is  the  rapid  and 
constant  progress  of  these  denominations  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  It  is  since  1825  that  the  most  marked  and  conspicuous 
progress  of  these  denominations  has  been  made.  There  are  per- 
sons now  livinfj  who  can  remember  the  time  when  to  be  a  Method- 
ist  or  Baptist  was  a  sort  of  reproach.  They  have  grown  in  every 
respect — in  intelligence,  influence,  and  numbers.  The  farther 
back  you  go,  the  smaller  become  their  numbers.  In  1770,  the 
Baptists  had  only  eighty  more  churches  than  the  Presbyterians  in 
the  whole  United  States,  and  the  Presbyterians  had  ten  times  as 
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many  as  the  Methodists}     To  say  that  our  fathers  viewed  and 

decided  the  very  same  problem  sixty  years  ago,  is  to  say  that  they 

did  what,  in.  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  was  impossible  for  them 

to  do. 

We  stated  that  our  standards  were  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 

years  old.     Our  author  replies  : 

''We  must  remind  readers,  first,  that  the  dates  of  the  creation  of  our 
Constitution,  as  an  American  Church,  are  not  those  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  but  are  1729,  1758,  1789,  and  especially  1820."     P.  350. 

The  effect  of  these  dates  is  misleading,  though  they  are  literally  ' 
true ;  and  so  he  might  have  truly  said  that  our  Constitution  dates 
from  1879,  but  the  answer  would  have  been  that  the  Book  of 
Church  Order  was  only  a  revision,  the  changes  being  too  few  and 
slight  to  be  called  the  "creation"  of  a  Constitution.  Somewhat 
the  same  answer  we  make  to  our  author's  reminder  above.  We 
would  remind  readers  that,  the  above  dates  mark  the  adoption 
rather  than  the  creation  of  our,  Constitution ;  that  we  are  living 
under  substantially  the  same  Church  Order  that  our  forefathers 
brought  with  them  from  the  mother  country.  Does  not  our 
author  himself,  in  this  very  article,  p.  361,  charge  us  with  attempted 
"innovating  on  the  wisdom  of  our  laws  approved  hy  the  expe- 
rience of  centuries"  ?  Is  he  referring  there  to  a  Constitution 
created  in  1820  ?  We  are  living  under  the  methods  devised  cen- 
turies ago ;  and  while  we  do  not  believe  in  the  so-called  progress 
of  theology,  we  do  believe  heartily  in  progress  as  to  methods  of 
work,  in  those  "circumstantial  details  which  are  left  to  the  Chris- 
tian prudence  and  wisdom  of  church  officers  and  courts."  We 
have  transferred  to  this  vast  and  sparsely-settled  wilderness  of  the 
new  world  the  very  plans  and  methods  devised  for  a  country, 
thickly  settled  and  well  supplied  with  churches,  in  which  the 
evangelistic  work  Avas  necessarily  in  abeyance ;  and  while  they 
met  everv  demand  in  Scotland,  there  is  room  for  doubt  whether 
the  last  century's  experience  has  altogether  approved  their  wis- 
dom in  America.  And  here  we  quote'  some  pertinent  observa- 
tions from  the  pen  of  a  North  Carolina  minister : 

"The  most  remarkable  deficiency  in  our  methods  of  work  seems  to  con- 

^  Dorchester's  Problem  of  Religious  Progress,  p.  537. 
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sistin  the  neglect  of  the  evangelistic  office  in  the  ministry  of  the  word. 
Our  forefathers  came  from  a  country  in  which  the  office  and  work  of  the 
pastor  were  considered  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  ordinary  needs  of  the 
Church.     The  evangelist  had  well-nigh  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  Master's  chosen  instrumentalities  for  propagating  the  gospel.     The 
a^e  in  which  the  habits  of  the  Church  had  been  formed  was  not  a  mis- 
sionary age.     And  in  consequence,  the  habits  and  traditions  which  came 
with  them  across  the  sea,  were  such  as  were  in  a  large  measure  unsuited 
to  the  needs  and  conditions   of  the   work  on   this   side  of  the    water. 
Cliurches  were  formed  here  and  there  by  immigration.     Or  they  were 
gathered  by  the  independent  labor  of  some  minister  who,  uncalled  by 
Presbytery  or  people,  was  engaged  in  evangelistic  labor.     In  any  case 
the  church  so  formed  called  a  pastor  or  stated  supply,   and  gave  them- 
selves only  to  the  work  of  maintaining  the  gospel  among  themselves.    The 
thought  of  sending  it  to  the  destitute  regions  around  seems  not  to  have 
been  entertained.     And  while  clamorous  necessities  and  equally  clamor- 
ous opportunities  were  rising  on  every  hand,  no  thought  seems  to  have 
been  entert.ained  that  the  Lord  was  calling  them  to  undertake  the  work. 
The  Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches  were  more  fortunate  in  the  tradi- 
tions which    they  brought  with  them  to  this   country.     The  work  of  the 
evangelist  has  from  the  beginning  been  made  prominent  by  them  both. 
In    the    Methodist  Church  it  has  perhaps   had   an  undue   prominence. 
Almost  every  pastor  is  also  an  evangelist.    Most  of  them  in  former  times 
had  more  work  to  do  as  evangelists  than  as  pastors,    y^-^^-  ■■■■■■■  ^■^-^-^--.--''-^ -■ 
"It  is  given  to  us    to  see  and  note  the  results  of  this  difference  in 
methods  of  work.     The  two  denominations  referred  to  are  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  North  Carolina.     They  are  everywhere  strong,  confident, 
and  aggressive.     And  the  task  of  winning  new  territory  for  our  Church 
is  now  harder,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  have  gone  in  and  taken 
possession  of  openings  which  we  might  have  occupied  and  did  not." 

Many  readers  will  admit  the  force  and  justice  of  these  para- 
graphs. They  account  for  the  anomaly  we  noted  in  the  opening 
sentence  in  our  October  article,  that  a  Church  established  in  a 
widely  extended,  sparsely  settled,  and  rapidly  growing  territory, 
should  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years,  be  found  discussing  elabo- 
rate official  theses  on  the  nature,  functions,  and  warrant  of  the 
office  of  evangelist ! 

In  arguing  for  the  omission  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin  in 

certain  cases,  we  said  : 

"While  such  a  course  as  we  recommend  may  relax  the  claims  of 
our  standards  in  the  letter,  it  does  not  in  the  spirit ;  the  standards  pre- 
scribe learning  sufficient  to  expound  intelligently  the  word.     No  one  will 


^ 
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question  the  fact,  that  since  our  standards  were  framed,  there  has  been 
a  perfect  revolution  in  the  methods,  means,  and  appliances  of  study." 
P.  6S2.  ::■-'■  ■' 

Which  drew  forth  the  following  rejoinder: 

"At  the  last  date  (1820),  which  marks  the  real  establishment  of  our 
polity,  the  English  works  on  all  branches  of  divinity  bore  as  laro;e  a  ratio 
to  the  Latin  then  accessible  to  American  scholars,  both  in  quantity  and 
value,  as  at  this  day."     P.  350. 

We  have  been  much  perplexed  by  this  paragraph.  It  is  a  sur- 
prising statement  to  be  made  in  1883.  We  have  thought  that 
possibly  there  was  some  important  qualification  or  limitation  in 
the  words  "accessible  to  American  scholars  ;"  but  we  cannot  see 
that  there  is,  or  that  such  would  not  apply  equally  to  the  English 
as  to  the  Latin  works.  Surely  our  author  cannot  mean  what  we 
understand  him  to  say :  that  from  1820  to  1883,  the  ratio  between 
English  and  Latin  works  has  been  preserved.  How  many  Latin 
works  on  any  topic  of  ministerial  study  have  been  published  in  the 
last  fifty  years  ?  How  many  English  ?  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  we  cannot  accept  1820  as  the  date  of  the  creation  of 
our  standards.  Their  character  was  fixed,  by  our  author's  own  ad- 
mission, ^''centuries'  ago.  But  even  accepting  his  late  date,  we  say 
that  even  then  works  of  all  sorts  were  scarce,  costly,  and  learned, 
as  compared  with  the  present.  The  ratio  is  not  a  main  point,  but 
the  quantity,  cheapness,  and  chiefly  the  popular  character  of  the 
works.  At  the  time  our  standards  were  framed,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  "popular  commentaries."  Since  that  time,  and 
even  since  1820,  if  our  author  stickles  for  that  date,  multitudes 
of  English  works  on  all  branches  of  divinity  have  been  published, 
and  the  tendency  has  been  steadily  towards  what  we  may  call  the 
popularising  of  this  and,  indeed,  of  all  kinds  of  literature.  Surely 
our  critic  cannot  deny  this  conspicuous  development  of  our  cen- 
tury ;  he  certainly  ignores  it  completely  in  this  important  part  of 
his*  discussion.  There  are  men  reading  this  article  who  can 
remember  that  in  their  school-boy  days  the  Greek  lexicons  gave 
their  definitions  in  Latin.  We  have  in  our  library  a  Gesenius 
Hebrew  of  as  late  date  as  1833,  with  its  definitions  in  Latin. 
Our  author  fortifies  his  strange  statement  with  a  list,  and  the  list 
is  his  refutation.     Let  readers  turn  to  page  350  of  his  article  and 
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read  it.  A  large  number  of  the  authors  are  not  even  now  cata- 
logued by  the  leading  theological  house  in  America.  His  first 
four  authors  alone  foot  up  eighty-two  volumes,  and  over  them  all 
he.croAvns  John  Owen  as  "prince."  Fortunately  for  our  dis-. 
cussion,  John  Owen  is  the  least  rare  of  the  list ;  some  of  our 
readers  hdiWQ portions  of  him;  let  them  compare  the  "prince"  as 
ii  popular  writer  with  any  one  of  a  dozen  that  might  be  named. 
We  have  twentv-one  octavo  volumes  of  this  "admirable  old 
scholar,"  and  occasionally,  when  not  in  any  particular  hurry,  we 
read  him  on  some  point,  and  it  is  an  all-day  task  to  get  John 
OAven's  view  on  anything.  His  style  suggests  to  us  the  leisure  of 
Methusaleh.  As  a  list  of  popular  accessible  writers,  our  author's, 
catalogue  is  rather  a  failure.  He  shows  what  he  means,  a  few 
paragraphs  further,  when  he  says  on  the  next  page :  "Nor  are  the 
English  books  of  this  age  on  divinity  more  learned,  or  accurate,  or 
useful,  than  the  former.  They  are  more  frequently  feebler  re- 
hashes of  the  very  materials  already  gathered  by  those  admirable 
old  scholars."  Exactly  !  To  those  who  had  money  to  buy  them, 
and  time  to  study  writers  on  so  extended  a  scale,  these  volumin- 
ous, costly,  and  always  inaccessible  authors  may  have  been  more 
accurate  and  useful,  as  they  certainly  were  more  learned  ;  and 
the  modern  books  may  be  but  "feebler  rehashes  of  the  very  ma- 
terials gathered  by  these  admirable  old  scholars;"  we  did  not 
claim  that  they  were  stronger  or  more  learned,  but  the  very 
reverse.  It  is  just  because  these  interminably  voluminous  and 
superhumanly  strong,  and  severely  learned,  and  painfully  ex- 
haustive and  exhausting,  admirable  old  scholars  have  been 
"rehashed"  and  "enfeebled,"  that  we  claim  our  point.  This  is 
one  very  important  aspect  of  the  wqvj  revolution  we  mentioned, 
and  which  our  critic  so  strenuously  denies  in  favor  of  these  de- 
parted worthies.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  chewing  the  bag, 
and  the  fact  that  ^he  world  has  allowed  these  writers  to  go  out  of 
print  is  significant.  We  will  take  Dabney,  Thornwell,  and  Hodge 
in  preference  to  the  first  four  of  his  list,  with  their  eighty-two 
volumes,  and  we  suspect  our  author  would  do  the  same.  We 
must  confess  that  such  rehashes  suit  the  feeble  stomach  of  our 
sense  better  than  the  awful  ''^muchness'  of  the  "prince"  and  his 
eomfreres.  •  . 
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Let  our  critic  give  us  in  his  list  a  few  counterparts  of  Ryle's 
Expository  thoughts  on  the  Gospels ;  The  Speaker's  Commentary ; 
The  Pulpit  Commentary ;  Jacobus,  Barnes,  Cowles,  Hodge,  Hal- 
dane,  Chalmers,  Alexander;  The  Homiletic  Commentaries  of  Dr. 
Thomas  on  Matthew,  Acts,  and  Proverbs ;  Arnot  on  Acts  ;  Spur- 
geon  on  the  Psalms  ;  Bonar's  Thoughts  and  Themes ;  Godet  on 
Romans,  Luke,  and  John,  etc.  Let  him  point  to  something  like 
the  homiletic  periodicals,  quarterly  and  monthly ;  the  religious 
weeklies,  with  their  regular  columns  of  exposition  furnished  by 
leading  ministers ;  Sabbath-school  periodicals,  like  the  Earnest 
Worker,  Westminster  Teacher,  Sunday -School  World  (with 
expositions  by  men  like  Dr.  John  Hall,  of  New  York);  Peloubet's 
bound  volumes ;  the  various  lecture  foundations,  the  Bampton, 
Bohlen,  Cunningham,  Hulsean,  Yale,  etc. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury put  together  witnessed  as  much  done  for  th6  multiplication, 
the  cheapening,  the  popularisation  'of  exegetical  and  homiletic 
literature  as  the  last  twenty  years  alone  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. No,  we  cannot  yield  our  point ;  we  repeat  here  our  state- 
ment, and  upon  it  we  go  to  our  jury  of  readers  with  perfect  con- 
fidence in  their  verdict : 

"In  our  day,  learned  commentaries  have  been  so  simplified  as  to  put 
their  results  within  the  reach  of  any  industrious  En<i;lish  scholar.  Even 
the  critical  study  of  the  original  Scriptures  can  now  be  successfully 
prosecuted  throu^'h  the  medium  of  'Enfflishman's  Editions'  of  the 
Critical  Commentaries.  We  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  facilities  for 
Bible  study  have  been  so  multiplied  since  the  framing  of  our  standards, 
that  a  zealous  conscientious  student  of  our  age,  ignorant  of  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  Latin,  can  yet  better  interpret  the  Scriptures  than  he  of  the 
days  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  with  no  mean  attainments  in  those  lan- 
guages."    Review,  October,  1882,  p.  683. 

After  denying  this  revolution  in  the  methods,    means,    and 

appliances  of  study,  our  author  proceeds  to  say : 

*'We  have,  then,  the  battle  to  fight  over  again  for  the  utility  of  thorough 
education  and  a  knowledge  of  the  'dead  languages'  to  the  pastor." 

We  beg  his  pardon,  but  this  is  not  the  battle  at  all.  This  is  a 
battle  of  his  own  making.  We  do  not  propose  to  fight  him  on 
this  ground,  or  to  allow  him  to  fight  us  there  without  protest. 
On  these  two  points  it  is  more  than  likely  there  would  be  sub- 
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stantial  agreement  between  us,  though  we  could  not  share  his 
dread  of  the  inroads  of  doctrinal  error,  such  as  he  instances 
during  the  Reformation,  as  growing  out  of  the  mistranslations  of 
the  Hebrew  in  the  Vulgate.  Thank  God,  we  have  King  James's 
Version,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  serious  error  in  fundamentals 
of  piety,  growing  out  of  ignorance  of  Hebrew  now.  Moreover, 
as  we  shall  see  further  on,  classic  education  is  a  very  poor  staflf 
.  to  lean  on,  even  in  the  aberrations  still  possible ;  as  witness  the 
errors  circulated  by  the  works  of  the  erudite  Farrar,  at  once  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  most  loose  religious  writers  of  our  day. 

We  might  differ  also,  somewhat,  in  definition  of  terms.  There 
might  not  be  perfect  agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  thorough 
education.  He  uses  the  term  here  as  somewhat  different  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  and  yet,  in  his  general  discus- 
sion, they  are  synonymous  ;  and  necessarily  so,  for  this  is  all  the 
phrase  '"''thorough  education'  can  mean,  as  contrasted  with,  and 
directed  against,  our  recommendation.  ^ 

We  maintain  that  thorough  education  is  not  absolute,  but  com- 
parative ;  the  degree  and  character  of  it  to  be  determined  by  the 
work  in  which  it  is  to  be  engaged  ;  that  consequently  it  may  be  of 
many  grades  and  of  various  kinds ;  that  there  may  be  various 
ways  of  attaining  it.  We  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
thorough  education  for  the  Second  church  in  Richmond  would 
require  more  than  thorough  education  for  a  country  cross-roads  ; 
that  thorough  education  for  Dr.  Dabney's  chair  in  Union  Semi- 
nary was  different  from  thorough  education  for  Dr.  Hoge's  pul- 
pit. We  would  not  admit  that  in  thorough  education  for  the 
ordinary  preacher,  the  dead  languages  were  necessarily  the  deter- 
minate factor,  though  we  would  at  the  same  time  agree  heartily 
with  our  author's  forcible  plea  in  their  behalf  as  a  valuable  means 
for  the  cultivation  of  an  elegant  style  of  composition.  We  can- 
not see  how  %  professional  writer,  like  himself,  for  instance,  could 
dispense  with  such  training.  We  can  also  see  how  such  classic 
elegance,  if  humbly  consecrated  and  severely  subordinated,  may 
well  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  pulpit ;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  contend  that  this  modelling  upon  the  classics,  which  he  praises 
so  eloquently,  is  a  secondary  thing  in  preaching,  is  far  from  being 
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of  such  importance  as  to  warrant  our  losing  numbers  of  godly, 
earnest,  effective  preachers  on  its  account,  and  falls  lamentably 
far  short  of  compensation  for  being  outstripped  fivefold  by  our 
ecclesiastical  neighbors. 

Furthermore,  in   discussing  this  matter  of  "thorough  educa- 
tion" and  its  results,  we  would  enter  somewhat  into  the  question, 
how  far  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  in  our  ordinary  curricu-^ 
lum  colleges  conduced  to  this  classic  elegance.     We  would  raise 
the  issue   whether  a  student  who,  in  a  play  of  Sophocles  or  a 
dialogue  of  Plato,  had  to  dig  every  third  word  out  of  a  lexicon, 
was  in  a  position  to  appreciate  and  emulate  the  classic  elegance  of 
these  authors.    All  such  questions  would  require  settlement  before 
we  could  give  our  author's  eloquent  plea  a  practical  application  to 
our  subject.     So  that  while  we  are  at  one  on  the  matter  in  the 
abstract,  there  is  room  for  difference  in  the  concrete.     To  be  well 
versed  and  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  classics  is  one  thing  ;  to 
have  a  mere  smattering,  and  not  be  able  to  read  a  page  in  ^schy- 
lus  without  slavish  use  of  a  lexicon,  is  another. 
*     And  this  suggests  the  rebuke  implied  in  our  critic's  double 
reminder  to  readers  that  the  charge  anent  the  practical  standard's 
not  being  up  to  the  theoretical  requirement  of  the  Constitution 
was  not  brought  by  him;  while  it  "was  not  his  to  sustain  the 
charge,"  it  was  his  to  deny  it  if  it  was  not  true.     We  entered 
into  the  discussion  of  this  as  a  practical  question  and  with  the 
determination   to  go  conscientiously  through  it,  lead  whither  it 
might.     We  regretted  sincerely  the  turn  our  study  took  here,  but 
we  could  not  shut  our  eyes  to  this  particular  fact,  that  the  classic 
knowledge  for  which  we  were  sacrificing  so  much  was  after  all 
more  ideal  than  real.    How  could  we  spare  ourselves  the  reproach 
of  pointing  out  this  thing  and  yet  do  justice  to  our  topic  ?     Is  it 
not  of  immense  practical  bearing  on  the  question  ?     If  it  is  un- 
questionably true — and  in  all  the  numerous  and  lengthy  news- 
paper articles  called  forth  by  our  discussion  we  have  not  seen  one 
denial  of  it — that  a  large  majority  of  our  ministers  in  active  ser- 
vice do  not  find  this  classic  knowledge  of  sufficient  necessity,  or 
even  utility,  to  lead  them  to  maintain  it,  if  they  almost  invariably 
allow  it  to  lapse  utterly  and  are  using  this  very  English  course 
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of  study  which  our  author  condemns,  are  we  not  practically  re- 
quiring more  from  candidates  for  licensure  than  from  pastors  ? 
He  urges  return  to  the  strict  construction  of  our  standards  "with 
deep  repentance  and  loathing  of  delinquencies  so  shameful," 
"there  is  no  need  for  our  looking  one  step  farther  to  find  out  what 
is  the  matter,  our  quest  is  ended,"  etc.  From  the  fact  that  he 
continues  his  "quest"  a  good  many  steps  farther  it  is  toJbe  in- 
ferred that  he  utterly  discredits-  the  charge;  and  yet  his  tliB5 
incident  on  p.  355  shows  that  he  has  at  least  heard  of  such  a 
thing;  and  now,  w^hile  even  such  "thorough  education"  as  the 
young  pastor  in  this  incident  ^  possessed  is  not  without  some  util- 
ity, the  question  recurs :  Is  it  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
results  of  our  requirements  pointed  out  in  the  article  he  is 
criticising  ? 

But  to  return;  the  fight  is  not  as  to  "the  utility  of  thorough 
education  and  a  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  to  the  pastor;" 
the  question  raised  in  our  discussion  was  the  necessity  of  the  dead 
languages^  and  this  not  to  "the  pastor"  but  to  pastors  one  and  all. 
The  battle  our  author  set  out  to  fight,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment of  the  issue  in  the  outset  of  his  article,  was  the  claim  we 
made  that  in  certain  specified  instances  the  dead  languages  ought 
not  to  be  a  siyie  qua  no7i.  We  did  not  argue  that  they  were  not 
useful,  we  did  argue  that  they  were  not  absolutely  necessary.  Of 
course  our  author  recognises  the  difference  between  the  useful 
and  the  essential,  therefore  after  emphasising  the  utility  of  classic 
culture  he  attempts  to  carry  the  weight  of  this  argument  across  a 
syllogistic  bridge  to  the  necessity  bank  of  the  chasm,  and  thus 
establish  the  propriety  of  requiring  it  as  a  sine  qua  non. 

A  classical  training  is  an  important  means  of  greater  efficiency ; 

It  is  each  minister's  duty  to  serve  God  .  .  .  with  the  fullest 
effectiveness  possible  for  him ; 

Ergo :  It  is  each  minister's  duty  to  serve  God  with  a  classical 
training.     P.  351. 

^  Suppose  one  of  the  counterparts  of  that  young;  Virginia  pastor,  of 
whom  there  may  possibly  be  several  still  left  in  our  Church,  were  to 
encounter  one  of  those  Texan  cow-boys  of  whom  the  author  speaks  on 
page  366  I 
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Now  let  him  add  to  his  conclusion  the  qualification  contained 
in  the  last  three  words  of  his  minor  premise,  without  which  that 
minor  premise  would  not  have  been  true,  and  the  conclusion  is 
valid.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  minister  to  serve  God  with  a  class- 
ical training  if  such  is  possible.  We  state  confidently  that  with- 
out this  qualification  his  syllogism  is  not  worth  the  ink  expended 
in  writing  it ;  moreover,  we  state  that  with  this  qualification  his 
syllogism  expresses  the  position  maintained  by  us  in  the  article 
he  criticises,  as  witness  our  own  words : 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  prejudice  against  theoloc^ical  seminaries; 
we  would  double  the  number  of  their  students  if  possible.  We  would 
advise  every  candidate,  who  could  do  so,  to  attend  one.  But  there  is  a 
class  which  the  seminaries  cannot  reach,  and  for  this  class  we  plead," 
etc.     P.  678. 

Our  author  then  points  his  argument  with  his  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  faithful  and  devoted  bondsman  with  a  dull  axe;  gifted 
by  nature  with  a  giant  frame  he  may  with  it  cut  more  wood  than 
another  of  feebler  frame  with  the  keenest  axe ;  by  "putting  to 
more  strength"  he  may  even  cut  the  average  day's  task;  but  if  by 
grinding  his  axe  thoroughly  he  is  enabled  to  cut  even  two  days' 
task  in  one,  if  he  loves  the  Master  he  will  grind  it,  and  this  he 
will  do  even  if  his  day  is  advanced  towards  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon,  etc.     P.  352. 

This  analogy  seems  faultless  when  considered  in  itself  alone ; 
its  failure  is  patent,  however,  when  you  attempt  to  apply  it.  The 
edge  of  its  sharpness  is  taken  off  by  its  author  himself  in  his 
admission  already  made  in  the  opening  of  his  article:  "But  both 
denominations  have  become  far  more  numerous  than  ours.  We 
freely  admit  it."  P.  344.  So  that  according  to  his  own  free  ad- 
mission the  dull  axe  in  the  illustration  has  cut  far  more  tvood 
for  the  3Iaster  than  the  sharp  one. 

True,  a  sharp  axe  can  cut  more  than  a  dull  one ;  but  suppose 
the  devoted  bondsman  is  so  situated  that  he  cannot  sharpen  his 
axe,  shall  we  forbid  his  cutting  with  such  as  he  has ;  especially  if, 
as  our  author  admits,  he  cuts  as  much  as  some  feebler  men  do 
with  the  keenest  axe  and  may  accomplish  even  an  average  days 
task  ?  Shall  we  say.  You  must  do  even  more  or  none  ?  This  is 
the  question  we  raised,  and  it  is  too  important  to  be  obscured ; 
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we  do  not  think  our  critic  has  met  it  fairly  and  squarely.  His 
axe  illustration  is  exceedingly  ingenious ;  we  thank  him  for  sug- 
gesting it,  we  will  borrow  it  and  use  it  in  a  manner  more  accord- 
ant with  the  real  state  of  the  case.        .  j:\:-:;:-r-^;  :a-:^':^^'t^^'y,.;^p:,;H:^  ia 

The  government  has  given  to  three  men,  Mr.  John  Baptist, 
Mr.  Wesley  Methodist,  and  Mr.  Calvin  Presbyterian,  the  privi- 
leo^e  of  cutting  cord  wood  from  a  vast  tract  lying  in  one  of  its 
reservations.  They  all  advertise  for  choppers;  Mr.  Presbyterian 
publishes  in  his  advertisement  the  fact  that  no  man  cuts  for  him 
whose  axe  is  not  up  to  a  certain  regulation  sharpness;  he  also 
announces  that  he  has  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  two  first- 
class  grindstones  where  any  man's  axe  will  be  brought  to  the 
required  edge  free  of  cost.  The  result  is,  he  has  sharper  axes 
than  the  other  two,  but  only  about  one-third  as  many.  Some 
friend  remonstrates  with  Mr.  Presbyterian  on  his  course ;  Mr. 
Presbyterian  answers:  "Will  not  a  sharp  axe  cut^more  wood 
than  a  dull  one?"  Undoubtedly.  "Do  I  not  offer  to  sharpen 
.every  man's  axe?  It  is  their  duty  to  come  to  the  grindstone, 
and  if  they  don't  come,  they  don't  wish  to  cut." 

•  The  argument  seems  unanswerable,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
woods  are  resounding  with  the  axes  of  Mr.  Baptist  and  Mr. 
Methodist  and  they  have  corded  five  times  as  much  wood  as  Mr. 
Presbyterian.  This  we  conceive  to  be  a  fairer  application  of  the 
axe  illustration  than  that  made  by  our  author;  but  it  fails  in  one 
very  important  particular,  viz.,  tlie  wood  is  not  standing  waiting 
for  the  sharpening  of  the  axes,  the  timber  is  perishing  while  the 
axes  are  grinding,  or  rather,  are  supposed  to  be  grinding,  for 
really  they  are  not  grinding,  they  are  for  some  reason  failing  to 
come  to  the  grindstones.^ 

Let  us  try  another  illustration :  An  immeasurable  harvest  is 

^The  hist  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  (1882,  p.  669)  give  a  com- 
parative summary  for  the  last  five  years,  1878 — 1882.  The  increase  of 
ministers  is  thirty-seven  ;  thab  is,  about  seven  each  year  to  be  divided 
among  nixtij-six  Presbyteries.  And  in  the  same  Minutes  there  are  four 
hundred  and  seventy-three  churches  accredited  with  neither  "P."  nor 
"S.  S."  Readers  can  calculate  how  lonj^  it  would  require  the  annual 
increase  to  supply  vacant  churches,  even  if  it  all  were  devoted  to  this 
purpose. 

VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  4 — 2. 
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standing  ripe  for  the  reapers;  the  gathering  of  the  crop  is  in- 
trusted to  stewards ;  two  of  them  put  every  available  means  into 
the  field,  the  McCormick  reaper,  the  cradle,  and  even  the  old- 
time  reaping-hook ;  the  other  says,  I  will  use  only  the  best  means 
known,  the  McCormick,  and  none  other.  Now%  while  this  machine 
furnishes  a  beautiful  illustration  of  first-class,  conservative  reap- 
ing, obtaining  it  is  a  slow  and  expensive  process,  and  there  are 
vast  stretches  of  the  field  whither  it  has  never  gone ;  whither,  so 
far  as  human  eye  can  see,  it  can  never  be  expected  to  go;  indeed 
whither  the  defenders  of  its  sole  use  admit  that  it  "practically 
elects  not  to  go" — while  this  is  the  case,  the  harvest  home  of  the 
others*  re-echoes  from  eastern  shore  to  western  wild,  on  mountain, 
hill-top,  and  plain.  At  least  such  is  the  testimony  of  the  lead- 
ing Presbyterian  paper  in  the  United  States : 

"  The  Methodist  Church  has  kept  ahead  in  its  missionary  work.  This 
Church  has  trod  on  the  heels  of  the  8ava<];e  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  in 
this  land  of  ours  unto  the  soi^S  down  of  the  same.  Every  school-house 
and  barn  and  court-house  and  cabin  was  dedicated  to  the  extension  of 
Christ's  kingdom ;  and  the  circuit-rider  pushed  on  and  squatted,  and  by 
'squatter-sovereignty'  the  Methodist  Church  has  covered  the  broad  places 
of  this  land.  After  the  place  was  occupied  the  local  preacher  was  or- 
dained— the  best  man  usually  in  the  neighborhood,  who  knew  more  than 
the  average  of  his  neighbors — and  he  became  high  priest  and  oracle. 
He  was  provided  with  a  book  of  sermons,  Wesley's  or  Watson's,  and 
from  these  he  carried  on  the  mission  work  of  this  great  Church.  We 
liave  never  found  a  place  so  destitute  in  our  country  that  a  Methodist 
preaching  place,  with  a  local  preacher,  was  not  within  reach  ;  and  we 
have  heard  them  all  our  lives,  and  while  they  have  said  ridiculous 
things,  and  ranted  and  shouted  themselves  hoarse,  we  have  heard  no 
heresy  about  the  salvation  of  the  world  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 
There  need  be  no  fear  of  rant  when  it  spends  itself  at  the  cross. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  had  all  this  power,  and  better  endowed 
within  her  own  bosom,  but  it  has  remained  in  a  comatose  state.  Instru- 
ments have  been  hers  that  could  have  turned  the  world  upside  down 
for  Christ,  and  could  have  held  every  spot  in  this  land  until  the  edu- 
cated ministry  could  have  moved  on,  without  the  enormous  expense 
which  our  present  methods  require.  Our  educated  ministers  would 
have  been  bishops,  and  with  such  a  lay  force  as  is  provided  in  the  dia- 
conate  one  educated  minister  could  have  chased  a  thousand,  and  two 
could  have  put  ten  thousand  to  flight.  This  country  was  given  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  beginning,  but  she  set  her  face  against  an 
ignorant  ministry,  and  rightly.     Her  first  serious  schism  occurred  when 
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the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  quit  her  communion  because  the  destitu- 
tions of  the  Southwest  were  "greater  than  her  production  of  an  educated 
ministry,  but  she  never  thouf^ht  to  look  in  her  own  standards  for  the  or- 
dained supply  for  these  needs,  by  whom  her  destitutions  could  have  been 
met  and  the  members  of  her  own  body  kept  intact.  We  have  been  acting 
on  as  absurd  a  policy  as  the  government  would  if  it  should  insist  that 
West  Point  should  change  its  policy  in  educating  the  higher  officers,  and 
should  require  sergeants  and  corporals  and  teamsters  and  the  rank  and 
file  to  be  all  graduates  ere  they  could  do  duty  in  their  country's  perils." 
Philadelphia  Pye.s'fty^erian,  April  14,1883. 

In  this  afticle,  entitled,  Does  the  Church  need  Lay  Preachers? 
the  editor  argues  for  the  employment  of  deacons  as  such,  others 
argue  for  the  elders ;  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  conviction  that 
our  present  system,  as  we  practise  it,  cannot  meet  the  demands 
upon  us.     We  are  too  exclusive ;  we  press  the  question.  Have  we 
a  right,  under  all  the  circumstances,   to  insist  on  the  invariable 
application  of  the  demands  of  our  standards?     When  the  great 
Lord  of  the  harvest  confessedly  owns  and  blesses  the  labors  of 
men  ignorant  of  the  ancient  languages,  have  we  a  right  to  require 
them  as  a  sine  qua  nan  ?     We  would  like  to  see  some  warrant 
of  this  requirement  from  the  Scriptures.     Our  author  quotes  1 
Tim.  iii.  2,  which  requires  "aptness  to  teach;"  very  true,  but 
there  is  a,  very  wide  gap  between  this  and  the  "Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew"  demands;  in  spite  of  the  attempt  to  fill  it  up  with 
logic,  it  still  yawns.     We  have  argued  that  such  was  the  state  of 
theological,  exegetical,   and  homiletic  literature  at  the  time  our 
standards  were  first  framed,  that  "aptness  to  teach"  required  ab- 
solutely a  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  just  as  fifty  years  ago 
aptness  to  write  required  the  ability  to  make  or  mend  a  quill  pen. 
Does  any  reader  suppose  that  if  the  same  facilities  for  study  had 
existed  then  as  now,  and  the  same  text-books  had  been  used,  it 
would  have  ever  occurred  to  anybody  to  have  required  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  topic  in  divinity  to  be  in  Latin  ?     Our  author  ad- 
mits that  an  intelligent  tradesman  or  mechanic  in  Ephesus  might 
possess  this  aptness  to  teach,  but  then  he  claims  that  a  classical 
education  is  necessary  in  our  day  to  put  us  on  a  level  with  the 
mechanic,  to  give  the  modern  pastor  this  minimum  qualification. 
Now,  we  fancy  that  some  of  his  readers  dissented  here.     More- 
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over,  does  not  our  author  himself  conclude  his  paper  by  saying 
that  this  same  passage  applies  to  ruling  elders  as  well?  would  he 
require  Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin,  etc.,  from  them?  '     • 

But  let  us  examine  this  Ephesine  elder.  There  is  something 
in  his  tout  ensemble  which  makes  us  think  he  is  not  an  entire 
stranger;  we  have  a  ftiint  remembrance  of  having  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  an  introduction  to  him  before  under  circumstances  some- 
what similar  to  those  under  which  he  now  appears.  We  then 
entertained  heartily  the  very  views  he  was  summoned  to  sustain, 
but  we  could  not  welcome  him  as  an  ally  then  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  compels  usto  discred  it  liim  now,  viz.,  he  proved  entire- 
ly too  much.  We  hazard  the  conjecture  that  some  of  our  author's 
readers  felt  this  as  they  read : 

"We  ma,y  suppose  that  the  chasm  of  ei<2;hteen  centuries  is  crossed,  so 
that  an  Ephesine  scholar  (not  mere  mechanic)  appears  in  Charleston 
now,  and  it  is  made  his  duty  to  int^truct  his  Greek  fellow-colonists  in  the 
municipal  and  State  laws.  But  they  are  printed  in  Enojlish,  a  tongue 
8tran<i;e  to  him,  antipodal  to  Greek  in  idiom.  Well,  this  difficulty  may 
be  surmounted  by  learpin<^  Enojlish,  or,  as  our  opponents  think,  simply 
by  purchasing  a  translation  of  South  Carolina  laAvs  into  Greek;  though 
how  this  translation  is  to  enable  him  to  guarantee  his  clients  against 
error  in  their  legal  steps  passes  our  wit  to  see.  But  this  obstruction  out 
of  the  way,  he  begins  to  read.  He  finds  enactments  about  property  in 
'cotton' I  What  is  cotton?  The  wool  which  old  Herodotus  reported 
grew  on  trees  in  Nubia?  And  property  in  steam  engines  I  And  in 
steamships!  And  in  steam  cotton-compress  engines  ;  and  in  stocks  of 
railroads,  and  in  banks,  and  in  government  securities  !  And  of  buying 
and  selling  cotton  futures  !  And  of  valuable  phosphate  works,  etc.,  etc. 
What  a  crowd  of  surprises,  of  mysteries,  of  astonishments  !  How  much 
to  be  learned,  after  the  knotty,  sibilant,  guttural  English  is  learned, 
before  the  book  has  any  light  to  his  mind  ! 

"We  thus  see  that  the  plain  Ephesine  mechanic  elder  had  an  immense 
advantage  over  us,  emerging  directly  from  his  epoch,  contemporary  with 
the  events  of  redemption,  from  his  vernacular,  from  his  providential 
position  for  understanding  the  sacred  books.  But  we  again  urge  the 
question,  Are  we  'apt  to  teach,'  unless  we  make  up  our  deficiencies  to  a 
level  somewhere  near  his?  The  modern  who  has  become  a  learned  Greek 
scholar  and  archaeologist,  has  not  done  more  than  reach  the  level  of  this 
Ephesine  elder.     It  were  well  for  us  if  we  had  reached  it."     P.  357. 

Now  review  the  picture  with  the  following  observation,  in  order 
to  establish  anything  like  a  just  parallel,  ought  not  this  colonist 
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to  have  in  addition  to  his  translation  of  the  laws  [i.  e.,  our  author- 
ised version  of  the  Scriptures)  something  corresponding  to  our  vast 
and  varied  literature,  expository,  exegetical,  and  illustrative,  of 
the  contents  of  the  Scriptures  ?  The  picture  supposes  him  to 
have  nothing  in  his  own  tongue  but  the  laws,  and  these  Laws  filled 
with  things  of  which  he  has  never  heard.  Now  suppose  that  all 
South  Carolina  was  found  using  his  language;  that  the  business 
of  the  people  was  conducted  in  it;  that  his  translation  was  used 
in  the  laAv  courts  instead  of  the  original ;  that  the  law  lectures 
and  law  commentaries  were  in  his  language;  that  ever  since  child- 
hood he  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  a  congregation  three 
times  a  week  to  hear  these  laws.expounded  in  his  own  language; 
that  there  were  thousands  of  books,  periodicals,  and  papers  dis- 
cussing these  topics,  terms,  and  themes  in  his  own  language; 
what  then  ?  Would  he  be  at  such  an  infinite  loss  how  to  get  on 
in  South  Carolina  without  a  knowledge  of  the  original  copy  of 
the  laws  ?  You  might  as  well  say  that  an  English  lawyer  must 
be  able  to  read  the  old  "black  letter"  before  he  can  do  his  clients 
justice  in  London. 

Our  author  emphasises  archaeology.  Do  students  of  theology 
learn  this  from  Greek  books  or  works  in  English  about  the  bibli- 
cal antiquities,  such  as  Angus,  Barrows,  Josephus,  etc.  ? 

And  the  point  of  this  Ephcsine  gentleman's  testimony  is  to 
persuade  the  readers  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Review 
In  1883  that,  unless  they  understand  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin, 
they  are  as  helpless  with  the  New  Testament  in  hand  as  a  Greek 
of  eighteen  centuries  ago  would  be  now  with  laws  about  steam 
engines,  steamships,  steam  cotton-compress  engines !  That,  not- 
withstanding the  rich  and  varied  religious  literature  of  all  sorts, 
a  man  of  our  day  without  a  classic  training  is  as  much  perplexed 
with  the  themes  of  grace,  faith,  salvation  through  Christ,  the  love 
of  God,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  the  cleansing  blood,  as  an  ancient 
Greek  would  be  with  government  securities  and  national-bank 
stock!  Well  might  our  author  call  this  an  imaginary  picture; 
he  says  of  it,  it  may  help  to  put  us  in  a  point  of  view  for  under- 
standing his  argument.     Possibly.  ' 

We  think  this  Ephesine  mechanic  belongs  to  the  same  class 
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with  that  Texan  cow-boy  whom,  our  author  says  on  p.  366,  "You 
shall  see  reclining  on  his  greasy  blanket  to  read  a  pocket  edition 
of  Horace  or  Moliere,"  in  whose  "shanties  alongside  of  the  whis- 
key-jug Avill  be  found  the  writings  of  Huxley,  Bradlaugh,  and 
Buchner,  with  the  Westminster  Review  and  the  works  of  Renan." 
Now,  we  cannot  honestly  think  that  this  classic,  Tityre-tu-patulce- 
recubans-sub-tegmine  cow-boy  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  have 
special  provision  made  for  him.  • 

We  feel  sure  that  our  readers  cannot  foil  to  feel  that  this  Ephe- 
sine  witness  has  gotten  before  the  wrong  jury ;  they  will  receive  his 
evidence  cum  grano  salis.  In  connexion  with  this  too  compre- 
hensive testimony,  we  notice  another  part  of  the  article  in  which 
our  author,  in  all  gravity,  states  that  he  does  not  take  the  ground 
"that  the  Christian  ignorant  of  the  classics  may  not  get  the  rudi- 
ments of  redemption  out  of  English  books."  P.  351.  We  would 
have  liked  him  to  tell  us  here  what  truths  and  doctrines  of  redemp- 
tion could  7wt  be  gotten  out  of  English  books.  Could  not  one  get  a 
little  more  than  the  rudiments  of  redemption  out  of  Dabney's 
Theology  ?  In  the  preface  to  his  second  edition  Dr.  Dabney 
says:  "The  main  design,  next  to  the  establishment  of  divine 
truth,  has  been  to  furnish  students  in  divinity,  pastors,  and  intel- 
ligent lay  Christians^  a  view  of  the  ^vhole  field  of  Christian  Theo- 
logy.'' And  what  shall  we  say  more,  for  the  time  would  fail  us 
to  tell  of  Charnock,  Dick,  Hill,  Hodge,  father  and  son,  Breckin- 
ridge, and  of  thee,  0  peerless  Thornwell !  The  rudiments  of 
redemption  ! 

Take  another  of  our  author's  telling  illustrations;  they  are 

always  introduced  with  marked  ingenuity  and  force : 

"An  author  offers  him  (the  pastor)  his  Eni^lish  commentary  on  Scrip- 
ture de  si  fi:;ncd  for  the  Enirlish  reader.  The  pastor  receives  it  and  says: 
'That  is  well.  But,  Mr.  Expositor,  have  you  yourself  tested  your  own  expo- 
sitions hy  the  lio;ht  of  the  original  Greek?'  'No,'  he  answers  ;  "writint; 
only  for  Enjilish  readers,  I  myself  stopped  at  the  English  version.'  That 
pastor  would  throw  the  commentary  from  him  with  indignation."  P.  353. 

So  he  would;  and  were  such  commentaries  the  only  dependence 
of  men  ignorant  of  the  ancient  languages,  we  would  recognise 
the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  these  tongues  to  all  pastors  ;  but 
the  fact  is,  there  are  many  very  able  and  scholarly  commentaries 
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prepared  for  English  readers  whose  authors  did  not  "stop  at  the 
English  version."  The  kind  of  commentary  spoken  of  is  one  we 
have  never  seen.  Let  us  warn  readers  here  against  the  possibil- 
ity of  thinking  that  our  author  in  this  illustration  is  referring  to 
the  commentaries  of  which  we  have  made  mention  in  our  article. 
We  made  it  clear  in  that  article  that  we  referred  to  commentaries 
■which  gave  the  English  reader  the  results  of  critical  study  of 
the  original.  This  point  we  repeated  and  emphasised. 
Again,  in  the  encounter  with  the  Romish  priest:  y. 

"The  Romish  priest  rises  and  says  :  'Holy  Mother  Church  teaches  the 
opposite.  How  do  you  know  what  the  word  siirnifies  ?'  'I  read  what  I 
asserted  in  Dr.  IIod<!;e'8  En^^lish  Commentary  on  Romans.  He  says  so.' 
'But  Holy  Mother  Church  is  inspired.  Is  your  Dr.  Hodn;e  inspired  ?'  'Xo.' 
'Do  you  know  Greek  so  as  to  assure  us,  yourself,  that  he  may  not  be  mis- 
taken ?'  'No.'  'But,'  the  priest  adds,  'the  Church  is  not  only  infallible, 
but  knows  Greek  perfectly  ;  and  she  asserts,  of  her  knowled<re,  that  you 
and  your  Dr.  Hodge  are  mistaken.'  In  wiiat  a  pitiable  attitude,"  etc. 
P.  354. 

This  "defender  of  the  faith"  deserves  to  be  put  in  a  pitiable 
attitude ;  he  invites  confusion  by  switching  in  that  word  '''•Eng- 
lish,'' in  his  first  response.  But  suppose  he  had  answered,  "Yes, 
I  know  Greek,"  would  not  Holy  Mother  Church's  argument  have 
been  just  the  same  and  equally  effective  ?  Would  Holy  Mother 
Church  have  any  more  respect  for  the  Greek  knowledge  of  an 
average  minister  than  for  that  of  Dr.  Hodge  ?  Would  anybody 
else  have  any  more  respect  for  it  ? 

Our  critic  says : 

"It  is  urged  that,  by  our  requirements  we  actually  limit  God's  sov- 
ereignty. Ho  may  have  elected  tiie  devout  man  without  Latin,  while 
we  practically  refuse  to  have  him.  That  this  is  a  'begging  of  the  ques- 
tion,' appears  from  one  remark  :  Suppose  it  should  be  that  God's  election 
and  call  are  to  a  thorough  education"  {i.  e.,  Latin  ?)  ''and  then  to  preach- 
ing. But  whether  this  is  God's  purpose,  is  the  very  question  in  debate." 
P.  300. 

Now  we  submit  tliat  in  this  answer  our  author  begs  the  ques- 
tion in  two  particulars  :  1st.  In  assuming  that  thorough  education 
is  Latin ;  an  assumption  that  pervades  the  whole  discussion  of 
the  need  of  a  "thorough  education"  for  preaching  ;  an  assump- 
tion that  underlies  all  the  protests  against  an  ignorant  ministry. 
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2d.  In  his  supj5osition  that  God's  call  is  to  Latin  and  then  to 
preaching.  In  this  supposition  we  claim  that  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  upon  him,  not  upon  us ;  and  this  we  claim,  because, 

(1)  He  himself  admits  that  classical  learning  is  not  so  essential 
to  the  being  of  a  ministry  as  to  refuse  the  character  of  valid 
ministers  to  those  who  are  without  it ;  that  the  plain  man's  min- 
istry is  not  invalid  because  he  is  no  classic.  This  is  his  own  lan- 
guage.    Pp.  349,  351. 

(2)  He  admits  that  there  are  many  such  men  called  into  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  ministry  without  Latin,  and  that  God 
abundantly  owns  and  blesses  their  labors. 

(8)  He  admits  our  distressing  scarcity,  and  the  gr^at  and  yearly 
growing  demand  for  laborers. 

The  presumption  is,  that  God  is  as  gracious  towards  us  as  to- 
wards these  denominations  whom  he  believes  to  be  spiritually 
and  scripturally  inferior  to  us.  The  presumption,  again,  is,  that 
God's  call  is  the  same.  When  he  admits  that  God  calls  into  the 
ministry  of  these  Churches  without  Latin,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
him  to  show  that  he  makes  some  discrimination  between  us  and 
them.  If  he  points  to  the  "providential"  demands  of  our  stan- 
dards, we  retort  the  charge  of  petitio  principti.  This  is  the  very 
point  at  issue  between  us  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion  ;  it  is  just 
here  that  we  have  placed  the  limitation  of  God's  sovereignty.  Do 
not  the  requirements  of  these  standards  constitute  the  proof  that 
God's  election  and  call  are  first  to  Latin  and  then  to  preaching  ? 
But  in  addition  to  the  presumption  that  God  calls  as  graciously 
and  in  the  same  way  for  us  as  for  others,  we  have  occasional 
proofs  of  it.  Such  men,  notwithstanding  our  course  in  this  mat- 
ter, sometimes  apply  to  us,  and  are  advised  to  connect  themselves 
witli  these  other  denominations.  We  can  give  three  authentic 
cases  from  one  Presbytery — two  of  them  comparatively  recent, 
and  the  third  a  good  while  ago.  The  two  were  once  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbytery  ;  they  left  us  avowedly  for  this  reason,  viz., 
that  they  felt  called  to  preach,  but  their  circumstances  forbade 
their  attaining  our  standard.  One  is  a  most  acceptable,  use- 
ful, and  successful  minister  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  the 
other  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  active  men  in  the  pulpit  of 
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another  denomination.  The  third  case  was  related  to  us  by  a 
brother  minister  as  having  occurred  in  the  congregation  of  which 
he  is  now  the  pastor.  A  young  man  expressed  to  his  pastor  a 
desire  to  enter  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  but  was  advised,  owing 
to  his  circumstances  and  the  requirements  of  our  standards,  to 
seek  ordination  from  the  Baptists.  He  did  so  ;  and  though,  un- 
like the  other  two  cases  just  mentioned,  he  seems  never  to  have 
prosecuted  his  studies,  but  the  rather  to  have  gloried  in  his  lack 
of  advantages,  he  nevertheless  became  a  leading  man  in  his  de- 
nomination, a  preacher  of  great  reputation  and  influence,  and 
Avorked  with  great  zeal  until  laid  aside  by  the  infirmities  of  ex- 
treme old  age.  He  built  up  two  strong  churches  of  five  or  six 
hundred  members.  Our  brother  added:  "And  the  church  of  the 
Presbyterian  pastor  who  advised  him  to  enter  the  Baptist  minis- 
try now  numbers  about  thirty^  while  the  County  in  which  they 
both  labored  is  now  the  banner  County  of  the  Baptists  in  the 
State." 

We  think  that  our  author's  own  admissions,  the  character 
and  success  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  ministry,  their  abun- 
dant supply  and  our  contrasted  scarcity,  the  occasional  indica- 
tions of  God's  providence  in  cases  which  have  been  practically 
rejected  by  us  and  sent  to  other  denominations,  all  sustain  our 
position  in  this  matter,  and  throw  the  onus probandi  on  our  critic. 

We  argued  further  limitation  of  our  supply  from  the  strong 
tendency  among  students  to  ignore  the  ancient  languages,  to 
which  it  is  replied: 

"We  see  no  evidence  of  such  a  vevolution  as  permanent.  We  see, 
indeed,  a  plenty  of  rash  innovation  ;  but  there  is  no  si^n  that  the  edu- 
cated mind  of  Christendom  will  submit  to  such  a  change  in  the  methods 
of  liberal  culture.  The  business  school  is  relied  on,  indeed,  to  make 
architects,  enjj^ineers,  and  clerks;  but  real  education,  in  its  hi<i;her  sense, 
still  resorts  to  the  classics  as  the  foundation."     P.  359. 

He  then  cites  Germany,  her  '•'real-schulen"  for  the  bread  and 
butter  sciences,  and  her  gymnasia  for  culture.  We  had  no  refer- 
ence to  "business  schools"  of  any  sort,  but  to  what  are  commonly 
considered  the  educated  classes.  We  made  mention  of  optional 
tickets  in  our  great  Universities,  to  special  provision  for  degrees 
without  the  ancient  languages  in  curriculum  colleges,  to  the  liberal 
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professions  of  law  and  medicine.  A  few  years  ago  all  men  who  made 
any  pretence  to  education  studied  the  ancient  languages  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  This  is  not  the  case  now.  The  wisdom  or  the  per- 
manency of  the  rash  innovation  does  not  affect  our  argument, 
inasmuch  as  we  alluded,  not  to  a  prospective  result,  but  to  the 
present  effect  of  this  tendency.  We  disapprove  it  as  thoroughly 
as  he  does,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  will  not  be  permanent;  but 
it  has  lasted  now  for  twenty  years,  and  Presbyterianism  has  suf- 
fered from  it. 

Our  author  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  Church  does  not  exclude  the  four-fifths  of  the  cultivated  Enn:Hsh 
scholars,  by  requirin«];  of  all  classical  knowledge;  because  her  call  is  to 
come  forward  and  accept  a  classical  education,  and  then  be  ordained. 
The  man  who  is  fit  for  a  minister  will  not  refuse  the  additional  labor  for 
Christ  when  he  learns  that  it  is  requisite  for  his  more  efficient  service  of 
Christ."     P.  359. 

Is  not  this  exactly  Mr.  Calvin  Presbyterian's  argument  anent 
the  wood-choppers?  It  would  be  conclusive  but  for  the  fact  that 
men  who  are  undoubtedly  fit  for  ministers  do  labor  efficiently  for 
Christ  elsewhere,  and  we  lose  the  benefit  of  their' aid.  If  we 
could  persuade  the  Christian  world  in  general  that  God's  call  and 
election  are  first  to  Latin  and  then  to  preaching,  we  would  secure 
some  of  these  men,  though  we  would  probably  thus  persuade  the 
majority  of  them  that  God  was  not  calling  them  into  the  minis- 
try, and  consequently  limit  all  the  denominations  as  we  do  our 
own.  As  it  is,  however,  we  only  turn  them  from  our  work  into 
that  of  other  Churches.  Notwithstanding  our  author's  logic, 
this  is  the  practical  effect.  We  are  warned  that  "if  we  make  the 
proposed  change,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  putting  on  the  old 
shoes  of  these  denominations  just  as  they  are  throwing  them 
away,"  and  in  this  connexion  we  read: 

"Now,  it  is  a  si^jnificant  fact  that  both  these  denominations  are  now 
expending  f!;reat  effort  in  making  certain  changes  in  their  methods 
of  rearing  ministers,  and  that  these  changes  are  in  the  direction  of  the 
way  we  arc  now  advised  to  forsake.  ...  If  we  are  correctly  informed  by 
those  who  are  in  closest  intelligence  with  their  influential  men,  these 
are  yearly  less  and  less  satisfied  with  their  old  species  of  training,  and 
more  and  more  desirous  to  have  all  their  ministry  improve  the  advan- 
tages of  the  excellent  seminaries  of  theology  which  they  have  founded." 
P.  363. 
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We  have  no  claim  to  be,  like  our  author's  informants,  "in 
closest  intelligence  with  their  influential  men,"  but  this  disadvan- 
tage we  have  counterbalanced  by  other  intelligence ;  e.  g.^  we 
clip  the  following  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville : 

"The  institution  w,i8  established  in  1859,  by  o;eneral  cooperation  of 
Southern  Baptists,  with  the  design  of  furnishin<i  such  theolo<);ical  educa- 
tion as  is  needed  by  Baptist  ministers.  The  theory  of  our  churches  has 
always  been,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be,  that  the  njinistr}'-  must 
not  be  confined  to  such  as  have  enjoyed  superior  advantao;es  for  men- 
tal culture  ;  but  that  every  one  who  proposes  to  be  a  preacher  shall  be 
encoura<^cd  to  ojain  the  most  thorou<ih  education  in  his  power  ;  while 
all,  whatever  genpral  cultivation  they  may  possess,  are  urged  to  a  dili- 
gent study  of  religious  truth,  and  arc  examined  as  to  their  acquaintance 
with  this  before  they  can  be  ordained.  Our  ministry  thus  contains  men 
of  every  grade  of  culture.  To  meet  its  wants,  then,  a  Theological  Semi- 
nary must  furnish  to  college  graduates  ample  facilities  for  studying  (he 
Scriptures  in  the  original,  and  for  pursuing  all  the  branches  of  a  com- 
plete theological  education  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  afford  to  such 
as  have  only  a  good  English  education  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
Scriptures  irrthe  English  version,  and  full  theological  instruction  in  all 
other  respects."-  /■.',./•  ■^■•. '  .  ■ ,  _..  ^^^  ,.^..,,.^..,,:^..^...^^-.,  -.■,^._,y^,,,:^,:^_.-■■.,!,■ 
k  recent  graduate  of  this  institution  informs  us  that  during 
his  three  years'  course  there  about  one-half  of  the  graduates  were 
students  of  the  English  course  only.  Moreover,  we  have  exam- 
ined the  catalogues  of  seven  Baptist  Theological  Seminaries,  and 
every  one  provides  an  English  course.  So  that  "to  improve  the 
advantages  of  these  excellent  seminaries  of  theology"  does  not 
necessarily  involve  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin. 

As  to  the  Methodists  it  is  well  known  that  attendance  upon  a 
seminary  is  very  exceptional  with  them ;  their  regular  recognised 
system  is  a  combination  of  work  with  private  study  and  Annual 
Conference  examinations ;  there  is  no  mention  made  of  a  classical 
course  or  the  ancient  languages,  they  are  entirely  extra  cur- 
riculum} 

That  there  has  been  an  elevation  of  the  general  standard  of 
the  ministry  of  these  denominations  is  true,  but  this  does  not  jus- 
tify the  retort  about  putting  on  their  old  shoes;  as  well  might  a 

^  See  foot  note  on  p.  643. 
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weary  nabob,  when  complaining  of  the  stiifness  and  style  incident 
to  a  five  story  brown-stone  palace  residence,  rebuke  one  who  would 
remind  liiui  that  real  refinement  and  true  homo-life  were  to  be 
enjoyed  in  houses  of  medium  size  and  style,  by  pointing  to  a  shed- 
room  building  to  a  roadside  cottage,  and  ask  whether  his  friend 
were  advising  him  to  put  on  the  peasant's  old  shoes ! 

Until  these  denominations  manifest  some  disposition  to  require 
the  dead  languages  as  a  sine  qua  non,  our  author's  objection  drawn 
from  their  experience  has  no  force  against  our  recommendation. 
Tl>eir  experience  is  in  our  favor.     ■  i 

He  objects  that  these  "grades"  would  violate  the  parity  of  the 
ministry,  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  our  Constitution.  This 
sounds  very  much  like  a  play  upon  the  word  "grades."  We  re- 
ferred only  to  grades  in  scholarship ;  the  Constitution  surely  does 
not  require  parity  of  scholarship.  Differences  fully  as  great  as  any 
resultant  from  this  recommendation  do  already  exist  among  us; 
there  is  as  great  distance  between  the  scholarship  of  such  men 
as  Dr.  Alexander  and  Dr.  Dabney,  and  that  of  our  average 
pastor,  as  there  would  be  between  our  average  pastor  and  the 
diligent  student  of  English  works  in  divinity,  exegesis,  homiletics, 
etc.  Moreover,  we  maintain  that  the  line  dividing  the  higher  and 
lower  grades  of  our  ministry  according  to  this  objection,  is  not  the 
line  of  scholarship  chiefly,  but  that  of  natural  force,  fluency,  orig- 
inality, tact,  and  talents,  together  with  the  power  and  influence  and 
popularity  derived  therefrom.  Can  any  one  deny  that  above  this 
imaginary  line  in  popularity,  usefulness,  and  influence  are  found 
many  men  who  have  allowed  their  scholastic  attainments  to  lapse, 
while  below  it  are  many  Avhose  scholarship  is  indisputable?  In 
this  discussion  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  scholarship  in  the  dead 
languages  is  the  inevitable  and  invariable  test  of  efficiency  in  the 
ministry.  Let  readers  pause  and  examine  their  own  observation 
as  to  the  justice  of  this  assumption.  We  hope  we  do  not  under- 
rate the  importance  of  scholarship;  we  have  certainly  striven  hard 
and  conscientiously,  ever  since  we  became  a  school-boy,  to  attain 
it;  but  we  think  there  is  room  to  question  whether  the  Presby- 
terian ideal  does  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  scholarship  in  God's 
work. 
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We  find  some  pages  devoted  to  the  inconvenience  of  grafting 
an  English  course  on  the  Seminary;  as  this  is  not  our  plan,  we 
pass  that  by.     Our  plan,  as  our  author  himself  states,  was  ''not 
to  lower  the  standard  of  learning  in  our  Seminaries,  or  discour- 
age such  as  have  a  taste  for  it  from  acquiring  classical  training," 
(did  we  not  expressly  say,  recommend  and  advise  all  who  could  to 
acquire  it?)   "but  that  there  shall  be  another  wide  door,"  etc.  P. 
348.  We  did  not  emphasise  particularly  the  ividth  of  the  door.  We 
think  there  is  need  for  some  method  of  preparation  which  may  be 
pursued  without  leaving  home,  family,  and  business  to  go  to  a  theo- 
logical school ;  a  course  of  study  that  may  be  prosecuted  private- 
ly by  a  student  depending  on  his  own  resources,  so  situated  that 
he  cannot  attend  a  seminary.     As  it  is,  our  requirements  in  the 
languages  necessitate  a  teacher.     In  all  the  other  departments  a 
faitliful  conscientious  student  could  with  reasonable  diligence  pre- 
pare himself  for  examination  before  his  Presbytery;  Church  his- 
tory, theology,  polity,  homiletics,  pastoral  theology,  are  accessible 
in  the  very   text-books  used   in   the  seminaries.     Could  not  a 
course  be  devised  and  authorised  for  certain  cases  by  which  a  way 
would  be  open  to  any  and  all  who  wished  to  avail  themselves 
of  it?     Our   critic  speaks  of  "English  course,"  "perfunctory 
Sabbath-school  course,"   etc.,   as  if  such  were  bound  to  be  the 
grade ;  but  we  need  not  remind  readers  that  such  a  course  of 
study  could  be  framed  as  would  be  just  as  comprehensive  as  the 
Presbytery  chose  to  make  it  and  yet  he  within  the  reach  of  home 
study,  and  attainable  in  two  or  three  years  conscientious  applica- 
tion.    More  than  this,  we  think  that  such  a  course  could  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  way  to  combine  study  with  work,  and  to  allow  the 
candidate  to  pass  by  graded  annual  examinations  from  licensure  to 
ordination  somewhat  as  they  do  in  the  Methodist  Church,  ^  and 

'  It  may  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  readers  to  see  the  Methodist 
Course  of  Study  ;  we  therefore  give  it.  It  is  taken  from  the  Minutes  of 
the  South  Carolina  Conference  for  1879,  p.  77.  We  think  material  im- 
provement could  be  made  in  it  by  some  substitutions. 

,      "COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

"For  Admission  on  Trial. — The  Bible  in  reference  to  doctrines  gen- 
erally ;  Wesley's  Sermons  on  Justification  by  Faith,  and  on  the  Wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit;  Book  of  Discipline;  the  ordinary  branches  of  an 
English  education. 
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thus  by  the  exercise  of  their  gifts,  make  full  proof  of  their  minis- 
try, in  the  meantime  rendering  efficient  service  to  the  Church.  Is 
this  impossible  ?  Has  it  not  been  tested  and  approved  by  the 
Methodist  Church? 

We  are  pointed  to  the  already  existing  "provision  for  extraor- 
dinary cases,"  but  nobody  pauses  to  explain  just  what  this  pro- 
vision is.  We  recommend  readers  to  examine  into  this  matter 
and  see  just  exactly  how  much  provision  is  made,  what  the  stan- 
dard prescribed  for  such  cases  is,  what  the  cases  are,  how  far  the 
provision  applies  in  the  matter  of  licensure,  ordination,  etc.  Sup- 
pose we  were  ungracious  enough  to  intimate  that  nearly  the  only 
use  made  of  tliis  provision  is  as  a  general  background  to  fall  back 
upon  when  a  candidate,  coming  regularly  to  us  from  the  Semi- 
nary, yet  passes  his  examinations  so  unsatisfactorily  as  to  keep 
us  from  "sustaining"  them  conscientiously  without  a  dim  remem- 

*'FiRST  Year. — The  Bible  in  reference  to  its  historical  and  biof2;raphi- 
cal  parts  and  chronoloi^y;  Book  of  Discipline,  with  special  reference  to 
Chapter  I.,  Sections  I.  and  II. ;  Manual  of  Discipline,  Chapters  I.  and 
II.;  Wesley's  Sermons,  Volume  I.;  Kalston's  Elements  of  Divinity; 
Watson's  Institutes,  Part  IV. ;  Preacher's  Manual ;  History  of  the  organ- 
isation of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  by  A.  H.  Red  ford ;  Written  Sermon 
on  Repentance. 

''^ Books  of  Reference. — Watson's  Biblical  and  Theolo<>;ical  Dictionary; 
Theoloffical  Compend  ;  Flettjher's  Works ;  Watson's  Life  of  Wesley. 

''Second  Year. — The  Bible  in  reference  to  its  prophetical  parts  ;  Wes- 
ley's Sermons,  Volume  II.  ;  Watson's  Institutes,  Part  III. ;  Smith's 
Elements  of  Divinity ;  Book  of  Discipline,  with  special  reference  to 
Chapters  II.,  III.,  and  IV. ;  Manual  of  Discipline,  Chapters  III.  and 
IV.;  Coppee's  Rhetoric ;  Written  Sermon  on  Justification  by  Faith. 

'"''Books  of  Reference. — Newton  or  Keith  on  the  Prophecies ;  Angus's 
Hand-book  of  the  Bible;  Claude's  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Ser- 
mon; AVatson's  Sermons;  Bickerstith  on  the  Spirit  of  Life;  Whately's 
Rhetoric. 

"Third  Year. — The  Bible  in  reference  to  the  Life  of  Christ;  Wesley's 
Sermons,  Volume  III. ;  Watson's  Institutes,  Part  II.  ;  Coppee's  Lo^ic; 
Rivers's  Mental  Philosophy;  Edgar's  Variations  of  Popery;  Book  of 
Discipline,  with  special  reference  to  Chapter  V.  to  the  end ;  Manual  of 
Discipline,  Chapters  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.;  Written  Sermon  on  the  Witness 
of  the  Spirit. 

^^Books  of  Reference. — Young's  Christ  of  History  ;  Neander's  Life  of 
Christ;  Hickok's  Mental  Science ;  Vinet's  Pastoral  Theology;  Stevens' 
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brance  of  the  provision,  whereas  the  only  "extraordinary"  thing 
about  the  case  is  that  a  conscientious  man  could  have  so  wasted 
his  opportunities  during  a  three  years'  seminary  course,  that 
practically  the  chief  use  of  this  provision  were  thus  to  "hide,  a 
multitude  of  sins."  Suppose  we  were  to  make  such  an  ungra- 
cious insinuation,  would  our  brother-presbyters  feel  safe  in  deny- 
ing it  ?  But  let  us  examine  some  of  the  results  predicated  of  the 
change  we  recommended.  < 

One  is,  that  the  multitude  of  men,  assumed  to  be  ignorant  men 
too,  availing  themselves  of  this  change  would  flood  us  with  their 
ignorance.  Now,  on  p.  362  our  author  argues  that  the  door  is 
already  open,  but  that  the  good  sense  of  the  Church  is  against 
using  it;  that  pastors,  churches,  and  even  the  possible  candidates 
themselves  feel  this.  "  If  the  Christian  community  felt  the  need 
of  this  way,  it  would  use  it.     It  does  not  use  it ;  and  the  inference 

History  of  Methodism  ;  Paines  Life  of  McKendree ;  D'Aubigne's  His- 
tory of  the  Ileforination  ;  Whately's  Lofijic. 

"Fourth  Year. — The  Bible  in  reference  to  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
their  analysis  and  desio;n  ;  Wesley's  Sermons,  Volume  IV.;  AVatson's 
Institutes,  Part  I. ;  Powell  on  Apostolic  Succession ;  Ilickok's  Moral 
Science;  Mosheim's  Church  History ;  Summers  on  Baptism;  Book  of 
Discipline,  reviewed;  Manual  of  Discipline,  Chapters  VIII.  and  IX.; 
Written  Sermon  on  llcf^eneration. 

^^Books  of  Reference. — Butler's  Analo^^y  ;  Bino:ham'8  Antiquities  ; 
Rivers's  Moral  Philosophy;  Iloppin's  Ilomiletics  ;  AVall  on  Infant  Bap- 
tism; Litton's  Church  of  Christ;  Neander's  Church  History;  Liddon 
on  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord;  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul. 

"Commentaries. — Clark's  ;  AVatson's  Exposition  ;  Wesley's  Notes  ; 
Summers  on  the  Gospels;  Stier's  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  Lange  on 
the  Nev^r  Testament;  Ohlhausen  on  the  New  Testament;  Al ford  on  the 
New  Testament;  Bloomfield  on  the  New  Testament;  Macnight  on  the 
Epistles;  Henry's  Exposition  ;  Whitby's  Commentary. 

"Note. — The  examination  will  be  confined  to  the  Course  of  Study. 
The  books  of  reference  are  recommended  to  be  read,  and  the  Commen- 
taries to  be  consulted. 

"\*The  candidates  for  admission  on  trial,  and  the  several  classes  to 
be  examined,  and  the  members  of  the  Examining  Committee,  are  re- 
quired to  be  present  at  the  seat  of  the  Annual  Conference,  at  9  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  next  preceding  the  day  appointed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Conference,  and  enter  upon  the  prescribed  examinations." 
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is  that  really  it  does  not  want  it."  But  when  we  reach  the  latter 
part  of  the  article,  the  argument  assumes  that  there  are  crowds 
looking  longingly  over  the  bars  only  waiting  to  rush  in  and  over- 
whelm us ;  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  his  previous  point,  so  for- 
cibly put,  that  the  bars,  and  a  wide  pair  at  that,  were  already 
down,  yet  nobody  entered,  ergo^  nobody  wished  to  enter ! 

We  do  not  think  either  statement  correct;  that  there  would  be 
substantial  increase,  we  believe ;  but  we  apprehend  no  very  over- 
whelming rush.  We  believe  that  a  large  majority  would  still 
pursue  the'^fuU  classical  course.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church's  ever  being  swamped  by  ignorance.  Her  tastes, 
predilections,  and  prejudices,  so  ably  voiced  by  our  author,  would 
be  her  safeguard.  There  would  still  be  as  strong  inducements  to 
attain  this  standard  as  there  are  now  to  maintain  it.  And  our 
critic  will  agree  with  us  in  asserting  that  if  the  only  spur  to  dili- 
gence be  the  Presbyterial  trials  for  licensure,  the  future  schol- 
arship of  the  candidate  is  very  dubious.  Besides  this,  according 
to  our  scheme,  the  course  of  study  would  not  be  left  to  the  option 
of  the  candidate ;  the  ultimate  decision  would  rest  with  the  Pres- 
bytery, to  which  the  matter  may  be  safely  trusted;  this  court 
would  not  have  any  more  real  power  tlian  it  now  actually  exer- 
cises, it  would  have  a  law  to  do  that  which  it  now  frequently  does 
without  law. 

Another  point  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connexion.  "  While  we 
are  warned  of  the  danger  of  being  swamped  by  ignorance,  we 
are  pointed  to  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  as  having  worked 
themselves  from  a  very  low  standard  to  one  which  requires  us  in 
the  future  to  be  careful  for  our  laurels  in  this  matter.  We  are 
specially  directed  to  beware  of  the  history  of  the  Cumberland 
Church,  which,  we  are  told,  owes  its  raison  d'  etre  to  the  deter- 
mination to  have  an  uneducated  ministry,  and  is  described  as  if  it 
were  conceived  and  born  in  ignorance.  A  writer  is  quoted,  with 
approval,  who  advertises  us  of  the  danger  of  sinking  so  low  that 
even  this  Church  may  make  our  lack  of  scholarship  a  bar  to  alli- 
ance with  us.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Cumberland  Church 
or  its  ministry  ;  but  this  same  writer  says  of  it,  "that  no  branch 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  and 
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resources,  more  colleges,  universities,  and  theological  schools." 
Now,  then,  if  such  is  the  state  of  things  existing  in  these  denom- 
inations ;  if,  though  struggling  with  ignorance  from  the  begin- 
ning, they  have  nevertheless  managed  to  attain  in  a  few  years 
such  a  standard,  why  attempt  to  frighten  us  so  ?  Surely,  with 
our  past  history  and  traditions,  our  present  standing,  tastes,  and 
sentiments,  we  need  not  be  so  alarmed  when  they  have  accom- 
plished such  results  under  such  circumstances. 

A  second  result  prophesied  of  the  proposed  change  is  Broad 
Ohurchism.  Our  author  gives  greater  prominence  to  this  result 
than  any  other.  As  we  have  said  already,  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  So  far  as  tho  Method- 
ist and  Baptist  Churches  are  concerned,  we  hardly  think  they 
can  with  justice  be  called  broad.  The  Baptists  are  considered  in 
our  country  as  just  a  little  narrow,  if  anything.  And  we  think 
the  Methodists  will  be  found  quite  sound  on  Arminianism;  those 
we  have  met  have  not  enough  Calvinism  to  hurt  them.  It  is 
highly  probable  our  author  has  heard  some  preaching  which  he 
considered  inconsistent  with  Arminianism  ;  and  we  fancy  if  the 
Metliodists  w^ere  to  hear  him  preach  on  such  a  topic  as  "God's 
free,  sincere  offer  of  salvation  to  all  men,"  they  would  in  all  pro- 
bability charge  him  with  being  inconsistent  with  his  creed,  and  go 
away  declaring  that  it  was  as  good  Methodist  doctrine  as  they 
cared  to  hear.  If  they  generalised,  as  he  does  in  his  argument 
on  this  point,  they  would  say  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
'•broad."  Such  inferences  are  unreliable;  what  course  the  de- 
nomination pursues  with  such  men  as  the  great  Hebraist  Toy, 
now  Professor  at  Harvard,  at  one  time  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 
same  department  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Louis- 
ville, is  a  better  criterion.  And  the  case  of  Prof.  Toy  introduces 
very  well  our  reply  to  this  objection.  We  have  made  somewhat 
a  study  of  the  matter  of  Broad  Churchism  ;  and  while  we  are 
not  able  to  discover  its  genesis^  yet  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  not 
to  be  found  in  a  lack  of  scholarship,  certainly  not  of  classical 
learning.  We  are  inclined  to  consider  it  entirely  independent  of 
schohirship,  whether  as  regards  churches  or  individuals.  The 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church  is  certainly  broader  than  the 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  4 — 3. 
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Southern ;  the  Continental  Presbyterian  Churches  are  broader 
than  the  Northern  Church  ;  they  are  said  to  be  more  Arminian 
than  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians ;  the  Church  of  England  is 
broader  than  any  we  have  mentioned,  and  it  is  doubtless  more 
learned  than  any  of  them.  If  we  consider  individuals,  we  find 
such  men  as  Toy,  Newman  Smyth,  Beecher,  John  Miller,  Far- 
rar,  Kingsley,  Stanley,  Robertson,  Godet  (see  his  "Romans"), 
Robertson  Smith,  and  hundreds  of  others,  all  of  whom  are  de- 
cidedly above  average  scholarship,  and  some  of  them  distinguished 
specialists  in  the  very  departments  in  which  they  are  broad. 
When  we  think  of  such  things  we  cannot  regard  learning,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  any  sure  defence  against  this 
great  evil.  We  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  best  anti- 
dote is  to  be  found,  not  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  but  in 
earnest,  active  preaching  of  the  gospel  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
We  do  not  hear  of  much  Broad  Churchism  among  this  class  of 
men.  It  generally  finds  its  victims  not  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  the 
Professorships  and  among  professional  students.  We  mention 
this  merely  as  a  coincidence,  but  one  bearing  on  our  author's 
argument. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  what  is  the  best  substitute  which  a 
man  of  the  conspicuous  ability  of  our  author  has  to  offer  for  our 
recommendation  ?  He  recognises  these  "crying  needs  in  our  out- 
lying destitutions"  ;  and  how  would  he  meet  them?  He  woukl 
lift  up  the  ruling  elders  to  the  level  of  official  teachers  ;  he  would 
require  from  them  that  "aptness  to  teach"  which  he  has  ex- 
pounded, in  connexion  with  the  Ephesine  elder,  as  requiring  in 
the  man  of  this  day  the  attainments  of  a  "learned  Greek  scholar 
and  archaeologist."  But,  supposing  that  the  elders,  qua  elders, 
could  be  thus  lifted,  how  could  they  supply  the  outlying  destitu- 
tions ? 

This  plan  smacks  a  little  of  our  hint  about  local  preachers,  only 
it  keeps  them  where  they  are  least  needed.  W^e  think  many  of 
them  might  be  thus  lifted  by  pursuing  such  a  course  as  we  recom- 
mended, and  which  our  author  here  must  rely  upon,  unless  he 
proposes  to  send  them  to  the  Seminary ;  but  then,  after  they  have 
attained  the  standard  of  "oflicial  teachers,"  by  all  means  ordain 
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them  and  send  them  out.  We  certainly  cannot  afford,  under  our 
present  circumstances,  to  have  from  three  to  six  official  teachers 
confined  to  the  average  congregation. 

But  even  this  plan  is  not  needed,  according  to  the  position 
maintained  in  the  early  part  of  the  article.  He  renders  all  argu- 
ment and  discussion  useless  by  saying,  on  page  348  :         ' 

"Presbyterianism  is  providentially  fashioned  and  employed  to  do  for 
Christendom  her  own  peculiar  part.  It  is  the  conservative  branch  of  the 
family  of  Churches,  checking  the  departures  of  all  others  from  sound 
doctrine.  It  is  the  exemplar  of  scriptural  organisation.  It  is  the  sus- 
tainer  of  the  more  thoroui^h  education  of  both  ministry  and  laity.  And 
we  assert  that,  constituted  as  poor  human  nature  now  is,  it  is  entirely 
reasonable  to  expect  that  Presbyterianism  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  both  perform  all  these  her  peculiar  and  precious  functions,  and  also 
compete  successfully  for  the  largest  and  most  promiscuous  numbers.  ... 
The  normal  school  cannot  have  as  many  pupils  as  the  popular  school  ; 
to  do  so,  it  must  cease  to  be  normal." 

This  is  a  comfortable  claim,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  para- 
graph has  an  exceedingly  pleasing  ring ;  but  how  much  of  it  is 
rhetoric  ?     Let  us  examine  and  see. 

1st.  How  far  are  we  a  normal  school  ?  We  are  a  select  school, 
certainly;  but  in  what  sense  are  we  worwaZ.^ 

2d.  We  are  conservative,  checking  the  departures  of  other 
Churches.  Conservatism  always  smacks  to  us  of  ballast^  when 
used  in  this  connexion.  Can  we  afford  so  much  constant  self- 
sacrifice  in  behalf  of  other  Churches  ? 

3d.  We  are  the  exemplar  of  scriptural  organisation. 
But  our  author  had  already  said  (we  emphasise  several  words), 
"Aggressiveness  ought  to  be  a  prime  trait  of  every  Church,  and 
tc8t  of  its  fidelity  ;  for  what  else  isr  her  great  commission  from  her 
Lord,  except  a  command  to  be  aggressive  until  she  has  conquered 
the  ^vhole  world  ?  She  ought  to  be  able  to  reach  the  poorest  and 
lowest.''  P.  348.  While  here  we  are  told  that  her  '•'-precious 
and  joecttZMr  functions"  prevent  her  competing  successfully  for 
the  '•'•largest  and  most  promiscuous  numbers  ;"  and  promiscuous, 
too,  in  the  sense  of  the  ordinary  common  school,  as  distinguished 
from  the  normal. 

4th.  The  sustainer  of  the  more  thorough  education  of  both 
ministry  and  laity. 
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'  Is  the  education  of  the  laity  a  "precious  and  peculiar"  func- 
tion of  the  Church  ?  Is  this  any  part  of  her  distinctive  work  as 
commissioned  by  her  Lord  ?  Is  even  the  thorough  education  of 
the  ministry  an  end,  or  is  it  only  a  means  ?  This  looks  like  say- 
ing that  we  cannot  work  with  the  same  effectiveness  as  others, 
because  our  means  are  unsuitable,  and  yet  justifying  the  fact  by 
claiming  to  be  at  the  same  time  sustainers  of  the  best  means ;  i.  e., 
we  cannot  be  as  effective,  because  our  means  are  too  effective  to 
allow  us  to  be  !  Moreover,  this  plea  of  being  the  sustainer  of 
tlie  more  thorough  education,  is  deprived  of  some  of  its  force  by 
the  representations,  made  in  his  article,  of  the  standard  of  these 
other  denominations.  If  those  representations  are  correct,  we 
should  think  these  denominations  had  about  reached  the  position 
of  independence  in  this  matter,  and  could  dispense  with  our  aid. 
We  have  seen  what  is  said  in  the  matter  of  colleges  as  to  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians  on  page  646.  Dorchester  gives  statistics 
of  denominational  colleges  (1877)  in  his  recent  work.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  table  xiv.,  p.  550  : 

-^      '■               ,i                         Colleges.    Stv dents  in  the  College  proper tt/. 

A.  B.  course. 

Baptists,         .     -    .         .46              4,011  |10,368,016 

Methodists,         .         .          57              4,496  11,050,600 

Presbyterians,          .         .     41               3,459  7,073,947 

We  must  remember  that  our  relations  to  these  denominations 
are  not  what  they  once  were.  In  1800,  according  to  Dorchester, 
the  Baptists  had  only  one  college,  the  Methodists  none,  and  the 
Presbyterians  three.  At  that  time  we  might  with  more  reason 
have  claimed  to  be  occupying  a  providential  position  in  America 
with  reference  to  education ;  though,  all  things  considered,  we 
believe  the  loss  to  be  ours,  the  gain  theirs.  Has  not  the  provi- 
dence of  God  relieved  us  of  our  duty  to  our  brethren  in  this  mat- 
ter? Will  statistics  now  allow  this  claim  of  sustainino;  the  hio;her 
education  as  a  "precious  and  peculiar  function"  of  our  Church, 
even  if  ever  it  was  ? 

We  leave  one  question  with  readers  for  serious  and  mature 
consideration :  Suppose  these  denominations  continue  to  progress 
numerically  and  educationally  for  the  next  fifty  years  as  they 
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have  done  in  the  last  fifty,  what  will  be  our  relative  position  at 
the  end  of  that  time  ?  Can  we  fall  back  then  upon  this"  pleasing 
portrait  our  author  has  painted  ?  Can  our  readers  accept  it  as 
satisfactory  and  compensatory  even  now  ?  Is  it  the  gospel  ideal 
of  a  Church  ?     Is  it  their  ideal  ? 


APtTICLE  11. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  PLAN  OF  EDUCATING  CAN- 
DIDATES FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY.     , 


Christ,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  is  the  divine  Head  of  the 
Christian  Church.  From  him  come  all  her  ordinances,  all  her 
rights,  all  her  powers,  and  all  her  life.  Her  ministers  and  officers 
derive  all  their  authority  and  functions  from  him.  And  there- 
fore all  who  are  to  enter  the  sacred  office,  all  who  are  candidates 
for  the  exalted  duties  devolving  on  ministers  of  Christ,  must  he 
prepared,  trained,  and  educated,  not  according  to  merely  human 
methods  and  principles,  but  according  to  methods  and  principles 
either  expressly  set  forth  in,  or  deduced  by  good  and  necessary 
inference  from,  the  teachings  of  the  inspired  word  of  God.  And, 
although  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  are  inspired,  and 
testify,  in  all  their  parts,  of  Christ  the  Messiah,  yet  it  is  especially 
to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  given  to  us  by  the  in- 
spired evangelists,  apostles,  and  prophets  of  Christ  that  we  must 
look  for  the  rules  and  principles  to  be  applied  by  the  Church  in 
selecting  and  educating  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  Christ,  while  on  earth,  availed  himself 
of  his  omniscience  as  God,  and  set  iA  motion  examples  and  prin- 
ciples, the  full  meaning  of  which  his  chosen  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples themselves  did  not  understand,  but  which  were  intended  to 
provide  a  constant  succession,  a  deathless  band  of  ministers,  who 
should  follow  each  other  in  successive  ages,  and,  as  heralds,  go 
into  all  the  world  and  proclaim  the  gospel.  He  did  not  keep  his 
chosen  twelve  constantly  by  his  side  or  in  his  society,  although, 
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from  the  time  when  he  first  chose  them,  he  was  constantly  era- 
ployed  either  in  working  Ihiraculous  works  of  love  which  they 
would  have  been  glad  to  see,  or  in  delivering  sermons,  discourses, 
parables,  and  instructions  which  they  would  have  been  glad  to 
hear.  His  heart  of  divine  love  was  already  yearning  over  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  poor,  lost,  sorrowing  chil- 
dren of  Adam's  race,  who  were  in  the  country  and  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Palestine,  but  who,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  could 
not  reach  his  person  and  see  his  works  and  hear  his  words. 
Therefore,  we  have  those  simple  yet  pathetic  and  deep-toned 
words  of  the  first  evangel :  "But  when  he  saw  the  multitudes,  he 
was  moved  Avitli  compassion  for  them,  because  they  were  distressed 
and  scattered,  us  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd.  ^J'hen  said  he  unto 
his  disciples.  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are 
few.  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  send 
forth  laborers  into  his  harvest."  Here  is  the  divine  germ  of  all 
subsecjuent  candidacy  for  the  Christian  ministry.  Here  is  tlie 
solemn  admonition  uttered  by  the  lips  of  the  God-man,  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest,  urging  all  Christians,  and  especially  all  Christian 
parents,  guardians,  and  teachers,  not  merely  to  be  ceaseless,  ear- 
nest, importunate  in  prayer  for  laborers,  but,  as  the  logical  out- 
come from  such  prayers,  to  use  every  prudent  means  in  their 
power  for  finding,  directing,  equipping,  and  encouraging  such 
laborers  to  enter  the  harvest  field  as  soon  as  they  are  prepared  for 
the  needed  labor. 

It  was  immediately  after  uttering  these  words  of  heavenly 
cheer  that  Christ  called  his  twelve  apostles  and  sent  them  out 
from  him  into  the  field  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom. 
Matt.  ix.  36-88  ;  ^.,fa8^.\  Mark  iii.  13-15;  vi.  7-13.  And  not 
content  with  the  very  limited  number  thus  sent,  he  soon  after- 
wards appointed  seventy  (perhaps  seventy-two)  other  ministers  of 
the  w^ord  and  sent  them  out  on  a  similar  mission.  Luke  ix.  1-6; 
X.  1—24.  The  authority  and  instructions  given  to  each  of  these 
classes  of  preachers  were  substantially  the  same.  Both  classes 
were  empowered  to  work  miracles;  both  were  instructed  to  pro- 
claim the  gospel.  It  is  true,  the  mission  of  each  class  was,  then, 
for  a  special  and  temporary  purpose.     They  were  sent  to  the  mul- 
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titudes  of  the  distressed  and  scattered  people  wlio  were  "as  sheep 
not  having  a  shepherd,"  to  announce  the  coming  and  the  presence 
of  the  "Good  Shepherd,"  the  "Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls." 
And  in  order  to  authenticate  their  mission,  and  to  leave  all  men 
without  excuse,  if  they  rejected  him,  they  were  empowered  to  work 
miracles  like  his  miracles — wondrous  works  of  mercy  and  love. 
These  miracles  were  to  be  continued  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  apostles  and  ministers  of  Christ,  as  instruments,  for 
such  time  as  might  be  needed  and  reasonable,  in  order  to  prove 
the  divine  power  and  mission  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  t^e  Son  of 
God,  and  then  were  to  cease.  Matt.  x.  8  ;  Luke  x.  17-20 ;  1 
Cor.  xiii.  8-10. 

J3ut  the  example  given,  in  the  sending  forth,  first  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  then  of  the  seventy  other  {i-ipovg)  ministers  of  Christ 
to  preach  to  the  poor,  distressed,  and  scattered  people,  and  to  act 
as  under-shepherds  to  them,  was  not  temporary  in  its  effect,  nor 
special  in  its  design.  It  was  the  type  and  forerunner  of  the  per- 
manent and  undying  Christian  ministry  in  the  world.  As  to  this 
permanent  duty,  no  distinction  was  established  between  the  twelve 
apostles  and  the  seventy  others  sent  forth.  This  is  proved  by  the 
words  used  in  establishing  the  two  missions.  Both  are  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  the  same  divine  words  :  "The  harvest  is  plen- 
teous, but  the  laborers  are  few  ;  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  that  he  will  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest." 
"Go  your  ways  :  behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  in  the  inidst 
of  wolves."  And  as  to  the  seventy,  the  word  used  to  signify 
their  appointment  by  Christ  is  very  strong — avf.<hi^ev — he  mani- 
fested them,  showed  them  forth,  held  them  up  as  torches  in  the 
darkness.  In  fact,  it  is  the  same  word  from  which  comes  the  noun 
in  Luke  i.  80,  applied  to  the  mission  of  Christ  himself  to  the 
Israel  of  God.  And  moreover,  it  is  declared  of  these  seventy 
that  Christ  airlaTeiXEv  ai'Tovg.  He  apostled  them — sent  them  on  the 
same  mission  as  he  sent  the  twelve  apostles,  so  far  as  the  high 
functions  of  preaching  the  gospel  and  being  under-shepherds  to 
the  scattered  sheep  were  concerned.  Hence  the  inference  is 
proximate  and  reasonable  that  these  seventy,  or  some  of  them, 
composed  a  part  of  the  company   of  favored  ministers  and  dis- 
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ciples  who  were  gathered  together  just  before  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  and  to  whom  the  two  from  Emmaus  came,  and  who  are 
thus  described  by  the  same  inspired  evangelist,  Luke,  who  has  pre- 
served to  us  the  only  account  we  have  of  the  appointment  and  mis- 
sion of  these  seventy;  "And  they  rose  up  the  same  hour,  and  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  and  found  the  eleven  gathered  together,  and 
them  that  were  with  them  (kuI  tovc  avv  avroig),  saying,  The  Lord  is 
risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon."  It  seems  manifest,  from 
the  continuous  narrative  in  Luke  xxiv.  33-53,  and  also  from  that 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  i.  1-26,  and  especially  verse  15,  that, 
besides  the  eleven,  other  ministers  of  Christ  (included  in  the  ex- 
pression "and  them  that  were  with  them,"  and  included  in  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  who  were  addressed  by  Peter,  and  who 
took  part  in  the  prayers  and  the  lot  which  designated  Matthias, 
the  twelfth  apostle)  went  out  to  the- scene  of  the  ascension;  and 
that  to  all  these  apostles  and  ministers  Avere  delivered  the  words 
of  the  divine  commission :  "All  authority  hath  been  given  unto 
me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  dis- 
ciples of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you  :  and  lo  !  I 
am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

The  qualifications  and  functions  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Christ, 
so  far  as  they  were  miraculous  and  special,  were  such  that  they 
formed  a  class  strictly  sui  generis,  so  that  it  was  impossible  that 
they  could  ever  have  successors.  They  were  all  his  own  chosen 
and  personal  companions;  all  had  seen  his  human  personality 
(for  even  Paul  was  no  exception  to  this  rule,  having,  at  his  mi- 
raculous conversion,  seen  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  once  he  perse- 
cuted) ;  all  were  witnesses  of  his  life,  his  miracles,  his  sojourn  on 
earth  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  of  his  ascension  to 
heaven.  All  were  auditors  of  his  heavenly  lessons  and  of  his 
final  commission.  And  all  were  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of  lay- 
ing the  Christian  foundation.  But  in  respect  to  the  functions  of 
preaching  the  gospel,  heralding  salvation  to  all  ages  and  all  peo- 
ples, administering  the  sacraments  and  ordinances  of  his  Church 
on  earth,  and  acting  as   under-shcphcrds  until  the   Chief  Shop- 
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herd  {opxtTroljujjv,  1  Peter  v.  4)  shall  appear,  these  twelve  apostles 
never  claimed  and  never  had  any  preeminence  over  their  fellow- 
ministers.     Philip  i.  18-21 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1-5  ;  1  Peter  v.  1-4. 

Christ  knew  well  that  all  his  apostles  and  ministers,  personally 
chosen  and  sent  out  by  him,  would  soon  die.  He  himself  pre- 
dicted the  death  and  mode  of  death  of  one  of  them.  In  usins:, 
therefore,  the  words,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world,"  he  assuredly  contemplated  and  provided  for 
their  successors,  a  ceaseless  band  of  ministers,  of  heralds  of  the 
cross,  who,  in  all  subsequent  ages  and  in  all  nations,  should  pro- 
claim salvation  through  his  atoning  blood  and  his  spotless  right- 
eousness. Under  no  other  conditions  could  the  ample  terms  of 
his  grand  commission  be  fulfilled.  By  no  other  means  could  his 
intercessory  prayer,  rising  from  the  depths  of  his  all-compassion- 
ate heart,  and  uttered  in  immediate  view  of  his  sufferings  and 
death,  be  answered,  and  its  petitions  granted  by  the  Paternal 
Power  and  Majesty.     John  xvii.  16-24.  '  . 

If,  then,  an  unending  succession  of  ministers  of  the  word  was 
contemplated  and  provided  for,  they  were  to  be  chosen,  trained, 
and  educated  for  their  sacred  duties.  The  idea  of  a  set  of  men 
spontaneously  choosing  and  appointing  themselves,  and  going 
forth  untrained,  uneducated,  illiterate,  to  perform  the  highest 
function  of  teaching  others  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  is  an 
idea  condemned  and  repudiated  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  inspired 
word.  Even  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  although  the  duties 
of  the  priest  involved,  to  a  very  small  extent,  the  function  oHeach- 
ing,  and  were,  to  a  great  extent,  matters  of  ritual  and  formal  routine, 
yet  no  man  was  permitted,  spontaneously  and  of  his  own  mere 
choice,  and  untrained  and  unfitted  by  education,  to  enter  the 
sacred  courses  of  the  priesthood.  "No  man  taketh  the  honor 
unto  himself  but  when  he  is  called  of  God,  even  as  was  Aaron." 
Heb.  v.  4.  And  if  the  priest  of  the  abrogated  dispensation  and 
bloody  sacrifices  dared  not  come  uncalled,  uneducated,  and  un- 
fitted, how  much  less  can  the  minister  of  Christ,  whose  para- 
mount function  is  to  teach  to  others  the  way  of  eternal  life,  ven- 
ture to  come  to  the  discharge  of  so  exalted  a  function  unless  called 
by  the  voice  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking 
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through  his  people,  in  whom  is  his  Spirit ;  and  unless  trained, 
educated,  and  prepared  for  duties  so  solemn  and  issues  so  mo- 
mentous !  Without  such  call,  and  without  training  and  educa- 
tion, he  will  be  but  "a  blind  leader  of  the  blind,  and  both  shall 
fall  into  the  pit."     Matt.  xv.  14. 

The  inspired  exemplars  given  to  us  in  the  New  Testament  all 
tend  to  prove  that  ministers  of  Christ  must  be  called,  not  merely 
by  the  inward  call  of  their  own  spontaneous  inclinations  and 
convictions,  but  by  the  outward  call  of  Christ,  which,  ever  since 
his  ascension  and  the  death  of  his  apostles,  has  been  made  by 
the  action  of  his  visible  Church  on  earth.  And  they  are  never 
so  called  until  they  are  fitted  by  training  and  education  for  their 
arduous  and  exalted  duties.  To  expect  a  man  to  teach  others  who 
has  never  been  taught  himself,  is  to  expect  a  miracle  for  which 
there  is  no  precedent  even  in  the  varied  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures. 

The  days  of  miracles  ceased  with  the  authentication  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  divine  mission  and  teachings  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  Yet  even  in  those  days  of  miracles,  the  ministers  of 
Christ  were  all  trained  and  educated  for  their  duties  by  processes 
not  necessarily  nor  entirely  miraculous.  The  apostles  of  Christ 
were,  for  three  years,  in  a  theological  school  taught  by  the  divine 
Teacher  himself.  And  all  of  his  heavenly  teachings  which  he 
deemed  needful  for  the  permanent  regeneration  and  instruction  of 
fallen  man,  are  preserved  in  the  New  Testament.  There  they 
are  in  the  Greek  language,  and  containing  depths  of  holy  mean- 
ing wliich  the  close  studies  of  eighteen  hundred  years  have  not 
sounded.  Can  it  be  pretended  that  no  training,  no  education  is 
needed  for  the  man   who  undertakes  to  unfold  those   heavenly 


meanings 


And  Paul,  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  inspired 
writer  of  a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament,  was  a  thoroughly 
educated  man  in  secular  and  Jewish  learning  before  he  ever  en- 
tered the  Christian  mmistry.  He  had  studied  the  marvellously 
beautiful  and  flexible  Greek  language  with  sedulous  care,  and  he 
had  read,  with  taste  and  discrimination,  the  philosophy,  natural, 
mental,  and  moral,  and  the  poetry  recorded  in  that  language. 
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And  he  had  studied  ancient  Hebrew,  and  all  the  law,  the  prophets, 
and  the  Psalms,  under  the  accomplished  Jewish  Rabbi,  Gamaliel. 
Acts  V.  33-40  ;  xvii.  16-31 ;  xxii.  2-4,  39,  40 ;  xxi.  1-21 ; 
xxvi.1-29;  2  Cor.  xi.  5-7,  22,  23.  " 

Yet,  after  he  had  acquired  all  this  profane  and  Hebrew  learn- 
ino",  when  he  was  converted  to  Christ,  he  was  not  at  once  admit- 
ted  to  the  active  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  but  went  down 
into  Arabia,  and  after  a  time  returned  to  Damascus,  so  that  a 
period  of  three  years  passed  between  his  baptism  as  a  Christian 
and  his  public  assumption  of  the  character  and  duties  of  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ.  That  these  three  years  were  spent  in  study  and 
thought,  and  furnished  a  very  important  part  of  his  theological 
education,  cannot  be  doubted.  Gal.  i.  15-24.  It  is  true  that 
parts  of  his  studies  were  inspired  and  miraculous,  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  all  were  not  so,  and  that  many  of  his  studies 
were  the  ordinary  workings  and  reflections  of  a  regenerated  and 
vigorous  soul  on  the  already  recorded  revelations  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  on  the  facts  furnished  to  him  by  human  history,  phi- 
losophy, and  science.  2  Cor.  xii.  1-10  ;  Romans  and  Hebrews 
passim;  Acts  xiv.  1-18  ;  xvii.  -.,.,.,,.. 

Therefore,  the  life  and  career  of  the  Apostle  Paul  furnish  posi- 
tive proof  that  Christ  requires  training  and  education  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  man  who  is  admitted  to  the  high  honor  of  being  his 
minister.  And  the  same  is  true  as  to  the  life  and  career  of  Peter, 
James,  John,  Thomas,  Philip,  Timothy,  Titus,  Apollos,  Barna- 
bas, Silas — in  short,  of  every  man  concerning  whom  the  New 
Testament  furnishes  evidence  that  he  was  a  minister  of  Christ. 
No  education — no  minister^  is  the  constant  verdict  of  inspii'ation. 
To  teach  others,  the  teacher  must  himself  have  been  taught. 

From  these  premises  we  draw  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
there  must  be  candidates  for  the  ministry  before  there  are  minis- 
ters. If  we  needed  express  scriptural  authority  for  this  conclu- 
sion, we  should  find  it  in  the  case  of  young  Timotheus  of  Lystra, 
who  Avas  instructed  in  all  the  Messianic  and  ethical  knowledge  that 
could  be  drawn  from  the  inspired  Hebrew  Scriptures,  by  his  grand- 
mother Lois  and  his  mother  Eunice,  concerning  whose  "unfeigned 
faith"  the  Apostle  Paul  testifies,  2  Tim.  i.  5.     Yet  he  did  not 
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hurry  into  the  holy  office,  but  studied  still,  and  doubtless  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Paul  that  grand  sermon  against  idolatry  and  in  favor  of 
natural  theism,  delivered  to  the  idolaters  of  Lystra  when  the  priest 
of  Jupiter  (after  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man)  brought  oxen 
and  garlands  and  would  have  offered  sacrifice  to  Paul  as  Mercury 
and  to  Barnabas  as  Jupiter.  A  considerable  time  passed  between 
the  first  visit  of  Paul  to  Lystra  and  his  second  visit,  when  he 
introduced  Timothy  (with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 
bytery) to  the  full  and  actiVe  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
During  this  interval,  it  is  but  a  reasonable  inference  from  the  in- 
spired records  on  the  subject,  that  Timothy  was,  as  a  candidate, 
diligently  prosecuting  his  theological  studies,  and  especially  im- 
proving daily  his  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  "were 
able  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus."  Acts  xvi.  1-5;  1  Tim.  iv.  6,  7,  13,  14,  15,  16; 
vi.  20,  21;  2  Tim.  i.  13,  14,  28;  iii.  14-17.  Therefore,  before 
a  man  can  be  a  minister  of  Christ  he  must  be  a  candidate  for  that 
high  office  and  must  pass  the  trials  needed  to  ascertain  whether 
he  have  the  vocation  and  the  training  and  education  requisite 
therefor. 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  inquiry.  What  are  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament  as  to  the  qualifications  and  education  which 
ought  to  be  required  of  every  man  who  is  admitted,  by  the  visible 
Church,  to  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ?  We 
are  to  gather  these  teachings  fi"om  the  express  words  of  Scripture, 
or  from  good  and  necessary  inferences  deduced  from  such  express 
words. 

First,  then,  we  say  that  the  candidate  must  give  credible 
evidence  by  his  profession  and  his  walk,  conversation  and  con- 
duct, his  words  and  his  deeds,  that  he  is  himself  a  truly  regener- 
ated and  converted  man,  a  child  of  God,  a  believer  with  the  heart, 
i.  e.,  the  whole  spiritual  nature,  in  the  Son  of  God,  in  Christ  the 
only  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  mankind.  Nothing  of  natural  or 
acquired  gifts,  of  genius,  of  talent,  of  learning,  human  or  divine, 
of  elo(i[uence,  or  of  penetrating  insight  into  human  nature  can 
compensate  for  the  want  of  spiritual  life,  of  humble  and  vital 
godliness  in  the  candidate.      To    teach  others  a  knowledge  of 
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Christ,  he  must  himself  have  that  knowledge  ;  to  teach  others  the 
way  to  heaven,  he  must  himself  be  in  that  way,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  walk  therein  before  them.  "       ■        ..;,-,  .v.  ^^ 

This  indispensable  condition  precedent  is  required  in  the  can- 
didate for  the  holy  office,  by  many  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. We  have  seen  that  the  seventy  preachers  mentioned  by 
the  Evangelist  Luke,  though  sent  on  a  special  and  temporary 
mission,  were  yet  appointed,  commissioned,  and  instructed  with 
so  much  of  the  solemnity  appropriate  to  the  mission  of  the  apos- 
tles, that  they  must  be  considered  as  types  and  exemplars  of  the 
ministerial  succession  in  all  subsequent  ages.  What,  then,  was 
the  paramount  qualification  possessed  by  them  prior  to  their  ap- 
pointment and  mission  ?  It  appears  in  the  very  words  of  Christ. 
They  returned  from  their  evangelistic  tour  with  joy — a  joy  which, 
although  spiritual  and  justifiable  in  its  basis,  had  in  it  an  alloy 
of  human  ambition  and  pride.  Their  joyful  report  to  Jesus  was, 
"Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us  in  thy  name!"  His 
answer  contained  an  indulgent  appreciation  of  their  triumph 
(through  his  power)  over  Satan  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  and 
a  promise  of  the  continuance  to  them  of  miraculous  protection, 
but  it  closes  with  a  divine  admonition  in  these  words:  "Howbeit, 
in  this  rejoice  not  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you :  but  re- 
joice that  your  names  are  written  in  heaven.''  Luke  x.  20. 
Without  regeneration  and  a  title  to  heaven,  all  intellectual,  spirit- 
ual, and  even  miraculous  successes  in  a  candidate  for  the  minis- 
try of  Christ  will  be  worse  than  nothing. 

And  this  same  lesson  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  genuine 
personal  Christianity  in  candidates  for  the  sacred  office  is  taught 
by  the  inspired  Paul  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  first  Letter  to 
the  Corinthians,  wherein,  after  declaring  the  fixed  law  of  Christ's 
earthly  kingdom  in  the  words:  "Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained 
that  they  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel,"  he 
proceeds  to  give  the  true  ideal  of  a  faithful  preacher,  and  ends 
with  the  impressive  words:  "But  I  keep  under  my  body,  and 
bring  it  into  subjection:  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have 
preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway."  1  Corinth- 
ians xi.   14,  27.     The  word  addnijioq  here  used  and  rendered  "a 
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castaway"  occurs  eight  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  means 
"disapproved,  rejected,  reprobate"  in  the  strongest  significancy 
of  those  words.  How  all-important,  then,  is  it  that  the  Church 
shall  use  all  the  vigilance  and  means  in  her  power  to  bar  the  very 
outer  doors  of  the  holy  temple  against  men  concerning  wliose 
piety  and  Christian  character  there  is  even  a  shade  of  reasonable 
doubt ! 

And  this  same  lesson  Paul  farther  teaches  in  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  and  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  that  same  inspired  Letter, 
wherein  he  shows  that  gifts  of  tongues,  miracles,  prophecy,  mys- 
teries, knowledge,  faith  to  remove  mountains,  yea,  even  the  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  a  cause  or  a  party  which  is  sufficient,  in 
many  cases,  to  generate  a  martyr  and  to  carry  a  man  who  is  not 
a  Christian  triumphantly  to  rack,  fagot,  stake,  and  scaifold — all 
these  gifts  and  qualifications,  which  would  seem  so  peculiarly  to 
adorn  a  minister  and  to  fit  him  for  his  high  office,  will  not  com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  that  genuine  Christian  love  which  is  the 
first  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  regenerating  act  and  sanctify- 
ing work  on  the  fallen  spirit  of  man.  1  Cor.  xii.  12-31;  xiii. 
passim.  And  this  same  lesson  is  repeated  in  new  and  impress- 
ive forms  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  second  Letter  to  the  Cor- 
inthian church ;  and  is  wrought  into  the  very  texture  and  essence 
of  his  inspired  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

Better,  therefore,  would  it  be  for  the  visible  Church  of  Christ 
that  she  had  no  ministers  at  all,  and  that  slic  trusted  the  question 
of  her  maintenance  and  progress  in  the  world  to  the  blessing  of 
her  divine  Head  on  the  prayers  and  exertions  of  her  private 
members,  than  that  she  should  clothe  with  the  outward  forms  of 
the  holy  office  men  calling  themselves  ministers,  and  yet  destitute 
of  the  inAVard  gifts  and  graces  coming  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 
And  as  the  candidate  is  the  minister  in  embryo,  and  as  no  pre- 
science of  the  visible  Church  is  adequate  to  predict  that  a  man 
not  now  a  true  Christian  will  ever  become  one,  the  scriptural 
argument,  requiring  that  the  candidate  for  the  ministry  shall  be 
a  truly  regenerated  and  converted  man,  is  overwhelming  in 
strength,  and  increasing  rather  than  diminishing  in  its  inspired 
admonitions  to  the  Church,  urging  her  to  vigilance,  fidelity,  hon- 
esty, and  firmness  as  to  the  reception  and  status  of  candidates. 
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Second.  In  addition  to  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  a 
genuine  Christian,  the  visible  Church  must  be  satisfied,  upon 
adequate  evidence,  that  the  candidate  is  a  prudent  and  reasonably 
well-balanced  man  in  respect  to  mental  equilibritim.  In  other 
words,  he  must  be  a  man  competent  to  exercise  a  reasonably 
sound  judgment  as  to  the  facts  and  events  of  life  which  environ 
him,  and  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  such  judgment  in  prudent  - 
practical  conduct.  This  qualification  is  important,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  some  truly  sincere  and  pious  men  are  yet  so  wanting 
from  their  childhood  and  youth  in  common  prudence  and  sound 
judgment,  that  they  cannot  be  intrusted  with  the  projection  and 
conduct  of  important  worldly  aifairs;  and  therefore  mwcy^  less  can 
they  be  intrusted  with  the  momentous  interests  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Such  men  are  sometimes  useful  both  in  the  Church  and 
in  the  world,  but  they  can  only  be  relied  on  when  they  are  kept 
working  in  subordinate  positions,  subjected  to  and  sustained  by  the 
constant  care  and  surveillance  of  more  prudent  people.  Yet  in 
deciding  on  such  disqualification,  great  caution  and  discrimina- 
tion must  be  exercised  by  the  visible  Church.  Mere  eccentricity, 
mere  departures  from  the  ordinary  and  normal  modes  of  thought 
and  word  and  action,  even  as  to  important  matters,  must  never 
be  mistaken  for  incurable  imprudence  and  chronic  unsoundness 
of  judgment.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  and  useful  men  that 
have  ever  worked  either  in  the  Church  or  the  world,  have  been 
marked  out,  in  youth  and  early  manhood,  chiefly  by  their  eccen- 
tricities. On  this  head  of  disqualification,  therefore,  no  certain 
and  specific  rules  can  be  laid  down,  because  no  definite  indicia 
exist  for  determining  the  judgment.  The  question  must  depend 
upon  the  preceding  and  surrounding  facts  in  each  case  presented, 
and  must  be  brought  under  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  learned 
Grotius  in  a  form  slightly  extended  beyond  his  words:  '"'' Lex  non 
exacte  definite  sed  arhitrio  honi  {et  sapientis)  viri  remittit.'' 

But,  while  giving  full  effect  to  these  cautions  and  urging  on 
the  visible  Church  the  kindest  spirit  in  deciding  upon  such  an 
alleged  ground  of  disqualification,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  ground  often  exists,  and  is  fully  recognised  and  insisted  on 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.     It  is  laid 
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down  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  inspired  Letters  to  Timothy  and 
Titus.  In  the  first,  in  giving  the  qualifications  to  be  required  of 
the  teaching  presbyter  or  bishop  charged  with  the  oversight  of 
souls — that  is,  of  the  minister  of  Christ  whose  duty  it  is  to  labor 
in  word  and  doctrine,  Paul  uses  two  very  expressive  Greek  ad- 
jectives a(l)^puv  and  K6(T/xi.og.  And  of  these,  the  first  is  repeated  in 
the  Letter  to  Titus,  wherein  the  presbi/ter  is  even  more  distinctly 
identified  with  the  bishop.  These  Greek  words  are  rendered  in 
our  common  version  "sober"  and  "of  good  behavior,"  but  in  the 
revised  version  of  1881  they  are,  with  far  greater  accuracy,  ren- 
dered "sober-minded"  and  "orderly."  Yet  even  these  English 
words  do  not  give  full  and  adequate  expression  to  their  meaning. 
The  first  conveys  the  exact  idea  of  a  prudent,  well-balanced  judg- 
ment. It  means  "of  sound  mind  and  good  understanding,"  "dis- 
creet," "prudent,"  "wise,"  "moderate,"  "having  a  well-regulated, 
well-balanced  mind."  And  Koa/unr  is  even  higher  in  its  meaning, 
being  derived  from  a  verb  which  means  "to  set  in  order,"  "to 
adorn,"  "to  decorate,"  "to  embellish,"  "to  beautify."  When 
such  words  are  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  express  the  qualifica- 
tions to  be  looked  for  by  the  visible  Church  in  her  candidates  for 
the  holy  ministry,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  in  addition  to  genuine 
piety,  the  qualities  of  prudence,  discretion,  sound  judgment,  and 
love  of  order  are,  in  reasonable  measure,  to  be  required.  And 
they  are  specially  needed  in  the  private  pastoral  duties  of  the 
minister — in  visiting,  admonishing,  encouraging,  and  counselling 
his  people. 

Third.  The  visible  Church  of  Christ  has  no  right  to  receive 
as  a  candidate  for  his  ministry  any  one  who  does  not  give  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  he  possesses  those  native  powers  and  qualities 
of  mind  that  will  fit  him  to  be  "a  teacher"  of  others.  This  quali- 
fication is  plainly  required  in  the  inspired  Letters  to  Timothy, 
where  Paul  declares  that  the  minister  and  servant  of  Christ  called 
by  the  Church  to  labor  in  word  and  doctrine  must  be  (h6aKTiii6v. 
This  word  is  twice  used,  viz.,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  and  in  2  Tim.  ii. 
24.  Our  common  version  translates  it  by  the  expressive  phrase, 
"apt  to  teach,"  and  the  revised  version  does  the  same.  The 
phrase,  in  its  full  meaning,  can  hardly  be  improved.    It  indicates 
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that  peculiar  mental  power  which  some  men,  by  the  gift  of  nature, 
have,  by  means  whereof  they  are  able  to  impart  and  communicate 
thought  and  knowledge  to  others  in  a  manner  that  excites  the 
attention  and  takes  hold  of  the  intellect  and  gains  the  affections 
of  the  hearer.  Some  men  have  this  native  power  to  such  extent 
and  in  such  concentration  that  it  amounts  to  talent — sometimes 
even  to  genius.  Other  men  have  it  by  nature  in  a  much  inferior 
degree.  And  in  all  men  who  have  it  at,  all,  it  is  capable,  l.ike 
every  other  native  power,  of  great  improvement  and  expansion 
under  the  influence  of  culture  and  exercise.  But,  be  it  ever 
remembered,  that  there  are  some  men  horn  entirely  without  it. 
They  have  not  one  particle  oi  native  aptness  to  teach.  They  are 
evidently  designed  by  Providence  for  some  other  department  of 
exertion  in  which  they  may  be  really  useful.  Men  born  without 
"aptness  to  teach"  may  be  good  citizens,  laborers,  artisans,  agri- 
culturists, clerks,  merchants,  doctors,  even  lawyers,  in  the  plod- 
ding sense  which  is  frequently  the  money-making  sense  of  the 
word  lawyer;  but  no  amount  of  reading,  study,  or  culture  will 
make  them  "teachers"  of  men;  because  the  native  foundation 
being  entirely  wanting,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  create  something 
out  of  nothing.  To  receive  such  men  as  candidates  for  the 
Christian  ministry  and  to  induct  them  into  the  office  is  to  dO' 
violence  to  the  inspired  Avord,  and  to  bring  reproach  on  the 
cause  of  Christ.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  candi- 
date is  intended  to  be  not  merely  "a  teacher,"  but  a  teacher  in  a 
peculiar  sense.  His  mode  of  teaching  in  general  is  to  be  by  her- 
alding salvation  with  the  voice  and  the  eye  and  the  hand — by 
preaching  the  gospel  to  hearers  whose  attention  and  sympathies 
must  be  gained  in  order  to  accomplish  to  any  extent  the  end. 
desired.  The  Holy  Scriptures  nowhere  encourage  the  notion 
that  men  not  "apt  to  teach"  are  to  be  received  as  candidates,  and 
to  be  inducted  into  the  sacred  office  merely  because  they  are  good 
zealous  Christian  men  and  desire  to  be  endued  with  the  office  of 
ministers.  God  can  indeed  work  good  by  means  of  instruments 
which  seem  little  fitted  for  the  purpose.  But  such  is  not  his 
ordinary  and  indicated  method.  Therefore  his  inspired  word  for- 
bids the  Church  to  receive  candidates  and  to  send  forth  ministers 
VOL.  XXXIV.j  NO.  4 — 4. 
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who  are  not  "apt  to  teach"  in  the  best  and  highest  sense.  Hun- 
dreds of  such  men  have  been  admitted,  either  by  honest  mistake 
or  by  sinful  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  It 
would  be  far  better  for  themselves  and  for  the  unfortunate  people 
who  from  sense  of  duty  are  compelled  to  sit  quietly  in  the  pews 
and  appear  to  listen  (for  real  attention  is  out  of  their  power),  and 
far  better  for  the  honor  and  progress  of  the  Christian  Church,  if 
such  men  were  otherwise  employed. 

But  let  us  beware  of  misconception  or  mistake  on  this  subject. 
The  holy  word  nowhere  encourages  the  Church  to  seek  as  her 
candidates  only  such  persons  as  may  become  what  are  called 
"popular"  or  "eloquent"  or  "sensational"  preachers.  What  the 
NcAV  Testament  requires  is  simply  "aptness  to  teach,"  that  is, 
"the  art  of  being  listened  to,"  the  capacity  to  enlist  the  atten- 
tion of  and  to  impart  scriptural  and  saving  knowledge  to 
fallen  or  imperfectly  sanctified  human  souls.  ApoUos  was  an 
"eloquent"  man,  and  he  was  a  very  useful  minister.  Therefore 
eloquence  is  not  to  be  despised  or  undervalued.  But  Paul  is 
never  called  "eloquent"  in  the  holy  word.  On  the  contrary,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  style  in  his  inspired  Letters,  we  should 
judge  that  he  was  didactic,  severe,  and  logical  rather  than  "elo- 
quent." Indeed,  he  several  times  declares  that,  in  his  own  opin- 
ion and  that  of  others,  he  had  not  the  graces  and  charms  of  the 
orator.  He  says  he  "came  not  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of 
wisdom,"  meaning  worldly  wisdom  (1  Cor.  ii.  1);  and  that  his 
speech  and  preaching  were  not  in  persuasive  words  of  wisdom 
(4th  verse),  and  that  though  he  be  rude  in  speech  (^idiur^g  tu  Adyw) 
he  is  not  so  in  knowledge;  and  that  those  A\ho  opposed  him  drew 
a  disparaging  comparison  between  his  written  compositions  and 
his  oral  addresses.  "For  his  letters,  they  say,  are  weighty  and 
strong ;  but  his  bodily  presence  is  weak  and  his  speech  of  no  ac- 
count"— aaloTLdyog  t^ovdev/i/u.hog.  This  Greek  participle  Strongly  ex- 
presses the  idea  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  his  hearers,  Paul 
was  not  considered  a  very  eloquent  or  impressive  speaker.  Never- 
theless Paul  was  "apt  to  teach"  in  the  best  sense.  His  words 
conveyed  his  thoughts  which  flowed  out  from  a  soul  on  fire  with 
love  to  Christ  and  desire  to  save  souls.     Therefore  no  preacher 
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of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  ever  had  greater  success  in  win- 
ning souls  than  Paul.  And  since  his  time,  many  faithful  minis- 
ters who  were  not  "popular"  or  "eloquent"  or  "sensational"  in 
the  modern  sense  of  those  words,  have  proved  themselves  to  be, 
like  Paul,  "apt  to  teach,"  and  have  been  blessed  with  abundant 
fruits  in  their  ministrv. 

Fourth.  Candidates  intended  for  the  Christian  ministry 
must  be  men  who  "have  a  good  report  from  them  tljat  are  with- 
out." This  is  insisted  on  in  the  inspired  word  (1  Tim.  iii.  7) 
with  a  distinctness  and  emphasis  which  may  well  challenge  our 
earnest  attention.  The  expression,  otto  rwv  t^udev,  is  too  general 
and  broad  to  authorise  us  to  confine  the  meaning  only  to  those 
outside  of  the  ministerial  office.  It  must  mean  outside  of  the 
visible  Church,  which  is  the  power  that  receives  and  tries  and 
inducts  the  minister.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  Timothy  him- 
self we  read  only  that  he  "was  well  reported  of  by  the  brethren 
that  were  at  Lystra  and  Iconium,"  (Acts  xvi.  2)  at  the  time  when 
Paul  received  him  into  the  ministry.  But  this  very  fact  gives  a 
wider  meaning  to  (nrd  Tijv  e^udev,  "by  those  outside,"  as  here  used 
in  the  Letter  from  Paul  to  this  same  Timothy.  Therefore  the 
teaching  of  the  word  is,  that  candidates  for  this  high  office  must 
be  well  reported  of  both  by  the  Church  and  the  world.  To  gain 
such  double  and  apparently  incongruous  testimony  may  not  be 
easy,  but  it  is  necessary  if  the  candidate  is  to  be  admitted  to  the 
ministry  of  Christ.  Of  course,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  candidate 
must  stand  well  with  the  world  because  he  is  "of  the  world"  and 
worldly  in  his  spirit  and  character.  That  would  run  counter  to 
all  the  spiritual  and  heavenly-minded  qualifications  elsewhere 
required  in  such  candidate,  and  which  have  been  heretofore  dwelt 
upon  herein.  It  is  not  meant  that  any  ridicule  or  scoff  or  inso- 
lence of  the  worst  part  of  the  world  cast  upon  him  as  a  "saint" 
is  to  be  regarded  by  the  Church  as  any  reason  against  his  admis- 
sion to  her  ministry.  They  may  sometimes,  and  with  proper 
discriminations,  be  regarded  as  testimonies  in  his  favor.  But  the 
true  meaning  is,  that  he  must  have  a  good  report  from  the  world 
as  to  those  virtues  which  the  world  and  the  Church  unite  in  ad- 
mitting to  be  virtues,  such  as  honesty,  truth-telling,  integrity  in 
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business  so  for  as  he  has  come  into  contact  with  worldly  business, 
courtesy  and  proper  attention  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others, 
and  that  sober-minded  prudence  and  sound  judgment  as  to  world- 
ly affairs,  the  want  of  which  "those  that  are  without"  are  not  slow 
to  detect,  and  to  impute  to  ministers  as  a  serious  hindrance  to 
their  usefulness  in  their  high  vocation. 

Fifth.  Having  completed  the  survey  of  such  qualifications 
in  candidates  as  the  New  Testament  requires  YntYiQV  ?i^  condition% 
precedent — as  foundations  for  their  subsequent  training  than  as 
that  training  itself,  we  are  now  to  examine  the  teachings  of  this 
inspired  word  as  to  the  actual  education  or  studies  through  which 
the  candidate  must  pass  before  he  can  be  rightfully  and  safely 
endued  with  the  ministerial  office.  Therefore,  next  we  say  that 
the  Scriptures  require  him  to  be  well  acquainted  with  and  able 
to  use  his  own  language,  his  own  vernacular,  as  a  ready  vehicle 
of  thought.  Even  if  he  is  to  be  a  foreign  missionary  and  preach 
to  the  heathen,  he  ought  first  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his  own 
language,  because  otherwise  he  will  never  be  able  to  deliver  in  a 
foreign  tongue  thoughts  which  have  theretofore  always  presented 
themselves  in  the  words  of  his  own  language.  All  the  apostles 
and  primitive  ministers  were,  in  a  very  real  and  important  sense, 
foreign  missionaries.  But  we  must  carefully  note  that  before 
they  were  miraculously  and  for  a  tempory  purpose  taught  other 
tongues,  they  had  all  learned  their  own  native  tongues,  and  those 
who  had  attended  upon  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ  had  heard 
in  that  native  tongue  (the  Syro-Chaldaic)  which  he  used,  lucid, 
beautiful,  and  soul-moving  discourses  and  parables  which  they 
were  expected  afterwards  to  use  in  teaching  their  hearers.  Mark 
V.  41;  vii.  34;  xv.  34;  Acts  ii.  1-11;  xxi.  40;  xxii.  1,  2 ;  1 
Cor.  xiv.  passim.  But  in  general  the  minister  is  expected  to 
"preach  the  word"  in  the  language  of  his  own  country.  He  is 
therefore  to  master  that  language,  its  grammar,  its  rhetoric,  and 
so  much  of  its  literature  as  will  best  enable  him,  with  his  oppor- 
tunities and  in  his  sphere,  to  proclaim  salvation  by  expounding 
the  holy  word  to  those  to  whom  he  ministers.  He  is  never  ex- 
cusable for  using  false  grammar,  or  incoherent  rhetoric,  or  offen- 
sive pronunciation  or  emphasis.     For,  while  many  in  his  congre- 
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gation  may  not  be  thereby  offended,  one  or  two  or  three  may  be, 
by  such  violations  of  the  purity  of  their  language,  so  shocked  and 
■wounded,  that  all  the  teachings  and  appeals  of  the  sermon  will 
be  lost  to  them,  and  their  only  recollections  of  it  will  be  painful 
and  discouraging.  The  inspired  words  of  God  never  violate  the 
laws  of  sound  grammar  or  rhetoric.  If,  from  time  to  time  an 
eUipsis  or  unwonted  construction  occurs,  causing  obscurity  to  hu- 
man minds,  it  is  susceptible  of  final  vindication,  and  is  intended 
only  to  increase  the  disposition  to  study  the  word. 

Sixth.  The  candidate  for  the  high  functions  of  the  Chris-  \ 
tian  ministry  is  required  by  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  study  tlie  original  languages  in  which  the  inspired 
word  was  written.  He  is  not  required  so  perfectly  to  master 
those  languages  as  to  be  able  to  read  them,  speak  them,  and  write 
them  as  well  as  he  can  his  own  vernacular.  Neither  is  he  re- 
quired so  to  study  them  as  to  become  a  professed  philologist  there- 
in and  to  spend  his  days  and  nights  in  studying  their  diffi^iulties 
and  niceties.  All  that  ought  to  required  is  that  he  shall  diligent- 
ly study  the  grammar,  the  constructions,  and  the  vocabularies  of 
those  languages  until  he  is  able,  with  such  reasonable  aid  of  lex- 
icon and  grammar  as  he  may  provide  for  himself,  to  test  the 
translation  into  the  forms  of  his  own  language,  which  the  received 
or  any  revised  version  may  give  of  any  passage  of  the  Older 
New  Testament,  and  to  obtain  from  his  examination  such  sugges- 
tions and  aids  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  using 
or  authorising  the  original  words  as  may  help  him  rightly  to  ex- 
pound to  his  congregation  the  word  of  truth. 

Less  than  this  cannot  ordinarily  be  required  of  the  candidate, 
consistently  with  the  teachings,  direct  or  inferential,  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  known  that  the  inspired  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  originally  recorded  in  Hebrew.  The  few  pas- 
sages from  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  which  appear  in  Chal- 
dee  or  East  Aramaic,  are  so  little  difierent  from  the  pure  Hebrew 
of  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  very  small  additic^ifal  study 
is  needed  for  them.  And  all  the  inspired  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament are  in  Greek  ;  for  if  a  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was   ever  in  existence,   it  has  long  since  disappeared. 
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Therefore,  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  and 
the  reading  and  careful  grammatical  examination  of  considerable 
portions  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  those  languages 
respectively,  is  indispensable  to  the  candidate  who  intends  to  con- 
form his  education  to  the  New  Testament  standard.  For  tliat 
standard  lays  down  the  fixed  rule  that  the  great  duty  of  the  min- 
ister of  Christ  is  to  "preach  the  wor'd ;"  and  by  the  word  is 
meant  the  inspired  word  of  God ;  all  those  Scriptures  which  are 
given  by  i'nspiration  of  God,  and  are  "profitable  for  teaching,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness ;  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  complete,  furnished  completely  unto  every 
good  work."  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.  It  is  obviously  impossible  that  a 
man  unacquainted  with  the  original  tongues  in  which  the  inspired 
Scriptures  were  given,  shall  know  that  he  is  "preaching  the 
word."  For  if  he  be  compelled  to  trust  entirely  to  a  translation, 
he  may  be  preaching  the  word  of  man,  and  not  the  word  of  God, 
and  no  means  are  in  his  hands  to  avoid  this  grave  error. 

In  the  New  Testament,  s/a:  distinct  verbs  are  used  in  expressing 
the  duties  of  the  minister  in  proclaiming  the  salvation  of  Christ. 
These  verbs  are  all  significant ;  and  although  they  are  all  used 
in  reference  to  the  same  high  duty,  they  all  stand  apart,  each  with 
its  own  separate  meaning.  In  order  to  obtain  all  the  light  as  to 
the  education  of  candidates  which  the  inspired  Book  furnishes, 
we  must  pass  these  six  words  in  review  before  us.     They  are  : 

Evayyell^iij,  to  evangelise,  to  declare  the  glad  tidings. 

KT]i>haao)^  to  herald,  to  proclaim  as  a  herald. 

fiuVwKu,  to  teach,  in  the  widest,  purest  sense. 

fiaOr/Tevo),  to  disciplc,  to  instruct  as  a  disciple. 

Traukvcjj  to  train  up,  to  educate  as  a  child. 

KaTTjxto),  to  sound  out,  to  instruct  orally. 

Of  these,  the  first  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  fifty-seven 
times;  the  second,  Mty-mne;  the  third,  ninety  ;  the  fourth,  four 
times ;  but  its  deiuyative  noun,  /xnOf^rr/g,  a  disciple,  is  used  tAvo  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  times  ;  the  fifth,  twelve  times,  and  the  sixth, 
eight  times.  This  simple  recital  of  facts  will  plainly  manifest 
how  important  the  subject  of  education  for  the  ministry  is  in  the 
view  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     And  from  every  one  of  these  words 
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thus  used  to  indicate  the  function  of  teaching,  which  is  the  para- 
mount function  of  the  Christian  minister,    the  duty  of  acquiring  . 
a  competent   knowledge  of  the   original   languages  of  inspired 
Scripture  is   legitimately    derived.     For    the   gospel — the  glad 
tidings  of  Christ,  the  Messiah,  and  of  salvation  through  him — 
appear  in  the  Old   Testament  from  Genesis  to  Malachi.     They 
appear  in  forms  gathering  brighter  and   brighter  light  in  type 
and  emblem  and  slain  lamb  and  sprinkled  blood  and  in  Him  who 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities, 
and  who  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows,  until,  in 
the  closing  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  comfort  our  souls  with 
the  coming  light  of  the   Sun  of  Righteousness  with  healing  in 
his  wings.     How  are  these  premonitions  of  the  gospel — the  glad 
tidings — to  be  understood  and  brought  out  in  their  divine  force, 
without  knowledge  of  the  vehicle  and  form  of  holy  thought  which 
originally  conveyed  them  ?     And  the  word  meaning  "to  proclaim 
as  a  herald,"  gives  the  true  idea  of  the  Christian  minister.     He 
is  not  a  priest  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  every  true 
Christian  is  a  priest.     He  is  a  herald,  commissioned  by  the  court 
of  heaven- to  proclaim  terms  of  peace  and  reconciliation  to  the 
revolted  province  of  earth.     These  terms  are  set  forth    in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  all  their  inspired  fulness  of  meaning.     No 
herald  ever  employed  has  been  considered  competent,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  earth,  unless  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  language  in  which  the  commission  and  terms  of  peace  in- 
trusted to  him   by  his   sovereign  were    expressed.     The  word 
()»W(T/cw,  teach,   necessarily  implies  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
original  languages  of  Holy  Scripture ;  for  how  shall  a  man  teach 
who  has  not  learned ;  and  how  shall   he  learn  if  he  be  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  the  very  words  which  the  Holy  Spirit  originally 
used  or  suggested  in  conveying  the  messages  of  God  to  man  ?   The 
word  meaning  "to  instruct  as  a  disciple"  is   still  stronger  in  its 
inferential  requirement.     For  the  disciple  is  not  only  one  who 
has  entered,  by  gospel  invitation,  the  school  of  dhrist,  but  who 
continues  in  it  as  a  learner  through  all  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and 
for  his  continuous  instruction  the  minister  needs  all  the  lessons, 
illustrations,  analogies,   precepts,   warnings,   and  promises    that 
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he  can  draw  from  the  holy  word  in  its  entirety ;  and  how  shall  he 
master  these,  if  he  know  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  in 
which  they  were  originally  written  ?  The  word  meaning  "to 
train  up,  to  educate  as  a  child,"  is  equally  strong  in  its  exaction 
on  this  point ;  for  all  experience  has  shown  that,  in  order  to  edu- 
cate a  child,  a  deeper  insight  into  the  true  nature,  both  of  the 
pupil  and  of  the  truths  to  be  taught  to  him,  is  required  in  the 
teacher  than  in  the  case  of  an  adult.  The  teacher  ought  not  to 
attempt  to  teach  the  child  Hebrew  and  Greek  ;  but  he  must 
himself  read  and  understand  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in  order  to 
draAv  out  the  genuine  teachings  of  the  word  of  God  ;  to  distil 
them  to  their  purest  essence ;  and,  in  that  form,  to  saturate 
in  them  the  young  and  receptive  mind,  so  that  they  shall  never 
be  forgotten.  And  finally,  on  these  six  expressive  words,  that 
which  means  "to  sound  out,  to  instruct  orally,"  conveys  the  in- 
most idea  of  "preaching  the  word,"  rather  than  reading  it,  or 
reading  discourses  founded  on  it,  and  presupposes  a  competent 
knowledge  of  that  word,  Avliich  can  only  be  obtained  by  know- 
ing its  original  forms,  and  what  ideas  they  convey. 

But  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  even  a  more  potent  require- 
ment on  this  point  than  any  yet  presented.  '  Paul,  in  his  Second 
Letter  to  Timothy,  exhorts  him  thus :  "Study  to  show  thyself 
approved  unto  God  ;  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth."  2  Tim.  ii.  15.  (N.  B.  The 
revised  version,  1881,  is  pitiably  faulty  on  this  verse.)  The 
original  Greek  here  is  very  significant :  bpOnrofiovvTa  tuv  Uyov  rfj^ 
ciAyHtinr.  The  idca  indelibly  impressed  is,  "cutting  straight,"  or 
"cutting  correctly,"  or,  in  the  happy  words  of  our  common  version, 
"rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth."  Now,  the  lesson  here  con- 
veyed is,  that  the  minister  of  Christ-shall,  by  previous  study,  know 
how  to  divide  aright  that  marvellous  book  called  "The  Bible,"  so 
as  to  understand,  himself,  and  to  teach  to  his  hearers  its  true  mean- 
ing, and  each  meaning  in  its  true  proportion  and  in  its  relation  to 
other  truths.  To  do  this  aright,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  orig- 
inal forms  of  the  inspired  teaching  is  indispensable,  and  is  even 
more  important  now  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Paul  and  Timothy. 
For,  in  our  day,  every  version  of  the  Holy'Scriptures  in  common 
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use  has  been  divided  up  into  chapters  and  verses,  by  well-mean- 
ing but  uninspired  men ;  and  though  their  work  has,  in  general, 
been  well  done  and  has  contributed  much  to  the  convenient  study 
of  the  word ;  yet  in  many  instances  the  division  has  been  not  only 
not  rights  but  specially  unfortunate,  so  as  to  obscure  the  meaning 
intended  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  this,  the  only  adequate  remedy 
is  such  knowledge  of  the  inspired  original  and  of  its  meaning  as 
will  enable  the  candidate  for  the  ministry  rightly  to  divide  the 
word  of  truth.  ■  '  ^-  >       ,u 

Seventh.  The  New  Testament  teaches  to  the  visible  Church, 
not  in  direct  and  express  words,  nor  by  any  necessary  inference 
from  such  words,  but  by  suggestions  and  intimations  which  the 
Church  ought  to  notice,  that  her  candidates  for  the  ministry 
ought  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language. 
Althougli  no  part  of  the  inspired  Scriptures  was  originally  re- 
corded in  Latin,  yet  facts  pointed  at  and  statements  made  in  those 
Scriptures  tend  to  prove  that  a  knowledge  of  that  language  ia 
needed  by  the  man  who  is  to  teach  the  truth  of  God,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  conflicting  errors  and  falsehoods  which  man 
lias  invented  and  sought  to  maintain  as  truth.  It  was  not  with- 
out a  profound  and  far-reaching  lesson  that  the  Holy  Spirit  hasi 
inspired  the  Evangelists  Luke  and  John  to  record  the  fact  that 
the  Roman  Procurator,  Pilate,  caused  a  superscription  to  be  placed 
over  the  head  of  our  Lord  and  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  even 
while  he  was  yet  alive  and  hanging  on  the  cross,  "lifted  up  and 
to  draw  all  men  unto  him,"  John  iii.  14,  15;  viii.  28  ;  xii.  32; 
and  that  this  superscription  declared  him  to  be  King  of  the  Jews, 
and  was  written  in  three  languages — in  Hebrew  and  Greek  and 
Latin.  Luke  xxiii.  38  ;  John  xix.  20.  No  hesitation  is  here 
felt  in  declaring  that  this  fact  is  testified  to  by  Luke  as  well  as 
by  John.  It  is  true  that  the  learned  Doctors  Westcott  and  Hort 
exclude  this  statement  from  the  text  of  Luke,  in  their  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  on  which  the  revised  version  of 
1881  is  supposed  to  be  founded.  But  the  principles  of  recension 
confessedly  acted  on  by  these  erudite  editors  have  never  yet 
gained  the  assent  of  the  best  students  of  the  holy  text,  and  have 
been  openly  condemned  by  many  such  students,  and  have  be- 
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trayed  those  editors  into  patent  errors  which  have  already  shaken 
faith  as  to  the  soundness  of  their  work,  and  of  the  English  ver- 
sion founded  on  it.  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort,  in  their  "notes  on 
special  readings,"  give  no  reasons  for  excluding  this  statement 
from  the  text  of  Luke;  and  as  the  "Textus  Receptus"  and  the 
most  generally  approved  editions  retain  them  in  Luke,  we  are 
not  yet  at  liberty  .to  discard  them.  The  very  fact  that  Luke 
gives  his  testimony  on  this  point  in  a  different  form  from  John's, 
is  evidence  of  original  and  independent  record. 

The  use  of  these  three  languages  on  this  occasion  by  Pilate 
was  doubtless,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  only  the  result  of  a 
desire  to  perpetrate  a  grim  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  the  Jews, 
and  to  give  it  currency  in  languages,  one  or  another  of  which 
would  be  intelligible  to  all  present.  But  the  declaration  of  the 
Kingsliip  of  Christ  thus  made  on  the  hill  of  Calvary,  and  re- 
corded in  Hebrew  and  Greek  and  Latin,  gave  to  those  three  lan- 
guages a  Christian  significance  never  afterwards  lost.  From  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John,  onward,  all  ministers  of 
Clirist  who  have  really  desired  to  be  Avorkmen  that  need  not  to  be 
ashamed,  have  diligently  studied  those  three  languages. 

And  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  other  teachings  tending  to 
show  the  value  and  importance  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  tongue  to  the  minister  of  Christ.  In  the  time,  of  our 
Redeemer's  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  and  in  the 
days  of  his  inspired  apostles,  Rome  had  become  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  and  she  continued  so  for  many  centuries  afterwards, 
and,  in  an  important  religious  sense,  claims  to  be  so  to  this  day. 
Paul  looked  on  the  city  of  Rome  and  her  secular  dominion,  which 
was  then  spread  over  most  of  the  civilised  world,  as  presenting 
the  fairest  of  fields  and  prospects  for  extending  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  Hence,  he  valued  very  highly  his  freedom  as  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  availed  himself  of  it  for  his  own  protection,  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  •  Acts  xvi.  37,  38 ; 
xxii.  25-29  ;  xxiii.  27.  In  all  his  previous  journeyings  and  evan- 
gelistic tours,  he  never  forgot  the  city  of  Rome,  and  always  made 
it  the  objective  point  towards  which  he  persistently  tended. 
Hence,  we  read  that  "Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,   when  he  had 
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passed  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  say- 
ins:  After  I  have  been  there,  I  must  also  see  Rome."  Acts 
xix.  21.  And  so  through  many  perils  by  land  and  by  sea,  he 
made  his  way  to  Rome,  and  long  abode  and  preached  there,  until 
the  gospel  of  Christ  had  even  penetrated  into  Caesar's  household. 
Philip,  iv.  22.  And  even  before  Paul  ever  visited  Rome,  that 
church  of  the  faithful  was  collected  in  that  city  to  whom  was 
addressed  from  Corinth  that  wonderful  Epistle  which,  in  all  sub- 
sequent ages,  has  moulded  the  religious  thinking  and  inspired 
the  hopes  of  the  people  of  God.  ^   >  V:    :-  ;h=  o « 

From  that  time  onAvard,  through  many  subsequent  ages,  Rome, 
her  influence,  and  her  language,  became  more  and  more  important 
in  their  bearing  on  the  Christian  Church.  The  Latin  language 
was  not  only  the  language  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  of  millions  in 
the  vast  empire  over  which  she  ruled  as  head,  but  during  the 
Dark  Ages,  and  the  dawning  light  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
clearer  light  of  the  Reformation  ages,  it  was  the  language  in 
which  all  Christian  thought  and  doctrine  and  admonition  found 
expression.  It  was  the  vehicle  for  conveying,  not  only  precious 
and  saving  truth,  but  pernicious  and  ruinous  error,  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men.  And  when  we  remember  how  large  a  part 
of  all  the  best  and  the  worst  of  human  thought  concerning  the 
truths. taught  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  especially  concerning  the 
doctrines  and  ethics  of  Christianity,  yet  retains  its  genuine 
original  form  only  in  compositions  existing  in  the  Latin  language, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  candidate  for  the  Christian  ministry 
can  be  soundly  prepared  for  his  work  without  any  knowledge  of 
this  tongue. 

But,  having  said  thus  much,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  also  to 
say  distinctly,  that  we  do  not  herein  claim  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment, either  by  express  words  or  by  good  and  necessary  infer- 
ence, teaches  that  the  visible  Church  is  bound  to  require  in  Jier 
candidates  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  in  order  to  their 
admission  to  the  ministry  of  the  word  and  ordinances.  Holy 
Scripture  often  suggests  and  intimates  as  desirable  and  important 
what  is  not  absolutely  required  as  a  duty. 

And  this  leads  us  logically  to  the  admission  of  the  right  which 
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the  visible  Church  has,  in  all  ages,  exercised  of  inducting,  in 
extraordinary  cases  and  for  extraordinary  reasons,  men  into  the 
sacred  office  and  functions,  who  are  not  fully  equipped  Avith  the 
needed  education,  but  Avho,  being  men  of  proved  piety  and  Chris- 
tian zeal  and  being  well  grounded  in  their  own  vernacular  and 
having  shown  themselves  to  be  "apt  to  teach,"  may  be,  in  extra- 
ordinary emergencies,  sent  forth  as  licentiates  or  evangelists  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  to  draw  sinful  and  needy  men 
into  his  kingdom.  This  provision  for  "extraordinary  cases" 
seems  to  find  its  sanction  in  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, and  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church.  Yet,  when  we 
come  to  look  at  the  actual  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament 
which  may  be  supposed  to  require,  or  at  least  to  justify,  such  ex- 
traordinary departure  from  the  safe  line  of  precedent,  established 
in  Holy  Scripture,  we  will  find  it  difficult  to  demonstrate,  by 
competent  evidence,  any  such  exception  to  the  sound  general 
rule. 

Those  who  contend  that  such  extraordinary  cases  ought,  in  our 
day,  to  be  so  much  recognised  and  acted  upon  as  to  become  the 
rule  instead  of  the  exception,  and  who  seek  to  support  such 
opinions  by  telling  us  that  even  the  Apostles  Peter  and  John  wpre 
spoken  of,  after  they  had  fully  entered  upon  their  ministry,  as 
"unlearned  and  ignorant  men,"  Acts  iv.  13,  will  find  the  ground 
they  thus  attempt  to  take  and  hold,  give  way  beneath  them. 
Peter,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  just  delivered  that  brief 
but  powerful  and  incisive  discourse  of  which  the  very  words  are 
recorded.  Ibid.,  verses  8-12.  Now,  it  does  so  happen  that  this 
short  discourse  is  not  only  on  fire  with  mingled  fact  and  logic  for 
Christ,  but  that  it  contains  a  quotation  from  the  cxxviii.  Psalm, 
and  quotes  it  in  sucli  form  as  to  show  that  Peter  was  not  only 
familiar  with  the  lessons  taught  by  the  lips  of  Christ  himself,  but 
familiar  with  the  Greek  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
This  certainly  was  not  the  vernacular,  the  rude  native  language 
of  Peter.  And  we  have  something  even  more  decisive  on  this 
subject.  Although  the  narrative  tells  us  that  the  "rulers,  elders, 
and  scribes"  had  perceived  that  Peter  and  John  were  "unlearned 
and   ignorant  men"    (the  epithets  used  are  aypd/n/mroi  kuI  Idiu-ai, 
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meaning  illiterate  and  private  men  ;  i.  e.,  men  in  a  private  and 
humble  sphere  of  life),  yet  it  is  evident  that  this  notion  had  been 
obtained,  not  from  what  they  saw  and  heard  of  Peter  and  John 
on  that  occasion,  but  from  what  they  had  otherwise  seen  or 
learned  about  them.  For  we  have  immediately  the  significant 
statement,  "and  they  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been 
with  Jesus.''  Here  was  the  fact  as  to  their  education.  They 
had  been  for  three  years  in  a  theological  seminary  taught  by 
Christ  himself!  And  their  education  had  been  completed  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  that,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  their  own  vernacular,  they  spake  all  tongues  of  peo- 
ples then  within  proximate  reach  of  the  gospel  call !  Were  these 
"unlearned  and  ignorant  men"  ?  When  such  men,  so  educated, 
shall  present  themselves  to  the  visible  Church,  and  ask  to  be  in- 
ducted into  the  ministry,  no  appeal  to  the  principle  of  "extraor- 
dinary cases"  will  be  needed  for  their  admission. 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  when  the  Church  is  requested 
to  dispense  with  the  education  required  by  the  New  Testament, 
and  to  admit  an  applicant  for  ordination  upon  the  ground  that  his 
is  "an  extraordinary  case,"  it  ought  to  be  proved  that  it  is,  in- 
deed, "extraordinary."  We  are  not,  in  this  brief  treatise,  deal- 
ing with  such  cases.  They  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  Church  as 
exceptions,  and  exceptions  like  angels'  visits,  "few  and  far  be- 
tween." Each  of  such  cases  must  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and 
be  separately  disposed  of.  Our  duty  now  is  to  continue  the 
presentation  of  the  form  and  the  substance  of  the  educational 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  required  in  the  New 
Testament.     Therefore  we  say  that — 

Eighth.  The  candidate  for  the  high  office  of  teacher  in  the 
Christian  Church  must,  by  careful  reflection  and  study,  acquire 
adequate  knowledge  of  mental  philosophy.  He  cannot  expect  to 
gain  the  attention  of,  and  influence  healthfully  the  minds  of, 
otliers,  unless  he  knows  the  faculties  and  powers  of  mind,  and 
especially  those  laws  which  regulate  association  of  ideas.  The 
New  Testament  has  its  own  system  of  metaphysics,  partly  ex- 
pressed in  plain  words,  partly  suggested  by  fair  inferences.  When 
Christ  our  Saviour  declared  that  the  first  and  great  command- 
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ment  of  the  law  is  "to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart 
and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind  and  with  all  thy 
strength"  (Matt.  xxii.  37;  Mark  xii.  30),  and  commended  the 
scribe  who  interpreted  his  words  as  meaning  "to  love  God  with 
all  the  heart  and  with  all  the  understanding  and  with  all  the  soul 
and  with  all  the  strength,"  he  recognised  those  distinctions  in  the 
spiritual  nature  which  mental  philosophy  designates  as  the  affec- 
tions, the  memory,  the  imagination,  or  representative  faculty,  the 
reason,  and  the  will.  Moreover,  without  some  sufficient  and  sys- 
tematised  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  or  spirit,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  study  intelligently  the  seventh  and  eighth 
chapters  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  led  the  great  apostle  into  the  very  "arcana"  of  the  human 
soul  in  its  fallen  state,  and  in  its  renewed  and  partially  sanctified 
state,  wherein  the  conflict  between  the  (ppdvrnia  rf/g  anpK6g,  the  spirit- 
ual product  of  the  flesh,  and  the  (j)f)6vTf/iia  tov  n.vEv/j.aTog,  the  spiritual 
product  of  the  Spirit,  begins  and  continues  unto  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  of  perfect  sanctification.  In  truth,  as  the  paramount 
function  of  the  minister  is  to  bring  human  souls  to  a  saving  re- 
ception of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  a  knowledge  of  the 
distinctions  between  intellect,  judgment,  memory,  imagination, 
aifections,  and  will,  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  enable  the  minis- 
ter to  expound  to  his  hearers  that  faith  of  the  heart  (Romans  x. 
10),  that  is,  of  the  whole  spiritual  nature — which  saves  the  soul, 
and  which  is  different  from  and  far  beyond  the  mere  assent  of  the 
intellect  to  the  historic  facts  concerning  Christ.  A  sound  sys- 
tem of  mental  philosophy,  therefore,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
knowledge,  and  of  all  faith,  whether  it  be  merely  intellectual 
assent,  or  the  faith  that  is  unto  righteousness  and  salvation.  And 
mental  philosophy,  in  its  widest  meaning,  embraces  a  knowledge 
of  logic,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  knowledge  of  the 
law^s  of  the  human  mind  soundly  applied  to  the  process  of  reason- 
ing from  premises  to  conclusions,  so  as  to  elicit  truth.  The  dis- 
courses of  Christ  and  the  inspired  letters  of  the  New  Testament 
exhibit  constant  illustrations  of  the  rules  of  sound  logic  applied 
to  the  conceded  facts  of  mind  and  matter. 

Ninth.  The  New  Testament,  by  necessary  implication,  requires 
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the  candidate  for  the  Christian  ministry  to  obtain  a  competent 
knowledge  of  mathematical  and  natural  science.  He  need  not, 
indeed,  aspire  to  be  either  a  finished  mathematician  or  a  profound 
scientist,  especially  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  word.  But  at 
the  time  when  Paul  lived  and  wrote,  Euclid  and  Hypsicles,  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  had  all  lived  and  written,  and  therefore  it  is  cer- 
tain that  exact  science  had  arisen  and  made  considerable  progress, 
and  that  natural  science  had  at  least  made  its  appearance.  And 
already  materialism,  which  denies  the  existence  of  Spirit,  and 
therefore  of  God  and  of  individual  immortality,  had  been  taught 
by  Democritus  and  Epicurus  of  Greece,  and  by  Lucretius  of 
Rome.  The  Greek  word  yvo)atq  had  already  passed  beyond  its 
primitive  meanihg  of  "knowledge,"  and  had  taken  to  itself  the 
idea  of  "science,"  in  its  modern  sense,  viz.,  knowledge  formulated 
into  system.  There  was  abundance  of  science  falsely  so  called  in 
the  civilised  world  then  as  there  is  now.  Hence  the  indispensable 
necessity  that  the  minister  of  Christ  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  true  science  and  false  science ;  and  the  only  effectual 
mode  of  doing  this  was  to  study  and  learn  true  science  ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  man  who  has  never  seen  and  carefully  examined 
true  and  honest  coins,  will  never  be  able  to  detect  their  counter- 
feits. 

Therefore  Paul,  by  necessary  inference,  admonishes  both  Tim- 
othy and  Titus  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  true  sci- 
ence. As  far  as  exact  science,  whether  arithmetical  or  geometri- 
cal, was  known  at  that  day,  it  was  as  true  then  as  it  is  now.  But 
natural  science  had  made  very  little  progress,  and  pretensions  to 
it  had  already  seduced  many  bright  minds  into  atheism  and  its 
inevitable  pollutions.  Hence  Paul  warns  Timothy  with  an  inter- 
jection of  solemnity :  "0  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  commit- 
ted to  thy  trust,  avoiding  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppo- 
sitions of  science  falsely  so  called,"  TTjq  ipevduvb/wv  yvQaeug.  1  Tim. 
vi.  20.  And  the  same  lesson  in  substance  is  repeated  in  chap.  i. 
4,  5,  and  iv.  7,  and  2  Tim.  ii.  14,  16,  23,  and  Tit.  i.  14 ;  iii.  9. 
The  word  rendered  "babblings,"  both  in  the  common  and  revised 
versions,  means,  literally,  "empty  sounds,"  "vain  disputings," 
and  conveys  a  lively  prophetic  idea  of  what  was  coming  from 
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false  science  in  our  age.  These  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so 
called,  led  men  away  from  divine  truth  in  that  age  as  in  this,  for 
we  read  in  the  succeeding  verse  as  follows  :  "which  some  prof ess- 
ing  have  erred  concerning  the  faith."  How  many  modern  'pro- 
fessors of  science  falsely  so  called  would  this  inspired  description 
include  ?  The  indirect  lesson,  therefore,  taught  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  the  candidate  for  the  Christian  ministry,  is  plain.  To 
detect  and  overthrow  the  errors  and  unchristian  teachings  of 
false  science,  he  must  study  and  know  true  science,  with  the  fixed 
assurance  that  no  truth  will  ever  be  finally  found  to  be  in  conflict 
with  a  sound  exegesis  of  the  word  of  God. 

Tenth.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  the  fact  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament, by  its  whole  tenor  and  its  special  teachings,  requires  the 
candidate  for  the  sacred  office  to  study  theology — that  is,  the 
knowledge  of  God — both  natural  and  revealed.  Inspiration  con- 
stantly testifies  that  the  intuitions  of  the  human  soul  and  the 
light  of  nature  suffice  to  teach  us  the  being  of  God,  the  leading 
attributes  of  his  nature,  the  substance  of  his  law,  our  duty  to 
obey,  our  dereliction  therein,  and  our  consequent  guilt  and  just 
condemnation.  Acts  xiv.  14-18  ;  xvii.  16-34  ;  Rom.  i.  18-32; 
ii.  1-16.  But  the  deepest  questionings  of  the  soul  and  the  voices 
of  nature  are  alike  impotent  to  reveal  how  a  sinner  may  be  saved; 
how  God  may  be  just,  and  yet  justify  the  ungodly.  This  "knowl- 
edge of  God"  can  only  be  learned  from  his  revealing  word,  ac- 
companied by  his  revealing  Spirit.  Therefore,  the  systematic 
study  of  what  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  concerning  God  and  his 
divine  Son  and  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  part  borne  by  each  in 
the  salvation  of  sinners — this  must  ever  be  the  duty  of  the  minis- 
ter of  Christ,  not  only  during  his  preparation  as  a  candidate,  but 
during  all  his  subsequent  career  as  a  herald  of  salvation.  John 
xvii.  3,  17,  20,  21;  Rom.  iii.  26 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  15,  16,  17. 

Eleventh.  From  this  required  study  of  the  holy  word,  the 
candidate  will  learn  all  of  the  science  of  ethics  that  he  needs,  es- 
pecially of  Christian  ethics,  which  he  must  seek,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible and  as  far  as  his  influence  will  extend,  to  substitute  for  every 
system  of  so-called  morality  taught  by  the  world.  There  is  no 
sound  foundation  for  morality  except  the  will  of  God,  which  is 
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the  active  expression  of  his  moral  attributes.  And  so  complete 
are  the  teachings  of  the  word,  so  vast  is  its  sweep  of  thought,  so 
manifold  are  its  illustrations,  and  so  minute  and  pointed  its  moral 
lessons  that  it  may  be  safely  declared  that  no  ethical  question  can 
arise  in  public  or  private  life,  in  society,  in  business,  in  recrea- 
tion, or  in  work,  to  which  this  inspired  word  does  not  furnish  a  . 
sound  and  sufficient  answer.     1  Peter  ii.  1—10. 

Twelfth.  This  holy  word  will  also  teach  the  candidate  all 
that  he  needs  to  know  on  the  subject  of  Church  government^  and 
it  is  his  duty  to  seek  for  full  instructions  on  this  question,  so  as 
not  only  to  confirm  his  own  preferences,  whether  they  be  tradi- 
tional or  acquired,  by  the  inspired  teachings  of  the  word  of  God, 
but  to  give  light  and  information  to  all  who  need  instruction  on 
this  subject.  1  Peter  iii.  15;  Romans  xiv.  5;  Acts  xiv.  23;  xx. 
17-31;  1  Tim.  v.  17;  Titus  i.  5-9;  1  Peter  v.  1-3. 

Thirteenth.  The  New  Testament  requires  the  candidate  for 
the  sacred  office  to  learn  especially  from  the  inspired  word  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  their  number,  essence,  nature, 
and  design,  in  order  that  when  he  comes  to  administer  them  as  a 
steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God  (1  Cor.  iv.  1)  he  may  be  able  so 
to  explain  and  unfold  and  apply  them  that  they  may,  being  ac- 
companied by  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God,  carry  with  them  grace 
and  mercy  to  the  recipients.  Mark  i.  14;  Luke  iii.  3;  xx.  4; 
Acts  xix.  4;  1  Peter  iii.  21;  Matt.  iii.  11;  Lukaiii.  16;  John 
i.  33;  Acts  viii.  38;  1  Cor.  i.  14-17;  Acts  ii.  38,  41;  viii.  16, 
36;  xvi.  15,  33;  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  etc.;  Mark  xiv.  22,  etc.;  Luke 
xxii.  19,  etc. ;  1  Cor.  xi. ;  John  vi. 

Fourteenth.  The  teachings,  examples,  and  discourses  set  forth 
in  the  New  Testament  all  admonish  the  candidate  for  the 
Christian  ministry  to  inform  himself  thoroughly  in  history^  both 
sacred  and  profane.  Christ  in  his  impressive  discourses,  deliv- 
ered while  he  was  on  earth,  constantly  referred  to  the  historical 
characters  and  events  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  did  not 
confine  his  lessons  to  the  strict  lines  of  Church  history.  Matt. 
V.  21-23,  33-36,  38,  39,  43;  x.  34-42;  xi.  20-24;  xii.  3-8, 
38-42;  XV.  1-10;  xix.  3-8;  xxiii.  1-4,13-18;  34-39.  Stephen, 
the  first  Christian  martyr,  in  his  strong  discourse  to  his  persecu- 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  4 — 5. 
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tors,  showed  by  an  extended  historical  review  the  dealings  of  God 
with  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  fur- 
nished by  the  person  and  character  of  Moses.  And  Paul,  James, 
Peter,  and  Jude  frequently  illuminated  their  divine  lessons  by  the 
light  of  past  history.  On  the  subject  of  Church  history  and  secular 
history,  we  cannot  better  sum  up  the  true  lessons  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament thanr  in  the  words  of  one  who  has  deeply  studied  them,  and 
who  knows  their  value.  He  says :  "  They  differ  as  Church  and 
state,  as  Christianity  and  humanity,  as  the  order  of  grace  and 
the  order  of  nature ;  yet  they  are  inseparably  connected,  and  the 
one  cannot  be  understood  without  the  other.  Among  the  Jews, 
the  spiritual  and  secular  history  together  form  one  history  of 
theocracy.  Both  currents  intermingle  in  the  Byzantine  empire, 
in  the  European  states,  and  the  Latin  Church  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  during  the  colonial  period 
of  America,  and  in  all  countries  where  Church  and  state  are 
united."  "The  study  of  history  enables  us  to  understand  the 
present,  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  past  and  the  germ  of  the  future. 
It  is  the  richest  storehouse  of  wisdom  and  experience.  It  is  the 
best  commentary  of  Christianity.  It  is  full  of  comfort  and  en- 
couragement. It  verifies  on  every  page  the  promise  of  the  Sa- 
viour to  be  with  his  people  always,  and  to  build  his  Church  on  an 
indestructible  rock.  It  exhibits  his  life  in  all  its  forms  and  phases, 
and  the  triumphant  march  of  his  kingdom  from  land  to  land  and 
generation  to  generation.  Earthly  empires,  systems  of  philo- 
sophy have  their  day;  human  institutions  decay;  all  things  of 
this  world  bloom  and  fade  away  like  the  grass  of  the  field ;  but 
tlie  Christian  religion  has  the  dew  of  perennial  youth,  survives 
all  changes,  makes  steady  progress  from  age  to  age,  overcomes  all 
persecution  from  without  and  corruption  from  within,  is  now 
stronger  and  more  widely  spread  than  ever  before,  directs  the 
course  of  civilisation,  and  bears  the  hopes  of  the  human  race." 
Dr.  Philip  Schaif,  in  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclop.  of  Bel.  Knowl., 
L,  480,  482. 

Fifteenth.  Finally,  the  New  Testament,  in  assigning  to  the 
minister  of  the  word  the  high  duty  of  preaching  the  gospel, 
proclaiming  salvation,  and  expounding  orally  the  inspired  Scrip- 
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tures,  requires  that  the  candidate  shall  study  and,  as  perfectly  as 
possible,  master  the  arts  of  composition  and  elocution.  He  ought 
to  learn,  by  previous  study,  reflection,  and  the  use  of  his  pen,  to 
construct  language  in  its  best,  most  incisive,  most  eifective  forms 
for  conveying  thought.  And  after  having  thus  faithfully  studied 
in  private,  he  ought  to  strive  to  deliver  orally  (not  by  reading, 
but  by  preaching)  the  thoughts  thus  prepared  to  his  hearers, 
with  such  earnestness,  fire,  and  magnetic  power,  and  with  such 
perfection  of  manner,  gesture,  pronunciation,  accent,  emphasis, 
and  ease,  as  will  give  all  the  human  elements  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
may  use  an d^  bless,  so  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free 
course  and  be.  glorified.  2  Thess.  iii.  1 ;  Acts  xviii.  28 ;  2  Cor. 
V.  11,  12,  20;  vi.  4-8;  1  Tim.  iv.  15,  16;  2  Tim.  ii.  14-16; 
iv.  1,  2 ;  Titus  ii.  15.  This,  at  the  least,  should  be  the  ideal  of 
every  faithful  minister — the  goal  to  which  he  should  constantly 
run,  and  to  attain  which  his  earnest,  persistent,  prayerful  eiforts 
should  be  directed. 

And  now,  having  laid  down  the  rules  and  principles  set  forth 
in  the  New  Testament  for  the  selection,  training,  and  education  of 
candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry,  the  question  may  well  arise: 
"Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  2  Cor.  ii.  16.  The  ten- 
dency of  many  in  the  visible  Church  is  to  ask :  "  Is  such  a  stan- 
dard practicable  ?  Is  it  not  too  high  ?  Ought  not  the  Church 
to  avoid  the  delays  necessarily  incident  to  a  scheme  of  education 
so  extended  and  complete,  and  to  send  out  her  ministers  with  less 
of  learning,  less  of  intellectual  culture,  if  she  be  satisfied  only 
that  they  are  truly  pious  and  regenerate  men?"  And  already  this 
theory  of  a  lower  standard  has  taken  form  and  method ;  and  the 
inquiry  is  pressed  on  the  Church  whether  she  ought  not  to  be 
content  to  ordain  and  induct  her  ministers  when  they  shall  be 
furnished  simply  with  the  elements  of  a  sound  English  education? 

To  this  we  answer :  No  !  never !  unless  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  prepared  to  reject  the  authority  of  her  divine  Master,  to  throw 
oiF  his  laws,  and  to  discard  the  teachings  of  himself  and  of  his 
inspired  apostles  and  holy  men  who  wrote  the  New  Testament, 
Avho  spake  and  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

That  the  Church  has  not  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  her 
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duty  in  her  aggressive  movements  upon  the  world,  is  only  too  ap- 
parent, and  is  frankly  admitted.  That  her  subordinate  officers 
and  functionaries,  her  ruling  presbyters,  her  lay-readers,  her  dea- 
cons, her  stewards,  have  not  put  forth  the  powers  and  energies 
for  impressing  and  converting  fallen  souls  which  legitimately  be- 
long to  such  officers,  and  which  it  is  their  solemn  duty  to  exercise, 
is  sadly  true,  and  is  the  cause  of  a  large  part  of  the  inefficiency 
attributed  to  the  visible  army  of  God.  And  that  her  private 
members  (each  of  whom  has  the  warrant  of  holy  Scripture  for  pro- 
claiming to  others  the  joys  of  salvation,  and  seeking,  by  a  Chris- 
tian life  and  Christian  counsels,  to  bring  others  to  Christ,  Matt. 
V.  16 ;  1  Peter  iii.  1 ;  Rev.  xxii.  17)  have  fallen  far  below  the 
standard  of  their  duty,  is  too  plain  for  doubt. 

But  no  considerations  of  supposed  wisdom  or  expediency  or 
immediate  efficiency  can  justify  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the 
slightest  lowering  of  the  standards  of  training  and  education  for 
her  candidates  for  the  sacred  omce  required  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment either  in  express  words  or  by  good  and  necessary  inference 
from  such  words.  By  whatever  name  her  ministers  may  be  called, 
whether  pastors,  or  rectors,  or  evangelists,  or  preachers,  or  her- 
alds, or  teaching  presbyters  or  elders,  or  bishops,  or  ambassadors, 
or  angels  of  the  churches,  their  training  and  education,  in  order 
to  conform  them  to  the  requirements  of  the  New  Testament,  must 
be  in  substance  what  are  herein  laid  down.  So  far  from  being  low- 
ered, the  exigencies  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  inexorably  de- 
mand that  they  be  maintained. 

When  these  requirements  shall  be  disregarded  and  the  visible 
Church  shall  begin  to  admit  men  to  the  sacred  ministry  who  do 
not  conform  to  them,  then  on  her  brow  will  be  written  the  word 
"Ichabod":  "the  glory  will  have  departed  from  her;"  and  the 
world  will  immediately  begin  to  relapse  into  darker  ages  than  any 
it  has  yet  known.  R.  R.  HowisoN. 
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ARTICLE  III. 
MARRIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER.^ 

We  cannot  hope  to  exhibit  any  remarkably  original  or  novel 
views  in  elucidation  of  the  question  before  us — the  marriage  of  a 
man  with  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  The  subject  has  been 
so  long  before  the  Church,  and  has  been  so  thoroughly  looked 
into,  that  we  can  hope  to  present  no  view  of  it  that  may  not,  in 
some  form,  be  found  in  the  essay  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  nu- 
merous writers  upon  it.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to  present  that 
course  of  argument  that  has  determined  our  own  conclusions,  and 
which,  we  may  trust,  will  affect  the  judgment  of  others. 

The  word  of  God  is  the  only  authoritative  rule  with  us  for  the 
determining  of  moral  questions.  The  passages  of  Scripture  main- 
ly relied  on  by  those  who  think  such  marriages  as  we  have  under 
consideration  to  be  sinful,  are  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  xviii.  16, 
18,  and  xx.  21. 

On  the  citation  of  passages  from  Leviticus,  the  first  inquiry 
that  arises  is,  Are  the  teachings  and  directions  of  that  bookbind- 
ing upon  the  Christian  Church  ?  They  certainly  were  obligatory 
upon  the  Israelites ;  but  do  they  continue  of  authority  ? 

The  institutes  of  Moses  consisted  of  three  classes  of  law — the 
ceremonial,  the  civil,  and  the  moral  law. 

The  moral  law,  as  contained  in  the  tables  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, or  in  any  precept  elsewhere  found  that  necessarily  flows 
from  the  Decalogue,  or  that  fully  comports  with  any  of  its  be- 
hests,  is  unquestionably  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation. 

^This  article  was  presented  to  Charleston  Presbytery  in  April  last,  in 
the  form  of  a  report  from  a  Committee  previously  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  by  the  Presbytery  that  the 
Editors  of  the  Southern  Preshyterian  Review  be  requested  to  publish 
it  in  the  Review.  Althou<^h  at  the  meetinfi;  of  the  late  General  Atsembly 
it  appears  that  the  question  discussed  is  virtually  settled  in  our  Church, 
it  is  nevertheless  deemed  desirable  by  members  of  the  Presbytery  that 
the  article  be  published,  inasmuch  as  it  may  help  to  bring  some  who  are 
opposed  to  the  expungino;  of  the  law,  to  acquiesce  in  the  present  state  of 
the  matter  in  our  Church. 
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Moral  principle  is  unchangeable.  It  is  based  in  the  nature  and 
will  of  God;  and  to  it,  our  nature,  with  all  the  relations  he  created 
and  established  for  us,  is  adapted.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  two  other  departments  of  law.  They  were  enacted  for  tem- 
porary purposes.  When  the  occasion  for  their  application  ceased 
to  exist,  -they,  in  consequence,  ceased  to  be  obligatory. 

The  ceremonial  law,  in  all  its  aspects  and  bearings,  was  de- 
signed for  the  single  purpose  of  prefiguring  the  Christ,  the  Re- 
deemer that  was  to  come.  All  other  aims  that  were  to  be  effected 
by  it,  were  but  subsidiary  to  that  one  great  result.  It  fully  ac- 
complished its  purpose,  and  ceased  to  be  of  significance  when 
Jesus,  suspended  on  the  cross  in  the  agony  of  death,  said,  "It  is 
finished !  and  bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost." 

The  civil  law  was  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Israel- 
ites constituted  as  a  state.  It  consisted  of  laws  adapted  to  their 
peculiar  condition  and  needs;  and  except  when  they  involve  some 
essential  and  moral  precept,  are  in  no  respect  obligatory  on  other 
peoples.  They  ceased  to  be  of  force  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
municipal  organisation  of  the  Jgavs,  which  occurred  at  the  coming 
of  Shiloh.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  worthy  to  be  re-adopted 
by  peoples ;  but  the  obligation  ensuing  would  result  from  their  re- 
enactment,  not  from  their  being  embraced  in  the  Hebrew  civil 
code.  Any  moral  precept  found  amongst  these  laws  is  binding 
upon  us,  not  because  it  is  a  part  of  that  law,  but  because  it  flows 
out  of  that  other  great  department  of  law,  the  moral. 

Now,  the  passages  in  Leviticus  which  are  assumed  to  be  the 
law  regulating  marriage  are  a  section  of  the  civil  law,  and  what- 
ever be  their  import,  except  so  far  as  they  involve  moral  purity, 
are  no  more  binding  on  Christians  than  is  the  law  forbidding  the 
eating  of  swine's  flesh,  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  division  of  lands, 
the  sowing  of  mixed  seeds,  the  laAV  requiring  a  Sabbath  year's 
rest  to  be  given  to  the  land,  the  law  in  regard  to  the  cities  of  ref- 
uge, the  law  of  divorce,  and  many  other  laws.  These  views,  it  is 
presumed,  will  be  controverted  by  none. 

The  corollary  from  these  propositions  is  this:  Admitting  that 
these  laws  in  Leviticus,  to  which  we  have  referred,  relate  to 
marriage;  admitting  that  on   this  hypothesis  they  can  properly 
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be  construed  into  a  prohibition  to  the  Israelite  to  marry  his  de- 
ceased wife's  sister ;  still  such  prohibition  is  not  of  force  now, 
unless  it  can  also  be  shown  that  such  marriage^s  are  essentially 
immoral.  This,  we  apprehend,  cannot  be  done.  There  is  no  use 
in  appealing  to  the  sentiments  of  men  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter; they  are  as  discordant  as  are  the  northwest  and  southeast 
winds;  they  vary  accordantly  with  the  variant  circumstances 
under  which  the  men  have  been  reared.  One  will  declaim,  as 
with  holy  horror,  against  them,  as  though  they  were  a  violation 
of  all  the  finer  feelings  of  humanity  as  well  as  of  pure  morality; 
another  will  approve  of  them  as  connexions  eminently  proper  and 
becoming.  Our  only  sure  appeal  is  to  the  Scriptures.  "  To  the 
law,  and  to  the  testimony ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this 
word,  there  is  no  light  in  them."  What,  then,  say  the  Scrip- 
tures? Their  teaching  on  the  question  can  perhaps  be  more 
readily  ascertained  by  prosecuting  the  broader,  the  more  compre- 
hensive inquiry,  Is  there  any  moral  force  whatever  in  these  in- 
junctions in  Leviticus  ?  and  if  there  is.  What  is  it  ?  There  is, 
indeed,  great  moral  force  in  these  prohibitions,  when  rightly  inter- 
preted, as  we  shall  see,  but  in  no  degree  has  it  the  relation  to 
marriage  that  is  assumed.  t 

The  first  of  the  passages  preconceived  to  forbid  the  marriage 
of  a  man  to  his  deceased  wife's  sister  is  this,  "Thou  shalt  not 
uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  brother's  wife;  it  is  thy  brother's 
nakedness."  If  this  passage  be  understood  as  relating  to  mar- 
riage, it  must,  in  order  to  prove  by  it  that  marriage  with  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister  is  sinful,  be  shown  1st,  that  the  brother's  wife 
spoken  of  is  his  widow ;  2d,  that  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow 
is  incestuous,  and  therefore  under  any  circumstances  immoral; 
3d,  that  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow  is  equivalent  to  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  Neither  of  which  positions, 
we  apprehend,  can  be  established.  These  positions  we  will  con- 
sider in  inverse  order. 

First.  Is  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow  equivalent  to  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  ?  It  is  asserted  that  by  parity  of 
reason  it  is;  for  that  a  wife's  sister  is  of  the  same  degree  of  affin- 
ity to  a  man  as  is  a  brother's  wife.     This  statement,  with  the 
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Hebrew  law  before  us,  does  not  seera  to  us  valid;  but  from  that 
law  we  infer  rather  that  a  brother's  wife  stands  to  us  in  a  very 
different  category  from  that  of  a  wife's  sister.  The  connecting 
link  of  affinity  between  a  man  and  his  wife's  sister,  is  a  woman, 
his  wife ;  the  connecting  link  between  a  man  and  his  brother's 
wife,  is  a  man,  his  brother.  Now,  under  the  Hebrew  law, 
the  status,  the  rights,  relations,  and  influence  of  the  man  were 
very  different  from  those  of  the  woman.  Consequently,  that 
which  may  be  true  of  connexions  formed  through  the  one, 
may  not  with  equal  certainty  be  affirmed  of  connexions  formed 
through  the  other.  If  we  keep  not  this  difference  in  mind,  we 
may  in  our  deductions  be  led  into  error.  For  instance,  under 
the  law,  a  man  was  allowed  to  have,  at  the  same  time,  several 
wives;  by  parity  of  reason,  if  such  reasoning  were  valid,  a  woman 
should  be  allowed  to  have,  at  the  same  time,  several  husbands; 
but  that  was  not  the  case.  Again,  because  the  law  requires  that 
if  a  man  die  without  an  heir,  his  brother  shall  marry  his  widow 
and  raise  up  a  family  for  his  deceased  brother,  therefore,  by  par- ' 
ity  of  reason,  if  a  woman  die  without  an  heir,  her  sister  must  be 
married  to  her  husband  to  raise  up  a  family  for  her  deceased  sis- 
ter ;  but  that  was  not  the  case.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in 
this  case  there  was  a  special  reason  for  the  difference;  that  heir- 
ship came  through  the  husband,  not  through  the  wife.  Exactly 
so ;  and  that,  in  this  case,  destroys  the  parity  of  reasoning,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  for  special  and  obvious  reasons  in  each  case,  such 
reasoning  does  not  obtain.  This  failure  of  parity  of  reason  in 
any  one  case,  precludes  our  acceptance  of  the  statement  that  the 
prohibition  to  marry  a  brother's  widow  with  equal  force,  on  this 
ground,  forbids  one  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  If  it  be 
so,  i.  e.y  if  it  be  wrong  to  marry  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife,  it 
is  not  sustained  by  this  so-called  parity  of  reasoning. 

Secondly.  We  cannot  admit  that  this  passage  forbids  a  man  to 
marry  his  brother's  widow,  because  by  the  law  of  Moses,  Deut. 
XXV.  5,  a  man,  in  certain  conditions,  already  incidentally  advert- 
ed to,  is  required  to  marry  his  brother's  widow,  under  the  pen- 
alty, if  he  refused  to  do  so,  of  being  subjected  to  humiliating 
indignities — that  is,   "his  brother's  wife  shall  come  unto  him  in 
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the  presence  of  the  elders,  and  loose  his  shoe  from  oif  his  foot,  and 
spit  in  his  face,"  and  stigmatise  him  as  having  failed  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  one  in  his  relation.  Now,  we  cannot  believe  that 
God  would,  in  view  of  any  conditions,  or  for  any  reason,  specially 
for  the  merely  secular  object  of  retaining  the  inheritance  in  the 
ffimily,  ordain  a  law  that  involved  an  essential  immorality,  as  this 
manifestly  would  if  it  be  in  itself  morally  wrong  to  form  such  a 
connexion.     Evil  might  be  tolerated,  but  never  commanded. 

Thirdly.  We  must  believe  that  the  word  wife  in  the  prohibi- 
tion means  wife,  not  widow.  Yet  it  must  mean  widow  if  the  sub- 
ject of  the  prohibition  be  marriage ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it 
must  mean  widow  in  every  case  in  this  category.  For  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  there  could  have  been  gravely  embodied 
in  the  code  a  series  of  laws  forbidding  a  man  to  marry  certain 
female  relatives  while  their  husbands  were  still  living.  Indeed, 
the  force  of  the  deduction  from  this  passage  that  it  is  wrong  to 
marry  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  depends  wholly  on  the  assumption 
that  the  brother's  wife  spoken  of  is  his  widow.  Furtjher ;  if  the 
word  wife,  in  the  passage  before  us,  means  widow,  and  a  man  is 
forbidden  to  marry  his  brother's  widow,  it  follows  that  a  neigh- 
bor's wife  that  is  spoken  of  in  one  of  these  laws  must  mean  his 
widow,  and  consequently  a  man  is  forbidden  to  marry  any  widow. 
That  would  be  simply  preposterous,  and  directly  contrary  to  what 
every  where  in  the  Bible  is  admitted  as  right  and  proper. 

The  prohibition  in  the  passage  before  us  in  regard  to  a  brother's 
wife,  and  in  regard  to  the  wife  of  any  one  of  the  kindred  speci- 
fied, whatever  it  be,  is  a  prohibition  of  such  connexion  with  her 
while  the  husband  is  still  living. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  understand  this  passage,  or  any  part 
of  the  paragraph  in  which  it  is  contained,  except  in  one  case  only 
in  which  the  phraseology  employed  is  wholly  diflferent,  as  speak- 
ing even  in  the  remotest  degree  of  marriage.  The  paragraph  or 
section  of  laws,  is  a  series  of  special  prohibitions  of  illicit  sexual 
intercourse.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  case  just  mentioned,  and 
fully  explains  the  seeming  anomaly  of  that  case,  in  which,  while 
at  one  time  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow  is  supposed  to  be 
forbidden,  at  another  time  such  marriage  is  enjoined.     The  seem- 
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inglj  contradictory  laws  are  rendered  harmonious  when  we  regard 
illicit  intercourse  as  the  thing  prohibited  in  the  one  case,  while 
marriage  in  the  other  case  is  enjoined. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  If  these  laws  relate  to  illicit  intercourse, 
why  such  special  prohibitions  when  there  was  before  the  people 
one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  that  covered  every  case,  z,  e.^ 
"Thou  shalt  n(5t  commit  adultery"?  It  is  not  for  us  to  explain 
the  repetition  of  laws.  There  is  in  the  second  chapter  following 
the  one  before  us,  an  almost  identical  repetition  of  the  laws  we  are 
now  considering.  There  was,  no  doubt,  sufficient  reason  for  such 
repetition.  But  we  may  remark,  that  for  the  special  expression 
of  the  laws  before  us,  there  was  a  special  and  obvious  reason  to 
be  found  in  this :  the  sanctity  of  domestic  intercourse  is  specially 
to  be  guarded.  The  violation,  in  this  way,  of  the  confidence  en- 
gendered in  it  is  a  crime  far  more  heinous  than  simple  adultery, 
and  is  worthy  to  be  branded  as  it  here  is  (and  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently more  specially  note)  with  a  special  term  of  infamy.  It  is 
a  crime  here  put  in  the  same  category  with  sodomy  and  bestiality. 
We  may  add,  as  some  judicious  writers  have  suggested,  that  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  Hebrews  were  at  this  time  living,  temp- 
tations to  evil  in  this  direction  were  specially  imminent.  They 
were  in  the  wilderness,  dwelling  in  tents,  in  closer  and  more 
familiar  intercourse  than  they  would  be  were  they  in  settled 
homes,  dwelling  in  houses  more  commodious.  This  unavoidable 
familiar  intercourse  needed  to  have  special  guards  thrown  around 
it,  that  that  confidence  amongst  members  of  the  same  family, 
which  is  so  necessary  to  domestic  happiness,  might  be  in  no  dan- 
ger of  being  violated.  Still  further;  violations  of  chastity  in  these 
relations,  as  (on  our  interpretation  of  the  passage)  it  is  expressly 
stated,  were  prevalent  vices  amongst  the  peoples  with  whom  they 
were  about  to  come  in  contact,  and  for  which  those  peoples  were 
to  be  expelled  from  the  land,  yet  by  coming  in  contact  with  whom 
the  Israelites  might  be  contaminated. 

This  view  of  the  character  of  the  forbidden  acts  is  beyond  ques- 
tion established,  as  appears  to  us,  by  the  signification  of  the  He- 
brew word  JlTni^j  which  is  the  emphatic  word  in  these  sentences. 
It  is  the  word  in  our  version  translated  nakedness.  It  imports 
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lewdness,  not  marriage.  The  equivalent  word  in  the  Septuagint, 
in  every  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  these  passages,  is  aaxriiioahvri, 
which  signifies  that  which  is  unseemly,  discreditable,  base,  dis- 
graceful. The  signification  given  by  Bretschneider  is  1,  dis- 
honor; 2,  abase  action,  specially  in  illicit  love;  3,  pudenda  (or 
that  which  one  should  be  ashamed  of).     ^ 

That  the  word  mi5'>  when  it  is  employed  as  the  subject  of  the 
verb  to  uncover^  as  it  is  here  employed,  signifies  illicit  intercourse, 
appears  in  its  use  universally  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  needless 
to  multiply  quotations.  Take  a  passage  from  Ezekiel  xvi.  36, 
"Thou  hast  discovered  thy  nakedness  through  thy  whoredoms." 
The  same  reappears  in  ch.  xviii.  18.  Here  the  phrase,  to  un- 
cover, or  to  discover  nakedness,  is  employed  as  equivalent  to 
whoredom.  Indeed,  it  is  confidently  asserted  by  proficient  schol- 
ars that  there  is  not  a  single  example  in  the  Scriptures  in  which 
the  phrase  has  the  sense  of  marriage,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to 
have  that  signification  in  the  passages  we  are  considering,  which, 
in  view  of  the  argument  before  us,  it  would,  if  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  be  difficult  to  do.  Moreover,  if  marriage  had  been  in- 
tended in  these  passages,  there  is  a  word  in  the  Hebrew  express- 
ing that  relation  clearly,  and  an  equally  unambiguous  equivalent 
phrase,  both  devoid  of  any  in]putation  of  impurity,  and  both  in 
common  use.  Why,  instead  of  these  expressions,  should  a  phrase 
signifying  only  crime  and  disgrace  have  been  employed  ?  It  is 
wholly  incredible  that  Moses  would  have  employed  such  terms  to 
designate  that  relation  which  on  divine  authority  is  pronounced  to 
be  "honorable  in  all." 

There  are  some  who  lay  considerable  stress  on  the  fact  that  in 
Leviticus  xx.  21,  "If  a  man  shall  take  his  brother's  wife,  it  is  an 
unclean  thing :  he  hath  uncovered  his  brother's  nakedness,"  the 
term  take,  a  part  of  the  phrase  equivalent  to  marriage,  is  used. 
But  besides  that  this  passage  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  law  given 
in  ch.  xviii.  16,  and  therefore  must  have  the  same  signification 
with  that,  the  term  take  does  not  when  alone,  as  it  is  in  this  pass- 
age, necessarily  mean  marriage.  Its  meaning  is  dependent  on  its 
connexions.  "  The  word  never  imports  marriage  of  its  own  force : 
never  without  being  connected  with  the  word  wife  as  its  subject,  ex- 
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pressed  or  necessarily  implied;  and  that,  not  as  in  this  case,  the 
wife  of  another."  Thus,  to  *'take  to  wife,"  or  "to  take  a  wife,"  un- 
mistakably means  marriage;  but  other  connexions  make  it  signify 
uncleanness.  As  in  Ezek.  xvi.  32,  by  its  connexions  it  is  used 
to  express  adultery — "the  wife  that  committeth  adultery,  -that 
taketh  strangers  instead  of  her  husband."  The  use  of  the  word 
take,  as  signifying  marriage,  appears  in  the  18th  verse  of  ch. 
xviii.  of  Leviticus:  "Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  unto  her  sister," 
etc.,  a  passage  which  we  shall  presently  have  under  consideration. 

It  is  an  effectual  way  to  test  the  import  of  a  sentence,  to  sub- 
stitute in  it  for  a  questionable  word  or  phrase,  a  word  or  phrase 
unequivocally  expressive  of  the  meaning  it  is  supposed  to  convey. 
If  the  substitution  make  not  sound  sense,  it  becomes  manifest 
that  we  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  If,  there- 
fore, "to  uncover  nakedness"  signifies  "to  marry,"  let  us  make 
the  corresponding  substitution.  Take  this  sentence,  "Thou  shalt 
not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  father's  brother  ;  thou  shalt  not 
approach  to  his  wife."  For  this  read,  "Thou  shalt  not  marry  thy 
'father's  brother;  for  this  thou  wouldst  do  in  approaching  to  his 
wife."  Or  take  this  :  "Thou  slialt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of 
thv  father's  wife;  it  is  thv  father's  nakedness."  For  this  read; 
"Thou  shalt  not  marry  thy  father's  wife  ;  for  that  would  be  mar- 
rying thy  father."  Or  this:  "The  nakedness  of  thy  father,  or 
the  nakedness  of  thy  mother,  thou  shalt  not  uncover."  For  this 
read :  "Thou  shalt  not  marry  thy  father ;  thou  shalt  not  marry 
thy  mother."  You  see  the  effect  of  the  substitution  is  prepos- 
terous. 

But  if  the  substituted  Avord  gives  the  true  meaning  of  the 
original  word,  it  will  make  sound  sense  in  all  its  applications. 
Now,  according  to  the  lexicons,  "to  uncover  the  nakedness"  of 
one,  signifies  "to  dishonor"  that  one.  Let  us  try  this  substitute 
thus :  "Thou  shalt  not  dishonor  thy  father's  brother  ;  for  this 
thou  wouldst  do  in  approaching  to  his  wife."  "Thou  shalt  not 
dishonor  thy  father's  wife ;  for  that  would  be  to  dishonor  thy 
father."  "Thou  shalt  not  dishonor  thy  father;  thou  shalt  not 
dishonor  thy  mother."  Here  is  good  sense ;  lucid,  forcible.  The 
crime  forbidden  is  of  the  deepest  dishonor,  the  deepest  disgrace 
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to  all  concerned.     In  dishonoring  the  wife,  the  husband  is  dis- 
honored. /:      :    •     -:  s. 

As,  therefore,  the  terms  so  freely  employed  in  these  statutes 
are  such  as  convey  only  the  idea  of  a  disgracefully  criminal  con- 
nexion, we  infer  that  they  are  not  such  terms  as  would  have  been 
used  if  the  design  had  been  simply  to  point  out  that  degree  of 
relationship  within  which  marriage  might  not  be  contracted.  We 
hence  conclude  that  this  passage  has  no  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion before  us. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  other  passage 
that  is  regarded  as  forbidding  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  de-  ' 
ceased  wife's  sister.  That  passage  is  this  :  Lev.  xviii.  18.  "Neither 
shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to  vex  her,  to  uncover  her 
nakedness  beside  the  other,  in  her  life-time."  This  passage  is  the 
one  to  which  we  have  referred  as  unmistakably  signifying  mar- 
riage. "Take  a  wife,"  as  we  have  noted,  has  no  other  meaning. 
Yet  this  marriage,  though  real  marriage,  is  impure.  Therefore, 
the  other  phrase,  "to  uncover  nakedness,"  which  is  used  to  char- 
acterise criminal  intercourse,  is  appended  to  indicate  that  such 
marriage  is  no  better  than  the  grossest  incest.  Notice  that  this 
phrase  is  here  only  appended  to  characterise  such  a  marriage.  It 
is  not,  as  in  the  other  passages,  the  leading,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
term  employed  to  designate  the  relation. 

The  special  inquiry  that  arises  is.  What  kind  of  marriage  is 
that,  or  between  what  parties  formed,  that  is  designated  by  the 
phrase  "take  a  wife  to  her  sister"  ?  There  are  those  who  tell  us 
that  the  term  "sister,"  as  here  employed,  signifies  only  "one 
who  is  an  equal,  or  one  who  is  in  the  same  relation  ;  they  are  sis- 
ters by  position."  This  gloss  is  put  upon  the  passage  to  make 
it  signify  this  :  "Whilst  having  one  wife,  thou  shalt  not  take  an- 
other." They  regard  the  statute,  therefore,  as  designed  only  to 
prohibit  polygamy.  , 

But  this  certainly  cannot  be  its  purpose,  because,  in  another 
portion  of  these  same  statutes,  polygamy  is  recognised  as  existing, 
as  being  a  thing  common.  And  without  rebuke,  without  any  in- 
timation of  disapproval,  a  law  is  given  simply  to  regulate  poly- 
gamy, as  in  Deut.  xxi.  15 :  "If  a  man  have  two  wives,  one  beloved 
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and  another  hated;  and  they  have  borne  him  children,  both  the 
beloved  and  the  hated;  and  if  the  first  born  son  be  hers  that  was 
hated,  then.it  shall  be,  when  he  maketh  his  sons  to  inherit  that 
which  he  hath,  that  he  may  not  make  the  son  of  the  beloved  first 
born  before  the  son  of  the  hated,  which  is  indeed  the  first  born  ; 
but  ho  shall  acknowledge  the  hated  for  the  first  born,  by  giving 
him  a  double  portion  of  all  that  he  hath ;  for  he  is  the  beginning 
of  his  strength  ;  the  right  of  the  first  born  is  his." 

Besides  this,  we  know,  from  the  history  of  this  people,  that 
polygamy  was  common  amongst  them.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
practice  as  it  prevailed  before  the  promulgation  of  this  law, 
Gideon,  so  highly  esteemed  of  his  people,  and  so  manifestly 
favored  of  God,  had,  as  the  record  states,  "threescore  and  ten 
sons,  of  his  own  body  begotten,  for  he  had  many  wives."  Elka- 
nah,  the  father  of  Samuel,  pious  and  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God  as  he  was,  "had  two  wives ;  the  name  of  the  one  was  Han- 
nah ;  the  name  of  the  other,  Penninah."  David  had  many  wives. 
Indeed,  the  limit  to  the  number  of  wives  a  man  might  have  seems 
to  have  been  determined  only  by  his  ability  to  support  them.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  David  knew  of  any  law  forbidding  the  hav- 
ing of  more  than  one  wife  at  the  same  time.  Had  he  known  of 
such  a  law,  he  certainly  would  have  obeyed  it.  He  was  a  man 
"after  God's  own  heart;"  and  the  law  of  his  God  was  his  "medi- 
tation day  and  night."  To  know  of  such  a  law,  yet  to  violate  it, 
would  have  been  iniquity  of  heart  and  life.  But,  said  he,  "If  I 
regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me ;  yet 
verily  he  hath  heard  me."  We  find  David  lamenting  many  sins; 
some  of  them  heinous  sins ;  yet  never  does  he  give  any  intima- 
tion that  he  regarded  this  habit  of  his  life  as  a  sin.  It  was  not 
till  the  time  of  Christ  that  the  original  law  of  creation  was  re- 
vived, and  polygamy  authoritatively  pronounced  a  sin. 

W^hat,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  prohibition  before  us, 
"Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  in  her  life-time"  ?  It 
is  this :  that  a  man  having  a  wife  shall  not,  while  she  is  living, 
marry  her  sister.  The  burden  of  the  prohibition  hes  on  these 
two  clauses,  which,  by  leaving  out  all  adjuncts  we  have  quoted  in 
juxtaposition,  viz.,  "wife  to  her  sister,  in  her  life-time."  "Wife  to 
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her  sister" — as  it  means  not  the  having  of  more  than  one  wife, 
must  mean,  and  mean  only,  the  taking  of  a  woman  for  your  wife, 
whose  sister  is  already  your  wife.  The  clause,  "to  vex  her," 
implies  the  evil  that  would  result  from  such  a  marriage.  The 
clause,  "in  her  life-time,"  is  full  of  meaning,  as  bearing  on  the 
subject  under  consideration.  Does  not  the  prohibition  to  marry 
a  wife's  sister  in  the  wife's  life-time  imply  that  after  her  death 
such  a  marriage  is  admissible  ?  It  is  a  prohibition  under  certain 
definite  conditions.  If  the  conditions  do  not  exist,  the  prohibi- 
tion has  no  force.  This  passage,  then,  so  far  from  forbidding  one 
to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  by  the  strongest  possible  im- 
plication authorises  such  a  marriage. 

There  is,  then,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  no  impurity  in  the 
marrying  of  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  If  this  is  not  a  fair  and 
just  interpretation  of  the  passage,  we  know  not  wbere  the  unfair- 
ness is. 

Why  is  it  that  the  marrying  of  two  sisters  at  the  same  time  is 
chnracterised,  as  in  this  passage  it  is,  by  the  term  of  infamy  ?  We 
will  not  specifically  assign  a  reason  ;  that  is  needless.  But,  what- 
ever be  the  reason,  it  ceases  to  be  of  force  on  the  death  of  the  first 
sister.  "A  woman  which  hath  a  husband  is  bound  by  the  law  of 
her  husband  as  long  as  he  liveth  ;  but  if  her  husband  be  dead, 
she  is  loosed  from  the  law  of  her  husband.  So,  then,  if,  while 
her  husband  liveth,  she  be  married  to  another  man,  she  shall  be 
called  an  adulteress;  but  if  her  husband  be  dead,  she  is  free 
from  that  law ;  so  that  she  is  no  adulteress,  though  she  be  mar- 
ried to  another  man."  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  law 
which  forbids  the  marriage  at  the  same  time  of  two  sisters,  ceases 
to  be  of  force  on  the  death  of  the  first  sister. 

It  may  be  said  that,  in  the  former  part  of  this  dissertation  we 
objected  to  parity  of  reasoning  from  husband  to  wife,  and  that  the 
same  objection  will  apply  to  reasoning  thus  from  wife  to  husband. 
But  not  so.  For  that  was  reasoning  from  the  greater  privileged 
person  to  the  less,  while  this  is  reasoning  from  the  less  privileged 
person  to  the  greater.  Examples  of  this  greater  privilege  in  the 
husband  were  cited  ;  as  that  while  the  husband,  under  the  He- 
brew law,  was  allowed  to  have  more  than  one  wife,  the  wife  was 
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restricted  to  the  having  of  one  husband.  We  may,  therefore, 
with  perfect  propriety,  say,  "If  the  wife  be  loosed  from  the  law  of 
her  husband  by  his  death,  at  least  as  fully  is  the  husband  loosed 
from  the  law  of  his  wife  by  her  death." 

We  conclude,  in  view  of  the  whole  argument,  that  even  if  the 
Hebrew  polity  were  to  its  full  import  binding  on  us,  there  was  in 
it  no  statute  forbidding  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  deceased 
wife's  sister. 

But  the  gospel  is  more  stringent  as  to  the  law  of  marriage  than 
was  the  Mosaic  law,  as  evinced  in  this,  that  monogamy,  a  mar- 
riage between  one  man  and  one  woman,  the  original  law,  was 
restored;  and  divorcement  was  allowed  only  in  a  single  class  of 
unfaithfulness.  It  might,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  be  in- 
ferred that  like  stringency  would  prevail  in  regard  to  the  question 
before  us — the  marriage  of  a  man  with  the  sister  of  his  deceased 
wife,  if  there  be  any  impurity  in  such  a  marriage.  But  on  this 
subject  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  gospel.  The  gospel,  on 
its  promulgation,  went  forth  to  nations  and  peoples  amongst 
whom  such  marriages  were  admissible,  were  common.  Yet  there 
is,  in  the  whole  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  not  one  word  of 
disapproval. 

It  might  be  said  in  reply,  that  amongst  the  nations  this  custom, 
by  its  universal  prevalence,  had  grown  to  be  a  politico-social  cus- 
tom ;  that,  therefore,  interference  with  it  would  array  against  the 
gospel  all  the  power  and  hostility  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  op- 
position of  the  people.  Consequently,  that  the  gospel  "winked 
at"  the  matter.  But  the  gospel  is  not  a  time-serving  scheme.  It 
does  not  blink  at  crime  because  it  is  afraid  to  rebuke  it.  It  un- 
hesitatingly levelled  its  shafts  at  "wickedness  in  high  places,"  as 
well  as  at  prevalent  wickedness  amongst  the  people,  such  as  drunk- 
enness, debauchery,  adultery,  dishonesty,  violence,  murder ;  and 
against  every  one  that  "maketh  or  loveth  a  lie."  Idolatry,  char- 
acteristically, was  so  interwoven  with  the  authority  of  the  state, 
that  to  attack  idolatry  was  to  arouse  the  vengeful  power  of  the 
state.  Yet  the  gospel  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  idolatry  in 
unmeasured  terms.  No ;  the  fact  that  neither  our  Lord  nor 
his   apostles  ever  uttered  a  word  against  such  marriages,  and 
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specially  so  when  at  least  one  proper  occasion  for  the  utterance  of 
such  a  rebuke  occurred,  when  the  Jews  propounded  to  our  Lord 
the  question  touching  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  brother's 
wife,  evinces  that  in  such  marriages  there  is  nothing  to  reprove. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  rebuke  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Herod,  for 
having  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  is  such  direct  denunciation.  But, 
for  the  moment,  admitting  that  a  brother's  wife  is  equivalent  to  a 
wife's  sister,  no  such  denunciation  of  the  case  in  hand  can  be 
affirmed  in  face  of  the  fact  that,  as  Josephus,  Book  18,  chap.  5, 
informs  us,  he  took  her  from  his  brother  by  treachery  and  strata- 
gem, and  had  her  for  his  wife  while  her  husband  was  still  living. 
His  own  wife,  also,  though  repudiated,  was  living. 
.  NoV,  if  in  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  prohibition 
of  such  marriages,  how  is  it  that  such  marriages  ever  came  to  be 
prohibited  by  ecclesiastical  law  ?  It  is  easy  enough  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  inquiry.        •       ■ 

Says  an  able  writer:  "Although  in  the  New  Testament  we  find 
no  prohibition  of  such  marriages  by  Christ ;  although  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  apostles  discountenanced  them,  or  that  in  the 
primitive  Church  they  were  condemned,"  it  came  to  pass,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  centuries,  that  "Christians,  in  the  spirit  of 
Oriental  enthusiasm,  became  dissatisfied  with  Christian  principles 
of  ethics,  and  invented  for  themselves  new  rules  of  continence 
(and  of  piety  in  general),  which  Grod  never  imposed.'-  And,  we 
may  add,  so  far  so,  indeed,  as  to  brand  the  second  marriage  of 
a  widower,  no  matter  how  far  remote  from  him  might  be  the  wo- 
man whom  he  married,  as  "legal  adultery."  They  taught, 
still  further,  that  celibacy  and  absolute  continence  was  neces- 
sary to  the  attainment  of  holiness.  The  Romish  Church,  through 
which  the  error  in  question  became  entailed  on  Protestant 
Christendom,  when  it  was  constituted,  finding  such  notions  in 
vogue,  adopted  and  fostered  them ;  and  with  a  still  greater  refine- 
ment of  fanaticism  conceived  what  is  called  spiritual  afiinity, 
which,  as  they  taught,  was  contracted  in  the  sacraments  of  bap- 
tism and  confirmation.  According  to  this  chimerical  affinity,  a 
man  may  not  marry  his  god-daughter,  nor  her  mother,  nor  her 
sister,  nor  her  cousin.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  4 — 6. 
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the  doctors  was,  whether  the  prohibition  should  extend  only  to 
the  fourth,  or  be  made  to  embrace  the  seventh,  degree. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  law  of  marriage  was  in  great  degree 
expurgated  ;  but  such  is  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  cling 
to  superstitions  of  long  standing,  and  such  was  the  respect  paid 
to  the  convenience  of  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Catherine,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur,  that  the  pro- 
hibition was  retained  by  several  of  the  Protestant  States  and 
Churches  of  the  period. 

The  laws  of  States,  and  the  mind  of  the  Church  have,  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  undergone  a  great  change,  and  many 
Churches  and  States  have  repudiated  this  error  of  the  ages. 

In  1851  there  was  instituted  in  England  a  society  havirfg  for 
its  object  the  purging  of  the  English  municipal  law  of  this  error. 
The  society  is  called  "The  Marriage  Reform  Association."  It  is 
composed  of  persons  distinguished  for  their  scholarship  or  their 
position.  By  their  influence,  the  matter  was  in  1858  brought 
under  consideration  in  Parliament.  The  lower  house  voted  to 
rescind  the  law ;  the  house  of  Lords,  however,  dissented.  In 
1862,  the  same  thing  was  repeated,  the  house  of  Commons  voting 
for  repeal,  the  house  of  Lords  sustaining  the  law.  The  members 
of  the  Reform  Association  are  concerned  in  this  matter,  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe,  because  of  any  bearing  it  has  on  their  per- 
sonal relations.  They  profess  to  regard  the  law  as  a  grave  error, 
and  as  injurious  in  its  effects  upon  the  community.  Therefore 
have  they  continued  their  efforts  to  have  it  repealed.  Their  num- 
ber is  constantly  increasing,  and  their  influence  extending.  They 
have  caused  the  question  of  repeal  to  be  several  times,  of  late 
years,  renewed  in  Parliament.  In  the  last  vote  that  was  taken, 
besides  that  the  Commons  voted  strongly  for  repeal,  the  Lords, 
in  a  house  of  260  members,  gave  a  vote  of  128  in  favor  of  repeal, 
132  in  the  negative.  A  change  of  three  votes  to  the  affirmative 
would  have  reversed  the  result,  and  throughout  the  British  do- 
minions the  prohibitory  law  would  have  been  abolished. 

The  Provinces  of  Great  Britain  by  no  means  follow  the  lead- 
ing of  the  mother  country  in  retaining  the  law.  The  Dominion 
of  Canada  has  lately  rescinded  it ;  and  the  Queen  has  declined  to 
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disallow  the  annulling  act,  or  as  we  say  in  this  county,  to  veto  iti 
We  may  here,  in  passing,  remark,  that  it  is  affirmed  by  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  know,  that  her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  and 
also  the  Prince  of  Wales,  are  in  favor  of  full  liberty  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  only  importance  we  attach  to  this  fact  is,  that  the  opin- 
ions of  these  royal  personages  are  formed,  in  all  prpbability  under 
the  advisement  of  those  who  are  learned  on  the  subject.  Per- 
haps a  more  important  fact  is  this,  that  of  the  almost  nine  mil- 
lions of  square  miles  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  the  people  of 
nearly  seven  millions  of  square  miles  have  either  annulled  the 
prohibitory  law,  or  refused  to  enact  it. 

All  the  Protestant  States  of  continental  Europe,  we  are  in- 
formed, have  annulled  the  prohibition. 

Although,  in  this  country,  under  the  colonial  regime^  the  pro- 
hibitory statute  was  universally  in  force,  there  is  now  no  such 
law  on  the  statute  books  of  any  one  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union. 

Of  the  Churches,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland 
has  repealed  the  prohibition;  likewise  have  the  Protestant 
Churches  on  the  Continent. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  America,  with  which  our 
Church  enjoys  such  close  fraternal  relations,  and  with  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  our  Church  so  cordially  agreed  to  cooperate  in 
Church  work,  in  1843  repealed  the  prohibitory  law. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  which,  if  in  any  "Church 
in  our  land,  a  law  or  canon  prohibiting  such  marriages  might  be 
expected  to  be  in  force,  has  no  statute  or  article  of  belief  touch- 
ing the  matter.  Their  house  of  Bishops  did  some  years  ago, 
recommend  their  clergy  to  follow  the  English  law  in  such  cases. 
But  we  are  informed  by  one  of  their  best  informed  clergymen, 
that  this  is  not  regarded  as  of  authority  in  the  Church ;  that  it  is 
merely  a  recommendation,  and  that  some  even  of  the  bishops,  as 
well  as  the  body  of  the  clergy,  ignore  it  in  their  practice,  and 
determine  their  action  by  their  personal  convictions. 

There  is  no  law  prohibiting  such  marriages  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  nor  in  the  Baptist  Church,  nor  amongst  the 
Congregational  churches;  nor  in  the  Lutheran  Church;   nor,  we 
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presume,  in  any  Church  in  our  land  except  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  North  and  South,  and,  it  may  be,  in  one  or  two  of  its 
congeners.  We  stand  almost  alone  in  America,  and  in  Protes- 
tant Christendom,  in  upholding  this  mythical  dogma  of  Rome 
and  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

We  cannot  but  regard  the  action  of  our  Church  on  this  subject, 
or  rather  that  of  the  "Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,"  of  which  at  the  time  we  were  a  constituent  part, 
and  through  which  we  derived  our  existence,  as  singularly  infeli- 
citous, because  so  remarkably  inconsistent. 

The  first  act  that  we  note  was  in  1782,  by  the  United  Synod 
of  New  York  and  Philadelpliia,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  but  which,  being  the  act  of  the  whole  Church 
then  existing,  is  an  authoritative  precedent.  In  the  case  of  the 
marriage  of  a  man  with  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  parties  to  the  mar- 
riage to  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  from  which  for  their  mar- 
riage they  had  been  debarred,  in  the  language  of  the  record, 
"After  full  and  deliberate  discussion  the  question  was  put,  'Shall 
these  parties  be  capable  of  Christian  privileges,  their  marriage  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding?'  the  question  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  a  large  majority."  The  Synod  adds,  "Neverthe- 
less the  Synod  in  consideration  that  such  marriages  are  of  ill  re- 
port in  many  parts  of  the  Church,  do  recommend  it  to  their  peo- 
ple to  abstain  from  them,  in  order  to  avoid  gross  offence."  They 
base  their  advice,  and  it  is  mere  advice,  not  on  this,  that  it  is 
contrary  to  Scripture,  nor  even  on  this,  that  it  is  contrary  to  our 
standards  to  contract  such  marriages,  but  on  this,  that  public 
opinion  is  against  them  ! 

Again,  the  United  Synod  in  1783  "recommended  to  their  mem- 
bers [i.  e.,  to  their  ministers)  to  abstain  from  celebrating  such 
marriages  and  to  discountenance  them  by  all  means  in  their 
power."  Mark,  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  was  only  a  recom- 
mendation ;  and  that  recommendation  was  based,  so  far  as  Scrip- 
ture is  concerned,  on  what  they  themselves  regarded  as  doubtful 
authority,  for  thus  they  say,  "  Although  the  marriage  of  a  man 
to  two  sisters,  one  after  the  death  of  the  other,  may  not  be  a  direct 
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violation  of  the  express  words  of  the  Levitical  law,  yet  as  it  is 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  general,  and 
may  through  the  prejudices  or  generally  received  opinion  of  the 
members  of  our  Church,  be  productive  of  very  disagreeable  con- 
sequences," etc.  This  certainly  plants  the  standard  of  Christian 
morals  and  practice  on  a  very  insecure  basis.  Nothing  is  more 
uncertain,  more  unreliable,  than  public  prejudice  and  opinion, 
whether  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it.  And,  as  to  "the  custom  of 
the  Protestant  Churches  in  general,"  whatever  it  is  worth,  it  is 
now,  as  we  have  shown  (after  sober  second  thought  and  considera- 
tion), wholly  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

The  only  inquiry  with  the  Church  should  be,  as  several  times 
we  have  said.  What  says  the  word  of  God  in  the  case  ?  If  there 
be  clearly  ascertainable  instruction  in  the  word  of  God,  follow  it; 
if  not,  take  no  step,  assume  no  position,  maintain  no  attitude, 
under  the  dictation  of  public  prejudice  and  opinion. 

In  1810,  "A  reference  from  Bethel  church,  S.  C,  was  over- 
tured"  (we  quote  from  the  record),  "requesting  the  decision  of  the 
Assembly  in  regard  to  a  case  in  which  a  person  had  married  the 
sister  of  a  deceased  wife.  On  motion.  Resolved,  That  this  refer- 
ence be  answered  by  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  of  1804."  The 
only  case  that  was  before  the  Assembly  in  1804  was  that  of  James 
Gaston,  which,  though  it  appears  under  a  different  category,  we 
must  suppose  to  be  the  case  cited.  The  principle  involved  in  the 
decision  of  that  case  is  thus  expressed  :  "The  Assembly  cannot 
advise  to  annul  such  marriages,  or  pronounce  them  to  such  a  degree 
unlawful  as  that  the  parties,  if  otherwise  worthy,  should  be  de- 
barred from  the  privileges  of  the  Church." 

In  1821,  the  most  that  the  General  Assembly  was  willing  to 
affirm  in  a  case  then  before  it,  was  this  :  "In  the  opinion  of 
this  General  Assembly,  the  marriage  of  a  man  to  his  deceased 
wife's  sister  is  highly  inexpedient."  Again:  "This  Assembly  is 
by  no  means  prepared  to  decide  that  such  marriages  are  so  plainly 
prohibited  in  Scripture  as  necessarily  to  infer  the  exclusion  of 
those  who  contract  them  from  church  privileges." 

This  was  reaffirmed  in  1822. 

Yet  in  1842,  in  the  case  of  Rev.  McQueen,  and  again  in  1848, 
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in  the  case  of  Ruling  Elder  John  Cathey,  the  Assembly  sustained 
the  action  of  the  lower  courts  in  their  suspending  from  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Church  these  persons  who  had  contracted  such  mar- 
riages. 

The  specially  notable  case  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Church  from  1842  to  1845,  was  one  of  the  instances  just  ad- 
verted to — that  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  McQueen,  of  Fayetteville 
Presbytery,  N.  C.  Mr.  McQueen  was,  as  was  universally  said  of 
him,  a  minister  of  otherwise  unexceptionable  character.  Having 
married  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  he  was  for  this  deposed 
from  the  ministry  by  his  Presbytery,  and  debarred  from  church 
communion.  The  sentence  of  the  lower  court  was  sustained  by 
the  General  Assembly.  But  in  1845,  only  three  years  later,  the 
Assembly,  on  the  ground  that,  by  the  submission  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Queen to  the  decree  of  deposition,  the  ends  of  discipline  had 
been  attained,  directed  the  Fayetteville  Presbytery  to  restore 
him  to  his  former  standing.  The  Presbytery  accordingly  placed 
him  reetus  in  ecclesia. 

■  Now,  the  anomaly  of  the  action  in  this  case  is  twofold :  1st.  The 
deposition  of  Mr.  McQueen,  and  his  suspension  from  church  privi- 
leges, is  contrary  to  previous  decisions  as  quoted  above.  2d.  While 
the  Assembly,  in  concurrence  with  the  judgment  of  his  Presbytery, 
degrades  Mr.  McQueen  from  the  clerical  office  for  what  it  regards 
as  crime  that  renders  him  unworthy  of  that  office,  and  while  he 
is  still  unrepentant  for  that  reputed  crime,  and  continues  to  live 
in  the  practice  of  that  so-called  crime,  it  restores  him  in  full  to 
his  office !  The  Constitution  of  the  Church  decides  that  Avhile 
crime  continues,  there  can  be  no  restoration  to  Christian  privi- 
leges or  standing.  Its  language,  in  Chap.  24,  Sec.  4,  is  emphat- 
ically this  :  "Such  incestuous  marriages  can  never  be  made  law- 
ful by  any  law  of  man  or  consent  of  parties,  so  that  those  persons 
may  live  together  as  man  and  wife." 

Dr.  Thornwell,  Works,  Vol.  IV.,  page  493,  commenting  on 
the  case  of  Mr.  McQueen,  says :  "According  to  the  Constitution 
of  our  Church,  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  deceased  wife's 
sister  is  null  and  void,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  parties  are 
incompetent  to  make  the  contract.     The  only  satisfactory  evi- 
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dence,  therefore,  which  can  be  furnished  that  the  parties  have 
repented,  consists  in  separation  ;  they  cannot  live  together  as  man 
and  wife.  It  is  just  as  wicked  to  perpetrate  the,  contract  as  to 
make  it.  Hence,  according  to  our  standards,  Mr.  McQueen  has 
never  repented,  and  the  ends  of  discipline  have  never  been  an- 
swered in  the  punishment  to  which  he  has  submitted.  He  is  as 
guilty  to-day  as  he  was  before  the  Presbytery  deposed  him."  Dr. 
Thornwell  continues :  "If  the  law  of  our  Church  is  more  strin- 
gent on  this  subject  than  that  of  the  Bible,  it  ought  to  be  changed ; 
but  as  long  as  we  profess  to  believe  that  our  standards  faithfully 
exhibit  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  our  practice  and  our  creed  ought 
to  be  consistent."  If  we  act  otherwise,  "we  make  our  Church 
the  jest  of  the  mocker  and  the  scoff  of  the  profane."   "         '    >^v 

This  view  of  Dr.  Thornwell  is  eminently  just.  We  do  not  un- 
derstand him  as  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  our  Church 
as  a  thing  in  itself  wrong  ;  nor  as  giving  the  slightest  intimation 
of  his  judgment  for  or  against  it  on  its  own  merits.  But  he 
forcibly  shows  that  the  restoration  of  Mr.  McQueen  was  a  prac- 
tical ignoring  of  the  law.  In  our  view,  it  was  a  practical  annul- 
ling of  the  law.       '  .  ,;  v-     r- 

The  highest  court  of  our  Church  further,  by  its  treatment  of 
and  by  its  direction  for  the  official  conduct  of  ministers  in  the 
premises,  virtually  again  makes  null  and  void  the  law  of  the 
Church.  We  reason  thus:  If  it  be  a  crime  for  a  man  to  marry 
his  deceased  wife's  sister,  it  is  also  criminal  for  a  minister  to  "aid 
and  abet"  the  parties  in  their  doing  wrong,  by  his  performing  for 
them  the  marriage  ceremony.  Again,  as  he  acts  professedly  under 
the  authority  of  Gcd  and  in  the  name  of  God,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  State,  by  his  act  he  proclaims  the  divine  sanction  to  that  which 
the  law  of  our  Church  asserts  to  be  incestuous.  Yet  no  one  of 
our  ministers  has  ever  been  arraigned  for  thus  aiding  and  abet- 
ting crime,  nor  for  thus  arraying  himself  against  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  Nor  does  our  Assembly  forbid  ministers  to  marry 
such  parties,  in  terms  such  as  should  be  used  to  prohibit  a  crim- 
inal act.  It  recommends  our  ministers  to  abstain  from  celebrating 
such  marriages,  and  that  mainly  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  be- 
cause public  opinion  is  against  them  !     This  is  a  strange  position. 
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It  despoils  the  law  of  all  right  of  magistracy  ;  it  is  a  lowering  of 
the  high  authority  on  which,  as  is  assumed,  the  prohibition  of 
our  standards  is  based,  to  that  of  the  variable  and  ever  varying 
current  of  public  opinion!  This  is,  indeed,  a  practical  voiding 
of  the  law. 

The  only  solution  of  the  inconsistent  action  of  the  highest 
court  of  our  Church  that  we  can  conceive  of  is,  that  those  whose 
business  it  was  to  vote  in  such  cases  were  perplexed.  They  were 
in  a  dilemma,  as  will  be  many  others  who  may  be  called  on  to  give 
a  verdict  on  the  marriage  of  some  offending  brother,  if  the  law  re- 
mains in  our  Book.  They  were  not  fully  convinced — as  the  As- 
sembly itself  frankly  says — that  there  really  is  divine  authority 
for  the  prohibition  ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  such  marriages  in  our  Book 
are  prohibited,  they  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  Still,  in  respecting  the  majesty  of  law, 
they  would  so  frame  their  action  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
doing  of  that  which  might  be  an  act  of  injustice,  whicli  might  be 
an  act  of  cruelty. 

This  certainly  was  amiable,  and  challenges  our  admiration ; 
but  still  the  question  recurs,  As  the  law  in  our  Book  stands,  was 
it  right  ?  What  is  the  law  is  law  ;  and  the  administrators  of  law 
have  no  right  to  go  behind  the  law,  and  question  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  based. 

In  conclusion,  we  again  cite  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Thorn  well. 
*'Our  practice  and  our  creed  ought  to  be  consistent.  If  the  law 
of  our  Church  is  more  stringent  on  this  subject  than  that  of  the 
Bible,  it  ought  to  be  changed."  Our  conviction  is  that  the  law 
of  our  Church  on  this  "subject  is  without  support  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  expunged  from  our 
standards.  Ferdinand  Jacobs. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


THE   METAPHYSICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL   APPLI- 
CATIONS OF  INDUCTION  AND  ANALOGY. 

It  is  to  be^  lamented  that  Mr.  Mill,  after  teaching  so  much 
valuable  truth,  and  displaying  so  just  an  insight  up  to  this  point, 
should  then  assert  a  view  of  our  universal  judgment  of  cause, 
which,  if  true,  would  destroy  his  own  science.  He  believes,  after 
the  perverse  metaphysic  of  his  father,  Mr.  James  Mill,  and  of  : 
the  school  of  Hume,  that  the  mind  has  no  such  universal  a  priori 
judgments.  He  believes  that  our  general  judgment  of  cause  is  ' 
itself  empirical,  and  is  gotten  simply  by  combining  a  multitude  of 
inductions  enumerationis  simpUcis.  But  these,  he  admits,  are 
not  demonstrative  ;  and  the  whole  and  sole  use  of  all  the  canons 
of  induction  is  to  lead  from  these  invalid  colligations  to  certain 
truths.  And  he  has  confessed  that  this  is  only  done  by  assuming 
the  universal  law  of  cause ;  so  that  his  conception  of  the  whole 
inductive  logic  is  of  a  process  which  assumes  its  own  conclusion 
as  its  own  premise  !  That  he  is  not  misrepresented,  will  appear 
from  the  following  cititations  from  his  Logic,  Book  III.,  Chap. 
21  :  '.'As  was  observed  in  a  former  place,  the  belief  we  entertain 
in  the  universality  throughout  nature  of  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect,  is  itself  an  instance  of  induction,  and  by  no  means  one 
of  the  earliest  which  any  of  us,  or  which  mankind  in  general, 
can  have  made.  We  arrive  at  this  universal  law  by  generalisation 
from  many  laws  of  inferior  generality."  P.  100.  "Is  there  not, 
then,  an  inconsistency  in  contrasting  the  looseness  of  one  method 
with  the  rigidity  of  another,  when  that  other  is  indebted  to  the 
looser  method  for  its  own  foundation?"  P.  101.  "Can  we  prove  a 
proposition  by  an  argument  which  it  takes  for  granted?"  P.  96. 
This  question,  Mr.  Mill  then  says,  he  has  "purposely  stated  in 
the  strongest  terms  it  will  admit  of,"  in  order  to  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  a  belief  in  causation  as  a  necessary  intuitive  law,  and  to 
assert  his  (as  we  think  erroneous)  doctrine,  which  attempts  to 
make  the  inductive  process  prove  its  own  fundamental  premise. 
His  apology  for  this   violation  of  the  very  first  principle  of  logic 
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and  common  sense  is,  that  the  belief  in  causation,  while  only  an 
empirical  induction,  is  "an  empirical  law  coextensive  with  all 
human  experience;  at  which  point  the  distinction  between  em- 
pirical laws  and  laws  of  nature  vanishes,  and  the  proposition  takes 
its  place  among  the  most  firmly  established  as  well  as  the  largest 
truths  accessible  to  science."     P.  103. 

One  question  dissipates  this  attempted  solution.  Is  a  process 
of  inductive  demonstration  only  valid,  then,  to  one  whose  em- 
pirical knowledge  '4s  coextensive  with  all  human  experience''  ? 
No.  Mr.  Mill,  for  instance,  when  explaining  the  proof  of  a 
natural  law  by  the  "method  of  difference,"  made  these  two  cor- 
rect statements :  that  this  method  is  rigidly  conclusive  when  its 
conditions  are  observed  ;  and  tliat  it  is  by  this  method  the  com- 
mon people  really  infer  the  commonly  known  laws.  It  appears, 
then,  by  his  own  statement,  that  a  beginner  in  inductive  reason- 
ing, long  before  he  has  widened  his  knowledge  until  it  is  "coex- 
tensive with  all  human  experience,"  may  make,  and  does  make, 
inductions  to  general  laws  that  are  valid.  Whence  does  he  pro- 
cure his  universal  major  premise  ?  Again  :  the  empirical  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  learned  observer  in  the  world,  bears  but  a 
minute,  almost  an  infinitesimal,  ratio  to  the  multitude  of  consecu- 
tions of  events  which  take  phace  outside  of  his  knowledge.  The 
idea  that  mere  empirical  observation  can  ever  establish  a  law  as 
universal,  is  therefore  delusive.  It  proceeds  upon  the  supposition 
that,  as  the  number  of  agreeing  obseTved  instances  is  widened, 
the  probability  grows  towards  a  certainty  that  their  agreement 
expresses  the  universal  law,  because  the  cases  actually  tested  bear 
a  so  much  larger  ratio  to  the  cases  not  tested.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  if  the  intuitive  and  original  character  of  our  judg- 
ment of  cause  be  denied,  we  have  no  means,  except  the  empirical, 
to  know  whether  the  cases  of  sequence  still  untested,  and  there- 
fore unknown,  will  conform  to  our  supposed  law  or  not.  And 
the  belief  arising  out  of  this  supposed  calculus  of  probabilities  is 
utterly  deceptive.  For  the  number  of  cases  tested,  however  large, 
is  still,  in  the  mind  of  the  most  learned  physicist,  infinitesimally 
small,  compared  with  the  number  of  the  unknown  cases  occurring 
in  nature,  not  to  speak  of  the  more  multitudinous  cases  in  past 
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When  the  physicist  has  ohserved  for  years,  the  number  of 
instances  empirically  tested  does  bear  a  larger  ratio  to  the  number 
with  which  he  began.  True,  and  this  is  precisely  the  delusion 
which  cheated  Mr.  Mill's  mind.  But  it  is  the  increased  ratio  of  the 
empirically  known  to  the  unknown  which  is  necessary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  even  grounding  a  probability.  But  this  still  remains  in- 
finitesimally  small.  Mr.  Mill  obviously  basin  his  mind  some  con- 
ception of  concurring  witnesses,  confirming  each  other's  testimony. 
The  analogy  is  plausible,  but  it  should  be  carefully  considered 
whether  it  is  just  and  exact.  When  a  court  of  law  would  ascertain 
the  truth  as  to  a  crime,  we  may  suppose  that  more  or  less  doubt 
rests  on  the  competency  or  credibility  of  the  first  witness  sum- 
moned. But  his  statement  is  taken ;  yet  it  is  no  sufficient  ground  on 
which  to  condemn  a  citizen.  A  second  witness,  whose  credibility 
is  also  imperfect,  is  called ;  and  his  statement  concurs  with  the  first. 
If  it  is  manifest  no  collusion  exists,  the  correspondence  of  his  state- 
ment with  the  first  lends  it  confirmation.  If  many  witnesses  of 
this  kind,  each  independent,  tell  the  same  story,  although  neither 
one  would  have  been  trustworthy  enough,  alone,  to  condemn  a 
man,  yet  the  concurrence  begets  a  practical  certainty,  on  which  a 
court  might  even  proceed  to  convict.  Now,  Mr.  Mill's  thought 
evidently  is,  that  a  similar  cumulative  process  goes  on,  as  one  in- 
duction is  added  to  another,  with  results  which  appear  mutually 
confirmatory.  According  to  him,  the  uniformity  of  nature  is 
assumed  as  the  general  premise  in  each  of  these  inductions.  But 
it  has  to  be  employed  as  a  major  premise,  while  it  is  still  only  an 
assumption  without  proof.  But  this,  that,  and  the  other  process, 
grounded  in  it,  turn  out  so  as  to  correspond  with  each  other  and 
with  experience,  until  at  last  the  inference  in  favor  of  it  becomes 
sufficiently  cumulative  to  be  taken  as  a  practical  certainly. 

The  remarks  already  made,  when  considered,  will  show  that 
this  analogy  is  deceptive.  Why  does  the  judge,  after  examining 
many  witnesses,  each  of  imperfect  credibility,  yet  conclude  from 
the  concurrence  of  their  statements,  that  he  has  the  truth  ?  Be- 
cause he  deems  the  number  examined  such  as  is  nearly  exhaustive 
of  the  whole  body  of  possible  evidence.  Suppose  that  judge, 
after  examining  even  ten  such  witnesses,  were,  taught  that  the 
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whole  number  of  spectators  of  the  crime  was  not,  as  is  cus- 
tomary even  in  public  cases,  some  twelve,  or  possibly  twenty,  by- 
standers, but  that  the  number  of  equally  near  eye-witnesses  was 
ten  thousand,  and  that  there  was  in  each  of  the  unexamined  nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety,  any,  even  the  slightest,  ten- 
dency to  contradict  possibly  the  statement  of  the  ten.  The  judge 
would  in  that  case  feel  that  he  had  no  certainty.  There  is  the 
concurrence  of  the  ten  thus  far  examined  ?  Yes ;  but  there  is 
also  some  possibility  that  the  next  ten  may  concurrently  contra- 
dict them  ;  and  the  same  possibility  is  repeated  with  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  other  tens.  Had  the  case  been  this  :  the  whole  num- 
ber of  possible  witnesses  being  twelve,  or  possibly  twenty,  ten 
have  been  actually  examined  and  found  concurrent  without  col- 
lusion, the  cumulative  probability  arising  out  of  this  concurrence 
of  the  ten,  might  weigh  very  potently  against  any  surmise  or  ex- 
pectation of  a  contrary  testimony  in  the  two,  or  even  the  ten,  not 
examined.  This  is  the  case  which  has  deceived  Mr.  Mill.  But 
it  is  not  the  case  at  all  which  the  inductive  reasoner  has  in  hand. 
The  number  of  sequences  tested  by  physicists  bears  a  most  mi- 
nute ratio  to  the  untested  sequences,  in  which,  on  Mr.  Mill's 
theory,  there  is  an  «jomn  possibility  of  a  contradictory  law.  lie 
has  himself  given  us  a  remarkable  confession  of  this.  Book  III., 
Chap.  21,  in  his  assertion  that,  after 'aW  our  inductive  researches, 
we  still  have  no  evidence  that  this  uniformity  of  nature  is  the  law 
of  the  universe.  We  may  assume  it  only  of  "that  portion  of  it 
which  is  within  the  range  of  our  means  of  sure  observation." 

Again,  the  postulate  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  would  not  be, 
on  Mr.  Mill's  theory,  even  one  that  might  be  provisionally  as- 
sumed, because  it  is  obnoxious  at  its  first  suggestion,  and  through- 
out our  provisional  course  of  inquiry,  to  apparent  contradictions. 
To  the  merely  empirical  eye  nature  appears  variable  and  capri- 
cious almost  as  often  as  she  does  constant.  So  that,  had  our  in- 
ductions only  an  (Empirical  basis,  instances  of  apparent  testimony 
against  this  general  premise  might  multiply  as  fast  as  instances 
of  seeming  concurrence  in  its  favor.  The  real  reason  that  the 
results  of  induction  are  not  thus  embarrassed  is,  that  true  induc- 
tion is  not  merely  empirical,  as  Mr.  Mill  supposes.     Once  more, 
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if  the  general  premise  underlying  each  case  of  induction  is  only 
an  assumption,  then  it  is  a  priori  possible  it  may  involve  an  error. 
If  it  does,  why  may  not  that  element  of  error  be  multiplied  and 
spread  itself  through  the  body  of  connected  processes  in  a  geo- 
metrical degree?  Then,  the  body  of  supposed  science  is  always 
liable  to  turn  out,  after  all,  like  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis  of  the 
heavens,  an  inverted  pyramid,  an  ingenious  complication  of  pro- 
positions forced  into  a  seeming  harmony  by  their  common  trait  of 
involving  the  radical  error  ?  Science  has  often  shown  that  a  hy- 
pothetic structure  may  be  Avidely  built  out,  and  may  stand  long 
in  apparent  strength,  and  yet  be  overthrown. 

We  close  this  refutation  with  this  testimony  from  Esser, 
adopted  by  Hamilton  ("Logic,"  Lee.  32,  end) :  "It  is  possible 
only  in  one  way  to  raise  induction  and  analogy  from  mere  proba- 
bility to  complete  certainty,  viz.,  to  demonstrate  that  the  princi- 
ples which  lie  at  the  root  of  these  processes,  and  which  we  have 
already  stated,  are  either  necessary  laws  of  thought,  or  necessary 
laws  of  nature.  To  demonstrate  that  they  are  necessary  laws  of 
thought  is  impossible,  for  logic  not  only  does  not  allow  inference 
from  many  to  all,  but  expressly  rejects  it.  Again,  to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  necessary  laws  of  nature,  is  equally  impossible. 
This  has,  indeed,  been  attempted,  from  the  uniformity  of  nature, 
but  in  vain.  For  it  is  incompetent  to  evince  the  necessity  of  the 
inference  of  induction  and  analogy  from  the  fact  denominated  the 
law  of  nature,  seeing  that  this  law  itself  can  only  be  discovered 
by  the  way  of  induction  and  analogy.  In  this  attempted  demon- 
stration there  is  thus  the  most  glaring  petitio  principii.  The  re- 
sult which  has  been  previously  given  remains,  therefore,  intact. 
Induction  and  analogy  guarantee  no  perfect  certainty,  but  only  a 
high  degree  of  probability,  while  all  probability  rests,  at  best,  on 
induction  and  analogy,  and  nothing  else." 

Hamilton  and  his  German  teacher,  Esser,  here  do  two  things, 
one  of  which  is  right  and  the  other  is  wrong.  They  utterly  refute 
Mill's  attempt  to  ground  an  apodeictic  induction  in  his  false  meta- 
physics as  to  man's  primitive  judgment.  This  is  the  right  thing. 
They  also  deny  to  the  inductive  logic  all  apodeictic  character.  This 
is  their  wrong  teaching.    Surely  this  conclusion  is  as  much  against 
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common  sense  and  the  universal  practical  convictions  of  mankind, 
as  it  is  against  their  experience.  Men  assuredly  believe  that  they 
have  a  multitude  of  certain  demonstrated  inductions.  They  are 
right  in  believing  so.  On  these  practical  inductions,  simple  and 
brief  in  their  processes  it  may  be,  yet  real  inductions,  men  are  pro- 
ceeding with  absolute  confidence,  in  their  business,  every  day  of 
their  lives.  It  is  by  an  induction  that  we  all  know  we  shall  die. 
Does  any  man  think  his  own  death  only  a  high  probability  ?  All 
know  death  is  certain.  Here  are  all  the  modern  triumphs  of  physi- 
cal science,  which  civilised  mankind  regard  as  much  their  assured 
possession  as  the  pure  propositions  of  geometry.  No  one  regards 
their  laws  as  of  only  probable  truth.  The  Avorld  intrusts  its 
wealth,  health,  life,  to  them  with  absolute  faith.  But  most  of  the 
laws  of  physics  are  truths  of  induction.  Hamilton's  conclusion, 
then,  while  right  in  denying  a  foundation  for  their  certainty 
where  Mill  and  his  predecessors  propose  to  place  it,  in  the  unifor- 
mities of  nature,  is  wrong  in  allowing  to  the  inductive  logic  only 
probable  force.  He,  like  the  rest,  overlooked  too  much  the  con- 
cern which  our  primary  judgment  of  causation  has  in  these  pro- 
cesses. They  did  not  correctly  apprehend  the  relation  of  this 
great  intuition  to  them.  It  is  humbly  claimed  that,  in  explain- 
ing that  relation,  by  means  of  a  rigid  and  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  inductive  methods,  this  branch  of  logic  has  been  recon- 
ciljpd  with  itself,  and  with  the  practical  convictions  of  mankind. 
Its  complete  exploits  of  proof  are  discriminated  from  its  incom- 
plete ones.  The  former  are  lifted  out  of  their  uncertainty,  to  the 
prerogative  of  the  syllogism,  by  showing  that  they  do  not  con- 
clude from  some  to  all;  but  from  a  universal  and  necessary  judg- 
ment to  particulars  and  individuals.  Why  should  it  be  thought 
a  strange  thing  that  this  primary  judgment  should  be  found  to 
hold  so  fundamental  a  place  at  the  very  corner-stone  of  the 
sciences  ?  The  farther  philosophy  is  rightly  pursued,  the  more 
is  the  unique  importance  of  this  great  norm  of  the  reason.  Ex  ni- 
Jiilo  nihil,  in  all  the  departments  of  human  thoughts  disclosed. 
It  is  the  regulative  notion  of  the  reason. 

In  defending  the  intuitive  quality  of  this  judgment,  then,  we 
are    defending  the  very   being  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  also 
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of  theology.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  reason,  on  which  both 
the  cosmologic  and  teleological  arguments  for  the  being  of  a  God 
are  founded.  Hume,  the  great  finisher  of  the  Sensationalist 
metaphysics,  saw  that  in  denying  to  the  mind  an  intuition  of 
cause,  he  was  undermining  those  arguments.  Teach  with  him, 
that  this  judgment  is  only  an  empirical  one,  learned  from  expe- 
rience ;  and  his  cavil  against  those  arguments :  that  the  world,  if 
an  effect,  is  one  too  singular  and  unique  to  be  argued  about  as  we 
argue  of  common  experienced  effects,  at  once  becomes  formidable. 
To  undermine  theology  was  his  purpose.  But  we  have  shown 
that  his  metaphysics  also  undermines  the  sciences.  The  induc- 
tive method,  on  this  philosophy  of  Hume,  becomes  as  baseless 
and  uncertain  as  he  wished  theology  to  be;  and  its  doctrines  are 
degraded  from  certainties  to  guesses.  The  history  of  the  induc- 
tive sciences  illustrates  this  influence.  When  they  were  prose- 
cuted by  the  Boyles,  Newtons,  and  the  illustrious  company  of 
Christian  physicists,  whose  metaphysic  was  that  of  Cudworth, 
Clarke,  and  Butler,  they  gave  the  world  those  splendid  and  solid 
results  which  constitute  the  wonders  of  modern  civilisation.  But 
when  the  votaries  of  the  inductive  sciences,  like  Dr.  Huxley,  have 
embraced  the  empiricism  of  Hume,  Comte,  and  Mill,  they  stag- 
ger and  grope,  and  give  the  world,  in  place  of  true  science,  the 
vain  hypotheses  of  evolutionism  and  materialism.  In  asserting 
the  true  nature  of  induction  we  have  been  pleading  the  cause  of 
science,  no  less  than  of  theology. 


FINAL   CAUSE   AND    INDUCTION. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  gentleman  last  named,  the  hostility 
of  the  empirical  school  is  particularly  directed  against  the  theistic 
doctrine  of  Final  Causes.  They  see  how  intimately  it  is  connect- 
ed with  the  teleological  argument  for  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God.  The  Aristotelians,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  accustomed 
to  say  that  an  effect,  in  order  to  be  fully  thought,  must  be  consid- 
ered in  its  material^  its  formal,  its  efficient^  and  its  final  cause. 
No  intelligent  agent  acts  without  an  aim  ;  for  he  cannot,  as  intel- 
ligent, act  without  motive.  The  purpose  of  coordinating  the 
effect  he  produces  to  some  end  which,  in  his  view,  has  some  value, 
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is  implied  in  his  action ;  and  the  supposed  value  of  that  end  is 
his  motive  for  the  volition.     In  this  sense  it  may  be  considered 
as  the  (psychological)  cause,  aiTia,  of  the  effect.    This  is  final  cause. 
If  the  universe  is  the  product  of  intelligence,  and  is  governed  by 
intelligence,  then  it  follows  that  every  physical  effect  has  also  a 
final  cause.     This  is  the  doctrine  which  is  the  especial  object  of 
the  empiricist's  opposition.     He  is  fond  of  quoting  the  words  of 
Bacon,  Nov.   Org.,  L.  II.,  Ap.  2,    ^''  At  ex  his  causa  finalis  tan- 
tum  abest  ut  prosit,  ut  etiam  scientias  corrumpat,  nisi  in  hominis 
actionibus.''     But  farther  examination  of  Bacon's  system  would 
have  shown  them  that  it  was  not  the  belief  in  final  causes  he  dis- 
approved ;  but  that  illicit  assumption  of  a  particular  purpose  of 
the  Creator  in  a  particular  effect,  in  advance  of  inductive  proof, 
which  he  had  found  corrupting  physical  science  in  the  hands  of 
the  scholastics.^     When,  for  instance,  he  saw  them  arguing  that 
the  "waters  which  were  above  the  firmament"  must  mean  a  lit- 
eral transparent  ocean  of  water  in  the  inter-planetary  spaces, 
because  God's  final  cause  for  placing  it  there  was  to  arrest  and 
temper  the  beams  of  the  sun,   which  otherwise  would  scorch  the 
planets  too  much.  Bacon  very  properly  objected  to  this  assump- 
tion of  a  final  cause,  in  the  midst  of  the  inquiry  into  a  physical 
fact.     In  its  proper  place  he  does  due  honor  to  the  doctrine  of 
final' cause.     He  was  too  wise  to  reject  it.     For  it  is  the  meeting- 
point  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  the  inductive  logic.     Mr.  Du- 
gald   Stewart  (Vol.  III.   Collected  Writings,    Ch.  IV.,  §  6)  has 
elegantly  explained  Bacon's  true  position,  cited  the  approbation 
of  Boyle,   Cudworth,  and  Newton  for  the  study  of  final  causes, 
and  shown  their  importance  as  a  guide  to  inductive  inquiry.  Des- 
cartes professed  to  decline  their  consideration,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  presumptuous  for  a  creature,  so  short-sighted  as  man,  to 
undertake  to  impute  designs  to  God's  actions.     This  objection  is 
met  at  once  by  distinguishing  between  the  lawful  and  unlawful 
uses  of  this  inquiry.     To  assume  that  God  always  has  some  de- 
signed rational  end  for  all  his  creations  and  actions,  this  surely  is 
not  presumption,  but  only  the  necessary  respect  for  his  wisdom; 
to  suppose  that  he  had  not  always  such  designs,  this  would  be  the 

*  See  De  Augmentis  Scient.,  L.  IH.,  c.  4,  5. 
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presumption,  yea,  the  insult,  for  it  would  ascribe  to  him  the  ac- 
tion of  working  when  he  had  no  rational  motive ;  a  surmise  neces- 
sarily disparaging  to  his  wisdom.  Which  particular  design  God  ' 
has  in  a  given  structure,  this  we  are  not  to  presume,  but  humbly 
to  learn  from  his  teachings  through  his  works,  in  such  cases  as 
they  disclose  their  end ;  and  in  all  other  cases  we  are  to  remain 
modest  in  our  ignorance.  But  the  doctrine  that  each  thing  has 
some  final  cause;  that  a  wise  Creator  did  not  make  it  aimlessly; 
this  is  the  main  guide  of  induction.  It  is  by  its  light  we  are 
guided  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
illustration  given  by  Dr.  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  equally  splendid  and  familiar.  He  himself  informed 
Boyle,  that  he  was  led  to  it  J}y  the  fact  that  he  found  in  the  veins 
membranous  valves  opening  towards  the  heart,  and  in  the  arte- 
ries similar  valves  opening  the  other  way.  He  reflected  that 
nature  never  does  anything  in  vain  (which  is  the  same  thing  as 
saying  that  every  structure  has  some  final  cause);  and  he  was 
thus  taught  that  the  blood  flows  inward  to  the  heart  from  the- 
parts  of  the  body  by  the  veins,  and  outwards  by  the  arteries.  In 
like  manner,  the  doctrine  that  every  structure  has  certainly  some 
function,  is  the  very  lever  of  the  construction  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy. But  what  is  this  function  but  the  final  cause  of  the  struc- 
ture ?  To  discover  the  function  is  the  main  task  this  science  pro- 
poses to  itself.  This  is  the  end  pursued  through  all  the  compara- 
tive dissections.  And  when  the  function,  or  final  cause,  is  dis- 
covered, the  physiologist  knows  that  he  has  discovered  a  general 
law,  not  only  of  that  variety  or  species,  but  of  all  species  possessing 
that  organ.  Cuvier  argued:  No  animal  devoid  of  canine  teeth 
will  ever  be  found  with  its  feet  armed  with  prehensile  claws. 
Why  ?  Because  the  function  of  the  canine  teeth  is  to  masticate 
living  prey;  but  nature,  after  depriving- the  mouth  of  such  teeth 
and  equipping  it  only  with  graminivorous  teeth,  will  never  per- 
petrate the  anomaly  of  arming  the  feet  with  claws  whose  function 
is  to  catch  living  prey.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  arguments 
of  this  great  science.  Deny  the  doctrine  of  final  cause,  and  it 
has  no  basis. 

Indeed,  if  final  causes  are  discarded,  there  is  no  longer  any 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  4 — T. 
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basis  for  any  inductive  demonstration.  The  object  of  this  pro- 
cess, in  every  branch  of  science,  is  to  discover  a  general  and 
permanent  law.  How  do  we  accomplish  this  ?  Let  the  admitted 
answer  be  repeated:  It  is  accomplished  by  distinguishing  from 
among  the  seeming  antecedents  of  a  given  effect,  that  one  which 
is  the  "invariable  unconditional  antecedent"  (Mill).  For,  the 
very  nature  of  inductive  logic  is  to  assure  us  that  when  we  have 
truly  found 'this  invariable  unconditional  antecedent  in  some  cases, 
it  will  infallibly  introduce  that  effect  in  all  similar  cases.  This 
is  what  is  assumed  as  the  "natural  law."  But  how  are  we  author- 
ised to  infer  this  ?  By  our  general  premise  concerning  "the  uni- 
formity of  nature."  But  the  system  which  discards  final  cause 
also  denies  that  there  is  any  intuition  of  a  necessary  law  of  cause. 
It  denies  that  there  is  any  cognition  of  an  efficient  power  in  cause ; 
for  the  senses  perceive  nothing  but  a  sequence.  It  teaches  that 
the  belief  in  the  invariability  of  natural  law  is  itself  but  an  em- 
pirical conclusion,  and  one  which  cannot  possibly  be  proved  to  be 
universal  or  necessary,  since  it  begins  in  no  necessary  first  truth, 
but  only  in  probabilities.  Then,  it  is  impossible  the  mind  can 
validly  conclude  the  connexion  between  any  antecedent  whatever, 
and  any  consequent,  to  be  universal  and  necessary.  For,  where 
does  that  connexion  abide  ?  On  this  system  it  can  abide  only  in 
the  material  things  which  exhibit  the  phenomena.  But  they  are 
dead,  senseless,  unknowing,  unremembering,  involuntary  matter; 
matter  which,  as  it  is  empirically  observed,  exhibits  itself  to  us 
as  infinitely  variable,  and  unaccountably  variable.  From  such 
premises  the  expectation  of  any  permanent  law  whatsoever  is  un- 
warranted, and  scientific  induction  out  of  the  question. 

Now,  if  there  were  no  other  ground  for  invariable  uncondition- 
al sequence,  would  an  intuitive  expectation  of  the  universality  of 
any  law  of  cause  be  better  grounded  than  this  empirical  one? 
Let  this  be  pondered  (our  main  effort  has  been  to  show  that  this 
expectation  is  intuitive,  and  not  merely  empirical,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  the  inductive  inference  holds  good).  Could  the  intuitive 
or  a  priori  reason  consistently  hold  this  expectation  if  it  saw  in  a 
true  cause  no  efficient  power  ?  Obviously  not.  This  would  be 
to  expect  the  first  link  certainly  to   draw  in  the  second,  when 
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there  was  no  certain  connexion  between  them.  But  again,  if  ef- 
ficient power  in  a  second  cause  is  not  the  expression  of  any  final 
cause  whatsoever,  in  any  intelligent  agent,  would  the  reason  ever 
regard  it  as  a  certain  connexion  between  the  parts  of  the  se- 
quence ?  Obviously  not.  For,  the  first  lesson  the  reason  has 
learned  about  the  material  bodies  which  are  the  seats  of  the  phe-- 
nomena,  is,  that  they  are  blind,  inert,  unintelligent.  All  the 
education  the  reason  has  received  about  these  bodies  is,  that  they 
are  subject  to  variation.  Our  whole  discussion  is  about  "effects." 
But  what  is  effect  save  change  ?  The  very  problem  of  all  science 
is,  Nature's  changes.  How  did  the  reason  learn  from  nature's  per- 
petual variations,  then,  to  trust  in  the  invariability  of  nature  ? 
And  especially  when  this  nature  is  material,  and  too  blind  to  have 
consciousness  either  of  her  own  changes  or  stability,  of  her  ob^^ 
servance  or  violation  of  her  supposed  laws  ?  To  explain  this 
intuitive  expectation  of  the  invariability  of  causal  changes,  as  a 
healthy  act  of  the  reason,  there  must  be  somewhere  a  sufficient 
cause  of  the  law  in  nature.  And  the  only  sufficient  cause  is  the 
final  cause  which  is  the  expression  of  the  intelligence  which  made 
and  governs  nature.  We  believe  in  the  stability  of  a  natural  law, 
when  we  discover  it,  only  because  we  believe  in  the  function 
which  a  stable  intelligence  has  designed  in  endowing  that  thing 
with  that  law.  Why  are  we  so  certain  that  "like  causes  always 
produce  like  effects"  ?  Because  the  same  reason  tells  us  that  the 
power  deposited  in  that  natural  cause  was  put  there  by  a  supreme 
intelligence,  and,  therefore,  for  a  final  cause ;  and  that  the  wis- 
dom which  planned  will  certainly  regulate,  on  the  same  consistent 
plan,  the  machinery  of  causation  there  established.  The  postu- 
lates of  theism  are  necessary  to  ground  the  inferences  of  induc- 
tion. The"  doctrine  of  divine  purpose,  and  that  of  the  stability 
of  the  law  of  true  causes,  are  the  answering  parts  of  one  system 
of  thought.  When  this  is  asserted,  it  is  not  designed  to  retract 
the  proposition  so  often  asserted  as  fundamental,  that  our  belief 
in  the  regularity  of  the  law  of  cause  is  intuitive,  or  to  represent 
that  judgment  now,  as  a  deduction  from  the  propositions  of  the- 
ism. What  is  meant  is  this:  that  while  the  Creator  did  fashion 
the  human  reason  so  as  to  be  intuitively  necessitated  to  believe  in 
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cause,  that  he  might  be  consistent  in  doing  so  he  also  gave  it 
the  evidence  of  his  own  causation  and  intelligent  design  in  all  his 
works.  The  two  judgments  are  complementary  to  each  other; 
the  suppression  of  the  latter  would  leave  the  other  inconsistent. 
God's  constancy  to  his  own  ends  is  the  only  explanation  of  that 
stability,  which  he  has  necessitated  us  to  expect  in  the  laws  of  the 
second  causes  by  which  he  designs  to  effectuate  those  ends.  Or 
else,  the  alternative  explanation  must  be,  that  the  causal  ties  in 
physical  sequences  are  eternal  and  necessary,  essentially  imma- 
nent in  the  very  being  of  the  material  bodies  acting  and  acted  on, 
and  this  is  fatalism.  Let  the  Huxleys  and  Comtes,  then,  choose 
between  this  absolute  fatalism  and  the  doctrine  of  final  causes. 
They  have  no  other  alternative. 


EXPERIENCE    AND    ANALOGY. 

It  has  been  debated,  what  relation  the  popular  arguments  from 
experience  bear  to  inductions.  "  If  the  reader  has  accepted  the 
view  of  the  inductive  logic  here  taught,  he  will  answer  that  ex- 
perimental arguments  are  identical  with  inductive.  That  is  to 
say,  they  are  nothing  but  popular  attempts  to  reason  inductively  ; 
and  they  differ  from  scientific  inductions  only  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  process  attempted  (which  is  most  frequently  by  the  "Method 
of  Difference"),  the  homeliness  of  the  cases  argued,  the  smaller 
number  of  the  particulars  colligated,  and  the  heedlessness  or  in- 
accuracy commonly  practised.  So  far  Macaulay  was  correct  in 
his  amusing  application  of  the  Baconian ,  method.  A  moment's 
consideration  shows  that  the  attempt  made  by  the  experimental 
argument  is  either  an  imperfect  induction  ^gre?iw?72erflf^/owem  sim- 
pUcem,  or  else  it  is  an  attempt  to  develop  a  law  of  cause  among 
experienced  instances,  by  some  canon  of  inference.  "It  is  ob- 
served that  rains  often  follow  the  new  moons"  (so  the  populace 
suppose).  "Therefore,  the  changes  of  the  moon  somehow  cause 
rain."  Such  is  the  most  imperfect  and  invalid  form  of  the  pro- 
cess. In  the  picture  drawn  by  Macaulay,  an  attempt  is  made  by 
the  plain  squire  to  apply  a  canon  of  inference.  "I  ate  minced 
pies  on  Monday  and  Wednesday,  and  I  was  kept  awake  by  indi- 
gestion all  night."     This  is  the  comparentia   ad  intellectum  in- 
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stantiarum  convenientium.  "I  did  not  eat  any  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  and  I  was  quite  well."  This  is  the  comparentia  instan- 
tiarum  in  proximo  quae  natura  data  privantur.  "I  ate  very 
sparingly  of  them  on  Sunday,  and  was  very  slightly  indisposed 
in  the  evening.  But  on  Christmas  day  I  almost  dined  on  them, 
and  was  so  ill  that  I  was  in  some  danger."  This  is  the  compar- 
entia instantiarum  secundum  majus  et  minus.  "It  cannot  have 
been  the  brandy  I  took  with  them.  For  I  have  drunk  brandy  for 
years,  without  being  the  worse  for  it."  This  is  the  rejectio  natu- 
rarum.  Our  invalid  then  proceeds  to  what  is  termed  by  Bacon 
the  vindemiatiOf  and  pronounces  that  minced  pies  do  not  agree 
with  him.    'i:       "'     •  ;    »- ^^^^_^^^^^  ■ 

So  the  most  of  the  practical  truths  men  use  in  their  daily  life, 
arc  but  easy  inductions  by  the  Method  of  Difference.  That  fire 
burns,  that  water  quenches  thirst,  that  alcohol  intoxicates,  that 
emetics  nauseate — these  common  judgments  are  made,  and  usu- 
ally made  so  early  and  so  easily  in  our  experience,  that  we  cease 
to  analyse  them  by  comparing  our  conscious  antecedents  in  the 
instances  when  we  were  burned,  or  satiated,  or  intoxicated,  or 
nauseated,  with  the  instances  when  we  were  not,  and  noting  that 
the  only  difference  in  the  antecedents  was  the  presence  of  the  fire, 
or  the  water,  or  the  alcohol,  or  the  emetic. 

The  question.  What  is  the  analogical  argument  ?  has  been 
greatly  confused  by  varying  definitions  of  the  word  Analogy. 
Some  of  these,  as  the  one  from  Quinctilian,  prefixed  by  Bishop 
Butler  to  The  Analogy  {Eiushaec  vis  est,  ut  id  quod  dubium  est 
ad  aliquid  simile  de  quo  non  quaeritur  referat,  ut  incerta  certis 
probet),  are  not  incorrect,  but  are  indefinite.  Such,  also,  is  Dr. 
S.  Johnson's  :  "A  resemblance  between  things  with  regard  to 
some  circumstance  or  effects,  as  when  learning  is  said  to  enlighten 
the  mind."  It  would  appear  that  in  popular  language  the  word  is 
often  used  as  a  synonym  of  the  word  likeness  or  resemblance. 
Things  are  said  to  have  analogy  because  they  have  like  proper- 
ties. It  is  obvious  that,  if  this  is  all  the  word  means,  Ave  have 
no  use  for  it.  Some,  seeing  this,  p5.fi)pose  that  where  we  see  be- 
tween two  objects  diversity  of  qualities  and  yet  a  likeness  in  some 
9ne  quality,  we  shall  term  these  analogous.     According  to  this 
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view,  analogy  would  be  resemblance  in  diversity.  But  again,  it 
is  obvious  that  we  have  no  use  for  the  term;  for  it  only  describes 
what  we  have  described  already  as  partial  or  incomplete  resem- 
blance. Moreover,  the  definition  is  fatally  defective,  in  that  it 
fails  to  signalise  the  qualities  or  circumstances  in  which  the  anal- 
ogous things  must  agree,  while  differing  in  others.  On  that  dis- 
crimination it  is  obvious  the  validity  of  an  analogical  argument, 
from  one  of  these  things  to  the  other,  must  turn.  Stewart,  in* 
one  place,  distinguishes  resemblance  from  analogy  thus :  Resem- 
blance is  similarity  of  property  between  individuals ;  analogy  is 
similarity  between  species  or  genera.  But  he  almost  immediately 
confesses  that  this  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  The  act 
of  comparison  by  which  we  colligate  two  agreeing  individuals  in 
a  species,  does  not  differ  from  that  by  which  we  colligate  two 
agreeing  species  under  -ii  genus.  As  Hamilton  has  so  luminously 
shown  by  his  discussion  of  "extension"  and  "intension,"  the  only 
difference  is,  that  in  making  the  sub-class,  we  cognise  fewer  in-r 
dividuals  and  more  agreeing  attributes ;  and  in  the  larger  class, 
more  individuals  and  fewer  agreeing  attributes. 

Hamilton  aims,  after  his  favorite  teacher,  Esser,  to  discrimi- 
nate analogy  very  sharply  ;  yet  his  distinction  is  also  unsatisfac- 
tory (Logic,  pp.  450,  455).  He  teaches  that  the  inference  of 
induction  is,  when  from  observing  that  many  individuals  of  a  class 
have  a  given  quality,  we  predicate  it  of  all  the  individuals  of  the 
class.  The  inference  of  analogy  is,  when  from  observing  that 
several  individuals  agree  in  two  or  more  qualities,  we  conclude 
that  they  agree  in  all  the  qualities  essential  to  the  class,  and  we 
collect  them  under  it.  The  inference  of  induction  may  be  illus- 
trated thus  :  A  class  is  composed  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  We  ob- 
serve in  A,  B,  C,  a  given  property,  Z  ;  whence  we  conclude  the 
same  property  qualifies  D  and  E.  The  inference  of  analogy 
would  be  illustrated  thus :  We  have  a  class  which  is  defined  by 
the  essential  qualities  X,  Y,  Z.  Examining  an  individual.  A, 
not  yet  grouped  under  this  class,  we  find  in  it  the  properties  X 
and  Y ;  whence  we  infer,  wi'*,hout  examining  farther,  that  A  also 
has  the  other  property,  Z,  and  thus  belongs  to  the  class.  Of 
this  description  we  observe,   first,   that  both  inferences  are  from 
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the  some  to  the  all,  and  therefore,  as  Hamilton  admits,  not 
demonstrative.  The  first,  which  he  calls  the  inference  of  induc- 
tion, is  in  fact  sophistical,  and  has  no  proper  place  in  logic.  For, 
how  came  D  and  E  to  be  in  the  class  supposed,  when  their  pos- 
session of  the  essential  class-property,  Z,  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained,  either  by  observation  or  inference  ?  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  places  of  D  and  E  in  the  class  are  conceded  first, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  inference  of  induction,  which 
extends  to  them  the  class-property  Z  ;  whereas,  if  that  property 
had  not  been  already  ascribed,  they  would  not  have  place  in  the 
class  at  all.  Further,  if  there  is  any  even  probable  authority  for 
extending  the  property  Z  to  them,  in  advance  of  actual  inspec- 
tion, that  authority  must  come  from  the  second  kind  of  inference, 
called  the  inference  of  analogy.  The  one  inference,  then,  is  only 
a  corollary  of  the  other,  instead  of  being  a  distinct  logical  pro- 
cess. This  attempted  distinction,  therefore,  gives  us  no  help  in 
defining  the  argument  by  analogy.  On  pages  489-493,  we  ex- 
plained the  real  processes  of  the  mind  in  the  ascription  of  class- 
attributes  and  the  formation  of  classes.     The  remarks  there  made 

will  sufficiently  clear  up  this  subject.    ,  :      ;...,.,.. 

The  only  mode  of  making  the  doctrine  perspicuous  is  to  restrict 
the  word  analogy  to  a  particular  kind  of  likeness.  While  re- 
semblance, the  basis  of  classification,  is  similarity  of  properties  in 
single  objects,  analogy  should  be  defined  as  parallelism  of  rela- 
tions between  cases.  Resemblance  is  between  an  object  and  an 
object  (either  indiv^iduals  or  classes).  Analogy  is  between  a  pair 
of  objects  and  a  pair  of  objects.  Both  Stewart  and  Hamilton 
mention  this  view  of  the  matter,  but  seem  to  mention  it  only  to 
discard  it.  But  Whately  sees  the  value  of  this  view,  and  defines 
analogy  as  parallelism  of  relations.  The  most  definite  conception 
of  analogy  is  given  by  a  mathematical  equation  of  ratios.  Thus, 
3:9:  :  4  :  12 ;  or  9  -^  3  =  12  -:-  4.  Neither  of  these  pairs 
of  numbers  is  equal,  nor  are  their  sums  equal.  But  there  is  one 
relation  between  3  and  9  which  is  identical  with  a  relation  be- 
tween 4  and  12.  It  is,  that  in  each  pair  the  smaller  is  one-third 
part  of  the  larger.  The  "mathematical  proportion,"  then,  is  a 
perfect  analogy  ;  and  it  gives  us  the  most  definite  and  exact  con- 
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ception.  And  inasmuch  as  the  relation  between  the  two  pairs  is 
not  only  like,  but  identical,  the  expression  9-^3=  12 -^4  is  a 
true  equation,  and  may  be  used  as  a  premise  for  demonstrations 
as  exact  and  rigid  as  any  other  mathematical  proof.  Let  it,  then, 
be  agreed  that  our  nomenclature  shall  be  cleared  of  confusion  by 
using  the  word  analogy  in  the  sense  only  of  resemblance  of  rela- 
tions between  pairs,  and  we  shall  grasp  a  tenable  conception  of 
the  analogical  argument.  : 

Relations  are  multifarious.  There  may  be,  between  all  objects 
qualified  by  quantity,  relations  of  quantity,  as  ratio  and  equality. 
There  may  be,  again,  between  events  connected  in  sequence  of 
time,  relations  of  causality.  There  may  be,  between  bodies,  re- 
lations of  space;  but  as  space  is  measurable,  these  would  resolve 
themselves  into  the  first  class.  Again,  between  organisms,  there 
may  be  relations  of  function,  and  these  being  causal,  resolve 
themselves  into  the  second  class.  We  have  seen  that  in  a  mathe- 
matical proportion,  identity  of  ratios  may  give  us  demonstrated 
results.  So,  in  a  causal  analogy,  that  parallelism  of  relations 
which  is  complete  and  amounts  to  identity,  may  give  a  demon- 
strative conclusion.  What  else  is  the  demonstrative  induction  by 
the  Method  of  Difference  ?  It  is  but  the  establishment  of  full 
parallel  or  identity  between  the  causal  relation  in  a  pair  of  terms, 
the  antecedent  and  consequent,  namely,  in  an  observed  sequence, 
and  other  antecedents  and  consequents  in  future  sequences  not 
yet  observed.  And  this  identity  of  causal  relations  is  the  ground 
of  our  belief  that  the  same  sequence  will  recur.  This  is  what 
gives  us  the  "law  of  nature"  as  to  that  class  of  phenomena.  But 
if  the  parallelism  of  relations  is  imperfect,  or  imperfectly  ascer- 
taine;l,  then  the  analogical  inference  is  only  probable ;  .and  the 
probability  diminishes  as  the  parallelism  of  relations  weakens. 

If  this  perspicuous  view  of  analogy  is  true,  Ave  are  led  to  re- 
sults very  different  from  those  announced  by  the  eminent  logicians 
criticised.  But  the  results,  if  tenable,  greatly  simplify  and  unify 
this  department  of  logic.  Instead  of  separating  the  analogical 
argument  from  both  the  experimental  and  the  inductive,  we  find 
that  the  analogical  is  but  the  common  method,  including  both  the 
others.     We  have  already  shown  that  the  experimental  inference 
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is  simply  a  plain  and  brief  induction.  An  inductive  argument 
is  simply  an  inference  from  that  subdivision  of  the  analogical 
argument  (from  parallelism  of  relations  between  two  or  more 
pairs)  where  the  relations  in  question  are  the  causal  relations  in 
sequences.  The  inference  from  a  complete  parallelism  in  causal 
relations  is  the  apodeictic  induction ;  the  inference  from  an  im- 
perfect parallelism  of  causal  relations  is  the  probable  induction, 
that  p(fr  enumerationem  simplicem.  Previous  writers  have  been 
mistaken,  also,  in  deciding  that  the  analogical  argument  cannot 
rise  above  probability  (as  we  saw  Hamilton  declare  of  the  induc- 
tive). In  fact,  the  analogical  argument,  like  the  inductive,  which 
is  a  brancH  of  it,  may  be  demonstrative,  or  it  may  be  only  prob- 
able, according  to  the  completeness  of  the  parallel  between  the 
relations  compared  or  its  incompleteness.  .. 


THE  APODEICTIC  INDUCTION. 

In  concluding  this  exposition,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
on  the  looseness  and  confusion  which  have  prevailed  in  the  use  of 
the  term  induction,  as  of  the  word  analogy.  1.  Sometimes  the 
mere  colligation  of  resembling  cases  has  been  called  induction. 
2.  Sometimes  the  name  has  been  given  to  the  mere  tentative  in-' 
ference  from  the  some  of  the  observed  cases  to  the  all,  including 
the  unobserved.  3.  Sometimes  it  has  been  used  to  describe  what 
is  in  reality  no  -process  of  argument  at  all,  but  the  mere  formu- 
lating in  a  single  proposition  of  a  class  of  observed  facts,  as 
when,  having  seen  by  inspection  a  given  predication  true  of  each 
and  every  individual  separately,  we  predicate  it  of  the  class. 
Thus  Hamilton,  more  than  once.  4.  But  the  inductive  demon- 
stration is  wholly  another  and  a  higher  matter.  It  is  the  valid 
inference  of  a  law  of  nature,  from  observed  instances  of  sequence, 
by  applying  to  them  a  universal  necessary  judgment,  as  premise, 
the  intuition  of  cause  for  every  effect.  It  has  been  often  said,  as 
by  Grote's  Aristotle,  for  instance,  that  induction  is  a  different 
process  from  syllogism,  and  is,  in  ftict,  preliminary  thereto  ;  that 
induction  prepares  the  propositions  from  which  syllogism  reasons. 
This  is  true  of  that  induction,  abusively  so  called,  which  we  have 
just  numbered  1st  and  3d.     It  is  not  true  of  inductive  demon- 
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stration.  It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  while  induction  is  a 
species  of  reasoning,  it  is  a  different,  and  even  an  opposite,  spe- 
cies from  deduction.  The  first  and  third  actions  of  the  mind, 
abusively  called  inductions,  do,  indeed,  differ  from  deduction ; 
but  they  are  not  argumentative  processes  at  all ;  they  do  not  lead 
to  new  truth,  either  inwards  or  downwards.^  They  merely  formu- 
late in  general  terms,  or  in  general  propositions,  individual  per- 
cepts or  individual  judgments  already  attained.  True  induction, 
or  inductive  demonstration,  is  simply  one  department  of  syllo- 
gistic reasoning,  and  is  as  truly  deductive  as  the  rest  of  syllo- 
gism ;  giving  us,  namely,  those  deductions  which  flow  from  the 
combination  of  the  universal  and  necessary  intuition  of  cause, 
with  observed  facts  of  sequence.  ,    ,    - 

This  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  Inductive  Logic  power- 
fully confirms  the  cautions  of  its  wisest  practitioners,  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  painstaking  care  in  its  pursuit.  It  is  a  method  of  ascer- 
taining truth  closely  conformed  to  the  divine  apophthegm,  "With 
the  lowly  is  wisdom."  It  is  evidently  a  modest  science.  Only  the 
greatest  patience,  candor,  and  caution  in  observing,  and  the  most 
honest  self-denial  in  oruarding  against  the  seduction  of  one's  own 
hypotheses,  can  lead  to  safe  results.  After  this  review,  the  charge 
which  Mr.  Mill  brought  against  much  of  the  pretended  inductive 
science  of  our  day,  quoted  by  us  at  the  outset,  appears  every  way 
just.  What  else  than  unsafe  results  can  be  expected  from  per- 
sons who  have  never  truly  apprehended  what  the  inductive  argu- 
ment is ;  when  they  venture  to  employ  it,  with  the  most  confused 
notions  of  its  real  nature,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  competition, 
haste,  prejudice,  and  love  of  hypothesis?  Time  and  the  future 
have  a  huge  work  of  winnowing  to  perform  upon  the  fruits  of  the 
busy  mental  activity  of  this  generation,  before  the  true  wheat  is 
gathered  into  the  garners  of  science. 

As  Moses  and  our  Saviour  epitomised  the  Ten  Commandments 
into  the  one  great  law  of  Love,  so  the  canons  of  valid  induction 
may  be  popularly  summarised  in  one  law.  It  is  this :  So  long  as 
all  the  known  facts  can  be  reconciled  with  any  other  hypothesis 
whatsoever  than  the  one  propounded  as  the  inference  of  the  in- 
duction, even  though  that  other  hypothesis  be  no  better  than  an 
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invention  or  surmise,  the  inductive  argument  is  invalid  to  give  a 
demonstration ;  it  yields  only  a  probability.  This  rule  receives 
an  excellent  illustration  from  the  legal  rule  of  "circumstantial 
evidence"  in  criminal  trials.  And  the  illustration  is  so  good  for 
two  reasons :  that  there  is  so  close  a  resemblance,  in  many  points, 
between  inductive  reasoning  and  circumstantial  evidence;  and 
that  the  great  men  who,  as  jurists,  have  settled  the  principles  of 
the  legal  science  of  evidence,  have  brought  to  their  problem  the 
ripest  human  sagacity,  sobered  and  steadied  by  the  consideration 
that  these  principles  were  to  have  application,  in  dreadful  earnest, 
to  the  lives  and  liberty  of  all  citizens,  including  themselves.  Let 
us  suppose,  now,  a  case  in  which  a  murder  has  been  committed, 
in  darkness  and  supposed  privacy,  with  a  fire  arm.  No  other 
species  of  evidence  is  supposed  to  be  available  than  the  circum- 
stantial. The  prosecution  therefore  collect  every,  even  the  most 
minute  fact,  and,  with  great  ingenuity  and  plausibility,  they  con- 
struct this  hypothesis  of  guilt:  that  the  dead  man  was  feloniously 
shot  by  A.  B.  So  many  observed  facts  seem  to  tally  Avitli  this, 
that  all  men  lean  to  the  c6nclusion  A.  B.  is  probably  guilty. 
But  the  learned  judge  instructs  the  jury  that  the  prosecution  are 
bound  to  show,  not  only  that  the  hypothesis  of  A.  B.'s  guilt  may 
satisfy  all  the  observed  facts,  but  to  demonstrate  absolutely  that 
it  alone  can  satisfy  them ;  so  that  the  logical  result  shall  be,  not 
only  that  we  may,  but  that  we  must,  adopt  this  as  the  only  true 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  proven.  And  the  judge  will 
authorise  the  defence  to  test  that  point  thus :  If  another  hypo- 
thesis than  A.  B.'s  guilt,  which,  as  a  proposition,  is  naturally 
feasible,  can  be  even  invented,  though  unsupported  by  any  array 
of  proved  facts,  which  may  also  satisfy  the  facts  established  before 
the  court,  the  prosecution  have  failed  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the 
accused.  .  The  ingenuity  of  the  lawyers  on  that  side  is  no  less 
than  was  supposed,  and  the  probability  of  A.  B.'s  guilt  may  re- 
main ;  but  it  is  not  proved,  and  the  man  must  be  discharged. 

This  principle  of  jurisprudence  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
logic  of  induction.  The  analysis  of  the  judge's  grounds  of  ruling 
is  this:  no  one  can  assert  that  every  event,  preceding  and  attend- 
ing the  killing,  has  been  ascertained  and  stated  by  the  prosecu- 
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tion.  That  this  remark  is  true,  appears  sufficiently  from  the  fact 
that  both  sides  postulate  that  the  killing  was  done  in  darkness 
and  the  absence  of  spectators.  Of  course,  then,  the  probability, 
or  at  least  possibility,  always  remains,  that  while  the  facts  given 
in  testimony  are  all  true,  other  circumstances  also  truly  occurred, 
not  appearing  in  testimony,  and  so  not  considered  by  anybody. 
But  may  it  not  be  that,  if  there  were  such  other  circumstances, 
and  if  they  Avere  established  in  testimony,  we  should  see  them  to 
be  material  ?  They  might  contain  what  would  refute  the  hypo- 
thesis of  A.  B.'s  guilt,  or  suggest  some  other.  How  shall  we  be 
sure,  in  our  ignorance,  that  the  case  may  not  be  such,  in  truth, 
in  its  unknown  circumstances?  Only  by  making  an  induction 
which  shall  be  positively  exclusive  of  that  other  hypothesis ;  that 
is  to  say,  only  by  showing  that  any  unknown  circumstances  of 
the  killing,  if  brought  to  light,  could  not  weaken  the  hypothesis 
of  A.  B.'s  guilt.  And  this  is  not  shown,  as  long  as  circumstances 
naturally  feasible,  which  would  supersede  that  hypothesis,  can  be 
imagined  or  suggested.  In  other  wbrds,  in  order  to  raise  the  ar- 
gument on  the  circumstances  to  the  grade  of  a  demonstration,  it 
must  be  like  the  positive  induction,  by  the  "  Method  of  Differ- 
ence." The  effect  investigated  is  the  killing;  the  cause  assigned 
is  A.  B.'s  agency.  To  prove  this  hypothesis,  it  must  not  only 
be  shown  that  the  presence  of  A.  B.  plus  any  cluster  of  known 
or  unknown  antecedents,  D,  C,  E,  etc.,  could  cause  the  killing; 
but  it  must  also  be  shown  that  the  presence  of  all  those  other  an- 
tecedents, D,  G,  E,  etc.,  minus  A.  B.'s  agency,  could  not  cause 
the  killing.  See  the  Canon  of  the  Method  of  Difference,  p.  507. 
And  as  the  second  killing  of  the  same  dead  man  is  impossible,  no 
experiment  can  be  exactly  instituted  to  apply  the  method  of  dif- 
ference in  this  case.  The  completion  of  the  argument  must  be 
by  demonstrative  deduction.  Thus  this  scientific  canon  of  induc- 
tion receives  an  apt  illustration  from  this  employment  of  it  in 
the  rigid  science  of  jurisprudence;  and  the  correctness  and  use- 
fulness of  the  canons  is  splendidly  evinced  in  this  great  instance. 
This  seems  the  proper  place,  also,  to  state  and  explain  the  rela- 
tions between  inductive  inference  and  parole-testimony.  We  will 
do  this  by  resuming  our  supposition.     Just  when  the  prosecutors 
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are  in  the  full  tide  of  their  ingenious  and  very  highly  probable  cir- 
cumstantial argument  to  A.  B.'s  guilt,  the  defence  introduce  an 
eye-witness  named  M.  On  examining  him,  it  is  evident  that  M. 
is  naturally  competent  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  killing, 
that  is  to  say,  that  no  natural  impossibility  of  his  having  wit- 
nessed it,  as  from  a  demonstrated  alibi  during  the  night  when"  it 
happened,  exists.  But  M.  testifies  that  he  lodged  in  the  room 
with  the  dead  man  on  that  night,  and  saw  him  killed  by  another 
agency  than  A.  B.'s;  we  will  say,  for  instance,  by  the  dead  man's 
own  suicidal  hand.  (The  prosecution  may,  of  course,  disparage 
the  credibility  of  this  witness  by  raising  the  question.  Why  his 
testimony  has  remained  so  long  latent?  Let  us,  then,  to  clear 
away  this  complication,  suppose  farther,  that  M.  explains  this 
reasonably ;  as,  by  showing  that  as  he  rushed  horrified  from  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy  through  the  darkness  to  summon  other  wit- 
nesses and  assistance,  he  had  been  suddenly  kidnapped  and  de- 
tained by  his  own  enemies.)  What  is  now  the  efiect  of  this  parole- 
evidence  as  against  the  circumstantial  ?  The  learned  judge  rules 
that,  unless  the  prosecution  have  valid  grounds  for  impugning 
M.'s  credibility,  their  circumstantial  evidence  breaks  down  wholly 
before  it.  They  reply  that  they  cannot  impugn  M.'s  credibility. 
The  judge  then  instantly  decides  that  they  have  no  case;  declines 
to  hear  farther  argument,  and  if  the  prosecution  will  not  take  his 
advice  to  discharge  the  accused  by  a  ''nolle  prosequi,''  instructs 
the  jury  to  acquit.  The  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  prosecu- 
tion are  no  less  than  they  were.  But  it  is  logically  worthless 
against  the  knowledge  of  an  admitted  eye-witness.  The  analysis, 
on  which  this  correct  conclusion  grounds  itself,  is  similar  to  the 
previous.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  this  killing  may  have  been 
preceded  and  attended  by  other  circumstances  than  those  ascer- 
tained in  the  circumstantial  evidence.  Unless  the  induction  is 
of  l^hat  exclusive  and  demonstrative  sort  which  proves  that  the 
possible  unknown  circumstances  cannot  have  been  material  to  the 
causation  of  the  killing,  and  therefore  could  not,  if  known,  shake 
the  conclusion  that  A.  B.'s  act  was  the  cause;  then  there  is  a 
remaining  probability  that  the  cause  was  not  in  A.  B.,  but  in 
those  omitted  antecedents.     Hence,  when  M.  testifies,  he  places 
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the  causation  there,  where  confessedly  there  is  room  for  it  to  be 
placed.  His  testimony  is  legitimate,  and  goes  with  the  whole 
weight  of  the  moral  credibility  he  deserves,  to  establish  the  fact 
against  the  hypothesis. 

We  thus  learn  that  unless  the  induction  be  positively  demon- 
strative, it  must  give  way  in  the  presence  of  any  adequate  intelli- 
gent parole-evidence  affirming  a  different  cause  for  the  phenome- 
non.    Another  more  popular  reason   supports  this  conclusion. 
Does    one  say,   ''The  living  witness  may  be  dishonest  or  de- 
ceived ;  but  my  facts  and  inductive  argument  are  wholly  dispas- 
sionate,  impartial,  and  valid"  ?     He  forgets  that  his  facts  also 
have  no  better  foundation  than  the  professed  eye-witnessing  of 
some  human  witness.     Does  he  say,  "They  are  facts;  for  I  saw 
them"  ?     He  is  but  a  human  witness.     Or  if  he  derives  his  facts 
from  the  observations  of  others,  they  are  mere  human  witnesses. 
But  the  facts  are  a  premise  of  his  inductive  logic.     The  inference 
cannot  be  more  valid  than  its  premise.     It  thus  appears  that  it  is 
wholly  unreasonable  to  claim  superiority  for  an  induction  over 
testimony,  for  this  is  as  though  one  should  claim  that  "testimony 
is  stronger  than  testimony."     The  only  consistent  meaning  would 
be  the  arrogant  assumption  that  "my  testimony  is  honest  and  the 
other's  dishonest."     This  conclusion,  that  competent  testimony 
is  superior  to  any  except  an  absolute  exclusive  induction,  is  prac- 
tically accepted  by  all  sound  physicists.     Let  all  the  facts  previ- 
ously known  tend  to  refer  the  effect  to  a  supposed  cause,  so  that 
the  scientific  world  is  almost  prepared  to  accept  it  as  a  law ;  if 
one  competent  observer  arises,  testifying  to  another  actual  cause 
for  the  effect,  seen  by  him  to  produce  it  in  a  single  case,  the  other 
hypothesis  is  withdrawn.     For  science  admits  that  here  is  a  case 
which  cannot  be  reduced  under  it.     An  illustrious  instance  will 
be  remembered  in  the  first  telescopic  examinations  of  Galileo. 
He  saw  that  the  planet  Venus  was  gibbous  at  a  time  and  in  a  way 
she  would  not  have  been  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis. 
That  one  observation,  with  men  of  true  science,  made  an  end  of 
the  Ptolemaic  theory.     The  only  alternatives  were  to  surrender 
it,  or  to  say  that  Galileo  did  not  see  Venus  gibbous  at  that  part 
of  her  orbit. 
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The  nature  and  methods  of  the  inductive  logic  have  now  been 
discussed  purely  in  their  formal  aspect.     So  far  as  the  views  ad- 
vanced differ  from  the  best  writers,  the  difference  is  in  favor  of  a 
simplification  of  the  principles,  a  closer  conformity  to  sound  philo- 
sophy, and  a  natural  explanation  of  what  had  been  left  by  others 
as  either  imperfections  or  .mysteries  of  the  results.     Especially 
is  it  claimed,  that  the  inductive  logic  is,  by  our  exposition,  res- 
cued from  that  fatal  accusation  of  incompleteness  of  demonstra- 
tion,  with  which  the  greatest  previous  logicians,  as  Hamilton, 
close  their  discussions  of  it.     Whereas  they  decide  so  positively, 
that  no  inductive  inference  can  rise  above  probability ;  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  has  always  insisted  that  some  inductive 
inferences  do  rise  above  probability,   and  mankind  have,  in  all 
ages,  persisted  in  venturing  their  lives  and  interests  upon  some 
inductive  inferences,   without  having  their  confidence  in  their 
validity  refuted  by  events.     Here  was  a  most  awkward  contradic- 
tion between  common  sense  and  philosophy.     This  contradiction 
we  claim  to  have  reconciled,  by  showing  that  some  inductive  in- 
ferences are  apodeictic,  not  being  in  truth  inferences  of  an  ille- 
gitimate order  "from  the  some  to  the  all,"  but  inferences  in  a 
regular  syllogism,  from  a  universal  necessary  judgment.     It  is 
always  one  of  the  soundest  features  of  a  philosophy  that  it  ratifies 
and  explains  the  conclusions  of  common  sense.     Our  theory  of 
induction  also  bears  this  signature  of  truth,  that  while  it  earnestly 
claims  for  that  branch  of  logic  some  demonstrative  conclusions,  it 
gives  a  natural  explanation  how  men,  and  even  able  scientific 
men,  a^e  continually  advancing  with  confidence  so  many  faulty 
and  erroneous  inductions.     This  is  because  the  methods  of  the 
demonstrative  inductions,  are  few,  because  they  require  a  rigid 
compliance  with  their  conditions,  and  because,  amidst  the  fasci- 
nating complications  which  so  many  physical  problems  offer,  the 
observance  of  these  safe  conditions  is  often  difficult,  and  demands 
unusual   patience,  perspicuity,   and  candor.     Especially   is  the 
confused  state  of  these  sciences  accounted  for,  by  the  fact  that  the 
investigators  were  proceeding  upon  erroneous  theories  of  induc- 
tive logic,  which  failed  to  discriminate  the  valid  from  the  imper- 
fectly valid  processes.     Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  treated  the  subject 
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with  superior  insight,  in  the  main,  to  any  other  British  or  Ameri- 
can writer,  because  he  comes  after  his  able  competitors,  and  be- 
cause he  brought  to  this  branch  of  logic  the  resources  of  great 
learning  and  acuteness.  Now,  the  reader  is  requested  to  note, 
that  while  truth  has  compelled  the  criticism  and  correction  of  his 
error  as  to  the  necessary  and  universal  judgment  underlying  the 
inductive  syllogism,  the  essential  and  vital  features  of  his  system 
are  retained ;  and  that  in  a  form  even  more  practical  and  useful 
than  his.  These  are:  1.  That  there  is  a  demonstrative  induc- 
tion. 2.  That  its  essential  basis  is  the  universal  judgment  of 
cause  and  effect.  3.  That  there  are  no  other  methods  of  discrim- 
inating the  valid  induction  from  the  invalid,  than  the  five  he 
enumerates;  and  that  these  are  only  valid  when  guarded  as  he 
directs.  The  practical  applications  of  his  system  are  obviously 
not  disturbed,  but  confirmed,  by  the  theory  asserted  here  against 
him,  that  the  fundamental  premise  is  not  an  empirical  but  an  in- 
tuitive judgment. 


f" , 


THE    INDUCTIVE    ARGUMENT    ILLUSTRATED    BY    APPLICATION    TO 

CASES. 

This  discussion  will  be  poncluded  by  applying  the  principles  of 
logic  taught  above  to  a  few  physical  doctrines  which  have  recent- 
ly interested  the  scientific  world. 

1.  That  the  theory  of  the  equivalency  and  transformation  of 
energy  has  not  yet  been  made  more  than  a  hypothesis,  was  inti- 
mated on  page  495.  What  is  denied  is,  that  it  has  been  ex- 
tended as  a  valid  induction  to  all  the  energies  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter. We  have  never  seen,  for  its  supposed  extension  to  vital 
energies,  any  portion  of  evidence  whatever,  or  anything  more 
than  groundless  assertion.  It  cannot  claim  to  be  an  induction, 
even  as  to  the  forces  of  inorganic  matter,  even  when  tried  by  the 
popular  criterion.  It  does  not  preclude  the  rival  hypothesis,  that 
there  are  as  many  permanent  and  distinct  powers  in  matter,  as 
there  are  essential  properties;  which  powers  are  not  annihilated 
on  the  completion  of  their  effects,  but  only  restored  to  an  equili- 
hrium^  in  which  they  exist  still  as  potential  tendencies.  This 
theory  is  not  only  not  excluded,  but  accounts  for  many  cases  for 
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which  the  other  theory  of  the  "equivalency  and  transformation  of 
energy"  does  not  account.  The  first  also  solves  successfully  the 
very  cases,  like  that  of  the  absorption  of  so  much  sensible  caloric, 
reappearing  in  the  form  of  so  much  elasticity,  which  are  claimed 
as  so  favorable  to  the  latter.  Let  us  suppose  that  caloric  is  a  per- 
sistent and  distinct  molecular  energy,  which  never  really  trans- 
forms itself  into  and  disappears  in  elastic  force ;  but  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  caloric  is  only  the  cause  of  release  of  the  elastic 
force  from  the  state  of  potential  tendency  to  activity ;  while  the 
caloric,  having  done  that  work,  is  itself  remanded,  for  the  time, 
to  its  former  potentiality.  Then,  the  equivalency  between  the 
caloric  recalled  and  the  elastic  force .  released,  would  of  course 
follow.  It  would  be  the  old  case  of  the  correspondency  of  action 
and  reaction.  But  a  more  serious  defect  is,  that  the  theory  has 
not  been  extended  to  some  material  energies,  as  that  of  gravita- 
tion, by  any  collection  of  sequences  giving  even  the  invalid  in- 
duction per  enumerationem  simplicem.  Next,  we  have  seen  that 
the  theory  cannot  meet  the  question.  What  becomes  of  the  forces 
radiated  outwards  from  the  exterior  bounds  of  the  universe  ;  and 
how,  on  that  theory,  can  we  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  total 
aggregate  offeree,  instead  of  being  persistent  and  identical,  as 
the  theory  wishes  to  claim,  is  diminishing,  and  tends  to  total  ces- 
sation and  stagnation  ?  Thus  the  theory  fails  to  meet  the  grand 
final  test  stated  on  p.  720.  Nor  would  any  one  individual  in- 
stance of  the  theory  (as  this:  that  it  is  the  heat,  and  not  the  dis- 
tinct power  of  elasticity  released  by  the  heat,  which  lifts  the  pis- 
ton in  the  steam-cylinder)  stand  the  test  of  either  one  of  the 
canons  of  induction.  Let  the  reader  attempt  it,  and  see  for  him- 
self. And  once  more ;  the  verification  of  the  equivalency  of  what 
this  theory  calls  the  transformed  force,  has  never  been  attempted 
even,  except  as  to  the  related  energies  of  caloric  and  elasticity ; 
and  we  suspect  the  farther  verification  will  ever  be  impracticable. 
It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  also  whether  this  hypothesis,  if  adopted, 
would  not  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  the  inductive  process. 
That  foundation  is,  " Like  causes,  like  effects."  The  plurality 
of  effects  is  accounted  for  by  referring  them  correctly  to  their 
different  causes.  But,  according  to  this  theory,  there  are  no  dif- 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  4 — 8. 
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f event  causes — there  is  but  one  cause.  The  search  after  efficient 
cause,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  the  vital  problepa  of  induction, 
must  be  degraded  into  the  inquiry  after  the  uniform  antecedent; 
an  inquiry  which,  as  we  showed,  could  lead  to  no  assured  result. 
2.  The  laws  of  refraction  revealed  by  the  spectroscope  are  now 
supposed  to  be  so  established  for  all  worlds  as  to  be  relied  on  to 
teach  us  the  chemistry  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Let  us  see  first 
to  what  extent  those  laws  are  demonstrated  for  the  material  ele- 
ments of  our  planet.  The  analyst  proceeds  thus,  for  instance : 
When  vapor  of  sodium  is  present  in  an  incandescent  flame,  the 
rays  of  white  light  coming  through  that  flame,  being  enlarged 
into  a  spectrum,  exhibit  certain  black  lines  in  certain  places. 
"When  the  sodium  vapor  is  removed  from  the  flame,  those  lines 
disappear  from  the  spectrum  cast  by  those  rays.  Now,  it  may  be 
claimed  that  this  is  a  proof,  by  the  method  of  diff*erence,  the 
most  rigid  of  all,  that  sodium  always  causes  those  lines  in  the 
spectrum.  It  is  conceded  that  this  may  be  a  valid  induction,  to 
a  certain  extent.  Let  us  refer  to  pp.  506-508,  and  we  see  that, 
provided  the  experimenter  can  be  certain  he  has  made  no  change 
whatever  in  the  flame  inspected,  nor  in  the  refraction,  save  the 
removal  of  the  sodium  vapor,  it  is  proved  that  sodium  is  a  cause 
of  these  lines.  But  it  is  not  yet  proved  to  be  the  only  cause ; 
for  similar  efl*ects  may  be  produced  by  more  than  one  cause.  Let 
the  analysis  be  extended,  then,  to  all  the  sixty-six  simple  sub- 
stances catalogued  by  analytical  chemistry  ;  and  let  it  be  tested  by 
experiment,  that  none  of  the  others  produce  the  same  lines  in  the 
spectrum.  Then  it  may  be  considered  proven  that  sodium  is  not 
only  a  cause,  hni  always  the  cause,  of  those  lines ;  just  so  far  as,  and 
no  farther  than,  it  is  proved  that  chemistry  has  already  discovered 
all  the  elemental  material  substances  in  this  world.  In  the  present 
advanced  stage  of  chemical  research,  it  is  admitted  that  the  pro- 
bability is  very  strong,  the  sodium  vapor  is  the  only  cause  of  those 
particular  lines  in  the  spectrum.  It  is  certain,  by  the  method  of 
difference,  that  it  is  a  cause  of  them.  That  is  to  say,  the  causa- 
tion of  those  lines  is  certainly  connected  with  that  metal, 
either  directly  by  its  efiiciency  of  them,  or  relatively,  by  the 
constant  connexion  of  both  of  them  with  some  other  efiicient  still 
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undetected.     A  law  is  revealed,  which  may  be  relied  on  as  to  this 
earth. 

But,  as  Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter  cautioned  the  admirers  of 
the  spectrum  analysis,  in  his  inaugural  lecture  before  the  British 
Association,  the  induction  does  not  hold  when  extended  to  other 
worlds.  Its  invalidity  is  not  now  inferred  from  the  facts  that  the 
pencils  of  light  from  the  stars  are  so  exceedingly  slender,  and 
that  they  have  to  pass  through  unknown  possible  influences  in 
penetrating  the  whole  thickness  of  our  atmosphere,  nor  from  the 
exceeding  difficulty  of  making  so  entire  a  separation  of  these 
minute  and  faint  pencils  of  light  in  the  tube  of  the  spectroscope 
from  other  very  minute  rays,  direct  or  refracted,  travelling  on  lines 
which  vary  from  them  by  infinitesimal  angles,  as  is  necessary  in 
experiments  so  delicate  ;  for  these  difficulties  concern  rather  the 
practical  manipulator  than  the  logician.  But  the  chasm  in  the  in- 
duction is  this  :  all  that  the  most  valid  application  of  the  method  of 
difference  can  by  itself  prove  is,  that  A  is  one  efficient  of  X.  It 
does  not  disprove  this  proposition  :  that  nature  may  contain  other 
efficients  of  X.  It  may  prove  that,  coiteris  paribus^  all  As  will 
produce  X.  But  it  does  not  proye  that  all  Xs  are  produced  by 
A.  The  concession  which  we  made  as  to  earthly  chemistry,  that 
all  so-called  sodium  lines  are  produced  by  sodium,  rests  on  a 
farther  fact  (which  is  an  enumeration  of  facts  only,  and  not  an 
induction)  that  all  the  other  known  simple  substances  have  been 
tried  and  failed  to  produce  the  sodium  lines,  coupled  \i[ith  the 
probable  inference  that  analytical  chemistry  has  been  carried  so 
far  on  this  earth,  it  is  not  likely  any  substance  capable  of  pro- 
ducing sodium  lines  remains  undetected  among  earthly  materials. 
But  as  to  other  worlds,  we  have  made  no  chemical  analyses  !  We 
know  not  what  unknown  simple  substances,  endued  with  we  know 
not  what  properties,  would  be  found  there.  And  obviously, 
to  infer  an  analysis  from  this  feature  of  a  spectrum  of  that  world's 
ray,  and  then  reason  about  that  spectrum  from  that  assumed 
analysis,  is  but  "reasoning  in  a  circle."  As  a  demonstration,  it 
is  worthless.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  this  fatal  chasm  in  its 
logic  can  ever  be  bridged.  All  that  we  can  be  taught  is  a  possi- 
bility of  the  presence  of  the  same  simple  substances,  in  part,  in 
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our  world  and  other  worlds.  This  possibility  receives  some  pro- 
bable confirmation  from  the  fact  that  some  of  those  substances,  as 
iron  and  nickle,  are  found  in  meteoric  stones  ;  that  is,  if  the 
theory  is  valid  that  these  are  fragments  of  planetary  bodies. 

3.  Another  very  important  application  of  these  logical  princi- 
ples is  to  the  inductions  of  geologists  concerning  the  mode  of 
formation  of  strata  and  mineral  deposits.  The  rule  has  just  been 
recalled,  that  the  law,  "Like  causes,  like  effects,"  does  not  au- 
thorise its  converse,  "Like  effects  reveal  the  same  cause."  For, 
as  is  so  obviously  clear,  two  independent  causes  may  produce 
effects  exactly  similar.  Now,  much  of  the  supposed  inductive 
reasoning  of  treatises  on  geology  is,  in  reality,  but  an  application 
of  this  vicious  converse.  Observation  shows  us  a  given  stratum 
of  rock  or  indurated  sand  and  slime,  resulting  from  sedimentary 
deposition  from  water.  The  inference  is,  therefore  all  stratified 
rocks  are  sedimentary.  And  some  treatises  on  geology  assume 
this  unsafe  and  invalid  surmise  so  absolutely  as  to  use  the  words 
"sedimentary"  and  "stratified"  as  synonyms.  A  very  plain 
and  useful  instance  of  this  sophism  is  given  by  the  case  of  the 
Italian  savant  who  inferred  an  immense  age  for  the  strata  in 
a  volcanic  spot  of  South  Italy,  by  examining  a  well.  The 
sides  of  this  little  excavation  shoAved  certain  strata  of  volcanic 
earth  superposed  on  lava. .  The  savant's  assumption  was,  that 
all  this  earth  was  formed  gradually  by  disintegration  of  hard 
lava ;  and  as  the  process  is  notoriously  slow,  the  thickness  of 
the  beds  of  loose  earth  denoted  a  vast  lapse  of  time.  Now, 
had  he  been  certain  that  disintegration  was  the  only  cause  of 
volcanic  earth,  his  inference  might  have  been  worth  some- 
thing. But  the  heedlessness  of  his  logic  was  put  to  shame  by 
a  very  simple  statement  of  fact,  made  by  the  peasants.  Dis- 
integration of  hard  lava  was  not  the  only  cause  of  volcanic  earth. 
Another  cause  was  dust  and  ashes,  showers  from  the  neighboring 
volcano.  These  peasants  had  been  actual  eye-witnesses  of  several 
such  emissions,  which,  guided  by  a  favoring  breeze,  had  covered 
their  fields  with  an  inch  or  two  of  new  soil  in  a  single  night. 
And  by  the  simple  light  of  this  other  cause,  which  the  great  savant 
had  not  thought  of,  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  accumulation 
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for  which  he  required  many  scores  of  centuries,  had  been  the 
actual  work  of  about  two  hundred  years. 

To  the  candid  mind  these  hints  are  enough.  The  most  careful 
observer  is  most  fully  aware  of  these  facts :  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  terrestrial  energies  which  have  exerted  themselves  in  our  globe, 
is  imperfect ;  that  the  grade  of  speed  at  which  known  forces  are 
now  observed  to  act,  may  have  been  exceedingly  different  at  other 
times  and  under  other  conditions  of  temperature  and  climate; 
that  the  causations  which  would  need  to  be  accurately  determined, 
in  order  to  settle  many  of  these  physical  questions,  were  probably 
complicated  beyond  all  reach  of  our  observation  and  ascertain- 
ment at  this  late  day. 

4.  The  evolution  theory  presents  a  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive case  for  the  application  of  this  logic.  Its  main  points  are  : 
that  what  we  supposed  to  be  distinct  genera  of  animated  beings  did 
not  originate  in  the  creation  of  first  progenitors,  from  whom  all 
the  subsequent  individuals  descended  by  a  generation  which 
transmitted,  by  propagation,  precisely  the  properties  essential  to 
the  genus  ;  but  that  higher  genera  were  slowly  evolved  from 
lower;  that  the  causes  of  the  differentiations  wherein  the  more 
developed  individuals  differ  from  their  less  developed  progenitors, 
are  to  be  found  in  three  unintelligent  physical  influences,  hered- 
ity, the  influence  of  the  environment  on  the  being's  powers,  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  observed  facts  from  which  this 
hypothesis  claims  to  derive  its  induction,  may  be  grouped  under 
these  general  statements:  that  in  fact  the  known  ^ewera  of  ani- 
mated beings  form  a  continuous  ascending  scale,  from  the  most 
rudimental  up  to  man,  the  most  highly  organised ;  thus  suggest- 
ing the  ascent  of  organisation  along  this  ladder,  from  a  lower 
stage  to  a  higher  ;  that  a  multitude  of  organs  and  limbs  are  actu- 
ally seen  to  grow  from  their  infantile  to  their  adult  states,  under 
the  interaction  of  their  environment  and  the  instinctive  animal 
exertions  of  them  ;  that  the  conditions  of  animal  existence  are,  in 
the  general,  such  that  the  individuals  possessing  most  of  the 
natural  vigor,  qualifying  them  to  reproduce  a  strong  or  a  devel- 
oped progeny,  are  most  likely  to  survive,  while  the  less  qualified 
perish  ;  and  that  observed  facts  in  the  breeding  of  animals  pre- 
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sent  cases  in  which  the  rule  does  not  hold  that  ''Like  produces 
only  its  like,"  but  often  it  produces  the  slightly  unlike,  differing 
from  itself  by  a  slight  shade  of  improvement  or  deterioration. 
These  facts,  the  theory  claims,  when  a  very  long  time  is  allowed 
for  the  slow  and  irregular,  but  in  the  main  progressive,  action  of 
the  forces  they  disclose,  prove  that  all  animated  genera  can  be  ac- 
counted for  as  the  ultimate  progeny  of  the  most  rudimental 
protozoon.  - 

The  task  in  hand  here  is  not  to  give  a  full  refutation  of  this 
theory,  but  to  criticise  it  in  the  light  of  the  logical  principles  estab- 
lished, simply  in  order  to  see  whether  it  is  an  induction.  It  ap- 
pears at  once  that  it  has  no  claim  to  come  under  the  head  of  either 
methodof  induction,  not  even  of  the  loosest,  the  method  of  agree- 
ment. Indeed,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  single  instance  (much  less 
an  agreeing  multitude)  in  the  proper  sense  of  inductive  instances. 
To  resort  for  simplification  to  our  notation,  let  A  stand  for  the  ag- 
gregate of  supposed  evolutional  agencies,  which  are  the  combined 
cause;  let  X  stand  for  the  effect,  a  new  genus.  There  has  not 
been  presented  one  instance,  as  yet,  in  which  A  has  been  followed 
by  X,  even  seemingly,  A  being  accompanied  or  unaccompanied 
by  other  antecedents,  B,  C,  D,  etc.  The  utmost  which  can  be 
claimed  is,  that  a  few  "varieties"  have  been  evolved,  but  no  per- 
manent species  or  genus,  which  can  meet  the  tests  of  generic 
character.  Even  these  "varieties"  cannot  be  proved  to  be  the 
effects  of  the  supposed  evolving  physical  causes,  since  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  have  evolved  themselves,  except  when  these 
unintelligent  influences  were  guided  by  a  rational  purpose,  as  that 
of  the  stock-breeder  or  bird-fancier.  Again,  the  theory  fails  as 
to  man,  the  rational,  and  the  highest  result  of  the  supposed  evo- 
lution, in  that  its  energies  arc  unintelligent  and  blind ;  but  man 
has  a  reason.  There  must  be  enough  in  the  cause  to  account  for 
the  effect.  And  it  fails  as  to  man  and  all  the  lower  animals,  in 
that  their  organs  all  display,  even  down  to  the  lowest,  the  work  of 
thoughtful  design  and  the  intelligent  selection  of  final  cause ; 
whereas  the  evolving  energies  are  all  blind  and  unintelligent. 
Nor  has  the  first  instance  been  found  where  the  influences  of  "en- 
vironment" have  evolved  a  single   new  organ  or  physical  faculty, 
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in  the  sense  necessary  to  the  theory.  The  facta  ohserved  are 
these  :  that  when  nature  has  implanted  the  generic  organ  or  func- 
tion by  regular  propagation,  but  in  the  infantile  state,  the  "envi- 
ronment" has  presented  the  occasion,  not  the  cause,  for  its  growth, 
by  its  own  exercise  up  to  its  adult  strength.  The  fish's  fin  grows 
by  beating  the  water,  iji  this  sense  ;  the  bird's  wing  by  beating 
the  air  ;  the  child's  arm  by  the  wielding  of  his  toys.  But  where 
is  the  first  instance  that  the  environment  has  evolved  a  new  organ 
over  and  above  the  generic  model  ?  Where  has  environment 
placed  a  new  fin  on  a  fish's  back,  or  an  additional  finger  on  a 
youth's  hand?  The  instances  ought  to  be  of  this  nature,  to  give 
any  show  of  an  induction.  And  the  organ  evolved  ought  to  be- 
come not  merely  an  individual  peculiarity,  but  a  permanent  trait 
transmitted  uniformly  by  propagation. 

The  canon  of  the  inductive  logic  requires,  again,  that  all  other 
possible  causes,  other  than  the  one  claimed  in  the  hypothesis,  shall 
be  excluded  by  at  least  some  of  the  known  instances.  But  the 
theistic  account,  which  is  made  entirely  probable,  to  say  the  least, 
by  arguments  in  morals  and  natural  theology,  presents  another 
sufficient  cause  in  the  creative  power  and  wisdom.  Since  the 
origin  of  species  antedates,  confessedly,  all  human  observation 
and  history,  this  cause  for  it  is  probable,  until  atheism  is  demon- 
strated. Even  were  the  evolution  theory  an  induction  from  real 
instances,  in  which  these  evolving  influences  were  truly  adequate 
to  the  eff'ect,  there  would  be  no  valid  induction  until  the  theistic 
cause  was  positively  excluded  by  a  demonstration  of  atheism. 
And  to  off'er  the  conclusion  which  would  flow  from  such  an  in- 
duction, when  completed,  as  sufficient  for  that  atheistic  demon- 
stration of  the  non-existence  of  a  Creator,  which  alone  would 
complete  the  induction ;  this  would  plainly  be  "reasoning  in  a 
circle."  The  conclusion  would  have  to  be  assumed,  in  order  to 
make  out  the  process  leading  to  it.  But  supposing  there  may  be 
a  Creator  of  perfect  wisdom  and  power  and  full  sovereignty,  it  is 
always  supposable  that  he  may  have  seen  reasons  for  clothing  his 
creatures  with  those  very  qualities  on  which  evolution  argues 
against  a  Creator.  Is  it  said  that  the  regular  gradations  of  or- 
ganised life  suggest  the  belief  that  the  higher  forms  were  evolved 
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from  the  lower,  along  the  stages  of  this  ladder  ?  But  the  theistic 
hypothesis  suggests,  with  more  probability,  the  belief  that  the 
Creator  had  reasons  for  filling  all  the  stages  of  this  ascending 
scale  with  genera  and  species  which  are  yet  distinct.  To  lift  the 
former  surmise  to  the  faintest  approach  to  an  induction,  the  latter 
hypothesis  must  be  precluded. 

Once  more,  the  scheme  is  fatally  defective  in  that  it  has  no 
verification.  Not  a  single  new  genus^  or  even  individual,  has 
been  presented,  or  can  be  evolved  by  experiment,  to  confirm  the 
hypothesis.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  there  can  be  a  verification,  since  the  advocates  of  the  scheme 
admit  that  the  latest  evolution,  that  of  man,  was  completed  long 
before  the  earliest  human  history.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for 
this  theory  is,  that  it  is  an  ingenious  collection  of  guesses,  which 
bear  a  fanciful  but  deceptive  likeness  to  real  analogies. 

So  far  the  pretended  argument  goes  in  its  simpler  form.  Its 
manifest  invalidity  constrains  some  evolutionists,  as  LeConte,  to 
surrender  it.  But  these  assert  that  deeper  researches  into  the 
parallelisms  of  organic  relations  give  a  truly  inductive  ground  for 
their  theory.  It  is  claimed  that  the  likeness  between  the  stages 
which  Agassiz  (chiefly)  disclosed  in  embryology,  paleontology, 
and  our  existing  gradations  in  natural  history,  now  called  the  on- 
togenic,  the  phylogenic,  and  the  taxonomic  gradations,  establishes 
evolution  by  a  solid  induction.  The  animals  now  upon  the  earth 
form  a  gradation,  through  the  four  grand  divisions  of  radiates, 
molluscs,  articulates,  and  vertebrates,  from  the  lowest  and  sim- 
plest up  to  the  most  complicated  and  highest.  So,  evolutionists 
assert,  the  living  creatures  made  known  by  the  fossils  as  once 
having  lived  in  paleontologic  ages,  show  the  same  gradation. 
And  third,  the  transformations  through  which  the  foetal  organ- 
isms, even  of  the  highest  species,  pass  from  the  ovum  to  the  adult, 
exhibit  the  same  gradation.  The  proposed  argument  is,  that 
these  analogies  give  an  inductive  proof  that  species  are  evolved 
from  species  by  an  equally  natural  law  of  evolution. 

Let  it  be  again  observed  that  all  we  need  attempt,  in  criticising 
this  supposed  argument  by  the  principles  of  induction,  is  to  show 
that  the  process  is  invalid.     And  we  would  preface  the  farther 
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criticism  by  the  caveat  that  we  do  not  admit  the  parallelism  of 
the  three  sets  of  instances,  in  the  sense  claimed  by  evolutionists. 
The  paleontologic  series,  for  instance,  in  order  to  support  this 
pretended  evolutionist  induction,  should  be  a  series  of  higher  and 
more  complete  animal  forms  succeeding  the  more  rudimental  iiji 
time.  But  such  it  is  not.  At  each  paleontologic  period,  some 
of  the  four  groups  of  living  creatures  are  found  coexisting,  in  at 
least  some  types  of  each,  and  not  merely  successive.  The 
palaeozoic  strata  are  found  to  contain  vertebrate  fishes,  along 
with  the  radiates  and  molluscs  of  that  first  period.  And,  if  we 
may  trust  Agassiz's  assertion,  there  is  no  e-vidence  that  the  em- 
bryonic changes  of  any  individual  animal  of  a  higher  group  ex- 
emplifies all  the  gradations  from  the  lowest  group  up  to  its  own. 
These  mutations  of  its  foetal  life  only  illustrate  fully  the  grada- 
tions of  the  species  in  its  own  group. 

But,  waiving  for  the  time  these  questions  of  fact,  we  show,  in 
this  pretended  induction,  this  vital  defect :  it  mistakes  an  analogy 
(an  imperfect  one)  in  the  method  of  action  of  certain  vital  ener- 
gies for  a  causal  identity.  The  essential  link  of  a  demonstrative 
induction  is  lacking.  If  we  take,  for  instance,  the  embryonic 
order  of  development,  all  that  is  proved  by  the  multitude  of  cases 
colligated  is,  that  the  individual  ova  are  all  endued  with  a  vital 
energy  Avhich  causes,  and  thus  insures,  the  growth  of  each  indi- 
vidual into  the  matured  type  of  its  own  species.  For  such,  and 
such  alone,  is  the  result,  as  observed.  In  no  single  case  has  an 
individual  ovum,  be  its  analogy  of  mode  of  development  to  that 
of  other  species  what  it  may,  resulted  in  an  evolution  into  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  its  own.  Hence,  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
inductive  evidence  that  this  causal  energy  which  we  see  at  work 
is  competent  to  such  evolution.  Each  individual  gives  an  in- 
stance of  a  development  through  an  embryonic  series  ?  True. 
But  in  every  instance  the  development  terminates  within  the  strict 
limits  of  its  own  species  ;  and  the  induction  from  the  latter  set  of 
facts  is  precisely  as  broad  and  as  inexorable  as  from  the  former. 

Again,  the  analogies  noted  all  receive  their  sufficient  solution 
from  another  hypothesis,  namely  this,  that  they  are  the  expres- 
sions of  a  common  plan  of  thought,  by  which  the  creative  Mind 
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voluntarily  regulates  its  creative  and  providential  actions.  Now, 
as  we  saw,  the  conclusion  from  an  induction  is  not  demonstrated, 
unless  the  instances  collected  preclude  all  otJier  probable,  and 
even  possible,  hypotheses.  Here  is  the  other  hypothesis,  not 
only  probable  and  intrinsically  reasonable,  but,  in  the  light  of 
other  arguments,  certain — the  theistic  one :  that  the  reason  why 
the  vital  energies  wrought  in  paleontologic  creatures  in  a  way 
analogous  to  the  way  they  work  now  is,  that  the  same  God  cre- 
ated and  governed  then,  and  that  he  sees  good  reasons  for  follow- 
ing, in  the  different  ages,  similar  types  of  working.  It  might  be 
conceded  that  the  analogies  under  discussion,  if  viewed  alone, 
would  be  insufficient  to  prove  the  existence  and  action  of  a  God. 
Yet  they  do  suffice  to  show  that  solution  a  probable  one.  This 
alone  is  enough  to  prove  the  evolutionist  conclusion  invalid. 

The  argument,  then,  is  not  a  demonstrative  induction.  Here 
our  logical  criticism  might  stop.  But  it  will  be  instructive  to 
show  how  it  is  confirmed  by  the  positive  refutation  which  other 
laws  and  facts  of  natural  history  inflict  upon  the  evolution  theory. 
This  is  excluded,  as  a  tenable  explanation  of  the  organised  uni--^ 
verse,  by  the  following  instances,  which  do  have,  what  the  pre- 
vious analogies  have  not,  an  application  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  induction. 

1.  No  existing  species  has  displayed  a  particle  of  tendency 
towards  the  change  in  a  single  truly  specific  attribute,  within  the 
longest  period  of  human  history.  The  mummies,  as  well  as  the 
effigies,  of  the  living  creatures  associated  with  the  oldest  Egyptian, 
remains,  were  found  by  Cuvier  and  by  Kunth  specifically  identical 
with  the  same  creatures  now  existing  in  Egypt.  Researches  into 
antiquity  have  everywhere  led  to  the  same  result.  Now,  if  evo- 
lution of  one  species  from  another  is  to  be  inductively  proved, 
some  instances  at  least  tending  to  the  result  must  be  adduced. 
The  fact  that  all  human  knowledge  through  three  or  four  thou- 
sand years  presents  no  approach  to  a  single  instance,  is  fatal. 

2.  In  paleontology,  each  species,  so  far  as  known  from  its 
fossils,  has  remained  absolutely  fixed  during  the  continuance  of  its 
period.  It  is  very  true,  that  a  species  may  be  found  in  a  subse- 
quent cosmical  period,   showing   resemblances  to,  and  improve- 
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ments  on,  a  given  extinct  species  of  the  previous  cosmical  period. 
But  this  fact  makes  nothing  for  evolution,  because  science  shows 
that  there  has  been,  between  the  two  periods  and  their  two  sets 
of  living  creatures  as  t^vo  wholes,  a  clear  breach,  interrupting  the 
natural  and  regular  forces  of  reproduction.  The  evolutionist 
must  show  some  instance  where,  within  the  limits  of  some  one 
cosmical  period,  a  different  species  has  been  naturally  evolved 
from  one  simpler  than  itself  ^v     >  i   -* 

3.  If  the  existence  of  the  higher  forms  of  life  were  accounted 
for  by  slow  evolutions  from  the  lowest,  then  the  paleontologic 
history  should  unquestionably  present  us  with  this  state  of  facts : 
First,  with  a  period  of  the  simplest  forms,  as  the  radiates  ;  then, 
afterwards,  with  a  period  of  more  developed  forms,  as  molluscs ; 
then  with  the  still  higher,  as  the  articulates ;  and  then  with  a 
period  of  the  highest.  But  the  state  of  the  facts  is  exactly  the 
opposite.  All  the  paleontologic  periods  give  us  some  of  the 
four  groups  contemporaneously. 

4.  The  methods  of  nature,  in  the  formation  of  the  four  groups, 
are  essentially  different.  While  some  of  the  species  belonging  to 
one  group  have  a  higher  organisation  than  others,  they  all  display 
a  community  of  plan  in  their  structure.  But  when  we  pass  to 
another  group,  we  meet  a  different  plan.  Hence  we  infer  that 
even  if  we  could  do  what  has  never  been  done,  find  an  actual  case 
of  the  evolution  of  a  species  from  a  lower  one  of  the  same  group ; 
the  barriers  separating  the  groups  as  grand  divisions,  would  still 
be  insuperable.  Their  several  plans  of  structure  are  too  different 
for  the  transmutation  of  one  into  another. 

5.  Men  speak  of  organic  life  as  if  its  different  species 
formed  one  regular  and  continuous  series  "from  the  monad  up  to 
man.""  This  is  found  to  be  a  misconception.  The  animal  king- 
dom is  composed  of  a  number  of  partial  series.  When  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  range  all  these  in  one  single  continuous  series, 
fatal  dislocations  appear.  The  line  of  progress  is  not  a  continu- 
ous ascending  line. 

6.  The  theory  of  evolution  assigns  great  force  to  the  influence 
of  "environment,"  in  developing  organs  into  those  of  a  new 
species.     But  naturalists  tell  us  that  they  find  a  number  of  the 
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most  diversified  types  existing  and  prospering  together  for  long 
ages,  under  identical  circumstances.  But,  were  evolution  true, 
the  identity  of  the  whole  environment  ought  to  be  working  an 
assimilation  of  the  various  types  subjected  to  it.  Again,  identical 
species  are  found  persisting  for  long  ages  under  the  most  diversi- 
fied environments.  These  facts  show  that  there  has  been  de- 
posited within  each  species  its  own  form  of  vital  energy,  which 
resists  differentiation,  and  insists,  against  any  influence  of  a 
changed  environment,  on  reproducing  only  its  own  type.  The 
rational  inference  is,  that  either  each  species  is  eternal,  an  impos- 
sible proposition,  or  else  each  points  to  an  extra-natural  Power, 
which  deposited  its  specific  vital  energy  in  it  at  its  beginning. 

And  that  Power,  in  the  last  place,  was  Mind,  because  every 
adaptation  of  organs  to  their  functions,  every  reappearing  analogy 
of  structures  in  successive  cosmical  periods,  every  relation  insti- 
tuted between  the  individual  and  its  environment  or  its  fellow- 
creatures,  discloses  thought.  But  evolution  is  claimed  to  be  only 
a  physical  process. 

Such  is  the  use  of  the  observed  facts  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
as  sanctioned  by  the  true  principles  of  the  inductive  logic.  The 
result  of  this  correct  colligation  is  to  show  that  evolution  cannot 
be  true. 

Let  us  make  another  application  of  these  logical  principles,  and 
that  the  most  important  of  all.  It  concerns  the  limits  of  the  a 
posteriori  inference  from  similarity  of  results  to  identity  of  cause, 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  structures  composing  the  crust  of  our 
earth.  If  theism  is  admitted  to  be  not  demonstrated,  but  even 
possible,  then,  according  to  the  rules  of  induction,  such  inference 
from  naturalness  of  structure  to  natural  origin,  is  inconclusive. 
This  follows  from  two  of  its  rules:  first,  the  analogical  argument 
from  similarity  of  result  to  identity  of  cause,  must  give  way  be- 
fore competent  and  credible  parole  evidence.  The  supposed  but 
invalid  argument  is  :  we  see  natural  agencies  producing  this  and 
that  structure ;  therefore,  all  similar  structures  are  of  natural 
origin.  But  if  there  may  be  a  creative  God,  there  is  a  different 
sufficient  cause  for  the  origin  of  the  earlier.  And  if  a  witness 
appears  who  may  be  naturally  competent  to  testify,  his  testimony 
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wholly  supersedes  the  evidence  of  the  supposed  analogy.  The 
only  way  to  uphold  it  is  to  attack  the  credibility  of  that  witness. 
If  his  credibility  is  not  successfuly  impeached,  the  analogical  ar- 
gument must  yield  before  it. 

But  such  a  parole- witness  appears  in  the  book  known  as  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  It  assumes  to  testify  that  there  is  a  Crea- 
tor, and  that  he  here  gives  his  own  witness  to  his  supernatural 
creation  of  the  first  structures.  The  value  of  any  induction  from 
naturalness  of  traits  to  a  natural  origin  of  those  structures,  must 
depend  therefore  upon  the  other  question:  whether  this  witness 
is  competent  and  credible.  Some  persons  attempt  to  evade  their 
logical  obligation  here  by  saying,  that  these  are  theological  ques- 
tions with  which  physical  science,  as  such,  has  no  concern  ;  that 
they  restrict  themselves  properly  to  the  lights  of  this  department, 
and,  in  assigning  a  natural  origin  to  these  structures,  speak 
only  for  science.  But  this  is  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  nat- 
ural induction,  which  must  necessarily  include  some  adjustment 
of  the  relations  between  analogy  and  testimony ;  seeing  the  truth 
of  the  very  facts,  claimed  as  analogical,  itself  rests  on  testimony. 
Farther,  the  questions,  whether  there  is  a  Creator,  and  whether 
there  have  been  creative  causations,  enter  into  this  argument,  not 
as  theological,  but  as  natural  questions.  In  their  relations  to 
the  inductive  problem,  they  are  as  purely  physical  questions,  as  the 
question  whether  a  given  rock  is  the  result  of  fusion  or  sedimen- 
tary deposition  from  water.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  the 
justice  of  this  statement.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  an  a  poste- 
riori sm^logicsl  argument  on  this  topic  is  entirely  fragmentary  and 
inconclusive,  until  the  claims  of  this  parole- witness  are  entertained 
and  adjusted.  The  historical  and  the  physical  parts  of  the  argu- 
ment cannot  be  thus  rent  asunder  and  legitimately  pursued  apart. 

The  second  rule  of  induction  w^hich  applies  to  show  this  rea- 
soning invalid,  is  that  pointed  out  on  p.  508.  If  there  may  be 
two  antecedents,  either  of  which  is  competent  efficiently  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  (naming  one  of  them  A,  and  the  effect  X),  the 
closest  possible  induction  can  only  prove  that  all  As  will,  cceteris 
paribus^  produce  X ;  but  cannot  prove  that  all  Xs  are  produced 
by  A.     Now,  until  atheism  is  demonstrated^   another  competent 
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cause  for  natural  structures  may  be  supposed  as  possibly  existing 
in  the  existence  and  action  of  a  God.     And  whatever  is  the 
strength  of  the  probable  or  demonstrative  evidence  that  there  is 
a  God,  from  Avhatever  valid  quarter  drawn,  there  is  just  so  much 
probability  of  error  in  the  attempted  induction,   which  assigns  a 
natural  origin  to  all  structures.     To  attempt  to  exclude  the  di- 
vine cause  by  the  force  of  this  a  posteriori  analogy  is  to  reason 
in  a  circle;  because  the  validity  of  the  analogy  depends  wholly  on 
the  prior  exclusion  of  the  divine  cause.     Second,  a  wise  Creator 
must  have  had  some  final  cause  guiding  his  action.     We  should 
not  be  so  presumptuous   as  to  surmise  in  advance  what  particular 
final  cause  prompted  a  given  creative  act,  but  when  his  own  sub- 
sequent action  has  disclosed  it,   we  are  on  safe  ground.     It  is  al- 
ways safe  to  conclude  that  the  object  for  which  a  wise  and  sove- 
reign Creator  produced  a  given  thing  is  the  object  to  which  we 
see  him  devoting  it.     When,  therefore,  we  see  him  in  his  subse- 
quent providence  subjecting  all  things  to  the  reign  of  natural  law, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that,  when  he  created  them,  he  designed 
to  subject  them  to  natural  law.     But  that  which  is  to  be  ruled  by 
natural  law  must  needs  be  thoroughly  natural  in  traits.     Hence 
this  Creator  must  have  made  the  first  structures,  which  in  their 
origin  were  supernatural,  in  their  properties    entirely    natural. 
Whence  it  follows  that  the  inference  from  naturalness  of  qualities 
to  a  natural  origin  would  be,  as  to  those  structures,  wholly  worth- 
less.    Let  it  be  repeated  also :  that  whatever  probability  or  cer- 
tainty there  is  of  God's  existence,  from  any  source  of  evidence, 
just  so  much  evidence  is  there  of  this  defect  in  the  naturalistic 
argument.     Or,  in  other  words,  to  make  it  conclusive,  its  advo- 
cate must  demonstrate  (not  surmise)  the  truth  of  atheism.     But 
John  Foster  has  shown  that  this  is  impossible. 

Third.  The  argument  is  peculiarly  conclusive  as  to  living  crea- 
tures. If  there  was  a  Creator,  he  created  the  first  individuals  of 
a  species  to  be,  by  reproduction,  the  heads  of  the  species.  But 
in  order  to  do  this,  these  first  parents  must  have  been  created 
natural.  What  are  the  qualities  connoted  by  any  name  of  spe- 
cies ?  The  most  accurate  answer  which  the  science  of  natural 
history  itself  can  make  is:  they  are  precisely  those  which  are 
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transmitted  regularly  from  parents  to  progeny  in  the  propagation 
of  the  species.  Then,  these  first  individuals,  in  order  to  fulfil 
their  final  cause,  to  ]5e  the  heads  of  their  species,  must  have  been, 
while  supernatural  in  origin,  as  thoroughly  natural  in  qualities 
as  any  of  their  natural  offspring. 

Fourth.  If  this  be  denied,  then  we  must  assign  a  natural  parent 
before  the  first  parent  of  each  species.  Thus  we  should  be  in- 
volved in  infinite  series,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  without  cause 
external  to  themselves;  a  result  which  science  herself  has  dis- 
carded as  an  impossible  absurdity.  Suppose,  for  explanation, 
that  an  observer  has  found  some  part  of  the  very  organism  of  one 
of  those  first  heads  of  species,  which,  on  the  theistic  scheme,  was 
directly  created  by  God.  He  would,  of  course,  find  in  this  fossil 
every  property  of  the  natural  structure.  Yet  he  cannot  infer 
thence  a  natural  origin  for  it,  because  on  the  hypothesis  it  is  ab- 
solutely a  first  thing.  But  suppose  that  he  may  assign  for  it  a 
natural  origin.  That  origin  then  will  be,  propagation  by  birth 
from  prior  parents.  And  should  a  fossil  organ  of  that  parent  be 
found,  the  same  argument  would  apply  again  !  Thus  we  should 
be  driven  to  a  ridiculous  regressus.  It  is  concluded,  therefore, 
with  the  most  perfect  logical  rigidity,  that  the  argument  from 
naturalness  of  structure  to  a  natural  origin  is  inconclusive,  until 
the  impossibility  of  creative  agency  in  any  age  prior  to  authentic 
human  testimony  is  demonstrated. 

Fifth.  This  absurd  regressus  may  be  shown  in  a  general  w^ay, 
by  testing  this  analogical  argument  upon  the  "nebular  hypothe- 
sis;" that  guess  which  the  atheist  La  Place  suggested  as  only  a 
possible  hypothesis  for  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  which  some 
Christian  physicists  now  seem  so  ready  to  adopt,  without  proof, 
as  the  real  account  of  the  matter.  Let  us  suppose  the  scientific 
observer  from  some  other  system  watching  this  vast  incandescent 
mass  of  '"star-dust,"  rotating  around  an  axis  of  motion,  with 
which  the  nebular  hypothesis  begins.  If  he  uses  the  analogical 
reasoning  we  are  criticising,  he  must  proceed  thus :  Matter  is 
naturally  inert ;  momentum  must  therefore  be  derived  from  some 
prior  material  force.  This  -rotary  motion,  which  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis supposes  to  be  the  first  state,  cannot  be  the  first  state. 
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Again,  vapor  implies  evaporation.     Sensible  heat  suggests  latent 

heat.     Hence  this  other  first  state  of  incandescent  volatilisation 

cannot  be  the  first  state.     Thus,   on  this  logic,  before  each  first 

state  there  must  have  been  another  first  state. 

"  Beneath  the  lowest  deep, 
Another  depth  still  threatening  to  devout*  rae,  opens  wide." 

This,  then,  is  the  eternity  of  "  Naturalismus" — it  is  Atheism. 
This  wholesome  limitation  of  analogical  inference  has  been 
sometimes  met  with  disdainful  resistance.     It  has  been  said  that 
it  would  subvert  the  very  basis  of  natural  science.     It  is  ex- 
claimed, "If  we  may  not  securely  reason,  'like  causes,  likeeff*ects,* 
the  very  lever  of  scientific  discovery  is  taken  from  us."     The 
answer  is  very  simple:  that  there  is  no  intention  to  rob  science 
of  her  prime  organon,   "Like  causes,  like  eff*ects."     The  main 
drift  of  this  treatise  has  been  to  defend  and  explain  it.     Only  we 
do  not  desire  to  see  the  votaries  of  inductive  science  disgracing 
themselves  by   the  very  shallow  blunder  (a  blunder  which  the 
schoolboy's   class-book   of  Logic  points  out)  of  mistaking  an  all 
important  proposition   for  its   erroneous  converse,   "Like  effects 
the  same  cause."     This  is  really  the  extent  of  our  caution.     The 
inductive  logic  is  in  no  danger  of  being  cramped  or  restricted  by 
theology,  within  the  proper  domain  of  natural  science.     That  do- 
main is  the  known  present  and  the  known  past  of  human  history, 
where  testimony  and   experience  give  us  sufficient  assurance  of 
the  absence  of  the  supernatural.     In  this  field  natural  induction 
is  useful  and   legitimate;   it  has  been  the  honored  instrument 
of  splendid  and  beneficent  achievements.      Let  physicists  con- 
tinue to  employ  it  there,  to  the  full,  for  the  further  benefit  of 
mankind  and  the  illustration  of  the  Creator's  wisdom  and  glory. 
But  in  the  unknown  eternity  of  the  past  prior  to  human  history,  it 
has  no  place.     It  is  like  the  mariner's  compass  carried  into  the 
stellar  spaces.     We  know  that  the  poles  of  this  globe  have  a  cer- 
tain attraction  for  it,  and,  therefore,  on  this  globe  it  is  a  precious 
guide.     But  away  in  the  regions  of  Arcturus  or  the  Pleiades, 
where  we  are  not  certain  whether  the  spheres  have  poles,  or 
whether  they  are  magnetic,  we  are  not  authorised  to  follow  it. 
One  more  application  will  be  made,  and  this  to  a  supposed  so- 
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cial  and  moral  induction ;  in  order  to  exhibit  the  fitness  of  the 
logical  canons  for  ethical  as  well  as  physical  science.  The  case 
is  that  of  the  colligation  of  instances,  so  often  presented  by  the 
enthusiastic  fanatics  in  the  cause  of  secular  education,  as  a  proof 
of  their  proposition  that  this  species  of  education  promotes  virtue 
and  suppresses  crime.  The  supposed  evidence  is,  that  the  statis- 
tics of  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  criminal  convictions  usually 
show  a  ratio  of  illiterate  to  educated  criminals  considerably  larger 
than  the  ratio  of  illiterate  to  lettered  citizens  in  the  common- 
wealth. The  governor  of  an  American  commonwealth,  foi*  in- 
stance, reported  that  of  all  the  convicts  in  his  state-penitentiary 
for  ten  years,  only  a  little  more  than  ten  per  cent,  could  read  and 
write.  And  he  presented  this  as  a  conclusive  demonstration  that 
illiteracy  was  the  cause,  and  a  knowledge  of  letters  would-be  the 
sufficient  cure,  of  crime.  ' 

Now,  a  very  simple  application  of  the  logical  criticism  discloses 
the  inconclusiveness  of  this  popular  argument.  The  effect  to  be 
accounted  for  is,  breaches  of  statute  laws.  The  observed  antece- 
dent to  this  effect  is,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  in  this  State, 
ignorance  of  letters.  Obviously,  this  is  but  an  induction  per  enu- 
merationem  simplicem,  which  gives  no  proof  whether  the  sequence 
gives  &  post  hoc  or  a.  propter  hoc.  The  argument  offers  neither 
canon  of  induction  to  complete  the  separation.  We  have  in  this 
enumeration  nothing  whatever  to  teach  us  whether  the  true  effi- 
cient of  the  crimes  does  not  lie,  hitherto  unnoted,  between  the 
supposed  antecedent,  illiteracy,  and  the  eff'ect.  The  pretended 
argument  gives  us  no  ground  whatever  for  excluding  this  other 
obvious  hypothesis,  that  something  else  may  have  been  the  true 
cause  of  the  crimes,  of  which  cause  the  illiteracy  itself  may  be 
also  another  coordinate  effect. 

As  soon  as  another  equally  authentic  enumeration  is  compared 
with  the  previous  one,  the  justice  of  this  suspicion  is  fully  con- 
firmed. Farther  study  of  the  statistics  of  crime  shows,  that  while 
American  prisons  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  illiterate  crimi- 
nals than  American  society  contains  of  illiterate  free  citizens,  yet 
the  ratio  of  criminals  to  the  whole  number  of  citizens  in  Sbuy 
given  community  is  uniformly /ar  larger  where  all,  or  nearly  all^ 
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adults  can  read  and  write,  and  far  smaller  where  fewer  of  the 
adults  can  read  and  write.  .For  instance,  in  Boston,  the  boastful 
metropolis  of  free  schools,  with  scarcely  an  adult  who  could  not 
read  and  write,  the  census  of  1850  showed  that  the  white  persons 
in  jails,  penitentiaries,  and  alms-houses  bore  to  the  whole  white 
population  the  ratio  of  one  in  every  thirty-four.  But  in  Rich- 
mond, the  capital  of  a  State  endlessly  reviled  for  its  illiteracy, 
the  same  classes  of  whites  bore  to  the  whole  number  of  white  citi- 
zens the  ratio  of  one  to  every  one  hundred  and  twelve !  The 
difference  in  favor  of  the  less  lettered  communities,  as  revealed 
by  subsequent  censuses,  is  still  more  astounding ;  and  this,  when 
extended  to  the  whole  South,  as  compared  with  the  North,  and 
as  deduced  by  Northern  students  of  statistics. 

Now^  were  these  enumerations  of  sequences  employed  in  the 
same  illogical  way,  they  would  seem  to  demonstrate  exactly  the 
opposite  conclusion :  that  the  knowledge  of  letters  causes  crime, 
and  illiteracy  causes  virtue.  This  is  a  sufficiently  biting  de- 
monstration of  the  worthlessness  of  the  pretended  induction. 
The  true  solution,  to  which  the  comparison  of  the  two  enu- 
merations points,  is  this:  that  neither  letters  nor  illiteracy 
cause  crime  in  America,  but  another  combination  of  moral 
causes,  to  which  these  states  of  the  population  are  themselves 
related  as  effects.  In  any  given  prison  will  be  found  a  major- 
ity of  prisoners  who  cannot  read  and  write.  This  does  not 
prove  that  the  possession  of  these  arts  is  preventive  of  crime, 
as  the  other  statistics  show.  But  as  American  society  happens 
to  be  constituted,  the  rearing  of  children  without  a  knowledge  of 
letters  has  happened  to  be  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  domes- 
tic condition  of  penury  and  moral  degradation,  while  families  of 
substance  and  domestic  morality  have  usually  given  letters  to 
their  children.  Thus  it  is  made  plain  that  it  is  not  the  illiteracy, 
but  the  penury  and  domestic  degradation  which  are  the  real 
causes  of  crime.  The  illiteracy  turns  out  not  to  be  cause  at  all, 
but  an  incident  or  appendage  which  the  domestic  habits  of 
Americans  have  connected  with  the  real  cause,  the  combination 
of  want  and  domestic  degradation. 

But  when,  by  the  intrusive  activity  of  the  civil  government, 
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the  children  of  destitute  and  morally  degraded  families  are  uni- 
versally invested  with  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  without 
that  moral  and  economical  elevation  of  the  parents  and  children, 
to  work  which  the  State  and  State  schools  are  so  nearly  impotent, 
then  the  result  is  a  fearful  increase  in  the  ratio  of  criminals  to 
the  whole  number  of  citizens.  The  explanation  is,  that  it  is  the 
want  and  family  degradation  which  together  are  the  main  efficiei^t 
cause  of  crime,  and  which  the  knowledge  of  letters,  while  those 
continue,  rather  aggravates  than  checks.  R.  L.  Dabney. 


^^•m 


ARTICLE  V. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  ASIA,  AND  BUDDHISM. 

Since  Mr.  Arnold,  in  1879,  gave  to  the  reading  public  his 
"Light  of  Asia,"  forty  editions  of  his  poem  have  been  published 
in  England  alone,  and  the  avidity  is  scarcely  less  with  which  it 
has  been  seized  by  readers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Such  suc- 
cess is  almost  unparalleled,  but  it  is  riot  surprising.  No  contem- 
porary poem  equals  it  in  loftiness  and  novelty  of  theme,  and  in 
brilliant  execution. 

The  poem  is  usually  styled  an  Epic,  but  the  classification  is 
hardly  critically  accurate.  No  plot  awaits  development,  no  inci- 
dents are  essential  to  the  narrative,  and  no  subordinate  charac- 
ters in  the  slightest  degree  influential  appear  upon  the  scene. 
It  is  the  biography  of  a  teacher,  grand  in  the  sincerity  of  his  love 
of  truth,  in  his  self-abnegation  in  seeking  for  it,  in  his  boundless 
compassion  towards  his  fellow-men  in  proclaiming  it,  when  as  he 
believed  he  had  found  it,  and  grand  as  he  stands  before  us,  the 
historic  founder  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  prevailing  of  ethnic 
religions.  But  one  could  hardly  write  an  Epic,  and  take  for  his 
hero  John  the  Baptist,  Luther,  or  Loyola.  It  is,  however,  of 
small  importance  by  what  technical  name  we  designate  this  superb 
poem.  It  finds  an  immense  audience,  in  an  age  that  praises,  but 
does  not  read,  any  one  of  the  three  or  four  acknowledged  Epics  of 
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the  world's  literature,  From  "  The  Light  of  Asia,"  more  people, 
we  venture  to  say,  will  form  their  notions  of  Buddhism,  than  from 
all  the  many  learned  works  upon  the  subject.  .  ^      ^  ^  , 

The  Orient  has  always  been  the  wonder-land  of  the  world,  and 
nothing  reported  since  the  time  of  Sir  John  Mandeville  has  been 
too  large  for  Western  credulity.  The  legends  of  Buddha  contain 
material  of  tropical  luxuriance,  and  hardly  could  they  have  fallen 
into  any  hands  better  skilled  for  moulding  it  than  Mr.  Arnold's. 
In  a  recent  notice  a  writer  says  of  him — "Mr.  Arnold  is  an  im- 
passioned lover  of  India.  Early  in  life,  fresh  with  honors  as  a 
classical  student  at  Oxford,  he  went  to  India,  and  became  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Deccan  College  at  Poona.  There  he  resided  for 
seven  years.  He  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  and  other 
Indian  languages,  and  translated  what  is  known  as  the  '  Hitopor- 
desa,'  which  has  long  been  a  valued  text-book  for  Sanscrit  schol- 
ars. He  has  published  several  volumes  of  poems  besides  the 
present  one,  among  them,  the  exquisitely  beautiful  '  Indian  Song 
of  Songs.'  "  How  much  Mr.  Arnold  is  indebted  for  his  success 
to  his  happy  choice  of  a  subject,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  critics,  he  has  failed  in  his  late  attempt, 
"The  ninety-nine  beautiful  names  of  Allah,"  to  treat  the  life  of 
Mahomet  as  he  has  treated  that  of  Buddha. 

Of  the  eight  books  which  compose  the  poem,  six  are  taken  up 
with  the  legendary  biography  of  Gautama — his  miraculous  birth 
and  superhuman  childhood,  his  brief  love-life,  the  awakening  of 
irrepressible  anguish  in  his  great  soul  as  he  contemplated  the 
ceaseless  misery  that  clings  inevitably  to  human  existence,  his 
renunciation  of  throne  and  palace  and  the  peerless  Yasodhara, 
in  search  of  the  truth  that  should  make  him  the  Redeemer  of  the 
race.  The  seventh  and  eighth  books  give  an  exposition  of  the  - 
doctrines  of  Nirvana,  Dharma,  and  Karma. 

Thus  the  author  has  occasion  to  set  before  his  readers  the  gor- 
geous scenery,  the  glow  of  passion,  the  subtle  thought,  and  the 
mystic  superstition  of  the  East.  This,  Mr.  Arnold's  expansive 
scholarship,  strong  imagination,  and  his  profuse  fancy,  with  his 
command  of  picturesque  words  woven  into  harmonious  metre, 
have  enabled  him  to  do  most  effectively.     His  word-painting  in 
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description  might  at  once  be  transferred  to  canvas.  Some  ex- 
tracts, as  samples,  will  give,  better  than  anything  we  can  say,  a 
just  idea  of,  his  power.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  poem 
will  not  begrudge  the  space  allowed.  Take  this  of  an  Eastern 
morning: 

''And  in  the  east  that  miracle  of  day,  -  v 

Gathered  and  grew.     At  first  a  dusk  so  dim         . 
Night  seems  still  unaware  of  whispered  dawn, 
But  soon — before  rhe  jungle  cock  crows  twice —    • 
A  white  verge  clear,  a  widening,  brightening  white, 
High  as  the  herald  star,  which  fades  in  floods 
Of  silver,  warming  into  pale  gold,  caught  C       :        > 

,,    ■.  By  topmost  clouds,  and  flamijng'orv  their  rims 
"'■''•'''''-'- ^Q  fervent  golden  glow,  flushed  fro^  the  brink 

With  safl'ron,  scarlet,  crimson,  amethyst:  ^       • 

Whereat  the  sky  burns  splendid  to  the  blue. 
And,  robed  in  raiment  of  glad  light,  the  King 
Of  Life  and  Glory  coraethi"     P.  113. 

Who  that  has  watched  the  tender  dawn  of  a  summer's  morn- 
ing grow  into  the  glory  of  sunrise,  does  not  recognise  the  truth- 
fulness to  nature  of  the  poet's  rendering  of  the  scene  ? 

But  we  have  not,  any  of  us,  ever  looked  upon  the  gorgeous 

luxury  of  the  interior  of  an  oriental  palace,  and  therefore  can  only 

gaze  with  ignorant  delight  upon  the  luscious  fresco  Mr.  Arnold 

gives  us  in  his  description  of  the  ante-chamber  of  Princess  Yoso- 

dhara.     It  is  too  long  to  quote  entire,  and  thus  preserve  the  full 

impression,  but  the  portions  given  will  serve  as  specimens  of  its 

beauty; 

*    *    *     "All  the  chosen  ones 

Of  Prince  Siddartha's  pleasure-home  were  there. 

The  brightest  and  most  faithful  of  the  court, 

Each  form  so  lovely  in  the  peace  of  sleep, 

That  you  had  said,  'This  is  the  pearl  of  all  1' 


* 


AVith  careless  grace  they  lay,  their  soft  brown  limbs 
Part  hidden,  part  revealed ;  their  glossy  hair 
Bound  back  with  gold  or  flowers,  or  flowing  loose 
In  black  waves  down  the  shapely  nape  and  neck. 
Lulled  into  pleasant  dreams  by  happy  toils, 
They  slept,  no  wearier  than  jewelled  birds 
Which  sing  and  love  all  day,  then  under  wing 
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4  Fold  head,  till  morn  bids  sing  and  love  again. 

^       *    -jf    ^t     "Here  one  lay  full-length, 

Her  vina  by  her  cheek,  and  in  its  strings 
*  ,      ,  The  little  fingers  still  all  interlaced,  s_. 

As  when  the  last  notes  of  her  light  song  played 
Those  radiant  eyes  to  sleep  and  scaled  her  own. 
Another  slumbered  folding  in  her  arms 
A  desert-antelope,  its  slender  head 
Buried  with  back-sloped  horns  between  her  breasts 
Soft  nestling ;  it  was  eating — when  both  drowsed — 
Ked  roses,  and  her  loosening  hand  still  held 
A  rose  half-mumbled,  while  a  rose-leaf  curled. 
Between  the  deer's  lips.     *    *     *     , 

Thus  lay  they  on  the  clustered  carpets,  each      '^    ,        • 

A  girlish  rose  with  shut  leaves,  waiting  dawn 

To  open  and  make  daylight  beautiful — 

This  was  the  ante-chamber  of  the  Prince."     P.  85. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighth  book,  Buddha  in  set  form  explicates 

his  doctrines.     Oriental  scholars  debate  with  wide  difference  what 

is  meant  by  Nirvana.     Whether  Mr.  Arnold  has  shed  much  light 

upon  the  vexed  question  must  be  determined  from  the  following 

lines : 

*    *     *     "Seeking  nothing,  he  gains  all ; 
Foregoing  self,  the  universe  grows  'I'  : 
If  any  teach  Nirvana  is  to  cease, 
Say  unto  such,  they  lie. 

If  any  teach  Nirvana  is  to  live,  %. 

Say  unto  such  they  err ;  not  knowing  this, 
Nor  what  light  shines  beyond  their  broken  lamps, 
Nor  lifeless,  timeless  bliss."     P.  231. 

Now  to  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  uncomfortable  feeling  left 
in  the  minds  of  some  Christian  people  after  the  reading  of  this 
delightful  poem  ?  And  the  more  the  poem  has  been  enjoyed,  the 
more  uncomfortable  is  the  feeling. 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  perhaps  be  given  better  by 
illustration  than  by  analysis.  The  reader  of  "Ivanhoe"  rises 
from  its  perusal  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  reality  of 
the  characters  of  that  unmatched  historical  romance.  His  mind 
is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  with  admir- 
ation for  it  as  depicted  by  Scott.  He  has  surrendered  himself 
willingly  to  the  magic  of  the  writer,  and  accepts  with  delight  the 
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impression  intended  to  be  conveyed.  And  this,  all  the  more 
readily,  because  the  ground-work  of  the  story  is  indubitable  his- 
toric fact.  King  John  was  occupying  the  throne  of  his  brother 
Richard,  absent  as  a  royal  crusader  in  the  Holy  Land ;  the  feu- 
dal system  with  its  hierarchy  of  monarch,  knights,  squires,  and 
vassal  followers  armed  with  lance  and  bow,  was  the  actual  form 
of  government,  state  oi  'society,  and  style  of  war  in  Europe ;  the 
struggle  in  England  between  the  Saxon  and  Norman  was  ended, 
but  the  spirit  of  jealous  animosity  survived  in  the  breasts  of  the 
yet  unamalgamated  people ;  chivalry  was  the  flower  of  Feudalism, 
and  the  gracious  tournament  was  the  fitting  arena  for  mimic  war. 

To  paint  into  this  historic  frame-work  vivid  pictures  with  the 
coloring  of  truth,  so  that  all  should  blend  into  one  powerful  im- 
pression, was  the  recognised  purpose  and  prerogative  of  the  nov- 
elist, and  the  more  thoroughly  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  illu- 
sion, the  greater  our  enjoyment.  We  do  not  care  to  consider  the 
probability  of  the  feats-at-arms  of  Ivanhoe  and  Front-de-Boeuf, 
the  woodcraft  of  Robin  Hood,  the  queenliness  of  Rowena,  or  the 
devotion  of  Rebecca.  Much  less  do  we  concern  ourselves  with 
the  question  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  Feudalism  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  ■ 

Analogous  in  enjoyment  is  our  experience  when  we  read  "The 
Light  of  Asia."  Mr.  Arnold  has  displayed  to  our  view  a  cartoon 
of  Orientalism  far  more  magnificent  than  that  of  Feudalism.  India 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  midst  of  a  weird  antiquity  at  an  epoch 
many  centuries  before  the  conquest  of  Britain,  and  as  giving 
birth  to  a  new  religion,  seventeen  centuries  and  more  older  than 
the  Catholicism  of  Scott.  The  principal  figure,  far  grander  than 
Richard,  is  Gautama,  whose  name  will  be  living  in  the  mouths  of 
men  when  Coeur  de  Lion  will  be  an  archaic  title,  and  whose  life 
and  doctrine  now  influence  potentially  one-third  of  the  human 
race. 

How  impressively  the  poet  has  treated  his  theme,  we  have  al- 
ready seen. 

But  our  enjoyment  is  not,  as  in  reading  Ivanhoe,  unalloyed. 
We  are  aware  of  a  current  of  uneasiness  rising  in  our  minds, 
which  increases  as  we  proceed,  to  be  augmented  at  the  close  into 
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positive  anxiety.  When  we  endeavor  by  reflection  to  make 
clear  to  our  own  consciousness  the  particulars  which  have  given 
origin  to  this  feeling  that  mars  our  enjoyment  of  the  power  and 
beauty  of  the  poem,  we  will,  we  think,  first  pause  upon  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  the  characteristic  events  given  in  the  inspired 
narrative  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  are  found  in  these  legends  of 
Buddha,  who  was  born  more  than  five  hundred  years  before  our 
The  only  solution  that  occurs  to  those  (and  they  are  not  a 


era. 

few)  who  have  had  but  little  previous  acquaintance  with  Buddh- 
ism, is  that  Mr.  Arnold  has,  for  poetic  effect,  made  unwarranted 
use  of  Sacred  Writ.  In  a  writer  of  his  standing,  this  would  be 
astounding  and  unpardonable.  The  mere  supposition  does  him 
great  injustice.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  to  be  found  in 
"The  Light  of  Asia"  a  single  incident  not  contained  in  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism.  Let  the  following  summary  of  apparent 
coincidences  be  sufficient  to  exonerate  Mr.  Arnold  on  this  score. 
We  quote  from  Dr.  Eitel,  for  many  years  a  missionary  at  Hong- 
kong, of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
Dr.  Eitel  says  (Lecture,  p.  14) : 

"Shakyamuni  Buddha — we  are  told — came  from  heaven,  was  born  of  a 
virgin,  welcomed  by  angels,  received  by  an  old  saint  who  was  endowed 
with  prophetic  vision,  presented  in  a  temple,  baptized  with  water  and 
afterwards  baptized  with  fire  ;  he  astonished  the  most  learned  doctors  by 
his  understanding  and  answers ;  he  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wil- 
derness, and  having  been  tempted  by  the  devil,  he  went  about  preaching 
and  doing  wonders.  The  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  he  is  trans- 
figured on  a  mount,  descends  to  hell,  ascends  up  to  heaven  ;  in  short, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  almost  every  character- 
istic incident  ip  Christ's  life  is  also  to  be  found  narrated  in  the  Buddhistic 
traditions  of  Shakyamuni  Gautama,  Buddha.  And  yet  this  Buddha 
lived  and  died  543  years  before  Christ  I" 

These  coincidences  are  so  numerous  and  so  startling,  that  to 
account  for  them  is  a  matter  of  great  concern.  Did  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative  imitate  earlier  legends  of  Buddha  ?  Let  Dr.  Eitel 
answer : 

"...  The  doctrines  of  Buddha  appear  to  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  orally.  ...  The  very  earliest  compilation 
of  the  modern  Buddhist  canon  that  history  can  point  out  is  that  of  Ceylon. 
Part  of  it  was  reduced  to  writing  about  93  B.  C.     The  whole  canon,  how- 
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ever,  was  first  compiled  and  fixed  in  writing  between  the  years  412  and 
432  of  ovr  present  Christian  era.  ...  It  can  be  proved  that  almost 
every  single  tint  of  Christian  coloring  which  Buddhist  tradition  gives  to 
the  life  of  Buddha  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  .  .  .  Nearly  all 
the  above  given  legends  which  claim  to  refer  to  events  that  happened 
centuries  6e/b?*c  Christ,  cannot  bo  proved  to  have  been  in  circulation 
earlier  than  the  fifth  century  after  Christ." 

Dj*.  Kellogg,  of  Allegheny  Seminary,  in  a  comprehensive  and 

thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  says : 

"No  competent  scholar  professes  to  be  able  to  prove  that  the  [earlier] 
legends  had  a  single  feature  of  detail  coincident  with  the  later  gospel 
story.  .  .  .  Not  to  enlarge  further,  it  is  the  significant  fact  that  nearly 
all  of  the  existing  original  authorities  for  the  legend  of  the  Buddha  were 
written  about  the  time  of  that  great  missionary  activity  of  the  Nestorian 
Church  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  none  whatever  antedate  the 
known  existence  of  Christian  churches  in  India.  Here,  then,  was  the 
opportunity  required  for  a  transfer  of  details  from  the  story  of  Christ  to 
a  preexistent  legend  of  the  Buddha.  Of  the  existence  of  any  real  agree- 
m^ent  between  the  two  stories  before  the  establishment  of  Christian 
churches,  we  have  no  evidence  at  all." 

The  chronological  proofs  for  these  statements  ai^  given  by  Dr. 

Kellogg,  and  the  question  ably  argued  from  other  points  of  view, 

and  he  concludes  thus : 

"Some  of  the  coincident  features  are  either  in  part  or  wholly  super- 
ficial and  apparent,  others  merely  accidental ;  others  again,  may  reason- 
ably be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  a  tradition  of  the  promise  of  a  Re- 
deemer; and  a  remainder,  more  or  less  numerous,  may  with  good  reason 
be  attributed  to  an  actual  transfer  to  the  original  legend  of  Buddha  of 
certain  elements  in  the  story  of  Christ,  as  preached  through  the  East  in 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era." 

Mr.  John  T.  Perry  (in  the  Critie,  February,  1882,)  says : 

"The  Buddhistic  legends,  at  least  the  mock-Christian  and  other  ex- 
travagances, cannot  be  traced  back  beyond  the  Christian  era.  The  rock- 
cut  inscriptions  of  King  Aroka,  the  Buddhist  Constantine,  contain  none 
of  these  resemblances,  and  the  inscriptions  and  carvings  on  temples  and 
topes  do  not  begin  to  present  Christian  legends  until  the  third  or  fourth 
century  of  our  era.  Finally,  the  Buddhistic  books  come  to  us  with 
changes  which  may  have  been  introduced  more  than  eight  centuries  after 
their  subject's  death,  four  or  five  centuries  after  Christ." 

These  are  testimonies  from  Christian  writers.  We  will  add 
to  them  the  following  from  Mr.  Rys  Davids,  a  recognised  authority 
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upon  Buddhism.     His   opinion  upon  the  important  question  in 
hand  is  of  the  more  weight,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not*  occupy  the 
Christian  standpoint.     He  does  not  allow  to  Christianity  a  divine 
origin  more  than  to  Buddhism.     He  treats  each  religion  as  the  v 
independent  outgrowth  of  the  human  mind.     Mr.  Davids  writes : 

"I  have  carefully  considered  the  nubject  throughout  with  a  candid 
mind,  quite  open  to  conviction,  and  can  find  no  evidence  whatever  of  any 
actual  and  direct  communication  of  these  ideas  from  the  East  to  the 
West.  Whore  the  gospel  narratives  resemble  the  Buddhist  ones,  they 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  independently  developed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges."  ,  ■, 

The  reader  will  not  cehsure  us  for  the  copiousness  of  our  ex- 
tracts, since  they  at  once  dissipate  the  most  serious  difficulty  in 
the  mind  of  the  perplexed  admirer  of  "The  Light  of  Asia,"  and 
at  the  same  time  relieve  Mr.  Arnold  from  an  injurious  suspicion. 
He  might,  indeed,  have  notified  his  readers  that  he  was  rendering 
the  later  legends,  and  have  given  an  estimate  of  their  historic 
value ;  but  perhaps  he  considered  that  he  had  given  a  sufficient 
caution  in  his  'preface,  where  he  states  that  he  has  mainly  followed 
Mr.  Spence  Hardy's  work.  This,  the  erudite  know,  was  trans- 
lated from  the  "Pujawaliya,"  written  between  A.  D.  1267  and 
1301. 

A  charge  of  unfairness,  less  in  degree,  but  not  slightly  repre- 
hensible, may  be  made  against  Mr.  Arnold.  It  is  of  the  occa- 
sional illegitimate  use  of  the  very  words  of  Scripture.  We 
adduce  two  instances  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Kellogg.  In  giv- 
ing the  legend  of  the  worship  and  blessing  of  the  babe  Gautama  by 
the  old  saint  Asita,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  blessing 
of  the  infant  Jesus  in  the  temple  by  the  aged  Simeon,  Mr.  Arnold 
introduces  a  startling  verbal  coincidence  in  the  lines — 

"Yet  not  all-happy,  ybr  a  sivord  must  pierce 
Thy  bowels  Jor  this  boy. ^^ 

Dr.  Kellogg  says  : 

"We  venture  to  raise  the  question,  whether  the  above  pliraseology  can 
be  justified  by  any  original  authority  whatever.     Again,  in  the  lines — 
"  ^If  thou  best  Buddh,^  she  said,  'let  others  grope 
Lightless.' 

"For  this  verbal  agreement,  we  have  been  able  to  find  no  warrant  in 
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any  original  authority.  Except  such  warrant  can  be  clearly  shown,  we 
must  protest,  in  the  name  of  common  honesty,  against  this  mischievous 
practice  as  involving  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  similarity  between 
the  story  of  Buddha  and  the  life  of  Christ." 

If  we  allow  that  in  his  poem  Mr.  Arnold  has  not  transcended 

the  limits  of  poetic  license,   we  must  still  hold  him  to  a  stricter 

account  for  the  personal  convictions  which  he  has  avowed  in  his 

brief  preface.     He  speaks  of  Gautama  as 

"A  personality  the  highest,  most  gentle,  holiest,  and  most  beneficent, 
with  one  exception,  in  the  history  of  thought.  [The  'one  exception,'  as 
it  stands  in  the  sentence,  has  a  slight  suggestion  of  a  pro  forma  limita- 
tion.] A  teacher  who  united  the  truest  princely  qualities  with  the  intel- 
lect of  a  sage  and  the  passionate  devotion  of  a  martyr  ;  .  .  .  securing  a 
stupendous  conquest  of  humanity,  the  love  and  gratitude  of  Asia,  along 
with  (contrary  to  his  mandate)  her  fervent  worship.  .  .  .  Most  other 
creeds  are  youthful,  compared  with  this  venerahle  religion,  which  has 
in  it  the  eternity  of  a  universal  hope,  the  immortality  of  a  boundless 
love,  an  indestructible  faith  in  final  good,  and  the  proudest  assertion  ever 
made  of  human  freedom." 

Now,  this  strikingly  erroneous  estimate  of  Buddhism,  along 
with  the  extravagant  eulogium  of  its  founder,  so  beautifully  ex- 
panded in  '*The  Light  of  Asia,"  might  be  overlooked  in  one  who 
has  been  characterised  as  "an  impassioned  lover  of  Asia,"  were 
it  not  for  the  false  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  some  read- 
ers. We  have  known  some  young  Christians  say:  "Hardly  can 
we  perceive  any  essential  difference  between  this  noble  religion 
and  our  own.  We  may  well  spare  ourselves  the  labor  of  missions 
to  the  Buddhists,  until  the  Church  at  home  has  risen  to  a  higher 
plane  of  faith  and  practice." 

We  trust  we  shall  be  able,  in  the  remainder  of  this  article,  to 
disperse  the  glamor  of  such  an  impression.  And  we  may  as  weH 
dismiss  any  special  reference  to  Mr.  Arnold,  as  it  has  long  been 
a  common  method  of  assailing  Christianity  to  exaggerate  the  sup- 
posed excellence  of  other  religions,  especially  those  of  the  East. 
The  French  Encyclopaedic  philosophers  vied  with  each  other  in 
extolling  the  writings  of  Confucius,  in  order  to  disparage  Chris- 
tianity, and  later  philosophers  have  exhibited  the  same  spirit. 
To  establish  this  last  observation,  we  will  quote  from  Mr.  Davids 
(Hibbert  Lectures,  1881).     It  will  be  observed  with  what  sys- 
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tems,  and  how,  he  classifies  Christianity.  Having  called  Buddha 
the  great  thinker  and  reformer  of  Asia,  the  teacher  of  enlighten- 
ment, of  purity,  and  of  universal  love,  in  another  paragraph 
he  says: 

"  It  may  be  added  that  each  of  the  various  systems  can  also  be  said,  in 
one  sense,  to  have  practically  failed.  Stoicism,  Christianity,  Confucian- 
ism, Buddhism,  Comteism,  and  all  the  rest,  have  so  far  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  their  founders,  and  of  their  early  disciples.  Though  alike  in 
many  essential  points,  they  differ  from  one  another,  not  only  in  details, 
but  in  other  things  which  their  followers  held  to  be  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. And  the  reason  why  they  differ  is  the  one  thing  in  which  t  hey 
are  most  essentially  alike.  £ach  .  .  .  is  the  natural  outcome  of  an  im- 
measurable past."         '  .       ' 

This  is  the  undisguised  animus  pervading  Mr.  Davids'  whole 
volume. 

Let  us  consider  briefly,  and  therefore  most  inadequately,  what 
justification  there  is  for  this  high  claim  for  Gautama  and  the  reli- 
gion of  which  he  was  the  founder.  We  make  no  pretence  to  a 
complete  exposition  of  Buddhism,  much  less  to  argue  its  falsity ; 
we  are  merely  endeavoring  to  remove  needless  doubts  from  minds 
that  may  have  been  uncomfortably  affected  by  the  reading  of 
"The  Light  of  Asia." 

In  order  to  disentangle  the  historical  facts,  as  well  as  they  can 
be  ascertained,  of  the  life  of  Gautama  from  the  gorgeous  legends 
which  have  grown  up  around  them,  and  which  have  been  so  se- 
ductively rendered  by  Mr.  Arnold,  we  will  quote  the  following 
resume  from  Mr.  Davids.  It  is  rather  long  for  our  space,  but  it 
contains  information  which  will  be  of  value  to  those  who  have 
paid  little  attention  to  this  interesting  subject,  and  who  may  com- 
pare it  with  Mr.  Arnold's  story.  As  Mr.  Davids  is  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Buddhism,  and  does  not  allow  a  divine  origin  to  Chris- 
tianity, we  may  feel  assured  that  he  has  not  unfairly  reduced  the 
claims  of  Gautama.  After  speaking  of  him  as  a  perfectly  natural 
man,  he  writes : 

*'  Gautama  was  the  son  of  a  raja,  a  kind  of  petty  chieftain,  of  the 
Sakya  clan,  who  were  settled  some  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Ganges, 
on  the  spurs  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  range.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  quite  certain,  as  thfe  oldest  authority  on  the  point  gives  two  inconsis- 
tent accounts.     But  it  can  be  fixed  with  sufficient  accuracy  at  between 
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the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  a  period  during  which 
the  valley  of  the  Ganj^es  underwent  no  material  change.     He  was  mar- 
ried in  early  youth  to  his  first  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  raja  over  the 
neighboring  clan  of  the  Koliyans,  whose  principal  village  was  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  village  of  Kapila-vatthu,  in  which  he  was  born.    We  hear 
nothing  more  till  his  twenty-ninth  year,  when,  after  a  long  struggle  the 
causes  and  the  nature  of  which  we  may  guess  at,  but  shall  never  exactly 
know,  he  finally  abandoned  his  home.     After  first  studying  under  teach- 
ers of  repute,  from  whom  he  derived  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  life,  he  devoted   himself  for  six  years  to  the  strictest  penance, 
bv  which  men  then  thought  that  they  could  obtain  the  mastery  over  the 
gods.     Though  his  efforts  in  this  direction  were  such  that  we  are  told  of 
his  fame  having  spread  abroad  like  the  sound  of  a  great  bell  hung  in 
the  skies,  this  also  led  to  no  lasting  peace.     And  in  his  thirty-fifth  year 
he  passed  through  a  second  great  mental  crisis,  the  details  of  which,  as 
described  in  Buddhist  books  with  all  the  poetry  the  Indian  mind  was  at 
that  time  master  of,  are  curiously  similar  to  those  of  the  temptation  in 
the  wilderness.     The  end  of  this  struggle  was  reached  when,  under  the 
famous  Bo-tree  at  Buddha  Gaya,  he  attained  to  that  state  of  mind  which 
was  afterwards  called  Buddhahood,  and  found  at  last  a  final  solution  of 
all  his  doubts  and  all  his  difficulties  in  the  power  over  the  human  heart 
of  inward  self-culture,  and  of  love  to  all  other  beings.     After  a  struggle 
with  the  not  unnatural  hesitation  whether  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  make 
these  views  known  to  others,  he  decided  to  proclaim  publicly  the  truth 
he  thought  he  had  discovered ;  and  for  forty-five  years  he  walked  from 
place  to  place  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  publishing  the  good  news  and 
gathering  round  him  a  small  band  of  earnest  and  faithful  followers,  the 
earliest  members  of  his  afterwards  famous  Order.  At  last,  having  gained 
a  considerable  measure  of  success,  he  died  peacefully  in  the  midst  of  his 
disciples  in  his  eightieth  year,  at  Kusinagara,  in  Vesali,  not  very  far 
beyond  the  Ganges,  the  scene  of  his  early  studies. 

"  Such  are  the  simple  facts  of  the  career  of  the  man  whose  life  has 
been  more  momentous  in  its  influence  upon  a  large  proportion  of  the  hu- 
man race  than  that  of  any  other  man  who  has  ever  lived."     Pp.  126-7. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  Gautama  of  Mr.  Arnold,  nor  of  the 
legends  -which  he  has  adopted.  Nevertheless,  this  outline,  un- 
colored  as  it  is,  presents  to  our  view  a  character  that  awakens 
sympathetic  interest,  commands  respect,  and  which  in  some  as- 
pects we  may  admire  and  love. 

Gautama  possessed  a  deeply  religious  nature,  an  honest  con- 
science, a  true  appreciation  of  moral  beauty  and  love  for  it,  a 
strongly  emotional  temperament,  quick  and  unbounded  sympathy 
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of  every  kind,  with  uncalculating  self-abnegation,  and  courage  to 
act  upon  his  convictions.    In  some  respects  he  resembled  the  pure 
and  gentle  Marcus  Aurelius,  but  greatly  surpassed  him  in  manli- 
ness and  force  of  character.     He  has  been  compared  to  Socrates, 
but  he  lacked  the  practical  sagacity  of  the  Grecian  sophist,  and 
moved  in  a  plane  of  higher  philanthropy.     In  his  soul-agony,  in 
striving  for  light  and  peace,  in  his  resort  to  bodily  mortification, 
and  in  his  final  deliverance  from  the  principal  falsities  of  Brah- 
manism  and  the  wiles  of  corrupt  priests,  he  anticipated  Luther; 
while  after  he  had  attained  what  he  mistook  for  truth,  his  conse- 
cration to  the  work  of  proclaiming  it  was  scarcely  less  than  that  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.     Gautama  was  probably  a  partial  contemporary 
of  Daniel.     Had  he  only  met  with  that  inspired  instructor  of 
troubled  souls,  and  heard  him  say:  "Blessed  be  the  name  of  God 
for  ever;  for  wisdom  and  might  are  his.     Hegiveth  wisdom  unto 
the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  them  that  know  understanding ;  he  re- 
vealeth  the  deep  and  secret  things  :  he  knoweth  what  is  in  the 
darkness,  and  the  light  dwelleth  in  him" — and  had  been  taught, 
not  the  despairing  conjecture  of  future  annihilation,  but  the  sure 
doctrine,  "Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  shall  awake,  some 
to  everlasting  life  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt" — 
his  hungry  soul  would  have  fed  upon  the  divine  doctrine,  £lnd 
how  different  would  have  been  his  life,  and  how  different  might 
have  been  this  day  the  condition  of  the  continent  of  Asia ! 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  we  see  in  Gautama 
nothing  godlike,  and  not  enough  of  anything  to  justify  the  exalted 
terms  applied  to  him  by  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Davids.  He  was 
not  a  sage,  nor  an  enlightener,  nor  a  deliverer.  He  held  gross 
and  fatal  errors  of  his  own,  and  spent  his  long  life  in  propagating 
the  absurd  and  ruinous  Brahmanic  superstition  of  transmigration, 
an  error  which  necessitates  a  false  and  pernicious  view  of  man's 
present  life,  extinguishes  the  flickering  light  cast  by  natural  rea- 
son upon  futurity,  and  nullifies  the  instinctive  hope  of  heaven. 
His  religious  system  has  proved  itself  incapable  of  elevating  the 
character,  purifying  the  morals,  or  (with  a  single  exception)  of 
bettering  the  social  condition  of  the  millions  who  have  accepted  it. 
Let  us  now  turn  from  the  founder  of  the  religion  to  the  religion 
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itself — from  Buddha  to  Buddhism.  And  we  repeat  the  notice 
that  we  are  not  attempting  a  systematic  inquiry  into  Buddhism, 
but  only  for  the  sake  of  some  readers  of  "The  Light  of  Asia," 
an  exhibition  of  its  most  prominent  features  in  relation  to  Mr.' 
Arnold's  poem.  For  this  purpose  we  think  it  will  suffice  to  lay 
down  and  establish  the  following  proposition — 

Buddhism,  in  the  fundamentals  of  its  creed,  is  farther  re- 
moved from  Christianity  than  is  any  other  of  the  non- Chris- 
tian religions  of  the  world.  ,   , 

We  will  content  ourselves  with  signalising  three  of  its  funda- 
mental principles.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  argue  their  direct 
antagonism  to  revealed  truth. 

I.  While  Brahmanism  is  Pantheistic,  Confucianism  Agnostic, 
Zoroastrianism  and  Mahommedanism  Monotheistic,  Buddhism  is 
Atheistic  I  -'  .  .       ' 

Mr.  Davids  says : 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  Buddhism  proclaimed  a 
salvation  .  .  .  without  any  the  least  reference  to  God  or  gods,  either 
great  or  small." 

Dr.  Eitel  : 

"It  is  a  religion  without  God.  .  .  .  Buddhism  knows  no  creative  prime 
agent,  no  supra-mundane  or  ante-mundane  principle,  no  preexisting  spirit. 
.  .  .  When  Gautama  became  a  Buddha,  ...  he  was  simply  in  a  state  of 
moral  despair.  He  threw  overboard  all  faith  in  God  and  moral  conscious- 
ness ;  he  abandoned  all  hope  for  the  actual  world,  which  appeared  to  him 
radically  and  irremediably  bad ;  he  saw  no  way  of  escape  but  that  of 
the  extinction  of  existence  itself." 

II.  Buddhism  rejects  the  doctrine  of  a  soul  in  man. 
Mr.  Davids :  - 

"It  swept  away  from  the  field  of  its  vision  the  whole  of  the  great  soul- 
theory,  which  had  hitherto  so  completely  filled  and  dominated  the  minds 
of  the  superstitious  and  the  thoughtful  alike.  ...  In  no  case,  there- 
fore, is  there  any  future  life  in  the  Christian  sense.  At  a  man's  death, 
nothing  survives  but  the  effect  of  his  actions,  and  the  good  he  has  done, 
though  it  lives  after  him,  will  redound  not  to  his  own  benefit,  as  we 
should  call  it,  but  to  the  benefit  of  generations  yet  unborn,  betAveen 
himself  and  whom  there  will  be  no  consciousness  of  identity  in  any  shape 
or  way." 

Dr.  Kellogg : 

"When  the  Buddhist  writings  speak  of  the  preexistence  of  the  Buddha, 
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and  of  other  men,  they  do  not  mean  to  teach  their  preexistence  in  our 
sense  of  the  term  at  all.  For  when  we  speak  of  a  previous  or  future 
existence  of  any  one,  we  mean,  of  course,  the  previous  or  future  exist- 
ence of  the  animating  soul.  But  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Buddh- 
ism, according  to  its  own  authorities,  denies  in  toto  that  there  is  such  an 
essence  as  the  soul." 

Dr.  Caird,  of  Glasgow,  says : 

"It  is  a  religion  destitute  of  every  idea  that  has  lent,  or  that  can  be 
conceived  to  lend,  to  any  system  of  belief  its  power  over  the  human 
spirit.  It  is  a  religion  which  seems  to  deny  the  very  being  of  God,  and 
which  refuses  to  man  the  hope  of  immortality.  It  teaches,  as  one  of  its 
cardinal  doctrines,  that  existence  is  wretchedness,  and  the  love  of  it  a 
feeling  to  be  suppressed  and  exterminated  ;  that  the  highest  happiness 
attainable  on  earth  is  in  extinction  of  all  natural  desires  and  affections, 
and  the  only  heaven  beyond  it  utter  and  final  extinction." 

III.  It  cruelly  denies  to  its  votaries,  who  are  taught  that  exist- 
ence on  earth  is  necessarily  bitter  misery,  the  consolatory  hope, 
instinctive  in  the  breast  of  man,  of  a  blissful  existence  in  a  life 
to  come.  This  is  logically  included  in  the  denial  that  there  is 
such  an  essence  as  the  soul ;  but  as  it  is  the  direct  contrary  of  a 
distinct  and  most  precious  article  of  Christian  faith,  to  enumerate 
it  separately  is  not  superfluous. 

Nirvana  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  heaven  of  the  Buddhist. 
What  is  Nirvana  ?  To  this  question,  equally  competent  scholars 
have  given  directly  opposing  answers.  Some  hold  that  it  means 
absolute  annihilation,  and  others  that  it  means  everlasting  bliss. 
Dr.  Eitel  seems  to  present  a  fair  view  of  the  state  of  the  question 
when  he  says  : 

"The  most  ancient  sutras  we  possess  coincide  with  the  popular  litera- 
ture of  modern  Buddhism,  in  describing  Nirvana  as  a  condition  of  con- 
scious personal  felicity.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  both  ancient  and  modern 
philosophical  schools  of  Buddhism  have  always  had  a  leaning  to,  and  in 
most  instances  have  actually  defined  Nirvana  as  a  state  of  absolute  an- 
nihilation, where  there  is  neither  consciousness  nor  personality  nor 
existence  of  any  kind.  And  I  do  believe  that  a  consistent  development 
of  the  principles  of  Buddhism  must  always  lead  to  the  same  negative 
result.  .  .  .  It  is  impossible  to  decide  which  of  the  two  views  Buddha 
himself  actually  held." 

A  late  writer  in  Blackwood  thus  characterises,  in  a  striking 
passage,  the  Buddhist  faith  :  , 

"A  resigned  and  tranquil  pessimism,  whose  gospef  for  wearied  human- 
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ity  has  no  promise  of  life,  but  only  o^ Nirvana,  an  eternal  calm,  of  which 
nothing  can  be  affirmed  but  the  absolute  negation  of  individuality  and 
consciousness.  Self-restraint  and  purity,  the  knowledge  of  the  'noble 
truths,'  the  realisation  of  iV2>y«na — this  is  the  greatest  blessing.  Accord- 
ing to  Buddhism,  'the  path  of  the  holy  ones' is  literally-  the  path  to 
spiritual  suicide  ;  for  its  goal  is  the  annihilation  of  even  the  desire  to 
exist ;  and  the  wise  who  attain  it  become  like  the  flame  of  an  extinguished 
lamp.  A  religion,  one  may  well  say,  of  sweetness  (?)  without  light,  of 
patience  without  humility,  of  morality  without  love,  of  self-abnegation 
without  hope ;  the  consecration  of  an  innoxious  apathy,  reserving  its 
highest  honors  of  canonisation  for  the  houseless  celibate,  who  is  neither 
pleased  nor  displeased  with  anything,  cares  not  for  learning,  clings  not  to 
good  nor  to  evil,  and  has  severed  himself  from  all  passion  and  all  desire." 

As  far  as  we  are  informed,  Confucianism  is  the  only  other  an- 
cient religion  which  does  not  distinctly  hold  out  to  its  followers 
the  hope  of  happiness  hereafter.  ''   ' 

It  is  quite  remarkable  how  some  of  the  great  problems  of  life 
most  important  to  man  are  exhibited  in  reversed  statements  by 
Christianity  and  Buddhism  respectively.  Christianity,  upon  the 
authority  of  revelation,  affirms  that  man  is  the  creature  of  an  act 
of  God  ;  that  our  condition  in  the  life  to  come  depends  upon  our 
character  and  acts  in  this  life,  and  that  death  is  the  termination 
of  earthly  existence.  Buddhism,  on  the  contrary,  reaching  its 
conclusions  by  meditative  thought,  maintains  that  God  {i.  c, 
Buddha)  is  the  result  of  man's  acts  ;  that  our  condition  in  this 
life  has  been  determined  by  the  character  and  acts  in  a  prior  life 
of  some  one  else,  with  whom  we  have  no  connexion  by  descent  or 
otherwise,  and  that  death  is  the  occasion  of  renewed  existence  on 
earth.  For  the  triumphant  Christian,  death  is  swallowed  up  in 
eternal  life ;  for  the  Buddhist  who  attains  salvation,  life,  other- 
wise endless,  is  swallowed  up  in  death.  The  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian is  immortality ;  the  hope  of  the  Buddhist,  annihilation. 
Heaven  is  the  Christian's  home ;  Nirvana  the  Buddhist  sepul- 
chre !  • 

The  object  of  this  article  has  not  been  to  attempt  to  handle  the 
argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  drawn  from  its  immeasur- 
able superiority  over  all  false  religions,  yet  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
must  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  believer. 
This  is  eloquently  expressed  by  Canon  Farrar : 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  4 — 10. 
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"And  we  who  can  compare  Christ's  teaching];  with  all  that  the  world 
has  of  best  and  greatest  in  philosophy,  eloquence,  and  song,  must  not  we, 
too,  add  that,  teaching  as  one  having  authority,  he  spake  as  never  man 
spake?  Other  teachers  have,  by  God's  grace,  uttered  words  of  wisdom  • 
but  to  which  of  them  has  it  been  granted  to  regenerate  mankind? 
What  would  the  world  be  now,  if  it  had  nothing  better  than  the  dry 
aphorisms  and  cautious  hesitations  of  Confucius,  or  the  dubious  princi- 
ples and  dangerous  concessions  of  Plato?  Would  humanity  have  made 
the  vast  moral  advance  which  it  has  made,  if  no  great  Prophet  from  on 
high  had  furnished  it  with  anything  better  than  Sakyamuni's  dreary 
hope  of  a  Nirvana,  to  be  won  by  unnatural  asceticism,  or  than  Mahomet's 
cynical  sanction  of  polygamy  and  despotism?  ...  Is  Christianity 
no  better  than  what  Grece  became,  and  what  Turkey  and  Arabia  and 
China  are  ?  Does  Christianity  wither  the  nations  which  have  accepted 
it,  with  the  atrophy  of  Buddhism  or  the  blight  of  Islam?  ...  Other 
religions  are  demonstrably  defective  and  erroneous  ;  ours  has  never  been 
proved  to  be  otherwise  than  perfect  and  entire  ;  other  systems  were  esoteric 
and  exclusive,  ours  simple  and  universal;  others  temporary  and  for  the 
few,  ours  eternal  and  for  the  race.  Kung-footse,  Sakyamuni,  Mahomet, 
could  not  even  conceive  of  a  society  without  falling  into  miserable 
error  5  Christ  established  the  reality  of  an  eternal  and  glorious  kingdom, 
whose  theory  for  all,  whose  history  in  the  world  prove  it  to  be,  indeed, 
what  it  was  from  the  first  proclaimed  to  be,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

Let  us  conclude  that  we  may  enjoy  without  alarm  the  beauties 
of  "The  Light  of  Asia."  Our  ftiith  is  not  disturbed.  Let  us 
charitably  suppose  that  Mr.  Arnold  did  not  mean  to  assail  it. 
Rather  let  us  be  filled  with  compassion  for  those  who,  groping  in 
darkness,  are  helplessly  feeling  after  God,  if  haply  they  may  find 
him.  And  let  our  hearts  swell  with  renewed  gratitude  that  we 
have  not  been  left  to  follow  cunningly-devised  fables,  but  have 
been  taught  by  divine  revelation  the  truth  which  the  combined 
wisdom  of  the  ages  has  proved  itself  insufficient  by  searching  to 
find  out ;  that  we  worship  the  Triune  God ;  that  we  have  an  Al- 
mighty Father,  Protector,  and  Benefactor,  a  divine  Saviour,  Re- 
deemer, and  Meaiator,  and  a  gracious  Holy  Spirit,  Regenerator, 
Sanctifier,  and  Comforter,  to  make  us  meet  for  the  inheritance' 
incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away. 

J.  T.  L.  Preston. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

"THE   LORD'S   DAY,  AND  NOT   THE  JEWISH  SAB- 
,...,,,,         BATH,"  REVIEWED. 

It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  we  enter  upon  a  review  of 
the  articles  that  appeared  some  time  since  in  two  consecutive 
numbers  of  this  Review,  on  "The  Lord's  Day,  and  not  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath,"  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Beveridge,  as  the  hand  that 
penned  them  now  lies  cold  in  death,  and  therefore  utterly  power- 
less to  defend  itself  But  as  so  many  of  the  positions  of  our 
tract  on  the  "Holy  Sabbath"  have  been  assailed,  and  its  very 
orthodoxy  seemingly  questioned,  though  with  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Church  u.pon  it, ;  and  as  the  views  presented  in  the  above 
mentioned  articles  are  in  so  maay  important  particulars  so  radi- 
cally different  from  the  commonly  received  opinions  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and,  in  our  judgment,  so  unscriptural  and  hurtful  in 
their  tendencies,  that  we  cannot  allow  them  to  pass  unchallenged. 
The  interest  clustering  around  the  Sabbath  is  of  no  ordinary 
character.  The  foundation  of  this  institution  lies  coordinate  with 
the  foundation  of  the  Church  and  the  structure  of  society,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  one  means  simply  the  overthrow  of  the  other. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  its  friends  to  stand  idly  by  and  see 
any  of  its  impregnable  bulwarks  undermined,  either  by  the  false 
positions  of  its  friends  or  the  open  assaults  of  its  foes,  without 
lifting  the  voice  in  its  defence.  Whilst  we  shall  endeavor  to  deal 
with  all  tenderness  with  the  memory  of  our  departed  brother,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  point  out  any  error  into  which  he  has  fallen, 
and  show  the  dangerous  tendency  of  some  of  his  positions. 

Our  reviewer  contends  for  what  he  terms  the  Lord's  Day  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  He  maintains  that 
there  was  no  express  command  to  observe  a  day  of  weekly  rest 
before  the  exodus ;  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  instituted  in  the 
wilderness  in  connexion  with  the  giving  of  manna,  and  having 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  creation  as  to  its  origin ;  the  fact 
of  God's  resting  only  being  confirmatory  of  the  appointment,  and 
not  the  ground  of  it,  that  ground  being  the  giving  of  the  manna ; 
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that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  being  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  it  was 
fulfilled  with  the  rest  of  that  ritual,  and  abolished  with  it ;  that 
the  Christian  Sabbath  is  not  a  transfer  of  anything  from  the  old 
covenant — "not  a  patch  on  the  old  garment,"  as  he  expresses  it — 
but  something  entirely  new,  being  an  outgrowth  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, and  no  more  a  transfer  than  the  gospel  ministry  is  a  trans- 
fer of  the  Levitical  priesthood ;  and  we  must  therefore  look  to 
the  New  Testament  teachings,  as  confirmed  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment types  and  the  teachings  of  the  prophets,  for  our  warrant  for 
its  observance.  •  > 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  his  arguments,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  take  exceptions  to  his  method  of  putting  the 
question.  He  states  it  thus  :  "The  Lord's  Day,  and  not  the  Jewish 
Sabbath."  With  all  due  deference,  we  must  assert  that  this  is 
not  the  issue.  The  alternative  is  not  between  the  Lord's  Day 
and  a  Sabbath  that  originated  with  the  Jews.  No  one,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  holds  to  the  transfer  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as 
such.  The  orthodox  view  is  that  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  not 
the  transfer  of  a  Jewish,  but  of  the  original  ordinance,  instituted 
at  the  creation,  and  which  Avas  temporarily  ingrafted  into  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  as  Fairbairn  expresses  it.  The  writer  has  correctly 
stated  our  view  when  he  says  :  "Dr.  Fairbairn  maintains  that  a 
seventh  day  of  rest  was  given  to  the  world  at  the  creation,  and 
that  it  was  engrafted  into  the  Jewish  system,  which  gave  it  a 
symbolical  and  typical  value,  and  that  from  thence  the  original 
ordinance  was  transferred  to  the  Christian  system,  with  a  new 
day  and  a  new  name."  P.  92.  That  this  is  precisely  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Holy  Sabbath,  appears  from  the  following:  "As  the 
day  existed  previously,  it  could  not  have  originated  with  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  and  not  having  originated  with  that  ritual,  it  could 
not  in  any  way  depend  upon  it  for  its  perpetuity.  Like  the  law 
of  murder  and  the  ordinance  of  marriage,  having  a  previous  and 
independent  existence,  and  being  of  universal  application,  it  was 
only  united  to  the  Sinaitic  laws  in  a  temporary  union,  and  to- 
gether with  them  formed  the  statutory  code  of  the  land ;  the 
after-dissolution  of  that  union  could  only  leave  it  where  it  found 
it.     The   only  part  that  strictly  belonged  to  the  state  was  the 
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death  penalty  which  was  afterward  added,  and  which  has  been 
repeated,  being  no  part  of  the  original  law."  P.  30.  It  seems 
strange,  therefore,  that  with  this  interpretation  of  Fairbairn,  and 
this  clear  and  emphatic  utterance  of  the  Holy  Sabbath  before 
him,  he  should  endeavor  to  confine  the  issue  to  a  choice  between 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  Day.  If  the  real  issue  be 
the  transfer  of  the  original  ordinance,  then  all  that  he  has  said 
about  the  death  penalty,  warm  dinners,  and  our  obligation  to  keep 
the  day  as  the  old  Jews  did,  at  once  falls  to  the  ground,  being 
wholly  irrelevant ;  and  we  might  dismiss  the  further  consideration 
of  the  subject,  were  it  not  for  the  many  untenable  and  erroneous 
assertions  and  positions  assumed  in  the  course  of  the  argument. 

1.  Before  anything  can  be  done  towards  upsetting  the  ortho- 
dox view,  some  disposition  must  necessarily  be  made  of  that  first 
seventh  day  rest ;  for  there  it  stands  in  its  isolated  grandeur,  a 
Gibraltar  of  strength,  upon  the  very  opening  pages  of  revelation. 
Naturally,  therefore,  our  reviewer  makes  this  his  first  point  of  at- 
tack, and  his  weapon  the  periodic  character  of  God's  resting. 
He  argues  that  as  God  did  not  enter  again  upon  the  work  of  cre- 
ation on  the  eighth  day,  that  the  seventh  could  not  be  a  day  of 
ordinary  length,  but  a  period,  and  reaching,  as  he  defines  it, 
"from  the  end  of  the  six  days  in  which  creation  was  brought  into 
existence,  down  to  the  morning  of  redemption,  when  a  still  more 
holy  day  was  ushered  in."  P.  617.  The  point  of  the  argument 
is  simply  this,  that  as  the  seventh  day  was  a  period,  and  wholly 
disproportioned  to  the  other  six  days,  and  extending  to  Christ, 
when  the  Creator  begins  to  work  again,  but  in  another  field,  the 
field  of  redemption,  the  only  solution  is,  that  it  must  be  a  type  of 
the  gospel  rest;  and  if  so,  then  it  furnishes  no  foundation  for  a 
seventh  day  rest  of  twenty-four  hours. 

In  reply,  we  have  to  say,  the  Scriptures  make  no  such  distinc- 
tion between  day  and  period.  They  apply  the  same  term  alike 
to  both.  They  say  day  each  time.  If  you  make  the  seventh  day 
a  period,  why  not  the  other  six  ?  To  use  the  same  word  in  such 
different  senses,  when  in  such  close  proximity,  is  a  freedom  in 
the  use  of  the  sacred  text  which  seems  wholly  unwarrantable. 

Further,  if  the  Sabbath  day  of  Genesis  be  a  period  extending 
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to  Christ,  then  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  sacred  period 
is  past ;  for  the  blessing  and  the  sanctifying  which  impart  the 
sacredness  are  to  be  coextensive  with  the  day.  When  it  stops,  they 
will  also  cease.  But  why  stop  with  redemption  ?  Did  God  then 
cease  to  rest  ?  Is  he  not  now  resting  ?  Can  any  one  see  any 
reason  why  the  first  four  thousand  years  only  of  the  world's  his- 
tory should  be  blessed  ?  If  the  simple  ground  of  resting  be  the 
ground  of  blessing,  then  all  future  time  must  be  blessed,  for  God 
is  now  resting,  and  will  ever  continue  to  rest.  And  not  only  so, 
but  as  a  question  of  fact,  is  it  true  that  God  waited  four  thousand 
years  before  he  commenced  the  work  of  redemption  ?  If  he  did, 
what  became  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world?  Are  they  all 
lost  ?  If  saved,  upon  what  ground  ?  We  have  always  been  ac- 
customed to  think  that  initiative  steps  were  taken  for  the  salva- 
tion of  man  immediately  after  his  fall.  To  say  that  the  seventh 
day  is  a  period,  and  that  period  to  be  limited  to  the  time  of  Christ, 
seems  arbitrary  in  the  extreme. 

'*'  Then,  if  this  be  the  only  period  blessed  and  sanctified,  in  what 
did  the  blessing  consist,  and  how  sanctified  ?  To  sanctify  is  to  set 
apart  from  a  common  to  a  sacred  use.  But  where  is  the  evidence 
of  God's  setting  apart  this  first  four  thousand  years  for  a  sacred 
use?  And  for  whom  ?  Surely  not  for  himself;  for  all  times 
are  equally  sacred  with  him.  And  if  for  man,  how  was  he  to 
observe  it  ?  The  writer  tells  us  how  it  was  blessed  and  sanctified. 
"He  blessed  it  by  walking  with  man  at  the  beginning,  and  sanc- 
tified it  by  coming  himself  in  human  flesh  to  redeem  man  from 
the  curse  of  the  fall."  P.  617.  Thus,  according  to  our  reviewer, 
this  period  was  blessed  only  at  its  beginning,  and  sanctified  at  its 
close.  But  did  Moses  speak  thus  ?  Did  he  say  the  blessing  was 
confined  to  the  beginning,  and  the  sanctiification  did  not  come  till 
its  close?  If  blessed  only  at  the  beginning,  we  do  not  see  how 
that  could  be  a  reason  for  the  Jews  sanctifying  the  whole  of  the 
seventh  day ;  and  if  the  sanctification  was  withheld  till  its  close, 
we  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  a  sanctification  not 
yet  accomplished  could  be  given  as  a  reason  why  the  Jews  should 
sanctify  anything.  And  even  if  the  whole  of  the  period  were 
blessed  and  sanctified,  we  are  still  unable  to  see  why  the  Jew  or  any 
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one  else  should  keep  holy  one-seventh  of  their  time  because  the 
Lord  rested  four  thousand  years ;  and  yet  the  writer  so  uses  it. 
He  makes  the  resting  confirmatory  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  in  the  wilderness.  TKe  giving  of  the  manna  the 
ground,  the  resting  the  confirmation  of  the  ordinance.  They 
were  to  rest,  because  God  had  rested. 

And  now  we  might  just  as  well  consider  this  period  difficulty 
here  as  at  any  other  time.  Let  us  admit,  for  argument  sake, 
that  the  seventh  day  was  a  period  extending  to  Christ,  and  what 
then  ?  May  not  the  first  six  days  be  periods  of  similar  length, 
and  if  so,  what  becomes  of  the  argument  based  upon  the  ground 
of  disproportion  ?  Or  even  extend  it  to  the  final  consummation  of 
ail  things,  and  those  first  six  periods  may  still  also  have  been 
periods  of  similar  length.  We  know  nothing  about  the  length  of 
days  in  the  early  cosmogony.  As  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways, 
neither  are  his  days  as  our  days.  And  no  matter  how  prolonged 
they  may  have  been,  it  is  very  easy  for  us  to  see  how  they  could 
be  made  to  correspond  in  length  with  the  period  of  God's  resting, 
though  that  period  may  have  run  through  interminable  ages  to 
the  time  when,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  he  may  begin  the  inau- 
guration of  a  new  scheme  of  readjustment  of  his  works,  if  not  of 
a  new  creation.  If  so,  we  at  once  have  an  answer  to  the  argu-. 
ment  of  disproportion. 

But  this  idea  of  seven  equal  periods,  though  furnishing  an  an- 
swer to  the  argument  of  our  reviewer,  does  not  meet  the  real  diffi- 
culty in  the  case,  and  for  the  reason  that  no  matter  whether  we 
adopt  the  geologic  idea  of  six  indefinite  periods  or  not,  the  difficulty 
resting  upon  the  ground  of  disproportion  will  remain,  since  God's 
resting  does  not  stop  Avith  redemption,  nor  yet  with  the  dawn  of 
heaven,  but  will  continue  for  ever ;  and  his  blessing,  instead  of 
stopping,  will  only  deepen  and  widen  throughout  the  countless 
ages  of  eternity.  And  though  the  first  six  geologic  periods  may 
embrace  millions  upon  millions  of  years,  there  will  always  be  a 
disproportion  between  them  and  the  eternal  rest  of  God. 

The  true  and  only  solution  of  the  difficulty,  in  our  judgment, 
lies  in  the  typical  and  prophetic  history  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
the  world.     Any  one  who  has  given  any  attention  to  this  subject, 
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knows  that  the  prophetic  plan  is  that  of  a  system  within  a  sys- 
tem, a  period  within  a  period,  and  that  the  last  period  of  any  one 
series  includes  all  the  series  of  the  next  period.  Thus,  the 
seventh  seal  contained  the  seven  trumpets,  the  seventh  trumpet 
contained  the  seven  vials;  so  the  seventh  day  of  creation  con- 
tains the  whole  of  redemption,  both  in  its  typical  and  actual  as- 
pects. Like  seven  concentric  circles,  these  periods  lie  within 
each  other,  the  innermost  being  the  Sabbath  of  creation,  inter- 
minable in  its  very  nature,  and  having  in  its  bosom  other  con- 
centric circles,  representing  redemption  in  all  its  phases,  including 
the  rest  of  the  gospel  and  terminating  in  the  rest  of  heaven. 
Even  as  the  bark  includes  the  concentric  rings  of  the  enclosed 
body,  showing  the  growth  and  development  of  the  tree,  and  as 
the  court  surrounded  the  tabernacle  that  contained  in  its  bosom 
the  shekinah  of  the  Lord,  so  the  sabbatic  rest  of  creation  in- 
cludes the  entire  series  to  foljow.  It  swallows  up  in  its  vast  sweep 
all  the  other  rests,  tilH^^t  last  it  merges  into  the  rest  of  heaven. 
Like  the  two  opposite  oo^na(  the  complements  of  each,  these  two 
rests,  the  rest  of  creation  and  the  rest  of  redemption,  though  dis- 
tinct, are  nevertheless  bound  together,  and  after  all  are  one  and 
inseparable.  The  rest  of  heaven  is  but  the.  completion  and  per- 
fection of  the  first  rest  of  creation  :  the  seventh  day  rest,  the 
rest  of  Canaan,  the  rest  of  the  sabbatic  year,  and  the  rest  of 
jubilee,  as  well  as  that  of  Canaan,  being  but  integral  portions  of 
the  first,  and  adumbrations  of  the  second.  Hence  the  expression 
of  Scripture,  "Enter  into  his  rest,"  which  clearly  began  at  cre- 
ation, but  stretches  inimitably  into  eternity.  The  seven  days  of 
creation  is  emphatically  the  foundation  of  the  whole  scheme,  giv- 
ing shape  to  the  whole  interior  structure,  as  the  rind  or  bark  de- 
termines the  configuration  of  the  enclosed  kernel.  To  make  the 
rest  of  the  Creator  cease  with  Christ,  or  to  make  thq  scheme  of 
creation  simply  confirmatory  of  the  Sabbath  appointment,  in- 
stead of  the  ground  of  it,  is  certainly  a  misconception  of  the 
whole  scheme. 

2.  The  second  step  in  the  argument  of  our  reviewer  is  the  giv- 
ing of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Having,  to  his  satisfaction,  destroyed 
all  foundation  for  the  ordinance  in  the  seventh  day  rest  of  creation. 
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his  next  step  is  to  show  that  the  Jewish  Sabhath  was  peculiarly 
a  Jewish  institution,  and  therefore  not  binding  upon  us.  The 
argument  is  this,  that  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  given  in  con- 
nexion with  the  manna,  and  as  the  manna  was  fulfilled  in  Christ, 
the  true  Bread,  so  the  Sabbath  was  fulfilled  in  the  spiritual  rest 
that  Christ  brings  his  people.  The  force  of  this  argument  clearly 
rests  upon  these  two  points:  1st.  The  implied  assumption  that 
the  Sabbath  is  now  instituted  for  the  first  time.  2d.  The  indis- 
soluble union  of  the  manna  with  it,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  two 
in  Christ,  v  .,     ,  ,; 

As  the  first  of  these  is  the  main  point  in  the  whole  controversy, 
we  invite  special  attention  to  it.  And  we  at  once  raise  the  ques- 
tion, Was  the  appointment  in  the  wilderness  the  initial  point  of 
the  institution  ?  This  is  what  our  reviewer  asserts  with  emphasis 
over  and  over  again,  and  yet,  with  the  increasing  necessities  of 
the  argument,  he  is  compelled  to  modify  and  even  deny  the  same. 
"Moses,"  says  he,  "tells  the  people:  'The  Lord  hath  given  you  the 
sabbath,  therefore  he  giveth  you  the  bread  of  two  days ;'  which 
proves  clearly  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  a  new  institution, 
given  with  the  bread,  and  that  the  manna,  or  its  equivalent,  and 
the  day  of  rest  are  so  intimately  united  that  they  cannot  be  di- 
vorced." P.  620.  "Counting  from  the  tenth  day  of  the  first 
month,  when  the  passover  lamb  was  chosen,  to  the  twenty-second 
day  of  the  second  month,  that  on  which  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was 
first  instituted."  P.  622.  "Now  just  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
was  instituted  forty-two  days  after  the  passover  lamb."  P.  623. 
Here  in  these  passages  he  makes  the  wilderness  the  beginning. 
But  in  other  places,  as  the  necessities  of  the  argument  press  upon 
him,  he  locates  the  origin  even  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  farther 
back.  In  the  January  number  he  says:  "The  Jewish  Sabbath  was 
a  terrible  memento  of  d^ath — death  in  Egypt.  The  destroying 
angel  was  at  work  on  that  terrible  night  when  Israel  left  Egypt, 
•  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  instituted  as  a  monument  of  the  sad 
events  of  that  night."  P. '71.  "The  carnal  first-born  lay  in  the 
tomb  in  Egypt  on  that  day  which  was  the  origin  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath."  P.  71.  "It  was  in  memory  of  a  dark  and  terrible 
night  when  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt,  that  resulted  in  the  institu- 
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tion  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath."  P.  74.  "Just  as  Christ  was  forced 
into  his  grave  at  the  commencement  of  a  Jewish  Sabbath,  that 
Israel  passed  through  the  Red  Sea  on  the  Sabbath  day  also."  P. 
74.  (The  italics  in  the  above  are  ours.)  Here,  then,  at  one  time 
it  is  distinctly  asserted  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  for  the 
first  time  in  the  wilderness,  at  another  just  as  distinct  mention  is 
made  of  its  existence  in  Egypt.  At  one  time  it  is  given  in  con- 
nexion, with  the  manna,  from  which  it  can  never  be  divorced,  at 
another  with  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  as  a  memento  of 
death,  the  children  of  Israel  having  "passed  through  the  Red  Sea 
on  the  Sabbath  day  also."  Now  which  does  he  mean?  Why 
assert  so  positively  that  the  ordinance  originated  in  the  wilder- 
ness, if  the  necessities  of  the  argument  demanded  its  recognition 
in  Egypt  and  at  the  Red  Sea  ?  And  if  its  existence  be  recog- 
nised in  Egypt,  why  not  at  a  still  earlier  period,  in  that  "proper 
portion  of  their  time,"  which  he  had  reason  to  infer  that  God 
required  of  the  patriarchs  of  old?  "We  know,"  says  he,  "that 
God  walked  Avith  the  patriarchs,  and  no  doubt  taught  them  to 
obey  his  will  by  verbal  communications;  and  we  also  know  that 
he  had  his  servants,  who,  like  Noah,  were  preachers  of  righteous- 
ness, or,  in  other  words,  teachers  of  the  moi'al  law ;  and  thus  have 
good  reason  to  infer  that  he  required  of  his  children  a  proper 
portion  of  their  time  in  consecration  to  himself."  P.  618.  And 
what  would  be  a  more  proper  portion  than  a  seventh  ?  The  very 
fact  that  God  afterwards  by  formal  statute  required  that  portion, 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  that  was  the 
portion  then  required.  And,  indeed,  this  is  what  our  reviewer  is 
forced  to  admit,  though  in  the  face  of  his  argument.  Says  he, 
"We  have  nowhere  maintained  that  God  gave  the  world  no  week- 
ly rest  iintil  he  gave  the  manna  to  the  Israelites  in  the  desert, 
we  have  admitted  that  from  inference  we  understand  that  God's 
preachers  of  righteousness  did  teach  the  people  to  observe  a  week- 
ly rest.  We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this,  and  we 
should  consider  it  a  great  error  to  say  that  the  antediluvian  world 
had  no  seventh  day  of  rest."  P.  92.  And  what  was  this  but  the 
Sabbath  ?  Here,  then,  according  to  the  admission  of  the  writer 
himself  we  have  traces  of  a  Sabbath  running  back  far  anterior  to 
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the  time  of  Moses,  wholly  inexplicable  upon  any  other  supposi- 
tion than  the  existence  of  an  ordinance,  traditionally  or  verbally 
communicated,  as  he  expresses  it;  but  nevertheless  in  existence. 
And  what  matters  it  whether  verbal  or  written  ?  A  verbal  com- 
munication would  be  just  as  binding  as  any  other.  Can  we  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  there  were  no  sacred  rites  and  sacred 
times;  no  Sabbaths  of  communion  with  God  prior  to  the  flood? 
Did  God  thus  abandon  his  chosen  seed  for  fifteen  hundred  years  ? 
No,  says  the  whole  analogy  of  Scripture.  No,  says  our  reviewer 
himself  "We  consider  it  a  great  error  to  say  that  the  antedilu- 
vian world  had  no  seventh  day  of  rest."  God  doubtless  did  com- 
municate his  will  in  this  as  other  things  of  which  we  have  no 
mention  in  the  Scriptures.  Why,  then  should  it  be  considered 
an  incredible  thing  that  that  should  first  be  communicated  private- 
ly and  verbally  to  the  line  of  the  patriarchs  which  was  afterwards 
given  by  Moses  publicly  with  all  the  formality  of  statutory  law? 
But  let  us  look  more  closely  into  this  proposed  origin  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  given  in  the  wilderness  for  the  first  time,  and 
given  in  connexion  with  the  manna.  These  were  unquestionably 
given  together,  but  in  what  order  ?  One  must  have  preceded  the 
other.  Which,  then,  the  cause,  and  which  the  effect  ?  Did  the 
manna  give  rise  to  the  Sabbath,  or  the  Sabbath  to  the  manna  ? 
Our  reviewer  adopts  the  former.  Says  he:  "The  Sabbath  day 
was  given  to  the  Jews  because  God  gave  them  food  from  heaven 
for  six  days,  doubling  the  supply  on  the  seventh."  P.  621.  How 
different  this  language  from  that  used  by  Moses  Avill  appear  at  a 
single  glance.  Moses  says:  "See,  for  the  Lord  hath  given  you 
the  Sabbath,  therefore  he  giveth  you  on  the  sixth  day  the  bread 
of  two  days."  Ex.  xvi.  29.  Our  reviewer  says  the  Sabbath  was 
given  because  of  the  doubling  of  the  manna  on  the  sixth  day. 
We  understand  Moses  to  say  just  the  reverse :  that  the  manna 
was  doubled  on  the  sixth  day  because  the  Lord  had  given  them 
the  seventh  as  a  Sabbath.  Look  at  the  history :  with  the  first 
promise  of  manna  is  coupled  the  command  to  gather  twice  as 
much  on  the  sixth  day.  For  six  consecutive  days  the  people 
gathered  an  homer  apiece.  On  the  sixth  day  they  gathered  two 
homers.     The  elders  report  the  fact  to  Moses,  and  he  explains, 
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"This  is  what  the  Lord  hath  said,  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the 
holy  sabbath  unto  the  Lord,"  and  for  this  reason  they  were  re- 
quired to  gather  double.  With  this  explanation  is  coupled  the 
additional  instruction  to  bake  or  seethe  what  they  had  and  keep 
the  remainder  for  the  next  day.  Then  follows  the  standing  com- 
mand to  gather  it  for  six  days,  with  a  double  portion  on  the  sixth, 
for  there  would  be  none  on  the  seventh,  and  for  the  reason  al- 
ready assigned,  that  "the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  sabbath,  there- 
fore he  giveth  you  on  the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days."  Let 
any  one  turn  and  read  the  history  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Ex- 
odus and  see  if  the  idea  of  the  pre-existence  of  a  Sabbath  does 
not  underlie  the  whole  transaction. 

The  utter  falsity  of  this  manna  theory  will  further  appear,  not 
only  from  the  explicit  language  of  Moses,  but  its  utter  unreason- 
ableness. An  institution  that  was  to  occupy  such  a  conspicuous 
position,  and  play  such  an  important  rdle  in  the  after  history  of 
the  Church  and  world,  being  the  adumbration  of  so  much  that  is 
grand  and  glorious,  founded  in  the  merest  circumstance  of  gath- 
ering a  double  portion  of  manna !  How  natural  the  inquiry. 
Why  was  the  quantity  doubled  on  the  sixth  day  more  than  on  the 
eighth  or  ninth  ?  and  how  impossible  of  explanation,  according 
to  the  theory  of  the  writer.  God  has  a  reason  for  all  that  he  does. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  scan  his  plans  and  demand  reasons  of  him. 
But  who  does  not  see,  with  all  the  luminousness  of  a  sunbeam, 
his  finger  pointing  to  the  original  rest  as  the  foundation  of  the 
appointment,  the  giving  of  the  manna  being  simply  the  occasion 
of  the  renewal  of  the  original  ordinance,  he  himself  thus  showing 
respect  to  his  own  appointment:  To  make  the  manna-gathering 
the  foundation,  and  the  rest  of  creation  simply  confirmatory,  in- 
stead of  creation  the  foundation  and  the  rest  in  the  wilderness 
the  after  development,  is  simply  to  contradict  the  whole  analogy 
of  nature  which  requires  the  embryonic  cell  to  contain  the  germ 
of  all  that  is  future. 

Besides,  if  the  original  idea  of  the  Sabbath  be  simply  a  rest  from 
manna-gathering,  how  account  for  the  prohibition  in  other  direc- 
tions ?  They  were  not  to  do  work  of  any  kind,  and  wherefore  ? 
Because  the  manna  was  doubled  on  that  day  ?     Is  that  any  rea- 
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son  why  the  people  should  rest  all -day  and  do  no  other  work? 
The  theory  utterly  fails  to  explain  the  universality  of  the  prohi- 
bition. It  explains  why  there  should  be  cessation  from  manna- 
gathering,  but  not  from  other  work.  And  is  it  not  strange,  if 
manna-gathering  be  the  foundation  of  the  rest,  that  when  God  so 
shortly  afterwards  thundered  that  law  so  loudly  in  the  eai*s  of 
Israel,  he  said  not  one  word  about  resting  from  manna-gathering  ? 
Six  days  shalt  thou  work  and  rest  on  the  seventh,  not  because 
thou  rested  from  manna-gathering,  but  solely  upon  the  ground 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  after  six  days 
of  labor.  In  view  of  the  awful  surroundings  and  proximity  to 
Sinai,  to  make  the  simple  fact  of  resting  from  manna-gathering 
the  ground  of  the  appointment  is  irrational  and  unsatisfactory  in 
the  extreme. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  our  reviewer's  argument, 
the  typical  character  of  the  manna,  and  its  indissoluble  union 
with  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  These,  we  are  told,  were  bound  to- 
gether in  a  union  "from  which  they  can  never  be  divorced."  And 
as  the  one  was  fulfilled  in  Christ,  the  true  Bread,  so  must  the 
other  likewise  be  fulfilled  in  the  rest  that  he  brings,  and  this,  of 
course,  brings  the  termination  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  it  be- 
ing merged  in  that  rest  to  which  it  poin^d,  and  in  which  it  was 
fulfilled. 

One  would  suppose,  from  the  prominence  given  this  argument, 
that  surely  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  as  to  the 
true  typical  character  of  the  manna.  But  let  him  speak  for 
himself.  Speaking  of  Christ,  he  says,  "  That  true  Bread  from 
heaven  of  which  the  manna  was  an  imperfect  type,  if  type  at  all, 
gives  not  life  to  the  body,  but  life  to  the  soul."  P.  623.  Again, 
"It  is  usually  supposed  .that  the  manna  was  a  type  of  Christ. 
This  can  hardly  be  true.  If  it  were,  it  would  not  become  filled 
with  worms,  nor  would  the  gathering  of  it  be  prohibited  on  the 
Sabbath  day."  Again,  "The  manna  ceased  when  the  Israelites 
entered  Canaan ;  does  Christ's  presence  leave  us  when  we  enter 
the  rest  of  his  kingdom  ?"  P.  625.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  ar- 
gument based  upon  an  assertion,  the  truth  of  which  is  afterwards 
doubted,  if  the  assertion  itself  be  not  retracted.     If  the  typical 
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character  of  the  manna  be  the  thing  that  limits  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  in  the  gospel  rest,  and  that  be  surrendered, 
then  what  becomes  of  the  limitation  ?     Furthermore,  can  any  one 
see  any  reason  why  things  so  diverse  as  the  manna  and  the  Sab- 
bath should  be  indissolubly  bound  together  ?     Besides,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  union  was  not  indissoluble.     The  manna  gave  out 
in   Canaan  and  the  Sabbath  continued.     They  can  never  be  di- 
vorced, says  the  writer,  and  yet  they  were  divorced.    What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  argument  based  upon  the  indissolubility  of  the 
union  ?     And  still  further,  if  the  Sabbath  survived  the  manna, 
why  may  it  not  in  its  essential  features  still  and  ever  continue  to 
exist  ?     And  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  unless  fulfilled  in 
something.     What,  then,  did  it  represent?  and  in  what  fulfilled? 
And  here  again  our  reviewer  seems  particularly  unfortunate. 
For  at  one  time  he  makes  it  mean  one  thing,  and  at  another  quite 
another.     At  one  time,    ''the  type  of  Christ,"  p.  54;  "a  shadow 
fulfilled,"  when  Christ  the  body  comes,  p.  637.     At  another,  the 
Christian   Sabbath,     "the  first   day  of  man's   redemption,"  p. 
63 ",    the  Sabbath  day  fulfilled  in  the  Lord's  day,  "the  antitype," 
p.  78.     Then  at  another  still,  the  "type  of  that  rest  of  the  soul 
from  the  bondage  of  sin,  which  our  Saviour  introduced."  P.  57. 
Thus  at  one  time  it  is  made  the  type  of  a  definite,  at  another  of 
an  indefinite,  period.     At  one  time  the  type  of  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, and  at  another  of  the  whole  Christian  era !     Furthermore, 
whilst  making  it  the  type  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  arid  gospel 
rest,  he  at  the  same  time  argues  that  it  differs  from  the  former, 
inasmuch  as  whilst  the   Christian   Sabbath  was  the  "symbol  of 
lighf,"  the  Jewish  was  the  "symbol  of  darkness,"  and  yet  one  the 
type  of  the  other  I     That  which  is  the  symbol  of  darkness  the 
type  of  tliat  which  is  the  symbol  of  light ! 

But  we  must  insist  upon  knowing  what  has  become  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  "That  a  type  is  a  prophecy  that  cannot  be  abol- 
ished until  fulfilled  in  the  antitype,  is  a  truth  which  no  one  can 
question,"  says  the  writer,  p.  ^Q.  Again:  "The  Jewish  nation 
may  be  considered  a  type  of  the  world  from  the  death  of  Christ 
to  the  end  of  time."  P.  621.  Of  what,  then,  was  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  a  type?     What  has  become  of  it?     Was  it  fulfilled  in 
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the  Christian  Sabbath,  or  the  rest  of  the  soul  ?  Or  if  not,  in 
what  ?  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  say  fulfilled  in  Christ,  and 
therefore  abolished.  But  how,  wherein,  and  according  to  what 
law  ?  In  the  formal  delivery  of  the  law,  but  a  few  days  after- 
wards at  Sinai,  not  one  word  was  said  about  manna.  "Six  days 
shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work,"  etc.  Now,  we  would  like 
very  much  to  be  told  wherein  this  law  of  labor  of  working  six 
days  and  resting  one  has  been  fulfilled  in  Christ.  Go,  read  and 
see  what  Jeremiah  and  the  prophets,  when  speaking  of  gospel 
times,  say  about  working  on  the  Sabbath,  and  calling  it  a  delight, 
and  tell  us  where  the  same  has  been  fulfilled  in  Christ.  We 
simply  deny  the  allegation  that  the  law  establishing  the  Sabbath 
at  Sinai  has  been  fulfilled  in  Christ,  and  challenge  the  world  to 
show  wherein  the  Fourth  Commandment  has  been  fulfilled  in 
Christ,  any  more  than  the  Seventh  or  Eighth  or  Ninth.  If  the 
Fourth  Commandment  has  been  abolished  because  fulfilled,  so  has 
the  Sixth  and  Seventh  and  Eighth,  and  man  is  for  ever  absolved 
from  the  sin  of  murder,  adultery,  and  theft.  Christ  has  distinctly 
laid  down  the  law  that  nothing  has  been  abolished  save  what  was 
fulfilled  in  him.  Now,  if  a  part  of  the  law  requiring  a  seventh 
day  of  rest  has  been  abolished  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Christ 
has  substituted  another  rest  in  the  place  of  it,  and  into  which  it 
merges,  then  tell  us  wherein  the  other  part,  requiring  six  days  of 
labor  has  been  fulfilled  by  him  in  the  substitution  of  labor  for 
the  six  days  of  work  required  of  the  Jews.  We  simply  assert 
it,  without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Christ  has  never  kept 
that  part  of  the  law  requiring  six  days  of  work,  so  that  he  has 
released  the  Jews,  or  any  body  else,  from  the  duty  of  manual 
toil  and  labor. 

We  are  now  in  the  very  heart  of  this  controversy,  and  there- 
fore invite  special  attention  to  the  points  involved.  If  the  Jewish 
nation  is  to  be  considered  the  "type  of  the  whole  world  from  the 
death  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  time,"  as  our  writer  asserts,  then 
the  rest  of  Canaan  is  to  perform  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the 
system  of  typology,  being  its  fulfilment,  and  therefore  its  termina- 
tion. If  the  land  of  Canaan  be  the  "type  of  God's  kingdom," 
as  he  also  asserts,  then  its  rest  must  be  the  type  of  the  rest  of 
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that  kingdom,  begun  on  earth  and  completed  in  heaven.     But 
here  is  the  astounding  fact,  that  whilst  the  manna  gives  out,  the 
Sabbath  from  which  it  "can  never  be  divorced"  continues  on. 
The  sabbatic  year  and  the  year  of  jubilee,  having  their  origin  in 
Canaan,  according  to  the  law  of  types,  must  jfind  their  fulfilment 
in  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  prophetic  unfoldings  of 
the  Apocalypse.     But  not  so  with  the  Sabbath.     That  originated 
anterior  to  the  rest  of  Canaan,  and  as  part  of  the  typical  system 
ought  to  have  been  fulfilled,   and,  like  the  manna,  ceased  upon 
entering  Canaan,  especially  according  to  the  argument  of  our 
reviewer,  who  insists  that  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  rest  of  Canaan,  that  the  Christian  Sabbath  does  to 
the  rest  of  the  gospel.     The  latter,  therefore,   is  clearly  the  ear- 
nest, prophecy,  and  pledge  of  the  final  rest  which  is  but  the  com- 
pletion of  that  which  begins  on  earth.     So  the  other  must  have 
been  the  earnest,  prophecy,  and  pledge  of  the  rest  of  Canaan.    If 
so,  why  did  it  not  cease  upon  the  entering  upon  that  rest,  just  the 
same  as  the  other  is  to  cease  when  it  merges  into  the  everlasting 
rest  of  heaven  ?     How  explain  its  continuance  ?     "The  Jewish 
Sabbath  is  not  discontinued  when  the  Jews  enter  Canaan.     A 
law  had  already  been  given,   which  confirms  its  continuance  till 
the  true  manna  and  the  true  rest  should  come."     P.  623.     But 
what  law  ?     Why  did  he  not  tell  us  ?     It  was  indissolubly  bound 
with  the  manna^  but  the  manna  had  ceased.     The  manna  clearly 
pointed  to  the  corn  in  Canaan,  and  found  its  first  fulfilment  in 
the  ample  provisions  made  for  the  support  of  Israel  in  Canaan. 
Hence  it  ceased  as  soon  as  the  corn  was  reached.     These,  again, 
to  a  higher  fulfilment  in  the  true  Israel  feeding  upon  Christ,  the 
true  manna,  in  their  pilgrimage  through  this  world  to  the  heaven- 
ly Canaan.     For  the  same  reason,  the  Sabbath  ought  to  have  had 
its  fulfilment  in   Canaan,  and  merged  into  its  rest.     Here,  then, 
are  the  only  alternatives.     If  the  type  of  the  rest  of  Canaan,  it 
ought  to  have  ceased  on  entering   Canaan.     If  the  type  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  as  he  asserts,   then  it  simply  gives  place  to 
that  Sabbath.  If  of  the  gospel  rest,  which  our  reviewer  so  stren- 
uously maintains,  then,  as  the  rest  of  Canaan  was  the  type  of  the 
gospel  rest,  and  the  Sabbath  rest  did  not  cease  on  entering  upon 
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that  rest,  neither  should  it  now  cease  until  we  enter  upon  the 
higher  rest  of  heaven.  The  truth  is,  our  reviewer  is  completely 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Hence, 
at  one  time  he  makes  it  the  type  of  the  Canaanitic  rest ;  at  an- 
other, of  the  Christian  Sabbath  ;  and  still  at  another,  of  the  gos- 
pel rest ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion,  and  with  the 
general  statement  ^'fulfilled  in  Christ,"  he  leaves  it  wholly  unex- 
plained. The  truth  is,  there  is  but  the  one  simple,  scriptural, 
rational  explanation,  and  that  is,  that  the  original  law  indelibly 
stamped  upon  the  whole  creation  at  the  beginning,  and  reiterated- 
at  Sinai  with  such  tremendous  emphasis,  can  be  the  type  of,  and 
fulfilled  in,  nothing  less  than  the  everlasting  rest  of  heaven,  and 
therefore  must  continue  to  bind  to  the  end  of  time. 

3.  Having  disposed  of  the  seventh  day  rest  of  creation  and  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  the  next  step  of  our  reviewer  is  to  show  the 
true  foundation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  This  he  asserts  to  be 
the  new  covenant,  it  being  simply  an  outgrowth  of  that  covenant, 
having  its  germ,  however,  in  the  Pentecost.  But  where  is  the 
evidence  of  this  ?  The  Pentecost  was  an  annual  feast,  the  Sab- 
bath a  weekly  rest.  How  could  the  one  grow  out  of  the  other  ? 
The  very  enunciation  of  the  proposition  is  enough  to  show  its 
unreasonableness.  A  weekly  rest  the  outgrowth  of  an  annual  feast ! 
How  much  easier  to  make  it  the  outgrowth  of  a  former  Sabbath, 
to  which  it  stood  in  the  relation  of  "antitype,"  according  to  the 
writer's  own  statement.  Further,  if  the  Christian  Sabbath  be 
something  entirely  new,  and  "not  a  patch  on  an  old  garment," 
how  can  it  have  its  germ  in  the  Pentecost  ?  An  outgrowth  of 
the  new  covenant,  and  yet  the  Pentecost  its  germ.  If  the  Pen- 
tecost be  its  germ,  is  it  not  rather  the  outgrowth  of  the  old  cove- 
nant ?  .     ,     , 

We  have  here,  indeed,  a  strange  bridging  over  the  chasm  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  covenants.  We  followed  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath to  the  close  of  the  old  dispensation,  when  it  suddenly  disap- 
peared like  some  of  those  rivers  that  so  mysteriously  sink  out  of 
sight  in  the  earth.  Then  at  the  beginning  of  the  new,  we  find 
the  Sabbath  again  springing  up  as  a  full  grown  river  out  of  the 
ground,  and  yet  no  connexion,  but  entirely  new  ;  a  Sabbath  on 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  4 — 11. 
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one  side,  and  a  Sabbath  on  the  other,  and  yet  no  connexion  ;  the 
latter  a  new  outgrowth  !  Although  entirely  new,  and  not  a  patch, 
yet  strange  to  say,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  use  the  old  as  illustrative 
and  explanatory  of  the  new,  and  which  simply  means  that  the  one, 
if  nothing  more,  must  be  the  shadow  of  the  other,  and  if  so,  the 
same  in  essence.     It  is  idle  to  talk  of  anything  being  entirely 
new  when  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  old  for  its  germ.    The 
river  phenomenon  could  easily  be  explained  upon  the  supposition 
that  it  was  precisely  the  same  river  with  a  new  name  ja-nd   in  a 
new  bed.     But  not  so  here.     Our  reviewer  attempts  a  diff'erent 
explanation.     "The   new    covenant   rest,"   says  he,   "bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  Lord's  day  that  the  rest  in  Canaan  bore  to 
the  Jewish  Sabbath."     "It  is  the  basis  or  foundation  upon  which 
the  Lord's  day  is  built."     "If  we  wish  to  know  what  relation 
the  Lord's  day  bears  to  the  rest  of  grace  which  Christ  has-  intro- 
duced, we  must  first  learn  what  relation  the  Jewish  Sabbath  bears 
to  the  rest  in   Canaan,  and  then  carry  out  the  analogy,  and  the 
whole  question  will  then  become  perfectly  plain."     P.  62.     But 
why  the  rest  of  Canaan  ?    We  had  thought  all  along  the  analogy 
was  between  the  first  long  period  of  creation  and  the  second  long 
period  of  grace ;  that  the   Christian  Sabbath  was  the  outgrowth 
of  the  one,  as  the  Jewish  was  of  the  other ;  and  on  this  principle, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  first  fruits,  the  separation  of  a  part 
being  a  pledge  of  the  consecration  of  the  whole.     "Now,  in  re- 
gard to  time,  one  day  in  seven  was  consecrated  to  God  as  a  first 
fruits  of  all  their  time,  in  memory  of  that  first  day  of  the  new 
period  in  which  God  rested  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  this 
day  being,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  an  outgrowth  of  that  long 
period  of  rest."     P.  63.     Thus  the  second  Sabbath  was  the  out- 
growth of  the  second  rest,  as  the  first  the  outgrowth  of  the  first. 
But  if  so,  why  overleap  that  first  long  period  altogether,  or  wait 
till  the  rest  of  Canaan  to  draw  the  analogy  ?     And  how  can  there 
be  any  analogy  between  the  rest  of  grace  and  the  rest  of  Canaan, 
when  the  Sabbath  was  not  its  outgrowth,  being  in  existence  be- 
fore the  entrance  into  Canaan  ?    And  here  we  have  another  illus- 
tration of  the  loose  and  illogical  theory  of  our  reviewer.     At  one 
time  the  Sabbath  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  manna ;  at  another,  the 
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rest  from  Egypt ;  at  another,  the  rest  of  Canaan  ;  at  another,  the 
first  long  period  of  creation — and  all  this  confusion  dearly  the 
legitimate  outgrowth  of  that  fundamental  error  which  denies  the 
true  origin  of  a  day  of  rest.  The  truth  grows  upon  us  as  we 
proceed,  that  the  Sabbath  rest  is  the  outgrowth  of  none  of  these, 
or  anything  else  than  the  first  rest  of  creation,  when  the  Creator, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  pronounced  his  approving  benedic- 
tion, "that  all  was  good,"  and  proclaimed  from  his  high  throne  in 
the  listening  ears  of  the  universe,  that  the  seventh  period  was 
for  ever  to  be  the  hallowed  period  to  the  end  of  time. 

Having  thus  hastily  sketched  the  general  outline  of  the  theory 
and  the  arguments  of  the  writer,  we  proceed  to  point  out  some  of 
the  more  obvious  and  serious  difficulties  connected  with  the  same. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  utterly  fails  to  give  anything  like  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  that  first  broad  fundamental  statement 
that  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  and  therefore  blessed  and 
hallowed  it.  There  is  manifestly  a  creation  of  a  day  of  rest  at 
the  very  beginning.  The  question  naturally  arises,  What  ever 
became  of  it  ?  Any  theory  that  fails  to  answer  that  question, 
must  be  fundamentally  defective.  ,  We  think  we  do  our  reviewer 
no  injustice  when  we  say  that  his  theory  completely  ignores  the 
existence  of  such  a  day  of  rest.  No  such  divinely-appointed  day 
of  rest  based  on  the  fact  of  creation  till  the  time  of  the  exodus. 
The  Jewish  Sabbath  a  new  institution,  the  outgrowth  of  the 
manna-giving,  and  the  Christian  Sabbath  a  new  institution,  the 
outgrowth  of  the  new  covenant.  The  old  patriarchs  required  to 
give  a  proper  portion  of  their  time,  but  not  the  original  seventh 
day  rest ;  thus  that  original  rest  day  is  completely  ignored  in  his 
theory,  though  such'  prominence  is  given  it  by  Moses  in^  his 
history. 

The  only  explanation  he  gives  is,  that  this  statement  was  his- 
torical, not  mandatory.  Admit  it,  and  what  is  gained  ?  Is  it  not 
the  history  of  a  command  ?  Is  it  not  an  inspired  statement,  set- 
ting forth  the  fact  that  such  a  day  was  then  appointed,  though 
the  special  command  to  the  old  patriarchs  omitted  through  brev- 
ity of  the  record  ?  If  such  a  day  was  sanctified  and  set  apart  at 
the  beginning,  for  whom  if  not  for  man  ?     Surely  not  for  God 
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and  the  angels  ;  nor  yet  was  it  simply  sanctified  in  the  abstract ; 
that  would  amount  to  nothing.  So  the  sanctifying  a  day  and  set- 
ting it  apart  for  a  use,  and  yet  no  command  connected  therewith, 
would  be  a  strange  anomaly.  The  very  appointment  of  the  day 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  command.  Besides,  if  this  statement 
be  simply  historical,  where  did  the  writer  get  his  authority  for  his 
first  long  sabbatic  period  ?  If  a  period  could  be  sanctified  by  it, 
why  not  a  day  ? 

That  a  Sabbath  day  existed  at  the  beginning  is  obvious,  from 
the  fact  that  God  himself  observed  it.  Moses  says,  God  entered 
upon  the  rest  immediately  after  the  creation.  So  does  Paul, 
Ileb.  iv.  4.  The  writer  himself  says  the  long  period  was  blessed 
at  the  beginning,  immediately  after  creation,  and  sanctified  at  its 
close,  at  redemption.  To  delay  the  sanctification  to  the  close  of 
the  long  period,  is  simply  an  unwarrantable  separation  by  a  space 
of  four  thousand  years  of  things  closely  conjoined  by  the  pen  of 
inspiration.  It  is  completely  to  ignore  the  example  of  God  in 
keeping  the  day  himself  Besides  being  a  simple  contradiction 
with  the  fact  that  the  sanctification  existed  in  the  wilderness  and 
the  land  of  Canaan,  as  the  writer  asserts.  He  simply  contradicts 
himself  when  he  declares  that  the  long  period  was  sanctified  at 
its  close,  and  then  turns  round  and  argues  for  the  existence  of  a 
Jewish  Sabbath,  from  the  fact  that  the  period  was  already  sanc- 
tified, the  Jewish  Sabbath  being  simply  the  first  fruits  or  pledge 
of  the  sanctification  of  the  whole  of  that  period.  The  fact  of  a 
sanctified  time  at  the  beginning,  settles  the  whole  question.  The 
historical  statement  and  example  of  God  prove  the  existence  of 
the  ordinance.  The  simple  absence  from  the  record  of  a  formal 
statute  to  observe  the  day  has  no  force.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  understand  how  that,  in  the  early  history  of  the  race,  in  the 
absence  of  all  written  law,  God  made  known  his  will  to  his  crea- 
tures concerning  this  thing  by  verbal  communications,  as  he  did 
with  regard  to  sacrifices  and  other  things  of  which  we  have  no 
mention. 

Not  only  does  this  theory  fail  to  explain  the  fact  of  cre- 
ation, but  also  degrades  it  to  a  secondary  place.  The  theory  is 
that  the  giving  of  the  manna  was  the  ground  of  the  appointment, 
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the  resting  of  God  simply  subsidiary  and  confirmatory.  "The 
law  confirmed,"  says  the  writer.  The  doubling  of  the  manna  the 
reason,  the  example  of  God  the  confirmation.  Now  we  submit, 
if  this  be  not  a  marvellously  strange  grouping  of  first  and  second- 
ary causes  ?  The  manna  first,  and  creation  last.  A  complete 
transposition  of  events  in  the  order  of  time.  And  not  only  so, 
but  the  making  the  less  the  cause  of  the  greater ;  the  boy  the 
father  of  the  man ;  creation  projected  with  reference  to  the  manna, 
and  not  the  manna  given  with  reference  to  creation.  God  must 
create  the  world  in  six  days  because  the  Israelites  were  to  gather 
manna  for  six  days,  and  not  the  Israelites  must  gather  for  six 
days  because  the  Lord  had  wrought  for  that  many  days.  The 
example  of  man  the  model  for  Godj  and  not  the  example  of  God 
the  model  for  man.  God's  rest  made  to  suit  the  after-historv, 
and  not  the  after-history  to  suit  the  rest.  The  theory  of  the 
writer  simply  does  violence  to  all  reason,  in  thus  degrading  the 
sublime  and  stupendous  facts  of  creation  to  a  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate place,  in  making  them  merely  confirmatory  instead  of 
the  very  foundation  and  origin  of  the  original  ordinance. 

2.  The  theory  fails  just  as  signally  in  accounting  for  the  sep- 
tenary cycles,  with  which  the  whole  scheme  of  revelation  and  pro- 
vidence are  so  completely  interlaced.  We  meet  with  the  number 
seven  and  its  multiples  on  every  side ;  seven  days,  seven  weeks, 
seven  years  ;  so  forty -two  marches,  forty-two  years,  forty-two 
months.  Is  the  giving  of  the  manna  the  foundation  of  all  this  ? 
How  unreasonable  the  supposition  that  all  these  hebdomadal  di- 
visions and  typical  arrangements  that  run  all  through  the  Scrip- 
tures, its  history,  its  types,  its  prophecies,  should  all  grow  out  of 
such  a  comparatively  unimportant  event  as  the  gathering  of 
manna !  How  much  more  reasonable  that  the  giving  of  the 
manna  itself,  as  well  as  all  these  others,  should  be  made  con- 
formable to  the  first  general  plan  sketched  out  at  the  very  com- 
mencement, and  made  the  foundation  for  all  future  operations  ! 

The  first  seven  days  of  creation  were  unquestionably  prophetic 
days,  even  as  every  germ  and  every  seed  contain  the  prophecy 
and  pledge  of  the  future  plant,  and  as  the  last  seven  periods  of 
revelation  were  prophetic  of  what  was  to  be  to  the  end  of  time. 
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The  seventh  seal,  as  we  have  already  seen,  contains  seven  trum- 
pets, the  seventh  trumpet  seven  vials,  and  the  seventh  vial  the 
destruction  of  the  beast  with  seven  heads.  So  the  seventh  day 
of  creation  contains  seven  millenary  periods,  the  last  being 
the  millennium  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  this  millennium,  in  turn, 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  contain  the  seven  periods,  the  last  of 
which  is  the  everlasting  rest  of  heaven. 

Then,  going  back  again  to  the  first,  as  there  is  always  a  cre- 
ation within  a  creation,  the  one  natural,  the  other  spiritual ; 
the  one  the  shell,  the  other  the  kernel  enclosed  within  its  enfold- 
ings,  and  receiving  all  its  configurations  therefrom,  and  beginning 
with  the  seven  typical  periods  of  Israel,  marked  by  the  forty-two 
stations  and  forty-two  years  of  toil,  we  meet  with  another  seventh 
period  of  rest  in  Canaan,  and  this  period  comprehending  seven 
other  periods ;  the  seventh  day  bringing  on  the  weekly  Sabbath ; 
the  seventh  Sabbath  the  Pentecost ;  the  seventh  Pentecost  the 
Jewish  year  ;  the  seventh  year  the  sabbatic  year,  and  the  seventh 
sabbatic  year  the  jubilee  ;  and  all  prophetic  of  the  forty-two  months 
of  the  Apocalypse,  embracing  six  other  periods  of  the  churches' 
toil,  and  again  terminating  in  the  millennium  of  rest,  and  all  show- 
ing the  entire  misconception  of  those  who  think  the  first  long 
period  of  rest  upsets  the  foundation  for  the  Christian  Sabbath.  In- 
stead of  overthrowing,  it  only  confirms.  The  first  long  period,  like 
the  seventh  seal  that  embraces  the  seven  trumpets  and  seven  vials, 
instead  of  stopping  with  the  time  of  redemption,  as  our  reviewer 
would  have  us  believe,  takes  in  its  vast  sweep  all  times  till  the  end 
of  time.  It  includes  the  hebdomadal  divisions  in  nature,  in  the 
wilderness,  in  Canaan,  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
likewise  all  rests ;  the  seventh  day  rest,  the  rest  of  the  patriarchs 
and  of  Israel,  the  seventh  year  rest,  and  the  rest  of  jubilee,  or 
the  seventh  seven  years  of  rest  of  Canaan,  and  the  millennium 
or  seventh  thousand  year  rest  of  the  world ;  and  merging  at  last 
into  the  everlasting  rest  of  heaven.  God  the  Creator  resting  after 
six  periods  of  toil ;  God  the  Redeemer  resting  after  six  periods 
of  toil ;  Israel  resting  after  six  periods  of  toil ;  the  Church, 
the  true  Israel,  resting  after  six  periods  of  toil ;  and  all  ter- 
minating in  the  everlasting  sabbatism  of  the  skies  !     Now  surely 
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the  giving  of  the  manna  is  not  the  foundation  for  all  this 
mysterious  symbolism.  Nothing  gives  the  key  to  it  but  the 
broad  philosophic  statement  in  the  opening  chapters  in  the  Book, 
that  God  rested  on  the  seventh  period,  and  therefore  the  seventh 
period  is  the  blessed  and  hallowed  period,  and  the  foundation  for 
all  the  other  holy  periods,  patriarchal,  Jewish,  and  Christian,  and 
how  much  beyond,  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  Sabbath  is  laid 
deep  in  nature  and  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  universe;  and 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  overthrow  it,  are  endeavoring  to 
upheave  the  very  foundation  of  the  universe  itself. 

3.  But  the  most  serious  defect  and  greatest  objection  to  the 
theory  is,  that  it  utterly  fails, to  give  any  rational  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  If  there  be  no  command  to 
observe  a  seventh  day  rest  previous  to  the  Exodus,  and  if  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath  was  given  entirely  to  the  Jews,  and  now  done  away 
with,  because  fulfilled  and  no  longer  obligatory,  then  where  is 
your  authority  for  asserting  its  claims  ?  If  a  new  institution,  it 
can  be  maintained  only  upon  the  supposition  of  a  new  and  posi- 
tive command.  The  te/chings  of  the  prophets  are  good  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  are  not  eiyough,  nor  yet  the  practice  of  the  apostles. 
The  writer  himself\~admits  this  to  be  too  vague,  and  therefore 
claims  higher  authority  than  even  that  of  the  apostles  or  Moses, 
even  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  But  why  did  he  not  produqe  the 
authority  ?  If  it  were  a  transfer  simply  of  something  already 
existing,  no  such  command  would  be  necessary ;  but  if  new,  it 
demands  such  authority.  He  tells  us  it  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
new  covenant  as  the  gospel  ministry.  But  the  cases  are  not  at 
all  analogous.  We  have  an  account  of  the  direct  appointment  of 
the  ministry,  but  not  so  of  this.  He  tells  us  it  is  a  new  institu- 
tion, but  goes  back  to  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  even  the 
moral  law,  for  his  authority. 

Now,  we  lay  down  this  broad  axiom  :  Before  he  can  go  back  to 
the  old  dispensation  for  authority,  the  things  must  in  some  way 
be  connected,  and  this  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  things  must  be 
identically  the  same,  or  one  must  be  the  type  of  the  other.  Our 
reviewer  adopts  the  latter,  and  therefore,  in  arguing  from  the 
prophets,,  declares  that  what  they  said  literally,  must  be  under- 
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stood  spiritually,  concerning  the  Christian  SaT)bath,  -which  he  as- 
serts is  the  antitype  of  the  Jewish,  though  elsewhere  he  makes 
the  latter  the  type  of  the  gospel  rest.  He  also  tells  us  that  the 
former  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  gospel  that  the 
latter  did  to  the  rest  of  Canaan.  If  so,  then  as  the  latter  existed 
previously  to  the  rest  of  Canaan,  the  former  must  also  have  existed 
previously  to  the  rest  of  the  gospel  ;  and  if  so,  then,  according 
to  his  own  position,  it  becomes  a  simple  transfer,  notwithstanding 
his  assertion  and  argument  to  the  contrary. 

Now,  the  objection  to  this  whole  interpretation  is  this,  that  if 
you  reject  the  orthodox  position,  which  is,  that  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath is  not  the  antitype  or  simple  transfer  of  the  Jewish,  but  the 
coming  down  or  flowing  through  of  the  original  institution,  then 
you<are  completely  barred  from  the  use  of  all  arguments  from  the 
Old  Testament,  unless  you  adopt  the  typical  character  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  as  the  writer  did,  without  being  able  to  say  of 
what  it  was  the  type,  and  in  what  fulfilled ;  whether  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  or  the  gospel  rest.  Make  it  the  type  of  either,  and 
what  then  ?  Why,  simply  this,  that  the  physical  rest  is  all  abol- 
ished. According  to  the  law  of  types,  the  antitype  must  have 
the  same  meaning  with  the  type,  only  in  a  higher  sense.  In  other 
words,  the  Jewish  Sabbath  being  a  rest  from  physical  toil, 
the  Christian  must  be  entirely  a  spiritual  rest.  This  is  precisely 
the  position  of  our  reviewer.  Driven  by  his  logic,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  assert  that  the  Christian  rest  was  not  a  rest  of  body,  but 
of  soul ;  that  the  burdens  of  which  Jeremiah  speaks  were  not 
^'packages  of  rice  and  sugar,  but  mental  burdens."  In  other 
words,  that  there  is  now  no  law  forbidding  physical  toil  and  labor. 
What  an  admission,  and  what  an  argument  to  support  it ! 

But  the  strange  thing  is,  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  still 
insists  on  quoting  the  Fourth  Commandment  as  authority.  And 
wherefore?  If  the  institution  be  anew  ordinance,  why  go  to  the 
law  at  all  ?  According  to  his  position,  the  Pentecost  was  the 
germ  of  the  institution.  If  so,  what  had  the  law  to  do  with  it  ? 
Did  it  escape  him  that  the  law  was  given  before  the  Pentecost, 
and  the  Jewish  Sabbath  even  before  that?  How,  then,  can  these 
things  be  authority  for  that  which  had  its  germ,  its  initial  point, 
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after  them  ?  Besides,  if  the  old  ordinance  be  abolished,  what  be- 
comes of  the  law  that  controls  it?*  If  the  Jewish  Sabbath  be 
overthrown,  then  is  not  the  Fourth  Commandment  too,  which  was 
given  with  exclusive  reference  to  that  Sabbath,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  writer  ?  And  if  the  fourth,  the  other  nine  also. 
To  overthrow  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  is  simply  to  overthrow  the  law 
that  supports  it,  and  with  the  overthrow  of  the  one  comes  the  over- 
throw of  the  entire  code  of  which  it  forms  an  integral  portion. 

But  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  our  reviewer  divides  the  law  into 
that  which  is  typical  and  that  which  is  moral.  "We  do  not  deny," 
says  he,  "but  there  is  a  moral  law  given  to  the  universe,  written 
not  in  tablets  of  stone,  but  in  fleshly  tablets  of  the  heart,  which 
is  eternal."  "The  Ten  Commandments  spoken  in  an  audible 
voice  from  the  summit  of  a  typical  mountain,  etc.,  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  the  moral  law  given  by  God  to  the  universe."  P.  629. 
The  Ten  Commandments,  having  a  typical  and  moral  meaning, 
and  yet  not  the  moral  law  Avritten  on  the  tablets  of  the  heart !  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  either  what  he  means  or  what  his  authority 
for  these  distinctions.  Whether  we  understand  him  or  not,  we 
think  we  know  this  much,  that  if  this  distinction  exists  in  the 
Fourth,  so  also  in  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  ;  and  if  the 
typical  be  abolished  in  the  one,  so  in  the  others.  And  when  the 
typical  is  abolished  from  adultery  and  theft  and  murder,  we  would 
like  very  much  to  know  what  will  be  left. 

Indeed,  the  position  of  the  writer  on  this  whole  subject  of  the 
perpetuity  of  the  moral  law,  seems  to  us  remarkably  strange  and  . 
confused.  Says  he:  'We  read  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  but 
nowhere  of  the  everlasting  law."  P.  629.  "Christ  kept  the 
law  for  man  through  life,  and  annihilated  it  for  him  through 
eternity."  P.  630.  The  moral  law  eternal,  and  yet  annihilated 
through  eternity !  Written  once  upon  tablets  of  stone,  now 
on  tablets  of  fleshly  hearts,  and  yet  under  no  law  hereafter,  or 
else  under  a  new  moral  law  entirely  !  Is  this  revelation  ?  Is 
it  reason  ? 

That  he  is  speaking  about  the  moral  law,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing quotation :  "Is  that  throne  which  is  to  shelter  us  to  be 
based  on  the  Ten    Commandments  ?     Does  not  probation  end 
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when  we  pass  from  earth  to  heaven  ?  Of  what  use  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments in  a  world  where* there  can  be  no  sin?"  P.  629.  To 
our  ears  all  this  sounds  very  strange  in  a  leading  Presbyterian 
journal.  We  were  always  taught  to  believe  that  the  essential 
principles  of  morality  were  eternally  the  same,  everywhere  in 
God's  boundless  empire ;  that  the  moral  law  was  but  the  tran- 
script of  the  divine  nature  itself,  founded  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  having  for  its  basis  the  unchanging  will  of  an 
unchanging  God  ;  and  therefore  unchangeable  and  eternal,  and 
that  when  translated  to  heaven,  the  law  will  be  translated  with 
us,  not  written,  however,  upon  outward  tablets,  because  then 
written  upon  our  very  hearts  and  stamped  upon  our  very  natures ; 
and  therefore  in  all  its  essential  principles  will  be  our  rule  through 
eternity.  And  yet  we  are  told  the  law  is  annihilated  for  ever  ! 
Why,  if  annihilated  in  heaven,  it  is  annihilated  in  hell,  and  the 
lost  are  for  ever  absolved  from  its  future  demands,  and  will  be 
held  responsible  only  for  transgressions  that  are  past.  And, 'in- 
deed, if  Christ  is  to  do  the  work  of  annihilation,  has  he  not  al- 
ready done  it,  and  the  law  already  annihilated,  and  we,  therefore, 
for  ever  freed  from  it  ? 

The  law  has,  indeed,  been  abolished  as  a  condition  of  justification, 
but  never  as  a  standard  of  duty.  Christ  did  not  come  to  abolish 
any  law,  but  to  uphold,  establish,  fulfil.  Instead  of  annihilating 
the  law,  the  very  object  of  his  mission  was  to  enable  us  to  keep 
that  very  law.  This  is  precisely  what  we  understand  the  apostle 
to  assert  when  he  says:  "For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  , 
it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  siiiful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  ; 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."  Rom.  viii.  3,  4. 
The  problem  was  to  secure  obedience  on  our  part.  Two  things 
were  necessary  to  this  end.  The  first  was  our  justification,  or,  in 
other  words,  our  deliverance  from  the  judicial  condemnation  of 
law.  This  was  eff'ected  by  Christ's  paying  the  penalty  of  death, 
and  furnishing  the  perfect  righteousness  required.  The  other 
part  of  the  problem  was  our  sanctification,  so  that  we  would  sin 
no  more.  This  is  eff'ected  by  his  blood  and  Spirit,  two  of  the  most 
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powerfully  cleansing  agencies  in  the  universe.  The  Spirit  renews, 
and  the  blood  cleanses  from  all  sin.  And  now  being  sanctified, 
the  redeemed  shall  hereafter  be  able,  in  their  own  strength 
through  Christ,  to  keep  the  law  of  God  perfectly,  even  as  the 
angels  do  in  heaven.  And  there  shall  be  no  more  sin ;  not  be- 
cause there  shall  be  no  more  law,  but  for  the  better  reason,  that, 
being  sanctified,  they  will  ever  be  able  to  keep  that  law. 

And  now,  so  far  as  the  Sabbath  is  concerned,  being  the  type 
and  first  fruits  of  the  everlasting  rest,  it  will  hereafter  be  merged 
into  that  rest ;  and  instead  of  being  annihilated,  will  only  become 
universally  and  eternally  established. 

The  position  of  our  reviewer  seems  to  us,  if  not  entirely  abol- 
ishing the  Sabbath,  to  place  it  at  least  upon  a  very  precarious 
foundation.  If  there  be  ijo  command  to  observe  a  weekly  rest 
before  the  manna ;  if  the  old  Sabbath  was  exclusively  for  the 
Jews,  and  abolished  in  Christ ;  if  the  practice  of  the  apostles  be 
"too  vague,"  as  he  asserts,  and  there  be  no  positive  precept  in  the 
New  Testament,  then  upon  what  does  the  institution  rest  ?  Once 
admit  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  was  part  of  the  Jewish 
ritual  and  abolished,  and  it  will  be  idle  afterwards,  as  he  does,  to 
appeal  to  that  Commandment  as  furnishing  any  ground  for  observ- 
ing the  Christian  Sabbath.  Tell  the  world  that  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment was  exclusively  Jewish,  and  abolished  with  their  cere- 
monial law,  and  then  tell  them  to  keep  the  Christian  Sabbath 
because  the  Jew  was  commanded  to  keep  it,  and  they  will  laugh 
at  you.  Tell  them  that  it  is  the  type  of  gospel  rest,  and  there- 
fore they  should  keep  it,  and  you  need  not  be  astonished  that  they 
will  contemptuously  curl  the  lip  at  such  sophistical  reasoning.  The 
little  reverence  for  the  Christian  Sabbath  in  Continental  Europe 
to-day,  is  but  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  lax  teachings  of  the  old 
Reformers  upon  the  subject.  And  let  those  teachings  be  revived 
in  this  country,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same.  Do  away  with 
the  original  ordinance  and  the  binding  obligation  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  and  our  main  defences  are  gone.  And  how,  after 
virtually  surrendering  both  of  these,  our  reviewer  could  use  such 
severe  terms  concerning  the  Sabbath-breaker  as  he  does,  we  are  , 
at  a  loss  to  know  :  "Brand  him  as  you  would  a  thief."  "The  man 
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who  will  not  devote  a  portion  of  his  time,  .  .  .  is  a  villain." 
"Brand  him  as  a  thief  and  robber."  P.  86.  Such  denunciation 
and  such  reasoning  are  wholly  incongruous. 

We  place  this  institution  upon  far  higher,  stronger  ground,  and 
just  where  we  think  the  Scriptures  place  it.  Our  position  is, 
that  its  foundation  was  laid  in  the  scheme  of  creation,  and  made 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  arrangements ;  that  it  was  orally  de- 
livered to  the  patriarchs,  and  afterwards  formally  incorporated  in 
the  moral  law,  which  was  given  to  the  Jews,  but  not  intended  for 
them  alone,  but  for  the  whole  world.  Antedating  and  forming  no 
part  of  the  ceremonial  law,  it  could  not  be  abolished  with  that  law. 
,Not  being  the  type  of  anything  in  Canaan,  nor  in  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  Christ,  it  was  neither  abolished  when  the  Jews  entered 
Canaan,  nor  can  it  now  be  upon  the  establishment  of  Christ's 
kingdom  ;  but  rather  as  the  first  fruits  or  pledge  of  the  heavenly 
rest,  it  can  only  be  fulfilled  in  that  rest.  Being  clearly  foretold 
by  prophets  of  old,  who  make  distinct  mention  of  its  existence  in 
gospel  times  ;  recognised  and  established  by  the  Master  himself, 
in  his  lucid  expositions  of  the  law  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  have  the  day  observed,  and  also  confirmed  by  the  practice 
of  the  apostles  and  primitive  Church,  it  must  ever  stand  un- 
shaken in  its  position  till  the  end  of  time.  And  we  here  express 
the  decided  opinion  that  no  moral  and  religious  duty  is  more 
clearly  and  lucidly  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  than  this. 

There  are  several  minor  points  in  the  articles  before  us  we 
would  like  to  notice  ;  but  as  we  have  already  exceeded  the  limits 
we  intended,  we  must  here  arrest  the  further  consideration  of  the 
subject.'  James  Stacy. 


'9     ^ 
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ARTICLE  YII. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  1883. 


The  Lexington  Assembly  was  the  largest  court  of  our  Southern 
Church  that  has  ever  yet  convened.  The  number  of  commis- 
sioners enrolled  was  one  hundred  and  forty-seven — being  only 
seven  less  than  a  complete  roll  of  the  delegates  chosen  by  the 
Presbyteries.  Every  one  of  our  sixty-seven  Presbyteries  was 
represented.  Every  ministerial  representative  was  present,  the 
seven  absent  commissioners  being  elders.  Of  these  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  commissioners,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  were 
on  the  floor  the  first  day  ;  by  the  third  day,  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  were  enrolled.  Very  few  members  left  before  the 
Assembly  was  dissolved,  only  eight  having  retired  up  to  the  day 
before  adjournment.  ■■'■-  ^- ■..:.'  ,i:^  /■-^■■^i'^'^^r.:..   ■ 


.,-.      :   i^,.,  ;,      /     ,.      THE   OPENING   SERMON..;     ..;  ■..:^;/,; .,.  ^.V :::... 

Precisely  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  May  17th,  1883,  Rev.  R.  K. 
Smoot,  D.  D.,  the  retiring  Moderator,  ascended  the  pulpit  and 
preached  the  opening  sermon,  on  Isaiah  liii.  10,  a  splendid  dis- 
course on  "The  Sufferings  and  Glory  of  Christ,"  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  and  of  wide  dissemination.  The  closing  passage  is 
quoted  here  for  its  strong  practical  ring: 

"If  the  work  before  us  looks  like  an  impossible  thing  to  be  performed, 
.  let  us  look  upon  that  picture  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  where  our  Saviour 
commanded  his  disciples  to  feed,  with  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  a 
multitude  of  five  thousand  people,  and  learn  the  lesson  that  the  measure 
of  our  duty  is  never  limited  by  our  present  ability  to  do,  but  that  an  ac- 
cruing power  to  perform  .shall  come  step  by  step  as  we  march  on  in  the 
line  of  our  duty.  Away  with  that  plea  of  poverty  and  inability.  We 
are  not  poor.  A  rich  man  may  talk  himself  into  a  belief  that  he  is; 
a  poor  man  may  so  manage  as  to  enjoy  all  the  real  benefits  of  riches. 
No  true  gentleman  ever  parades  his  poverty,  and  no  true  Church  of 
God  should  be  found  whining  about  her's.  Let  us  throw  the  feame  busi- 
ness energy  into  the  Church  that  is  given  to  tunnelling  mountains  and 
bridging  rivers  for  the  advance  of  comtnerce,  and  the  song  of  our 
victory  will  go  ringing  through  the  land.  Against  the  infidelity  of  the 
day,   the  speculations  of  science  and  philosophy  falsely  so-called,  let  us 
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entrench  ourselves  in  the  infallible  word  of  God  as  the  constitution  of 
the  conscience  and  the  pjreat  bill  of  rights  to  the  soul,  and  there  make 
our  stand,  knowing  <  • 

"  'That  the  bird  is  safest  in  its  nest ; 
O'er  all  that  flutter  the  winii;  to  fly, 
The  hawk  is  hovering  in  the  sky.'  " 


«-ft, 


♦  THE   ELECTION   OF   MODERATOR.  , 

Dr.  Theodoric  Pryor,  of  East  Hanover  Presbytery,  Va.,  was 
unanimously  chosen  Moderator ;  Rev.  H.  K.  Raymond,  D.  D.,  of 
South  Alabama  Presbytery,  Temporary  Clerk ;  and  Rev.  J.  P. 
Smith,  in  Dr.  Brown's  absence,  was  chosen  to  act  in  his  place. 
He  made  a  most  admirable  officer.  Dr.  Pryor,  venerable  with  the 
frost  of  eighty-two  years,  is  remarkable  for  his  mental  and  phy- 
sical vigor.  He  has  been  in  the  ministry  fifty-one  years  ;  his 
strong,  eloquent  voice  rings  with  clarion  tones  when  he  becomes 
roused  in  speech.     He  won  all  hearts  by  his  earnestness,  honesty, 

and  kindly  manner. 

.-.  ■ .,..,./,: ■"  ..  ^.  ■•/'.  :;■...-.-• ..   ,.:  ,■  ■  "...  ,•,  .■■,,'.. 
NEXT   PLACE   OP   MEETING. 

Vicksburg  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  twenty-fourth  As- 
sembly, to  meet  on  the  third  Thursday  of  May,  1884. 

RECEPTION   AND   SPEECHES   OF  THE   NORTHERN   DELEGATES. 

Saturday  morning,  the  delegates  from  the  Northern  Church 
were  introduced  to  the  Assembly  by  Dr.  Bullock,  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  Reception.  They  were  a  fine  body  of  men, 
a  credit  to  the  Church  which  sent  them.  As  Dr.  Pryor  said,  in 
response  to  their  greetings :  "If  we  ourselves  had  made  the  selec- 
tion, we  could  not  have  done  better."  Judge  S.  M.  Moore,  of 
Chicago,  spoke  first.  He  read  his  address  with  a  warm,  yet 
'modest,  earnestness  and  dignity,  impressing  himself  on  all  as  a 
man  of  eminent  honesty  of  character,  purity  of  purpose,  and 
kindness  of  heart.  The  drift  of  his  speech  was,  that  since  the 
two  bodies  had  established  friendly  intercourse  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  regret  and  withdrawal  of  everything  regarded  as  reflect- 
ing upon  or  off'ensive  to  the  other,  their  common  heritage  of  doc- 
trine and  polity,  history  and  hope,  was  an  argument  for  mutual 
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love  and  help,  without  strife  or  interference  in  each  other's  sepa* 
rate  work  and  organisation.  Had  the  Church  North  maintained 
its  purely  spiritual  functions  as  sketched  in  Judge  Moore's  peror- 
ation, teaching  through  its  courts  and  pulpits  "only  a  crucified 
Redeemer,"  there  never  would  have  been  anything  "ofi'ensive"  to 
withdraw.       '  '  ■> 

Dr.  S.  I.  Prime,  of  New  York,  spoke  next  with  a  warm,  chaste 
greeting  from  the  Northern  Church  to  the  Southern.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  measures  taken  to  secure  fraternal  intercourse,  he 
said:  "We  come  to  you  on  equal  terms.  We  meet  as  Churches 
and  as  gentlemen."  He  said  there  was  no  tendency  in  the  North- 
ern Church  to  the  union  of  the  two  Assemblies;  but  only  a  de- 
sire for  friendly  efficient  cooperation.  In  his  person  Dr.  Prime 
won  the  respect  and  good-will  of  all. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls,  of  St.  Louis,  followed.  His  address  had 
more  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  than  any  of  the  others,  and  con- 
tained passages  of  genuine  power  and  beauty.  He  repeated  what 
the  preceding  speakers  had  said  about  '''•everything  offensive'  being 
withdrawn;  adding,  "If  it  were  not  so,  we  could  not  stand  un- 
abashed before  your  faces."  His  allusion  to  the  "explanatory 
resolution"  was  somewhat  "hard  to  be  understood,"  to  put  it 
mildly.  As  an  explanation  it  had  as  much  of  a  sphinx  charac- 
ter as  the  thing  explained.  Dr.  Niccolls's  speech  sounded  like 
a  subtle  masked  argument  for  organic  union.  If  it  was  his 
intention  to  put  forth  a  casual  feeler  to  see  how  the  idea  would 
take,  he  could  not  have  arranged  his  speech  better  for  the  pur- 
pose. His  figure  of  the  two  clouds  uniting  would  have  been  a 
fine  illustration  in  an  open  argument  for  union,  and  could  be  as 
fittingly  used  in  an  argument  against  it;  for  often  when  two 
clouds  meet,  swept  by  different  currents,  instead  of  a  gentle  fer- 
tilising rain  there  comes  down  a  destructive  cyclone. 

Dr.  Humphrey,  of  Louisville,  and  Judge  Strong,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  closed  the  salutation  with  short  addresses,  which 
were  closely  listened  to.       ' 

Dr.  Pryor  responded  in  a  hearty  speech,  assuring  the  delega- 
tion of  the  honesty  and  cordiality  of  Southern  men  in  all  their 
actions.     At  the  close  of  the  speeches  the  Assembly  adjourned, 
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and  the  members  gave  the  Northern  guests  a  courteous,  cordial 
greeting  in  person.  Those  who  had  objected  to  the  terms  and 
manner  of  the  invitation  which  brought  these  guests,  were  as  po- 
lite and  kind  as  those  who  had  been  satisfied  with  every  part  of 
the  ceremony.  The  delegation  made  a  pleasant  impression  on 
the  Assembly. 


,  >     POWERS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  COMMITTEES. 

This  question  was  sprung  incidentally  on  the  Assembly  in  con- 
nexion with  certain  overtures  on  Fraternal  Relations. 
"  Saturday  morning,  when  the  overtures  were  presented  to  th^ 
Assembly  and  assigned  to  the  various  committees,  Dr.  T.  D. 
Witherspoon  nooved  that  certain  Fraternal  Relations  overtures  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence.  Dr.  Smoot 
favored  the  reference  of  all  these  overtures  to  the  Committee  on 
Bills  and  Overtures,  which,  as  the  eye  to  look  through,  the  mind 
to  digest,  and  the  hand  to  arrange,  would  sift  them,  and  recom- 
mend their  reference  to  the  proper  committees,  as  the  speediest 
way  of  distributing  them.  At  the  suggestion  that  Dr.  Smoot' s 
plan  would  be  economy  of  time,  Dr.  Witherspoon  withdrew  the 
motion.  -  ..^  ■ 

Tuesday  afternoon,  when  the  report  on  Overtures  Nos.  44,  47, 
49,  and  55,  and  the  report  on  Nos.  39-46  inclusive,  concerning 
Fraternal  Correspondence,  were  taken  from  the  docket  for  consid- 
eration, Messrs.  Ponder,  Evans,  and  Rayl  presented  a  minority 
report,  "  That  these  overtures  be  returned  to  the  Committee  on 
Bills  and  Overtures,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Correspondence,  as  being  the  usual  course  in  such 
cases,  as  right  that  this  action  should  be  taken  in  the  premises, 
and  otherwise  a  seeming  discourtesy  to  the  Committee  on  Corres- 
pondence." 

A  debate  of  much  interest  ensued  on  the  motion  to  adopt  the 
minority  r^iport.  It  was  argued  by  the  defenders  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bills  and  Overtures  that  this  was  not  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy or  discourtesy,  but  of  right;  that  it  was  the  right  of  this 
Committee  to  handle  all  questions  relating  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  Church;  that  correspondence  with  other  Churches  was  such  a 
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question ;  that  after  this  Committee  had  suggested  and  the  Assem- 
bly had  adopted  a  method  of  correspondence,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Correspondence  carried  on  the  correspondence  after  this 
method.  Against  this  it  was  contended  that  the  action  of  previous 
Assemblies  was  opposed  to  the  Committee's  view ;  and,  further, 
that,  admitting  the  right  of  the  Committee  to  act  upon  the  over- 
tures relating  to  a  continuance  of  fraternal  relations,  it  had  no 
right  to  touch  those  relating  to  the  method  of  correspondence.  On 
the  vote  to  refer  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  was  sus- 
tained by  76  to  bQj  and  their  report  being  divided,  the  first  part 
was  adopted. 

The  question  thus  incidentally  raised  is  an  intricate  and  inter- 
esting one.  A  spirited  discussion  of  the  subject  has  since  taken 
place  in  one  of  the  Church  papers  between  Dr.  Smoot  and  Dr. 
Witherspoon  :  the  latter  urging  that  usage  in  our  Assembly  for 
twenty  years  favors  the  reference  of  such  overtures  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Correspondence ;  Dr.  Smoot,  on  the  other 
side,  arguing  that  the  original  laws  and  functions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Bills  and  Overtures  are  still  in  force,  even  though  they 
may  have  been  in  some  instances  disregarded. 

The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  law  and  history  of  the 
Committee  on  which  Dr.  Smoot  based  the  rightfulness  of  his  Com- 
mittee's claim  to  retain  and  answer  the  overtures  in  question. 

The  first  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  was  appointed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  1710.  It  consisted  of  three 
members.  "They  were  to  prepare  and  bring  in  overtures  to  the 
Presbytery,  and  also  take  cognizance  of  whatever  may  be  laid 
before  them  and  prepare  it  for  Presbytery."  In  1768,  fifty- 
eight  years  after  its  origin,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  its  func- 
tions, a  member  of  the  Synod  asking  "whether  the  Committee  on 
Overtures  are  to  be  considered  as  agents  and  councils,  or  shall 
they  be  considered  as  judges?"  the  "consideration  of  which  is  to 
be  deferred  to  the  next  Synod."  The  next  Synod,  1769,  answered 
as  follows : 


H    '\^r 


To  the  question  concerning  the  business  and  powers  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Overtures  the  Synod  answers,  that  the  Committee  is  intended 
to  introduce  business  into  the  Synod  in  an  orderly  manner ;  that  they 
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give  advice  concerning  either  the  matter  or  manner  of  business  brought 
to  them  ;  but  have  no  power  to  suppress  any  that  comes  reguhirly 
before  them  from  inferior  judicatories,  according  to  our  known  rules, 
or  such  overtures  and  petitions  as  inferior  judicatories  or  particular 
persons  dqsire  to  have  laid  before  the  Synod."     '  '    v  . .    -r 

Their  powers  and  functions  remained,  as  thus  defined,  until  the 
organisation  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1789.  At  that  meeting 
*'a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  Assembly  in  their  proceedings."  "The  committee  report- 
ed ;  and  the  rules  having  been  amended  were  adopted,  and  were 
ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  house."  These  rules 
are  printed  (see  Baird's  Digest) ;  the  3d  and  4th  are  as  follows : 

"3.  The  General  Assembly,  at  every  meeting,  shall  appoint  a  Committee 
on  Bills  and  Overtures  to  prepare  and  digest  business  for  the  Assembly. 
Any  person  thinking  himself  aggrieved  by  the  Committee,  may  complain 
to  the  Assembly. 

"4.  Petitions,  references,  and  appeals,  and  usually  all  new  proposi- 
tions tending  to  general  laws,  shall  be  laid  before  the  Committee  on  Bills 
and  Overtures,  before  they  are  offered  to  the  Assembly." 

According,  then,  to  the  original  law  on  this  subject,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  "to  prepare  and 
digest  business  ;"  to  "give  advice  concerning  either  the  matter  or 
manner  of  papers  brought  to  them  ;"  "to  consider  all  new  busi- 
ness tending  to  general  laws." 

In  1822,  the  powers  of  this  Committee  were  more  fully  defined 
in  these  words : 

"Petitions,  questions  relating  to  either  doctrine  or  order,  and  usually 
all  new  business  tending  to  general  laws,  shall  be  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bills  and  Overtures  before  they  are  offered  to  the  Assembly." 

The  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  at  Lexington  felt  that, 
under  the  provision  of  these  laws,  which  had  never  been  repealed, 
they  were  right  in  retaining  and  answering  the  overtures  in 
question. 

It  has  been  well  said,  both  in  the  Assembly  and  in  the  news- 
papers, that  the  question  would  not  have  arisen,  nor  would  the 
debate  have  taken  place,  but  for  the  diiference  of  opinion  in  the 
Assembly  as  to  the  answer  which  should  be  given  to  three  over- 
tures, and  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Correspondence  would  have  given  a  different  answer  from  the  one 
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recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.  In  dis- 
missing the  subject,  we  venture  the  suggestion  that,  as  difference 
of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  as  there  are  obscure 
and  debatable  points  about  the  rights  and  power's  of  Committees, 
it  would  be  wise  for  the  next  Assembly  to  appoint  a  Committee 
to  frame  a  digest  or  manual,  setting  forth  clearly  the  rights, 
duties,  methods  of  procedure,  etc.,  of  all  the  various  Committees, 
Such  a  manual  could  specify,  or  at  least  classify,  the  subjects  ap- 
propriately belonging  to  each,  and  lay  down  the  rules  and  forms 
according  to  which  their  reports  should  be  drawn  up  and  pre- 
sented to  the  house.  This  manual  should  also  embrace  a  more 
complete  set  of  parliamentary  principles  than  are  given  m  the 
brief  "Rules  of  Order"  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  18S6. 


CHANGING   THE    STANDARD   OF   MINISTERIAL   EDUCATION. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Nail,  concerning 
the  origin  of  this  movement,  is  given  as  introductory  to  the 
subject:  '.  .    .    ■.    ..:.':'.:...::.,"  ..r:.  .    '■-■  ,v 

"This  question  was  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
1882,  by  a  memorial  of  Rev.  Dr.  C.  W.  Lane,  of  Georgia,  re- 
questing the  appointment  of  a  Committee  ad  interim^  to  consider 
certain  proposed  changes  in  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for 
the  training  of  our  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1883. 

"This  movement,  we  suppose,  resulted  from  the  concern  on  the 
whole  subject  of  an  adequate  ministry,  which  has  been  deeply 
felt  and  widely  manifested  in  the  Church.  No  one  can  disguise 
the  fact  that  the  supply  of  ministers  has  Tiot  kept  pace  with  the 
demand.  In  one  view  of  the  case,  it  would  be  distressing  if  the 
reverse  were  true — if  the  supply  should  exceed  the  demand.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  would  be  fearful  if  we  could  not 
usefully  employ  all  the  available  ministers.  But  looking  at  the 
case  as  it  is,  there  seemed  to  be  serious  danger  of  losing  ground 
from  want  of  ministers.  A  nd  this  appears  to  have  suggested  the 
thought  that  our  requirements  for  entrance  into  the  ministry  are 
too  rigid,  and  that  by  providing  alternative  and  equivalent 
courses  of  study,  together  with  the  division  of  students  into  three 
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classes,  according  to  age,  viz.,  those  under  nineteen,  those  be- 
tween nineteen  and  twenty-five,  and  those  over  twenty-five,  many 
might  be  led  into  the  ministry  who  are  debarred  under  the  present 
order. 

"The  Committee  could  not  agree  as  to  the  conclusions  which 
should  be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly.  Hence  two  re- 
ports were  submitted.  Five  of  the  Committee  reported  against 
the  changes  proposed,  and  suggesting  one  change  which  might 
properly  be  made.  The  two  remaining  members  reported  not  in 
favor  of  the  changes  proposed,  but  recommending  a  certain  over- 
ture to  be  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries."  .    , 

Several  Presbyteries  overtured  the  Assembly  against  changing 
or  ^Howering  the  standard  of  ministerial  qualifications,''  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  movement  that  had  been  so  widely  discussed.  These 
overtures  (  Nos.  29,  80,  32,  33,  34,  35)  from  Potosi,  Tuskaloosa, 
Abingdon,  Holston,  Upper  Missouri,  and  Lexington,  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.  The 
ground  covered  by  them  being  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  ad  interim  Committee's  report,  the  Assembly's  action  on 
one  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  other.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  had  sent  the  report  to  the  Assembly  in  the  custody  of 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  (the  present 
writer).  In  this  way  the  Committee  learned  the  drift  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  it,  and  their  answer  to  the 
six  overtures  on  the  subject  was  meant  substantially  as  a  recom- 
mendation to  adopt  the  ad  interim  Committee's  report  as  the 
Assembly's  official  interpretation  of  the  clause  in  question.  Hence, 
when  their  report  was  made  on  Monday  morning,  they  asked  that 
it  be  docketed  and  taken  up  for  consideration  along  with  Dr.  Nail's 
paper.  Both  were  subsequently  taken  from  the  docket  together 
and  discussed  as  one.  At  the  end  of  Dr.  Lane's  speech,  Mr. 
Woods  of  North  Carolina  asked  whether  Dr.  Lane's  paper  was 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures' 
report,  or  for  that  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  last  Assem- 
bly. Mr.  Flinn,  of  New  Orleans,  replied:  "If  Dr.  Lane's  paper 
is  adopted,  it  will  be  a  substitute  for  both,  for  the  ground  covered 
by  them  is  the  same.     The  whole  subject  is  now  before  us,  and 
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the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  will  stand  or 
fall  with  that  of  Dr.  Nail."  Later  on  in  the  discussion,  Tuesday 
morning,  some  one  suggested  that  Dr.  Lane's  proposal  should  be 
reversed,  and  instead  of  an  overture  from  the .  Assembly  to  the 
Presbyteries,  asking  for  an  interpretation  of  the  law,  it  should 
more  properly  be  an  overture  from  the  Presbyteries,  asking  the 
Assembly  to  interpret  the  clause.  Mr.  Flinn  replied :  "The 
adoption  of  the  majority  report  will  be  an  interpretation  of  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  referred  to ;  so  that  an  overture  to  the 
Assembly  was  not  necessary."  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  six  overtures  is  as  follows  (Assembly's  Minutes,  p.  21):  "It 
is  considered  unnecessary  by  this  Greneral  Assembly  to  make  any 
change  in  our  standard  of  ministerial  education  or  qualifications." 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  ad  interim  Committee's 
report,  drawn  up  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Nail,  the  chairman :    ,^ 

"I.  General  preliminary  principles; 

"1.  Some  general  law  is  necessary,  regulating  the  training  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry. 

"2.  Such  a  law  must  specify  what  should  be  required  to  constitute  a 
'competency  of  human  learning,'  etc. 

"3.  All  cases  not  conformable  to  this  general  law  should  be  provided 
for  as 'exceptional  or  extraordinary.' 

"4.  Possibly,  with  some  slight  amendment,  the  present  law  meets 
these  requirements. 

"II.  Following  these  general  principles  are  two  conclusions  :  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  should  not  be  changed  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed ;  because, 

"1.  The  sentiment  of  the  Church  at  large  does  not  demand  it. 

"2.  The  changes  proposed  practically  involve  a  reversal  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  policy  of  our  Church,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  which 
the  present 'ordinary'  and  'extraordinary'  coufses  must  exchange  places  ; 
and  this  should  not  be,  in  view  of  two  facts: 

"(a)  That  other  denominations  are  elevating  their  standards  of  educa- 
tion ;  and 

"(6)  That  in  this  age  we  need  ministers  not  less,  but  more,  thoroughly 
trained. 

"3.  The  scheme  proposed  is  arbitrary,  complicated,  and  impracticable. 

"4.  That  the  change  is  not  necessary,  even  to  effect  the  object  contem- 
plated, inasmuch  as  the  introduction  into  the  ministry  of  men  otherwise 
qualified,  who  have  not  pursued  the  ordinary  course  of  study  prepara- 
tory thereto,  is  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Presbytery. 
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"As  between  the  two  reports,  this  is  the  main  issue — the  minority 
maintivining  that  the  provisions  as  to  'extraordinary  cases,'  etc.,  refer 
only  to  licensure  ;  while  the  majority  report,  resting  on  all  the  statements 
of  our  Form  of  Government,  insists  thac  the  provisions  in  question  apply 
to  ordination  also,  since  licensure  is  in  order  to  ordination,  etc. 

"5.  In  like  manner,  special  provision  for  'an  English  divinity  course,' 
is  unnecessary. 

"G.  The  ordinary  course  for  those  preparing  to  'preach  the  word,' 
should  rest  most  directly  on  the  study  of  that  word  in  the  original  and 
inspired  form. 

"7.  The  plea  in  favor  of  change  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  many 
men  would  thus  be  brought  into  the  ministry.   Here  the  proof  is  wanting. 

"III.  The  report  suggests  that,  to  the  parts  of  trial  (Form  of  Govern- 
ment, Chap.  VI.,  Sec.  6,  Par.  4)  might  properly  be  added:  '5.  An  analy- 
sis of  one  book  of  the  Old  Testament  and  one  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment eatjh,  according  to  the  authorised  English  version.' 

"in  conclusion,  it  is  suggested  that,  if  the  matter  should  be  further  in- 
vestigated, the  records  of  the  Church  show  : 

"J.  That  similar  necessities  have  been  felt  and  urged  in  the  past. 

"2.  That  similar  efforts  were  made  to  secure  some  relaxation  of  the 
requirements  as  to  preparation. 

'*3.  That  such  proposals  have  been  uniformly  declined. 

''4.  That  other  measures  were  adopted,  which,  under  God's  blessing, 
were  successful." 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  minority  report: 

I.  The  Ordination  Section  in  our  Book,  in  all  cases,  without 
exception^  requires  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Philosophy,  as  well  as 
Divinity,  as  conditions  precedent  to  ordination.  The  design  of 
the  framers  of  that  Section  was  to  specify  a  minimum  of  the  re- 
quirements essential  to  ordination,  both  for  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary cases  of  licensure  Hence,  in  the  Ordination  Section 
they  omitted  three  things  found  in  the  Licensure  Section :  (1) 
The  exception  of  extraordinary  cases;  (2)  The  Latin  language; 
(3)  The  Mathematical  course.  Besides,  it  is  uncertain  what  they 
included  under  the  word  Philosophy.  If  candidates  were  not 
masters  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Philosophy,  they  were  expected 
to  make  them  up  before  ordination. 

II.  The  views  of  only  a  small  number  in  our  Church  on  this 
subject  are  known.  Those  favoring  practical  changes  are  numer- 
ous enough  to  warrant  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  by  send- 
ing down  to  the  Presbyteries  the  following  overture: 
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1.  Does  the  exception  ''extraordinary  cases,"  found  in  our 
Book  of  Church  Order,  in  Chapter  VI.,  Section  6,  relating  to 
licensure^  also  belong  to  Section  5,  relating  to  ordination. 

2.  If  not,  shall  the  Constitution  be  altered  by  inserting  "ex- 
cept in  extraordinary  cases"  in  Section  5,  or  by  adding  a  para- 
graph defining  in  what  cases  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  the 
higher  secular  education  generally,  may  be  dispensed  with  as  pre- 
requisites for  ordination,  as  well  as  licensure  ? 

After  reading  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures'  report, 
part  of  the  ad  interim  Committee's  report,  and  Dr.  Lane's  paper, 
Mr.  Flinn  moved  the  adoption  of  the  two  former;  Dr.  Lane 
moved  his  report  as  a  substitute,  and  opened  the  debate.  He  was 
followed  by  Messrs.  Primrose,  S.  C.  Alexander,  Bracken,  Davies, 
Allen  Wright,  Park,  Aiken,  Fentress,  Hemphill,'  Woods,  White, 
Flinn,  Clark,  Campbell,  Stratton,  Armstrong,  Watson,  and  the 
Moderator. 

At  the  end  of  Dr,  Pryor's  speech  the  question  was  loudly 
called ;  the  vote  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  Dr.  Lane's  substitute 
by  a  vote  of  104  to  35.  Mr.  Flinn  then  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  Bills  and  Overtures  Committee's  report  and  of  Dr.  Nail's 
paper.  Some  one  remarked  "that  as  all  the  argument  of  this 
paper  had  not  been  read,  and  it  would  require  too  much  time  to 
hear  it  then,  it  would  perhaps  be  wiser  to  adopt  the  conclusions 
and  main  substantive  propositions  of  the  paper,  though  no  doubt, 
if  the  Assembly  read  the  argument,  they  would  endorse  it  too."^ 
In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  the  following  propositions  in 
the  report  were  read,  and  in  connexion  with  the  Committee  on 
Bills  and  Overtures'  report,  adopted  almost  unanimously,  viz. :     . 

"That  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  should  not  be  changed  in  the 
manner  proposed, 

"The  proposed  change  of  the  Constitution  is  not  necessary,  even  to 
effect  the  object  conteniphited,  i.  e.,  to  open  the  way  to  the  ministry  for 
men  otherwise  qualified,  who  have  not  pursued  the  ordinary  course  of 
study  preparatory  thereto;  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  point  which,  so  far  as 
it  should  be  an  open  question,  is  left  to  the  discretion  and  decision  of  the 
Presbytery. 

"The  Presbyteries  already  possess  the  constitutional  powers  in  ques- 
tion, both  for  licensure  and  for  ordination." 
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The  subject  came  up  again  Friday  night  on  the  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  in  answer  to  Overture  No. 
31,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Athens,  asking  the  Assembly  to  de- 
fine what  is  meant  in  our  standjirds  by  the  phrase,  ''''extraordi- 
nary cases.''  The  Committee  recommended  the  following:  *'In 
answer  to  the  request  from  Athens  Presbytery  to  define  ''extra- 
ordinary cases'  this  Assembly  refers  to  its  action  already  taken 
on  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Atlanta  Assem- 
bly to  consider  Dr.  Lane's  paper  on  this  subject."  The  mind  of 
the  Assembly  had  already  been  expressed  in  its  action  substan- 
tially adopting  Dr.  Nail's  report,  which  declared  that  no  defini- 
tion could  be  given  of  "extraordinary  cases,"  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  and  that  the  decision  of  this  question  as  to  what 
made  a  case  extraordinary,  was  designedly  left  with  the  Presby- 
teries; hence  the  overturists  could  learn  the  judgment  of  the  court 
in  the  matter  by  referring  to  its  decision  already  given. 

Dr.  Lane  moved  as  a  substitute  to  this  answer  an  overture  to 
the  Presbyteries  for  a  definition  of  "exceptional  cases."  In  sup- 
port of  his  motion  he  urged  that  the  language  was  so  indefinite 
that  he  never  could  find  any  one  who  could  explain  the  meaning 
of  this  term,  and  it  needed  explanation,  so  that  any  minister  could 
readily  define  it  without  having  to  refer  to  the  Presbyteries  for  an 
explanation.  He  insisted  that  it  was  best  to  have  the  words  defined 
fully,  and  by  the  Presbyteries,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake 
or  doubtful  interpretation  in  the  premises.  He  did  not  want  the 
Assembly's  interpretation  at  this  late  hour,  but  a  calm  and 
thoughtful  definition  by  the  Presbyteries.  He  also  insisted,  in 
reply  to  others,  that  this  was  a  different  action  in  the  premises 
from  that  just  before  determined  by  the  Assembly. 

To  this  it  w\as  replied  that  this  question  had  already  been  set- 
tled by  the  Assembly,  and  that  no  definition  of  extraordinary 
cases  could  be  made,  without  destroying  the  very  purpose  of  the 
provision. 

Dr.  Junkin  moved  that  the  substitute  be  laid  on  the  table,  in 
view  of  the  reasons  above  given.  This  motion  was  then  carried, 
-and  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  was 
adopted. 
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Of  course  it  was  a  parliamentary  blunder  to  move  the  adoption 
of  the  Committee's  report  after  the  substitute  to  it  was  laid  on  the 
table;  for  "when  a  motion  to  table  is  carried  affirmatively,  the 
principal  motion,  together  with  all  the  motions  subsidiary  and 
incidental  connected  with  it,  is  removed  from  .before  the  Assem- 
bly" (Oushing's  Manual).  This  was  neither  the  intention  of 
Dr.  Junkin,  nor  of  the  Assembly  in  voting  for  his  motion,  as  is 
shown  from  the  nearly  unanimous  (though  unparliamentary)  adop- 
tion of  the  Committee's  answer. 

As  the  report  was  really,  though  unintentionally,  tabled  in  this 
way,  the  Assembly's  action  was  technically  nothing,  and  hence 
no  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the  Assembly's  Minutes  of  Friday 
night's  proceedings. 

A  careful  study  of  the  ad  interim  Committee's  very  able  docu- 
ment would,  perhaps,  had  prevented  this  long  debate.  It  should 
have  been  read  in  full,  or  printed,  before  it  was  acted  on.  The 
reading  was  omitted  to  economise  time,  but  it  resulted  in  loss  of 
time.  The  report  embodies  substantially  every  argument  made 
in  favor  of  it,  and  meets  fully  every  objection  urged  against  it  in 
the  discussion.  The  debate  was  exhaustive  and  exhausting,  oc- 
cupying nearly  two  days.  Some  of  the  members  seemed  to  have 
speeches  "in  their  hearts  as  a  burning  fire,  shut  up  in  their 
bones,"  that  had  to  come  out.  Thirteen  speakers  supported  the 
Committee's  report,  and  seven  favored  the  substitute,  at  least  that 
part  of  it  which  proposed  a  reference  of  the  matter  to  the  Pres- 
byteries. Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Assembly  desired  to 
speak,  but  the  question  was  called  before  they  obtained  the  floor. 

The  substitute  proposed  to  send  down  to  the  Presbyteries,  (1) 
A  categorical  inquiry,  concerning  the  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  a  clause  in  our  law ;  and,  (2)  A  hypothetical  question  in- 
volving two  alternatives,  should  a  negative  answer  be  given  to 
the  first  inquiry,  viz. :  [a)  Shall  the  clause  referred  to  be  insert- 
ed in  another  Section  of  the  law  ?  or,  {h)  Shall  a  new  paragraph 
be  added  to  the  Book  specifying  what  requirements  for  ordina- 
tion— and  under  what  circumstances — may  be  omitted?  This 
complex  question  is  reducible  under  two  heads : 

(1)  A  question  of  constitutional  interpretation ; 
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(2)  A  question  of  constitutional  amendment. 

It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  debate  should  take  a  wide 
sweep.  In  spite  of  the  frequent  disclaimers  on  the  part  of  those 
who  supported  Dr.  Lane's  substitute,  disavowing  all  desire  to 
"lower  the  standards,"  the  speakers  on  the  other  side  insisted 
that  this  would  be  the  logical  and  speedy  result  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed; hence  they  laid  themselves  out  to  check  this  apparent 
movement.  We  believe  it  was  the  unqualified  judgment  of  all 
who  voted  against  the  substitute,  and  of  many  who  voted  for  it 
in  part,  that  the  third  clause  would  necessarily  result  in  lowering 
the  scholarship  of  our  ministry.  Several  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly who  made  no  speech  on  the  subject  have  favored  us  with  their 
views  on  this  point,  confirming  our  statement. 


REPORT  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION. 

This  report  was  presented  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  T.  D.  Witli- 
erspoon,  on  Thursday  and  adopted  on  Friday.  It  makes  an  en- 
couraging showing,  and  contains  some  important  recommenda- 
tions. Two  proofs  of  growing  interest  and  more  fervency  of 
prayer  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  and  of  God's  blessing  upon 
it,  are  found  in  the  larger  contributions  to  the  cause  this  year 
than  last,  and  in  the  increase  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  In 
view  of  these  facts  the  Assembly  adopted  the  recommendation 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  raise  at  least  $21,000  for  the  Executive 
Committee  ©f  Education  to  carry  on  this  work.  This  amount 
was  apportioned  among  the  Presbyteries,  the  object  aimed  at  be- 
ing to  give  more  definiteness  and  system  to  the  effort  to  raise  the 
needed  $21,000. 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Stratton,  Chairman,  presented  this  report  Thurs- 
day; it  was  adopted  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (Assembly 
Minutes,  33-35).  The  subjects  considered  by  it  are  the  Annual 
Reports  from  Columbia  and  Union  Seminaries  and  of  the  Tuska- 
loosa  Institute  for  the  Training  of  Colored  Ministers.  These  were 
all  very  gratifying.  Columbia  Seminary,  which  had  been  closed 
two  years,  opened  in  September,  1882,  with  five  Professors  and 
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twenty-eight  students.  The  finances  and  Library  of  the  Semi- 
nary were  reported  as  in  good  condition  and  rapidly  growing; 
over  §17,000  having  been  added  to  the  endowment  fund  this  year 
through  the  energy  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Mack,  the  Financial  Agent, 
while  the  Library  contains  about  23,000  volumes.  The  death  of 
the  loved  and  venerated  Dr.  Howe  was  officially  announced,  and 
the  Assembly,  on  the  Committee's  recommendation,  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

^''Resolved,  That  this  Assembly  hereby  expresses  its  profound  f<;vief  at 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  George  Ilowe,  D.  D.,  which  occurred  on  the  1.5th 
of  April,  1883,  and  records  its  hi^h  appreciation  of  the  eminent  services 
which,  as  a  teacher  in  the  Theolofi;ical  Seminary  at  Colun)bia  for  the 
Ion*;  period  of  fifty-two  years,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  as  a  Chris- 
tian man,  distinguished  by  everythinu;  which  is  'lovely  and  of  ^ood 
report,'  he  has  rendered  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world.  For  the  rich 
endowments,  both  of  nature  and  of  <^race,  with  which  he  was  S'^t^d,  we 
render  thanks  to  God,  and  while  lanientinj;  the  loss  of  them,  would 
p;ratefully  reflect  that  thou;!;h  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  labor  himself, 
his  works  still  follow  him,  and  that  thou<;h  dead,  throuffh  the  lips  of 
hundreds  trained  by  him  for  the  Christian  ministry,  'he  yet  speaketh,' " 

Union  Seminary  reported  four  Professors  and  fifty-six  students, 
the  finances  in  sound  condition,  and  12,000  volumes  in  the  Li- 
brary. Both  institutions  are  striving  to  increase  their  Libraries 
and  endowments,  and  add  new  Professors  to  the  Faculty.  The 
Columbia  Alumni  and  Directors  are  making  an  important 
move  for  annual  lecture  courses,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
fire-proof  Library  building.  The  Smyth  fund  will  soon  be  large 
enough  for  its  revenue  to  be  used  for  library  or  lectureship  par- 
poses,  or  perhaps  both.  Attention  should  be  widely  called  to 
this  fund  as  a  nucleus  which  can  be  speedily  augmented  and  made 
of  great  service  to  the  Seminary  and  to  the  Church.  We  need  a 
system  of  annual  endowed  lectureships  at  both  our  Seminaries  as 
a  help  to  the  students  and  as  a  stimulus  to  the  literary  activity 
of  our  ministers.  Some  such  definite  incitement  would  transform 
capacity  into  actual  work,  furnishing  valuable  contributions  to 
the  various  departments  of  Theology,  Criticism,  Church  History, 
and  Apologetics. 

The  Assembly's  action  on  the  Tuskaloosa  Institute  evinces  a 
lively  interest  in  the  work  of  training   colored  ministers  for  the 
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negroes.  Dr.  Stillman's  address  on  the  subject  presented  points 
worth  noting.  The  negroes  are  a  foreign  race  on  our  home  soil. 
Our  Church  has  a  fine  record  in  her  past  work  for  these  people, 
and  a  roll  of  noble  names  who  gave  themselves  to  labor  for  them. 
While  our  own  ministers  should  preach  to  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, yet  the  greatest  good  we  can  do  them  is  to  train  ministers 
of  their  own  race,  and  in  this  way  help  them  to  that  point  of  in- 
telligence and  power,  at  which  they  can  stand  alone,  not  only 
self-supporting  but  furnishing  a  missionary  army  for  Africa. 
Doubts  about  their  capacity  for  training  are  disappearing,  and 
they  make  gratifying  progress  in  doctrinal  and  biblical  study. 
Early  errors  of  speech  are  the  main  difficulties  to  remove.  Bap- 
tist and  Methodist  students  come  to  Tuskaloosa,  and  the  doctrines 
of  our  Catechism  are  thus  spreading  among  them  in  these  Church- 
es. The  religious  character  of  the  students  and  their  zeal  and 
efficiency  in  teaching  Sunday-schools  and  preaching  to  the  col- 
ored churches,  at  Tuskaloosa  during  term  time,  and  in  their  Pres- 
byteries during  vacation,  are  very  commendable. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Church,  the  care  and  zeal  of  the  Pres- 
byteries in  seeking  out  suitable  candidates  were  earnestly  desired. 

The  speech  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  by  the  Assem- 
bly, .and  its  sentiments  were  those  of  the  body,  as  shown  by  the 
resolution  which  was  adopted  in  regard  to  the  organisation  of  col- 
ored churches. 


HOME    MISSIONS. 

Wednesday  morning  Dr.  T.  R.  Welch  presented  his  report  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Home  Missions.  It  is  an  encour- 
aging and  stimulating  document.  The  importance  of  this  work 
is  urged  with  solemn  emphasis  as  the  foundation  of  the  Church's 
progress.  The  proposal  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  raise  dur- 
ing the  current  year  at  least  §100,000  for  Home  Missions  was 
cordially  endorsed,  and  they  were  authorised  to  apportion  the 
amount  among  the  cooperating  Presbyteries,  requesting  them  to 
raise  their  respective  quotas  by  apportionment  among  the  church- 
es. This  measure  seems  to  be  proper  and  wise;  if  carried  out,  it 
will  secure  contributions  from  a  greater  number  of  churches  and 
increase  the  amount  given  by  those  already  contributing. 
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The  most  interesting  and  important  item  in  the  report  is  the 
recommendation  to  establish  a  bureau  of  information  for  vacant 
churches  and  unemployed  ministers.  Such  an  agency  will  be  of 
great  value.  The  Scotch  Churches  find  it  very  useful.  The  Free 
Church  employs  an  agent  to  keep  a  list  of  vacant  churches  and 
ministers  without  charge,  with  all  necessary  data  concerning  each 
for  reference. 

On  Wednesday  night  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  interest  of 
this  causes  •  .        ;vr- 

RESIGNATION  OP  DR.  MClLWAINE  AND  ELECTION  OF  HIS  SUCCESSOR. 

* 

Dr.  Mcllwaine  having  offered  his  resignation  as  Secretary,  and 
having  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  the 
Presbyteries  of  Lexington  and  Paris  overtured  the  Assembly  to  . 
use  all  proper  means  to  retain  him.  The  Committee  unanimous- 
ly endorsed  the  petition  of  these  overtures,  and  recommended  his 
reelection.  The  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  report  came  Up 
on  Friday  morning.  After  some  discussion,  an  amendment  offered 
by  Col.  Fitzgerald,  a  Trustee  of  Hampden  Sidney,  to  accept  Dr. 
Mcllwaine's  resignation,  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Mcllwaine  made  an  earnest  speech,  stating  that  he  could 
not  conscientiously  retain  his  position,  because  he  thought  it  did 
not  demand  the  whole  time  and  energies  of  one  man,  and  that  the 
work  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  could  be  easily  conducted 
by  a  single  Secretary.  He  thought  the  Assembly  ought  to  con- 
solidate the  offices  as  a  matter  of  economy. 

The  Assembly  felt  it  would  be  wiser  to  continue  both,  and  ac- 
cordingly elected  Dr.  J.  N.  Craig,  of  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  Sec- 
retary of  Home  Missions.  A  wise  choice ;  he  is  the  right  riian 
in  the  right  place. 


THE  PARK  CASE,  AND  ORGANISATION  OF  A  COLORED  CHURCH. 

The  action  of  the  Assembly  on  Overtures  Nos.  15  and  16,  from 
the  Synod  of  Mississippi  and  the  Presbytery  of  Louisiana,  on  the 
Park  case,  and  No.  17,  from  the  Presbytery  of  West  Hanover, 
respecting  the  organisation  of  a  Colored  Church,  though  involving 
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a  constitutional  question,  may  be  properly  noticed  here.  (See  Min- 
utes,  p.  49.)  --;.":„  ,  ..:,o;    -^^.«,-r.«,..,.  ";    .-v^..:- 

The  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures'  report,  drawn  by  Dr. 
W.  T.  Hall,  of  Virginia,  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  mind 
of  the  body  was  clearly  expressed  by  Dr.  Hall's  speech,  which 
was  to  this  effect:  ' 

"This  subject  is  brought  before  the  Assembly  in  three  ways: 

"(1)  First,  by  a  memorial  from  the  Presbytery  of  West  Han- 
over, asking  the  Assembly  to  organise,  at  once,  all  the  colored 
ministers  and  churches  under  its  care  into  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent Synod.  The  petition  is  based  on  two.  grounds.  The 
fact  is  urged  that  it  was  never  contemplated  to  have  negro 
churches  or  their  officers  as  substantial  component  parts  of  our 
Southern  Church.  The  scheme  contemplates  a  subordinate  and 
provisional  status  for  the  negroes  until  they  were  sufficiently  nu- 
merous and  well  trained  to  stand  by  themselves.  Again,  a  num- 
ber of  grave  dangers  are  indicated.  The  purity  and  peace  of  our 
churches,  it  is  urged,  are  threatened.  Now  to  this  memorial  the 
Committee  recommend  the  Assembly  to  answer,  directing  the 
Synods  to  erect  colored  Presbyteries,  with  a  view  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  colored  independent  Synod,  as  soon  as  this  can  he 
done  consistently  with  a  wise  regard  to  the  stability  and  growth  of 
the  colored  churches.  To  organise  a  separate  Colored  Church 
now  would  be  premature. 

"(2)  By  an  overture  from  the  Synod  of  Mississippi,  asking  the 
Assembly- to  decide  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  plan  of  1867 
and  187 Jp^  under  which  the  Park  case  arose.  To  this  it  recom- 
mends as  an  answer  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  open  that  question. 
The  plan  of  the  Assembly  scheme,  finally  adopted,  after  much 
consideration,  was  the  best  that  could  be  devised  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  was,  perhaps,  never  regarded  by  any  as  strictly 
constitutional.  It  was  simply  a  provisional  scheme  to  meet  an 
emergency  not  foreseen  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  But 
it  has  worked  well  enough.  As  far  as  there  has  been  earnest 
effort  to  put  it  in  operation,  we  have  seen  fruit.  To  unsettle  it 
now  would  be  disastrous. 

"(3.)  By  a  complaint  from  the  Presbytery  of  Louisiana  against 
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the  decision  of  the  Atlanta  Assembly  in  the  Park  case.  To  this 
also  it  is  answered,  that  the  question  had  better  not  be  opened 
again.  It  is  no  doubt  unfortunate  that  Park  was  induced  to  cast 
a  vote  in  one  of  our  Presbyteries  ;  but  having  done  so,  and  the 
Assembly  having  approved  it  on  the  ground  of  the  parity  of  the 
ministry,  the  matter  had  better  be  allowed  to  rest.  The  Presby- 
tery of  Montgomery  recently  received  an  ordained  colored  min- 
ister from  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church.  The  question  of 
his  standing  was  raised  before  the  vote.  The  understanding  was 
that  he  had  all  the  rights  of  a  presbyter.  Thus  the  matter  must 
rest  for  the  brief  period  necessary  to  get  ready  to  set  them  apart 
as  a  separate  Church. 

"It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  spirit  of  impatience  that  seems 
to  threaten  our  work  among  the  negroes  shall  be  restrained.  The 
papers  referred  to  in  these  remarks  involve  the  very  existence  of 
the  work.  We  cannot  afford  to  turn  this  work  over  to  others. 
Paul  said  he  must  be  'a  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  the  bar- 
barians ;  both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise.'  To  have  fruit  among 
all  classes  of  society  is  a  holy  ambition.  The  negroes  also  need 
just  that  training  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  gives." 


FOREIGN   MISSIONS.      -       ..    .     ,  , 

Dr.  J.  Bardwell,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mittee, in  presenting  his  report,  made  the  gratifying  statement 
that  "the  general  condition  of  this  department  of  the  Church  work 
was  never  more  encouraging." 

The  main  items  in  the  resolutions  are: 

(1)  A  commendation  of  the  diligence  and  efficiency  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

(2)  An  exhortation  to  the  Presbyteries  to  consider  God's  call 
to  go  forward,  and  an  injunction  to  strive  to  increase  the  churches' 
gifts ;  and 

(3)  As  means  to  these  ends,  the  observance  of  the  day  of 
prayer  for  missions,  regular  collections,  and  an  effort  for  a  wider 
circulation  of  the  Missionary^  were  urged. 

Proposals  were  afloat  to  consolidate  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  work  under  one  head,  practically  retiring  Dr.  Wilson ; 
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but  the  Committee  and  the  Assembly  voted  unanimously  agfiinst 
this  change. 

The  recommendation  to  allow  the  Executive  Committee  $1,200 
a  year  to  employ  such  clerical  aid  as  Dr.  Wilson  might  need,  was 
adopted.  The  Committee  has  since  employed  a  clerk  at  a  salary 
of  only  $200,  showing  that  the  Assembly's  confidence  in  their 
conscientious  wisdom  and  prudence  in  using  the  Church's  money 
was  not  misplaced.  Dr.  Wilson  himself  draws  only  $2,500  of  his 
$8,000  salary — a  characteristic  act  of  this  noble  Christian  veteran. 
As  Dr.  Bullock  well  said,  "He  is  worth  far  more  to  the  Church 
■  than  all  the  salary  he  draws."  His  long  and  valuable  services 
entitle  him  to  honor.  One  of  God's  greatest  blessings  to  the 
Church  is  the  gift  of  consecrated  heroic  men.  Theories  may  be 
very  fine,  but  of  far  more  value  is  the  character  to  energise  them, 
the  heart  and  soul  to  give  them  life,  and  make  them  bloom  in 
grand  results.     A  man  is  a  greater  power  than  a  plan. 


FRATERNAL    RELATIONS. 

The  action  of  the  Assembly  on  this  subject  was  in  two  forms  : 
1st.  A  number  of  Presbyteries  overtured  the  Lexington  Assem- 
bly to  modify  the  Atlanta  action.  2d.  Eight  Presbyteries  to 
conduct  correspondence  by  letter. 

The  subject  Avas  introduced  before  the  Assembly  in  two  other 
forms  :  1st.  Four  Presbyteries — South  Alabama,  Eastern  Texas, 
Athens,  and  Indian — sent  up  brief  overtures  (Nos.  45,  52,  53, 
and  b^)^  informing  the  Assembly  of  their  approval  of  the  Atlanta 
action,  and  of  their  satisfaction  in  view  of  the  establishment  of  fra- 
ternal relations.  These  overtures  did  not  ask  for  any  action,  and 
the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures'  report  to  this  effect  was  re- 
ceived as  information.  (2)  Overture  No.  48  from  Louisville 
Presbytery,  asked  the  Assembly  to  prepare  a  pastoral  letter  on 
the  subject  of  fraternal  relations  and  organic  union.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Bills  and  Overtures  recommended  that  the  Assembly 
appoint  a  Committee  to  draft  the  letter  called  for.  This  report 
was  presented  Friday  night,  but  after  a  brief  discussion  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  overtures  Nos.  44,  47,  49, 
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and  55,  asking  for  a  modification  of  the  Atlanta  action,  was  pre- 
sented Monday  morning,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"While  recognisino;  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Presbyteries  to 
protest  a(»;ainst  the  Assembly's  actions,  yet  . 

"First.  Inasmuch  as  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  Church 
seems  to  approve  of  the  object  had  in  view  by  the  Atlanta  Assembly  : 
and  ''  ''-.'■■"  '■■  "'..''■"'"'■ . 

"Second.  Inasmuch  as  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  re{];ard  the  estab- 
lishment of  fraternal  relations  on  the  basis  of  the  Atlanta  proposal  as  a, 
settled  fact,  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  disturb:  therefore  this  Assem- 
bly considers  it  unnecessary  to  take  further  action." 

The  report  on  the  eight  overtures,  Nos.  39-46  inclusive,  ask- 
ing that  all  correspondence  should  be  conducted  by  letter,  was. 
read  at  the  same  time,  as  follows  :  '"'' Resolved^  That  all  corresr 
pondence  with  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  shall  be  conducted  by- 
letter."     Both  were  received  and  simply  docketed. 

When  taken  from  the  docket  for  consideration,  the  minority- 
report  presented  by  Messrs.  W.  M.  Ponder,  of  Arkansas,  J.  A. 
Rayl,  of  Knoxville,  and  Rev.  R.  R.  Evans,  of  Memphis  Pres- . 
bytery,  was  presented.  The  discussion  of  this  minority  report, 
involving  the  rights  and  powers  of  Committees,  has  already  been 
given.  At  its  close,  Mr.  T.  M.  Barron,  of  Missouri,  moved,  as- 
an  amendment  to  Mr.  J.  Adger  Smyth's  motion,  to  adopt  the- 
Committee's  report,  the  division  of  the  question,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  first  part  of  the  report  in  answer  to  overtures  Nos.  44,  47, 
49,  and  b^.  This  motion  was  immediately  carried  without  de- 
bate, and  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  only  two,  as  far  as  known,, 
voting  in  the  negative.  The  Committee's  report  had  been  printed, 
and  was  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  Assembly  all  day  Tuesday 
before  it  was  taken  up  for  action.  Ample  opportunity  for  study- 
ing it  was  given.  Its  statements  are  brief,  and  it  was  therefore- 
clearly  understood.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  facts  and 
principles  embodied  in  the  paper  were  heartily  endorsed  and  em- 
phasised by  the  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the  Assembly. 

After  the  adoption  of  this  report,  Dr.  Bullock  moved  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  report  recommending  correspondence  by  letter,  the 
following :  "While  it  is  our  rule  to  conduct  correspondence  by 
letter,  yet,  under  present  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  to  avoid 
VOL.  XXXIV.,  NO.  4 — 13. 
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the  appearance  of  discourtesy,  this  Assembly  deems  it  proper 
that  for  the  present  delegates  be  commissioned  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America."  ".-•■■■  ^..•r-.-rv,~:^v,r;-,  .•.;•-■■  ■ 

Dr.  Bullock  supported  his  substitute  earnestly.  The  debate 
which  followed  was  very  able,  but  our  limited  space  obliges  us  to 
pass  it  all  over.  Drs.  Smoot,  Bracken,  Davies,  Bardwell,  Alex- 
ander Martin,  H.  M.  White,  and  Mr.  J.  Adger  Smyth,  all  vigor- 
ously maintained  that  correspondence  should  be  by  letter.  The 
writer  of  this  article,  and  Rev.  W.  C.  Clark  and  Col.  Brooke 
stood  by  them.  Rev.  J.  A.  McKee,  Rev.  John  S.  Park,  Dr.  T. 
D.  Witherspoon,  Rev.  Z.  B.  Graves,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Tyler,  sup- 
ported Dr.  Bullock. 

In  the  midst  of  the  debate  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Prof.  Hemp- 
hill, in  order  to  secure  unanimity,  offered  a  substitute  to  send  just 
one  more  delegation.  In  oifering  this  substitute  he  said  it  was 
essential  for  us  to  be  at  one  among  ourselves.  Love  for  others 
could  not  justify  us  in  introducing  discord  among  ourselves. 
There  would  be  bitter  feelings  if  either  side  gained  the  victory 
for  their  views.  The  question  involved  was  not  one  of  principle, 
but  of  method ;  and  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  he  hoped  there 
would  be  a  compromise.  The  vote  on  this  substitute  was  soon 
reached,  resulting  in  its  adoption  by  113  to  23.  A  Committee 
of  seven  (Prof.  Hemphill,  chairman)  was  then  appointed  to  per- 
fect its  phraseology.     It  was  presented  next  day,  as  follows : 

"That  the  usual  method  of  correspondence  by  letter  between  this 
General  Assembly  and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  shall  hereafter  in- 
clude the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America ;  with  the  exception,  however,  that  delegates  be  appointed  by 
this  Assembly  to  these  bodies  at  their  next  ensuing  sessions  in  1883  and 
1884  respectively,  to  convey  our  most  cordial  Christian  and  fraternal 
salutations  ;  these  delegates  being  instructed  to  state  to  them  this  method 
of  correspondence  hereafter  by  letter,  as  adopted  by  this  body,  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  meet  with  their  co-operation  ;  and  that  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  Presbyteries  be  called  to  this  action  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, for  an  expression  of  their  opinion  on  the  mode  of  correspondence 
for  the  future." 

Ten  members  received  permission  to  have  their  reasons  for 
voting  in  the  negative  recorded  on  the  Minutes. 
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This  substitute  prevented  a  square  vote  on  the  two  modes  of 
correspondence.  The  expressed  views  of  many  prominent  de- 
fenders of  the  Atlanta  action,  and  the  fact  that  the  substitute 
adopted  by  five-sixths  of  the  Assembly,  endorses  the  letter  mode 
of  correspondence  as  proper,  and  as  our  Church's  settled  policy, 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that,  as  a  naked  issue,  the  letter  method 
would  have  been  adopted  almost  unanimously.  The  Assembly 
felt  that  the  circumstances  called  for  an  exception  to  the  rule  for 

this  year. 

The  adoption  of  this  substitute  indicated  no  desire  to  change 

our   plan   of    correspondence.     The   call  for   the   Presbyteries' 

special  attention   to  the  subject,  was  in  no  sense  meant  by  the 

author,  or  by  the  Assembly,  as  an  overture  to  them  to  consider 

the  question  of  change,  any  more  than  a  similar  call  of  attention 

in  the  action  on  Education  or  Home  Missions  would  be. 


PROVINCIAL  ASSEMBLIES   AND    ORGANIC    UNION. 

An  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis  (No.  51),  asked 
the  Assembly  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  confer  with  a  similar 
one  from  the  Northern  Assembly  (should  one  be  appointed)  con- 
cerning the  organisation  of  three  or  four  Provincial  Assemblies 
out  of  the  two  Churches — the  Presbyterial  basis  of  Representa- 
tion, the  powers  of  jurisdiction  over  their  constituencies  in  these 
bodies  to  remain  as  now.  They  [^were  each  to  have  an  equal 
number  of  commissioners,  meeting  in  triennial  or  quadrennial 
General  Council^  to  consider  cases  of  appeal  from  each  Provincial 
Assembly  concerning  disputed  interpretations  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Church.  The  Greneral  Council  was  to  have  only  advisory 
powers  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
Church.  The  answer  to  this  overture  was :  "This  Assembly 
judges  that  the  providence  of  God  does  not  indicate  the  timo  to 
be  yet  ripe  for  such  action."  The  genius  of  Presbyterianism 
may  some  day  find  its  logical  and  natural  development  in  a 
grander  climax  than  a  General  Council  of  all  the  Presbyterians 
on  one  continent;  but  the  Assembly's  answer  was  eminently  wise. 
The  fit  time  has  not  yet  come  to  begin  the  movement  as  a  co- 
operative one  between  these  two  bodies.     This  idea  is  not  a  new 
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one.  It  has  stirred  the  minds  of  some  of  our  greatest  men, 
North  and  South,  and  is  at  this  day  shaping  itself  into  a  dream 
or  hope  of  a  grand  (Ecumenical  Presbyterian  Council  of  the 
World.  Possibly  a  coming  age  will  witness  its  realisation  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  world  convened  at  Jerusalem — the 
mighty  tree,  whose  seed  was  the  Apostolic  Council  which  met 
there  over  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.        =  i  •. 

An  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Upper  Missouri  (No.  54) 
asked  that  steps  be  taken  to  unite  with  the  Church  North  in  the 
formation  of  Provincial  Assemblies.  The  wording  of  this  paper 
misled  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.  Their  report  on 
it  as  a  move  for  organic  union  did  not,  as  Dr.  Boude  informed  the 
Assembly,  correctly  represent  the  intention  of  his  Presbytery, 
which  was  to  propose  measures  looking  to  union  and  cooperation 
with  the  Church  ^ovth  in  the  formation  of  Provincial  Assemblies. 
The  terminus  a&quem  was  not  organic  union,  but  Provincial  As- 
semblies. The  overture  was  answered  as  follows  :  "This  Assem- 
bly declines  to  appoint  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  stated  in  the 
overture,  as  our  principles  are  essentially  different  from  the  North- 
ern Church  ;  and  therefore  the  idea  of  organic  union  cannot  be 
entertained."  In  the  brief  discussion  of  this  report,  three 
amendments  were  proposed.  The  first  making  it  read :  "It  is 
inexpedient  to  appoint  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  stated."  The 
second  :  "This  Assembly  declines  to  appoint  a  Committee  for  the 
purpose  stated  in  the  overture,  for  the  present.''  The  third: 
"This  General  Assembly  declines  to  appoint  a  Committee  for  the 
purpose  stated."     The  paper  was  adopted  in  this  last  form. 

The  Assembly's  answers  to  both  these  papers  were  consistent 
with  its  reply  to  another  overture  (No.  50)  from  St.  Louis  Pres- 
bytery, asking  for  the  "rejection  of  propositions  looking  to  or- 
ganic union  with  the  Church  North,  because  of  the  widely  diver- 
gent  and  contradictory  views  of  the  two  bodies  on  several  most 
important  and  vital  doctrines  ;  so  that  organic  union  would  involve 
on  our  part  a  surrender  of  principle  and  a  recession  from  our 
historic  testimony  to  the  truth,  for  which  there  is  neither  occasion, 
excuse,  nor  palliation."  The  Assembly's  answer  was:  ^^The 
question  of  organic  union  is  not  to  be  entertained  as  a  subject  be- 
fore the  Church.'' 
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Some  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  because  the  Assembly 
did  not  embrace  the  opportunity  aiforded  by  the  overtures  from 
Upper  Missouri  and  St.  Louis  Presbyteries,  of  restating  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  of  our  Church,  and  the  diiferences  between  the 
two  Assemblies,  which  constitute  the  bar  to  organic  union.  Some 
think  that  the  uneasiness  in  many  minds  (caused  by  the  Atlanta 
action)  for  the  integrity  of  these  principles,  and  the  loyalty  of  our 
Church  to  them,  made  it  the  duty  of  our  Assembly  to  reaffirm 
and  plant  the  Church  more  firmly  upon  them.  All  this  Avas 
thought  of  and  fully  discussed  in  Committee  and'in  private  con- 
ference with  leading  men  of  various  shades  of  opinion.  Such  a 
statement  was  determined  upon  at  one  time,  and  was  finally 
abandoned  for  reasons  given  below.  We  give  an  outline  of  the 
proposed  detailed  statement  of  obstacles  which  was  privately  en- 
dorsed by  leading  "fraternalists  and  anti-fraternalists,"  as  they 
are  called.  To  the  St.  Louis  paper  the  following  was  proposed : 
"In  response  to  the  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis, 
anent  organic  union,  this  Assembly  judges  such  union  to  be  im- 
possible, not  only  for  the  reason  assigned  by  said  Presbytery,  but 
because  the  divergence  between  the  two  Churches,  as  to  the  exclu- 
sively spiritual  functions  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  Northern  Assembly  ''an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
organic  union." 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  proposed  answer  to  the  over- 
ture from  Upper  Missouri :  "The  union  of  the  two  Assemblies  is 
impossible,  because  of — 

"1st.  Fundamental  differences  as  to  the  functions  of  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

"2d.  Our  Books  of  Church  Order  and  Discipline  are  different. 

"3rd.  The  change  in  our  executive  agencies  would  work  evil. 

"4th.  There  is  a  contrariety  in  theological  opinion  tind  biblical 
criticism. 

"5th.  The  absorption  of  our  Church  into  a  larger  and  richer 
body,  would  be  sure  to  work  us  injury. 

"6th.  Union  with  the  Church  North  w^ould  be  certain  to  cause 
division  among  ourselves,  which  would  be  schism,  and  this  is  sin. 

"7th.  The  act  of  the  Northern  Church,  in  embodying  in  their 
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Digest  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  Walnut  Street  Church  case  (Watson- Johns)  as  the  rule  to 
govern  the  property  of  the  Church." 

The  above  were  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  unanimous  views  of 
the  Assembly.  They  were  not  expressed,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons : 

1.  Such  a  statement  had  been  made  so  often,  and  the  points 

were  so  well  known,  that  it  was  now  unnecessary. 

2.  The  Assembly,  in  answer  to  overtures  (Nos.  44,  47,  etc.), 
had  already  stated  that  our  Church,  in  entering  upon  friendly 
relations  with  the  Church  North,  meant  to  do  so  on  the  unmodi- 
fied basis  of  the  Atlanta  proposal,  ''^receding  from  no  principle;'' 
therefore  standing  on  the  same  old  ground. 

3.  In  answer  to  overture  No.  51,  the  Assembly  had  just  de- 
clared that  the  question  of  organic  union  was  not  even  to  be  en- 
tertained as  a  subject  before  the  Church.  The  reply  was  made 
more  emphatic  by  its  brevity,  implying  that  the  reasons  were  too 
patent  and  well  known  to  need  recital. 

4.  It  was  felt  that,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  the  Assembly  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  necessary  documents  to  make  a  complete 
detailed  statement  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all. 


JUDICIAL  CASES. 

There  were  two  judicial  cases  before  the  Assembly,  viz.  : 
1st.  The  appeal  of  Mr.  W.  S.   Turner  against  the  Synod  of 
Georgia,  which  was  tried  by  a  Commission,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  Synod  sustained. 

2d.  The  appeal  of  Rev.  W.  McKay  from  an  action  of  the 
Synod  of  Georgia.  Both  the  legal  points  and  the  merits  of  this 
case  involve  interesting  questions.  The  facts  are  :  In  1881,  the 
Presbytery 'of  Macon  adopted  the  following  paper:  '•''Resolved, 
That  from  this  time  Presbytery  will  regard  any  use  of  Sabbath 
railway  trains  by  its  members,  to  fill  preaching  appointments  or 
for  any  other  purpose  or  on  any  other  plea,  as  an  infraction  of 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  and  will  deal  with  it  accordingly." 
Mr.  McKay  complained  to  Synod,  alleging  this  action  to  be  un- 
scriptural  and  injurious  to  his  rights.     Synod  dismissed  the  "com- 
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'plaint,''  as  not  coming  under  that  term,  as  defined  in  Rules  of 
Discipline,  Chap.  13.,  Sec.  4.  The  judgment  of  Synod  was 
reversed,  and  the  case  remanded,  with  directions  that  the  question 
be  tried  on  its  merits. 

Col.  Mynatt  defended  Synod's  action,  saying  that  a  complaint 
can  be  taken  only  from  a  '•''decision  ;''  that  Mr.  McKay  complained 
of  what  he  called  a  "legislative  act,"  but  what  was  really  a  mere 
* 'admonition,"  which  Presbytery  had  a  right  to  utter,  and  against 
which  complaint  could  not  lie.  There  had  been  no  "decision"  to 
complain  of,  and  Mr.  McKay  should  wait  till  Presbytery  tried  to 
enforce  its  action  before  he  complained.  He  was  not  aggrieved 
or  injured,  and  hence  had  no  right  of  "complaint."  If  Mr. 
McKay  thought  Presbytery's  action  irregular,  he  should  have 
had  it  corrected  through  Synod's  power  to  review  and  control  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  below.  ' 

Rev.  Dr.  D.  0.  Davies  (chairman  of  the  Judicial  Committee), 
Rev.  J.  L.  Rogers  and  Rev.  R.  S.  McAllister  replied,  showing 
clearly  that  a  complaint  can  lie  against  any  act  or  deliverance  of  a 
court,  judicial  or  m  thesi  ;  that  these  acts  are  ''''decisions,''  in  such 
a  sense  that  when  a  man  feels  aggrieved  by  them,  as  detrimental 
to  truth,  or  injurious  to  himself,  he  can  complain,  and  the  upper 
court  must  hear  the  complaint  and  decide  whether  there  is  a  real 
grievance.  i 

Dissent  has  been  expressed  from  the  Assembly's  action  in  this 
case ;  but  it  was  clearly  constitutional.  The  law  declares  :  "Any 
member  of  the  Church,  submitting  to  its  authority,  may  complain 
against  every  species  of  decision  except  where  a  party  against 
whom  a  decision  is  rendered  takes  his  appeal  against  it;"  which 
means  that  when  a  party  in  a  judicial  trial  appeals  from  the  ver- 
dict of  the  court,  he  is  then  debarred  from  complaining  ;  but  in 
all  other  cases,  judicial  or  otherwise,  a  complaint  may  lie.  The 
power  of  review  and  control  carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  the 
superior  court  deci,ding  on  the  regularity  of  everything  done  by 
the  lower  ;  and  a  ''''complaint"  of  any  action  whatever  is  virtually 
a  special  call  of  attention  by  the  complainant  to  some  particular 
proceeding  as  irregular,  wrong,  or  grievous  to  himself.  A  com- 
plaint particularises  and  emphasises  some  action  of  the  lower 
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courts  as  demanding  the  scrutiny  andjudgment  of  the  higher,  and 
by  so  doing  increases  the  already  existing  obligation  to  examine 
into  its  legality.  All  non-appealable  questions  or  decisions  can  be 
carried  up  by  complaint.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  principle  that 
complaints  could  only  lie  against  "judicial  cases."  Mr.  McKay's 
Presbytery  said  :  "If  you  ride  on  a  Sunday,  we  will  punish  you." 
Mr.  McKay,  thinking  they  meant  what  they  said,  complained.  This 
decision  was  Presbytery's  interpretation  of  the  Sabbath  law,  which, 
as  thus  interpreted,  was  to  be  the  basis  of  a  trial  in  case  Mr.  McKay 
went  contrary  to  it.  Whether  the  action  was  right  or  wrong,  the 
complaint  should  have  been  heard. 

-  V  CONSTITUTIONAL   AMENDMENTS.    '      • 

I.  An  amendment  to  Chap.  IV.,  Sec.  IL,  Par.  6,  empowering 
foreign  evangelists  to  ordain  "other  evangelists,"  was  sent  down 
to  the  Presbyteries.  (Assembly  Minutes,  p.  60,  should  read  Par. 
6,  instead  of  Par.  7.)  Dr.  Bullock  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures'  report,  that  Drs.  Peck  and 
Lefevre  be  appointed  a  committee  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly. 
This  substitute  was  vigorously  supported  by  Dr.  Bullock,  and  also 
by  Dr.  J.  L.  Wilson  and  llev.  E.  Lane,  of  Brazil,  who  were  in- 
vited to  give  their  views.  The  drift  of  their  arguments  was,  that 
the  committee  would  understand  and  digest  the  matter  more  thor- 
oughly than  the  Presbyteries,  because  they  had  carefully  studied 
it.  A  new  chapter  on  the  evangelist  was  needed.  The  granting 
of  such  power  to  inexperienced  young  missionaries  would  be  dan- 
gerous. It  might  be  abused  and  mislead  the  heathen  as  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Presbyterian  Government,  and  would 
develop  into  Prelacy  or  Congregationalism.  This  power  was  un- 
necessary for  the  practical  work  of  missions,  as  the  power  ordain- 
ing could  and  should  always  be  exercised  jointly. 

On  the  other  side.  Dr.  Alexander  Martin,  Rev.  J.  W.  Flinn, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Smyth,  and  Rev.  G.  Nash  Mortoo,  (missionary  from 
Brazil,  who  was  invited  to  speak,)  urged  that  the  question  had 
now  been  before  the  Church  for  seven  years.  Our  ablest  men  in 
one  committee  after'  another  had  failed  to  agree  in  their  views. 
Decided  steps  ought    to   be  taken  to  bring   this  subject  to  a 
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speedy  issue.  A  new  committee  would  only  bring  in  rival  re- 
ports, as  this  very  Assembly  had  witnessed.  The  necessities  of 
the  mission  work  demanded  a  settlement  of  the  question.  The 
Presbyteries  must  finally  act,  if  the  law  was  to  be  changed,  and 
all  that  had  been  said,  or  was  yet  to  be  said,  on  the  subject 
could  be  brought  before  them,  so  that  their  action  might  be  intel-, 
ligent.  The  missionaries  should  act  together  when  possible,  as  a 
matter  of  expediency.  But  their  delegated  powers  as  evangelists 
made  each  one  a  quasi  condensed  Presbytery. 

The  matter  was  remitted  to  the  Presbyteries  as  the  shortest 
and  safest  way  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  without  the  Assembly 
committing  itself  to  either  of  the  conflicting  views  that  have  been 
presented  in  various  numbers  of  this  Review.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Presbyteries  will  appoint  able  committees  to  consider  the 
subject,  and  that  all  who  have  written  on  it  will  lay  before  them 
all  the  data  necessary  to  bring  about  a  wise  decision,  whether  it 
be  to  adopt  the  proposed  amendment,  or  add  a  new  chapter  on 
the  evangelist.  '*    .    -         ;    :   A    :     «    *  it 

II.  An  amendment  in  aswer  to  an  overture  from  Mecklenburg 
Presbytery  was  unanimously  adopted  without  debate,  to  limit  the 
Assembly's  power  to  "correspond,  cooperate,  and  go  into  organic 
union  with  other  Churches,"  by  making  it  necessary  for  two- ; 
thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  relationship 
in  question  before  the  matter  was  settled.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment, of  course,  is  not  meant  to  prohibit  the  Assembly  from  re- 
plying to  a  simple  message  or  communication  from  another  body 
touching  some  specific  matter  that  requires  immediate  attention. 
The  object  is  to  limit  the  Assembly  in  concluding  formal  treaties 
or  agreements  of  comity  with  other  bodies,  just  as  its  power  (in  the 
same  paragraph)  is  limited  in  taking  other  bodies  under  its  juris- 
diction. 

Changes  in  the  Constitution  can  only  be  made  with  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries ;  and  as  new  relationships  with 
other  Churches  may  logically  result  in  constitutional  changes,  the 
Presbyteries  should  have  a  controlling  voice  in  determining  them. 
Besides,  such  a  law  will  lead  to  a  careful  study  of  the  history, 
polity,  and  doctrines  of  other  bodies  with  whom  official  relations 
are  proposed. 
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''  In  making  treaties  or  in  conducting  regular  official  negotiations 
the  Assembly  is  simply  the  agent  of  a  sovereign,  and  that  sove- 
reign is  the  whole  Church,  whose  collective  voice  is  expressed  in 
the  Presbyteries.  The  treaty  belongs  rightfully  to  the  sovereign, 
and  unless  the  agent's  functions  in  this  matter  be  limited,  some 
future  Assembly,  under  a  rash  momentary  impulse,  may  commit 
the  Church  to  measures  which  she  would  not  endorse,  and  which 
might  result  in  great  confusion  and  strife.  It  is  the  Assembly's 
business  as  agent  to  conduct  correspondence,  etc.,  but  it  is  for  the 
ivhole  Church  to  decide  with  whom,  and  on  what  terms,  it  shall 
be  conducted.  ,  ;  -     r        ■      ;  .     •  c    .  -  _. 

III.  All  the  Presbyteries  were  requested  to  send  up  distinct 
answer  to  the  following  question:  "Shall  Chapter  VII.  of  the 
Form  of  Government  be  amended  by  adding  a-  third  Section  to. 
read  as  follows :  '  Amendments  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to 
the  Catechisms  of  this  Church,  may  be  made  only  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  one  Assembly,  the  concurrence  of  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  the  enactment  of  the  same  by  a 
subsequent  Assembly.'  "  This  proposal  was  almost  unanimously 
adopted.  Speeches  were  made  in  favor  by  Rev.  Messrs.  N.  M. 
Woods,  J.  W.  Flinn,  S.  B.  Campbell,  Col.  Aiken,  Judge  Arm- 
strong, and  Rev.  Drs.  Bracken  and  Smoot.  Rev.  T.  P.  Epes 
wanted  two-thirds  majority  in  three-fourths  of  the  Presbyteries 
in  order  to  amend  the  Confession.  The  drift  of  the  discussion 
was  that  the  Confession  is  amendable  ;  the  mode  of  amending 
should  be  made  difficult;  that  we  should  be  especially  conserva- 
tive in  matters  binding  the  conscience,  making  changes  only  when 
the  sentiment  in  favor  thereof  is  nearly  universal ;  that  the 
Presbyteries,  as  the  prime  law-making  bodies,  had  chief  control 
in  such  questions.  Messrs.  Woods  and  Flinn  held  that  the  adopt- 
ing act  of  1788  was  still  in  force,  and  that  we  already  have  a  law 
for  amending  the  Confession. 

Several  remarks  are  proper  here : 

1.  There  are  always  five  classes  in  voting  on  proposed  amend- 
ments: (1)  Those  who  vote  "Yes."  (2)  Those  who  vote  "No."  (3) 
Those  who  vote  indeterminately  by  suggesting  something  else 
than   the   distinct   proposal.     (4)  Some/«27  to  vote.     (5)  Some 
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fail,  by  accident  or  carelessness,  to  send  up  their  vote  to  the  As- 
sembly. Of  these,  only  two  classes  are  generally  counted,  viz., 
those  voting  either  "Yes"  or  "No."  The  others  are  left  out  as 
against  the  amendment,  which  is  neither  correct  nor  fair.  When 
there  is  neither  a  constitutional  majority  for  or  against  an  amend- 
ment, the  Presbyteries  not  voting,  or  voting  indeterminately, 
should  be  ordered  to  vote,  and  there  should  be  time  enough  taken 
to  secure  a  categorical  answer  from  all  the  Presbyteries.  Perhaps 
a  still  better  rule  would  be  to  count  the  nilent  voter  with  the  ma- 
jority, and  leave  thie  indeterminate  votes  altogether  out  of  the 
count.     ,^  :  V 

2.  The  rule  for  amending  the  Confession,  which  was  made  part 
of  the  "adopting  act",  of  1788,  was  never .,fQrn;ially  inserted  in 
any  of  our  printed  standards. 

3.  The  mode  of  amending  the  Confession  is  a  provi^on  of  or- 
der, and  it  is  no  part  of  our  creed.  It  belongs  to  our  system  of 
polity  or  government — not  to  our  doctrine.  The  matter  of  our 
creed  is  eternal  Scripture  truth ;  the  formulation  of  it,  or  modifica- 
tion of  its  form,  is  a  governmental  act. 

4.  The  provision  of  1788  has  never  been  repealed.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Confession  be  amendable,  under  any  specific  constitu- 
tional rule,  it  is  this  old  one.  And  as  such  a  law  is  a  provision 
of  order,  its  place  is  in  our  "Book  of  Order."      '.'  h  .  -i 

5.  To  transfer  this  rule  from  the  adopting  act  of  1788  to  our 
Book,  or  to  amend  it,  requires  a  vote  of  only  a  majority  of  the 
Presbyteries. 

6.  If  the  proposed  three-fourths  rule,  which  is  virtually  an 
amendment  to  the  old  unrepealed  tworthirds  rule,  is  not  adopted,, 
the  Confession  will  remain  amendable  under  the  adopting  act. 
For,  while  not  incorporated  into  our  present  law,  the  fact  that  a 
diff'erent  mode  of  amending  was  rejected  by  the  framers  of  our 
new  Book,  proves  that  it  was  their  intention  to  let  the  old  law 
remain  in  force.  No  creed  or  symbol  framed  by  man  can  be 
changeless.  The  power  of  creed-formation  or  adoption,  and  of 
creed-amendment,  go  together  and  imply  each  other.  The  Church 
is  not  the  creator  of  the  facts  on  which  her  creed  rests,  but  her 
creed  is*  her  interpretation  of  these  facts,  and  with  varying  view- 
points and  increasing  light  it  may  change.     , 
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7.  The  repeal  of  the  ''Deceased  Wife's  Sister"  clause  is  al- 
ready a  virtually  accomplished  fact.  The  next  Assembly  will 
be  constitutionally  bound  to  count  the  votes  of  Presbyteries  on  this 
subject  under  the  old  unrepealed  two-thirds  rule.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  have  voted  for  its  repeal.  They 
did  so  on  two  assumptions:  (1)  The  Confession  is  amendable 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  (2)  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  it  was  amendable  according  to  the  specific  mode  of  1788. 

8.  The  law  concerning  the  mode  of  amending  the  Confession 
should  not  be  made  amendable  in  the  same  way  that  the  other 
parts  of  the  Book  of  Order  are  capable  of  change;  but  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Confession  itself  is  amendable. 

Our  work  as  reviewer  has  been  very  imperfectly  done.  The 
Lexington  Assembly  was  worthy  of  a  better  pen  and  a  stronger 
hand  to  state  and  weigh  its  actions.  As  Dr.  Pryor  said,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  vote  of  thanks  for  his  justice  and  kindness  as  Mode- 
rator, "  There  never  has  been,  since  the  first  Assembly,  a  more 
important  one  than  this,  and  one  intrusted  with  more  important 
duties,  which  have  been  well  performed  by  a  conscientious  body 
of  men."  The  most  important  questions  were  settled  in  such  a 
way  as  to  win  the  endorsement  of  the  Church.  The  Assembly 
was  a  conservative,  yet  a  wisely  progressive  body  of  men.  In  all 
the  great  questions  discussed,  the  leaders  represented  the  vigor 
and  vim  of  youth,  the  strength  of  manhood,  and  the  wisdom  of 
age.  1 1  was  a  busy  Assembly.  It  was  a  body  of  representatives, 
who  felt  it  was  their  duty  to  work  for  the  interests  of  the  Church 
and  the  honor  of  her  King.  J.  Wm.  Flinn. 
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The  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  while  not  altogether  so  difficult  ap 
"the  Song  of  Songs,"  has  yet  proved  a  great  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  incautious  and  injudicious  commentators.  This  new 
work'  is  by  a  learned  and  able  man.  The  .current  opinion  is 
favored  that  Solomon's  name  is  assumed  by  a  late  (but  canonical) 
writer,  much  as  Cato's  is  similarly  employed  in  two  of  the  com- 
positions of  Cicero.  The  "Pessimism'  of  Kohheleth  is  com- 
pared and  contrasted  with  that  of  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann. 
After  a  tempestuous  struggle  (that  is  wpnderfuUy  portrayed),  the 
agitated  mind  of  the  preacher  sinks  to  rest  in  humble  faith  and 
piety.  The  new  Commentary  to  the  Corinthians  '^  is  undoubtedly 
in  tlie  main  a  sound  and  good  one,  though  not  without  salient 
faults.  "Baptism  for  the  Dead"  (referred  to  at  XV.,  e.  g.),  is 
supposed  to  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  appearance  in 
the  Christian  assembly  of  a  friend  who  confesses  Christ  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  a  death-bed  convert.  We  have  already 
signalised  the  announcement  of  the  "Pulpit  Commentary."^  A 
well-known  scholar  has  privately  assured  us  of  its  decided  homi- 
letical  usefulness.  The  volume  on  Genesis  has  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament  from  the  fascinating  but  superficial 
and  misleading  pen  of  Archdeacon  Farrar.  This  is  also  largely 
and  distinctly  homiletical  in  its  character.  The  great  errors  of 
the  sermons  on  "Eternal  Love"  are  here  again  and  ao;ain  reiter- 

'The  Book  of  Kohheleth,  commonly  called  Ecclesiastegi,  considered  in 
relation  to  Modern  Criticism  and  to  the  Doctrines  of  Modern  Pessimism  : 
with  a  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  and  a  Revised  Translation. 
The  Donnellan  Lectures  for  1880-81.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  H.Wright, 
D.  D.     London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.     8vo.,  pp.,xxiv.,  516. 

^  A  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  By  Joseph 
Agar  Beet.     1882.     Small  8vo.,  pp.  542.     London  :  Ibid. 

'  The  Pulpit  Commentary.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  J.  M.  Spence, 
M.  A.,  and  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Exell.  Genesis.  Exposition  and  Ho- 
miletics  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whitelaw,  M.  A.  Eighth  English  Edi- 
tion. Pp.  xviii.,  xlvi.,  xviii.,  xii.,  vi.,  543.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F. 
Randolph  &  Co. 
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ated.  The  volume  on  "Exodus,"  *  is  from  the  conservative  hand 
of  Canon  Rawlinson,  who,  when  not  occupied  on  the  race  ques- 
tion, may  commonly  be  followed  as  a  safe  guide.  The  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  fully  and  cogently  maintained. 
Professor  Kellogg's  argument  about  the  Chosen  People'^  is  marked 
by  that  writer's  special  knowledge,  as  well  as  by  his  recognised 
ingenuity  and  piety.  Dr.  Killen's  admirable  volume^  on  the 
history  of  the  first *ages  of  the  Church  after  apostolic  times,  has 
not  been  unduly  lauded  in  these  columns  ;  perhaps  not  lauded  up 
to  the  full  measure  of  its  deserts.  It  is  refreshing  (in  the  way 
of  novelty)  to  peruse  a  glowing  encomium  of  the  Papacy.  Such 
rs  "The  Chair  of  Peter."*  The  historical  side  of  Romanism  is 
one  of  its  weakest  sides.  '  History,  in  its  application  to  this  sub- 
ject, is  the  spear  of  Ithuriel.  The  life  of  the  great  missionary" 
is  fittingly  told  by  his  son,  and  is  likely  to  replace  the  earlier  and 
less  attractive  biography  by  Wayland.  In  the  April  number  of 
this  Review  we  made  a  brief  and  very  inadequate  mention  of  the 
startling  work  by  Mr.  Howison.^  We  then  remarked  upon  its 
suggestive  title,  and  congratulated  the  amiable  and  respected 
author  on  his  reappearance  in  the  field  of  letters.  Whether  he 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  promulgation  of  the  views  set  forth 

^Exodua.  Exposition  and  Floiniletics  by  the  Rev.  George  Rawlin- 
son, M.  A.  Two  volumes.   Third  edition.  Pp.  xxxix.,  ix.,  348,  405.  Ibid. 

''The  Jews:  or,  Prediction  and  Fulfilmeat.  An  Argument  for  the 
Times.  By  Samuel  H.  Kellogg,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Allegheny,  Penn.  New  York:  1883.  12mo.,  pp.  279. 
Ibid. 

^  The  Ancient  Church  •,  its  History,  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Constitu- 
tion, traced  for  the  first  three  hundred  years.  By  W.  D.  Killen,  D.  D. 
A  hew  edition,  carefully  revised,  with  a  Preface  by  John  Hall,  D.  D. 
New  York.     Ibid. 

*  The  Chair  of  Peter :  or,  the  Papacy  Considered  in  its  Institution, 
Development,  and  Organisation,  and  in  the  Benefits  which,  for  over 
eighteen  centuries,  it  has  conferred  on  Mankind.  By  John  Nicholas 
Murphy.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.  1883.  New  York: 
Scribner  &  Welford. 

*  The  Life  of  Adoniram  Judson.  By  his  son,  Edward  Judson.  New 
York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

®  "God  and  Creation."  By  Robert  Reid  Howison.  West  &  Johnson, 
Richmond,  Va. 
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in  this  book  is  another  matter.  We  stated  before  that  the  author 
claimed  that  these  views,  though  unusual,  were,  in  his  judgment, 
not  opposed  to  the  system  of  doctrine  inculcated  in  our  standards. 
Whether  this  pretension  can  be  succesfully  sustained,  may  be 
determined  in  the  light  of  the  statement  that  the  author,  whilst 
disclaiming  Manicheism  or  Gnosticism  in  any  form,  yet  avows 
and  makes  fundamental  to  his  scheme  that  doctrine  of  theological 
dualism  which  involves  the  eternity  of  matter ;  and  thus,  though 
leaving  the  teleological  argument  for  certain  attributes  of  a 
divine  being  unaffected,  destroys  at  one  blow  the  whole  founda- 
tion of  the  cosmological  argument  (at  least  as  ordinarily  pre- 
sented) for  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  requires  a  thorough 
rehabilitation  of  the  so-called  "Calvinistic"  creed.  A  more  honest 
and  sincere  inquirer  after  truth  does  not  live  ;  but  we  sadly  fear 
that  Mr.  Howison  has  thrown  away  his  apt  reasoning,  his  wide 
reading,  and  fine  literary  attainments  and  expertness,  in  the  chase 
of  an  alluring  but  elusive  and  ensnaring  tKeodicy.  The  Critique 
of  Design — Arguments,  ^  is  partly  historic  and  partly  critical. 
It  is  sound  on  the  argument  from  order,  but  fatally  erroneous  on 
the  argument  from  the  indications  of  purpose.  Dr.  McLane^ 
treads  in  the  footsteps  of  John  Young  and  Bushnell  in  their 
theory  of  the  atonement.  On  this  point  his  view  resembles,  if  it 
does  not  essentially  coincide  with,  that  of  the  Socinians.  Dr. 
Cheever's  characteristically  quaint  title  ^  points  (obscurely  enough) 
to  the  Bible  as  the  only  sure  and  authoritative  rule  of  human 
faith  and  conduct.  He  is  intense,  logical,  original ;  full  of  old- 
fashioned  marrowy  godliness,  but  equally  so,  too,  of  whimsies 
and  crotchets,  which  sometimes  loom  up  in  fanatical  proportions. 
Dr.  Mcllvaine's  valuable  work  on  the  same  general  subject,  "*  has 

^Critique  of  Design — Arguments.  By  L.  E.  Hicks,  Denison  University, 
Granville,  0.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1883. 

*The  Cross  in  the  Light  of  To-day.  By  W.  W.  McLane,  D.  D.,  'H  CW 
£(l>avepud7f,  etc.,  1  John  i.  2.     Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  1883. 

'God's  Timepiece  for  Man's  Eternity.  By  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Cheever, 
D.  D.     Armstrongs. 

*The  Wisdom  of  Holy  Scripture,  with  Practical  Reference  to  Sceptical 
Objections.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Mcllvaine,  D.  D.  1  Vol.,  crown  8vo., 
$2.50.     Ch.  Scribner's  Sons. 
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already  been  noticed  with  favor  in  thege  pages.  The  "Sam- 
uel Johnson"^  here  named  is  not  the  dictator  of  Bow  Street, 
but  a  sort  of  recluse  priest  of  New  England  transcendental- 
ism. In  habit  like  Thoreau,  in  sentiments  he  resembled  Em- 
erson. In  method,  he  seems  to  have  been  nearer  of  kin  to 
Parker.  Where  his  fantastic  theological  notions  are  not  ob- 
truded, his  writings  are  often  as  acceptable  as  they  are  able. 
Dr.  Watson's  valuable  book  on  Kant  is  appropriately  followed 
up  by  a  valuable  exposition  of  the  transcendental  school  that 
succeeded  immediately  upon  the  subjective  Idealism  of  Fichte.,^ 
German  Idealism  is,  in  all  its  forms,  almost  unintelligible  to  the 
English  mind  that  has  not  been  specially  tutored  for  the  purpose. 
The  author  of  the  "Characteristics"  ^  was  a  genteel,  high-bred  man 
of  the  world.  His  infidelity  was  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and 
was  simply  deistical.  His  style  would  now  be  regarded  as  prolix 
and  tumid,  but  was  gracefully  adapted  to  the  manners  of  the 
time.  His  friend  and  admirer,  Hutcheson,  had  more  earnestness 
and  equal  vigor,  but  considerably  less  to  recommend  him  in  a  lite- 
rary point  of  view.  He  took  a  far  higher  view  of  conscience  than 
Shaftesbury  did,  allowing  to  it  the  position  of  a  special  moral 
sense.  .        .  ,.  •   .,  ;  ■•..:;, 

We  welcome  the  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence*  as  so  far  the  most  im- 
portant historic  biography  of  the  day.  John  Lawrence  was  a 
Scotch-Irishman;  first  served  under  the  East  India  Company; 
afterwards  organised  and  governed  the  Punjaub,  and  finally  became 
Viceroy  of  India.  His  chief  title  to  fame  is  the  heroic  and  suc- 
cessful part  he  took  in  suppressing  the  Sepoy  rebellion  of  1857. 

'Lectures,  Essays,  and  Sermons.  By  Samuel  Johnson,  author  of 
Oriental  Religions,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Samuel  Longfellow.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1883.     8vo.,  pp.  466. 

■^Schelling's  Transcendental  Idealism.  A  Critical  Exposition.  By 
John  Watson,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada.  Pp.  25L  Chicago  :  S. 
C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

^Shaftesbury  &  Hutcheson.  By  Thomas  Fowler.  G.  P,  Putnam's 
Sons.     8vo,  pp.  240. 

*Life  of  Lord  Lawrence.     By  R.  Bosworth  Smith.     2  Vols.,  Svo.,  pp. 
484,  567.  (Price,  15.00.)     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1883. 
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The  story  of  this  manly  and  chivalrous,  no  less  than  memorable^ 
career  is  excellently  told  by  the  author  of  a  recent  work  on  Islam. 
Since  Mr.  Greorge's  brilliant  little  work  entitled  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  in  which  the  essential  principle  of  Communism  has 
received  its  most  plausible  defence,  hardly  a  single  book  on  this 
general  class  of  subjects  has  appeared  that  is  said  to  possess  great- 
er interest  than  that  of  Mr.  Moody  on  "Land  and  Labor."  ^ 

The  great  book  on  the  soi  disant  "Nihilism"  is  "Underground 
Russia."  ^  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  sentiments,  there  can 
be  no  two  opinions  as  to  its  eminent  readableness.  Sir  James 
Stephen's  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England^  (to  which 
we' directed  our  readers  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Review,  is 
one  of  the  few  books  that  give  their  authors  lasting  fame.  It  is 
voluminous,  and  is  niade  up  of  two  elements  throughout,  viz.,  the 
speculative  (and  critical)  and  the  historic.  The  light  this  work 
sheds  on  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  is  exceeded  by  the  light 
it  sheds  on  the  changes  in  English  life  and  modes  of  thought. 
Mr.  Amos's  treatise  on  Politics  *  is  said  to  go  over  the  whole 
ground  covered  by  the  writers  from  Aristotle  to  Gladstone,  and 
to  touch  on  all  the  questions — however  briefly  and  imperfectly — 
which  they  have  considered.  Charles  Edward  Appleton^  was  an 
eminent  scholar  and  metaphysician.  There  surely  could  not 
have  been  a  broader  churchman  amongst  the  English  clergy.  He 
was  a  Hegelian.     He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  "Academy." 

Sidgwick   is  a  disciple  of  Mill :  but  his  commentary^  on  his 

*  Land  and  Labor  in  the  United  States.  By  William  Godwin  Moody. 
1  Vol.,  12mo.,  $1.50.     Ibid.   '      .•;;..-;:■■:.-      vi,,«::.  .>:■:-.- ;*..;^.|;    ■ 

*  Undero;round  Russia.  Revolutionary  Profiles  and  Sketches  from 
Life.  By  Stepniak,  formerly  Editor  o^  Zemliai  Volia  (Land  and  Liber- 
ty). With  a  Preface  by  Peter  Lavroff.  Translated  from  the  Italian.  I 
Vol.,  12  mo.,  $1.25.     Ibid. 

^A  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Enjj^land.  By  Sir  James  Fitz- 
janies  Stephen,  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Queen's  Bench 
Division.     London  and  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co,  1883.     3  Vols. 

*  The  Science  of  Politics.  By  Sheldon  Amos.  [International  Scien- 
tific Series.]     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1883. 

*Dr.  Appleton  :  His  Life  and  Literary  Relics.  By  John  A.  Appleton, 
M.  A.,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Marks,  Staplefield,  Sussex;  and  A.  H.  Sayce, 
Professor  of  Comparative  Philology,  Oxford.     London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

^  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy.     By  Henry  Sidgwick,  author 
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master  is  said  to  be,  though  far  from  popular,  to  an  expert  liter- 
ally indispensable.  The  crisis  during  which  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
at  the  head  of  American  affairs  was  one  of  signal  importance  in 
American  annals.  The  temperate  biography  by  Mr.  Curtis  ^  ex- 
plains much  that  was  before  difficult  to  understand  in  regard  to 
the  views  and  motives  and  actions  of  a  number  of  persons  who  fig- 
ured prominently  at  that  epoch.  Lord  Gower's  blood  relationship 
to  many  of  the  highest  peers  in  England,  added  to  his  literary 
accomplishments,  makes  his  gossiping  reminiscences^  one  of  the 
most  palatable  books  of  the  sort  (though  in  another  way)  since 
Greville's  memoirs.  Jean  Jacques  is  coming  into  note  again,  and 
we  fear  coming  into  greater  favor.^  For  ourselves  (if  we  must 
make  a  choice),  we  decidedly  prefer  the  cynical  author  of  the 
"Dictionary"  and  "Zaire"  to  the  author  of  the  "Confessions," 
"Emile,"  and  "La  Nouvelle  Eloiser  Mr.  Paul's  "Sketches""* 
is  an  interesting  volume  from  a  strong  character.  In  his  Missis- 
sippi notes  Mr.  Clemens  aims  to  be  chiefly  serious.*  Unfortun- 
ately there  are  many  who  persist  in  the  imagination  that  Mr. 
Clemens  always  aims  to  be  funny.  There  is  no  lack  of  fun,  how- 
ever, in  this  his  last  book,  and  the  grave  descriptions  are  as  usual 
in  the  main  sufficiently  accurate.  The  accounts  of  SkobelefF^  re- 
mind one  of  Rodrigues  the  Cid,  of  Roland,  or  some  other  paladin 
of  romance.     He  was  superb  in  physique,  with  a  grand  forehead, 

of  "The  Methods  of  Ethics."  London  and  New  York:  Macmillan  &Co. 
1883. 

^Life  of  James  Buchanan,  Fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States. 
By  George  Ticknor  Curtis.  With  two  steel-plate  portraits.  Two  Vols., 
8vo.,  cloth,  gilt  tops  and  uncut  edges,  $6.00.     Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 

^  My,  Reminiscences.  By  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  F.  S.  A.  London  : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co. ;  New  York :  Scribner  &  Welford,  1883.  2 
Vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  422,  384. 

^Rousseau.  By  Henry  Grey  Graham.  [Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.]     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1883. 

*  Biographical  Sketches.  By  C.  Kegan  Paul.  London:  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench  &  Co.,  1883. 

*  Life  on  the  Mississippi.  By  Mark  Twain.  With  more  than  300  il- 
lustrations.    Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

®Skobeleff  and  the  Slavonic  Cause.  By  0.  K.  London:  Longmans 
&  Co.,  1883. 
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^'shaded  by  chestnut  curls,"  a  keen,  frank  eye,  a  pose  and  ex- 
pression "gallant  and  dehonnairey  He  was  as  enthusiastically 
followed  by  his  men  as  Bonaparte  or  Gustavus.  Like  Stonewall 
Jackson,  his  seeming  indifference  to  wounds  and  death  was  in 
part  calculated,  and  no  one  cared  more  for  his  troops  when  not 
in  action.  His  was  a  powerful  influence  in  advancing  and  con- 
centrating the  Pan-Slavic  tendencies  of  his  countrymen.  Skobe- 
lefl^  spoke  -English  faultlessly,  spoke  Romaic  and  other  dialects, 
read  French,  German,  Italian,  and  other  tongues,  and  was  very 
winsome  and  charming  (when  he  chose' to  be  so)  in  private.  0.  K. 
is  the  nom  de  plume  of  a  Russian  lady  and  politician. 

Mr.  Day  has  no  doubt  given  us  a  good  book  on  Spain.'  We 
have  crossed  the  ocean  with  him,  and  travelled  in  his  company 
among  the  inns  and  galleries  of  England.  M.  Filon^  (after  the 
manner  of  his  people)  has  written  a  delightful  book  that  skims 
the  surface  and  is  filled  with  unpardonable  mistakes.  Mr.  Jus- 
tin McCarthy^  is  an  Irishman ;  but  then  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  is 
also  a  "liberal."  As  Mr.  McCarthy's  "liberalism"  did  not  warp 
his  judgment,  or  excite  his  feelings,  in  his  history  of  contempo- 
rary England;  so  his  Irish  blood  has  not,  so  far  as  it  appears, 
affected  his  character  for  fairness  in  his  narrative  of  Irish  events. 
M.  Bo  vet  is  full  of  reverential  fervor,  and  being  in  addition  a 
trustworthy  repository  of  facts  and  recollections,  and  of  local  de- 
scriptions, he  offers  us  in  his  work  on  the  East*  the  best  corrective 
to  "The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress."  The  introduction  is  by  that 
ripe  scholar.  Dr.  Godet.  Mr.  Ruggles's  "German  seen  without 
Spectacles,"^    has  been  laughed  at  as   "near-sighted"    and  in 

^  From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Sketches  of  Places 
in  Spain.     By  Henry  Day.     12mo.,  cloth  extra,  $1.50. 

■■'  Histoire  de  la  .LitUrature  Anglaise.  Par  Augustin  Filon.  Paris, 
1883:  New  York:  F.  W.Christern. 

'An  Outline  of  Irish  History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
Day.  By  Justin  H.  McCarthy.  Baltimore :  Jno.  Murphy  &  Co.,  1883. 
12mo.,  pp.  134. 

*Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Phoenicia — A  Visit  to  the  Sacred  Lands.  By 
F^lix  Bovet.  Translated  by  W.  H.  Lyttleton,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Ha2;ley 
and  Canon  of  Oloucester.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author, 
by  Prof.  F.  Godet,  D.  D.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1883. 

^Germany  seen  without  Spectacles.  By  Henry  Ruggles.  Boston:  Lee 
&  Shepard,  1883. 
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reality,  has  no  great  claim  upon  the  notice  of  well-informed  men 
and  women.  Its  principal  vice  is  that  of  judging  manners  and 
customs  on  the  continent  of  Europe  from  the  view-point  of  the 
Northern  States  of  America.  Everything  by  any  of  the  Hares 
is  worth  reading  and  pondering ;  but  the  later  works  of  "Augus- 
tus" are  not  much  more  than  a  skilful  digest  of  guide-books.^ 

The  older  of  these  two  botanists^  knew  Jussieu  and  De  Can- 
dolle,  and  by  the  aid  here  afforded  him  has  completed  his  monu- 
mental work  on  the  flora  of  Kew.  As  Robert  Browning  has  been 
styled  the  poet's  poet,  so  has  Bach  been  called  the  musician's 
musician.^  Bach  is  himself  perhaps  the  greatest  of  ^11  the  musi- 
cians ;  certainly  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Wagner)  the  most 
original  and  influential,  and  is  daily  growing  in  favor  with  the 
most  discerning  critics.  Dr.  Poole's  biography  of  him  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  done.  One  of  the  most  gifted  of  novel-writers, 
and  masters  of  French  style  of  our  day,  here  essays  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  the  time  out  of  the  columns  of  a  great  foreign 
periodical.^  It  is  needless  to  state  that  where  the  shadow  of  the 
grim  German  Chancellor  has  not  projected  itself  too  darkly  over 
the  reflections  of  this  brilliant  vet  cautious  writer,  he  has  fur- 
nished  forth  a  banquet  of  varied  succulence  and  nourishment.^ 

*  Cities  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  By  Au^^ustus  J.  C.  Hare.  Geo. 
Routledge  &  Sons.     1  Vol.  8vo. 

^  Genera  Plantarvm  ad  Exemplaria  imprimis  in  Herhariis  Kewensihus 
servata  definita.  Auctoribus  G.  Bentham  et  J.  D.  Hooker.  Londoni : 
Reeve  &  Co.     3  Vols.,  imp.  8vo.,  1882-1883. 

^Sobastian  Bach.  Ry  Reginald  Lane  Poole.  Ph.  D.  [Hueffer's  ''Great 
Musicians"  Series.]     Charles  Scriljner's  Sons.  \ 

*  Hommes  et  Choses  du  Temps  Pr^.sent.  Par  Valbert.  (M.  CherbuHez 
to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Maudes.)    Paris,  1883. 

*The  Index  Guide  to  Travel  and  Art-Study  in  Europe.  By  Lafayette 
C.  Looinis,  A.  M.  With  Plans  and  Catalo,c;ues  of  the  chief  Art  Galleries, 
Maps,  Tables  of  Routes,  and  160  Illustrations.  Part  I. — Scenery,  Art 
History,  Lofjends,  and  Myths.  Part  II. — Plans  and  Cataloojues  of  the 
Art  Galleries  of  Europe.  Part  III. — Maps,  Tables,  and  Directions  for 
all  Leading  Routes  of  Travel.      I  Vol.,  16  luo.,  pp.  600,  $3.50.  . 
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Beautiful  City  and  the  King  of  Glory,  Woodbury  Davis,  897.  Ana- 
lysis of  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael.  C.  B.  Norton,  897.  First  Report 
of  the  Cotton  Planters'  Convention  of  Georgia.  Jos.  Jones,  M.  D.,898. 
Agricultural  Resources  of  Georda.  Same  Author,  898.  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence  of  John  A.  Quitman.  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  898.  Odd  Peo- 
ple.    Mayne  Reid,  899. 

Vol.  XIV. 

No.  2. — Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.   John.     Dr.  J.  IT.  A. 
VOL.  XXXV.,  NO.  1 — 4. 
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Ebrard,  349.  Calendar  of  State  Papers.  W.  Noel  Sainbury,  Esq., 
351.  A  New  Digest  of  the  Greneral  Assembly.  Wm.  E.  Moore,  352. 
Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  &c.  E.  W.  Hengstenburg,  D.  D.,  353. 
The  Beauty  of  Immanuel.  L.  J.  Halsey,  D.  D.,  354.  Words  of  Wis- 
dom Illustrated  and  Applied,  355.  Cares  and  Comforts,  355.  The 
Child's  Mission,  355.  Remarkable  Escapes  from  Peril,  355.  A 
Mother's  Prayers  Answered,  355.  Marion  Leslie,  355.  Mackerel  Will, 
356.  The  New  Parasol,  356.  Blind  Bartim^as.  W.  J.  Hoge,  D.  D., 
356.  Marcia  and  Ellen,  the  Drunkard's  Children,  357.  The  Flower  Boy 
of  the  Prairie,  357.  Sketches  from  the  History  of  Jericho,  357.  The 
Rocket,  358.  The  Jail  Bird,  358.  May  Coverly,  358.  Coins,  Medals, 
and  Seals,  Ancient  and  Modern.  W.  C.  Prime,  358.  Children's 
Picture  Book  of  Quadrupeds  and  Other  Mammalia,  359.  Children's 
Bible  Picture  Book,  359.  Stories  of  Rainbow  and  Lucky.  Jacob  Abbott, 


Vol.  XVir. 

No.  1. — D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Times  of 
Calvin,  112.  Commentary  on  Second  Epistle  of  Peter.  J.  T.  Demarest, 
D.  D.,  117.  Lange's  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scrfptures,  121.  Ecce 
Homo,  124.  Ticknor's  Life  of  William  Hickling  Prescott,  130.  The 
Maiden  and  Married  Life  of  Mary  Powell,  afterwards  Mrs.  Milton.  Miss 
Manning,  133.  The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua.  Bishop  Colenso, 
138.  A  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought  in  Reference  to  the  Christian 
Religion.     Adam  Story  Farrar,  A.  M.,  143.      ' 

No.  2.— A  List  of  Thirteen  Books  by  Mrs.  Charles,  285.  How  to 
Study  the  New  Testament.  H.  Alford,  D.  D.,  290.  The  Reformers 
and  the  Theology  of  the  Reformation.     W.  Cunningham.  D.  D.,  294. 

No.  3. — D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation,  &c.,  378.  A  Plea 
for  the  King's  English.  H.  Alford,  D.  D.,  387.  Nicodenius  with  Jesus. 
Rev.  J.  M.  P.  Otts,  391.  Historical  Theolosy.  Wm.  Cunningham,  D.  D., 
396.  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.  W.  S.  Plumer,  D.  D.  LL.D.,  415. 
The  Law  of  God.  W.  S.  Plumer,  D.  D.,  LL.D  ,  422.  Passages  in  the 
Life  of  the  Faire  Gospeller,  Mistress  Annie  Askew,  423.  Discussions 
on  thurch  Principles.     Wm.  Cunningham,  D.  D.,  429. 


Vol.  XVIIL 

No.  1. — The  Poetical  Books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Fausset  & 
Smith,  167.  Classic  Baptism.  Rev.  James  W.  Dale,  169.  The  Life  of 
Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.,  175.  Hunting  a  Home  in  Brazil.  J.  McF. 
Gaston,  M.  D.,  176.  Cyclopedia,  Biblical,  Theological.  Ecclesiastical, 
179.     New  America.     W.  H.  Dixon,  182. ' 

No.  2. — -Christocracy.  Demarest  &  Gordon,  301.  Ecce  Deus,  313. 
The  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan.  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  315.  Shaw's  Manual 
of  English  Literature,  323.  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
WuL  Swinton,  328. 
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No.  3.— Stndies  in  the  Gospels.  R.  C.  Trench,  D.  D;,  4P>3.  The 
Christ  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  W.  A.  Scott,  D.  D.,  440.  Homiletics 
and  Pastoral  Theology.     W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.,  442. 

No.  4.— The  Rock  of  Our  Salvation.  W.  S.  Pluraer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
566.  The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  568,  Jacques  Barneval,  or 
the  Days  of  the  Dragonnades,  576.  The  Negro.  Ariel,  579.  Nojoque. 
H.  R.  Helper,  579.    A  Defence  of  Virginia.    R.  L.  Dabney,  D.  D.,  589. 

Vol.  XIX. 

No.  1.— The  Person  of  Christ.  Philip  Schaflf,  D.  D.,  134.  Natural 
History.  Sanborn  Tenney,  A.  M.,  139.  Elements  of  Political  Economy. 
A.  L.  Perry,  142.     On  Both  Sides  of  the  Sea,  148. 

No.  2. — Eccc  Ecclesia,  295.  The  Book  of  Praise.  Roundell  Palmer, 
298.  The  Christian  Ministry.  Rev.  Charles  Bridij^es,  300.  Ecce  Deus- 
Homo,  302.  Memories  of  Olivet.  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.  D.,  303.  An 
Apology  for  African  Methodism.     B.  T.  Tanner,  305. 

No.  3. — Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to-:  the  Hebrews.  Wra.  Lindsay, 
D.  D.,449.  Spiritual  Progress,  450.  The  Old  Roman  World.  John 
Lord,  LL.  D.,  453.  Stephens's  Constitutional  View  of  the  Late  War, 
458.     The  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.     F.  H.  Alfriend,  461. 

No.  4. — Smyth's  Ecclesiastical  Catechism,  588.  Centurions  of  the 
Gospel.  W.  A.  Scott,  D.  D.,  595.  In  the  School-Room.  J.  S.  Hart, 
LL.  D.,  598.  Keith's  Lectures  on  Calvinistic  Doctrines,  601.  Light 
and  Truth.  H.  Bonar,  D.  D.,  604.  A  History  of  the  New  School. 
S.  J.  Baird,  D.  D.,  G05. 


.  Vol.  XX.     ■  ■ 

No.  1. — Ewer's  Protestantism  a  Failure,  121.  Ten  years  on  the  Eu- 
phrutes.  Rev.  C.  H.  Wheeler,  427.  The  Negro  at  Home.  Lindlcy 
Spring,  131.  James's  Earnest  Ministry,  137.  Greater  Britain.  C  W. 
Dilke,  141.  Day's  Art  of  Composition,  Art  of  Discourse,  and  Elements 
of  Logic,  147. 

No.  2. — Smyth's  Ecclesiastical  Catechism,  Our  Form  of  Government, 
and  the  Committee  of  Publication,  262.  Barnes  on  the  Psalms,  269. 
Bunting's  Manual  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
272.  Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things.  H.  Bushnell,  273.  The  Greek 
Testament  with  Notes.  Chr.  Woodsvvorth,  D.  D.,  277.  The  Greek 
Testament  with  Notes.  H.  Alford,  D.  D.,  277.  Modern  Representations 
of  the  Life  of  Jesus.  Dr.  G.  Uhlhorn,  280.  Seekers  after  God.  Rev. 
r.  W.  Farrar,  284.  Anti-Nicene  Christian  Library.  Drs.  Roberts  and 
Donnaldson,  286.  Yesterday,  To-day,  and  Forever.  H.  Bickersteth, 
M.A.,  287. 

No.  3.— The  Life  of  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  419.  Sprague's  An- 
nals of  the  American  Pulpit,  424.  A  Defence  of  Presbyterian  Baptism. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Pratt,  426.  Hades  and  Heaven.  Rev.  E.  H.  Bickersteth, 
M.  A.,  427.     The  Christian  Sabbath  Vindicated.     Ignotus,  432.     Ecce 
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Coelum  :  Parish  Astronomy,  436.  Baptism  versus  Immersion.  George 
B.  Jewett,  489.  A  Letter  to  the  Bible  Union,  etc.  Same  Author,  439. 
Bungener's  Life  of  Calvin,  443. 

No.  4. — Tischendorf's  New  Testament,  575.  The  Theory  of  the 
Eldership.  P.  C.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  578.  Scheie  De  Vere's  Studies  in 
English,  582.  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  8 1.  Paul, 
58(3.  Powers'  Pivot  Words  of  Scripture,  588.  Gibson's  Public  Wor- 
ship of  God,  592.  Barnes's  Notes  on  the  Psalms,  596.  DeFonville's 
Thunder  and  Lightning,  598.     Marion's  Wonders  of  Optics,  600. 

Vol.  XXL 

No.  1. — Credo,  135,  Hood's  Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets,  140. 
Plumer's  Earnest  Hours,  142.  Smith's  Students'  Scripture  History, 
143.     Guizot's  Great  Christians  of  France,  Calvin  and  St.  Louis,  144. 

No,  2. — Dale's  Judaic  Baptism,  294.  Reynolds'  Pictorial  Readers, 
300. 

No,  3. — DePressens6's  Religion  and  Reign  of  Terror,  459,  Wash- 
burn's Reminiscences  of  the  Indians,  471,  Innes'  Laws  of  Creeds  in 
Scotland,  473.  Moncreiff'a  Creeds  and  Churches  in  Scotland,  473. 
Inglis's  Bible  Text  (yyclopiedia,  475,  Sorrow,  Rev.  John  Reid,  476. 
Stephens's  (Constitutional  View  of  the  Late  War,     Vol,  II,,  479. 

No.  4. — D'Aubign6's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Time  of  Calvin, 
593.  Broadus's  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons,  614.  Goulburn's 
Pursuit  of  Holiness,  615, 


Vol,  XXIL 

No.  1. — Dabncy's  Sacred  Rhetoric,  173,  Doedes'  Manual  of  Herme- 
ncutics,  175.  Freese's  Old  World,  177.  Hudson's  Greek  and  English 
Concordance  of  the  New  Testament,  178.  Hart's  Manual  of  Composi- 
tion, 181.  Zincke's  Extemporary  Preaching,  181.  Searing's  ^]neid, 
182.  Mrs.  Preston's  Old  Song  and  New,  182,  Grasty's  Faith's  Battles 
and  Victories,  186, 

No.  2. — Parker's  Ad  Clerum.  Advices  to  Young  Preacher,  311. 
Anderson's  History  of  the  Evangelisation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  312. 
Plumer's  Short  Sermons  for  the  People,  316.  Gilfillan's  Martyrs,  He- 
roes, and  Bards  of  the  Scotch  Covenant,  318,  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
compared  with  the  Old  Testament,  319, 

No,  3. — Martin  on  the  Atonement,  429.  Quirinus's  Letters  on  the 
Council,  434.  Anderson  on  Regeneration,  440.  Barnes's  Prayers  for 
Families,  445,  Geer's  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  448.  Life  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  (ireorge  Junkin,  449. 

No.  4. — Questions  of  Modern  Thought:  or.  Lectures  on  the  Bible, 
600.  The  Divine  Human;  or.  Some  Remarks  on  Inspiration  and  Atone- 
ment, 603,     Among  my  Books,  609. 

Vol.  XXIIL 
No,  1. — Dorner's  History  of  Protestant  Theology,  129.     Comedy  of 
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Convocation,  135.  Milner's  Religious  Demonstrations,  141..  Dale's 
Johannic  B.iptism,  145.  Hefele's  History  of  Christian  Councils,  147.* 
Memminger's  What  is  Religion?  149. 

'      No.  2.— Mrs.   Preston's  Works,  335.     Church's  Seed  Truths,  345. 
Lord's  Prophetic  Imperialism,  348. 

No.  3. — Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Greek.  Frederick  Gardi- 
ner, D.  D.,  460.  The  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Rev.  J. 
M.  Porteus,  463.  Life  in  the  Exode.  A.  D.  Pollock,  466.  Princeton 
College  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Samuel  Davies  Alexander,  469. 
A  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Jamieson,  Fausset, 
and  Brown,  470.  Neither  E-uuie  nor  Judah,  etc.,  472.  The  Reviewers 
Reviewed.     A.  H.  Stephens,  473.  T ''/^   ■  .  ~ 

No.  4. — Killen's  Old  Catholic  Church,  655.  Bartle's  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  Hades,  656.  Duke  of  Somerset's  Christian  Theology  and  Mod- 
ern Scepticism,  657.  ,-    r  ,,.. 
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No.  1. — Memminger's  Present  Issues,  164.  Dr.  Plumer  on  the  He- 
brews, 166. 

No.  2. — Discourses  at  the  Inauguration  of  Rev.  A.  B.  Van  Zandt, 
D.  D.,  317.  Gough's  New  Testament  Quotations,  322.  Somers's 
Southern  States  since  the  War,  323. 

No.  3. — Reason  and  Redemption.  R.  B.  White,  458.  Proceedings 
connected  with  Dr.  Hodge's  Semi-Centennial,  461.  Theology  and 
Theologians  of  Scotland.  James  Walker,  D.  D.,  464.  The  Tercente- 
nary Book,  466.  Presbyterianism  Three  Hundred  Years  Ago.  W.  P. 
Breed,  D.  D.,  466. 

No.  4. — The  Adoption  of  Sons,  etc.  Thomas  Houston,  D.  D.,  615. 
Hart's  Manual  of  English  Literature,  617.  The  Laws  of  the  Kingdom. 
J.  0.  Dykes,  619.  Suggested  Emendations  of  the  Authorised  English 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament.     Elias  Riggs,  621. 


Vol.  X,XV. 

No.  1. — Ramsey's  Spiritual  Kingdom,  133.  Maury's  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, 135.  Jessup's  Women  of  the  Arabs,  136.  The  Principles  of 
the  Westminster  Standards  Persecuting,  139.  The  Gospel  Self-support- 
ing. A.  L.  Hogshead,  142.  Hints  and  Helps  in  Pastoral  Theology. 
W.  S.  Plumer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  143. 

No.  2. — Three  Lectures  on  Scotland,  292.  The  Words  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  altered  by  Transmission  and  ascertained  by  Modern  Criti- 
cism, 298.  Bissell's  Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible,  300.  The  Structure 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Rev.  S.  Leathes,  301.  Heart  and  Voice.  Jas. 
Glasgow,  D.  D.,  303. 

No.  3. — Strauss  as  a  Philosophical  Thinker,  425.  Truths  for  To-day. 
David  Irving,  428. 

No.  4. — The  Expanse  of  Heaven.     R.  A.  Proctor,  556.     Shepherd's 
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H  istory  of  the  English  Language,  558.  Paradise.  Robert  M.Patter- 
son, 560.  Edwards's  Christian  Life  as  manifested  in  the  Heart  and  Life, 
56  L  The  History  of  John  Dwight  of  Dedham,  Mass.  B.  W.  Dwight, 
566.  Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief.  Theodore  Christlieb,  D.  D., 
570. 


Vol.  XXVI. 

No.  L — Bacon's  .Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches,  181.  Mey- 
er's Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  188. 
Shearer's  Combination  Speller,  190.  Bainy's  Delivery  and  Develop- 
ment of  Christian  Doctrine,  191.  Public  Worship,  Partly  Besponsive. 
Daniel  March,  D.  D.,  195.  The  Genius  of  the  Gospel,  Commentary  on 
Matthew,  David  Thomas,  D.  D.,  196.  Solar  Hieroglyphics,  198.  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  George  Junkin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
199. 

No.  2. — Dale's  Christie  and  Patristic  Baptism,  392.  Livingstone's 
Last  Journals,  396.  The  Paraclete,  by  Dr.  Parker,  403.  Farrar's  Life 
of  Christ,  406.  LaBorde's  History  of  South  Carolina  College,  409. 
Motley's  Barneveld,  412.  NordhofF's  Communistic  Societies,  414. 
Timrod's  Poems,  419. 

No.  3.— Christian  Ethics.  D.  S.  Gregory,  D.  D.,  581.  Apologetic 
Lectures  on  Fundamental  Truths  of  Christianity,  589.  An  Expositor's 
Note  Book,  590.  God's  Bule  for  Christian  Giving,  592.  Johannis 
Buxtorfi  Lexicon  Chaldaicum  Talmudicum,  etc.,  594.  Assyrian  Discov- 
eries, 595.  The  Odd  Trump,  590.  Home  Sketches  in  France,  and 
Other  Papers,  598.  All  about  Jesus,  599.  Sports  that  Kill,  000. 
Q'ho  American  Evangelists,  Moody  and  Sankey,  in  Great  Britain  and 
L'cland,  001.  « 

No.  4. — History  and  Significance  of  the  Tabernacle,  789.  Four 
Years  in  Asliantee,  791.  Conditions  of  Success  in  Preaching  without 
Notes,  793.  The  Case  of  Tilton  vs.  Beecher,  800.  Douglass  Series  of 
Christian  Greek  and  Latin  Writers,  801.  Minutes  of  the  Sessions  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  802. 


Vol.  XXVIL 

No.  1. — McCosh's  Scottish  Philosophy,  167.  D'Aubigne's  Reforma- 
tion in  Time  of  Calvin,  170.  Forty  Years  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  173. 
Mitchell's  Jonah,  174.  God's  Word  through  Preaching,  by  Dr.  Hall, 
175.  The  Vedder  Lectures  for  1874  and  1875,  180.  Memoirs  of 
Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  187.     Dr.  Palmer's  Sermons,  193. 

Charles  G.  Finney,  394.  Spurgeon'a  Ijcc- 
Motley's  John  of  Barneveld,  402.  Ellis's 
of  Latin,  407.  Plumer's  Truths  for  the 
People,  409.  Palmer's  Life  of  Thornwell,  411.  Dabney's  Sensualistic 
Philosophy  of  the  19th  Century,  411. 

No.  3. — Goodwin's  Christ  and  Humanity,  607.  Plumer's  Person 
and   Sinlessness   of   Christ,   612,     Straffen's  Hulsean    Lectures,   617. 


No.  2. — Memoirs  of  Bev. 
tures  to  My  Students,^ 397. 
Quantitative  Pronunciation 
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Palmer's  Essay  on  the  Family,  in  Civil  and  Churchly  Aspects,  620. 
Van  Lennep's  Bible  Lands,  624.  Smoot's  Parliamentary  Principles, 
625.     Jones's  Medical  and  Surp;ical  Memoirs,  628. 

No.  4.— Van  Santfoord's  Memoirs  of  Eliphalet  Nott,  792.  Mell's 
Doctrine  of  Prayer,  794.  Trevelyan's  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Mac- 
aulay,  796.     Hopkins's  Puritans  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  800. 


Vol.  XXVIIL 

No.  1. — Keligion,  as  aifected  by  Modern  Materialism,  143.  Cartoons. 
Margaret  J.  Preston,  148.  Memoir  of  Norman  Macleod,  D.  D.,  152. 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  time  of  Calvin,  156.  The  Develop- 
ment Hvpothesis.  James  McCosh,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  L58.  Presbyterians 
and  the  Revolution.  Wm.  P.  Breed,  D  D.,  161.  Christ  the  Teacher 
of  Men.  Rev.  A.  W.  Pitzer,  164.  The  Ministry  of  the  Word.  W. 
M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,    169.     Elijah  the  Prophet.     W.   M.   Taylor,  D.  D. 


of  the  Bible. 
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D.  Fraser,  D.  D.,  173. 


Reed,  175.     Lectures  on 


172.     Lectures  on    the  Books 
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the  (jrospels.     Jos.  A.  Seiss,  D.  D.,  178.     Revelation  Explained.     Rev. 

J.  M.  Connelly,  183. 

No.  2. — The  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  George  Ticknor,  385. 
Life  of  the  Prince  Consort.  Theo.  Martin,  387.  The  Complaint  of 
Dr.  Skinner  against  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  390.  Addresses: 
Inauguration  of  S.  S.  Laws,  LL.  D.,  President  University  of  Missouri, 
394.  Centennial  Historical  Discourses,  Presbyterian  Church,  399.  Ceu- 
tenrjial  Discourses,  General  Synod  Reformed  Dutch,  400.  Commenting 
and  Commentaries.  0.  H.  Spurgeon.  401.  Rays  from  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness.  R.  Newton,  D.  D,,  401.  Principia;  or.  Basis  of  Social 
Science.     E.  J.  Wright,  401. 

No.  3. — Dr.  Hurst's  Theological  Century,  591.  Freeman's  Turks  in 
Europe,  592.  Bugbee's  Eastern  Question,  592.  White's  Warfare  of 
Science,  595.  Tait's  Recent  Advance  in  Physical  Science,  601.  Ques- 
tions Raised  by  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  John  Miller,  D.  D.,  604.  The 
Cruise  of  the  Challenger.  W.  J.  J.  Spry,  609.  Through  Persia  by 
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ARTICLE  II. 


PRESBYTERIAN  POLITY  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


No  subject  has  called  out  more  discussion  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  some  years  past,  or  led  to  the  expression  of  more 
divergent  views,  than  the  one  as  to  the  more  scriptural  mode  of 
conducting  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  Almost  every  branch 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
'  has  been  less  or  more  agitated  by  the  discussion,  without  any  two 
of  them,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the^  writer,  having  reached  views 
that  are  entirely  coincident.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  such  should 
be  the  case.  The  subject  is  encompassed  with  real  difficulties, 
which  none  but  the  closest  and  most  patient  study  can  solve. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Presbyterian  Church  Polity  has 
been  profoundly  studied  for  generations  past,  especially  in  this 
country  and  Scotland,  and  that  a  system  of  Church  government 
has  been  evolved  which  is  now  very  generally  accepted  as  both 
wise  and  scriptural.  But  in  the  application  of  its  principles 
there  is  an  almost  endless  diversity  of  views,  so  that  one  who  is  a 
frequent  attendant  upon  our  church  courts  is  almost  tempted  to 
to  doubt  whether  there  can  ever  be  unanimity  of  views.  Now  if 
such  variety  of  views  prevail  in  this  country  and  Scotland,  where 
Presbyterianism  has  so  long  been  established,  and  where  Church 
polity  has  been  so  frequently  and  so  thoroughly  discussed,  what 
might  naturally  be  expected,  when  the  Church  takes  up  her 
march  for  the  conquest  of  the  great  outlying  unevangelised  world? 
Here  she  enters  upon  new  and  untrodden  ground,  encounters  dif- 
ficulties and  emergencies  that  were  scarcely  known  to  exist,  and 
shoulders  responsibilities  that  nothing  less  than  the  arm  of  Al- 
mighty power  can  enable  her  to  sustain.  The  difference  between 
her  position  now  and  what  it  was  before  she  left  the  home  field 
is  most  marked.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  great  army  quietly 
engaged  in  consolidating  victories  already  achieved,  and  the  same 
army  on  the  march  with  the  view  of  making  more  extended  con- 
quests. The  army  is  the  same,  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  same, 
the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  are  the  same  in  all  important 
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respects;  but  there  must  be  some  variation  in  the  application  of 
those  laws,  growing  out  of  the  altered  condition  of  that  army  in 
different  circumstances.  So  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  her  Church  polity  being  based 
upon  the  word  of  God  are  fixed  and  unalterable.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  by  elders  or  Presbyteries  is  the  corner-stone 
of  that  system,  and  the  number  and  order  of  her  church  officers 
are  also  fixed  and  cannot  be  changed.  But  in  relation  to  many 
of  the  minor  details  necessarily  growing  out  of  this  general  sys- 
tem, there  may  be  diversity  of  administration.  These  details  can- 
not always  be  enforced  with  the  same  regularity  in  the  foreign 
field,  where  Christianity  is  to  be  established  for  the  first  time,  as 
in  the  home  field  where  it  has  had  a  long  standing. 

These  general  principles  being  conceded,  we  are  prepared  to 
show  that  our  Church,  with  a  few  slight  modifications  of  her  new- 
ly adopted  Book  of  Church  Order,  is  better  equipped  by  her  Con- 
stitution for  carrying  on  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  than  any 
other  branch  of  the  evangelical  Church. 

In  entering  upon  the  general  discussion,  our  first  remark  is, 
that  each  one  of  our  four  church  courts  comprises  in  itself  all  the 
essential  elements  of  Presbyterian  Church  government,  and  under 
proper  circumstances  each  one  might  exercise  all  the  powers 
and  functions  pertaining  to  it,  these  powers  and  functions  hav- 
ing been  conferred  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  But 
the  growth  and  spread  of  Presbyterian  Christianity  necessitates 
the  multiplication  of  church  courts.  If  individual  churches  were 
multiplied  indefinitely,  without,  any  connecting  link  or  any 
general  superintending  control  of  the  whole,  it  would  be  Congre- 
gationalism or  Independency,  but  not  Presbyter ianism.  Where- 
ever  a  separate  church  is  formed  under  the  government  of  elders, 
we  have  the  germ  of  a  Presbyterian  Church.  When  two,  three, 
or  four  such  churches  are  brought  together  under  such  a  govern- 
ment, we  have  a  chissical  Presbytery.  But  as  the  multiplication 
of  church  courts  in  the  same  field,  all  having  the  same  powers 
and  all  exercising  the  same  functions,  would  necessarily  lead  to 
conflict  and  confusion,  it  becomes  necessary  that  these  courts  be 
graded  and  the  powers  belonging  to  the  whole  be  so  distributed 
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as  to  prevent  discord  and  promote  harmony.  The  law  by  which 
these  powers  are  regulated  is  our  Book  of  Church  Order,  or,  as 
it  is  frequently  denominated,  the  Constitution  of  the  Church. 
This  Book  of  Church  Order  has  been  formuhited  by  human  wis- 
dom, but,  as  we  all  believe,  under  the  promised  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  is  at  the  same  time  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  Church  government  as  enunciated  in  the  word 
of  God.  It  has  also  been  adopted  as  a  covenant  among  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  by  which  they  are  to  be  guided  in  all  the  affairs  relat- 
ing to  the  government  and  welfare  of  the  Church. 

Now,  if  these  brief  and  important  statements  are  correct — and 
we  do  not  suppose  that  they  will  be  questioned — then  it  necessa- 
rily follows  that  whilst  all  these  courts  have  naturally  and  inher- 
ently the  full  powers  of  Presbyterian  government,  nevertheless 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  they  have  solemnly  agreed  to 
such  distribution  of  those  powers  as  are  embodied  in  that  code. 
To  the  church  Session  has  been  conceded  the  power  to  govern  the 
individual  church,  to  ordain  ruling  elders  and  deacons,  and  to 
send  one  of  their  ruling  elders  as  a  commissioner  to  the  Presby- 
tery. To  the  Presbytery  is  granted  the  power,  in  a  certain  dis- 
trict, of  reviewing  and  supervising  the  affairs  of  the  churches,  of 
authorising  the  organisation  of  other  churches,  of  ordaining  min- 
isters, and  other  duties  of  a  similar  nature.  She  may  follow  with 
her  jurisdiction  one  of  her  ministers  who  goes  beyond  her  proper 
boundary,  provided  he  retains  his  connexion  with  that  Presby- 
tery. But  the  Presbytery  may  not  undertake  to  discharge  any 
of  the  functions  which  have  been  definitely  assigned  to  the  church 
Session,  to  the  Synod,  or  to  the  General  Assembly.  So  every 
other  court  is  under  similar  restrictions.  Matters  may,  of  course, 
go  up  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  court  by  way  of  appeal,  com- 
plaint, review,  or  reference,  but  in  no  other  way  can  one  court 
interfere  with  the  proper  duties  of  another.  A  Synod  or  an  As- 
sembly, for  example,  cannot,  within  the  bounds  of  the  acknow- 
ledged and  settled  church,  ordain  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  that 
being  a  function  that  has  been  assigned  exclusively  to  Presby- 
tery. But  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  these  general  principles 
which  are  well  known,  and  which,  perhaps,  will  be  universally 
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conceded.  But  it  is  important  to  the  argument  we  have  in  hand, 
that  our  readers  keep  distinctly  in  mind  these  principles,  though 
they  are  so  well  known  and  so  generally  admitted. 

Now  the  question  arises.  To  what  particular  court  does  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  commit  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions? 
It  is  freely  admitted  that  any  one  of  them  has  all  the  natural  and 
inherent  powers  to  engage  in  the  work.  But  if  all  of  them,  with- 
out any  concert  of  action,  were  to  engage  in  it,  there  would  result 
the  same  conflict  and  confusion  that  would  exist  in  the  home  field 
under  similar  circumstances.  Hence  the  necessity  of  acting 
through  one  court,  not,  however,  that  the  one  court,  as  such,  is 
to  have  complete  and  irresponsible  power  over  the  whole  work, 
irrespective  of  the  other  courts.  In  other  words,  the  General 
Assembly  is  the  only  Presbytery  that  is  common  to  the  whole 
Church,  and  is  therefore  the  Church's  natural  agent  for  the  con- 
duct of  all  matters  that  are  common  to  the  whole  Church.  The 
Assembly,  the  highest  of  our  courts,  is  undoubtedly  the  one  to 
which  the  Constitution  assigns  the  duty  of  evangelising  the  be 
nighted  nations  of  the  earth.  She  is,  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, "to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  whole  Church."  She  is  "to 
institute  and  superintend  the  agencies  necessary  in  the  general 
work  of  evangelisation ;  to  appoint  ministers  to  such  labors  as 
fall  under  its  jurisdiction."  Again,  "The  General  Assembly 
shall  have  power  to  commit  the  various  interests  pertaining  to 
the  general  work  of  evangelisation  to  one  or  more  commissions," 
those  commissions  being,  of  course,  evangelical  commissions. 
Here,  then,  is  a  work,  the  great  work  of  Foreign  Missions,  that 
is  especially  assigned  to  the  General  Assembly.  Whatever  inher- 
ent rights  other  courts  may  have,  none  of  them  can  engage  direct- 
ly in  this  without  violating  the  constitutional  compact.^ 

In  other  words,  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  has  agreed  to  work 

through  the  General  Assembly,  her  highest  court.    Furthermore, 

-. »— ^^ -T ~ ■ 

^The  Presbytery  is  the  only  one  of  the  courts  that  can  obtrude  itself 

in  the  foreign  field,  and  she  can  do  this,  not  to  interfere  with  the  work 
there,  but  to  maintain  her  jurisdiction  over  the  ministerial  character  of 
the  missionary,  who  of  necessity  maintains  his  connexion  with  the  liome 
Presbytery.  On  this  particular  point  we  frankly  confess  to  some  modi- 
fication of  previous  views. 
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when  the  Assembly  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  settled  Church 
and  commences  a  work  among  the  benighted  nations  of  the  earth, 
she  is  not  restricted  by  any  of  those  constitutional  laws  or  limit- 
ations that  govern  in  the  home  field.  All  of  her  natural  and  in- 
herent powers  come  into  full  play  here.  She  can  exercise,  in 
the  first  instance,  all  the  powers  and  functions  which  have  been 
distributed  among  the  four  courts  at  home.  Especially  can  she 
act  as  any  single  Presbytery  would  act,  i.  e..,  she  can  organise 
qhurches,  can  ordain  ruling  elders,  deacons,  and  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and  can  perform  any  function  whatever  that  belongs  to  any 
one  of  the  four  courts.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  however, 
let  it  be  observed,  she  is  to  adopt  no  measures  inconsistent  with 
the  teachings  of  God's  word,  and  at  the  same  time  all  of  her 
plans  shall  be  so  ordered  as  to  bring  about  in  the  foreign  field  a 
Church  that,  in  all  important  respects,  shall  be  a  counterpart  of 
the  home  Church. 

Furthermore,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  exercise 
of  these  enlarged  and  extraordinary  powers  is  only  temporary. 
They  are  necessary,  but  only  necessary  in  the  formative  condi- 
tion of  the  native  Church.  As  soon  as  one  native  church  is  fully 
and  completely  established,  the  Assembly  must  surrender  to  it  all 
the  rights  and  functions  that  belong  to  the  individual  church  in 
the  home  field.  The  Assembly  cannot  afterwards  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  that  church,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  Pres- 
bytery might  interfere  in  the  settled  church.  The  same  course 
must  be  pursued  when  a  native  Presbytery  is  formed.  The  As- 
sembly must  yield  up  to  it  all  the  functions  which  belong  to 
Presbytery  at  home.  Thus  step  by  step  she  surrenders  all  these 
extraordinary  powers  until  she  actually  retires  herself  from  the 
field  altogether,  but  leaves  behind  a  full  grown  daughter,  the  ex- 
act image  and  counterpart  of  the  mother.  This  is  no  fancy  pic- 
ture, but  is  the  natural  outworking  of  our  Presbyterian  system,  . 
evincing  most  clearly  that  it  was  devised  by  infinite  wisdom. 

In  the  next  place,  the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  in  what  way  or 
by  what  means  is  the  General  Assembly  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
evangelisation  in  the  foreign  field  ?  In  general,  it  may  be  replied, 
that  this  is  to  be  'done  just  in  the  way  and  by  the  agency  pre- 
scribed by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself. 
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To  the  disciples  was  committed  the  work  of  teaching  all  the 
nations,  of  organising  belieyers  into  churches,  and  of  instructing 
such  churches  more  fully  in  relation  to  all  that  he  had  made 
known  to  them.  So  the  Assembl}^  can  operate  upon  the  heathen 
world  only  through  the  agency  of  commissioners.  Every  minis- 
ter she  sends  forth  is  commissioned  to  preach  the  everlasting  gos-' 
pel.  These  commissioners  may  act  separately,  or  they  may  be 
combined  into  ecclesiastical  commissions  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ecuting such  functions  as  require  joint  action.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  is,  according  to  the  new  Book, 
an  ecclesiastical  commission,  acting  under  the  appointment  and 
direction  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Assembly  of  course  is 
dependent  upon  the  Presbyteries  for  their  cooperation.  The 
Presbyteries  must  furnish  the  agents  and  confer  upon  them 
the  necessary  powers  to  execute  the  work.  By  the  act  of  ordi- 
nation, or  by  setting  apart  for  the  Foreign  missionary  work  one 
already  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  she  confers  upon 
him — the  foreign  missionary^all  the  powers  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  Church  of  Christ  in  a  land  where  it  has  not  before 
existed,  or  only  in  a  corrupt  form.  She  can  say  to  the  mis- 
sionary candidate,  We  authorise  and  empower  you  in  going  to 
Africa  or  China  to  preach  the  gospel  and  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments ;  and  we  delegate  to  you  the  power  also  to  organise 
churches,  to  ordain  ruling  elders  and  deacons,  and,  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  to  ordain  ministers,  whether  they  are  to  act  as  pastors 
of  native  churches  or  are  to  act  as  native  evangelists.  We  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Presbytery  has  the  power  to  do  as 
much  as  this,  it  being  understood  that  the  missionary  alone  is 
never  to  ordain  a  minister  except  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances ;  i.  e.,  when  there  is  no  other  evangelist  on  the  ground  to 
take  part  in  the  act  of  ordination. 

Now  the  missionary  thus  empowered  is  turned  over  to  the  As- 
sembly to  act  as  its  agent,  and  when  the  number  of  such  is  suf- 
ficient, the  Assembly,  in  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  it  by  the 
Constitution,  forms  these  missionaries  into  an  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission, which  is  authorised,  and  which  is  fully  competent,  to 
perform  ordination  in  all  of  its  grades.     Here,  then,  is  the  gen- 
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eral  process  of  ordination  which  we  advocate  in  the  foreign  field. 
It  is  not  done  in  the  first  instance  by  a  Presbytery,  for  there  is 
none  on  the  ground ;  it  is  not  done  by  a  court  of  evangelists,  for 
there  is  no  room  for  such  a  court  in  the  Presbyterian  system,  but 
it  is  done  by  a  regularly  d^Mthon^Gdi  evangelical  commission.  This, 
then,  is  the  ground  upon  which  we  stand  in  relation  to  the  matter 
of  ordination.  It  not  only  accords  with  common  usage  in  the 
settled  Church,  but  is  at  the  same  time  free  from  all  taint  of  Pre- 
lacy. '       • 

Furthermore,  the  arrangement  for  ordination  by  ecclesiastical 
courts  is  only  temporary.  As  soon  as  a  native  Presbytery  is 
formed,  the  whole  matter  of  ordination  falls  into  its  hands,  and 
the  foreign  missionary  has  no  more  to  do  with  it.  We  shall  have 
something  more  to  say  on  this  subject  in  the  progress  of  this 
article.  ,  » 

The  Assembly,  so  far  as  ecclesiastical  matters  are  concerned, 
operates  mainly  through  the  evangelist,  who  maintains  his  minis- 
terial connexion  with  the  home  Church.  If  he  becomes  the  per- 
manent pastor  of  a  native  church  and  of  a  native  Presbytery  as 
soon  as  one  is  formed,  he  not  only  terminates  his  connexion  with 
the  home  Church,  but  he  ceases  to  be  an  evangelist,  though  he 
may  still  derive  his  support,  in  part  or  whole,  from  the  home 
Church.  He  may  be  afterwards  appointed  an  evangelist  by  the 
native  Presbytery,  but  he  cannot  be  an  evangelist  of  the  native 
Presbytery  and  of  a  home  Presbytery  at  the  same  time. 

An  incidental  question  presents  itself  at  this  stage  of  our  argu- 
ment, which  must  be  noticed.  It  was  stated  above  that  the  As- 
sembly, working  through  the  Constitution,  was  fully  qualified  to 
conduct  the  native  church  through  all  the  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment, even  to  the  highest  court.  But  as  other  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  will  probably  be  at  work  in  the  same  field 
and  at  the  same  time,  and  as  arrangements  will  be  in  progress  to 
unite  these  diiferent  elements  into  one  general  organisation,  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  particular  point  at  which  the  oversight  of 
the  foreign  evangelist  should  be  withdrawn.  By  some  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  control  of  the  evangelist  ought  to  cease  just  as 
soon  as  one  native  church  is  fully  organised.     By    such  persons 
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it  is  contended  that  one  church  contains  the  germ  of  the  "whole 
Church  in  its  perfected  form,  and  that  it  ou^it  to  be  left  to 
develop  itself  according  to  its  own  inherent  powers,  without 
any  further  interference  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  evangelist. 
Others  hold  that  the  superintending  control  of  the  evangelist 
should  not  be  withdrawn"  until  a  native  Presbytery  is  formed. 
Either  of  these  courses,  we  think,  is  consistent  with  the  general 
principles  of  Scripture  and  abstract  Presbyterianism.  The 
writer  adopts  the  yiew  that  the  care  of  the  evangelist  cannot 
be  wisely  or  safely  withdrawn  until  a  Presbytery  is  formed.  In 
the  home  field,  no  one  church  is  ever  set  off  b}'^  itself,  with  the 
expectation  that  it  will  create  other  churches  to  be  associated  with 
it  in  forming  a  new  Presbytery.  This  is  not  the  process  by 
which  the  boundaries  of  the  home  Church  are  enlarged. 

If  separation  becomes  necessary,    Synod   sets  oflf  a  number  of 
churches  and  constitutes  them  a  Presbytery.     As   an  evangelist 
or  a  body  of  evangelists  stand  in  the  same  relationship  to  a  newly 
formed  church  in  the  heathen  world,  that  a  Presbytery  does   to 
one  newly  formed  in  the  home  field,  his  presence  cannot  be  safely 
dispensed  with  until  a  native  Presbytery   is  formed  to  take  his 
place.     It  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment  to  set  off  one  church 
to  itself  anywhere,  but   would  be  particularly  so   if  that   church 
was  composed  wholly  of  persons  that  have  just  emerged  from  the 
darkness  of  heathenism.     A  church  in  such  circumstances  would 
soon  find  itself  encompassed  with  difficulties  which  it  could  not 
surmount.     If,   for  example,   the  pastor  of  that  church   became 
guilty  of  heresy  or  flagrant  immorality,    by    whom   could  he  be 
tried  and  disciplined,  except  by  the  ruling  elders  of  that  church 
who  are  not  his  peers,   and  which  would  not  only  be  contrary  to 
Presbyterian  usage,  but  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  precedent  to 
set  before  a    church  just  struggling  into  existence  ?     Other  diffi- 
culties might  arise.      This  church  might  be  rent  and  distracted  by 
its  internal  dissensions,  just  as  was  the  case  with   the  church   at 
Gorinth.     Nobody  can  tell  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  that 
church  if  the  apostolic  authority  had  not  been  at  hand  to  heal  its 
dissensions.     Difficulties,  it  is   true,  might  arise  after  a  Presby- 
tery was  formed,  but  they   would  not  be  near  so  likely  to  occur,. 
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and  could  be  much  more  readily  healed  under  the  control  of  a 
Presbytery. 

The  next  point  claiming  attention  is  the  evangelist  or  foreign 
missionary,  his  office,  his  functions,  and  the  powers  that  are  in- 
trusted to  him.  Clear  views  in  relation  to  this  particular  matter 
•will  go  far  to  clear  up  the  obscurities  that  have  gathered  around 
this  whole  subject.  We  remark,  then,  that  the  foreign  evangel- 
ist or  foreign  missionary  is  nothing  less  or  more  than  an  ordinary 
minister,  ordained  by  his  Presbytery,  or  set  apart  after  he  is  or- 
dained, to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  benighted  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  is  contrary  alike  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  the  Book  of  Church 
Order,  to  suppose  that  he  belongs  to  a  different  class  or  order 
from  the  ordinary  minister  or  preacher  of  the  gospel.  The  great 
commission  is  to  teach,  to  preach,  and  to  evangelise  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  At  the  same  time,  our  Form  of  Government  ac- 
knowledges only  three  classes  of  officers  as  belonging  to  the 
Church,  viz  ,  the  minister,  the  ruling  elder,  and  the  deacon.  To 
contend  that  the  evangelist  forms  a  fourth  class,  is  not  only  con- 
trary to  Scripture,  but  it  is  to  go  back  upon  the  Book  itself  Any 
minister  may  be  set  apart,  or  any  candidate  may  be  ordained  by 
his  Presbytery  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  if  his  Presbytery  is 
pleased  to  confer  upon  him  all  the  powers  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  that  office.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  evangelist  is  not  the  only  minister  upon  whom  special 
powers  are  conferred.  The  minister  is  always  one  and  the  same, 
but  the  positions  he  may  be  called  to  occupy  in  the  Church  are 
different,  and  the  powers  necessary  to  be  conferred  upon  him  vary 
accordingly.  If  he  is  ordained  or  set  apart  as  a  pastor  of  a  par- 
ticular church,  he  is  empowered  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of 
the  pastoral  office.  If  he  is  set  apart  as  a  home  missionaary  or 
home  evangelist,  he  is  vested  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
perform  the  duties  of  that  position.  If  he  is  sent  abroad  as  a 
foreign  missionary,  he  is  clothed  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
plant  the  Church  of  Christ  in  a  land  where  it  has  not  before  ex- 
isted. This  power,  whatever  it  may  be,  does  not  become  an  in- 
separable personal  attribute  of  the  evangelist  himself  Should  he 
at  any  time  retire  from  the  work  and  return  home,  he  would  fall 
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back  into  the  common  Tninisterial  ranks  and  be  commissioned  for 
any  other  ministerial  work  that  might  be  assigned  him.  But 
the  main  question  is,  What  are  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  evangelist,  first  by  his  Presbytery, 
which  sets  him  apart  for  the  work,  and  secondly  by  the  Greneral 
Assembly,  which  controls  and  directs  him  in  the  prosecution  of 
that  work,  and  determines  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction  ?  The 
Presbytery,  by  the  act  of  ordination,  confers  upon  him  all  the 
power  necessary  for  the  work,  and  then,  by  common  consent, 
turns  him  over  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  is  the  whole 
Church  in  action,  to  control  and  direct  him  in  all  the  details  of 
work.'  The  transfer  in  this  case  doss  not  differ  from  a  transfer 
to  a  coordinate  Presbytery  in  certain  circumstances.  For  ex- 
ample, wdien  one  Presbytery  consents  to  have  one  of  its  members 
labor  temporarily  in  the  bounds  of  another  Presbytery,  his  work 
is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  that  Presbytery  where  he 
labors,  but  jurisdiction  over  his  moral  and  ministerial  character  is 
retained  by  the  Presbytery  where  he  is  enrolled  as  a  member. 
Another  illustration  of  the  same  principle  is  to  be  found  in  the 
case  of  a  Secretary  of  one  of  our  benevolent  schemes.  He  re- 
tains his  connexion  with  his  Presbytery,  and  is  amenable  to  its 
jurisdiction  as  far  as  his  ministerial  character  is  concerned,  while 
his  general  work  is  controlled  and  overlooked  by  the  Assembly. 
The  Assembly  may  approve  or  censure  him  so  far  as  his  work 
is  concerned,  but  has  not  jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance  over  his 
ministerial  character.  This  moral  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
Presbytery  and  general  direction  of  his  work  by  the  General  Asr 
sembly,  lead  to  no  confusion  or  conflict  whatever.  The  Assem- 
bly may  dismiss  a  missionary  from  its  service  for  incompetency, 
for  disobedience  of  orders,  etc.,  but  it  cannot,  in  the  first  instance 
certainly,  try  or  depose  him  from  the  ministry.  His  ministerial 
character  remains  in  the  keeping  of  his  Presbytery. 

Now  as  to  the-  poiuers  of  an  evangelist.  According  to  the 
Book  he  is  to  preach  the  gospel,  to  organise  churches,  to  ordain 

*  All  that  is  hero  said  is  limited  to  the  power  of  jurisdiction,  and 
does  not  pertain  to  the  power  of  order,  which  is  the  same  in  all  minis- 
ters, in  all  times  and  places. 
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ruling  elders  and  deacons,  but  is  not  empowered  to  go  any  further. 
But  the  Book  here  is  evidently  defective ;  and  if  we  were  to  stand 
squarely  upon  it  in  carrying  on  the  missionary  work,  which  has 
never  been  the  case,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  establish  a 
perfected  Presbyterian  church  in  any  part  of  the  heathen  world. 
The  progress  of  the  missionary  work  therefore  renders  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  there  be  some  modification  or  addition  to 
the  Constitution.  .. 

But  before  proceeding  further  in  this  discussion,  we  deem  it 
necessary  to  guard  against  a  serious  misapprehension.  We  hold 
most  decidedly  that  one  evangelist  cannot  ordain  a  pastor  over  a 
native  church,  or  an  evangelist  to  labor  in  more  distant  regions, 
except  in  extraordinary  cases  ;  and  we  hold  further,  that  ordina- 
tion in  either  case  ought  to  be  the  joint  act  of  all  the  evangelists 
on  the  ground,  these  evangelists  acting  under  the  Assembly  and 
as  an  ecclesiastical  commission  under  its  appointment.  It  would 
not  do  to  take  the  ground  that  one  missionary  should  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  ordain  a  native  pastor  or  native  evange- 
lists" This  would  be  equivalent  to  admitting  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  certain  circumstances  which  might  frequently  occur, 
was  incapable  of  self-propagation.  The  writer  was  in  circum- 
stances once  where  he  was  compelled  to  ordain  a  pastor,  or  allow 
a  body  of  believers  who  seemed  to  have  been  brought  together  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who  were  ripe  for  church  organisation,  to 
be  scattered  and  lost  to  the  general  Church.  He  would  not  have 
done  this,  of  course,  if  there  had  been  any  other  evangelist  on 
the  ground  to  take  part  with  him.  But  in  Western  Africa, 
where  this  event  occurred,  there  was  not,  so  far  as  can  be  remem- 
bered, another  Presbyterian  evangelist  in  the  whole  field.  The 
act  was  made  known  in  this  country  at  the  time,  and  so  far  as  is 
known,  met  with  universal  approval.  Rev.  Messrs.  Graybill  and 
Hall,  some  eighteen  months  ago,  ordained  two  native  evangelists, 
Messrs.  Leandro  and  Carrero,  and  sent  tliem  forth  to  gather  the 
whitening  harvest.  The  consequence  is  that  two  churches,  em- 
bracing thirty  or  forty  members  each,  have  been  organised,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  present  year  there  will  be  a  fully  organised 
Presbytery  in  that  part  of  Mexico.     But  while  we  defend  the 
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right  and  propriety  of  one  missionary's  performing  the  act  of  or- 
dination alone  under  certain  circumstances,  we  are  equally 
opposed,  if  not  more  so,  to  the  evangelist's  performing  the  act 
alone  when  there  are  others  on  the  ground.  The  memorial  which 
the  writer  laid  before  the  Assembly  at  Staunton,  Va.,  was  espe- 
cially intended  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  such  authority  by  one 
missionary,  whilst  that  laid  before  the  Atlanta  Assembly  by  cer- 
tain Brazilian  missionaries  was  intended  to  justify  the  opposite 
course.  The  same  views  were  boldly  set  forth  in  an  article  in  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  and  were  still  more  openly 
avowed  by  one  of  their  number  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  last  spring.  It  was  maintained  that  ordination 
was  joint  power  belonging  to  the  individual  missionary,  and  that 
he  had  a  right  to  ordain  in  virtue  thereof,  whether  other  evange- 
lists were  present  or  not.  The  readers  of  the  Review  need  not  be 
told  that  this  is  Prelacy  and  notPresbyterianism.  The  right  view 
of  the  matter  is  that  all  the  evangelists  are  to  take  part  in  the  or- 
dination of  every  minister,  not  as  a  Presbytery,  not  as  a  court  of 
evangelists,  but  simply  as  an  ecclesiastical  commission  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  appointed  to  perform  this  as  well  as  all  other  eccle- 
siastical functions  necessary  to  bring  the  native  Church  into  the 
exercise  of  its  full  powers  as  a  Church  of  Jesus  Christ;  when 
that  is  done,  all  such  powers  on  the  part  of  tlie  commission  cease, 
and  the  commission  has  nothing  to  do  but  report  to  the  Assem- 
bly accordingly.^ 

Before  passing  from  this  particular  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  a  misapprehension  which  prevails  in  relation  to  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  objected  to  ordination  by  evangelists,  whether  severally 
or  collectively,  that  it  creates  a  class  of  native  evangelists  differ- 
ent from  those  sent  out  by  the  Church,  and  that  these  native 
evangelists,  without  experience  or  practical  wisdom,  may  ordain 
other  native  evangelists  indefinitely,  and  thus  bring  the  whole 
matter  into  contempt.     But  this  is  a  mistake  in  both  particulars. 


^  These  principles  are  not  distinctly  enunciated  in  the  Book  of  Church 
Order,  but  they  are  clearly  and  undoubtedly  implied  there,  and  they 
ouiiht  to  be  distinctly  formulated  so  as  to  prevent  all  misunderstandin<5 
in  relation  to  these  matters. 
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Only  one  class  of  evangelists  exists,  but  the  powers  belonging  to 
them  are  different.  A  foreign  evangelist,  in  virtue  of  power  dele- 
gated to  him  by  his  Presbytery,  may  ordain  a  native  evangelist 
and  empower  him  to  perform  certain  functions  necessary  to  his 
work,  but  he  cannot  delegate  to  him  the  power  that  has  been  dele- 
gated to  himself. 

The  maxim  potestas  delegata  non  potest  delegari  is  just  as 
true  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  civil  matters.  Any  number  of  illustra- 
tions might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this.  Any  Presbytery  may 
ordain  a  home  missionary  or  a  home  evangelist  to  labor  within  its 
own  bounds,  and  besides  the  authority  to  preach  and  administer 
the  sacraments  which  is  conveyed  by  the  act  of  ordination,  it 
may  delegate  to  him  the  power  to  organise  churches,  ordain  ruling 
elders  and  deacons,  but  no  one  would  think  that  he  could  delegate 
these  powers  to  any  one  else.  So  in  relation  to  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary. Besides  being  empowered  to  preach  the  gospel  and  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,  the  authority  may  be  delegated  to  him  to 
organise  churches,  ordain  ehlers  and  deacons,  and,  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  native  evangelists  also.  But  he  has  no  more  authority 
to  delegate  these  powers,  especially  in  the  ordination  of  an 
evangelist,  than  the  home  missionary  has  to  delegate  any  of  the 
special  powers  that  have  been  conferred  upon  him.  No  native 
evangelist,  therefore,  can  ordain  another  native  evangelist  until 
the  power  to  do  this  has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  a  regularly 
organised  native  Presbytery,  or  by  the  order  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  the  exercise  of  its  essential  and  inherent  powers. 

To  the  "ecclesiastical  commission,"  to  which  the  power  of  ordi- 
nation in  the  foreign  field  is  given,  it  may  be  objected  that  there 
are  conditions  that  cannot  be  complied  with  :  Ist.  That  the  exami- 
nation of  the  candidate  must  be  in  the  presence  of  the  Presbytery 
before  he  can  be  ordained  by  a  commission.  Now  this  in  the 
foreign  field  is  a  simple  impossibility.  If  the  requisition  is 
pressed  with  unrelenting  severity,  then  a  fully  organised  Presby- 
tery must  be  transferred  bodily  to  Africa  or  China,  or  -the  native 
candidate,  speaking  an  unknown  tongue,  and  at  an  expense  of  a 
thousand  dollars  perhaps,  must  be  brought  to  this  country  before 
a  native  pastor  or  native  evangelist  could  be  ordained  for  either 
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of  those  countries.  Here  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  home 
usage,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  work  at  least,  cannot  be  enforced 
in  the  foreign  fiehi.  We  are  not  required,  either  by  Scripture  or 
common  sense,  to  place  ourselves  in  any  such  dilemma.  2d.  The 
other  requisition  is,  that  the  ecclesiastical  commission  must  be 
a  quorum  of  the  appointing  body.  We  suppose  that  this,  though 
not  so  stated  in  the  Book,  has  more  special  reference  to  judi- 
cial cases,  and  not  to  what  may  be  called  the  mere  executive 
acts  of  the  body.  Certainly  the  Assembly  has  been  construing 
the  matter  in  this  light.  None  of  her  Executive  Committees, 
which  are  virtual  ecclesiastic  commissions,  constitutes  a  quorum 
of  the  body  itself.  There  are  two  things  which  present  them- 
selves at  this  stage  of  the  argument,  however,  which  we  think 
fully  settle  this  whole  matter :  1st.  The  Assembly,  in  enter- 
ing upon  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  brings  into  exercise  all 
her  inherent  powers  as  a  court  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  she  is  not 
bound  to  enforce  in  the  foreign  field  every  detail  that  is  practised 
in  the  home  Church,  for  the  reason,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
that  some  of  them  are  impracticable.  2d.  In  the  second  place, 
she  is  fully  authorised  by  the  Constitution  "to  institute  and  super- 
intend the  agencies  necessary  in  the  general  work  of  evangelisa- 
tion." She  can  then,  without  transcending  the  powers  that  have 
been  assigned  her  by  the  constitution,  without  violating  any  of 
the  well-established  principles  of  true  'Presbyterian  polity,  ap- 
point any  two,  four,  or  ten  foreign  evangelists  in  the  same  field 
as  an  ecclesiastical  commission,  not  only  to  ordain  native  pastors 
and  evangelists,  but  to  perform  all  other  ecclesiastical  acts  neces- 
sary to  the  complete  establishment  of  the  native  Church.  We 
have  only  in  this  connexion,  and  in  the  conclusion,  of  this  part  of 
our  article,  to  state  that  the  General  Assembly  is  not  independent 
or  irresponsible  in  the  prosecution  of  this  great  work,  because  all 
of  her  native  and  inherent  powers  are  brought  into  requisition,  or 
because  she  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  courts  that  the  Constitu- 
tion  authorises  to  engage  in  the  work.  The  Assembly  itself  is 
made  up  of  commissioners  from  the  Presbyteries,  by  whom  her 
acts  are  controlled.  She  is  not  separate  from  or  independent  of 
the  Presbyteries,  but  is  herself  the   Presbyteries  in  action.     The 
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control  of  the  Presbyteries  over  the  missionary  work  is  very 
nearly  as  direct  as  if  they  acted  through  commissions  of  their 
own  appointment. 

It  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  here  that  there  is  no  incompati- 
bility between  the  "ecclesiastical  commission"  and  the  "mission" 
(technically  so  called)  acting  harmoniously  in  the  same  field. 
The  ecclesiastical  commission  embraces  all  those,  but  only  those, 
who  are  qualified  to  exercise  the  functions  of  government.  The 
"mission,"  on  the  other  hand,  comprises  all  the  male  missionaries, 
whether  lay  or  ministerial.  Its  duties  are  purely  financial  or 
advisory.  As  an  organised  body  it  can  exercise  no  ecclesiastical 
functions  whatever,  but  can  render  important  services  to  the 
Executive  Committee  at  home  which  cannot  conveniently  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Before  bringing  our  article  to  a  conclusion,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  notice,  but  in  a  very  brief  manner,  some  of  the  other 
schemes  adopted  for  carrying  on  the  work  by  other  bodies  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  One  of  these  is,  that  the  foreign  mission- 
ary should  incorporate  himself  into  the  native  church  that  he 
may  gather,  as  its  pastor ;  that  he  should  connect  himself  with 
the  native  Presbytery  as  soon  as  one  could  be  formed;  and  that 
he  should  continue  to  derive  his  support  from  the  home  Church, 
though  he  should  have  no  ecclesiastical  connexion  with  it.  This 
scheme  has  some  excellences,  and  is  entirely  consistent  with  our 
general  ideas  of  Church  polity.  It  aims  to  establish,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  an  independent  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  foreign 
field,  of  Avhich  we  heartily  approve.  At  the  same  time,  a  native 
church  with  a  foreign  evangelist  as  its  pastor,  would  be  a  much 
more  suitable  and  competent  body  to  ordain  native  ministers  or 
evangelists  than  a  church  Session  made  up  wholly  of  natives. 
To  this  plan,  however,  there  are  two  objections,  one  of  which,  at 
least,  is  very  weighty.  One  of  these  is,  that  the  home  Church 
may  feel  an  objection  to  contributing  to  the  support  of  a  minister 
over  whom  it  can  exercise  no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  .whatever. 
The  other  and  more  weighty  objection  is,  that  the  foreign  mission- 
ary must  divest  himself  of  his  office  as  an  evangelist  before  he  can 
assume  that  of  a  pastor  of  a  single  church.     He  cannot  occupy 
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both  at  the  same  time  as  a  permanent  arrangement.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  is  twofold :  1st.  The  pastoral  office  is  occupied  by  a 
foreigner  when  it  ought  to  be  filled  by  a  native  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable; 2d.  This  plan  makes  it  necessary  to  fill  every  native  pulpit 
with  a  foreign. minister,  which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
grand  idea  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  throughout 
the  world.  This  great  object,  if  ever  fully  attained,  must  be 
achieved  mainly  by  a  native  agency.  Foreign  missionaries  can 
never  be  more  than  pioneers  in  the  work.  The  work  of  a  for- 
eign evangelist  should  not  therefore,  except  under  extraordinary 
circumstances  and  for  a  brief  period,  be  confined  to  the  care  of  a 
single  church.  Unless  engaged  in  the  work  of  translation  or 
education,  he  ought  constantly  to  be  advancing,  making  new  con- 
quests and  extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ  into  regions  beyond. 
Another  scheme,  and  one  which  has  been  urged  with  great 
boldness  of  late,  is,  that  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  ought  to 
be  conducted,  not  by  the  Assembly,  but  by  the  different  Presby- 
teries. No  one  will  question  the  inherent  power  of  Presbytery 
to  do  this,  and  in  some  cases  it  might  be  done  with  great  effi- 
ciency. But  constituted  as  the  Church  is,  no  Presbytery  can 
enter  upon  the  foreign  missionary  work  without  violating  the 
constitutional  compact.  The  Book  of  Church  Order  not  only 
defines  the  powers  and  functions  of  a  Presbytery,  but  it  defines 
and  limits  the  district  or  territory  also  within  which  those  func- 
tions and  powers  are  to  be  exercised.  It  cannot  transcend  those 
limits  either-  in  the  home  or  foreign  field  without  introducing 
confusion  into  the  general  Church  work.  Besides  this,  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  the  resources  of  the  whole  Church  would  be 
greatly  wasted,  if  each  of  our  sixty-six  Presbyteries  were  to  enter 
separately  into  the  work.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  wrong  view 
of  the  matter,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  to  say  that  the. work 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  Assembly  and  that  the  Presbyteries 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  Presbyteries  work  through  the 
Assembly;  they  have  a  voice  in  the  appointn[ient  of  its  commit- 
tees and  its  officers;  it  is  by  their  authority  (as  the  case  now  in 
hand  shows)  that  rules  and  regulations  are  adopted  for  its  govern- 
ment; and  in  fact  the  control    of  the  Presbyteries  is   almost  as 
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direct  as  it  would  be  if  each  of  them  had  an  executive  committee 
of  its  own.  '■ 

The  third  mode  of  conducting  the  work,  the  one  practised  by 
the  Northern  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  is  to  form  in  the 
foreign  field  what  are  called  mixed  Presbyteries.  The  mission- 
aries, on  their  arrival  in  the  field,  if  we  understand  their  more 
modern  plans  aright,  organise  themselves  into  a  Presbytery,  with 
or  without  ruling  elders  as  the  case  may  be,  into  which  are  incor- 
porated native  ministers  as  fast  as  they  are  ordained,  the  foreign 
missionaries  being  regular  members  of  the  mixed  Presbytery, 
whilst  retaining  their  connexion  with  their  home  Presbyteries  at 
the  same  time.  Now  this  scheme,  as  it 'appears  to  the  writer^  is 
objectionable  on  a  number  of  grounds.  It  is  certainly  contrary 
to  Presbyterian  usage  for  a  man  to  be  a  member  of  two  Presby- 
teries at  the  same  time.  In  case  of  trial  for  immoral  conduct  or 
heresy,  he  might  be  condemned  in  one  and  be  acquitted  by  the 
other,  making  it  difficult  to  tell  what  would  be  his  real  status 
under  such  circumstances.  In  having  the  right  to  appeal  from 
one  Presbytery  to  another,  it  gives  him  an  advantage  over  his 
co-presbyters  that  would  be  fatal  to  the  great  and  fundamental 
law  of  ministerial  parity.  More  than  this,  the  missionary,  being 
a  member  of  the  native  Presbytery  and  of  the  home  Presbytery 
at  the  same  time,  becomes  an  inseparable  link  between  the  home 
and  the  foreign  Church,  making  the  latter  a  part  of  the  former, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  avowed  policy  of  our  Church.  There  is 
a  further  difficulty  connected  with  this  arrangement.  Very  few 
missionaries  would  be  willing  to  regard  native  ministers,  just 
emerged  from  the  darkness  of  heathenism  and  without  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  experienced  church  officers,  as  their  equals  and 
peers,  or  would  be  willing  to  have  such  incompetent  judges  pass 
upon  their  moral  or  ministerial  character. 

A  case  has  recently  occurred  in  India,  which  shows  the  danger 
of  being  a  member  of  one  of  those  mixed  Presbyteries.  One  of 
these  was  composed  of  two  foreign  missionaries  and  three  native 
preachers,  and  perhaps  of  native  elders.  The  two  foreign  mis- 
sionaries disagree^,  and  one,  by  uniting  the  three  native  preach- 
ers with  himself, ,  deposed  his  colleague -from  the  ministry.     This 
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colleague,  contrary  to  Presbjterial  usage,  was  restored  by  a 
neighboring  Presbytery,  in  which  the  Ameri'can  element  was  pre- 
dominant. 

A  fourth,  but  purely  theoretical,  scheme,  one  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  is,  that  the  local  Session  of  the  first 
church  established  on  heathen  ground  ought  to  ordain  pastors  and 
evangelists  when  necessary. 

But  liow  is  the  pastor  of  this  first  church  to  be  ordained,  if  not 
by  the  evangelist  who  first  called  it  into  being  ?  There  mi^^ht  be 
circumstances,  it  is  true,  when  a  church  Session  could  with  pro- 
priety ordain  a  minister  ;  but  this  would  be  contrary  to  estab- 
lished Presbyterian  usage;  and  why  set  the  native  Church  on  the 
wrong  track  at  the  very  beginning  of  things  ?  What  might  be 
right  and  justifiable  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  would  not  be 
so  under  the  regular  working  of  an  established  Church.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  obvious  to  comm.on  sense  that  a  church  just  emerg- 
ing into  the  twilight  of  Christianity  ought  not,  except  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  the  high- 
est ecclesiastical  functions  known  to  the  Church.  It  was  not 
thus  with  the  churches  that  were  gathered  by  the  apostles.  Evan- 
gelists, such  as  Timothy  and  Titus,  were  sent  to  ordain  elders 
over  them.  The  arm  of  the  fostering  Church  ought  not  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  infant  churches  until  they  were  able  to  stand 
upon  their  own  feet,  much  less  should  they  be  called  in  the  times 
of  their  ignorance  and  weakness  to  perform  the  highest  functions 
known  to  the  established  Church. 


Now,  as  to  the  particular  matter  referred  to  the  Presbyteries 
by  the  last  General  Assembly.  It  is  proposed  by  the  Assembly 
that  the  following  change  be  made:  Chap.  V.,  Section  2d,  para- 
graph 6th,  thatafter  "ordain,"  it  shall  read,  "to  all  the  offices 
required  to  make  them  complete,  and  also  with  the  view  of 
the  extension  of  the  Church,  that  he  have  power  in  foreign 
fields  to  ordain  other  evangelists."  To  this  we  propose  to  affix 
the  additional  and  qualifying  clause,  viz.,  "with  the  understand- 
ing (1)  that  in  all  ordinations  the  act  shall  alwjiys  be  performed 
by  the  body  of  evangelists  on  the  ground ;  and  (2)  that  the  pas- 
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tors  and  evangelists  thus  ordained  shall  have  no  other  powers 
than  those  which  the  Constitution  gives  to  pastors  and  evangel- 
ists at  home."  The  amendment  would  then  read  :  "and  to  him 
may  be  intrusted  power  to  organise  churches  and  to  ordain  to  all 
the  offices  necessary  to  make  them  complete;  and  also  with  the 
view  of  the  extension  of  the  Church,  that  he  have  power  in  the 
foreign  field  to  ordain  other  evangelists,  it  being  understood  that 
in  all  ordination  of  pastors  and  evangelists,  the  act  should  be 
done  by  the  body  of  evangelists  on  the  ground,  and  that  the  pas- 
tors and  evangelists  thus  ordained  shall  have  no  other  powers 
than  those  which  the  Constitution  gives  to  pastors  and  evangelists 
at  home."     More  than  this  is  unnecessary,  less  is  insufficient. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  a  word  or  two  of  explanation.  When  it  is 
stated  that  the  evangelist  has  power  to  ordain  to  all  the  offices 
necessary  to  make  the  church  complete,  it  includes  among  those 
offi^jes,  of  course,  the  pastor  of  the  church ;  for  no  church  has  a 
complete  organisation  without  a  pastor.  To  deny  the  power  of 
the  evangelist  or  evangelists  to  ordain  pastors  over  the  churches 
they  may  gather,  would  be  nothing  less  or  more  than  an  estoppel 
of  the  Foreign  Missionary  work.  Surely  the  Church  will  place 
herself  in  no  such  position  as  this.  But  if  the  evangelist  or 
evangelists  have  power  to  ordain  a  minister  to  be  the  pastor  of  a 
church,  it  is  no  stretch  of  that  power  to  set  him  apart  to  the  work 
of  an  evangelist,  or  to  ordain  him  in  the  first  instance  as  an  evan- 
gelist, having  regard  to  the  true  position  of  the  native  evangelist, 
as  set  forth  in  a  previous  part  of  this  article..  Now  the  clauses 
we  propose  to  append  will  effectually  prevent  any  abuse  of  the 
power  by  any  one  evangelist.  It  estops  him  from  performing  the 
act  of  ordination  alone,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  by  making 
it  necessary  for  all  the  evangelists  on  the  ground  to  take  part ; 
these  evangelists  being  regarded  as  an  ecclesiastical  commission 
appointed  by  the  Assembly.  The  act  performed  in  this  way  is 
strictly  Presbyterian,  gives  no  countenance  either  to  Prelacy  or 
Independency,  and  places  the  native  Church  at  the  very  begin- 
ning on  a  solid  Presbyterian  foundation. 

J.  Leigiiton  Wilson. 
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ARTICLE  III. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CULTUS. 


Suggested  by  the,  publication  of  "vl  General  Liturgy  and 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  prepared  by  Prof.  Hopkins,  Au- 
burn Theologieal  Seminary,  etc.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  :  New 
York  and  Chicago.      1883." 

This  coming  event  cast  its  shadow  before  in  an  article  con- 
tributed by  its  author  to  the  Presbyterian  Review  for  January, 
1882,  Our  purpose  at  this  time  is  not  to  discuss  its  merits,  but 
the  rather  to  make  its  publication  the  occasion  for  some  examina- 
tion into  the  alleged  need  it  is  intended  to  supply,  and  a  few 
criticisms  on  the  elaborate  argument  advanced  by  its  author  iot 
its  adoption  and  use  ;  not  that  we  consider  this  argument  in  itself 
worthy  of  refutation,  for  it  is  intrinsically  weak  ;  its  essential 
weakness,  however,  is,  to  some  extent,  redeemed  by  the  accidents 
of  its  distinguished  origin  and  influential  medium  of  publication  ; 
but  for  these  circumstances,  the  article  would  have  entered  the 
world  still-born,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  should  most 
assuredly  have  bei9n  unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung.  Its  pa- 
ternity and  its  sponsorship,  together  with  the  efforts  of  sporadic 
sympathisers  in  its  author's  own  communion  and  the  comments 
of  the  Episcopal  press,  served  to  galvanise  the  discussion  into  the 
semblance  of  a  transient  vitality. 

The  article  gave  us  both  pain  and  pleasure:  pain,  that  such 
an  article  should  have  been  written  by  a  Professor  in  a  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminary,  and  published  in  a  Presbyterian 
Review  ;  pleasure,  that  if  such  an  article  is  to  be  written  under 
such  auspices,  it  should  be  just  exactly  such  as  it  is. 

The  writer  proceeds  apparently  upon  the  Newtonian  principle, 
that  every  hypothesis  must  have  its  basis  in  demonstrable  fact. 
The  basis  in  this  instance  is  the  character  of  the  present  Presby- 
terian Cultus,  the  great  and  growing  dissatisfaction  therewith 
pervading  the  Church  itself,  and  the  consequent  superior  growth 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  at  the  expense  of  the  Presbyterian. 
His  readers  were  doubtless  surprised  at  his  ''certain  freedom  of 
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remark  on  the  ordinary  Presbyterian  Cultus,"  which,  however, 
he  says,  ''is  designed  in  no  irreverent  or  disrespectful  spirit,  nor 
carried  further  than  the  necessities  of  a  contrasted  portraiture 
demand."  This  last  statement  they  Avill  receive  with  salt,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it  too.  We  think  that  the  ilecessities  of  his  con- 
trasted portraiture  have  led  him  into  gross  exaggeration.  He 
dips  his  brush  in  shadow  only  for  the  Presbyterian  part  of  the 
picture,  and  in  light  alone  for  the  Episcopal  part.  What  do  our 
readers  think  of  the  following  picture  of  Presbyterian  prayer  :  . , 

"But  this  orderly  pro;i;re8siori  is  now  seldom  observed  ;  the  prayer  in 
the  pulpit  is  sometimes  only  a  lon^  drawn-out  prayer- meetint;  prayer. 
With  no  lofjical  sequence  of  topics,  with  no  real  progress  of  thoui^ht, 
with  no  devotional  climax,  it  meanders  alon«;  in  a  hap-hazard  kind 
of  way,  returns  upon  itself,  reiterates  its  phrases,  and  finally  wind* 
up  for  no  other  particular  reason  except  that  the  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
durinjr  which  the  patience  of  'the  audience'  can  be  expected  to  hold  out 
have  ehipsed.  Often,  indeed,  the  audience  have  lost  all  patience,  Ion*]!;  be- 
fore that ;  .  .  .  but  if  the  testimony  of  many  not  irreverent  persons  may 
be  trusted,  the  'hearer,'  havinj^  nothin*;  else  to  do  with  the  prayer,  re-: 
eif»;ns  himself  with  a  sia;h  of  submission  to  the  inevitable,  tries  to  follow 
for  a  while  the  sentiments  of  devotion,  Avanders  off  in  thought,  moves 
uneasily  iibout  as  the  lono;-continued  sameness  of  posture  becomes  pain- 
ful, occasionally  says  to  himself,  '/s  he  never  going  to  stopP  and  finally, 
at  the  f^rateful  'amen,'  straightens  himself  up  with  another  sigh  of  relief, 
and  a  more  or  less  conscious  codicil  to  the  prayer,  viz.,  'Well,  thank  God,^ 
•we're  through  with  that.'  "     P.  41.      ^ 

Contrasted  with  this  sorry  performance,  the  Prayer-Book  gives 
us  "prayers  which  have  come  down  to  us  over  the  waste  of  a 
thousand  centuries"  (!  !),  and  "have  a  fragrance  (?)  of  the  martyr's 
funeral  pyre." 

We  have  a  photograph  of  the  prayer  at  funerals  : 

"Compare  the  prayer  on  a  funeral  occasion,  including  the  detailed 
enumeration  of  all  the  classes  of  mourners — the  wife  or  husband,  the 
children,  the  sisters,  the  cousins,  and  their  aunts,  together  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  affliction — well  adapted,  if  not  expressly  designed,  to 
start  the  fountain  of  sympathetic  tears  ;  a  method  which,  in  the  rural, 
districts,  answers  nearly  the  place  of  the  tragic  dratna,  and  is  resorted  to 
for  a  pleasing  stimulus  to  the  sensibilities.  Compare  this  with  the  sim- 
ple, scriptural,  impersonal  services  of  the  Prayer-Book,"  etc.     P.  50. 

Pretty  severe  this,  and  particularly  upon  Presbyterians  in  "th^ 
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rural  districts,"  but  even  this  turning  of  the  funeral  into  a  pleas- 
ingly horrible  drama  is  not  quite  the  climax  of  indecorum  in 
Presbyterian  worship:  ,     > 

"Pei4iap8  this  abuse  of  the  exercise  of  public  prayer,  by  which  com- 
plimentary remarks  are  offered  under  the  pretext  of  worship,  reaches  its 
climax  of  indecorum  when  two  ministers  are  found  together  in  the  pulpit, 
the  pastor  and  some  stran^i^er  who  is  officiatin^i;  for  him.  How  the  latter, 
in  the  prayer  before  sermon,  refers  to  the  pastor's  lono;  and  faithful  ser- 
vice, to  the  love  of  his  dear  people  for  him,  to  his  influence  in  the  church, 
to  his  beloved  family,  etc.  ;  and  how  the  pastor,  in  the  prayer  after  ser- 
mon, compliments  our  dear  brother  for  the  words  of  truth  and  earnest- 
ness he  has  spoken,  informs  the  confi;re<i;ation  delicately  where  he  came 
from,  and  the  important  position  he  occupies  in  the  Church,  and. prays 
the  Lord  to  reward  him  abundantly  for  his  labor  of  love  on  the  present 
occasion  ;  a  iijentle  intimation  that  he  is  to  expect  nothin<;  else,"  etc.  P.  50. 

Our  people  are  taught  "to  go  to  church  not  to  worship  God, 
but  to  hear  the  sermon..  The  influence  of  this  upon  the  minis- 
ter himself  is  most  unfortunate."  Our  worshipis  a  "thread-bare 
garment,"  with  here  and  there  ^'purpurei  panni"  sewed  on  in  the 
shape  of  phrases  from  the  Prayer-Book  ;  "a  plain  diet  of  bread 
and  water,"  while  the  Episcopalians  have  ''French  dishes," 
though  "we  are  quite  willing  to  'convey'  scraps  and  even  whole 
pieces  from  the  better  furnished  tables  of  our  neighbors,"  which 
our  author  says  "is  hardly  of  the  highest  order  of  ecclesiastical 
integrity;"  and  yet  he  endeavor^  to  persuade  us  to  "convey"  the 
whole  bill  of  fare  !  "The  matured  taste,  indeed,  is  as  often  offended 
by  the  Presbyterian  services,  as  the  younger  mind  is  disgusted." 
"There  is  more  of  Christ  in  the  Te  Deum  and  the  Litany  alone 
than  is  commonly  found  in  two  entire  Presbyterian  services." 

As  a  result  of  this  state  of  affairs,  our  people  "are  1;ired  of  be- 
ing forever  the  'dummest'  of  God's  dumb  people."  "Many  of 
the  cultivated  and  tasteful  of  our  members  have  sought  a  more 
cheerful,  more  varied,  more  sympathetic  service  in  another  com- 
munion." "The  Episcopal  Church  has  been  largely  recruited 
from  our  ranks.  There  are  many  thousands  in  that  Church  at 
present  who  have  been  drawn  away  merely  by  the  superior  at- 
tractions of  its  cultus."  They  "have  been  repelled  by  the  te- 
diousness  of  the  Presbyterian,   and  attracted  by  the  variety  and 
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restfulness  of  the  Episcopal  service,"  and  "the  tracks  are  all  one 
way."     He  then  goes  on  to  add: 

"It  is  very  largely  due  to  this  fact,  that  of  all  the  sects  in  the  United 
States,  the  Episcopal  is  growin«;  the  most  rapidly  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  forming  new  congregations  and  organising  new  dioceses  with  'extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  al- 
most stationary.  It  requires  a  close  calculation  to  show  that  she  is  even 
holding  her  own."     P.  49.  '  ,  . 

We  then  have  the  following  warning  and  advice: 

"We  can  stick  to  the  short  prayer  and  thg  long  prayer  and  the  dumb 
weariness  of  the  silent  'audience,'  and  see  our  congregation  gradually 
melt  away,  the  grey  heads  becoming  more  numerous,  and  the  young 
faces  fewer,  or  we  can  infuse  a  new  life  into  our  services,  give  our  chil- 
dren something  to  do  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  by  the  charm  of  a 
new  and  attractive  cultus  corroborate  our  doctrinal  and  homiletical  superi- 
oritv."     P.  50. 

Reserving,  for  the  present,  comment  on  the  fidelity  of  this 
"contrasted  portraiture,"  we,  examine  the  result  predicated  of  it. 
Granting  for  the  7ionce  the  fact  so  confidently  stated,  does  the 
author's  inference  necessarily  follow  ?  Are  we  driven  to  the 
"cultus"  as  the  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  increase? 
Might  it  not  with  some  show  of  reason  be  attributed  in  part  to 
other  causes  ?     ^-  g- — 

1.  The  notorious  exclusiveness  of  the  claims  of  this  Church. 
It  exalts  all  distinctive  differences  into  fundamental  importance  ; 
it  unchurches  all  other  denominations,  branding  them  as  mere 
voluntary  religious  societies  without  a  ministry  and  without  sa- 
craments, creating  a  schism  in  the  body  of  Christ,  and  walking 
disorderly.  It  relegates  the  membership  thereof  to  the  preca- 
rious grounds  of  "uncovenanted  mercy,"  and  teaches  its  adhe- 
rents by  both  precept  and  example  to  withhold  all  recognition, 
countenance,  and  encouragement  from  them.  Hear  the  great 
Br.  Morgan  Dix  in  his  Manual  of  the  Christian  Life  : 

"Go  not  at  all,  neither  to  hear  preaching  out  of  curiosity  nor  to  oblige 
friends.  Keep  to  the  Church  alone.  You  have  naught  to  do  with  those 
without  the  Church,  but  to  pray  for   them   and  treat  them  with  kind- 


ness. 


Reared  and  trained  under  an  ecclesiastical  banner  with  this 
strange  device,  aut   Caesar  aut  millus,  the  inevitable  result  is, 
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that  in  cases  of  intermarriage  and  the  like, "  if  anv  concession  to 
the  interests  of  religious  unity  in  the  family  is  made,  "consci- 
entious conviction"  on  the  part  of  the  Episcopal  side  of  the  house, 
male  or  female,  exacts  the  sacrifice  in  favor  of  that  Church. 

2.  Its  easy  terms  of  communion.  It  holds  to  no  conversion, 
requires  no  examination  upon  religious  experience  from  appli- 
cants for  membership.  Any  subscriber  to  its  doctrine,  admirer 
of  its  cultus,  and  upholder  of  its  exclusiveness,  if  living  an  out- 
wardly decent,  moral,  reputable  life,  is  welcomed,  and  sometimes 
urged  to  "confirmation."  Churchliness  among  them  takes  the 
place  of  piety  among  "the  sects." 

We  remember  hearing  it  said  by  an  Episcopalian  as  a  consola- 
tion in  the  sudden  death  of  an  attractive  young  woman,  "Well, 
she  was  an  ardent  church- woman."  The  young  woman  was  a 
stranger  to  us,  but  we  supposed  of  course  the  description  meant 
devoted  piety.  A  ruling  elder,  however,  standing  by,  who  knew 
the  character  of  the  deceased,  remarked,  upon  our  expressing 
afterwards  gratification  at  her  preparation  for  death,  that  she  was 
as  utterly  godless  as  any  one  he  ever  saw  ;  that  the  phrase  "ar- 
dent church- woman"  meant  only  a  strong  Episcopalian  in  senti- 
ment, and  a  thorough  and  consistent  subscriber  to  the  exclusive- 
ness of  that  Church. 

If  such  a  standard  of  piety  obtained  among  us,  what  Presby- 
terian pastor  is  there  who  could  not  at  once  largely  recruit  his 
membership  from  his  general  congregation  ? 

3.  The  Episcopal  Church  is  notoriously  lax  in  its  discipline  and 
mild  in  its  condemnation  of  worldliness.  It  requires  less  self- 
denial  to  maintain  a  reputable  Christian  profession  in  this  Church 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  family. 
E.  g.^  we  l^now  of  an  instance  in  which  the  most  prominent  mem- 
ber of  his  church,  the  "Senior  Warden,"  as  thorough,  exclusive, 
bigoted  a  "Churchman"  as  we  ever  knew,  was  regularly  pub- 
lished as  the  "flopr  manager"  of  the  balls  in  the  town  ! 

4.  Another  means  of  grace  not  infrequently  used  by  the  ad- 
herents of  this  Church  is  the  plea  of  social  position.  Professing 
Christians  are  inconsistent  enough  to  present  church  membership 
in  "i/ie  Church"  as  a  stepping-stone  to  worldly  recognition ;  and 
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there  ar.e  plenty  of  people  sufficiently  silly  and  wicked  to  use  the 
Church  as  an  introduction  to  "the  best  society"  ;  i.  e.,  as  an  open 
sesame  to  balls,  routs,  et  id  omne  genus. 

Our  author  gives  no  hint  of  any  of  these  things;  but  if  he 
had  exercised  that  ''certain  freedom  of  remark"  which  he  in- 
dulged in  with  reference  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  they  would, 
we  think,  have  claimed  consideration  as  possible  factors  in  Epis- 
copal progress.  The  only  thing  in  this  progress  suprising  to  us 
is,  that  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  greater  than  it  is. 

But  what  are  the  facts  ?  We  will  "weigh  the  fish"  before  ac- 
cepting the  author's  solution. 

His  declaration  as  to  the  very  greatly  superior  rapidity  of  their 
growth  surprised  us  the  more  because  just  belore  reading  it  we 
had  seen  a  statistical  statement  of  that  Church  for  the  preceding 
year,  taken  from  the  Year  Book,  which  statement  indicated  a 
falling  oif  in  every  single  item,  excepting  only  that  of  contribu- 
tions. :-     ' 

Is  it  true  that  the  Episcopalians  are  growing  with  "extraor- 
dinary rapidity,"  while  "it  requires  a  close  calculation  to  show 
that  we  are  holding  our  own"  ? 

.  We  present  herewith  a  table  compiled  from  Dorchester  s  Pro- 
blem of  Religious  Progress.  ' 
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PM 

1775. 

300 

300 

250 

140 

1800. 

320 

500 

264 

300 

n,978 

40,000 

1850. 

1,350 

4,163 

1,595 

8,399 

89,359 

347,551 

1870. 

2,742 

5,995 

2,803 

5,078 

207,762 

528,575 

1880. 

3,000 

7,417 

3,582 

6,104 

347,781 

698,699 

In  this  table  w^e  have  added  the  figures  of  the  Old  and  New 
School  for  the  ante  bellum  statistics,  and  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern for  the  years  since  the  division.  If  we  had  included  all  the  dis- 
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tinctively  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  United  States,  which  would 
have  been  strictly  just  (as  we  have  all  the  Episcopal  strength  united 
in  the  two  branches  of  that  Church),  the  figures  would  then  have 
been  937,640  Presbyterian  as  against  347,781  Episcopalians.^  Let 
us  compare' the  benevolent  contributions.  Up  to  the  year  1880, 
the  Episcopalians  gave  to  Foreign  Missions  $3,076,208,  the 
Presbyterians,^  $10,539,996;  to  Home  Missions,  Episcopalians, 
$3,474,232,  the  Presbyterians  $1 0,244,025  ;  the  Woman's  Boards 
of  the  Episcopalians;  $67,278,  of  the  Presbyterians,  $986,489 — 
which  makes  a  total  of  six  millions  for  the  Episcopalian  Church,  as 
against  twenty-one  millions  for  the  Presbyterian.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  here,  as  in  numerical  statistics,  that  you  will  find  all  Episcopal 
work  under  Episcopal  figures  ;  they  are  strictly  wow-cobperative; 
their  Church  gives  only  to  their  own  church  societies;  whereas 
the  Presbyterian  Church  helps  every  worthy  cause  ;  e.  g.^  the 
American  Bible  Society,  American  Tract  Society,  etc.  It  is  an 
utter  impossibility  ever  to  get  complete  returns  of  Presbyterian 
contributions ;  her  gifts  flow  into  every  channel  and  enrich  all 
^Ifir;  "work  that  enlists  Christian  sympathy  and  invites  Christian  co- 
operation. While  she  is  not  much  of  an  authority  on  religious 
8e5th3tic5,  she  miy  be  dep3ndeJ  on  for  religious  work;  her  ser- 
vices may  not  be  "cheerful,  varied,  and  sympathetic,"  but  her 
service  is. 

And  now,  following  the  example  of  our  author,  we  propose  to 
do  a  little  portrait  painting.  We  shall  not  claim  for  it  universal 
fidelity.  To  the  extent  of  our  observation,  however,  it  is  strictly 
faithful.  We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  pronounce  on  the  general 
justice  of  his  and  of  ours. 

1.  While  the  liturgy  compiled  by  the  Episcopal  Church  is  un- 

^  It  is  worthy  of  note,  aa  hearins;  still  more  decisively  and  conclusively 
against  our  author's  position,  that  notwithstandin<jf  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial support  of  the  government  durinf>;  the  colonial  period,  and  all  the 
advantages  of  a  state  institution  for  firm  establishment,  the  Episcopal 
Church  has,  nevertheless,  when  broufi;lit  into  fair  competition  with  the 
7ton-litur^ical  Churches,  sunk  below  them  all  in  numbers,  and  stands 
seventh  in  the  list. 

'^  The  New  School  Church,  up  to  1870,  contributed  to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
In  this  table  only  their  contributions  since  1870  are  included. 
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questionably  among  the  finest  monuments  of  uninspired  devo- 
tional literature,  yet  inference  from  this  to  the  necessarily  su- 
perior impressiveness  of  the  services  of  that  Church  is  hasty. 
One  would  presume  that  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  the  liturgy 
and  the  large  place  it  occupies  in  the  worship  of  the  Church, 
would  develop  in  its  "clergy"  the  art  of  reading  to  its  highest 
perfection.  On  the  cbntrary,  the  Episcopalian  clergymen,  as  a 
class,  are,  in  our  judgment,  the  poorest  readers  we  know.  The 
majesty  of  their  grand  liturgy  is  sacrificed  by  the  way  in  which 
they  murder  it  in  the  rendering ;  their  ore  rotundo,  "steeple-in-the- 
throat  grandeur ;  their  aristocratic,  theologic,  parsonic,  super- 
natural, infra-mouthing  of  language  and  rolling  over  of  words/' 
is  intolerable  to  all  who  havQ  not  been  hardened  to  it  by  long 
custom.  Of  all  the  ministers  of  that  Church  ever  heard  by  us, 
only  one  rendered  the  service  with  any  marked  impressiveness. 
So  far  from  having  a  fragrance  of  the  martyr's  funeral-pyre,  the 
prayers  are  generally  rushed  through  as  if  leader  and  led  were 
"neck  and  neck"  in  a  "go  as  you  please"  race.  We  have  tried 
more  than  once  to  join  in  with  the  Lord's  prayer,  but  have  been 
invariably  left  in  the  rear. 

As  to  the  desirable  impersonality  of  the  burial  service,  we 
have  been  impressed  with  the  very  opposite.  Though  we  have 
suffered  some  from  the  embarrassment  noted  by  our  author,  in 
conducting  the  funeral  of  irreligious  people,  we  have  not  been  en- 
tirely satisfied  as  to  the  propriety  of  reading  such  a  service  as 
the  Episcopal  at  the  funeral  of  this  class  of  people.  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  rubric  at  this  point,  that  such  use  of  the  service 
was  not  contemplated,  else  there  would  have  been  no  limitation 
fixed  to  its  use.  Moreover,  so  far  from  being  impressed  with  its 
"sympathetic"  character,  we  have  been  most  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  very  reverse.  The  service  is  less  sympathetic  than  any- 
thing Ave  know  ;  the  same  stereotyped,  crystallised,  hardened  form 
for  every  one  and  for  all  circumstances — for  infancy  and  old  age, 
for  the  abandoned  criminal  and  the  acknowledged  saint — -.nothing 
special,  nothing  personal,  from  beginning  to  end.  Fine  undoubted- 
ly !  Yes,  as  glittering  and  beautiful  as  an  ice  prospect,  and  as  cold; 
there  is  not  a  heart-throb  in  it,  from  the  opening  to  the  closing 
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word.  This  impersonality  is  just  exactly  what  we  do  not  admire  ; 
we  prefer  even  "the  detailed  enumeration,  etc.,"  which  our  author 
paints  so  vividly  and  condemns  so  severely ;  it  may  disgust  a  crit- 
ical taste ;  but  this  personality  is  just  what  comforts  the  heavy 
hearts  who  are  burying  their  dead,  and  it  is  for  their  comfort 
mainly  that  the  prayer  is  offered.  His  sketch  may  be  true  of 
some  rare  instances  ;  they  have  never  fallen  under  our  observa- 
tion. As  a  portrait  of  the  "ordinary  Presbyterian  cultus,"  we 
know  the  whole  picture  to  be  a  miserable'caricature,  while  his 
representation  of  the  Episcopal  cultus,  if  of  their  ordinary  wor- 
ship, is  equally  on  the  other  extreme. 

2.  Liturgy  always  weakens  the  pulpit.  The  two  do  not  flour- 
ish together ;  the  former  absorbs  the  time  and  attention  at  the 
terrible  expense  of  the  latter.  If  the  two  ever  conflict,  the  ser- 
mon must  yield.  The  Episcopalians  go  to  "service,"  not  to 
preaching.  Our  author  himself,  in  accounting  for  the  number  of 
their  recruits,  says  :  "Certainly  they  have  not  boLm  enticed  by 
the  greater  impressiveness  or  eloquence  of  the  pulpit."  P.  49. 
It  develops  sestheticism  and  taste,  at  the  expense  of  power.  We 
will  give  here  some  unbiassed  authority  in  support  of  what  might 
otherwise  be  considered  a  prejudiced  and  invidious  opinion.  Our 
authority  is  an  article  in  the  (London)  Westminster  Review,  en- 
t'ltied  ""Meti'ospective  Survey  of  American  Literature:'' 

"In  no  other  depjirtmcnt  is  American  literature  so  rich  as  in  that  of 
theoU);ry  and  reli<i;ion."  (Then  follows  a  list  of  authors.)  "In  this  list 
it  will  he  ohserved  that  we  have  mentioned  no  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  American  branch  of  the  En;i;lish 
Establishment  has  never  furnished  a  man  of  first  ra.e  abilities,  or  one 
whose  writin<:;s  have  in  them  the  elements  of  endurint];  life."'  (Then  fol- 
low the  names  of  some  of  the  most  influential  of  its  ministers,  and  the 
writer  ^oes  on.)  "But  we  do  not  find  amon<;  them  all  anyone  to  he 
compared  with  ado/.en  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  Dr.  Williairjsin  the 
Ba{)tist,  or  Andrews  Norton  in  the  Unitarian  denomination.  The  dearth 
of  eminent  capacities  is  still  more  noticeable  amoni;  the  Roman  Catholics," 
etc.  ^ 

Perhaps  the  English  Church  will  occur  to  readers  as  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  as  to  the  influence  of  liturgy ;  but  they  will  re- 
member that  this  Church  has  all  the  prestige  and  power  of  a  state 

^  WastinliistGr  lieolcw,  Vol.  LVIL,  January  and  April,  1852,  p.  157. 
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institution ;  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  government  a  large 
class  of  professional  bookmakers  are  supported,  ordained  sine  titulo 
and  remain  permanently  sine  cur  a.  The  average  "curate"  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  perhaps  the  weakest  specimen  of 
preacher  extant.  The  liturgical  system  sujts  the  feminine  taste 
(male  and  female)  and  repels  the  masculine.  We  have  often 
noticed  the  predominating  attendance  of  women  over  men  in  the 
Episcopal  Church ;  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  all  Churches, 
but  it  is  preeminently  and  peculiarly  so  of  the  Episcopal.  Upon 
a  communion  Occasion  you  will  see  the  women  in  a  body  remain 
to  partake  of  the  sacrament,  while  the  men  will  rise  almost  en 
masse  and  leave  the  church.  Of  this  Church  it  is  true,  so  far  as 
our  observation  extends,  far  more  than  of  any  other,  that  the 
ladies  of  a  family  will  be  found  ardent  zealous  Church-women, 
while  the  men  are  absolutely  indifferent  to  all  religion ;  taught  the 
exclusive  claims  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  yet  finding  nothing 
there  to  satisfy  them,  they  attend  no  worship  and  are  rarely  seen 
«een  in  any  churcli  except  upon  special  occasions.  The  Episcopal 
Church  does  not  take  hold  of  the  men.  We  think  this  is  owing 
to  the  character  of  its  pulpit.  The  masculine  taste  does  not  dote 
on  millinery;  it  cannot  be  long  gratified  with  confectioneries,  and 
it  requires  a  very  invalid  appetite  to  \iQfed  by  the.  ordinary  litur- 
gical table. 

As  to  the  alleged  craving  after  Episcopal  pabulum,  we  can 
only  say  that  it  does  not  prevail  in  our  latitude;  we  think  the 
course  of  our  author  admirably  adapted  to  justify,  encourage,  and 
increase  it  wherever  it  does  exist.  We  are  satisfied  that  a  litur- 
gical movement  in  our  section  could  not  command  the  support  of 
a  corporal's  guard. 

The  Episcopal  cultus  presents  quite  a  lively  scene,  and  hence 
with  show  of  reason  may  be  called  "cheerful" ;  we  fancy,  how- 
ever, that  the  regular  repetition  of  precisely  the  same  words  week 
after  week  would  tend  to  wear  the  bloom  off  the  "variety" 
feature  of  it;  and  as  to  its  being  "restful,"  the  almost  unanimous 
verdict  of  the  sects  is  that  it  is  anything  else.  Suggested  by  this 
alleged  craving,  arises  a  question  which  we  will  throw  out  for  the 
reader  to  consider  and  answer :  Admitting  such  to  be  the  case, 
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what  lies  at  the  root  of  it?  What  is  the  exact  character  of  that 
feeling  which  is  "offended"  and  "disgusted"  at  Presbyterian 
worship  ?  What  kind  of  spirit  is  it  that  hankers  after  a  "more 
cheerful,  more  varied,  more  restful  service"  ?  What  is  it  that 
craves  the  "attractiveness"  of  aesthetic  beauty  and  demands  the 
adjuncts  of  a  splendid  ritual  in  the  worship  of  God  ?  We  do  not 
think  that  such  an  inclination  is  necessarily  a  favorable  sign  or 
hastily  to  be  encouraged.  It  is  a  significant  lesson  of  history 
that  this  beauteous  array  has  not  always  been  the  bridal  attire  of 
a  new  spiritual  life  in  the  Church,  but  has  at  least  occasionally 
proven  the  decking  of  a  dead  body,  the  ghastly  mockery  that 
hides  incipient  decay  under  the  glory  and  beauty  of  a  gorgeous 
ceremonial.  Moreever,  we  enter  a  decided  protest  against  the 
contrast  constantly  instituted  by  our  author  between  "hearing  a 
sermon"  and  "worshipping  God."  He  knows  very  well  that  the 
doctrine  distinctlv  enounced  in  our  standards  is,  that  God  is  wor- 
shipped  in  the  hearing  of  the  word;  that  preaching  is  as  really  a 
part  of  public  worship  as  prayer.  We  might  inquire  here  if  it  is 
not  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  assumes  predominant  impor- 
tance in  the  worship  of  God  ?  Is  not  this  evident  from  the  New 
Testament  history  of  the  Church?  One  would  judge  from  it 
that  the  disciples  "went  to  preaching"  on  the  Sabbath,  not  "to 
service."  The  liturgical  idea  is  the  Old  Testament  idea.  Cer- 
tainly the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  worship  recorded  in  the 
Acts  is  the  sermon. 

This  remarkable  concession  to  the  silly  clamor  of  the  liturgical 
is  unworthy  of  a  great  teacher  of  Presbyterian  Polity. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  principle  upon  which  he  advocates  a 
change. 

"The  method  is  not  of  the  essence  of  acceptable  worship ;  and  the 
decision  in  the  one  case  against  forms  of  prayer,  and  in  the  other  for 
them,  may  be  eqmvlly  legitimate.  The  only  real  question  is,  How  may 
our  worship  be  made  most  devout,  attractive,  and  edifying?'     P.  43. 

Upon  such  a  principle  we  think  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  define  will-worship,  which  is  an  undoubted  off'ence  in  the  sight 
of  God.     What  is  here  designated  as    the  only  real  question  is, 
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what  lies  at  the  root  of  it?  What  is  the  exact  character  of  that 
feeling  which  is  "offended"  and  "disgusted"  at  Presbyterian 
worship  ?  What  kind  of  spirit  is  it  that  hankers  after  a  "more 
cheerful,  more  varied,  more  restful  service"  ?  What  is  it  that 
craves  the  "attractiveness"  of  aesthetic  beauty  and  demands  the 
adjuncts  of  a  splendid  ritual  in  the  worship  of  God?  We  do  not 
think  that  such  an  inclination  is  necessarily  a  favorable  sign  or 
hastily  to  be  encouraged.  It  is  a  significant  lesson  of  history 
that  this  beauteous  array  has  not  always  been  the  bridal  attire  of 
a  new  spiritual  life  in  the  Church,  but  has  at  least  occasionally 
proven  the  decking  of  a  dead  body,  the  ghastly  mockery  that 
hides  incipient  decay  under  the  glory  and  beauty  of  a  gorgeous 
ceremonial.  Moreover,  we  enter  a  decided  protest  against  the 
contrast  constantly  instituted  by  our  author  between  "hearing  a 
sermon"  and  "worshipping  God."  He  knows  very  well  that  the 
doctrine  distinctly  enounced  in  our  standards  is,  that  God  is  wor- 
shipped in  the  hearing  of  the  word ;  that  preaching  is  as  really  a 
part  of  public  worship  as  prayer.  We  might  inquire  here  if  it  is 
not  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  assumes  predominant  impor- 
tance in  the  worship  of  God  ?  Is  not  this  evident  from  the  New 
Testament  history  of  the  Church?  One  would  judge  from  it 
that  the  disciples  "went  to  preaching"  on  the  Sabbath,  not  "to 
service."  Q'he  liturgical  idea  is  the  Old  Testament  idea.  Cer- 
tainly the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  worship  recorded  in  the 
Acts  is  the  sermon. 

This  remarkable  concession  to  the  silly  clamor  of  the  liturgical 
is  unworthy  of  a  great  teacher  of  Presbyterian  Polity. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  principle  upon  which  he  advocates  a 
change. 

"The  method  is  not  of  the  essence  of  acceptable  worship;  and  the 
decision  in  the  one  case  against  forms  of  prayer,  and  in  the  other  for 
them,  may  be  equa^lly  legitimate.  The  only  real  question  is,  How  may 
our  worship  be  made  most  devout,  attractive,  and  edifying?'     P.  43. 

Upon  such  a  principle  we  think  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  define  will-worship^  which  is  an  undoubted  offence  in  the  sight 
of  God.     What  is  here  designated  as    the  only  real  question  is, 
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we  think,  no  question  at  all.  It  would  leave  the  form  of  worship 
to  be  determined  by  the  taste  of  the  worshipper,  a  criterion  all 
history  unites  to  prove  absolutely  unstable  and  untrustworthy. 
It  is  just  the  principle  which  produced  the  manifold  corruptions 
of  Papal  worship.  It  is  just  the  principle  which  divided  between 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Reformation  and  left  the  one  es- 
pousing it  ohly  half-reformed ;  one  branch  holding  that  all  not 
expressly  commanded  in  the  word  was  implicitly  forbidden,  the 
other  that  all  not  expressly  forbidden  was  implicitly  granted ;  a 
difference  containing  in  germ  all  that  separates  between  the  Pres- 
byterians and  the  Lutherans.  « 

In  our  author's  short  paragraph  there  lies  couched  all  the  lati- 
tudinarianism  which  makes  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church  a  meagre  minority,  leading  a  forlorn  hope  against  the 
Romanising  tendencies  and  practices  of  the  high  ritualists.  It  is 
this  principle  which  makes  the  "cheerfulness,  variety,  and  rest- 
fulness"  of  the  Episcopal  cultus  a  geometrically  increasing  pro- 
gression, a  voyage  upon  a  shoreless  ocean  with  no  guide  but  hu- 
man fancy  and  cultured  taste  and  no  conceivable  ultimate  haven 
but  Papacy.  The  appetite  grows  with  what  it  feeds  upon,  and 
has  led  to  the  introduction  of  so  much  novelty  and  innovatiop 
by  way  of  improvement  that  the  old-school  Episcopalians  some- 
times confess  sadly  to  feeling  more  at  home  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  than  in  their  own.  Shall  we  place  our  Church  upon  this 
inclined  plane?     God  forbid!  '       . 

But  this  is  not  a  question  for  argument;  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  interpretation.  No  man,  however  eminent  his  position,  can 
speak  for  Presbyterianism.  Our  standards  do  this,  and  they 
give  no  uncertain  sound  on  this  point.  Since  our  author  is  a 
Professor  of  Church  Polity,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  citing  the 
Confession  of  Faith: 

"But  the  acceptable  way  of  worshippino;  the  true  God  is  instituted 
hy  himnelf,   and  so  limited  by  his  own  revealed  will,  that  he  may  not 

be  worshipped  according  to  the  iraa^jinations  and  devices  of  men 

or  in  any  other  way  not  pi^escrihed  in  Holy  Scripture.''''     Chap.  XXI.,  1. 

"The  duties  required  in  the  Second  Commandment  are,  the  receiving, 
observinof,  and  keepina;  pure  and  entire,  all  such  religious  worship  and 
Ordii  ar.ces  as  God  hath  instituted  in  his  word.''''     -  "  .  . 
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"The  sins  forbidden  in  the  Second  Commandment  are,  all  devisin<>;, 
counselIin<i;,  commanding,  using,  and  in  any  wise  approving  any  reli- 
gious worship  not  instituted  by  God  himself.'''     Larger  Cat.,  Q.  108,  109. 

So  that  according  to  our  standards  the  only  real  question  is, 
What  does  God's  word  declare  to  be  the  worship  acceptable  to 
him  ?  Man's  tastes  and  views  and  judgment  have  no  more  to  do 
with  the  matter  than  with  the  plan  of  salvation.    He  hh,s  no  more 

'  option  in  the  form  of  worship  than  he  has  in  the  form  of  theology. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  this  seems  to  be  the  plain  teaching  of 

•  our  standards.  The  theory  our  author  advances  is  Neo-Presby- 
terianism.  To  sum  up  our  criticism  of  his  argument,  we  deny 
his'iikts,  we  doubt  his  inferences,  we  repudiate  his  principles. 

But  while  we  charge  our  author's  representation  of  the  ordi- 
nary Presbyterian  worship*  with  exaggeration  amounting  to  cari- 
cature, we  would  not  be  understood  a?  implying  perfect  satisfac- 
tion with  our  cultus  ;  and  though  we  assert  that  a  movement  to- 
wards a  liturgy  would  not  command  any  appreciable  support,  we 
do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  many  in  our  Church  who  would 
be  ghid  to  see  decided  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  our  public 
worship.  We  agree  with  the  author  in  desiring  this  improvement, 
we  differ  from  him  both  as  to  the  extent  of  its  need  and  the 
method  by  which  it  is  to  be  brought  about;  we  do  not  believe 
that  aifairs  are  in  anything  like  the  deplorable  state  he  pictures, 
and  we  cannot  see  how  the  optional  liturgy  would  work  the  bet- 
terment we  both  agree  in  desiring.  In  our  opinion  all  defect 
in  Presbyterian  worship  may  be  traced  to  one  thing,  viz.,  we  have 
allowed  the  sermon  to  absorb  the  care  and  attention  of  minister 
and  congregation  somewhat  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  parts  of 
worship.  There  is  a  tendency  among  Presbyterians  to  place  a 
comparatively  exaggerated  estimate  upon  the  preached  word  in 
the  sanctuary  services;  we  say  "comparatively,"  because  we  do 
not  think  that  less  importance  ought  to  be  assigned  to  it.  As 
already  stated,  the.preaching  of  the  gospel  is  the  main  feature  of 
the  worship  recorded  in  the  New  Testament;  it  is  the  predomi- 
nant work  of  the  Church  of  the  new  dispensation  as  distinguished 
from  the  old;  it  is  the  chief  function  of  the  ministry.  The  min- 
ister is  preeminently  a  preac/ier  (a  li^pv^),  not  a  priest;  his  com- 
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mission  is,  "Go  preach  my  gospel;"  he  i§  primarily  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel,  secondarily  a  leader  in  the  devotions  oT  the  congre- 
gation. This  we  maintain  as  against  the  charge  and  claim  of  the 
liturgical  that  we  go  to  church  to  hear  a  sermon  while  they  go  to 
worship  God.  It  is  this  scriptural  idea  of  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  the  preached  gospel  that  has  made  the  Presbyterian 
Church  the  teacher  of  Christendom ;  this  has  been  her  distin- 
guishing glory.  Believing  this,  we  cannot  argue  for  any  lower- 
ing of  this  part  of  public  worship;  at  the  same  time  we  desire  to 
see  a  decided  elevation  of  the  other  parts — reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, praise,  and  prayer.  This  we  conceive  to  be  the  teaching 
of  our  standards;  they  are  minute,  specific,  and  emphatic  in  their 
directions  as  to  the  conduct  of  these  parts  of  public  worship,  de- 
voting a  chapter  to  each.  What  we  need  is  to  follow  the  spirit 
of  these  directions;  there  is  no  necessity  for  our  becoming  Pres- 
byterio-Episcopalians,  we  only  need  to  be  more  thoroughly  and 
consistently  Presbyterians.  Let  the  sacredness  of  worship  be 
associated  with  every  part  of  the  service.  To  be  more  specific, 
consider  the  matter  of  praise.  Let  ministers  endeavor  earnestly, 
persistently,  but  discreetly,  to  promote  congregational  singing,  to 
impress  the  congregation  with  the  fact  that  this  is  a  part  of  their 
worship ;  let  them  conduct  their  part  of  it  with  solemnity  and 
impressiveness.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  most  defec- 
tive part  of  our  worship — and  in  this  we  are  not  inferior  to  any 
other  Church — is  in  the  announcing  and  reading  of  hymns;  they 
are  often  read  in  such  a  way  as  to -indicate  on  the  part  of  the 
reader  scant  apprehension  of  their  meaning,  and  certainly  no  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  their  spirit,  their  force,  their  beauty.  Some 
of  these  hymns  are  genuine  poetry,  some  are  rich  with  the  mar- 
row of  the  gospel,  some  are  as  stirring  as  a  battle-song,  and  others 
exquisitely  tender  and  plaintive;  yet  many  of  our  ministers  would 
read  "All  hail  the  power-'of  Jesus'  name,"  and  "Jesus,  lover  of 
my  soul,"  in  precisely  the  same  tone  and  style,  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  one  is,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  the  CJiristian 
Marseillaise,  while  the  other  breathes  all  the  pleading  pathos  of 
prayer.  We  once  heard  a  distinguished  minister  read,  in  public 
worship,  the  hymn  beginning. 
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"Let  Sion's  watchmen  all  aw.ake, 
,   "  And  take  the  alarm  they  ^ive  ; 
Now  let  them  from  the  mouth  of  God, 
Their  solemn  charge  receive."  '   . 

He  read  it  with  great  solemnity,  in  a  deep,  clear,  distinct,  sonor- 
ous tone;  so  far,  so  good;  but  he  read  it  without  the  slightest 
variation  of  inflection,  accent,  or  emphasis  from  beginning  to  end. 
Now  let  the  reader  of  this  article  mark  what,  a  difference  may  be 
made,  what  additional  force  given,  by  the  mere  matter  of  empha- 
sis alone ;  let  him  first  read  the  stanza  above  given  in  the  solemn 
dead-level  monotony  of  tone  which  we  have  described,  and  then 
read  it  again  emphasising  the  words  we  now  italicise: 

"Let  Sion's  watchmen  all  awake^ 
And  take  rhe  alarm  they  gioe ; 
Now  let  them  from  the, mouth  of  God, 
Their  solemn  charf^e  receive." 

This  may  be  considered  by  some  as  too  puerile  a  matter  for  their 
attention,  but  we  have  heard  it  said  by  intelligent  persons  that 
they  have  learned  more  from  the  mere  reading  of  a  hymn  by  some 
ministers  than  from  a  sermon  by  others. 

The  same  remark  apply  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures ;  they 
ought  always  to  be  read  reverently ;  ^  but  after  a  passage  has  been 
read  in  a  reverent  manner,  with  distinct  articulation,  there  may 
yet  remain  much  to  be  desired.  The  Bible  is  a  very  life-like 
book,  containing  great  varieties  of  style,  and  sometimes  vivid 
description,  sharp  contrast,  spirited  dialogue,  and  animated  nar- 
rative, all  in  one  passage.  Where  such  is  the  case  the  minister 
ought  to  manifest  some  knowledge  of  the  fact.  The  description 
of  Elijah  and  Israel  on  Carmel,  and  the  dialogues  between  Elijah 
and  Obadiah,  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  ought  not  to  be  read  as  one 
would  read  the  genealogical  table  in  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew. 
The  same  general  rule  may  be  applied  to  all  public  reading,  read 
intelligently  and  intelligibly;  the  form*er  will  generally  secure 
the  latter.     Let  th'e  reader  first  be  sure  that  he  understands  what 

^This  reverence  ou;2;ht  to  extend  to  the  very  handling  of  the  Book  it- 
self. We  have  sometimes  seen  ministers  at  the  close  of  the  sermon  Jlrng 
the  volume  shut  with  a  careless,  or  affectedly  careless  sweep  of  the  right 
arm  that  was  exceedingly  offensive. 
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he  is  to  read,  and  then  let  him  as  far  as  possible  reproduce  in 
his  own  mind  the  position,  circumstances,  etc.,  of  the  writer  or 
speaker,  endeavoring  himself  to  imbibe  the  very  spirit  of  the  '' 
words.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  must,  of  course,  give  some  study 
beforehand  to  the  passage  to  be  read.  No  minister  ought  to  read 
from  the  pulpit  any  chapter  or  hymn  which  he  has  not  previously 
examined  with  care.  ■    .  -        ^       ' 

If  this  rule  were  rigorously  observed,  there  would  not  be  that 
air  of  listlessness  which  often  pervades  a  congregation  while  the 
minister  is  conducting  "the  introductory  services."  We  have 
sometimes  seen  an  attitude  of  surprised  attentiveness  steal  rapidly 
over  a  congregation  which  had  settled  itself  to  wait  patiently  for 
the  announcement  of  the  text,  as  it  discovered  that  the  minister's 
mind  Sind  heart  were  in  the  first  hymn  read.       .    ._ 

Every  argument  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  forethought, 
care,  and  study  in  pulpit  reading,  applies  with  increased  force  to 
pulpit  prayer.     We  do  not  think  the  importance  of  this  matter 
can  be  easily  exaggerated.     In  private  prayer  the  form  matters 
little,  but  the  minister  in  the  closet  and  the  minister  in  the  pulpit 
are  two  very  widely  diifering  persons;  in  the  latter  case  he  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  people  to  God,  he  is  acting  as  their  represen- 
tative, presenting  their  needs  and  desires  at  the  throne  of  the 
heavenly  grace,  and  he  ought  to  feel  the  dignity  and  responsibil- 
ity of  such  high  office,  something  of  the  intense  solemnity  that 
filled  the  heart  of  Aaron,  and  pervaded  the  camp  of  Israel,  when 
as  high  priest,  stripped  of  his  ornaments,  he  passed  into  the  holy 
of  holies  to  carry  the  nation  into  the  immediate  presence  of  Jeho- 
vah.    If  the  minister  were  always  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  enter 
upon  the  exercise  of  this  solemn  duty  under  its  influence,  it  would 
manifest  itself  in  the  very  timbre  of  his  tones ;  there  would  be  in 
it  a  sort  of  magnetism  which  would  communicate  itself  to  every 
listener,  and  though  the  preacher  might  be  a  man  of  uncultivated 
taste,  of  rude  and  even  grotesque  expression,  yet  the  solemnity 
and  sincerity  of  his  manner  would  render  any  feehng  of. disgust 
impossible.     Some  of  the  most  impressive  prayers   ever  heard 
have  been  off"ered  by  illiterate  men,  and  would  have  been  almost 
ludicrous  but  for  this  element,  they  were  redeemed  by  the  glow- 
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ing  fervor  of  those  who  offered  them.  But  we  do  not  think  this 
burden  of  redemption  ought  ever  to  be  laid  on  the  fervor  and 
earnestness  of  the  leader  in  prayer;  every  minister  should  give 
great  care  and  thought  and  study  to  his  public  prayers.  He 
ought  in  the  public  services  to  approach  God  with  well  ordered 
words,  manifesting  at  least  as  much  reverence  for  him  as  for  the 
congregation,  respect  for  which  leads  to  so  much  care  in  the  com- 
position of  the  sermon.  The  desires,  needs,  circumstances,  etc., 
of  the  congregation,  are  not  immutable  and  invariable,  therefore 
the  prayer  ought  not  to  be  stereotyped ;  even  the  liturgy  recog- 
nises this  and  makes  what  provision  it  can  for  it  by  prayers  "for 
special  occasions."  To  lead  a  congregation  to  the  mercy-seat  is 
not  an  exercise  to  be  left  to  the  inspiration  or  accident  of  the 
moment,  the  chance  phraseology  and  hap-hazard  ideas  that  may 
be  sandwiched  into  a  mind  already  preoccupied  with  the  sermon, 
with  notices,  and  often  distracted  and  disturbed  (particularly  at 
country  churches)  by  the  conversation,  suggestions,  etc.,  incident 
to  the  greeting  of  acquaintances.  Sabbath-school  exercises,  or 
meetings  of  Session ;  it  is  an  exercise  which  may  well  call  into 
full  play  the  highest  powers  of  mind  and  soul,  as  such  it  is  worthy 
of  all  care  and  thought.  At  the  same  time  there  is  in  many 
minds  a  decided  prejudice  against  a  study  of  prayer  and  prepara- 
tion therefor,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  homiletic 
manuals  and  works  on  sacred  rhetoric  uniformly  urge  the  duty 
and  the  importance  of  it  upon  the  attention  of  ministers.  This 
feeling  is  founded  doubtless  upon  an  instinctive  horror  of  any- 
thing like  display  in  prayer,  but  the  same  feeling  would  likewise 
condemn  study  expended  on  the  sermon.  For  surely,  an  en- 
lightened conscience  will  shrink  also  from  making  the  gospel  a 
means  of  display,  prostituting  the  proclamation  of  God's  grace 
and  subsidising  the  woes  of  sin  with  its  terrible  consequences,  to 
win  the  applause  of  men ;  yet  no  sensible  man  would  use  this  as  an 
argument  for  attempting  to  preach  without  preparation;  why  then 
should  it  be  allowed  to  influence  men  against  preparation  for 
leading  the  congregation  in  prayer  ?  It  is  probable  that  most 
ministers  attain  greater  excellence  in  preaching  than  in  prayer, 
and  it  is  safe  for  any  preacher  who  makes  no  study  of  this  im- 
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portant  part  of  his  duty,  to  conclude  that  he  is  deficient  in  it. 
Let  him  seriously  consider  the  matter  and  resolve  to  attain  to  the 
highest  standard  within  his  reach.  To  this  end  let  him  study 
carefully  and  constantly  the  best  models ;  first  and  foremost  those 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  next,  the  best  specimens  of  uninspired 
devotional  literature;  let  him  study  the  best  liturgies,  and  study 
them  extensively  and  regularly,  not  to  borrow  "scraps"  to  be 
worked  into  an  incongruous  mosaic  of  mediaeval  mysticism  and 
modern  practicality,  but  to  become  imbued  with  their  devotional 
tone  and  spirit,  and  thus  to  elevate  the  whole  character  and  style 
of  his  public  prayer  just  as  he  studies  the  acknowledged  masters 
of  classic  English  to  improve  his  style  in  speaking  or  writing. 

That  there  is  great  need  for  such  study  cannot  be  questioned ; 
and  while  we  can  say  that  we  have  never  heard  a  prayer  from  a 
Presbyterian  preacher  which  raised  in  us  any  feeling  akin  to  dis- 
gust, yet  we  have  heard  many  which  fell  very  far  short  of  our 
ideal,  and  indeed  very  far  short  of  the  ability  and  gifts  of  those 
who  offered  them.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  extem- 
pore prayer,  leaving  so  much  dependent  upon  the  culture  and 
good  taste  of  the  preacher,  opens  very  wide  and  indefinite  possi- 
bilities for  the  violation  of  the  proprieties  and  offers  well-nigh  in- 
finite opportunities  for  sins  against  the  "eternal  fitness  of  things  ;" 
therefore,  since  good  taste  is  not  any  too  common,  it  is  the  more 
important  that  special  study  should  be  given  to  the  matter;  we 
have  known  men  of  decided  ability  whose  influence  and  accepta- 
bility were  very  greatly  marred  by  the  want  of  this  "sixth  sense." 

Perhaps  the  question  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  some  reader, 
"If  such  is  the  case,  why  not  agree  to  the  adoption  of  an  optional 
liturgy?  Instead  of  striving  to  approximate  the  model,  why  not 
use  the  very  model  itself?"  In  addition,  then,  to  what  we 
have  said  with  reference  to  liturgy  in  general,  we  remark  that  an 
optional  liturgy  would  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  because 

1.  The  very  persons  most  needing  it  would  be  the  least  likely 
to  use  it.  The  very  thing  which  occasions  their  deficiency  is 
their  lack  of  taste  or  their  failure  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  this  would  operate  to  cause  them  to  decline 
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the  liturgy  just"  as  it  now  leads  them  to  lieglect  all  effort  to  im* 
prove  in  this  respect.  ■;  ^v 

2.  It  would  tend,  so  far  as  used,  to  introduce  confusion  grow- 
ing out  of  a  lack  of  uniformity ;  there  would  be  the  same  feeling 
of  strangeness  and  embarrassment  between  the  members  of  differ- 
ent congregations  worshipping  together  that  is  now  experienced 
when  Presbyterians  attend  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  vice  versa. 

3.  We  would  reach  the  same  results  that  we  have  poihted  out 
as  concomitants  of  a  liturgy ;  one  of  which  may  be  repeated  here  as 
bearing  particularly  upon  the  superior  impressiveness  of  liturgical 
services,  viz.,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  perpetual  parrot-like 
repetition  of  precisely  the  same  form  of  words  to  deaden  all  appre- 
ciation of  their  meaning,  and  consequently  to  lead  to  a  lifeless  ren- 
dering of  them.  All  of  the  advantages  of  spontaneous  prayer 
would  be  sacrificed  in  favor  of  the  perfunctory  reading  of  a  ser- 
vice robbed  of  every  atom  of  freshness  by  long  and  habitual  use. 

Such  are  our  deliberate  convictions  as  to  the  use  of  a  liturgy 
optional  or  enforced,  and  we  believe  they  are  shared  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  Church.  The  author  "wishes  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  this  is  an  open  question;"  we  think 
that  if  he  brings  it  to  a  formal  test  he  will  be  astonished  at  the 
exceeding  exiguousness  of  the  question. 

Should  the  Presbyterian  Church  ever  be  persuaded  to  pursue 
the  course  he  recommends,  she  may  write  Ichabod  over  her  por- 
tals, for  her  glory  will  have  departed. 
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,  THi;  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

It  is  fashionable  in  these  days,  perhaps  always  was  fashionable, 
with  very  small  and  aspiring  geniuses,  to  find  fault  with  every- 
thing which  has  about  it  the  flavor  of  antiquity,  and  to  unsettle, 
if  possible,  everything  that  has  become  venerable  through  cus- 
tom. In  compliance  with  this  fashion  we  propose  to  find  fault 
with  the  position  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  assigned 
to  the  ancient  classics  in  our  educational  institutions.  This  is  no 
new  topic  of  debate.  For  some  years  past  the  relative  value  of 
the  classics  as  a  means  of  culture  has  been  warmly  discussed  by 
many  of  the  foremost  thinkers  of  Europe,  and  some  of  the  lead- 
ing educators  of  this  country  have  also  contributed  to  the  discus- 
sion. To  show  that  the  debate  has  been  able,  we  need  only  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  representative  men  on  either  side.  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  his  work  on  education,  which  has  been  before  the 
public  for  more  than  twenty  years,  takes  strong  ground  against 
the  classics,  and  while  he  does  not  say  it  in  so  many  words,  he 
makes  it  abundantly  evident  that  he  would  gladly  see  them  alto- 
gether excluded  from  the  curriculum  and  the  natural  sciences 
substituted  in  their  place.  Prof.  Huxley,  ,in  a  recent  address, 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  a  college  in  Birmingham,  showed  a 
strong  leaning  in  the  same  direction.  Matthew  Arnold  takes  the 
other  side,  and  puts  in  a  strong  plea  for  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
insisting  that  they  should  continue  to  constitute  the  basis  of  all 
liberal  education.  He  even  argues  to  show  that  the  influence  of 
the  classics  will  be  more  and  more  necessary  as  the  domain  of 
science  is  more  and  more  extended.  Moreover,  he  comforts  him- 
self and  sympathises  with  the  dogmatic  assurance  that  while  hu- 
man nature  remains  what  it  now  is,  these  splendid  achievements 
of  the  ancient  world  will  maintain  their  ascendancy.  An  equally 
ardent  advocate  of  the  classics  is  found  on  this  side  the  water  in 
Prof.  Gildersleeve  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  says, 
"The  ancient  classics  are  life  of  our  life.  A  part  of  our  heritage 
from  the  ages,  they  are  an  indefeasible 'possession.  We  cannot 
get  rid  of  Greece  and  Rome  if  we  would.     The  phraseology  of 
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Latin  is  wrought  into  our  tongue.  The  scientific  vocabulary  of 
English  is  studded  with  Greek  words.  The  whole  bodv  of  our 
literature  is  penetrated  with  classical  allusions."  We  are  not 
surprised  to  find  these  men  waxing  valiant  in  fight.  They  are 
contending  for  their  altars  and  their  firesides.  After  giving  them 
all  praise  for  an  earnest  endeavor  to  promote  the  highest  interests 
of  education,  we  cannot  forget  that  they  speak  as  advocates,  not 
as  judges.  Their  views  are  colored  by  the  warm  glow  of  an  ex- 
cusable partiality  for  the  studies  to  which  they  have  devoted  the 
intellectual  energies  of  their  lives.  The  two  former  are  known 
to  make  an  idol  of  all  knowledge  that  has  upon  it  the  glitter  of 
novelty.  The  two  latter  feel  the  kindlings  of  an  equal  ardor 
when  they  muse  upon  that  knowledge  which  has  gathered  about 
it  the  associations  of  many  centuries.  Matthew  Arnold  frankly 
confesses  that  there  is  a  probability  of  his  doing  the  sciences  in- 
justice. Doubtless  Spencer  might  truthfully  make  the  same  con- 
fession in  reference  to  the  classics.  While,  therefore,  they  are 
eminently  qualified  to  debate  the  question,  they  are  not  well 
qualified  to  decide  it.  The  judge  or  the  jury  should  be  free  from 
bias.  We  believe  the  processes  of  our  civil  courts  are  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  a  jury  are  the  more  likely  to  decide  a  case 
justly  the  more  absolute  their  ignorance  of  its  merits  before  it  is 
brought  before  them.  In  view  of  this  assumption,  it  could  not 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  egotism,  should  we  claim  to  be  well  quali- 
fied to  adjudicate  the  case  of  Huxley,  Spencer,  and  others,  versus 
Arnold,  Gildersleeve,  and  others.  Should  it  appear  that  our 
ignorance  of  both  sides  of  the  question  might  properly  be  described 
as  at  once  comprehensive  and  minute,  the  disclosure  would  only 
prove  our  eminent  fitness  to  serve  on  the  jury. 

So  much  by  way  of  apology  for  our  presuming  to  offer  our  ser- 
vices to  the  public.  Should  we  be  permitted  to  arbitrate,  we. 
would  say  to  the  disputants,  in  medio  tutissimus  ibis ;  and  we 
should  translate,  the  classics  should  not  be  banished,  but  they 
should  be  dethroned.  Relatively,  too  much  time  is  given  to  them 
and  too  much  importance  attached  to  them.  We  must  begin  our 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  briefly  noting  two  facts,  out  of  which 
the  whole  significance  of  the  discussion  grows.     First,  the  time 
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that  can  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  limited.  We  think  we  will  all  agree  with  Herbert  Spencer, 
that  "to  prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the  function  which 
education  has  to  perform."  We  may  differ  a,s  to  what  is  meant 
by  ''complete  living,"  but  we  will  still  agree  that  education  can 
perform  no  higher  end  than  to  prepare  us  for  it.  Education  is 
the  means,  complete  living  is  the  end.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
spend  all  our  time  in  preparirig  to  live.  The  stage  of  prepara- 
tion must  give  place  to  the  stage  for  which  it  is  preparatory.  We 
have  decided  that  this  preparatory  stage,  so  far  as  concerns  col- 
lege training,  shall  ordinarily  last  only  four  years.  Usually  lit- 
tle of  real  value  has  been  accomplished  before  that  period.  Much 
time  may  have  been  consumed,  but  perhaps  six  years  of  judicious 
study  would  be  amply  equivalent  to  all  that  has  been  done  before 
the  freshman  year  in  college.  We  may  say,  then,  that  usually 
the  time  given  to  education,  to  a  preparation  for  complete  living, 
is  about  ten  years.  Secondly,  the  sphere  of  knowledge  is  practi- 
cally illimitable.  We  are  the  heirs  of  all  time,  and  the  extent  of  our 
inheritance  is  distressingly  great.  We  are  encumbered  with  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  we  pbssess.  Dr.  Alexander  Bain  tells 
us  that  in  the  universities  of  Scotland,  from  the  time  of  their  found- 
ing down  to  1574,  nothing  was  taught  except  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle. Yet  the  students  found  enough  in  that  one  author  to  keep 
them  busy  during  a  four  years'  course.  In  1574  other  Greek 
classics  were  introduced j  Latin  classics  followed;  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  English  language  was 
admitted.  SinciB  that  time  French  and  German  have  found  an 
entrance.  Later  still,  the  doors  had  to  be  opened  to  modern 
sciences,  whose  spreading  branches  are  now  overshadowing  the 
earth  and  reaching  unto  the  heavens.  Leaving  out  of  account 
the  smaller  treasures  of  learning  hoarded  in  other  tongues,  we 
have  the  accumulated  literature  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world 
in  the  Greek,  Roman,  French,  German,  and  English  languages. 
Ten  years  can  be  expended  in  the  literature  of  either  one  of  these 
languages,  and  even  then  only  a  small  part  of  its  wide  expanse 
will  be  explored.  Hence  the  question  emerges,  What  is  to  be 
done,  since  the  time  is  so  limited  and  the  field  to  be  traversed  so 
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limitless?  Manifestly  if  the  ten  years  are  to 'be  turned  to  the 
highest  use,  the  question  must  first  be  settled,  In  what  part  of 
this  limitless  field  can  the  greatest  fortune  be  amassed  in  a  given 
time  ?  It  is  like  turning  a  colt  loose  in  a  pasture  of  a  thousand 
acres.  He  can  spend  all  the  years  of  his  colthood  in  one  little 
corner.  It  is  only  a  question  as  to  which  corner.  To  get  the 
most  good  in  a  given  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, which  grass  is  most  nutritive  and  the  most  easily  assimilated. 
From  this  brief  statement  of  facts  we  deduce  the  following 
canon  of  criticism  :  Cwteris  paribus,  that  department  of  knowl- 
edge is  to  be  preferred  which  yields  the  greatest  return  in  a 
given  time.  Waiving  for  the  present  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  coeteris  are  paribus,  let  us  apply  our  canon  to  the  ancient 
classics.  In  order  to  any  profit  at  all,  do  they  not  make  a 
very  extraordinary  draft  on  the  student's  time?  Some  one 
has  anticipated  us  in  the  sage  remark  that  "time  is  money." 
He  might  have  followed  it  up  with  the  equally  sage  remark 
that  time  is  life.  When  man  has  used  up  his  supply  of  time,  he 
invariably  finds  that  his  supply  of  life  is  also  exhausted. 
To  give  time,  then,  is  to  give  life — a  very  valuable  article 
of  barter.  No  one  ought  to  give  it  without  an  exceedingly 
valuable  return.  *  His  stock  at  best  is  small,  and  cannot  be  re- 
plenished. Is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  for  the  amount  of 
life  invested  in  them,  the  dead  languages  always  make  a  satisfac- 
tory return  ?  May  we  not  in  most  cases  be  bartering  a  great 
deal  of  the  living  for  a  verv  small  modicum  of  the  dead  ?  "Could 
a  man  be  secure  that  his  days  would  endure  as  of  old,  for  a  thou- 
sand long  years,  what  things  might  he  know  !  What  deeds 
might  he  do  !  And  all  without  hurry  or  care."  If  we  could  be 
perfectly  certain  of  remaining  here  until  we  had  thoroughly  ex- 
plored the  living  world,  and  then  have  leisure  left — time  hanging 
heavily  on  our  hands — we  might  well  afford  to  spend  life's  morn- 
ing hours  in  rol^bing  the  graveyards  of  the  past.  But  we  have 
time  only  for  a  fashionable  call,  and  if  we  try  to  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  taciturn  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  fear  is  that 
the  time  for  leaving  will  arrive  before  we  have  hardly  broken  the 
ice.     Those  old  people  are  very  reserved.     The   German  poet, 
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Heine,  as  quoted  by  George-  Eliot,  says :  "The  Romans  never 
would  have  found  time  to  conquer  the  world,  if  they'  had  first 
had  to  learn  the  Latin  language.  Luckily  for  them,  they  already 
knew  in  their  cradles  what  nouns  have  their  accusatives  in  im.  I, 
on  the  contrary,  had  to  learn  them  by  heart  in  the  sweat  of  my 
brow."  Putting  aside  for  the  present  the  comparative  values  of 
the  knowledge  gained,  as  well  as  the  more  important  matter  of 
mental  discipline,  consider  how  much  time  is  given  to  Latin  and 
Greek.  These  languages  are  contemporary  with  all  other  branches 
of  learning.  Look,  at  the  curriculum  of  any  of  our  first-class 
colleges.  In  order  to  enter  the  Freshman  Latin,  the  pupil  must 
have  compassed  two  or  three  grammars  and  read  a  couple  or  more 
books  of  Caesar.  To  enter  the  same  class  in  Greek,  he  is  gently 
reminded  that  he  must  have  read  some  of  the  simpler  prose ;  i.  e., 
he  must  have  travelled  many  weary  parasangs  through  Xeno- 
phon,  and,  to  borrow  the  witticism  of  Prof.  Gildersleeve,  he  must 
form  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  two  sons  of  Darius 
and  Parysatis  in  all  their  varying  moods  and  tenses.  Then  from 
the  Freshman,  on  through,  while  tlie  student  is  dropping  off  this, 
that,  and  the  other  study  as  finished,  these  cling  fondly  to  him 
until  he  reaches  the  depot  on  his  final  departure  for  home.  Usu- 
ally they  are  contracted  in  early  youth,  about  the  time  a  boy  has 
gotten  well  over  the  measles  and  whooping  cough,  and  they  in- 
crease in  severity  until  the  awful  crisis  is  reached,  often  proving 
fatal  just  on  the  eve  of  graduation.  These  languages  antedate 
nearly  all  the  studies  in  the  curriculum,  and  those  which  they  do 
not  antedate*  they  outlive.  But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  worst. 
They  crowd  everything  else  to  the  wall.  When  you  see  the  stu- 
dent's lamp  shooting  its  lonely  beams  through  the  window  into 
the  midnight  darkness,  rest  assured  that  it  is  shining  on  the  open 
page  of  Latin  or  Greek.  When  you  enter  the  student's  sanctum, 
and  find  him  with  brow  contracted,  lips  compressed,  eyes  set,  and 
the  whole  frame  giving  evidence  of  great  mental  agony,  set  it 
down  that  ho  is  trying  to  dispose  of  an  apparently  surplus  word 
that  ages  ago  flowed  from  the  facile  pen  of  Livy,  or  to  fill  up 
from  the  stores  of  his  imagination  a  hiatus  in  the  sparsely  set- 
tled sentences  of  Tacitus.   All  other  sources  of  knowledge  beckon 
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to  him  in  vain.  Astronomy,  with  her  glittering  jewels  displayed; 
geology,  with  her  rocky  bosom  uncovered ;  chemistry,  with  her 
ever- fresh  surprises  freely  offered ;  natural  history,  with  her  as- 
tounding facts  temptingly  arrayed — try  in  turn  to  win  a  loolcof 
favorable  recognition.  Their  allurements  are  all  lost  on  him. 
Still  he  sits  with  pale,  sad  face,  bent  over  the  ponderous  lexicon, 
and  his  eager  eyes  rapidly  scanning  its  pages,  as  if  in  search  of 
the  evidence  that  was  to  save  him  from  the  gallows  on  the  mor- 
row. By-and-by  he  shuts  the  big  book  and  takes  up  his  pen. 
Watch  the  nervous  twitching  of  the  mouth,  the  frequent  thrusts  of 
the  fingers  through  the  hair,  and  see  his  eyes  "in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling."  One  who  had  not  travelled  the  road  would  think  that 
he  was  scaling  the  heights  of  Parnassus  and  feasting  his  soul  on 
the  landscape  of  poesy,  while  his  spirit  was  fast  becoming  charged 
with  the  inspiration  of  the  Muses.  But  we  know  from  experi- 
ence that  such  tAvitchings  and  contortions,  such  intense  endeavor 
to  see  the  invisible,  belong  to  no  species  of  composition  known 
among  students,  except  Latin  and  Greek  exercises.  He  is  only 
torturing  memory  to  recall  some  precedent  that  will  enable  him 
to  decide  whether,  in  a  particular  construction,  purpose  is  to  be 
expressed  by  an  infinitive,  a  gerund,  or  ut  with  the  subjunctive. 
Such  is  the  chief  employment  of  college  life,  from  the  day  the 
student  enters  as  a  timid  Freshman  to  the  day,  the  never  to  be 
forgotten  day,  when  he  crams  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  rules 
for  his  final  examination.  Nearly  the  whole  time,  devoted  to 
serious  work,  is  spent  in  digging  up  the  gnarled  roots  and  tracing 
out  the  twisted  branches  of  the  dead  languages.  Other .  studies 
are  hurriedly  skimmed  over.  A  glance  at  natural  philosophy 
before  breakfast,  moral  science  between  breakfast  and  chapel, 
physiology  between  the  student's  room  and  the  class-room,  stolen 
peeps  into  mental  philosophy  while  other  members  of  the  class 
are  reciting.  Something  after  this  order  is  the  way  in  which 
studies  in  Engli'sh  are  prosecuted.  Not  only,  then,  is  a  large 
place  assigned  to  the  ancient  classics  in  the  curriculum,  but  they 
usurp  a  still  larger  place.  The  explanation  is  easy.  To  make 
any  show  at  all  in  Latin  and  Greek,  the  student  must  work.  He 
is  bound  to  delve  if  he  get  any,   even  the  smallest  quantity  of 
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ore.  On  the  other  hand,  he  can  snatch  a  gem  here  and  there 
from  his  other  studies  while  running.  Hence  the  student  comes 
to  regard  Greek  and  Latin  as  the  great  business,  and  he  takes  all 
risks  on  other  books.  His  feeling  is  :  "If  I  can  only  get  Latin 
and  Greek  off  my  hands,  I  can  manage  the  others."  So  he  sets 
deliberately  to  work  to  get  them  off  his  hands,  and  by  the  time  he 
does  it  he  must  manage  the  others  in  the  way  described.  In  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  time  given  to  th?  classics,  we  are  not  to  be 
guided  by  the  specifications  of  the  curriculum.  We  are  to  take 
into  account  that  they  domineer  over  their  colleagues  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  perhaps  under  the  truth  to  say  that  three-fourths 
of  college  life  is  absorbed  by  them.  Judged  by  the  return  they 
make,  are  we  sure  that  they  are  entitled  to  this  position  of  over- 
powering supremacy  ?  Is  it  settled  beyond  all  doubt,  that  for 
the  great  amount  of  time  and  effort  invested,  the  student  receives 
an  equivalent  ? 

Before  considering  definitely  w^hat  is  the  profit  derived  from 
the  ancient  classics,  let  us  subject  them  to  another  standard  of 
criticism.  Oceteris  paribus,  that  department  of  knowledge  is  to 
be  preferred  that  yields  the  most  pleasure.  This  statement  sounds 
like  the  harbinger  of  a  glorious  millennium  to  the  toil-worn  stu- 
dent, and  he  mentally  ejaculates,  "Too  good  to  be  true."  Per- 
haps so ;  but  we  believe  that  it  is  just  good  enough  to  be  true, 
and  that  it  is  truth  that  is  exercising  more  and  more  influence  in 
shaping  educational  methods.  Prof.  William  Sloane,  of  Prince- 
ton College,  writing  on  the  public  schools  of  England,  says  : 
"The  aim  of  English  school-masters  has  changed  within  the  last 
century.  They  are  no  longer  fitly  characterised  by  the  West- 
minster boy's  translation  of  arma  virumque  cano — arms  and  a 
man  with  a  cane."  Herbert  Spencer  says  :  "Of  all  the  changes 
taking  place  in  plans  of  teaching,  the  most  significant  is  the 
growing  desire  to  make  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  pleasurable 
rather  than  painful  ;  a  desire  based  on  the  more  or  less  distinct 
perception  that  at  each  age  the  intellectual  action  which  the  child 
likes  is  a  healthful  one  for  it,  and  conversely."  Another  English 
author  in  a  recent  work,  when  laying  down  rules  to  guide  us  in 
our  choice  of  books,   says :  "First  of  all  the  book  which  you 
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■would  choose  must  interest  you.  If  you  are  not  interested,  you 
will  not  open  your  mind  ;  and  if  you  do  not  open  your  mind,  you 
■will  take  in  no  ideas.  The  book  may  be  one  of  the  great  master- 
pieces— full  of  high  ideas  and  noble  sentiments ;  yet  to  you  it 
will  be  nothing  but  a  mass  of  printed  paper."  He  quotes  Shake- 
speare in  confirmation  of  his  teacliing : 

"No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  taken  5 
In  brief,  sir,  stiyiy  what  you  most  affect." 

W'e  are  free  to  confess  that  we  think  this  last  line  of  the  im- 
mortal bard  is  a  little  too  strong  to  be  made  the  rule  in  teaching 
lazy  boys,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  them  do  not  "most  a,ifect" 
anything.  Yet  it  is  sound  doctrine,  however  liable  to  perversion, 
that  profit  in  intellectual  pursuits  is  measured  with  approximate 
accuracy  by  the  pleasure  experienced.  We  all  know  that  when 
physical  development  is  normal,  it  takes  place  after  a  manner  that 
floods  life  with,  boisterous  joy.  The  same  is  true  in  reference  to 
intellectual  development ;  at  least  to  this  extent,  that  it  will  be 
more  rapid  and  vigorous  when  the  activities  called  into  play  are 
of  a  kind  to  give  pleasure.  How  will  the  ancient  classics  stand 
the  test  when  we  apply  to  them  this  canon  of  criticism  ?  Such 
was  the  hatred  cherished  by  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  for 
Greek,  that  they  were  E^ccustomed  to  call  it  the  "invention  of  the 
devil."  If  the  reason  of  the  average  boy  is  in  like  manner 
swayed  by  his  feelings,  perhaps  he  entertains  a  half-formed  belief 
that  both  Latin  and  Greek  are  the  invention  of  that  wicked  and 
cruel  spirit.  What  the  mind  naturally  craves  is  new  ideas,  or 
new  combinations  of  ideas.  It  delights  in  the  discovery  of  new 
truth,  or  old  truth  in  new  forms  and  relations.  Hence  the  dis- 
cursive faculties,  the  reasoning  powers,  the  imagination,  give  de- 
light in  their  exercise.  But  there  is  little  or  no  room  for  their 
exercise  in  the  study  of  the  dead  languages.  The  faculty  chiefly 
called  into  exercise  is  memory,  and  its  work  is  purely  mechanical. 
The  great  business  is  to  store  the  mind  with  a  vocabulary  of 
words  and  a  lot  of  rules  that  are  principally  useful  as  a  starting 
point  from  which  to  go  in  quest  of  the  one  thousand  and  one  excep- 
tions. Nothing  is  more  arbitrary  than  the  structure  of  language, 
and  hence  there  is  little  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
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powers,  and  the  acquisition  of  new  ideas  is  too  tedious  to  afford 
pleasure.    -^'.■i'^%-:'--'-y^.y.-'--'-:,^^-y'-'''^^M' 

Furthermore,  whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  distasteful  stu- 
dies as  a  means  for  developing  the  mind,  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  soonest  forgotten.  When  the  day  of 
liberty  comes  and  the. pressure  of  authority  is  taken  off,  the  hated 
text-book  is  laid  aside,  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  that  di- 
rection is  for  ever  abandoned  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  if 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  which  are  forgotten  by  the  great  army  of 
college  graduates  during  the  first  five  years  of  business  life  should 
be  gathered,  "I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  would  not  con- 
tain the  books  that  should  be  written."  If  it  be  true,  then,  as 
we  think  it  is,  that  the  dead  languages  are  to  the  average  boy  a 
distasteful  drudgery,  kindling  no  healthful  glow,  stimulating  no 
thirst  for  truth,  av/akening  no  ennobling  aspirations,  and  prompt- 
ing to  no  future  acquisitions,  surely  whatever  profit  they  confer 
is  purchased  at  a  great  cost. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  definitely  the  amount  of  profit. 
Matthew  Arnold  very  truthfully  says  that  what  we  want  in  our 
culture  is  to  know  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the 
world.  If,  in  order  to  know  the  best,  we  must  know  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  then  the  study  of  these  languages  is  to  be 
prosecuted  at  any  cost.  To  simplify  our  present  inquiry,  we  will 
look  successively  at  the  two  distinct  objects  to  be  accomplished. 
One  is  to  strengthen  the  mind,  the  other  to  store  it ;  one  is  to 
expand  the  mind,  the  other  to  fill  it.  Looking  at  the  last  men- 
tioned object  first,  will  any  one  contend  that  the  ancient  classics 
are  worth  the  time  and  labor  expended  on  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  mental  furniture  gained  ?  We  believe  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  mind  of  the  average  graduate  contains  one  important  fact  in 
history  or  in  science,  the  knowledge  of  one  great  principle  in 
ethics  or  philosophy,  which  is  due  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
dead  languages.  It  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  that  "the 
speeches  of  Thucydides  ;  the  ethics,  rhetoric,  and  politics  of  Aris- 
totle ;  the  dialogues  of  Plato  ;  the  orations  of  Demosthenes ;  the 
satires  and  epistles  of  Horace ;  all  the  writings  of  Tacitus ;  the 
great  work  of  Quintilian  ;  and  in, a  less  formal  manner,  all  that 
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is  left  us  of  the  ancient  historians,  philosophers,  orators,  and  even* 
dramatists,  are  replete  with  remarks  and  maxims  of  singular  good 
sense  and  penetration,  applicable  both  to  political  and  private 
life."  Certainly  we  are  not  prepared  to  dispute  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  But  however  true  it  may  be,  it  is  not  more  true  than 
the  statement,  that  all  these  wise  and  penetrating  maxims  can  be 
had  in  English,  in  a  far  more  intelligible  shape  than  they  will  ever 
appear  to  the  average  student  who  looks  at  them  through  what 
to  him  is  the  murky  atmosphere  of  the  original  languages.  Not 
only  so,  but  after  all  the  time  devoted  by  the  college  graduate  to 
learning  how  to  read  the  classics  in  the  original,  when  he  wants 
to  possess  the  ideas  they  contain,  he  seeks  the  translations.  About 
all  the  store  the  mind  gets  is  a  vocabulary  of  words  and  certain 
peculiarities  of  grammatical  structure.  The  most  enthusiastic 
champions  of  the  classics  confess  that  such  knowledge  is,  in  itself 
considered,  of  very  little  value.  Prof.  Gildersleeve  tells  us  that 
"Latin  and  Greek  are  to  be  studied  primarily  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  life  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  people,  as  manifested  in  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  not  because  Latin  and  Greek  are  con- 
venient vehicles  for  the  communication  of  a  certain  amount  of 
linguistic  philosophy  or  comparative  grammar."  Matthew  Arnold 
expresses  his  opinion  on  the  same  subject  in  the  following  decided 
terms :  "When  I  speak  of  knowing  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity, 
I  mean  more  than  a  knowledge  of  so  much  vocabulary,  so  much 
grammar,  so  many  portions  of  authors  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  I  mean  knowing  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  their  life 
and  genius ;  what  they  were  and  did  in  the  world ;  what  we  get 
from  them,  and  what  its  value."  If  we  have  understood  these 
able  defenders  of  the  classics,  they  concede  that  a  mere  philologi- 
cal study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  of  small  value  ;  and  in  conceding 
this,  they  concede  that  the  average  college  student  derives  but 
small  benefit  from  them.  Whatever  it  may  be  intended  for  him 
to  know,  "more  than  so  much  vocabulary,  so  much  grammar,  so 
many  portions  of  authors  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,"  it 
is  certain  that  he  does  not  actually  know  anything  more.  Not- 
withstanding so  much  time  and  effort  have  been  expended,  it  is 
the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  when  there  has  been  that  thorough 
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mastery  of  vocabulary,  idiom,  and  structure  that  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  student  into  easy  and  pleasant  communication  with  the 
ancient  mind.  We  are  ready  to  concede  that  in  these  exceptional 
cases  great  and  varied  benefits  accrue.  The  soul  is  animated  and 
exalted,  its  powers  stimulated  and  developed,  by  contact  with 
some  of  the  noblest  sentiments  of  philosophy  and  the  loftiest  in- 
spirations of  poetry.  The  taste  is  cultivated,  and  the  English 
language  becomes  an  instrument  of  greatly  increased  efficiency. 
But  educational  methods  should  have  reference  to  the  rule,  not  to 
the  exception.  The  rule  is  for  the  student  to  reach  the  end  of 
his  course  with  only  such  store  of  knowledge  as  will  enable  him, 
by  slow  and  irksome  effort,  to  spell  out  the  author's  meaning,  and 
usually  he  is  content  to  put  this  meaning  into  the  most  slovenly 
and  uncouth  English.  .      . 

The  assertion  is  frequently  made  that  the  best  literature  of 
modern  times  is  based  upon  the  great  models  of  antiquity.  Then 
it  is  gravely  asked  if  we  had  not  better  take  our  inspiration  from 
the  fountain-head?  This  question  becomes  amusing  when  we 
reflect  that  not  one  in  ten  of  those  who  have  sought  the  fountain- 
head  has  ever  found  it  the  source  of  anything  approaching  to 
inspiration.  To  the  average  student  the  fountain-head  has  the 
appearance  of  a  muddy  spring,  and  when  left  to  consult  his  own 
pleasure,  he  will  drink  far  down  the  stream  where  the  water,  if  it 
be  the  same,  has  become  clear  and  pure  by  filtration.  That 
Homer  was  a  great  poet,  Aristotle  a  great  philosopher,  Demos- 
thenes a  great  orator,  he  learns  from  the  English  preface  to  their 
writings.  He  never  becomes  sufficiently  familiar  with  their  lan- 
guage to  think  in  its  peculiar  idioms,  and  hence  can  not  appre- 
ciate their  merits  of  style,  nor  have  his  heart  Avarmed  by  the  glow 
of  their  ardent  minds.  He  follows  their  line  of  thought,  or  of 
argument,  in  his  own  crude  and  imperfect  translation,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  little  of  their  literary  beauty  passes  into  his 
rendering.  Surely,  we  cannot  assign  •the  classics  their  present 
position  of  supremacy,  because  of  the  valuable  stores  which  they 
bring  to  the  mind.  Even  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  are  soon 
gone  from  memory.  Few  graduates  who  have  been  out  five  years 
could  boast  with  the  German  poet  from  whom  we  have  already 
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quoted.  After  suggesting  that  the  Romans  knew  in  their  cradles 
what  nouns  4iave  their  accusatives  in  im,  while  he  had  to  learn 
them  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "Nevertheless, 
it  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I  know  them,  and  the  fact  that  I  have 
them  at  my  fingers'  ends  if  I  should  ever  happen  to  want  them 
suddenly,  affords  me  much  inward  consolation  and  repose  in  many 
troubled  hours  of  life."  How  few  who,  like  him,  have  purchased 
such  knowledge  by  the  sweat  of  their  .brow,  can,  like  him,  draw 
consolation  and  repose  from  the  continued  possession  of  it !  The 
unfortunate  many,  if  called  on  suddenly,  or  for  that  matter  slow- 
ly and  deliberately,  for  the  Latin  accusatives  in  zw,  would  be  as 
non-communicative  as  if  their  tongues  were  suddenly  paralysed. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  ancient  classics  that  the  study  of  them  in 
the  original  languages  gives  us  proficiency  in  the  use  of  our  own. 
tongue.  The  validity  of  this  claim  is  conceded,  but  with  this  im- 
portant reservation,  viz.,  the  benefit  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
if  a  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  is  gained  by  the  neglect  of 
a  careful  analytical  study  and  thorough  mastery  of  the  structure 
of  the  English  itself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  is  often  the 
case,  and  that  it  accounts  for  certain  facts  that  have  awakened 
surprise.  Our  Revised  New  Testament,  for  example,  is  the  fruit 
of  the  ripest  classical  scholarship  that  can  be  found  out  of  Ger- 
many. Through  what  a  storm  of  censure  their  English  has 
passed  since  their  work  was  submitted  to  the  public  !  We  may 
mention  one  or  two  specimens  of  this  censure  from  high  authority. 
A  critic  in  the  Ediiihurgh  Review  says:  "It  will  remain  a  mon- 
ument of  the  industry  of  its  authors,  and  a  treasury  of  their 
opinions  and  erudition  ;  but  unless  we  entirely  mistake,  until  its 
English  has  undergone  thorough  revision,  it  will  not  supplant  the 
authorised  version."  Another  critic  is  much  more  severe:  "It 
is  startling  to  find  in  a  work  which  has  occupied  for  ten  years 
a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  twenty-five  of  our  most  illustrious 
scholars,  so  marty  gross  violations  of  the  most  elementary  laws  of 
grammar."  Mr.  G.  Washington  Moon  has  filled  a  good  sized  book 
with  mere  specimens  of  these  gross  violations.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  introducing  a  criticism  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  our  Church,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  our  country.   After 
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avowing  the  fact  that  *' Greek  scholarship  is  far  in  advance  of 
what  it  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  Stuarts,"  he  draws  the 
following  contrast  between  the  English  used  by  the  Greek  schol- 
arship of  that  period  and  of  this :  "The  English  Bible  given  us 
by  King  James  is  the  greatest  classic  in  the  language,  and  the 
one  of  all  others  that  lies  nearest  the  popular  heart.  The  idea 
of  such  a  book  as  the  revision  becoming  a  classic  at  all  is  prepos- 
terous ;  and  the  idea  of  its  acceptance  in  lieu  of  the  people's  most 
.sacred  and  most  cherished  literary  and  domestic  treasure  would 
be  a  species  of  midsummer  madness."  An  English  critic  accounts 
for  the  bad  English  of  the  Revision  by  saying  that  their  work 
"shows  still  more  conclusively  than  was  already  apparent  that  the 
study  of  English  has  been — and  no  doubt  still  is — very  much  neg- 
lected in  our  high  schools  and  at  the  universities."  A  writer  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  says:  "It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  lit- 
erary history  that  in  Germany — which  is  the  world's  schoolmaster 
in  learning  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages — so  little  of  the  style 
and  beauty  of  those  immortal  models  passes  into  their  literature." 
Doubtless  the  paradox  finds  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  ancient  languages  to  the  neglect  of  the 
mother  tongue.  Perhaps  the  true  state  of  the  case  is  that  the 
very  highest  proficiency  in  English  cannot  be  had  without  Latin 
and  Greek ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  actual  proficiency  would 
be  higher  if  less  attention  were  paid  to  the  dead  and  more  to  the 
living.  '' 

What  now  remains  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  classics  ? 
It  may  seem  that  we  have  been  very  grudging  in  allowing  them 
any  praise;  and  that  if  our  verdict  is  just,  the  sentence  should  not 
be  deposition  merely,  but  perpetual  banishment.  We  are  not 
conscious  of  any  motive  that  would  prompt  us  to  be  unjustly 
severe.  It  is  under  a  sense  of  that  solemn  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  the  oflftce  of  one  set  to  dispense  even-handed  justice 
that  we  speak  when  we  say  that,  as  ordinarily  studied,  the  an- 
cient languages  are  chiefly  valuable,  if  not  solely  valuable,  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline.  That  they  do  exercise  the  mind 
vigorously,  no  one  who  has  groaned  over  them  will  deny.  That 
vigorous   exercise  will   develop   and   strengthen  mental  muscle 
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needs  no  proof.  Possibly  the  dead  languages  are  a  more  valuable 
instrument  for  the  one  single  purpose  of  mental  drill  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  possibility  that  our  ver- 
dict calls  for  nothing  more  than  deposition.  President  Porter 
puts  forth  distinctly  this  claim  for  them.  His  words  are:  "The 
ancient  languages,  in  their  structure,  their  thoughts,  also  in  the 
imagery  which  their  literature  embodies,  are  better  fitted  than 
any  modern  language  can  be  for  the  single  office  of  training  the 
intellect  and  the  feelings  and  the  taste."  It  will  be  noticed  that 
he  claims  more  for  them  than  the  training  of  the  intellect,  but  we 
have  already  considered  the  other  part  of  his  claim  for  them, 
namely,  their  influence  on  the  feelings  and  taste.  In  the  April 
number  of  this  Review  for  1883,  is  an  article  under  the  heading, 
A  Thoroughly  Educated  3Iinistry.  No  "superscription"  is 
given,  but  the  "image"  is  at  once  recognised,  and  the  greatest 
name  in  the  field  of  theological  controversy  is  not  needed  to  make 
us  read  with  reverent  attention.  Here  is  his  weighty  opinion : 
"  Translation  from  language  to  language  is  the  prime  means  for 
training  men  to  discrimination  in  using  words,  and  thus  in 
thought.  There  is  no  discipline  in  practical  logic  so  suitable  for 
a  pupil  as  those  reasonings  from  principles  of  syntax  by  processes 
of  logical  exclusion  and  synthesis  to  the  correct  way  of  constru- 
ing sentences.  As  a  mental  discipline  this  construing  of  a  lan- 
guage other  than  our  vernacular  has  no  rival  and  no  substitute 
in  any  other  study."  This  writer  does  not  assert  for  the  ancient 
languages  a  superiority  over  the  modern,  as  did  President  Porter. 
He  merely  asserts  that  "the  construing  of  a  language  other  than 
our  own"  is  the  best  possible  discipline.  Prof.  Joseph  Le- 
Conte,  of  the  University  of  California,  a  warm  friend  of  the  an- 
cient classics,  uses  this  mild  form  of  statement:  "No  doubt  the 
mental  culture  involved  in  the  translatian  and  writing  of  an  an- 
cient language  is  both  admirable  and  varied ;  but  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  the  same  culture  may  not  be  attained  by  the 
study  of  a  modern  language."  If  the  ardent  advocate  speak  after 
this  manner,  surely  the  judge  should  not  be  suspected  of  bias  if 
he  go  a  step  further  and  say,  "It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the 
same  culture  may  not  be  attained"  without  passing  the  boundary 
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of  the  English  tongue.     Why  should  it  be  taken  for  granted  that 
no  discipline  is  equal  to  that  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  a  lan- 
guage?    What  particular  powers  of  the  mind  are  reached  by  the 
study  of  language  that  cannot  be  reached  by  some  other  study  ? 
What  proof  does  the  author  of  "A  Thoroughly  Educated  Minis- 
try" offer  in  support  of  his  proposition  that  "as  a  mental  discip- 
line the  construing  of  a  foreign  language  has  no  rival  and  no  sub- 
stitute in  any  other  study"  ?     Is  it  assumed  that  this  proposition 
is  so  manifestly  true  that  it  only  needs  to  be  stated  ?     Or  is  it  so 
plausible  in  itself  that  it  needs  no  more  to  support  it  than  the 
power  of  strong  assertion  ?     Or  is  it  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
supported  by  the  previous  assertion  that  "there  is  no  discipline  in 
practical  logic  so  suitable  for  a  pupil  as  those  reasonings  from 
principles  of  syntax  by  processes  of  logical  exclusion  and  synthe- 
sis to  the  correct  way  of  construing  sentences"  ?     But  what  sup- 
ports the  supporter  ?     Where  there  is  such  serious  and  well  con- 
sidered diiference  of  opinion,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  maintain 
assertions  by  the  use  of  a  little  "practical  logic."    It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  some  that  the  logical  process  involved  in  the  construing  of 
sentences   is   a  very   insignificant  part  of  the  business.     It  has 
been  said  that  if  you  take  a  child  of  five   years  and  a  man  of 
twenty-five,  and   let  each   use  the  same  exertion   to   acquire  a 
knowledge  of  any  spoken  language,  the  child  will  easily  excel  the 
man.     Our  own  observation  bears  this  out.     A  few  years  ago  we 
became  acquainted  with  a  colony  of  Welsh,  fresh  from  the  old 
country.   It  was  generally  remarked  that  the  children  soon  acquired 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  English  as  it  was  spoken  by  their 
American  neighbors.  Men  in  middle  life  had  more  difficulty,  and 
some  of  those  quite  advancod  in  years  made  so  little  progress  that 
they  gave  up  in  despair.     The  explanation  off*ered  is  that  "the 
ear,  and  the  memory  derived  from  the  ear,  are  the  means  by  which 
languages  are  acquired."  Substitute  eye  for  ear  and  you  will  have 
the  chief  means  that  are  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  a  written 
language.     If  memory  holds  in  its  possession  the  peculiarities  of 
idioniy  the  rules  of  syntax,  especially  the  exceptions  to  the  rules, 
the  gender  of  nouns  and  the  meaning  of  the  words,  it  is  a  very 
feeble  intellect  that  cannot  perform  the  logical  process  of  putting 
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•the  sentence  into  such  shape  as  to  extract  its  meaning.     It  may 
be  going  too  far  to  say,  as  one  has  said,  that  "as  a  rule  it  is  not 
the  reasoner,  or  person  gifted  with  great  brain-power,  who  the 
most  quickly  learns  the  language,   but  the  superficial   thinker, 
gifted  with  ear."     It  is  not  going  too  far,  we  think,  to  protest 
against  the  policy  which  makes  the  power  to  acquire  languages 
the  supreme  and  all-decisive  test  of  one's  intellectual   stamina. 
Should  we  grant  that  the  chief  end  of  collegiate  education  is  to 
discipline  the  mind,  to  train  it  to  think ;  should  we  further  grant 
that  the  ancient  languages  are  an  excellent  means  to  this  end,  we 
could  not  grant  that  they   are  so  surely  the  best  means  as  to 
entitle  them  to  their  present  position  of  supremacy.     If  the  chief 
end  is  mental  discipline,  there  are  other  ends  which,  though  sub- 
ordinate, are  very   important.     Suppose  these  subordinate  ends 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  other  studies,  and  that  these  other 
studies  will  at  the  same  time  contribute  greatly  to  the  chief  end, 
would  not  this  entitle  them  to  a  position  coordinate  at  least  with 
the  ancient  languages  ?     Sometimes  the  physician  must  forego 
the  use  of  a  remedy  that  would  be  most  efficient  in  staying  the 
chief  disease  of  his  patient  because  of    complications.     There 
are  minor  matters  to  be  considered,  and  so  much  weight  is  due  to 
them  as  to  make  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  use  means  less  efficient 
for  the  chief  end,  but  remedies  that  will  accomplish  subordinate 
ends.     Now,  surely  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  during  the  ten 
or  twelve  years  spent  in   school  is  no  mean  object  to  the  man 
whose  after  life  is  to  be  altogether  taken  up  with  the  duties  of 
his  business  calling.     All  must  admit  that  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  there  is  no  field  equal  to  that  covered  by  the  varied 
and  exhaustless  literature  of  the  English  tongue.     Would  it  not 
be  a  great  saving  if  there  could  be  found  in  the  same  field  the 
means  of  mental  discipline,  so  that  both  objects  could  be  accom- 
plished at  once  ?    Suppose  these  means  of  mental  discipline  were 
not  the  best  possible,  might  not  the  fact  that  they  served  another 
very  desirable  purpose  make  them  equivalent  to  more  efficient  means 
that  served  no  other  purpose?     Bear  in  mind  that   we  have  not 
admitted  that  there  are  not  in  the  whole  range  of  possible   Eng- 
lish studies  any  means  of  mental  discipline  equal  to  the  ancient 
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languages.  We  are  disposed  to  think  there  are.  A  great  thinker 
has  said :  "It  would  be  utterly  contrary  to  the  beautiful  economy 
of  nature  if  one  kind  of  culture  were  needed  for  the  gaining  of 
information,  and  another  kind  were  needed  as  a  mental  gym- 
nastic." To  this  we  may  add  that  the  great  law  of  parcimony 
which  prevails  everywhere  in  God's  works,  and  which  excludes 
all  superfluity  of  means,  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  whatever 
department  of  knowledge  best  serves  the  purpose  of  storing  the 
mind  with  useful  information  will  also  best  serve  the  purpose  of 
developing  its  powers.  The  story  is  told  of  Stephen  Girard,  that 
once  when  a  man  came  to  him  for  work,  having  no  useful  employ- 
ment for  him,  he  put  him  to  removing  a  pile  of  stones  from  one 
part  of  his  grounds  to  another.  When  the  man  reported  the  job 
finished,  he  told  him  to  carry  them  back.  He  kept  him  at  this 
for  some  days,  merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  man  something 
to  do.  Stephen  Girard  could  afford  to  pay  for  work  that  had  in 
it  no  other  object  than  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  body.  But 
we,  who  are  so  poor  in  time,  and  so  rich  in  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring useful  knowledge,  can  ill  afford  to  give  the  best  years  of 
life  to  labor  that  has  for  its  ulterior  aim  nothing  more  than  the 
exercise  of  the  mind.  To  put  the  case  briefly,  we  should  be  very 
sure  that  we  cannot  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  before  we  almost 
exhaust  our  strength  in  throwing  an  extra  stone  merely  for  the 
sake  of  practice. 

We  have,  perhaps,  delayed  too  long  to  notice  an  objection  that 
may  have  been  thrusting  itself  forward  to  weaken  the  force  of  all 
our  logic.  How  account  for  the  fact  that  all  through  the  centu- 
ries since  the  awakening  of  the  mind  of  Western  Europe,  after 
the  sleep  of  the  Dark  Ages,  the  ancient  classics  have  constituted 
the  basis,  the  bone  and  gristle,  of  all  liberal  education  ?  Does 
not  the  fact  of  such  long-continued  and  universal  agreement  among 
educators  show  that  the  system  must  be  not  only  good,  but  the 
best  ?  An  affirmative  response  is  loudly  given  by  all  those  who 
think  the  present  age  one  of  dangerous  tendencies,  and  whose 
favorite  way  of  attempting  to  restrain  these  tendencies  is  to  de- 
claim against  the  degeneracy  of  the  age.  "It  is  forgotten,"  say 
they,  "that  the  objections  now  paraded  with  so  much  pretence  of 
VOL.  XXXV.,    NO.  1 — 8. 
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superior  wisdom,   were  maturely  considered  by  the  great   and 
good  men  who  settled  the  system  for  us,  and  were  properly  over- 
borne by  the  affirmative  considerations."     Thus  they  would  pro- 
nounce against  every  proposed  change  on  the  simple  ground  that 
it  implies  that  we  can  improve  on  the  work  of  our  betters ;   quod 
aavararor^  as  friend  Turrettin  would  delight  to  say.     We  are  con- 
scious of  a  humility  which  will  not  suifer  us  to  assume  a  position 
that  necessarily  implies  that  we  think    ourselves  wiser  than  our 
fathers.     To  avoid  the  implication,  however,  it  is  enough  to  sug- 
gest that  they  could  not  have  had  certain  considerations  before 
their  minds  which  will  now  occur  to  minds   of  far  less  strength, 
compass,  and  acuteness.     These  considerations  have  reference  to 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep-  When 
the  great  universities  of  Western  Europe  were  founded,  and  for 
centuries  afterwards,  there  was  nothing  to  teach  and  nothing  to 
learn,  except  Latin  and  Greek.     All  the  literature  of  the  world 
that  was  worth  anything,  was  locked  up  in  those  languages.   This 
state  of  affairs   continued  long   enough   for  those  institutions  to 
make  histories,  and  hence  to   come  under  the  mighty  influence  of 
precedent  and  prescription.     It.  is  indisputable  that  nowhere  is 
conservatism  so  petrified  as  in  old,  long-established  seats  of  learn- 
ing.    The  school-master's  infallibility  is    proverbial,  and  this  is 
only  a  personal  manifestation  of  a  spirit  that  pervades  such  vener- 
able institutions  as  the  universities  of  Europe.     It  only  remains 
to  be  said  that  until    recently  the   universities  founded   in  the 
Middle  Ages  have  been  giving   law  to  the  learned  world  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  education.      Thus   it  has  come  to   pass  that 
what  began  in  necessity  has   continued  under  the   constraint   of 
custom.      Surely  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  suggesting  that 
educational  methods  which  were  determined  in  one  set  of  circum- 
stances might  possibly  be  changed  for  the  better  in  an  entirely 
different  set  of  circumstances.     Had  the  wise  Withers  who  gave 
us  our  present  system  been  endowed  with  the  vigor  of  Methuselah, 
they  might  have  lived  to   weigh   other  considerations  than   those 
which  influenced  them  then.      How  different  the  world   of  letters 
now  from  what  it  was  even  as  late  as  the  age  of  Elizabeth  !  When 
she  and  her  contemporaries  were  educated,  the  English  language 
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was  in  its  formative  stage.     Of  the  books  it  could  boast,  oaly 
Chaucer  is  found  at  this  day  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  literature. 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Bac«n  and  Newton,   Pitt  and  Burke, 
who  have  rivalled  Homer  and   Virgil,   Aristotle  and  Plato,  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero,  were  all  in  the  future.     So  were  the  hun- 
dreds of  illustrious  scholars,  whose  names  will  live  for  ever  on    . 
the  lips  of  men,  who  have  brought  to  every  department  of  knowl- 
edge its  richest  stores,  and  to  general  literature  its  supreme  glory; 
while  they  have  pushed  forward  the   boundaries  of  physical  sci- 
ence, until  we  of  the  nineteenth  century  live  on  a  new  earth  and 
gaze  upon  new   heavens.     Is  it  reasonable  that  the  staple  of  our 
education  should  continue  to  be  now  what  it  wisely  and  of  neces-    , 
sity  was  then  ?     They  went  to  the  ancients  because  there  were 
none  others  to  whom  they  could  go.     No  one  can  say  that  there 
is  the  same  reason  for  our   going   there.     The  riches  bequeathed    . 
to  us  by  the  ancients  are   but  a  poor  pittance  compared   to  the 
great  and  priceless  stores  that  have  been  gathered  into  the  treas- 
ure-house of  the  English  tongue.     We  are   constrained  to  think 
that  it  is  largely  due  to  the  tyranny    of  custom,   that  the  student 
is  forced  to  turn  his  back  upon  these  riches  of  easy  access  to  delve 
for  a  meagre  fortune  amid  the  rubbish  of  antiquity.     We  have 
read  with  great   admiration    of  Lady  Jane    Grey's   accomplish- 
ments in  Greek  ;  also   of  the  wonderful   proficiency  in  the  same 
language  acquired  by   Sir  Anthony    Cook's   daughters,    one   of 
whom  was  the  wife  of  Elizabeth's  Prime  Minister,  and  the  other 
the  mother  of  Lord  Bacon.     They  could  make  Greek  verses,  and, 
if  necessary,  write  their    love-letters  in  Greek.     But  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  there  was   little  else   for  them   to  learn.     We 
should   not  admire  them  so  much  if  they  had  given  all  their  time 
to  Greek,  when  they  might  have  learned  to  play  the  piano,  sing 
Italian  songs,  and  master  other  accomplishments  which  make  the 
ladies  of  our   day   much    more   lovely   and   enjoyable  than  any 
amount  of  Greek  would  make  them.     In  a  word,  there  are  other 
things  now  which  merit  the  attention  of  men  and  women,  and  all 
that  we  insist  on   is,  that  the  ancient  classics   shall   divide  time 
with  these  other  things,  in  proportion  to  their  importance.     The 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  great   men,   and  did  great  things,   but 
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wisdom  did  not  perish  with  them.  Why  should  the  bright  years 
of  youth's  vigorous  prime  be  consumed  in  efforts  to  learn  what 
the  ancients  knew,  largely  to  the  neglect  of  what  has  been  discov- 
ered since  their  time?  A  limited  experience  in  examining  young 
men  for  admission  to  the  ministry,  suggests  that  the  average 
graduate  knows  little  enough  about  the  ancients  and  still  less 
about  the  moderns.  He  can  tell  you  something  about  Latin  and 
^Greek  conjugations  and  declensions  ;  but  ask  him  about  the  laws 
of  motion,  the  number  of  mechanical  powers,  and  he  is  as  one 
that  dreameth.  His  time  has  been  consumed,  and  his  mental 
energies  exhausted,  in  efforts  to  acquire  that  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  languages  which  is  demanded  as  a  condition  of  graduation. 
However  extensive  his  attainments  in  other  directions,  he  is  not 
honored  with  the  badge  of  scholarship  unless  he  can  make  some 
show  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Thus  a  high  premium  is  set  on  this 
knowledge,  and  the  student  will  acquire  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  all 
opportunity  to  acquire  other  knowledge.  Here  is  just  the  point 
of  our  protest,  and  the  exact  ground  of  complaint. 

The  bearing  of  the  foregoing  argument  on  the  subject  of  *'A 
Thoroughly  Educated  Ministry"  must  be  briefly  noticed.  One 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  recent  discussion  of  this  subject  is, 
that  if  any  one  ventures  to  suggest  any  change  whatever  in  our 
present  standard  of  ministerial  education,  he  is  credited  with  a 
desire  to  lower  it,  and  then  charged  with  seeking  to  introduce 
uneducated  men  into  the  ministry.  The  history  of  the  Methodist 
and  Baptist  Churches  is  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
the  unwisdom  of  such  a  course.  It  is  thus  constantly  assumed  that 
there  is  no  intermediate  stage  between  illiteracy  and  a  knowledge 
of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  that  there  is  no  learning  worth 
the  name,  except  that  which  embraces  the  study  of  these  lan- 
guages. It  is  in  vain  to  point  out  that  the  English  tongue  has 
in  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  swept  the  whole  field  of  knowl- 
edge, ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  profane,  and  has  brought 
to  the  feet  of  its  master  the  treasures  garnered  in  all  other 
tongues.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  what  one  knows,  as  a 
question  of  how  he  came  by  it.  The  quantity  of  knowledge  is  not 
the  thing  demanded,  but  the  quality.    All  parties  are  agreed  that 
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the  sole  function  of  the  preacher  is  to  teach  a  certain  thing ;  still 
it  is  in  vain  to  point  out  that  he  can  acquire  a  thorough  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  that  thing  through  the  medium  of  English,  and 
therefore  the  possession  of  another  medium  should  not  be  made 
essential.  It  is  not  a  question  of  knowing  what  he  must  teach, 
but  a  question  of  the  medium  through  which  the  knowledge  is 
acquired.  It  will  not  avail  to  say  that  he  can  gain  a  very  much 
more  accurate  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  English  by 
availing  himself  of  the  help  of  critical  experts  than  he  could 
through  the  use  of  his  own  imperfectly  mastered  Greek  and  He- 
brew. He  must  be  able  to  silence  the  gainsay er,  not  by  quoting 
the  authority  of  some  world-renowned  scholar,  but  by  his  own 
ego  dico.  The  gainsayer  might  ask  if  the  world-renowned  scholar 
were  inspired,  and  this  would  be  embarrassing.  Of  course  he 
would  be  too  polite  to  ask  if  the  ego  dico  were  inspired.  How- 
ever, the  point  we  wish  to  notice  is  the  assumption  that  there  can 
be  no  standard  of  learning  that  will  guard  the  doctrinal  purity 
of  the  Churc?!,  if  the  dead  languages  are  omitted.  Cease  to 
make  these  a  part  of  the  candidate's  trial,  and  you  throw  away 
your  safeguards  and  the  touchstone  by  which  culture  and  orthodoxy 
are  to  be  tested.  There  can  be  no  safe  substitute  for  even  the 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  languages  which  our  present  stand- 
ard exacts.  It  is  very  hard  to  make  this  appear  reasonable,  and 
especially  hard  to  make  it  appear  scriptural.  Our  present  stand- 
ard was,  beyond  a  doubt,  based  upon  the  college  curriculum. 
"Aptness  to  teach,"  means,  in  addition  to  knowing  what  to  teach, 
that  the  teacher  must  have  a  well  disciplined  mind.  The  means 
of  discipline  are  furnished  by  the  college  and  accepted  by  the 
Church.  There  is  certainly  no  Scripture  to  oifer  in  justification 
of  each  separate  specification  of  our  standard.  Where  is  the 
Scripture,  e.  g.^  for  demanding  of  the  candidate  a  knowledge  of 
the  "natural  and  exact  sciences"  ?  What  did  any  preacher  of 
apostolic  days  know  of  the  natural  and  exact  sciences  ?  Did 
that  Ephesian  mechanic  know  aught  of  chemistry  ?  If  .we  must 
needs  learn  Greek  because  he  knew  Greek,  surely  no  such  reason 
can  be  given  for  our  learning  chemistry.  With  all  his  intimate 
familiarity  with  those  subjects  which  now  constitute  the  science 
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of  biblical  antiquities,  did  he  know  anything  about  geology  ? 
Why,  then,  should  we  be  compelled  to  study  geology  ?  The  reason 
is  not  that  there  is  scriptural  authority,  either  in  the  shape  of  pre- 
cept or  precedent,  but  only  that  these  sciences  constitute  a  part 
of  the  regular  college  course,  and  the  regular  college  course  is 
thought  to  be  necessary  to  give  one  "aptness  to  teach."  Every- 
thing but  Greek  and  Hebrew  must  be  defended  on  this  general 
ground.  There  is  no  more  Scripture  for  Latin  than  for  Sanscrit. 
Latin  happened  to  be  in  the  curriculum,  and  Sanscrit  happened 
not  to  be.  Our  standard  is  what  it  is,  because  the  college  cur- 
riculum happened  to  be  just  what  it  was  at  the  time  the  standard 
was  determined.  Suppose  it  be  possible  to  change  the  curricu- 
lum so  as  to  give  the  student  a  different  but  an  equivalent  course 
of  study  to  that  on  which  our  standard  is  based,  would  not  the 
design  of  our  standard  be  met?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not 
such  a  change  actually  taken  place  in  the  curriculum  of  many 
colleges?  It  has  been  four  years  since  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  wrote: 
"The  curriculum,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  till  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  was  confined  to  classics  and  mathematics. 
Now  physical  science,  history,  and  jurisprudence,  are  included  as 
optional  studies  for  the  final  examinations."  Have  not  similar 
changes  taken  place  in  all  high-grade  institutions  of  learning? 
How  diff'erent  the  course  of  study  at  Princeton  from  what  it  was 
when  Jonathan  Edwards  was  President !  The  additions  are  far 
in  excess  of  the  original  course.  The  same  is  true  in  respect  to 
all  colleges  whose  histories  go  back  to  the  time  when  our  standard 
was  determined.  Does  one  necessarily  set  himself  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  our  system,  and  docs  he  necessarily  plead  for  a 
lowering  of  our  standard  if  he  ask  that  practical  recognition  be 
made  of  this  great  change  in  reference  to  the  means  of  mental 
discipline  ?  A  student  may  now  take  a  select  course,  omitting 
both  Latin  and  Greek,  that  will  involve  as  much  time  and  hard 
mental  labor  as  tjie  whole  course  involved  a  century  ago.  Then, 
to  be  educated,  one  must  know  the  things  specified  in  our  standard, 
for  those  were  the  only  things  embraced  in  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  by  the  colleges.  Now,  in  most  colleges,  modern  lan- 
guages have  been  admitted,  English  literature  is  allowed  a  place, 
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and  the  list  of  the  natural  sciences  has  been  greatly  enlarged. 
Yet  our  standard  takes  no  notice  of  these  accessions  to  the  means 
by  which  "aptness  to  teach"  may  be  acquired.  One  may  now 
find  in  our  institutions  of  learning  a  course  of  study  lying  almost 
exclusively  out  of  the  line  of  our  standard,  that  will  furnish  him 
all  the  mental  store  and  mental  culture  that  are  necessary  to  give 
him  passport  into  educated  circles  ;  that  will  fit  him  to  grapple 
successfully  with  the  most  difficult  practical  problems  in  politics, 
philosophy,  theology,  and  science,  and  that  will  enable  him  to  at- 
tain to  eminence  in  any  of  the  learned  professions.  Yet  we  are 
debarred  from  utilising  his  talents  in  our  ministry,  unless  he  will 
consent  to  accept  the  humiliating  condition,  and  come  in  under 
the  provision  for  "extraordinary  cases."  We  still  refuse  to  admit 
that  anything  can  give  "aptness  to  teach"  except  the  means  that 
were  employed  centuries  ago.  We  still  refuse  to  acknowledge 
culttire  unless  it  has  been  attained  in  a  certain  prescribed  method. 
We  prefer  a  little  culture  that  is  the  result  of  studying  Latin  and 
Greek  to  any  degree  of  culture  that  has  been  acquired  without 
these  venerable  assistants.  It  does  seem  that  one  might  reason-v 
ably  plead  for  a  little  more  flexibility,  a  little  more  adaptability  to 
the  changed  circumstances  of  the  time.  W^e  are  dropping  behind 
some  of  the  most  conservative  colleges.  Some  of  these  are  yield- 
ing to  the  growing  sentiment  against  the  longer  supremacy  of  the 
ancients,  to  the  extent  of  allowing  two  modern  languages  in  lieu 
of  one  ancient.  They  will  not  Avithhold  the  badge  of  scholarship 
from  him  who  drops  Latin,  provided  he  will  atone  for  it  by  ac- 
quiring both  French  and  Grerman.  Suppose  the  alumni  of  these 
colleges  who  take  this  course  knock  at  our  doors  ?  It  seems  that 
we  are  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  either  sending  them  back  to 
learn  how  to  "discuss  in  Latin  a  thesis  on  some  common  head  of 
divinity,"  or  of  taking  them  in  as  "cases  extraordinary."  Is  it 
not  better  to  so  modify  our  standard  as  to  recognise  the  fact,  for 
fact  it  is,  that  there  are  thousands  of  well  educated  men,  "apt  to 
teach,"  and  therefore  possessed  of  all  scriptural  requisite,  who  are 
yet  destitute  of  the  ordinary  superficial  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  upon  which  we  now  insist  ?  It  is  not  forgotten  that  Greek 
and  Hebrew  are  defended  on  the  ground  that  they  are  the  Ian- 
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guages  of  the  original  Scriptures.  We  have  only  time  and 
space  to  repeat,  what  has  often  been  truly  said,  that  they  are 
not  the  languages  through  which  those  who  are  forced  to  study 
them  I  derive  their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 

R.  C.  Reed. 


ARTICLE  V. 

CHRIST'S    TESTIMONY  TO    THE  MOSAIC  AUTHOR- 
-   :  %^..       SHIP  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH.^  : 

In  being  formally  inducted  into  the  Professorship  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  this  Seminary,  it  is  but  natural  that  I  should 
find  my  thoughts  recurring  to  the  veteran  scholar  who  fof  so 
many  years  adorned  this  chair  by  his  learning  and  piety.  A 
student  from  his  earliest  years,  and  coming  to  his  work  with 
ample  furniture  in  Oriental  scholarship,  attained  under  the 
stimulating  instruction  of  the  famous  Moses  Stuart,  Dr.  Howe, 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  devoted  his  energies  to  enlarging 
his  knowledge  and  broadening  his  views  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture. To  recount  Dr.  Howe's  toils  and  sacrifices  for  the  Semi- 
nary, would  be  to  tell  a  familiar  story.  To  him  I  believe  we  owe 
its  survival  to  this  good  hour,  pressed,  as  it  has  several  times  been, 
by  dangers  that  threatened  its  destruction.  Laborious  to  a  fault, 
and  faithful  to  duty,  he  wrought  his  very  life  into  these  walls  and 
into  the  hearts  of  the  hundreds  of  students  who  here  listened  to 
his  voice.  Profound  learning  was  veiled  by  a  rare  modesty,  and 
transfused  with  a  deep  personal  love  for  the  Saviour.  The  sim- 
plicity of  his  nature,  the  depth  of  his  piety,  the  kindliness  of  his 
heart,  are  the  traits  which  we  who  knew  him  associate  most  of  all 
with  his  memory.^  To  have  been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Howe  is  a  bless- 
ing to  any  man  !     It  is  a  high  privilege  that  I  was  not  only  his 

^Inaugural  Address  delivered  on  September  19,  1883,  before  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Columbia  Seminary,  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Hemphill,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature, 'and  published  at  the  request  of  the  Board. 
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pupil,  but  associated  with  him  for  several  years  in  the  teaching 
of  his  depajrtment.  The  reflection  that  I  succeed  Dr.  Howe  and 
hold  the  chair  which  binds  his  name  to  the  institution  he  loved 
even  unto  death,  enhances  the  feeling  of  responsibility  inevitable 
to  me  under  these  circumstances.    '':C.,'?K^j.-'--X^i      JV  ^-m 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  assure  the  Directors  and  friends  of  the 
Seminary  that  I  take  up  these  duties  with  some  adequate  concep- 
tion of  what  lies  before  me.  To  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  studies  embraced  within  the  scope  of  l^iblical  Literature,  would 
scarcely  be  possible.  It  deals  with  the  foundations  and  gives  the 
principles  of  any  Christian  theology  which  has  a  right  to  the 
name.  The  Canon,  Biblical  Criticism,  Exegesis,  with  all  that 
these  imply,  are  the  subjects  of  this  chair.  In  accordance  with 
the  Protestant  principle  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  theology, 
in  all  its  phases,  on  the  Scriptures,  these  studies  are,  at  any  time, 
essential,  but  they  now  have  a  special  importance.  It  is  well 
known  that  controversies  of  vast  import  to  the  Christian  religion 
now  traverse  the  field  of  this  department,  and  it  is  probable  that 
conflicts,  of  which  only  faint  echoes  have  heretofore  reached  us, 
will  rage  for  some  time  within  the  English,  Scotch,  and  American 
Churches.  Dr.  Green  of  Princeton,  who  is  by  no  means  an 
alarmist,  has  recently  said  "that  all  the  signs  of  the  times  indi- 
cate that  the  American  Church,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  English- 
speaking  Christendom,  is  upon  the  eve  of  an  agitation  upon  the 
vital  and  fundamental  question  of  the  inspiration  and  infallibility 
of  the  Bible,  such  as  it  has  never  known  before."  Every  one 
may  detect  symptoms  of  this  agitation  in  books  recently  pub- 
lished, and  in  articles  in  reviews  and  newspapers,  dealing  with 
the  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures.  To  meet  the  exigencies  of 
this  critical  study  of  the  Bible  calls  for  such  scholarship,  such 
piety,  such  judgment,  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  my 
own  sense  of  deficiencies  for  the  work  intrusted  to  me. 

With  God's  help  I  shall  earnestly  and  faithfully  seek  to  instruct 
my  pupils  in  the  truth,  and  provide  them  with  the  means  of  de- 
fending the  word  of  God. 

In  thinking  of  a  suitable  topic  for  this  occasion,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  stirring  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
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teuch  should  suggest  itself.  The  Pentateuch  has  engaged  the 
earnest  attention  of  distinguished  schohirs  for  many  years,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  rehearse  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  various  critical  views.  A  clear  and  accurate  account  of  these 
may  be  found  in  an  article  in  the  Presbi/terian  lieview,  for  Janu- 
ary, 1883,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Briggs.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  latest  hypothesis,  known  as  the  Rouss- Graf  theory,  completely 
revolutionises  the  common  view  of  Jewish  history,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  common  view  among  Christians  of  the  nature  of 
revelation  and  inspiration.  It  is  my  belief  that  here  we  have 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  methods  of  treating  the  Scriptures 
which  have  prevailed  among  rationalistic  and  semi-rationalistic 
scholars.  The  prominent  advocates  of  this  hypothesis  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  they  proceed  on  the  naturalistic  basis,  and  on 
this  basis  it  might  have  some  claim  to  consideration  ;  but  the 
e'lfort  to  combine  evangalical  views  with  this  hypothesis  must  be 
pronounced  a  signal  failure. 

The  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  too  large  a  question  to  be 
handled  in  more  than  one  of  its  phases  in  this  Address.  It  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  literature  of  this  subject 
constitutes  a  library  in  itself.  Nor  do  I  think  it  at  all  needful 
that  a  man  acquaint  himself  with  these  minute  investigations  and 
discussions  of  critics,  in  order  to  reach  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
and  rational  belief.  Jf  the  New  Testament  writers  have  uttered 
a  decisive  opinion,  then  m3st  biblical  students  will  rest  their  be- 
lief on  this  basis,  rather  than  on  the  shifting  sands  of  opposing 
schools  of  criticism.  This,  we  may  be  confident,  will  commend 
itself  to  the  common  sense  and  practical  character  of  American 
Christians.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  New  Testament  renders 
no  decision  in  the  premises,  then  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  Higher  Criticism.  And  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  I  have  no  fears  of  the  ultimate  findings  of  the  Higher 
Criticism.  It  is  -unfortunate  that  the  most  conspicuous  students 
of  this  science  have  been  more  or  less  rationalistic  in  their  views. 
On  this  account  the  science  itself  has  fallen  into  reproach  among 
Christian  people,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  necessarily  scep- 
tical in  its  tendencies.     The  truth  is,   that  it  is  by  the   Higher 
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Criticism  that  we  settle  the  literary  claims  of  all  books,  the  Bible 
among  them,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  show  that  the  rationalistic 
critics  have  employed  false  principles,  or  made  a  wrong  applica- 
tion of  true  principles.  We  need  more  of  such  work  in  this  direc- 
tion as  has  been  done  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Green  in  his  relentless 
tracking  of  Colenso,  Kuenen,  and  Robertson  Smith;  by  Dr.  Willis 
J.  Beecher,  in  his  admirable  exposure  of  the  logical  methods  of 
Kuenen ;  and  by  Dr.  Rufus  P.  Stebbins,  in  his  valuable  study  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

But  while  I  would  give  free  course  to  this  method  of  settling 
the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  I  desire  to  see 
what'light'is  thrown  on  the  matter  by  the  New  Testament.  This 
method  is  not  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  stifling  discussion  or 
forestalling  critical  investigation,  but  in  the  belief  that  this  is  the 
safest  method  possible  by  which  to  reach  the  truth,  if  it  be  found 
that  the  New  Testament  writers  have  delivered  an  explicit  testi- 
mony. To  narrow  the  question,  and  to  present  the  investigation 
in  the  most  simple  and  intelligible  manner,  I  shall  exclude  all 
testimoay  but  that  of  our  Lord,  and  shall  ask  you  to  follow  me  in 
an  effort  to  sift  his  testimony,  and  to  discover  what  opinion,  if  any, 
he  held  and  taught.  But  before  undertaking  this,  it  may  be  well 
to  meet  certain  objections  that  are  offered  to  our  accepting  his 
decision  as  final,  even  if  it  should  be  found  that  he  delivered  a 
definite  opinion. 

It  is  objected  that  he  was  ignorant  of  some  things,  and  that 
this  may  have  been  included  in  that  category.  There  is  no  need 
to  discuss  what  is  implied  in  our  Lord's  increasing  in  knowledge 
and  in  his  being  ignorant  of  one  fact  at  least,  viz.,  the  day  of 
final  judgment.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  however  limited  his 
knowledge  was  beyond  the  sphere  of  religious  truth  (and  of  these 
limits  we  can  assert  nothing),  it  has  never  been  shown  that  he 
taught  an  error  as  true.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  ignorant  of  a  sub- 
ject, and  to  keep  silence ;  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  be  igno- 
rant of  a  subject,  and  yet  presume  to  teach,  it.  Undoubtedly, 
the  pretence  to  knowledge  where  there  is  ignorance,  is  not  merely 
a  weakness,  but  a  sin ;  and  giving  a  definite  opinion  on  a  matter 
of  which  one  is   ignorant  is  sinful.     This  objection,   therefore, 
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strikes  at  the  centre  of  Christ's  claims,  which  are  based  on  his 
sinlessness,  in  imputing  to  him  that  he  taught  a  definite  view  on 
a  point  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  "■"■    ' 

It  is  objected,  again,  that  even  if  our  Lord  does  seem  to  have 
delivered  a  positive  opinion,  we  are  not  compelled  to  accept  it,  for 
the  reason  that  he  did  not  come  to  settle  the  questions  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  any  more  than  he  undertook  to  teach  us  physical  sci- 
ence. The  plausibility  of  this  idea  is  removed  by  the  reflection 
that  we  are  to  decide  what  he  intended  to  teach,  not  by  some  cri- 
"terion  of  our  own,  but  by  what  he  really  taught.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Christ  vouches  for  the  historical  character  of  the 
Pentateuch.  This  is  one  of  the  topics  of  Biblical  Criticism.  He 
therefore  taught  this  part  of  Biblical  Criticism  ;  and  if  this,  why 
not  the  one  under  discussion  ?  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  objec- 
tion is  akin  to  the  one  first  mentioned  ;  and  we  would  be  shut  up 
to  the  admission  that  our  Lord  entered  a  sphere  in  which  he  had 
no  right  to  speak,  and  uttered  himself,  it  may  be,  erroneously, 
where  he  ought  to  have  kept  silence. 

The  most  formidable  objection  is  put  in  this  shape :  Granted 
that  our  Lord  does  seem  to  teach  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  yet  in  this  he  may  have  accommodated  himself  to 
current  views,  without  endorsing  them  as  true.  To  have  opposed 
the  Jewish  belief  in  the  authorship  by  Moses,  would  have  excited 
their  prejudice  against  the  higher  truth  he  wished  to  impress. 
The  subject  of  accommodation  in  the  Scriptures  is  confessedly 
difficult.  In  any  communication  from  the  Infinite  to  the  finite, 
the  form  of  the  revelation  must  be  accommodated  to  the  language 
and  mental  constitution  of  the  creature.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  there  is  no  accommodation  in  the  sense  that  the  Scriptures 
teach  error  on  any  subject.  By  the  abuse  of  this  principle  there 
are  men  who  maintain  that  our  Lord  teaches  nothing  as  to  the 
personality  of  Satan  and  the  existence  of  evil  spirits ;  nothing  as 
to  the  atonement  find  other  vital  doctrines.  NoWj  whatever  else 
may  be  true,  and  whether  we  can  always  formulate  the  limitations 
of  this  principle  or  not,  it  seems  certain  that  we  must  stop  at  the 
point  where  by  this  principle  Christ  or  an  inspired  writer  would 
be  made  to  teach  positive  error.     In  other  words,  while  Christ 
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may  have  been  under  no  obligation  to  correct  current  erroneous 
views  on  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  if  such  there  were,  yet 
he  was  under  an  obligation  not  to  teach  an  erroneous  view  by  ex- 
plicit statement,  or  by  good  and  necessary  consequence  from  his 
explicit  statements.  The  same  argument  that  prevents  us  from 
denying  that  he  taught  the  personality  of  Satan  and  the  posses- 
siontof  men  by  demons,  would  prevent  our  explaining  away  his 
positive  teaching  on  this  subject.  ' 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  if  Christ  did  teach  that  Moses  was 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  loyal  believer  in  him  must  ac- 
cept this  teaching.  At  the  name  of  Jesus,  every  knee  must  bow 
and  every  tongue  confess — the  Higher  Critic  as  well  as  the  illite- 
rate peasant. 

Since  this  inquiry  is  a  matter  of  exegesis,  I  now  proceed  to  lay 
down  certain  principles  of  interpretation  by  which  it  is  to  be  con- 
ducted, and  which  are  such  as  to  commend  themselves  to  your 
acceptance.  I  shall  make  some  extracts  from  the  standard  treatise 
on  Hermeneutics  by  Dr.  Francis  Lieber.  Though  the  treatise  is 
intended  to  give  the  rules  for  legal  interpretation  especially,  yet 
the  author  gives  the  following  rules  as  applicable  to  all  interpre- 
tation :  ^,  .....^ ........,,,, 

"Interpretation,"  he  says,  "is  the  art  of  finding  out  the  true 
sense  of  any  form  of  words  ;  that  is,  the  sense  which  their  author 
intended  to  convey,  and  of  enabling  others  to  derive  from  them 
the  same  idea  which  the  author  intended  them  to  convey."^ 

1.  "A  sentence  or  form  of  words  can  have  but  one  true 
meaning." 

2.  "There  can  be  no  sound  interpretation  without  good  faith 
and  common  sense." 

3.  "Words  are,  therefore,  to  be  taken  as  the  utterer  probably 
meant  them  to  be  taken.  In  doubtful  cases,  therefore,  we  take 
the  customary  signification,  rather  than  the  grammatical  or  clas- 
sical ;  the  technical,  rather  than  the  etymological." 

4.  "That  which  is  probable,  fair,  and  customary,  is  preferable 
to  the  improbable,  unfair,  and  unusual."  ^ 

^  Lieber 8  Hermeneutics,  edited  by   I^rof.  W.  G.  Hammond.    St.  Louis: 
1880.  P.  11. 
2  7(i.,  pp.  108,  109. 
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I  shall  also  cite  a  general  principle  of  great  importance  from 
Dr.  Planck's  Sacred  Philology  and  Interpretation :        ^ 

"The  second  general  law  of  interpretation  is  this  :  always  to 
explain  with  a  view  to  the  spirit  and  mode  of  thinking  of  the  age 
for  which  a  writing  was  immediately  intended  ;  or  to  express  this 
in  clearer  and  more  general  terms,  that  may  always  he  considered 
as  the  true  sense  of  the  writer,  which,  either  alone,  or  at  lea§t  as 
the  most  natural  sense,  could  be  suggested  by  his  expressions  to 
the  men  to  whom  and  for  whom  he  wrote.  When,  therefore,  a 
reader  meets  in  a  work  with  ideas  which  he  knows  were  in  cir- 
culation among  those  for  whom  the  work  was  intended,  and  were 
circulated  in  a  certain  definite  form  ;  when  he  finds  there  not 
only  particular  words  and  phrases,  but  entire  representations  and 
series  of  representations  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  the 
'.work  originated,  he  may  confidently  presume  that  the  writer 
whom  he  would  explain  connected  therewith  the  same  sense 
which  they  must  first  present  to  his  readers,  even  if  grammatical 
exposition  could  discover  in  his  expressions  another  sense. "^ 

To  get  this  more  clearly  before  us,  let  me  add  this  from 
Whately : 

"There  is  a  maxim  relative  to  the  right  interpretation  of  any 
passage  of  Scripture,  so  obvious  when  stated,  that  it  seems  strange 
it  should  be  so  often  overlooked,  viz.,  to  consider  in  what  sense 
the  words  were  understood  by  the  generality  of  the  persons  they 
were  addressed  to ;  and  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  presumption  is 
in  favor  of  that,  as  the  true  sense,  unless  reasons  to  the  contrary 
shall  appear.  Some  are  accustomed  to  consider  what  sense  such 
and  such  words  can  be  brought  to  bear,  or  how  we  should  be  most 
naturally  inclined  to  understand  them  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
point  w^e  have  to  consider  is  the  sense  (as  far  as  we  can  ascertain 
it)  which  the  very  hearers  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  actually 
attach  to  their  words."  ^ 

I  may  add  a  note  appended  to  Lieber's  Hermeneutics  by  the 
editor,  Prof.  W.  G.  Hammond:  "It  is  not  always  necessary  or 

^  Planck's    Sacred    Philoloi!i;y  and  Interpretation.      Ed.    by    Turner. 
Edinburgh  :  1834.  Pp.  142,  US. 

■■'Essay  on  Christ  and  his  Kinp;dom,  §4.  •  ° 
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desirable  to  begin  interpretation  with  the  meaning  of  each  sepa- 
rate word.  An  entire  phrase  often  has  a  definite  and  well-settled 
meaning,  quite  independent  of  the  usual  meanings  of  its  com- 
ponent words.  In  such  cases  it  would  confuse,  rather  than  ex- 
plain, to  attempt  analysing  the  sense  into  as  many  parts  as  there 
are  words  to  utter  it.  The  phrase  or  sentence  is,  in  such  cases, 
itself  a  unit — the  equivalent  of  a  single  word — as  may  often  be 
clearly  seen  by  translating  into  a  foreign  language,  or  even  find- 
ing a  synonym  in  the  same."  ^  /■'-  y':,^'\-v....,y;--^,:^,,  -^^,..1: .;:■./,,  ■ 

Having  laid  down  the  exegetical  canons  by  which  I  expect  to 
be  governed  in  this  inquiry,  I  shall  next  state  certain  facts  in  the 
light>of  which  we  will  be  prepared  to  apply  these  principles  and 
render  a  proper  interpretation, 

The  first  is  that  the  Pentateuch,  as  we  have  it,  existed  in  the 
same  form  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.     This  needs  no  proof. 

The  second  is,  that  while  the  division  into  five  books  was 
known,  yet  the  Pentateuch  was  regarded  as  one  book  ;  just  as 
the  History  of  Herodotus  is  one  book,  though  divided  into  nine 
books.  ,  ' 

The  third  fact  is,  that  this  one  book  claims  to  have  been  written 
by  Moses.     This  is  proved  in  different  ways- 

Without  stopping  to  mention  passages  in  Exodus  and  Numbers, 
which  state  that  Moses  wrote  down  particular  transactions  ;  pass- 
ing by,  also,  statements  in  Deuteronomy  which  may  most  natur- 
ally refer  to  the  writing  of  that  special  book,  I  call  attention  to 
the  assertion  in  Deut.  xxxi.  9-11 :  "And  Moses  wrote  this  law, 
and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi,  which  bare 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of 
Israel.  And  Moses  commanded  them,  saying.  At  the  end  of 
every  seven  years,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  year  of  release,  in  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  when  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear  before  the 
Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose,  thou  shalt  read 
this  law  before  all  Israel  in  their  hearing."  The  expression, 
"this  law,"  here  appears  to  me  to  denote  the  Pentateuch.  At 
verse  24  of  the  same  chapter,  we  have  what  is  probably  ah  ap- 
pendix by  some  contemporary  of  Moses  :  "And  it  came  to  pass, 

^  Lieber's  Ilerm.,  p.  106. 
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when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  iii 
a  book,  until  they  were  finished,  that  Moses  commanded  the 
Levites,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying, 
Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  (or  at)  the  side  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  that  it  may  be  there  for 
a  witness  against  thee."  To  my  mind  there  is  here  a  direct  testi- 
mony to  the  whole  Pentateuch's  having  been  written  by  Moses. 
Remembering  that  it  is  one  book,  and  that  here,  near  the  close  of 
the  book,  we  have  this  direct  assertion,  I  do  not  see  what  right 
we  have  to  limit  it  to  one  particular  part  of  the  book. 

Again,  though  we  should  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
Deuteronomy  alone  is  included  in  these  assertions  of  Mosaic 
authorship,  we  must  conclude  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the 
preceding  books,  for.  the  reason  that  Deuteronomy  presupposes 
their  existence,  and  his  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  carries  with 
it  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 

To  give  a  list  of  the  references  in  Deuteronomy  to  the  pre- 
ceding parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  especially  the  middle  books,  would 
consume  pages.  There  is  scarcely  a  chapter  in  Deuteronomy 
that  does  not  abound  in  these  allusions,  of  which  any  one  can 
satisfy  himself  by  the  use  of  a  reference  Bible  ;  so  that  until 
the  rise  of  the  Reuss-Graf  hypothesis,  Deuteronomy  was  for  this 
reason  classed  by  nearly  all  critics  as  the  latest  book.  To  say 
that  the  facts  referred  to  in  Deuteronomy,  and  which  we  now  find 
in  these  preceding  books,  may  have  existed  in  oral  tradition,  or 
be  drawn  from  some  other  writings,  is  a  gratuitous  supposition, 
for  which  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence.  I  believe  with  Dr. 
Stebbins,  in  his  "Study  of  the  Pentateuch,"  that  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy  was  familiar  with  the  preceding  books,  or  historical 
questions  are  incapable  of  settlement. 

Again,  if  we  examine  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  we 
meet  in  almost  every  chapter  with  these  and  like  phrases  :  "The 
Lord  said  unto  Moses  ;"  "The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying  ;" 
"Moses  said  unto  the  people  ;"  "Moses  commanded,"  etc.  If 
these  statements  be  historically  true,  then  the  only  natural  sup- 
position is  that  Moses  wrote  these  numerous  details  of  revelations 
which  God  made  to  him,  and  which  he  gave  to  the  people.  Other- 
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wise  we  must  conceive  a  miracle  of  greater  magnitude  in  their 
reproduction  than  those  which  usually  cause  our  critics  to  he 
offended.  These  are  some  of  the  most  obvious  facts  which  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  book,  as  a  whole,  claims  to  be  of  Mosaic 
authorship.  To  cite  all  such  facts,  is  unneces3ary  to  mj  argu- 
ment. I  conclude,  then,  that  the  Pentateuch  cannot  be  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  claiming  that  its  author  was  Moses. 

A  fourth  fact  is,  that  in  the  time  of  Christ  the  current  view 
was  that' Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  This  is  the  tra- 
ditional view,  and  is  thus  set  forth  by  Bleek,  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  the  critics  who  wrest  the  honor  of  authorship  from  Moses  : 
*'The  prevalent  view  in  ancient  times,  both  among  the  Jews  and 
in  the  Christian  Church,  was  that  the  whole  work  was  written  by 
Moses,  the  principal  actor  in  the  events  related  in  the  four  last 
books.  We  can  safely  assume  that  this  was  the  view  at  the  time 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  we  find  it  expressly  stated  in  Philo 
and  Josephus.  In  the  Talmud  we  read  that  Moses  wrote  his 
book  {i.  e.,  the  Pentateuch),  with  the  exception  of  only  eight 
pesukim  (the  eight  last,  the  writing  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
Joshua),  This  was  also  the  view  of  the  later  Jews,  and  of  all 
the  fathers  of  the  Church  ;  yet  we  find,  even  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  some  differing  opinions  among  small  parties  in  the 
Church,  principally  Gnostics,  who  were  opponents  of  Judaism 
and  the  Jewish  law."  * 

Bleek  is  certainly  correct  in  stating  thus  broadly  that  it  was 
the  current  view  of  the  time  of  Christ,  that  Moses  was  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch.  I  have  met  with  no  other  opinion  among 
writers  on  this  subject  until  recently,  when  the  intimation  has 
been  made  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  sure  that  this  was  the  usual, 
or  at  least  the  universal,  view.  Now  it  would  not  be  necessary 
,for  my  purpose  to  show  that  every  man  in  the  time  of  Christ  had 
this  belief;  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  the  majority  of  his 
contemporaries  among  the  Jews,  who  had  any  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  whom  he  addressed,  held  this  view.  I  may  add 
that  not  a  single  piece  of  evidence  has  been  produced  to  maintain 


^Bleek's  Introd.  to  0.  T.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  192.     London,  1875. 
VOL.  XXXV.,     NO.  1—9. 
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this  intimation.  Still  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  proof  that 
no  other  view  was  known  among  the  Jews.  Josephus,  who  was 
born  four  years  after  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  gives  abun- 
dant evidence  of  his  belief  in  the  premises.  He  was  of  a  priestly 
family,  and  had  every  means  of  knowing  the  prevalent  opinion,  and 
no  reason  for  concealing  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  burden  these 
pages  with  quotations  from  his  writings.  From  the  reading  of  a 
few  pages  of  the  first  four  books  of  his  Antiquities  or  the  sections 
referring  to  Moses  in  his  polemic  against  Apion,  any  one' can  cer- 
tify himself  of  these  facts,  viz.,  that  Josephus  identifies  the  law 
or  laws  of  Moses  with  the  Pentateuch  ;  that  Moses  is  a  person, 
not  a  system ;  that  Moses,  as  a  lawgiver,  is  identical  with  Moses 
as  an  author.  There  is  no  hint  that  any  other  view  had  ever 
been  entertained.  , 

The  same  affirmations  can  be  confidently  made  in  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  Philo,  the  learned  Alexandrian  Jew,  born  about  20 
B.  C.  A  brief  examination  of  his  life  of  Moses  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  considered  Moses  to  be  the  author  of  the  whole  Pen- 
tateuch, even  of  that  part  of  it  which  gives  an  account  of  his 
death.  There  is  not  the  most  remote  suggestion  of  the  existence 
of  a  contrary  opinion. 

If  we  consult  the  Apocrypha  of  the  dates  nearest  the  Chris- 
tian era,  we  find  their  writers  speaking  of  Moses  as  the  Lawgiver, 
of  "the  Law,"  "the  Law  of  Moses,"  the  "Book  of  Moses."  Now, 
while  these  expressions  might  be  consistent  with  the  supposition 
that  Moses  gave  the  laws  which  were  recorded  by  other,  and  per- 
haps later,  hands,  yet  their  most  natural  reference  is  to  Moses 
as  the  author  as  well  "as  lawgiver.  The  views  of  the  Talmud- 
ists  are  expressed  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  tracts,  the  well- 
known  Baba  Bathra,  where  the  Mosaic  authorship  is  directly 
asserted.  The  same  mode  of  representation  occurs  throughout 
the  New  Testament.  The  familiar  division  into  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  or  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  or  the 
other  writings,  had  been  current  for  years.  All  the  testimony 
accessible  to  us  proves  that  the  current  and  only  view  in  the 
time  of  Christ  was  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  first  questioning  of  this,  of  which. we  have  any  record,  was 
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made  by  representatives  of  heretical  parties  in  the  Church,  who 
based  their  objections,  as  every  one  knows  who  examines  their 
statements,  on  dogmatic  and  not  on  critical  grounds.  It  is  not 
until  the  time  of  Aben  Ezra,  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  we  hear 
of  any  critical  doubts  on  this  subject,  and  these  extended  only  to 
a  few  passages  which  Aben  Ezra  supposed  to  be  interpolations  or 
additions. 

If  the  principles  of  interpretation  I  have  laid  down  are  correct, 
and  if  the  facts  are  as  I  have  stated,  there  will  be  little  difficulty, 
I  imagine,  in  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  what  view  our  Lord  held 
and  taught. 

To  aid  us  in  getting  Christ's  general  point  of  view,  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  Christ  alludes  to  the  Pentateuch, 
without  mentioning  the  book  or  the  author.  In  his  temptation, 
he  makes  three  quotations  from  Deuteronomy,  under  the  general 
reference,  ''it  is  written."  He  treats  it  as  the  acknowledged 
law  of  the  Jews.  When  the  lawyer  came  to  him,  tempting  him, 
and  said,  "Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?  he  said 
unto  him,  What  is  written  in  the  law  ;  how  readest  thou  ?  And 
he  answering,  said,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  strength  and  with  all 
thy  mind  ;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  And  he  said  unto  him, 
Thou  hast  answered  right:  this  do,  and  thou  shalt  live."  This  was 
not  simply  an  argument  ad  hominem  ;  but  Christ  endorsed  the  truth 
of  the  quotation  from  the  Pentateuch.  All  the  allusions,  direct 
and  indirect,  made  by  Christ  to  different  parts  of  the  Pentateuch, 
produce  the  impression  that  he  adopted  and  taught  the  current 
opinion  that  it  was  inspired  and  authoritative,  and  that  he  believed 
it  to  be,  in  its  origin  and  authorship  and  authenticity,  what  the 
Jews  believed  it  to  be.  Moreover,  his  references  to  Moses  suggest 
that  he  regarded  him  as  a  real  historical  person,  and  that  he  did 
not  use  the  name  as  a  convenient  designation  for  a  system,  or  as  a 
pseudonym.  These  two  illustrations  are  sufficient :  "And  as  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of 
man  be  lifted  up."  "Now  that  the  dead  are  raised,  even  Moses 
shewed  at  the  bush,  when  he  calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob." 
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It  is  admitted  by  evangelical  critics  that  these  and  similar  allu- 
sions of  Christ  teach  the  historic  character  of  the  Pentateuch. 
If  by  this  is  meant,  what  certainly  must  be  intended,  that  the 
claims  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  as  to  its  authorship,  must  be  al- 
lowed, then  I  believe  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  Christ  testified 
that  Moses  was  the  author.  And  for  this  reason,  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch, rationally  interpreted,  makes  this  claim;  and  if  it  be  his- 
torical, i.  e.,  trustworthy  as  to  what  it  asserts,  most  of  all  must 
it  be  so  in  the  matter  of  its  teaching  as  to  its  own  origin.  I  can- 
not therefore  agree  with  the  statement  frequently  made  now-a-days, 
that  since  Christ  asserted  the  divine  authority  and  historical  char- 
acter of  the  book,  we  need  not  be  troubled  about  the  matter  of 
its  human  authorship.  It  is  said  that  there  are  several  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  whose  authors  are  unknown,  and  yet  this  does 
not  affect  their  historical  character  or  divine  authority.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered  by  those  who  advance  this  argument,  that  these 
anonymous  books  make  no  claims  or  assertions  as  to  authorship  ; 
whereas  the  Pentateuch,  for  what  I  conceive  valid  reasons,  does 
set  up  a  positive  claim,  which  must  stand  or  fall  with  its  historical 
character. 

But  the  testimony  of  Christ  is  even  more  direct  than  this,  and 
I  shall  now  consider  some  of  his  more  specific  references  bearing 
on  my  subject.  I  shall  proceed  from  the  clearer  to  the  less  clear, 
and  quote  first  from  the  Gospel  of  John,  where  Christ  is  in  con- 
troversy with  the  Jews.  "Do  not  think  that  I  will  accuse  you 
to  the  Father ;  there  is  one  that  accuseth  you,  even  Moses,  In 
whom  ye  trust.  For  had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  be- 
lieved me  ;  for  he  wrote  of  me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings, 
how  shall  ye  believe  my  words  ?"     John  v.  45-47. 

Now  what  is  the  true  sense  of  this  passage  ?  First,  observe 
that  Moses  is  referred  to  as  a  person  just  as  Christ  refers  to  him- 
self as  a  person.  Observe,  again,  that  Christ  affirms  that  Moses 
wrote,  and  speak^  of  his  writings  as  well-known  to  his  hearers. 
Observe,  again,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  a  book  well-known  to 
the  Jews,  and  firmly  believed  by  them  to  have  been  written  by 
Moses.  How  would  they  necessarily  construe  Christ's  language  ? 
Necessarily  as  endorsing  their  belief  about  the  authorship  of  the 
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Pentateuch.  Putting  it  in  another  form :  Moses  wrote.  What  ? 
His  writings.  What  are  his  writings?  By  universal  consent,  the 
Pentateuch.  Therefore,  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch.  This  is 
clearly  the  opinion  of  Christ.  Dean  Alford  draws  the  only  pos- 
sible inference,  that  this  "is  a  testimony  to  the  fact  of  Moses 
having  written  those  books  which  were  then  and  are  still  known 
by  his  name."     '  :•,..•  ^. /.••--.•    ■ -^ ,. ^-V'-^v^-' r  ■*-i:J.,A.i;^.-^i-'.d:. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  these  statements  of  our  Lord  : 
"For  Moses  said,  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  Mark  vii. 
10.  To  the  leper  he  had  healed,  Christ  says  :  '*Gothy  way,  shew 
thyself  to  the  priest,  and  oifer  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded." 
Matt.  viii.  4.  Where  is  this  saying  ?  Where  this  command  of 
Moses  ?  In  the  Pentateuch,  a  well-known  book,  believed  to  claim 
Moses  as  its  author,  and  believed  by  the  hearers  of  Christ  to 
have  been  written  by  Moses.  Could  they  doubt  that  Christ 
agreed  with  them  in  this  opinion?  '  '  j*  >" 

Let  me  now  group  several  expressions  of  Christ,  which  are 
equally  as  decisive  : "  "And  as  touching  the  dead,  that  they  rise  ; 
have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses,  how  in  the  bush  God 
spake  unto  him  ?"  Mark  xii.  26.  "They  have  Moses  and  the 
prophets."  Luke  xvi.  29.  "These  are  the  words  which  I  spake 
unto  you  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  ful- 
filled, which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  pro- 
phets, and  in  the  psalms,  concerning  me."  Luke  xxiv.  44. 
"Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law,  and  yet  none  of  you  keepeth 
the  law  ?"  John  vii.  19.  It  is  useless  to  multiply  quotations  of 
the  samie  character.  Here  Christ  employs  the  phrases,  "the 
law,"  the  law  of  Moses,"  "the  book  of  Moses."  According  to 
the  note  I  quoted  from  the  editor  of  Lieber's  Hermeneutics,  we 
are  to  interpret  phrases  as  well  as  words  by  the  usus  loquendi^ 
not  by  mere  grammatical  and  etymological  analysis.  What  did 
these  phrases  and  expressions  mean  to  the  hearers  of  Christ?  I 
have  shown  that  they  meant  not  simply  that  Moses  was  the 
originator  of  the  law,  but  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  ; .  and  I 
maintain  that  unless  something  in  the  context  or  in  Christ's  other 
teaching  on  this  subject  be  brought  forward  to  modify  these 
expressions,    Christ  must  be  held  responsible  for  using  and  in.- 
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tending  to  use  these  expressions  as  they  were  understood  by  his 
hearers  ;  and  as  they  must  have  understood  them  to  mean  that 
Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
clude that  our  Lord  held  and  taught  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

This  conclusion  derives  fresh  support  from  the  fact  that  it 
harmonises  with  Christ's  conception  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  religion  and  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  especially 
with  his  conception  of  the  relation  of  Moses  to  the  religion  and 
history  of  Israel.  It  is  a  leading  principle  of  exegesis  that  the 
re-jults  of  the  special  interpretation  of  a  passage  or  series  of 
passages  must  be  tested  by  com'parison  with  the  general  interpre- 
tation of  all  passage-}  relating  to  the  subject.  I  submit  that  it  is 
evident  to  any  student  of  the  Bible,  that  it  is  easier  to  give  a  con- 
sistent representation  of  Christ's  attitude  towards  the  Old.  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  on  the  supposition  that  he  believed  that  Moses 
was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  than  on  any  other  supposition. 
In  many  things  respecting  these  Scriptures,"  our  Lord  took  occa- 
sion to  differ  with  his  contemporaries,  and  it  was  this  utter  di- 
versity of  views  that  intensified  the  hostility  of  the  Jews  towards 
him.  But  in  regard  to  this  fundamental  tenet  of  the  origin  of 
the  Jewish  r^^ligion,  there  is  nowhere  a  hint  that  Christ  thought 
the  Jews  to  be  in  error.  He  knew  that  they  believed  Moses  to 
bo  the  writer  of  their  most  sacred  book,  which  lay  at  the  basis  of 
their  system.  He  challenged  their  many  perversions  of  this 
book  and  the  religion  it  inculcated,  yet  he  never  corrects  their 
opinion  on  this  essential  point  of  origin.  Not  only  so,  but  he 
uses  the  very  language  that  he  would  have  used  if  he  had  wished 
them  to  believe  that  he  agreed  with  them  in  their  views  of  Moses 
and  his  relation  to  their  religion. 

It  is  evident,  furthermore,  that  if  we  suppose  Christ  to  have 
been  in  ignorance  of  the  true  authorship  of  this  book,  it  will  re- 
quire much  special  pleading  to  explain  his  language  in  consis- 
tency with  his  general  position  towards  the  Old  Testament.  On 
the  more  extravagant  supposition  that  he  knew  that  Moses  was 
not  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  have  a  problem  which  I  fear 
no  ingenuity  can  solve,  in  explaining  his  direct  references  to  the 
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subject,  and  in  saving  him  from  inconsistency,  not  to  say  contra- 
diction, in  his  conception  of  the  whole  movement  of  the  religious 
history  of  the  Jewish  people. 

As  it  is  clear  that  our  conclusion  falls  in  with  all  that  Christ 
taught  concerning  the  religion  of  Israel,  so  it  is  also  clear  that  it 
is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  point  of  view  assumed  by  all  the 
New  Testament  Avriters  in  their  allusions  to  Moses,  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  Mosaic  economy.  This  assertion  I  must  leave  to  be  veri- 
fied by  your  own  knowledge  in  the  premises.  v.-'!  ;   .v    i?., 

It  affords  additional  ground  for  confidence  in  the  interpreta- 
tion I  have  reached,  to  notice  that  if  the  principles  of  exegesis 
upon  which  I  have  conducted  this  inquiry  be  repudiated,  or  the 
facts  I  have  cited  be  denied  or  disregarded,  we  shall  be  shut  up 
to  drawing  from  the  language  of  Christ  only  so  much  as  is  yielded 
by  the  most  rigid  grammatical  and  verbal  analysis.  The  results 
of  this  process  would  give  us  a  few  and  generally  unimportant 
enactments  as  the  legacy  of  the  great  lawgiver  and  most  heroic 
figure  in  Jewish  history.  Such  a  wretched  conclusion  is  a  suf- 
ficient refutation  of  the  methods  by  which  it  is  reached. 

Having  now  prosecuted  the  study  involved  in  the  title  of  this 
address  by  a  purely  exegetical  process,  and  having  found  the  re- 
sults to  be  natural  and  legitimate,  and  having  tested  these  by  a 
reference  to  the  general  attitude  of  Christ  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment towards  the  subject,  I  am  prepared  to  affirm  as  my  judg- 
ment in  the  case,  that  Christ  must  be  held  responsible,  not  only 
for  the  historic  character  and  inspiration  and  divine  authority  of 
the  Pentateuch,  but  also  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  book. 
If  this  be  a  just  exposition,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
question  which  more  than  any  single  question  absorbs  attention 
among  Old  Testament  scholars  to-day,  is  not  left  to  be  decided  by 
purely  scientific  inquiry,  but  has  been  settled  for  the  loyal  be- 
liever in  Christ  by  the  great  Teacher  himself.  The  believer  is 
not  at  liberty  to  rejept  the  Saviour's  teaching,  and  base  his  judg- 
ment merely  on  the  results  of  literary  and  historical  criticism. 
He  is  not  prevented  from  pursuing  the  critical  method  ;  but  in 
this  matter  as  in  all  others  on  which  Christ  speaks,  he  is  to  sub- 
ordinate the  results  reached  by  his  critici/^m  to  the  affirmations  of 
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him  who  is  ^'the  truth."  If  what  purport  to  he  the  ascertained 
conclusions  of  criticism  are  antagonistic  to  the  utterances  of 
Christ*,  we  must  make  our  choice  and  abide  by  one  or  the  other. 
We  cannot  serve  two  masters.  And  this  is  no  hardship.  We 
hold  the  philosophic  inquirer  subject  to  the  decisions  of  the  word 
of  God.  If  he  claims  that  the  result  of  philosophic  inquiry  is 
materialism,  we  do  not  wait  to  prove  that  his  method  or  principles 
are  at;  fault,  and  that  a  true  philosophy  proves  the  opposite ;  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  on  the  authority  of  God's  word,  that  his 
supposed  result  is  false.  In  the  same  way,  we  hold  the  Biblical 
critic  to  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  in  matters  included  in 
his  science.  If  this  principle  were  more  fully  recognised,  there 
would  be  less  prejudice  against  Biblical  Criticism,  before  which 
there  is  such  a  wide  and  inviting  field  for  legitimate  investigation. 
By  the  results  of  this  science  we  have  been  brought  to  a  clearer 
apprehension  of  the  wonderful  Book,  and  in  many  things  we  shall 
look  to  it  for  further  aid.  C.  R.  Hemphill. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  THEIR  RECIPROCAL  RE- 
LATIONS AND  FUNDAMENTAL   CONTRASTS 


Appearing  before  you  in  accordance  with  long  standing  custom 
and  by  your  express  appointment,  to  pronounce  a  disc<]^urse  as 
part  of  the  formalities  of  my  induction  into  the  Chair  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  and  Church  Polity,  I  venture  to  present  for  your 
consideration :  Church  and  State,  in  their  reciprocal  relations 
and  fu7idamental  contrast. 

The  theme  is  especially  suited  to  the  occasion,  because  it  draws 
largely  upon  the  two  allied  branches  of  study  which  you  have 
confided  to  me  in  this  Seminary.  A  complete  handling  of  it, 
indeed,  would  involve  a  critical  examination  of  fifteen  centuries 
of  Church  History,  as  well  as  the  polemical  treatises  of  such  dis- 
putants as  Calvin,  Bellarmine,  Erastus,  Hooker,  and  Gillespie, 
in  the  past.  Nor  is  the  debate  by  any  means  finished.  It  is 
among  the  living  questions  of  the  time,  employing  the  pen  of  Mr: 
Gladstone  and  taxing  the  deep  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck.  It 
meets  us  in  the  Encyclicals  of  the  Pope,  in  the  enactments  of  the 
French  Parliament,  the  decisions  of  English  tribunals,  and  the 
"deliverances"  of  Presbyterian  Assemblies.  Churches  whose 
boast  is  that  they  hold  fast  to  the  Westminster  Standards,  (some 
of  them,  of  course,  in  an  amended  form,)  are  not  more  widely 
separated  by  the  Atlantic  than  they  are  divided  in  opinion  and  in 
practice  as  to  this  question.  And  it  is  a  fact  which  must  serve 
to  invest  the  subject,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  with  an  imper- 
ishable interest,  that  our  own  Church,  the  youngest  in  the  Pres- 
byterian sisterhood,  owes  her  separate  existence  to  fundamental 
differences  between  ourselves  and  our  former  associates  (now 
composing  that  great  body  which  is  commonly  called  the  North- 
ern Presbyterian  Church)  as  to  the  respective  spheres  of  Church 

^Inaugural  Address  delivered  on  September  19, 1883,  before  the- Board 
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and  State.  A  different  explanation  of  our  separation  from  them 
has,  indeed,  been  insisted  upon  by  persons  outside  of  our  commu- 
nion. But  we  have  always  declared  such  explanations,  however 
they  might  have  been  designed,  to  be  in  ftict  injurious  and  offensive 
breaches  of  Christian  charity.  They  plainly  contradict  the  sol- 
emn testimony  of  our  Church  herself,  speaking  through  her  first 
Assembly  at  Augusta  in  1861,  and  reiterated  again  and  again 
from  that  day  to  this.  For,  in  her  "Address  to  all  the  Churches 
of  Jesus  Christ  throughout  the  earth,"  our  Church  solemnly  tes- 
tified that  we  did  not  separate  from  our  brethren  because  of  the 
war  between  the  States,  but  because  of  the  political  action  of  the 
Assembly  at  Philadelphia  in  1861 — action  which  was  there  pro- 
tested against  by  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  and  sixty  members  of  the 
Assembly,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessarily  political  in  its 
nature,  and  therefore  unscriptural  and  unconstitutional.  These 
political  "deliverances"  have  been  reaffirmed  year  after  year  by 
that  Assembly,  and  now  seem  to  constitute  an  impassable  bar  to 
our  reunion  with  them,  unless  indeed  we  are  prepared  to  abandon 
pur  principles  and  accept  their  policy.  With  these  reasons  for  a 
deep  personal  interest  in  this  question,  let  us  consider  it  in  a  two- 
fold aspect — FirstyirQm  the  standing  point  of  History,  let  us  take 
a  brief  survey  of  opinions ;  and  secondly^  in  the  light  of  Scripture, 
let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  right  and  the  truth  as  regards 
these  conflicting  opinions. 

I.  It  is  well  known  that  the  event  which  first  originated  the 
question  was  the  conversion,  or  the  alleged  conversion,  of  Con- 
stantino about  the  year  323  A.  D.  I  say  alleged  conversion  ; 
for  it  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  so  far  as  this  discussion,  or 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  or  indeed  anything  or  any  body, 
save  Constantino,  are  concerned,  whether  the  Roman  Emperor 
ever  experienced  a  real  change  or  not.  That  he  retained  the  old 
heathen  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  held  by  all  preceding  Empe- 
rors from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  that  he  was  not  baptized 
until  near  his  death  in  387,  that  in  the  meantime  his  life  had 
been  out  of  harmony  with  Scripture,  are  all  facts  which  no  one 
now  cares  to  dispute.  But  it  was  the  adoption  by  Constantino  of 
Christianity  as  the  State  religion^  rather  than  as  his  own  creed, 
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which  introduced  the  question  now  under  discussion.  This  is  a 
significant  fact,  that  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  such  dis- 
cussion would  have  been  wholly  foreign  to  the  thoughts  of  raen. 
Till  then  the  kingdom  which  is  "not  of  this  world"  had  been  an 
object  of  suspicion,  fear,  and  persecution  to  the  heathen  State 
religion.  Now,  however,  a  great  change  takes  place.  The  Em- 
peror undertakes  to  provide  from  the  imperial  treasury  the  cost 
of  public  worship,  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  the  repair  and 
construction  of  churches.  The  rights  of  asylum  are  transferred 
from  the  heathen  temples  to  Christian  sanctuaries.  The  worship 
of  "heretics"  is  forbidden  ;  their  churches  closed;  their  leaders 
punished  by  confiscation  and  banishment.  The  clergy  were 
erected  into  a  privileged  class  by  being  exempted  from  civil  trials 
in  certain  causes.  Bishops  are  made  legal  arbiters  in  law  suits 
between*the  brethren,  in  accordance,  as  was  claimed,  with  1  Cor. 
vi.  1—6,  though  bishops  are  not  named  in  the  text.  A  distinctive 
dress,  too,  was  prescribed  for  the  ministers  of  the  State  Church — 
which  was  similar  to  that  worn  by  Constantine's  soldiers — habili- 
ments that  are,  by  many  who  ought  to  know  better,  deemed 
essential  to  the  decorum  of  worship,  and  even  to  the  validity  of . 
New  Testament  ordinances.  This  great  revolution  in  the  religion 
of  his  empire,  Constantine  himself  is  said  to  have  indicated  in 
some  general  way  by  words  addressed  to  his  bishops:  "You,"  he 
said,  "are  bishops  as  to  things  within  the  Church;  I,  as  to  things 
without."^  The  purport  of  these  words  seems  to  have  been  ren- 
dered by  the  famous  law  phrase:  "«/m«  in  sacris ;  jus  circa 
sacra."  The  paraphrase,  if  such  it  may  be  termed,  is  suiEciently 
indefinite  and  flexible  to  render  it  capable  of  doing  service  on 
both  sides  of  nearly  every  controversy.  Ultramontanist,  Galil- 
ean, Anglican,  and  Presbyterian,  have  in  turn  first  construed, 
and  "then  approved  it.  Even  Cunningham  and  Bannerman,  the 
champions  in  our  day  of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  seem  not 
unwilling  to  accept  it,  as  Gillespie  had  in  the  days  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  These  last,  however,  we  may  shrewdly  sus-  . 
pect,  with  a  construction  of  their  own,  which  might  have  excited 
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the  amazement  of  Greorge  Gillespie,  and  surely  would  have  pro- 
voked the  sword  of  Constantine  or  the  Long  Parliament. 

However,  the  change  was  too  grateful  to  the  persecuted  Chris- 
tians contemporary  with  Constantine  to  awaken  criticism  on  their 
part.  One  thing  more  the  first  of  Christian  emperors  did,  the 
consequences  of  which  even  his  keen  eye  could  not  foresee.  For 
political  reasons,  he  removed  the  seat  of  empire  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  thereby  unconsciously 
paving  the  way  by  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  in  due  time  to 
become  the  first  citizen  of  the  Eternal  City^  the  first  of  Italy — 
and  then  the  first  in  all  Christendom.  A  revolution  had  been 
\_^\  effected,  in  no  wise  inferior  to  that  which  occurred  under  Augus- 
tus. A  revolution,  the  full  development  of  which  would  require 
a  thousand  years,  and  how  much  more  is  known  to  God  alone. 

The  wheels  of  time  roll  swiftly  onward.  The  feeble  •progeny 
of  the  mighty  Constantine  are  swept  from  his  throne.  Heathen- 
ism under  Julian  puts  forth  one  convulsive  effort,  and  then  ac- 
knowledges itself  to  be  vanquished.  Dynasty  succeeds  to  dynasty. 
And  anon  the  vast  empire,  the  product  of  a  thousand  years  of 
conquest,  riven  by  dis'sensions  and  undermined  by  decay,  falls 
with  a  resounding  crash  beneath  the  battle  axes  of  Northern  bar- 
barians. But  even  in  its  dissolution,  the  spirit  of  Roman  order 
and  the  spell  of  Roman  glory  subdue  the  awe-struck  children  of 
the  North.  Foremost  in  the  work  stand  the  bishops  and  priests. 
Among  these  contending  tribes  the  valiant  Franks  rise  to  superi- 
ority and  hold  dominion  from  the  heart  of  Germany  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Spain.  Chlovis,  (the  first  of  many  kings  of  France 
,  bearing  the  name  of  Louis,)  hardly  pressed  in  battle,  vows  to 
,  serve  the  God  of  Queen  Chlotilda,  if  only  he  will  give  him  the 
victory  over  the  AUemanni.  The  prayer  was  hardly  an  orthodox 
one;  but  Chlovis  conquers,  and  keeps  his  vow.  His  hardy  war- 
riors follow  their  chief  to  baptism  as  to  battle.  They  are  brethren, 
doubtless,  whom^the  Apostle  would  have  styled  "weak  in  the 
faith."  But  they  were  strong  in  fight,  and  they  had  one  virtue 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  clergy  of  that  day,  atoned  for  all 
faults.  As  heathen  they  had  paid  reverence  which  was  but  little 
short  of  divine  worship  to  their  priesthood,  who  were  for  them  the 
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only  means  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  their  deities  and  of  holding 
communication  with  the  mysterious  powers  of  the  unseen  world. 
All  this  reverence  the  Franks  transferred  to  the  ministers  of  their 
new  faith.  Years  pass  away,  and  a  "sluggard  king"  sits  upon 
the  throne  of  Chlovis,  while  Pepin,  le  Bref^  as  Mayor  of  the - 
Palace,  administers  the  government  and  leads  the  Franks  to 
battle.  The  question  of  dethroning  Childeric  and  crowning 
Pepin  divides  the  nation  and  threatens  civil  war.  But  the  expe- 
dient of  arbitration  is  suggested.  And  the  chief  bishop  of  the 
Church  is  chosen  the  referee.  He  decides  the  case  of  conscience 
in  favor  of  Pepin,  and  thereby  gains  for  the  Holy  See  a  powerful 
friend.  The  Prankish  warriors  receive  with  shouts  of  approval 
this  solution.  And  Pepin,  after  being  elevated  on  the  shield, 
after  the  Prankish  custom,  is  anointed  and  crowned  bv  ''Saint" 
Boniface,  after  the  Hebrew  manner,  taking  an  oath  to  rule  justly 
and  to  defend  the  Church.  Meanwhile  Italy  groq-ns  under  the 
oppression  of  the  Lombards,  and  Pope  Stephen  goes  in  person  to 
implore  of  Pepin  help  for  the  Church.  At  the  head  of  a  Prank- 
ish army  Pepin  descends  from  the  Alps  and  forces  the  Lombards 
to  relax  their  grasp  upon  central  Italy  and  the  city  of  Rome. 
And  from  this  conquered  territory  he  donates  certain  territories 
to  St,  Peter.  Thus  in  the  year  754  the  Pope  becomes  a  temporal 
prince,  subordinate  of  course  to  the  King  of  the  Franks.  Pepin 
le  Bref  dies,  and  the  Lombards  again  oppress  the  Romans.  Again 
the  Pope  calls  in  the  name  of  all  for  help,  and  Charles,  known  in 
history  as  the  Great,  bursts  like  an  avalanche  upon  the  Lom- 
bards, effectually  subdues  them,  and  annexes  their  domain  to  his 
sway.  Constantinople  cannot  protect  the  West ;  why  not  have  a 
sovereign  who  can,  and  will?  Such  is  the  feeling  among  the 
Romans.  And  so  at  Christmas  in  the  year  800,  Leo,  bishop  of 
Rome,  by  common  consent,  places  the  imperial  crown  upon  the 
worthy  brow  of  Charlemagne.  It  was  done  as  if  by  sudden  im- 
pulse, during  the  solemnities  of  public  worship,  but  there  was 
doubtless  an  understanding  between  the  parties  beforehand.  The 
bishop  of  Rome  swears  allegiance  to  Charlemagne  as  his  lord. 
But  suggestions  have  been  made  which  will  bear  fruit  by  and  by. 
The  Pope  will  argue  that,  as  he  transferred  the  imperial   crown 
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from  the  Byzantine  to  the  Frankish  dynasty,  he  has  authority 
from  God  to  demand  obedience  from  temporal  princes — to  depose 
the  disobedient  and  refractory. 

Meanwhile  an  idea  begins  to  take  shape  in  the  minds  of  men. 
At  first  vague  and  changeful  as  the  morning  cloud,   it  seems  to 
melt  into  air.     But  it  reforms  and  reappears.     It   is   the   idea 
which  ultimately  finds  expression  in  the  words  "  The  Holy  Roman 
Empire."   They  are  understood  as  intimating  the  changes  wrought 
by  Constantine's  conversion  and  the  relations  of  the  civil  to   the 
ecclesiastical  in  mediaeval  society.      This  conception   embodies  a 
twofold  representation  of   God's  dominion  :  the  State  symbolising 
God's  rule  in  this  world  ;   the  Church  representing  his  dominion 
in  heaven.     At  the  head  of  one  is  a  world-monarch ;   at  the  head 
of  the  other  a  world-priest.     The  two  are  necessarily  harmonious 
and  equally  divine,  but  the  spiritual  is  the  nobler.^     The  idea 
shapes  itself  into  a  forgery,  the  most  potent  of  all  "pious  frauds" — 
the  "Decretals  of  Isidore."     The  emperor  Constantino,  (so  the 
story  ran,)  being  marvellously  recovered  from  leprosy,  removed  to 
Byzantium  and  left  the  West  to  the  Pope!     .  .  .     Three  centu- 
ries roll  by.      The  mighty  emperor  has  long  slept  in  his  tomb  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  crown   still  upon  his  brow,  the  globe  and 
sceptre  in  his  nerveless  grasp.     His  degenerate  race  have  been 
swept  from  the  throne  to  make  room   for  Saxon  and   Franconian 
dynasties.  It  is  midwinter  in  the  year  of  grace  1077.     A  pilgrim 
thinly  clad,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  stands  for  three  days  in 
the  court-yard  of  Canossa,  humbly  suing  for  pardon.    Within  sits 
his  inexorable  judge  who  long  refuses  to  see  him.     That  pilgrim 
is  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,   the  successor  of  Charlemagne,  and 
within  the  castle  sits  Hildebrand,  the  successor  of  that  Leo  avIio 
had  knelt  in  the  church  at  the  Christmas  festival  and  sworn  alle- 
giance to  Charlemagne.     The  development  has  reached   a  crisis. 
The  temporal  power,  long  regarded  by  most  men  as  inferior,  had 
asserted  itself  against  the  spiritual,  and  the  error  must  be  ex- 
piated. 

A  discussion  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  this  wonderful 


^  Bryce's  "Holy  Roman  Empire,"  Chap.  VII. 
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man,  pprsonally  the  greatest  of  all  the  Popes,  is  beside  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  all  things  considered, 
Neander's  estimate  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  severe  condemnation 
of  Hallam,  or  even  the  cooler  criticism  of  Gieseler.  The  philo- 
sophic historian  cites  the  letters  of  Hildebrand  written,  many  of 
them,  under  conditions  which  preclude  concealment.  He  also 
analyses  the  conflicting  judgments  of  contemporaries,  noting  the 
fact  that  the  best  men  of  that  day  were  generally  with  the  Pope, 
as  were  the  common  people  also.  Those  wh6  opposed  were  priests 
and  politicians  who  were  not  disinterested.^  >  f;  ;.-  :  ^'-m^'-^. 
'  "Gregory,"  says  a  judicious  writer  of  our  time,^  "was  not  the 
inventor  nor  the  first  propounder  of  these  doctrines ;  they  had 
been  long  before  a  part  of  mediaeval  Christianity,  interwoven 
with  its  most  vital  doctrines.  But  he  was  the  first  who  dared  to 
apply  them  to  the  world  as  he  found  it.  His  was  that  rarest  and 
grandest  of  gifts,  an  intellectual  courage  and  power  of  imagina- 
tive belief  which,  when  once  it  has  convinced  itself  of  aught, 
accepts  it  fully  with  all  its  consequences,  and  shrinks  not  from 
acting  at  once  upon  it.  A  perilous  gift,  as  the  melancholy  end 
of  his  own  career  proved,  for  men  were  found  less  ready  than  he 
had  thought  them  to  follow  out  with  unswerving  consistency  like 
his  the  principles  which  all  acknowledged." 

The  great  Pope  erred  fearfully  because  the  law,  which  he  so 
vigorously  enforced  was  not  the  law  of  God,  and  the  creed  which, 
in  common  with  his  enemies,  he  believed,  was  not  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  A  temporary  reaction  swept  him  from  power,  and  he 
died  at  Salerno,  grandly  exclaiming:  '"'Amavi  justitiam,  odi  in- 
iquitatem,  ergo  in  exilio  morior.'"  Had  his  Christianity  been  of 
the  true  apostolic  type,  the  words  would  have  been  worthy  of  Paul 
himself. 

The  Pope  dies,  but  the  Papacy  lives.  A  century  rolls  by,  and 
Lothario  of  Anagni,  as  Innocent  III.,  ascends  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter  to  reap  the  harvest  which  Hildebrand  had  sown  in  tears. 
He  can  muster  the  whole  chivalry  of  Europe  under  Frederick  of 
Germany,    Philip   Augustus  of    France,   and   the   lion-hekrted 

^Neander,  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  112-139.    . 

^Prof.  Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire,  pp.  160-1. 
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Richard,  to  hurl  it  upon  the  dominions  of  Saladin.  He  secures 
the  crown  of  Germany  for  Otho.  The  mighty  kings  of  France 
and  of  England  sheathe  their  swords  at  his  command — even 
Richard  foregoing  his  coveted  pleasure  of  war  and  plunder.  The 
crowns  of  Aragon,  of  Portugal,  and  of  Englan^  under  John 
Plantagenet,  are  actually  held  as  fiefs  dependent  on  the  Holy  See. 
And  overawed  by  his  anathema  Philip  Augustus,  the  ablest  prince 
of  the  age — brave,  victorious,  and  haughty — takes  back  his  re- 
pudiated queen,  Ingeburgis.  The  temporal  supremacy  had  reached 
its  climax.     Europe  was  a  theocracy,  and  the  Pope  was  autocrat 

of  all.       ::■.-       ;'-•  ■.'.;■-        "^ :-- -:j;v  v^^/^..^.   ^v■^;^G^  ^  .  ;;^.  ■; -Vi.  ^         #• 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  suffer  us  to  follow  closely  the 
Papacy  into  its  ^decline  and  "Babylonish  Captivity  "  at  Avignon. 
Nor  can  we  criticise  the  efforts  of  Councils  at  Constance  and  at 
Basle,  to  reform  the  Church  as  they  said  "in  its  head  and  in  its 
members."  Such  efforts,  when  made  on  Romish  principles,  were 
fore-doomed  to  failure.  Relief  came  at  last  according  to  the  an- 
cient formula,  "Not  by  miglit,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord."  The  word  of  the  Lord,  so  long  concealed  from 
the  world,  flashes  out  once  more,  and  the  Protestant  Reformation 
sets  in  like  a  flood,  with  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin,  as  God- 
appointed  leaders.  In  this  recoil  from  Papal  absolutism  history 
discovers  two  elements  which  make  common  cause  against  a  com- 
mon foe.  Oppressed  nationalities  struggle  desperately  to  shake 
off  an  incubus  which  is  stifling  their  breath.  And  the  restored 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  starts  forth  afresh  upon  its  merciful 
mission  to  the  children  of  a  lost  and  ruined  race.  It  was  but 
natural  that  amid  the  agony  and  darkness  of  that  conflict  powers, 
separate  in  their  nature,  but  having  a  common  peril,  should  be- 
come more  or  less  identified  in  men's  thoughts.  Indeed,  we  may 
well  doubt  whether  anything  short  of  a  new  dispensation  of  super- 
natural inspiration  could  have  drawn  again  at  once  the  line  of 
separation  between  things  secular  and  things  spiritual.  However, 
the  great  confessions  of  the  Reformation  era,  one  and  all,  exhibit 
traces  of  this  confusion — the  Augsburg  Confession,  perhaps, 
strangely  enough  when  we  recall  the  history  of  religion  in  Ger- 
many, least  of  all;  the  Anglican  most;  and  the  Westminster  with 
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abundant  demonstration,  Cunningliam  and  Bannerman  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

II.  But  it  is  time  that  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  otlier  aspect 
of  the  subject,  that  we  may  consider  Church  and  State  in  their 
mutual  relations  and  fundamental  contrast  from  the  view-point  of 
right  and  duty,  testing  conflicting  theories  by  the  unerring 
standard  of  God's  word. 

1.  And  here  we  encounter,  first  of  all,  as  a  fully  developed 
dogma,  the  Roman  doctrine  which  in  Europe  bears  the  naiiie  of 
Ultramontanism?  "Let  the  secular  powers,  whatsoever  offices 
'they  may  hold,"  (so  speaks  the  Church  of  Rome  through  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council  in  121o,)  "be  induced,  and  admonished, 
and,  if  need  be,  compelled  by  ecclesiastical  censure — that  as  they 
desire  to  be  accounted  faithful,  they  should,  for  the  defence  of  the 
faith,  publicly  set  forth  an  oath  that,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
they  will  strive  to  exterminate  from  the  lands  under  their  juris- 
diction all  heretics  who  shall  be  denounced  by  the  Church.  .  .  . 
But  if  any  temporal  lord,  being  required  and  admonished  by  the 
Church,  shall  neglect  to  cleanse  his  lands  of  this  heretical  filth, 
let  him  be  bound  with  the  chain  of  excommunication  by  the  me- 
tropolitan and  the  other  co-provincial  bishops.  And  if  he  shall 
scorn  to  make  satisfaction  within  a  year,  let  this  be  signified  to 
the  Supreme  Pontiff,  that  thenceforth  he  may  declare  his  vassals 
absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  may  expose  his  land  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Catholics,  who,  having  exterminated  the 
heretics,  may  without  contradiction  possess  it,  and  preserve  it  in 
purity  of  fiith."^ 

This  is  official.  Rome  herself  speaks  these  words  by  her 
Council  in  the  palmy  days  of  Innocent  III.  Individual  members 
of  her  communion  have  repudiated  the  claim  here  advanced  by 
their  Church.  But  she,  whose  boast  it  is  that  she  alone  is  immu- 
table amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  human  opinion,  has  never 
retracted  the  words  which,  through  her  so   called  "(Ecumenical" 

^  Ultra  Montane — over  the  mountains,  beyond  the  Alps,  i.  e.,  Italian 
or  Roman. 

■^  Cited  in  the  Latin  and  translated  into  Enf^lish  by  Dr.  Bannerman, 
"  Church  of  Christ."  Vol.  I.,  p.   104. 
VOL.  XXXV.,     NO.  1 — 10. 
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Council,  she  uttered  more  than  six  centuries  ago.  They  are  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  "Syllabus  of  Errors"  issued  in  1864 
by  Pius  IX.*  :     ,  ,; 

To  the  definition  and  defence  of  this  far-reaching  power,  Bel- 
larmine,  more  than  three  centuries  afterwards,  devotes  all  the 
resources  of  his  controversial  genius,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his 
famous  treatise,  "De  Romano  Pontifice."  Into  the  details  of 
this  discussion  it  is  impossible  to  enter  because  of  the  limits  of 
this  paper,  but  the  core  of  his  argument  must  be  criticised  with 
some  care. 

In  nothing  is  the  skill  of  the  practised  debater  more  apparent 
than  in  his  definition  of  the  Papal  doctrine.     Three  opinions  are 
presented,  one  embodying  the  extreme  doctrine  that  the  Pope  is 
jure  divino  the  lord  of  all  the    earth,    being   endowed  with    all 
political  power  immediately.     This  is  the  form  in  which  Boniface 
VIII.  held  it  when  he  displayed  himself  to  the  vast  concourse  of 
Jubilee  pilgrims,  bearing  two  swords  and  exclaiming,    "I   am 
Caesar!     I    am    emperor!" — thereby    betraying   that    he   was  a 
blunderer  in  priestcraft.     But  of  this  little  contretemps  Bellar- 
mine,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  say.     The  other  extreme  is  that 
of  the  heretics  that  the  Pope,   as   such,   has  no    temporal   power 
whatever.     While  as  the  golden  mean,  remains  the  true  Catholic 
doctrine:   ^'' Pontificem^  ut  Fontificem^  non  habere  directe  et  im- 
mediate ullam   temporalem  potestatem,  sed  solum  spirit ualem ; 
tamen  ratione  spirit  ua lis  habere  saltern  in  directe  potestatem.  quan- 
dam,  eamque  summam,  in  temporalibus.''^     (That  the  Pontiff",  as 
Pontiff",  has  not  directly   and  immediately   any   temporal  power, 
but  spiritual  only;  nevertheless  by  reason  of  the  spiritual  he  has, 
yet  indirectly,  certain  power,  and  that  the  highest,  in  temporal 
matters.)     The  distinction  is  taken  with  a  care  which   comports 
with  its  value;  for  while  it  veils  from  the  jealous  eyes  of  princes 
the  full  import  of  the  Pope's  claim,  it  puts  no  real  limitation  upon 

"^itedbvDr.  Schaff,     "  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  VoL  I.,  p.  128. 

"^  Disputationum  lioberti  Bellannini,  Tom.  I.,  pag.  1062.  The  edition 
cited  from  is  the  elegant  one  of  Sartorius,  Ingolstadt,  1601,  in  4  vols, 
folio.  It  forms  part  of  the  collection  of  rare  and  costly  books  on  the 
Roman  Controversy  bequeathed  to  the  Columbia  Seminary  by  the 
venerable  Dr.  Howe.  i 
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his  authority,  since  he  is  left  sole  judge  as  to  when  and  how 
spiritual  interests  may  demand  his  intervention.  This  definition 
Bellarmine  expands  in  succeeding  chapters,  winding  it  al]  up  by 
citing  the  words  of  Innocent  III.,  the  mightiest  of  the  Popes  : 
*'The  Pontiff  exercises  temporal  jurisdiction  incidentally  only" 
[solum  camaliter.)  Then  in  Chap.  VII.  he  proceeds  to  estab- 
lish ''by  reasons  the  opinion  of  the  theologians."  It  is  here  that 
the  champion  of  Rome  lays  out  his  strength.  If  he  fails  here, 
his  cause  is  lost.  His  reasons  are  five  in  number,  and  the  first  is 
paramount  in  importance,^  so  much  so  that  the  others  would  hardly 
stand  without  it.     Let  it  therefore  he  given  in  his  own   words  -} 

"  Prima  ratio  est  ejusmodi:  Potestas  civilis  subjecta  est  potestati  spir- 
ituiili,  quando  utraque  pars  est  ejusdem  Reipublicae  Christianae,  erj»;o 
potest  Princepsspiritualis  iinperare  Principibusspiritualibus,  etdisponere 
de  teniporalibus  rebus  in  ordine  ad  bonuin  spirituale.  Omnia  enini  Su- 
perior iinperare  potest  inferiori  suo.  .       "    ■    . 

"  Quod  autem  potestas  politica  non  solum  ut  Cbristiana,   sed  etiam  ut 
politica,    sit   subjecta    ecclesiasticae,    ut  talis:    /V/mo,  demonstratur  ex 
finibus  utriusque.     Nam  finis  temporali   subordinatur  fini  spiritual!   ut 
patet:  quia  felicitas  temporalis  non  est   absolute    ultinuis   finis   et  idea 
referri  debet  in  felicitatein  SBternam  :  constat  autem  ex  Aristotele,  lib.  I., 
Ethic.,  Cap.  I.  ita  subordinari  facultates,  ut  subordinantur  fines.  Secundoy 
Ilei»;e8  et  Pontifices,  Clerici  et  Laici,   non   faciunt  duas  Respublicas.  sed 
unam,  id  est,  unam  Ecclesiain.    Sumus  enim  onines  unum  corpus,  Roman. 
12et  1  Corinth.  12.       At  in  omni  corpore  membra  sunt  connexa,  et  depen- 
dentia,  unum  ab  alio  :  non  autem  recte  asseritur,  spiritualia  pendere  a 
teinporalibus,  er^o    temporalia  a   spiritualibus   pendent,    illisque    subji- 
ciuntur.     'Tertio^  si  temporalis  administratio  impedit   spirituale  bonum, 
omnium  judicio  tenetuv  Princeps  temporalia  mutare  ilium  modum  admin- 
istrandi,'' etiam  cum  detriinento  temporalis  boni  ;  erajo  signuni   est  sub- 
jectaiu  esse  temporalera  potestatem  spirituali."  ^ 

Such  is  Bellarmine's  argument,  first  in  importance  as  in  place, 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  space  it  fills  and  by  the  care  with  which 
it  is  elaborated.  It  is  characteristically  destitute  of  a  scriptural 
basis.  A  reference  is  lugged  in,  but  without  the  least  regard  for 
the  meaning  of  the  passages  as  they  stand  in  Paul's  letters.  More 
of  prominence  indeed  is  given  to  Aristotle.     The  whole  structure 

iDisp.  Ro.  Bellar.,  Tom.  I.,  pa^.  lOSl!  ~  ~ 

^Debet  to  be  supplied,  being  probably  omitted  by  printer. 
^Disput.  Rob.  Bellarmini,  Tom.  I.,  pa^^.  1082.' 
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rests  upon  the  assumed  coalescence  of  the  civil  and  the  spiritual 
in  the  "R3spublica  Christiana"  (Christian  commonwealth).  Hav- 
ing made  this  assumption,  he  is  very  careful  to  show  how  the  civil 
must  thereupon  be  subordinated  to  the  spiritual — (1)  Because  the 
end  contemplated  by  the  temporal  power  being  inferior  to  that  of 
the  spiritual  power,  the  fii'st  must  itself  be  subordinate  to  the  last 
according  to  Aristotle's  canon. 

(2)  Inasmuch  as  kings  and  pontiffs,  clergy  and  laity,  consti- 
tute, not  two,  but  one  commonwealth  or  Church,  there  must  be 
connexion  and  mutual  dependence  of  the  members;  but  to  make 
the  spiritual  dependent  on  temporal  is  inadmissible.  Therefore, 
the  temporal  is  subordinate  to  >spiritual. 

(3)  All  parties  being  agreed  that  a  temporal  administration 
impeding  a  spiritual  good  must  be  abated,  even  at  a  sacrifice  of 
the  te-mporal,  this  presupposes  the  subordination  of  the  temporal. 

Each  of  these  points  is  open  to  a  ruinous  criticism,  but  inas- 
much as  they  all  stand  or  fall  with  the  main  principle,  we  may 
save  time  by  examining  that.  It  is  not  clear  from  Bellarmine's 
lano;uaoje  whether  he  means  us  to  take  "Christian  commonwealth" 
as  a  metaphysical  entity  or  as  a  logical  genus.  We  will  view  it 
in  each  of  these  aspects  and  test  his  argument.  First,  then,  re- 
garding it  as  a  logical  genus.  State  and  Church  (proper)  are  the 
two  species  under  it.  But  it  is  necessary,  in  this  case,  that  the 
genus  as  the  essence  be  contained  in  each  of  the  species.  Thus, 
when  "Pachydermata"  is  the  genus  with  "Elephas"  and  "Rhi- 
noceros" as  the  species,  then  the  whole  of  "Pachydermata"  must 
be  found  in  "Elephas"  and  also  in  "Rhinoceros."  The  whole, 
therefore,  of  "Christian  commonwealth"  must  be  in  its  two  spe- 
cies "State"  and  "Church  (proper)."  There  cannot,  then,  be  a 
"State"  which  does  not  contain  the  genus  "Christian  common- 
wealth." But  this  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  which  Bellarmine 
himself  admits,  that  there  are  lawful  governments  among  the 
heathen.^ 

So  much  for  the  concrete  case.  Now,  if  Bellarmine  be  under- 
stood as  arguing  concerning  the  abstract  conceptions  "spiritual 
power,"  "temporal  power,"  he  would  then  assume  "ecclesiastical 

^  Ibid,  pag.  1065. 
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pjower"  as  the  proximate  genus  having  these  under  it  as  species. 
But  when  we  come  to  examine  the  concepts  "spiritual  power"  and 
"temporal  power,"  the  specific  differentia  are  evidently  "spiritual" 
and  "temporal."  The  true  genus  therefore  is  formed  by  omitting 
the  specific  differentia,  leaving  not  "ecclesiastical  power,"  as 
Bellarmine  assumes,  but  '■'•power.''  And  this,  of  course,  is  of  no 
value  to  the  Pope.  The  vice  in  this  classification  is  in  either  alter- 
native that  of  assuming  a  species  which  is  really  coordinate  with 
the  alleged  genus. 

Metaphysically  regarded  the  argument  stands  or  falls  with  the 
legitimacy  of  the  assumed  entity  "Christian  commonwealth"  en- 
dowed with  its  two  kinds  of  power  "temporal"  and  "spiritual." 
For  the  existence  of  such  an  entity  or  being,  the  Cardinal  offers 
no  proof  whatever.  He  evidently  argues  on  the  assumption  that 
we  will  concede  the  fact  without  question.  And  in  so  doing  he 
only  avails  himself  of  the  mediaeval  myth  expressed  in  the  word§ 
"The  Holy  Roman  Empire" — terms  which  were  supposed  to  inti- 
mate to  some  degree  the  change  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment that  necessarily  grew  out  of  the  general  acceptance  of 
Christianity  instead  of  the  old  Paganism. 

How  and  when  such  a  conception  originated  it  is  not  easy  to  say, 
further  than  that  it  was  gradually  evolved  from  the  condition  of 
things  introduced  by  Constantine.  But  when  the  conception  is 
challenged,  Bellarmine  offers  no  proof  whatever  of  its  reality. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  he  is  concerned,  we  are  fully  justified  in 
applying  the  canon  of  logic — "i)e  non  apparentibus  et  non  ex- 
utentihus  eadem  est  ratio.'' '  And  thus  the  great  myth  upon 
which  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope  is  based  vanishes 
into,  air. 

Bellarmine's  second  argument  need  not  detain  us  so  long. 
^'The  ecclesiastical  commonwealth,"  he  says,  "ought  to  be  per- 
fect and  self-sufficient  as  a  means  to  its  proper  end.  For  such 
are  all  well-ordered  commonwealths.  Therefore,  it  must  have  all 
power  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  its  own  end.    But  thepower 

^  That  18,  concerning  thinffs  which  are  not  made  apparent  (by  evidence) 
and  things  not  existent  the  same  rule  of  procedure  applies — they  cannot 
be  used  as  media,  of  proof. 
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of  using  and  disposing  of  temporal  things  is  necessary  to  the 
spiritual  end.  For  otherwise  wicked  princes  would  be  able  to 
cherish  heretics,  and  so  overturn  religion.  Therefore  it  has  this 
power  also."  ^ 

The  reply  is  plain.  Bellarmine  assumes  that  there  is  but  one 
method  of  inducing  princes  not  to  cherish  heretic?,  bub  he  doe^j  not 
prove  it.  The  Church  may  be  endowed  with  the  necessary  means 
for  overcoming  opposition,  and  yet  may  not  be  armed  with  a  sword. 
His  argument  is  a  flagrant  Jt?ei^Y^;o  principii.  We  read  (but  not  in 
Bellarmine)  of  "weapons  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to 
the  pulling  down  of  tlie  strongholds  of  Satan,"  True  enough,  some- 
times these  weapons  of  the  Church  seem  inefficient.  But  it  is 
not  different  with  other  weapons.  "All  they  that  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  with  the  sword."  The  Church  did  not  use  the  sword 
in  her  contest  with  heathen  Rome,  yet  she  conquered. 

His  third  argument  is:  "It  is  not  allowed  to  Christians  to 
tolerate  an  infidel  or  an  heretical  king,  if  he  endeavor  to  lead  away 
his  subjects  to  his  heresy  or  infidelity.  But  to  judge  whether  or 
not  a  king  may  seduce  to  heresy  pertains  unto  the  Pontiff,  to  whom 
is  committed  the  care  of  religion  ;  therefore  it  pertains  to  the  Pon- 
tiff to  judge  that  the  king  is  to  be  deposed  or  not  deposed."  Here 
we  liave  several  instances  of  the  fallacy  of  "begging  the  question." 
The  Pope  is  to  take  care  of  religion.  Very  well,  for  argument's 
sake,  we  will  grant  it.  But  is  he  the  only  one  who  is  to  do  this  ? 
Bellarmine's  ar«jjument  assumes  it.  But  at  the  same  time  it  de- 
nies  it ;  for  he,  not  being  Pope,  is  engaged  hereby  in  taking  care 
of  religion.  It  is  "begging  the  question"  to  assume  that  to  the 
Pope  alone  belongs  this  judgment.  Besides,  he  "begs  the  ques- 
tion" in  adducing  Deut.  xvii.  That  proves,  indeed,  that  it>  was 
sin  in  the  Jews  to  elect  an  heretical  king,  but  it  does  not  prove 
that  when  elected  he  must  be  deposed,  nor  by  whom.  Elijah 
lived  under  Aliab  without  rebuke.  Moreover,  he  "begs  the  ques- 
tion" in  adducing  the  example  of  the  early  Christians  under 
Nero.^  They  did  not  depose,  but  they  would  have  done  it  if  they 
could,  because,  says  Bellarmine,  the  apostle  in  1  Cor.  vi.  ordered 
them  to  appoint  new  judges!  The  apostle  himself  says  simply 
"  '  Ibid,  p.  1084.  ~  \  '. 
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that  Christian  brethren  must  not  have  unseemly  law-suits.     He 
orders  them,  however,  to  obey  Nero  for  conscience'  sake. 

His  fourth  argument  is  r  ''When  kings  and  princes  come  to  the 
Church  that  they  may  become  Christians,  they  are  received  with 
the  stipulation,  expressed  or  understood,  that  they  subject  their 
sceptres  to  Christ,  and  promise  that  they  will  preserve  and  defend 
the  faith  of  Christ,  even  under  penalty  of  losing  their  realms. 
Hence,  when  they  become  heretical,  or  oppose  religion,  they  may 
be  by  the  Church  judged,  and  even  deposed  from  their  chief- 
taincy; nor  is  any  wrong  done  them,  if  they  are  deposed  "  This, 
again,  is  "begging  the  question,"  because  it  assumes  without  proof 
that  allegiance  to  Christ  is  the  same  in  all  cases  as  allegiance  to 
the  Church,  and  that  the  Church  can  do  all  that  it  is  right  for 
Christ  to  do.  It  may  be,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary, 
that  subjecting  one's  sceptre  (or  anything  else  he  may  possess)  to 
Christ,  is  quite  different  from  surrendering  it  to  the  Pope. 
Doubtless  a  Christian  might  forfeit  to  Christ  his  realm  (or  other 
possessions),  by  failing  to  use  it  for  his  Lord's  service,  and  Christ 
may  deprive  him  thereof,  as  he  did  David  for  a  time,  but  with- 
out calling  into  use  the  censures  of  the  Church. 

Lastly,  the  Cardinal  argues  that  the  command  to  Peter,  "Feed 
my  sheep,"  necessarily  involves  the  temporal  power,  for  only  thus 
can  he  discharge  the  threefold  office  of  shepherd  as  it  pertains  to 
wolves,  to  rams  who  wound  the  flock,  and  to  the  other  sheep.  This 
is  again  assuming  the  point  under  discussion — and  that,  too,  in 
the  face  of  the  well-known  fact  that  the  true  Peter  lived,  laboreil, 
and  died  without  a  particle  of  temporal  power.  He  was  com- 
manded to  put  up  his  sword  into  its  sheath,  but  was  endowed,  as 
Romanists  delight  to  be  for  over  telling  us,  with  the  keys  instead. 
With  these  keys  he  could  shut  out  wolves  and  exclude  conten- 
tious rams  also.     And  this  was  the  extent  of  his  commission. ' 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  follow  Bellarmine  into  the  long  list  of 
examples  adduced  in  Chap.  VIII.,  to  confirm  his  position.  Ten 
of  these  are  from  ecclesiastical,  history,  and  two  only  from  the 
Bible.  Those  of  them  which  are  pertinent  are  all  instances  of 
''begging  the  question."  The  very  point  to  be  proved  is,  whether 
'~  1  Ibid,  p.  1085.  ^ 
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Popes  have  acted  rightly  in  assuming  authority  to  depose  princes. 
And  it  is  not  legitimate  to  adduce  as  evidence  of  the  right  the 
fact  that  they  did  depose  this  or  that  king.  Others  are  notto  the 
point  at  all,  as  Ambrose's  excommunication  of  Theodosius,  which 
was  legitimately  excluding  from  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  a 
member  who  had  grievously  sinned.  His  worldly  rank  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Other  instances  are  apocryphal,  as  the  al- 
leged transfer  by  the  Popes  of  the  empire  from  the  Romans  to 
the  Franks.  The  biblical  "examples"  are  not  to  the  point,  and 
his  argument  is  as  to  them  an  ignoratio  elenchi.  He  cites  the 
case  of  Uzziah  resisted  by  the  priests  in  his  wicked  attempt  to 
officiate  at  the  altar,  and  of  Athaliah,  slain  by  command  of  Jehoi- 
ada,  the  high  priest.  Now,  not  to  raise  in  this  place  the  ques- 
tion, how  far  tlie  legal  authority  of  priests  under  the  theocracy 
may  or  may  not  be  given  to  ministers  of  the  gospel  (imagining,  if 
we  can,  for  the  time,  that  the  Pope  were  one),  it  is  obvious  to  re- 
mark that  Uzziah's  political  rights  were  not  affected  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  priests,  but  by  the  act  of  God  in  sending  leprosy  upon 
him.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Jehoiada  was  acting  in  his  sacer- 
dotal capacity  at  all,  when  he  ordered  the  death  of  the  usurping 
idolater  and  murderer.  He  was  a  man,  a  Jewish  citizen,  as  well 
as  a  priest.  And  besides,  he  was  the  guardian  of  the  lawful  heir. 
He  may  have  acted  in  that  capacity.  Or  his  deed  may  be  ranked 
with  Moses  slaying  the  Egyptian,  and  Samuel  hewing  Agag  in 
pieces.  The  Mosaic  ritual  does  not  set  down  the  deposing  power 
as  among  the  duties  of  high  priest. 

Thus  crumble  like  a  rope  of  sand  the  mighty  pretensions  of 
Rome  to  be  a  species  of  theocracy.  And  the  Ajax  of  Roman 
champions  utterly  fails  to  maintain  his  cause. 

2  The  next  theory-  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State 
which  we  shall  consider  is  that  propounded  by  Erastus.  And  in 
doing  this,  we  disregard  the  order  of  time,  inasmuch  as  Erastian- 
ism  is  the  opposite'extreme  from  the  Papal  supremacy,  both  in  the 
conduct  of  the  argument  and  in  the  results  to  which  it  leads. 

Erastus  bases  his  argument  entirely  upon  an  alleged  exposition 
of  Scripture.  It  is,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  thoroughly  Pro- 
testant.    He  proves  from   Scripture  that  civil  magistrates  are 
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recognised  as  clothed  with  authority  to  punish  evil  doers.  He 
shows  that  under  the  Jewish  theocracy,  kings  and  judges,  by  im- 
mediate authority  from  God,  punished  idolatry,  blasphemy,  Sab- 
bath-breaking, and  many  other  spiritual  offences.  And  from  this 
induction  of  particulars,  he  infers  that  God  designs  that  civil 
rulers  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  punish  flagrant  sins 
against  his  law.  Filled  with  this  prepossession,  he  fails  to  discern 
the  natural  and  necessary  import  of  the  many  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  teach  a  total  change  of  administration,  by 
revealing  a  system  of  spiritual  laws,  to  be  administered  by  spirit- 
ual officers  in  the  name  of  Christ,  by  means  of  spiritual" censure, 
and  not  by  physical  force. 

1'he  refutation  of  Erastus  is  simple  enough.  His  narrow  and 
defective  exegesis  is  to  be  opposed  and  upset  by  one  that  is  wider 
and  deeper — one  that  takes  account  of  all  the  facts  recorded  in 
Scripture.  This  has  been  done  many  times,  and  the  best  of  these 
refutations  is  the  one  furnished  in  the  Book  of  Church  Order, 
with  which  your  office,  my  brethren,  requires  that  you  be  familiar. 

It  is  rare  in  the  history  of  letters  that  such  results  are  produced 
as  followed  the  publication  of  the  seventy-five  brief  propositions 
which  Erastus  designated  "Theses  on  Excommunication."  The 
world  was  soon  filled  with  the  controversy,  and  the  invalid  phy- 
sician of  Heidelberg  has  attained  immortality  of  fame.  Person- 
ally, Erastus  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  pious  and  pure  life. 
His  purpose  seems  to  have  been  good.  He  wished  to  set  free 
religion  and  the  ministry  from  all  questions  involving  strife  and 
the  employment  of  force.  His  method  is  clear,  his  meaning 
transparent,  his  spirit  earnest.  But  there  is  neither  eminent 
ability  nor  wide  scholarship  in  his  little  book.  The  cause  of  its 
mighty  influence  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  circumstances' of 
the  age.  The  world  in  which  he  lived  still  shuddered  at  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  startled  by  the  suggestion  of 
priestly  dominion.  The  princes  of  Europe  were  eagerly  reach- 
ing after  the  power  which  had  lifted  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  above 
every  crowned  head  in  Christendom. 

3.  We  come  next  to  consider  the  State-Churches  as  embodying 
more  or  less  perfectly  that  very  unity  which  is  asserted  from  dif- 
ferent view-points  by  Erastus  and  by  Rome. 
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It  would  doubtless  be  a  study  as  instructive  as  it  would  be  sad- 
dening, to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  history 
of  State-Churches  in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  Great  Britain.  We  should  see  everywhere  the  deplorable 
consequences  of  making  religion  and  the  Church  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  civil  government.  We  should  find  Romanism 
allied  in  France  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Bourbons,  till  at  last 
human  patience  is  exhausted,  and  the  French  people,  frenzied 
by  intolerable  wrongs,  rise  in  their  resistless  might,  to  overwhelm 
in  one  indiscriminate  ruin  the  throne  and  the  altar.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  see  the  Church  of  the  Huguenots,  the  Church 
of  Calvin,  of  Coligny,  of  Claude,  alternately  drenched  in  the 
blood  of  her  martyrs,  and  then  smothered  by  State  protection, 
like  the  Roman  maiden  under  the  glittering  ornaments  which  had 
tempted  her  cupidity.  In  Germany,  we  should  see  the  effects  of 
religious  tests  which  prohibited  men  from  holding  any  office,  civil 
or  military,  until  they  had  produced  evidence  of  having  taken  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Hypocrisy  begets  infidelity. 
David  Frederick  Strauss  can  hold  up  his  head  among  honest  men, 
though  as  a  minister — of  what  ?  '  Shall  I  say,  of  the  gospel  ? 
No;  but  of  the  State-Church.  And  Hegel  is  provoked  into  ut- 
terino;  the  shocking  sentiment:  "The  Church  is  but  the  crutch  of 
the  State." 

However,  the  limits  of  this  paper  require  that  the  discussion 
be  limited  to  the  principles  embodied  in  the  religious  establish- 
ments in  Great  Britain.  Here  the  free  constitution  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions  affords  the  best  field  for  critical  inquiry.  And 
the  results  in  the  mother  country  more  nearly  concern  us. 

The  great  Anglican  communion  takes  especial  pride  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  its  case  by  "the  judicious  Hooker."  His  famous 
argument  is  compendiously  stated  in  the  eighth  Book  of  his  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity.  Recurring  to  the  typical  case  of  the  Church 
in  the  time  of  Constantine,  he  argues :  "But  when  whole  Rome 
became  Christian,  where  they  all  embraced  the  gospel,  and  made 
laws  in  defence  thereof,  if  it  be  held  that  the  Church  and  com- 
mon weal   of  Rome   did  then  remain   as  before,  there   is  no  way 

• 

how  this  could  be  possible,  save  only  one,  and  that  is,  they  must 
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restrain  the  name  of  a  Church  in  a  Christian  common  weal  to 
the  clergy,  excluding  all  the  rest  of  believers,  both  prince  and 
peftple.  For  if  all  that  believe  are  contained  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  how  should  the  Church  remain  by  personal  subsistence 
divided  from  the  common  weal,  when  the  whole  common  weal 
doth  believe  ?  The  Church  and  the  common  weal  are  in  this 
case,  therefore,  personally  one  society,  wh'ich  society  being  term  ed 
a  common  weal,  as  it  liveth  under  whatsoever  form  of  civil  law ; 
a  Church,  as  it  liveth  under  the  spirit.ual  law  of  Christ." 

To  this  argument  the  reply  has  been  pertinently  urged  that  it 
is  mere  hypothesis,  the  fact  being  that  neither  "whole  Rome,"  in 
the  days  of  Constantino,  nor  all  of  England  in  Hooker's,  was 
ever  "Christian"  in  his  sense  of  the  term,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
other  true  sense.  There  were  many  millions  of  heathen,  and 
many  Christian  sects,  in  Rome,  under  the  Christian  emperors,  as 
there  were  many  Jews,  Infidels,  Romanists,  and  Non-conformists, 
in  England.  The  two  societies  were  therefore  never  one  by  "per- 
sonal subsistence;"  that  is,  in  plain  English,  by  being  composed 
of  exactly  the  same  members.  , 

This  criticism  suggests  serious  difficulties  as  to  the  practical 
value  of  Hooker's  much-lauded  argument ;  for  if  it  be  alleged 
that,  neither  in  the  Roman  commonwealth  under  Constantino, 
nor  in  the  England  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  were  the  facts  as  he 
represents  them,  then  granting  the  formal  validity  of  the  argu- 
ment, the  conclusion  would  only  be  an  hypothesis  awaiting  its 
realisation  in  the  future.  What  proportion  of  the  population 
must  be  Christian  f  And  in  what  sense  Christian  ?  are  ques- 
tions which  Hooker  may  not  cover  up  under  the  vague  phrase- 
ology, "whole  Rome,"  which  he  could  not  have  intended  literally. 

But  allowing  that  these  difficulties  were  removed,  is  the  argu- 
ment, as  to  its  form,  valid?  The  cardo prcecipuus  of  Hooker  is 
evidently  identical  with  that  of  his  subtle  contemporary,  Bellar- 
mine — the  coalescence  of  the  two  societies,  Church  and  State, 
among  a  Christian  population,  so-called,  into  one  society  with 
two  names.  Hooker,  however,  ventures  to  attempt  the  proof  of 
his  major  premise — whether  the  Anglican  or  the  Jesuit  be  in 
this  the   more   "judicious,"  will  appear  from  the  sequel.     His 
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argument  assumes  the  shape  of  a  dilemma,  thus  :  "When  the  two 
societies,  which  are,  ex  hypothesis  originjilly  distinct,  attain  that 
point  in  their  development  when  they  are  composed  of  the  same 
human  units,  then  they  mutually  merge  into  each  other  and 
become  one  society,  having,  however,  two  names  expressive 
of  the  two  relations  in  which  it  may  be  regarded ;  or  else,  if 
this  be  denied,  then  some  of  these  human  units  must  be  ex- 
cluded from  one  of  the  societies  ;  i.  e.,  the  name  of  a  Church 
must  be  restrained  to  the  clergy,  which  no  Protestant  will  allow." 
That  is,  the  identity  of  societies  among  men  consists  solely  in  the 
human  units  composing  the  membership,  and  has  no  reference 
that  is  essential  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  society  may  be 
formed.  This  is  evidently  a  fair  and  just  interpretation  of  Hooker, 
for  he  offers  no  proof  whatever  to  restrict  his  principle  to  the  two 
forms  of  association  among  men  commonly  termed  Church  and 
State.  So  far  as  he  avers,  it  is  a  universal  characteristic  of  all 
societies — identity  of  membership  is  identity  of  societies.  Of 
this  subsumption,  he  offers  no  evidence,  so  that  he  begs  the  ques- 
tion at  a  point  one  step  behind  Bellarmine's  argument.  His  con- 
ception of  societies  is  what  may  be  termed  the  mechanical  or 
mathematical.  To  the  mathematician,  when  he  employs  the  unit 
of  weight — a  pound,  say — it  makes  no  difference  whatever  what 
composes  the  pound — feathers,  lead,  or  gold.  So  many  pounds 
arc  so  many  units  ;  they  are  the  same  sum.  But  this  view  is 
evidently  at  absolute  variance  with  the  prevailing  conception 
among  men.  Thus  the  commonwealth  of  England,  as  distin- 
guished from  other  individuals  of  its  class,  has  its  identity  during 
many  ages,  not  from  the  sameness  of  the  human  units  making  up 
its  membership,  but  from  certain  covenants  specifying  the  pur- 
poses for  which  these  human  units  have  been  and  arc  associated. 
For  practical  purposes,  tlie  very  reverse  of  Hooker's  subsumption 
is  held  by  men.  Whether,  indeed,  in  a  more  strictly  accurate 
analysis,  the  membership  may  not  be  also  a  subordinate  clement, 
may  appear  further  on  in  this  discussion.  But,  in  his  attempt  to 
establish  by  proof  the  major  premise  of  the  argument,  Hooker 
plunges  into  a  bottomless  quagmire.  Of  this  a  popular  illustra- 
tion may  be  given.     A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.  (a  number  of  these  human 
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units)  form  a  society  for  mutual  improvement  in  literature,  under 
the  name  and  style  of  "The  Pickwick  Club."  But,  for  purposes 
of  lawful  gain,  the  same  persons  organise  themselves  into  "The 
Georgia  R.  R.  &  Banking  Co"  Now,  according  to  Hooker,  the 
membership  of  these  two  societies  being  the  same,  the  societies 
are  ipso  facto  merged  into  one,  which  may  be  properly  designated 
"The  Georgia  R.  R.  &  Banking  Co.,"  as  it  operates  in  finance, 
and  "The  Pickwick  Club,"  as  it  indulges  in  literary  pastime  and 
in  dinners  ! 

One  other  difference  between  Hooker  and  Bellarmine — it  lies 
in  the  application  made  of  the  principle  held  by  them  in  common. 
Bellarmine  uses  it  (falsely,  it  is  true)  to  establish  the  supremacy 
of  the  Church  over  the  State.  Hooker  (with  equal  error)  applies 
it  to  establish  the  domination  of  the  State  over  the  Church.  His 
point  of  view  is  essentially  Erastian.  However,  he  contrasts  Avith 
Erastus  by  resorting  to  philosophical  reasoning  instead  of  the 
attempted  exposition  of  Scripture.  He  may,  therefore,  be  termed 
a  Rationalistic  Erastian.  The  Jesuit  unquestionably  presents  in 
this  regard  a  far  nobler  conception  of  the  Church. 

•Bishop  VVarburton's  theory  of  an  "unequal  alliance,"  wherein 
the  Church  agrees  to  surrender  her  autonomy  in  consideration  of' 
the  temporal  benefits  and  protection  accorded  by  the  State,  is  yet 
more  undisguisedly  Erastian  than  Hooker's.  Dr.  Arnold  of 
Rugby's  somewhat  mystical  conception  of  a  mutual  inclusion — 
the  local  Church  of  England  or  Scotland  being  merged  in  the 
"Christian  kingdom,"  while  ,"the  Christian  kingdom"  itself,  as 
such,  becomes  part  of  the  "holy  Church  universal" — is  liable  to 
the  same  fatal  objection,  that  it  ignores  the  divine  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  as  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Ar- 
nold's "holy  Church  of  Christ  universal"  is,  so  far  as  yet  ap- 
pears, not  materially  different  from  that  which  we  commonly  terra 
Christendom — a  loose  conception  of  those  peoples  who  in  some 
sense  prefer  Christianity  to  Paganism  or  Mohammedanism.  And 
in  this  view  of  the  matter,  his  local  Erastianism,  in  Engknd, 
Scotland,  etc.,  woukl  be  poorly  compensated,  indeed.  ^ 

^  Miscelhineous  Works  of  Arnold,  Appleton's  Ed.,  N.  Y.,  1845,  p.  500. 
Dr.  Arnold  fully  acknowledges,  indeed,  that  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
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Passing  by,  for  the  present,  the  elaborate  essay  on  Church 
and  State  by  the  now  famous  Premier  of  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  we  next  encounter  the  modification  of  the  union  be- 
tween Church  and  State  as  it  is  exemplified  in  Presbyterian 
Scotland,  on  the  basis  of  the  Westminster  Confession  in  its  pri- 
mary form ;  that  is  to  say,  as  propounded  in  the  "humble  ad- 
vice" of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  enacted  with  some  amend- 
ment by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  ratified  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  paragraphs  bearing  on 
this  topic  are  these  : 

Chap.  XX.,  Sec.  4.  .  .  "And  for  their  pul)lishin  j  of  such  opinions,  or 
maintainino;  of  such  practices  as  are  contrary  to  the  li<:;ht  of  nature,  or 
to  the  known  principles  of  Christianity,  whether  concerning  faith,  worship, 
or  conversation  ;  or  to  the  power  of  godliness  ;  or  such  erroneous  opinions 
or  practices  as  either  in  their  own  nature,  or  in  the  manner  of  publish- 
ing or  maintaining  them,  are  destructive  to  the  external. peace  and  order 
which  Christ  hath  established  in  the  Church  ;  they  may  lawfully  be 
called  to  account  and  proceeded  against  by  the  censures  of  the  Church 
and  by  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate."  (Last  clause  stricken  out  in 
the  American  revision,  1789.) 

Chap.  XXIII.,  Sec.  3.  "The  civil  magistrate  may  not  assume  to  himself 
the  administration  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  or  the  power  of  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  yet  hath  he  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to  take 
order  that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  Church  ;  that  the  truth  be 
kept  pure  and  entire  ;  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies  be  suppressed,  all 
corruptions  and  abuses  in  worship  or  discipline  prevented  or  reformed, 
and  all  ordinances  of  God  duly  settled,  administered,  and  observed.  For 
the  better  effecting  whereof  he  hath  power  to  call  Synods,  to  be  present 
at  them,  and  to  provide  that  whatsoever  be  transacted  in  them  be  accord- 
in*!;  to  the  mind  of  God." 

Chap.  XXXI.,  Sec.  2.  "As  magistrates  may  call  a  Synod  of  ministers 
and  other  fit  persons  to  consult  and  advise  with  about  matters  of  religion  ; 
so,  if  magistrates  be  open  enemies  to  the  Church,  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
of  themselves,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  or  they,  with  other  fit  persons, 
may,  upon  delegation  from  their  churches,  meet  together  in  such  assem- 
blies." ^ 

Church  having  a  di'vinely  revealed  constitution  and  government,  such  a 
union  as  he  proposes  would  be  wrong.      Id.,  plO. 

^  Am.  Revision  :  "Audit  belongeth  to  the  overseers  and  other  rulers 
of  the  particular  churches,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  and  the  power  which 
Christ  hath  given  them  for  edification,  and  not  for  destruction,  to  appoint 
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The  discretion  in  ecclesiastical  matters  herein  accorded  to  civil 
magistrates  is,  indeed,  very  wide,  including  not  only  the  over- 
sight of  church  officers,  but  also  the  infliction  of  corporeal  pun- 
ishment for  violations  of  ecclesiMtical  law.  The  strenuous  denial 
by  Cunningham  and  Bannerman  of  this  fact,  so  obvious  when  the  ' 
language  of  the  Confession  is  read  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
history,^  is  only  another  melancholy  illustration  of  the  power  of 
prejudice,  when  inflamed  by  controversy,  to  obscure  high  intel- 
lectual powers  and  warp  the  judgments  of  good  men. 

In  Scotland,  indeed,  those  evils  which  everywhere  attend  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  have  been  held  in  check  to  a  remark- 
able degree  by  two  causes  especially — the  noble  conception  im- 
bedded in  the  Confession  of  the  Church  as  the  spiritual  kingdom 
of  Christ  ruled  by  his  word  and  filled  with  his  Spirit,  and  per- 
secution. For  it  is  plain  to  us  now  that  the  Lord  in  his  tender 
love  allowed  the  State  to  persecute  the  Church ,  in  order  that  the 
two  societies  might  be  kept  separate  in  fact,  though  united  in 
name.  Indeed,  the  last  paragraph  cited  (Chap.  XXXI.  §  2),  while 
fully  acknowledging  the  authority  of  magistrates  in  the  Church 
in  a  normal  state  of  things,  yet  provides  for  the  autonomy  of  the 
Church  in  exceptional  cases.  In  this  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion is  a  decided  advance  upon  the  Anglican  Articles,  which 
completely  subject  the  assemblies  of  the  Church  to  the  will  of 
the  civil  magistrate.^  And  in  this  largely  lay  the  hope  of  an  in- 
dependent Presbyterian  Church. 

This  brings  us  to  the  inquiry.  How  do  Presbyterians,  holding 
the  '■''jus  divinum'  doctrine  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
justify  themselves  in  consenting  to  such  an  alliance  with  the 
State  ?     With  them,    philosophical  speculations  on  this  subject 

such  assemblies  (Acts  xv.)  ;  and  to  convene  together  in  them,  aa  often 
as  they  shall  judge  it  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  Church  (Acts  xv.  22,. 
23,  25)." 

^In  the  unamended  Confession,  among  the  sins  forbidden  in  the  Second 
Commandment  is,  "tolerating  a  false  religion."  Stricken  out  in  1788, 
A.  Ed.  • 

2  Art.  XXI.  (cited  from  the  Eng.  Ed.  of  1571,  in  SchafF's  "Creeds  of 
Christendom,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  500)  :  "Generall  counsels  may  not  be  gathered 
together  without  the  commaundment  and  wyll  of  princes." 
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-  must  be  lightly  esteemed.  They  admit  the  Church  to  be  a  posi- 
tive institute,  grounded  on  the  word  of  God,  and  not  deducible 
by  reason  from  the  nature  of  things.  As  such  she  lives  and 
moves  and  has  her  being  in  the  utterances  of  the  divine  oracles. 
The  maxim  of  this  Presbyterianism  is,  Whatsoever  is  not  com- 
manded is  therefore  forbidden.  Now  all  parties  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no  authorisation  of  such  a  relation  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  most  that  is  claimed  as  regards  the  New  Testament 
being  that  it  does  not  forbid  the  connexion.  Scriptural  authority 
must  be  sought  in  the  alleged  exemplary  character  of  the  Hebrew 
theocracy.  Thither  resort,  therefore,  the  Presbyterian  advocates, 
from  Gillespie  to  Cunningham  and  Bannerman ;  the  two  last- 
named  being  content  to  refer  to  Gillespie's  demonstration  of  the 
principle.  If  this  fails  them,  "the  Establishment  Principle"  is 
left  without  so  much  as  a  peg  left  in  the  Scriptures  upon  which  it 
can  be  supported. 

(I)  It  is  needful,  therefore,  that  we  examine  carefully  into  the 
alleged  example,  that  we  may  sep  whether  the  necessary  points  of 
identity  can  be  verified.  Is  the  Jewish  theocracy,  then,  of  the 
same  species  as  the  Presbyterian  State-Church  set  up  by  the 
Westminster  Confession  ?  One  might  almost  assume  that  the 
mere  asking  of  the  question  is  sufficient.  The  Hebrew  theocracy 
is  not  of  the  same  species  as  a  modern  State-Church.  Men. have 
taken  the  liberty  of  borrowing  an  element  here  or  there,  but  they 
have  not  gone  according  to  "the  pattern  showed  in  the  mount." 
Some  are  for  taking  more,  some  less.  Gillespie  gives  to  the  ma- 
gistrate a  discretion  very  like  to  that  exercised,  with  God's  appro- 
bation and  blessing,  by  pious  princes  under  the  theocracy. 
The  Assembly  of  Divines  and  the  Long  Parliament,  the  latter 
with  startling  emphasis,  are  for  using  the  sword  upon  stubborn 
and  hardened  sinners.  They  refer,  with  evident  intention  to 
claim  the  precedent,  to  the  case  of  Samuel  hewing  Agag  in 
pieces.  And  the.  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  reported 
in  Steuart  of  Pardo van's  "Collections,"  testifies  abundantly  to  the 
fact  that  the  Assembly  felt  authorised  to  appeal  to  the  secular 
arm.^     But  why  stop  short  of  the  divine  model,  which  not  only 

1  Here  are  references  to  a  few  instances  hastily  gathered.     The  edition 
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permitted  but  required  the  death  of  the  idolater,  the  necromancer, 
the  blasphemer,  the  Sabbath-breaker  ?  To  this  no  .reply  can  be 
made  unless  it  amount  to  this,  "Such  parts  of  the  divine  model 
are  intuitively  felt  to  be  incongruous  with  the  institutions  of  the 
New  Testament."  No  word  of  God  is  pleaded  showing  what 
parts  are  perpetual  and  what  are  abrogated.  The  selection  of  the 
parts  to  be  retained  seems  to  be  dictated  by  the  feelings  or  fancy 
of  each  writer.  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  frankly  limits  the  exem- 
plary force  of  the  theocracy  to  little,  if  any  thing,  more  than 
providing  for  the  financial  maintenance  of  the  ministry.  Dr. 
Cunningham  insists  upon  the  obligation  of  magistrates  bringing 
all  the  influence  of  their  office  to  proniote  the  "true  religion.':' 
And  he  would  fain  have  us  believe  that  this  moral  suasion  ex- 
hausts the  intent  of  the  Confession  !  >.  -  .4  C^^^  •■  -  '  '' 
It  is  not  wise  to  place  the  parts  of  a  delicately  constructed 
chronometer  in  the  hands  of  a  village  blacksmith,  that  he  may 
select  those  which  are  essential,  and  combine  them  for  us  in  a 
new  time-piece.  Experience  shows  how  hurtful  it  is  for  man  to 
interfere  with  th.Q  fauna  of  a  country.  For  example,  a  certain 
species  of  bird  is  found  depredating  upon  our  gardens.  ,  A  vio- 
lent remedy  is  at  hand.  Shot  or  poison  relieve  us  of  the  feathered 
robbers.  But  behold  nature's  nemesis!  That  tiny  insect,  which 
had  been  kept  within  bounds  by  the  birds,  increases  and  multi- 
plies, like  the  flies  in  Egypt,  to  devour  far  more  than  the  birds 
had  claimed  for  the  protection  of  our  property.  In  the  divine 
model,  God,  its  contriver,  had  a  complicated  system  of  checks  and 
'balances  which  are  omitted  in  the  coarse  imitations  of  it  devised 
by  men.  Among  these  checks  and  balances  inspired  prophecy 
holds  the  foremost  place.  Indeed,  there  is  ground  for  the  sugges- 
tion that  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  supernatural  intimations 
of  the  divine  will  directed  and  limited  the  employment  of  physi- 
cal force  in  the  punishment  of  sins  against  God.^     The  alleged 

used  is  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Printinjr  Co.,  1837.  •  Pp.  178,  352,  357,  360, 
361,  363,  364,  371,  395.     The  list  might  be  increased  largely. 

^  The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  the  question  of 
an  ecclesiastical  administration  in  Israel  during  the  theocracy  as  distin- 
guished from  the  civil  administration.     Gillespie's    principles  required 
VOL.  XXXV.,    NO.  1 — 11. 
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instance  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  is  not  a  case  of  the  legitimate 
argument  from  "'example"  at  all.  It  is  a  lucus  a  non  lucendo — 
an  example  which  does  not  exemplify. 

The  theocracy  was  indeed  exemplary.  It  was  designed  to  teach 
us  something.  And  its  divine  Author  has  plainly  shown  us  what 
he  intended  that  it  should  symbolise.  It  was  a  type  of  Christ's 
spiritual  dominion  in  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament.  Only 
this,  and  nothing  more.  The  three  offices,  or  the  threefold  office, 
of  the  Mediator — sacerdotal,  prophetical,  kingly — were  essential 
elements  of  the  indivisible,  unique,  inimitable  structure.  There 
is  no  place  found  for  Caesar,  his  prerogatives,  or  his  relations  to 
Christ's  kingdom  in  it.  To  inject  such  an  idea,  is  to  confuse  the 
divine  symbolism  and  mar  the  picture.  *      ' 

So  much  for  the  alleged  import  of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  This 
is  the  main  dependence  of  those  who  would  fain  prove,  upon 
scriptural  principles,  the  lawfulness  of  having  a  State-Church. 
There  is  another  line  of  argument  frequently  mentioned,  but 
generally  not  much  insisted  on.  It  is  the  argument  from  prophecy. 
In  the  prophetical  Scriptures  it  is  foretold  of  the  new  dispensation 
that  kiugs  and  queens  are  to  be  "nursing  fathers"  and  mothers 
to  the  Church.  In  a  burst  of  impassioned  song  the  Psalmist 
exclaims,  "Be  wise  now,  therefore,  0  ye  kings ;  be  instructed,  ye 
judges  of  the  earth ;  serve  the  Lord  with  fear  and  rejoice  with 
trembling.  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry  and  ye  perish  from 
the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.  Blessed  are  all 
they  that  put  their  trust  in  him."  (Ps.  ii.  10—12.)  And  in  a 
similar  strain  he  sings  again:  "  Q'he  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the* 
isles  shall  bring  presents;  the  kings  of  Seba  and  Sheba  shall  offer 
gifts.  Yea,  all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him:  all  nations  shall 
serve  him."  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  11.)  The  inference  drawn  from  these 
words  is  that  the  official  names  of  the  persons  addressed  imply 
that  the  acts  enjoined  are  also  official.     Kings  (and  other  magis- 


him  to  hold  to  suoh  separation,  and  he  avirues  for  it  at  ^reat  lenji^th  in  his 
''Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming!;,"  but,  to  the  writer's  apprehension,  unsuccess- 
fully. The  intimations  which,  in  his  opinion,  show  two  sets  of  office- 
bearers, two  Sanhedrims,  one  civil,  the  other  ecclesiastical,  are  very 
obscure  and  unsatisfactory  at  best,  while  the  instances  are  many  and  in- 
disputable of  the  same  men  exercising  both  functions. 
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trates)  are  commanded,  in  their  political  capacity^  to  render  service 
to  Jesus  Christ.^  And  this  command,  so  it  is  alleged,  authorises 
governments  to  frame  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship 
and  to  do  whatever  else  may  be  needful  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State-Church.  It  is  not  withouj;  good  reason  that  this  argument 
is  not  emphasised  by  the  advocates  of  State- Churches,  for  the 
wise  maxim  finds  place  here,  ''^  Frophetica  Scriptura  ne  sit  dog- 
matica.''  That  is,  let  not  the  prophetical  Scriptures  be  employed 
to  originate  doctrines,  but  rather  to  confirm  and  illustrate  such 
truths  as  may  have  deen  otherwise  revealed.  Experience,  too, 
admonishes  us  that  literalism  was  the  rock  upon  which  the  Jews 
were  wrecked  when  Christ  came  in  the  flesh.  "The  Messiah," 
so. they  affirmed,  and  truly,  "is  represented  in  prophecy  as  a 
mighty  king  and  conqueror.  He  is  David's  son  and  successor. 
As  such  he  is  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  to  receive  the 
homage  of  dependent  kings  and  peoples.  His  enemies  he  will 
dash  in  pieces  even  as  an  earthen  vessel  is  shivered  by  an  iron 
rod."  They  expected  such  a  Messiah,  and  showed  unmistakable 
readiness  to  follow  Jesus,  if  only  he  would  consent  to  act  some 
such  part.  And  when  they  accepted  his  refusal  as  final,  their 
hosannahs  changed  into  hooting  and  blasphemies. 

The  prophecies  admit  of  other  interpretations  which  do  no 
violence  to  the  inspired  words.  If  literal  kings  be  meant,  that 
is,  if  the  royal  names  be  more  than  eminent  and  influential  per- 
sons, then  we  must  remember  that  kings  and  princes  are  sinners, 
and  as  such  need  to  be  redeemed,  like  other  men.  And  even  if 
it  be  indubitably  certain  that  official  actions  are  required,  still  the 
precise  nature  and  form  of  these  actions  are  not  defined.  The 
demands  of  the  prophecies  may  be  fully  met  when  magistrates 
perform  in  the  fear  of  God  such  political  acts  as  are  proper   to 

^  Up  to  this  point  the  argument  from  prophecy  has  been  used  to  main- 
tain another  doctrine,  i.  e.,  rejecting  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
and  with  it  every  form  of  alliance  between  Church  and  State  ;  there  are 
those  who  hold  tiiat  these  prophetical  Scriptures  do  enjoin  religions  actions 
upon  princes  and  magistrates  in  their  political  capacity,  such,  for  example, 
as  publicly  acknowledging  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver,  or  Christ, 
the  mediatorial  King,  in  their  fundamental  law,  and  also  the  appointing 
of  Fast  Days,  National  Thanksgivings,  etc.  The  reply  given  in  the  text  is 
believed  to  apply  with  equal  force  against  this  inference  also. 
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their  office.     The  acts  may  not  be  distinctively  religious  at  all, 

and  yet  they  are  done  in  a  sf)irit  which  glorifies  God.     This  view 

finds  countenance,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  in  our  Confession — that 

is,  in  the  American  Revision  of  1788,  which  thus  speaks,  Chap. 

XXIIL,  Sect.  3: 

"  Civil  mafjjistratos  may  not  assume  to  themselves  the  administration 
of  the  word  and  sacraments  ;  or  the  power  of  tlie  keys  of  the  kin<»;doin  of 
heaven  ;  or  in  the  least  interfere  in  matters  of  faith.  Yet,  as  nursing 
fathers,  it  is  the  duty  of  civil  magistrates  to  protect  the  Church  of  our 
common  Lord,  without  givinff  the  preference  to  any  denommation  of 
Christians  nbove  the  rest,  in  such  manner  as  that  all  ecciesyistical  persons 
shall  enjoy  the  full,  free,  and  unquestioned  liberty  of  dischari>;in*>;  every 
part  of  their  sacred  functions  without  fear  or  danger.  And  as  Jesus 
Christ  hath  appointed  a  regular  government  and  discipline  in  his  Church, 
no  law  of  any  commonwealth  should  interfere  with,  let,  or  hinder  the 
due  exercise  thereof  among  the  voluntary  members  of  any  denomination 
of  Christians,  accoi'dingto  their  own  profession  and  belief.  It  is  the  duty 
of  magistrates  to  protect  the  person  and  good  name  of  all  their  people  in 
such  an  effectual  manner  as  that  no  person  be  suffered,  either  upon  pre- 
tence of  religion  or  infidelity,  to  offer  any  indignity,  violence,  abuse,  or 
injury  to  any  other  person  whatsoever:  and  to  take  order  that  all  reli- 
gious and  ecclesiastical  assemblies  be  held  without  molestation  or  dis- 
turbance." 

These  are  golden  words.  In  them  our  Church  confes/ies  her 
belief  as  to  the  teaching  of  God's  word  touching  the  relation  of 
the  civil  magistrate  to  the  Church  and  to  religion.  The  actions 
ascribed  to  them  are,  every  one  of  them,  civil  as  distinguished 
from  religious.  The  sum  of  all  that  is  said  is  that  magistrates 
are  to  defend  from  all  aggression  the  liberty  to  worship  God, 
"which  is  one  of  our  inalienable  natural  rights. - 

The  authority  alleged  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  for 
the  endowing  and  maintaining  of  churches  by  civil  enactment 
being  thus  taken  away,  opportunity  is  thereby  given  for  the  un- 
restricted application  of  the  Master's  declaration :  "My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world ;  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would 
my  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  ^ws :  but 


now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence."     Our  Lord's  life  is  aK^om- 

'The  Directory  of  Worship,  Ch.  XIV.,  Sect.  4,  seems  to  go  further  by 
acknowledging  the  propriety  of  the  civil  magistrate  appointing  fasts  and 
thanksgivings,  which  our  people  ought  to  respect. 
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ment  on  these  words.  He  resolutely  declined  the  title  when  the 
Jewish  people  eagerly  urged  it  upon  him  (John  vi.  15),  even  as 
he  had  refused  the  royal  crown  when  tempted  by  Satan.  He 
refused  to  act  as  a  civil  judge  in  questions  of  property  (Luke  xii. 
13,  14,)  and  in  criminal  prosecutions  (John  viii.  3—11).  He  de- 
clined to  decide  the  dispute  about  paying  tribute  to  Caesar,  remit- 
ting the  matter  to  the  individual  conscience,  Luke  xii.  13!  And 
at  the  end  he  was  careful  to  explain  to  Pilate  that  his  kingdom 
had  nothing  in  common  with  political  institutions,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  opposition  to  or  rivalry  with  Csesar.  Dr.  Whately  is 
fully  justified  in  insisting  as  he  does  ^  upon  the  deep  significance 
of  this  "good  confession  "  before  Pilate.  He  was  impleaded  on 
suspicion  of  treason  against  the  Caesar.  And  when  Pilate,  who 
is  to  judge  of  the  accusation,  questions  the  prisoner  as  to  the 
allegation,  our  Lord,  before  replying  to  the  inquiry,  is  first  care- 
ful to  learn  from  the  questioner  the  precise  purport  of  his  words. 
Does  Pilate  use  the  word  "king"  in  a  spiritual  or  in  a  temporal 
sense?  ''  Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  thee 
of  me?"  Pilate's  impatient  reply  fixes  his  meaning.  And  so 
our  Lord,  calmly  disregarding  the  scornful  petulance  of  the  vacil- 
lating Roman,  answers  the  question  in  terms  which  imply  a  nega- 
tive as  to  the  main  point  of  Pilate's  inquiry.  His  words  necessa- 
rily have  this  meaning:  "My  kingdom  is  in  no  sense  political  or 
civil.  It  is  purely  spiritual."  Of  this  he  submits  proof  in  the 
fact  that  his  servants  did  not  repel  force  by  force.  Having  thus 
cleared  the  way  to  the  full  declaration  of  his  mission,  our  Lord 
further  answers  Pilate's  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  he  claims  to 
be,  in  any  sense,  a  king:  "  Yes  ;  I  aiu  a  king.  To  this  end  was 
I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  (voluntarily)  into  the  world, 
that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of 
the  truth  heareth  my  voice."  "What  is  truth?  "  questions  the 
judge,  in  the  tone,  doubtless,  of  the  fashionable  scepticism.  Alas  ! 
he  does  not  await  the  answer.  But  yet,  with  Roman  justice,  he 
pronounces  the  interesting  enthusiast,  as  he  seems  to  have  re- 
garded him,  guiltless  of  the  charge.  There  was  no  sense,  as  Dr. 
Whately  correctly  argues,   in   which  Christ's  kingdom  could  be 
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termed  political.  He  repudiates  physical  force  in  every  form  as 
a  means  of  maintaining  and  propagating  his  gospel.  He  speaks 
for  all  time;  for  the  Church  in  all  ages.  The  ground  is  com- 
pletely swept  from  beneath  the  Papal  doctrine  of  the  temporal 
supremacy,  and  State-Churches  are  cut  up  by  the  roots.  Had 
Christ's  professed  disciples  but  learned  of  him  this  lesson,  then 
infidelity  had  never  blasphemed,  nor  humanity  shuddered,  over 
the  horrors  of  "religious  wars."  The  martyrdom  of  John  Huss 
or  of  Michael  Servetus  would  have  been  equally  impossible.  And 
persecution  for  opinions  would  have  been  unknown  in  Christian 
records,  save  as  the  jnore  appropriate  work  of  heathen  and  Mo- 
hammedans. 

•4.  This  may  be  a  suitable  view-point  for  noting  the  progress 
made  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  set  before  us.  The  problem 
is  to  determine,  upon  scriptural  principles,  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  Church  and  State,  and  to  show  the  fundamental  contrast 
between  them.  It  may  be  safely  claimed  that  the  fundamental 
errors  of  the,  Roman  and  of  the  Erastian  theories  have  been 
detected  and  refuted,  and  that  we  have  discovered  that  there  is 
no  basis  in  Scripture  for  any  sort  of  union  or  alliance  between 
the  two  societies.  Upon  Presbyterian  principles,  therefore,  all 
such  relations  are  to  tlie  Church  unlawful,  since  she  may  not  do 
anything  which  Christ,  her  King,  does  not  ordain.  If,  therefore, 
the  State  has  any  religious  functions  whatever,  it  cannot  exercise 
them  through  the  Church,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  '"Religious 
Establishment"  or  otherwise. 

But  there  are  those  who,  going  heartily  with  us  to  this  point, 
here  feel  constrained  to  part  from  our  company.  "State-Churches," 
they  say,  "are  unscriptural.  The  Church  indeed  has  no  political 
functions,  and  cannot  decide  political  disputes  even  when  they 
seem  to  involve  a  moral  duty.  But  the  State  itself  has  its  reli- 
gious duty  which  is  independent  altogether  of  any  Church 
organisation.  It  springs  directly  from  the  relation  of  the  State 
itself  to  God,  its  Author  and  moral  Governor." 

So  fiir  our  friends  seem  to  be  agreed  among  themselves.  But 
when  they  come  to  expand  their  general  proposition,  they  are 
found  to  diverge  almost  as  widely  from  one  another  as  they  do 
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from  us.     Some  of  them  with  Dr.   Thornwell  hold  that   besides 
the  doctrines  of  natural  religion  the  State  is  bound  to  acknowl-', 
edge  its  fealty  to  Christ,  as  mediatorial  head  over  all   things  to 
his  Church.     Others  prefer  the  shorter  creed  of  natural  religion. 
Some  with  George  Gillespie  would  hold  the  State  bound  to  en- 
force  by  appropriate  legislation  the  Ten  Commandments.    Others 
call  for  Sunday  laws,  at  least.     While  still  another  school  would 
be  content  with  an  occasional  Thanksgiving  or  Fast  appointed  by 
public  proclamation.     This  diversity  does  not  of  itself  prove  the 
falsity  of  all  shades  of  the  doctrine,   of  course,  but  it  precludes 
us  from  following  each  variation  into  its  details.     The  chief  rea- 
sons alleged  for  the  doctrine  of  the   religious    functions   of  the 
State,  (disregarding  now  the  all  but  endless  variations   as  to  the 
details,)  are,  firsts  that  revealed  truth  that  the  State  is  an  ordi- 
nance of  God,  and,  secondly,  the  metaphysical  postulate  that  the 
State  is  a  moral  person,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  it  must 
discharge  the  religious  obligations  (or  some  of  them)  involved  in 
such  beings.     Besides   these  chief  reasons  there    are   others   of 
more  circumscribed  use   and   authority.     Allusion    has    already 
been  made  to  inferences  based  upon  the   prophetical    Scriptures 
which,  while  excluding  State-Church  establishments,  demand  re- 
ligious actions  from  kings  and  rulers  in   their  political  capacity. 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge  seems  to  find  a  basis  for  some  religious  duties 
on  the  part  of  the  American  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
growing  out  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  their  foundation 
and  early  history.     But,  turning  our  attention   now  to  the  two 
reasons  above  specified,  let  us  carefully  examine  them  and  criti- 
cise the  inferences  which  are  claimed  to  follow  from  them. 

(1)  First,  then,  it  is  a  revealed  truth  that  civil  government  is 
an  ordinance  of  God  ;  and  from  this  truth  it  follows,  so  our 
friends  think,  that  the  State  in  its  organic  capacity  must,  in  some 
distinctively  religious  way — just  what,  they  cannot  agree  upon 
among  themselves — honor  its  Author.  This  inference  is  certainly 
true  as  regards  some  of  God's  ordinances,  as,  for  example,'  the 
family  and  the  Church.  But  is  it  a  universal  fact,  true  alike  of 
all  the  ordinances  of  God?  The  validity  of  the  argument  can 
be  maintained  only  upon  this  assumption,    for   it   is    the   major 
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'premise  of  the  syllogism.  The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  have 
somehow  omitted  to  prove  this  major,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  They 
assert  it  with  such  confidence  as,  in  the  absence  of  the  proof, 
would  suggest  that  it  may  be  deemed  an  axiom,  or  law  of  thought, 
and,  therefore,  of  equal  validity  and  self-evidence  with  the  law 
of  causality.  But  contenting  myself  with  having  signalised  the 
omission  and  waiving  the  easy  task  of  shoAving  that  the  proposi- 
tion, "All  ordinances  of  God  must  perform  acts  that  are  distinct- 
ively religious,"  is  not  self-evident,  I  go  on  to  consider  the  words 
of  Scripture  alleged  as  the  basis  of  the  doctrine.  The  locus  clas- 
sicus,  as  every  body  knows,  is  found  in  Rom.  xiii.  1—7.  In  this 
famous  passage  the  apostle  grounds  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the 
lawful  commands  of  magistrates  upon  the  allegation  that  govern- 
ment is  the  "ordinance  of  God  for  good."  The  inquiry  before 
us  is,  What  relation  as  between  God  and  human  governments  is 
herein  declared?^ 

The  "historical  environment,"  (to  borrow  an  expressive  term,) 
enables  us  to  answer  the  question  with  confidence.  Faul  wrote 
these  words  to  Roman  Ohristians  under  Nero's  government.  Ob- 
viously, then,  he  does  not  here  treat  of  any  relations  between  the 
power  and  providence  of  God,  on  the  one  hand,  and  human  gov- 
ernment, on  the  other,  which  do  not  enter  into  this  concrete  case. 
It  is  not  David's  reign  over  Israel,  nor  Victoria's  in  Britain,  but 
Nero's  that  furnishes  the  key  to  his   meaning.     In    what    way. 


^  The  precise  limits  of  obedience  are  not  involved  in  this  discussion.  But 
it  is  impossible  for  a  Presbyterinn,  to  for<ji;et  the  doctrine  of  "Passive 
Obedience,"  and  the  part  which  it  played  in  the  sufFerin<ij8  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, the  history  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  fate  of  the  infamous  House 
of  Stuart.  "We  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  parsons  and  bishops  vs'ho  so 
filled  the  hea,d  of  poor  Charles  I.  with  the  "Divine  lli^^ht  of  Kin<i;s"  that 
the  mischief  could  not  be  wholly  undone  by  euttinj]!;  the  head  off,  and  at 
last,  after  rivers  of  blood  had  flowed,  the  bloody  House  had  to  be  deposed 
and  banished.  The  clero;y  have  indeed  made  all  the  amends  in  their 
power  to  their  victiiUii  by  makin^of  a  forsworn  prince  a  saint  and  martyr. 
But  their  slmmeful  abuse  of  Scripture  is  apparent  in  the  simple  fact  that 
Paul  spent  his  whole  life  in  preachino;  the  o;ospel  contrary  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  Caesars.  Ilis  writinfj;  this  letter  to  Christians  at  Rome  was 
an  act  of  deliberate  disobedience.  And  he  was  finally  put  to  death  as  a 
violator  of  Roman  law  by  this  very  brute,  Nero. 
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then,  was  Hero's  government  related  to  God's  providence  ?  God, 
as  Creator,  may  be  said  to  be,  in  a  sense,  the  Author  of  any 
government,  in  that  he  created  man  with  such  a  nature  and  has 
placed  him  in  such  circumstances  as  to  render  government  of 
Some  kind  an  absolute  necessity  with  him.  And  political  gov- 
ernments of  any  kind,  even  Nero's  horrible  tyranny,  may  be 
truly  styled  an  "ordinance  of  God  for  good,"  inasmuch  as  any 
government,  even  that^  is  better  than  anarchy.  As  the  God  of 
providence,  the  Lord  was  related  to  Nero's  government.  He 
determined  to  permit  him,  being  such  as  he  was,  to  reign  in 
Rome.  God  determined  Nero's  relation  to  the  Roman  common- 
wealth and  also  to  each  man  in  that  commonwealth.  To  some 
his  wickedness  was  overruled  for  good,  by  being  made  the  instru- 
ment of  God's  fatherly  discipline.  It  was  so,  beyond  doubt,  with 
Paul.  To  others — and  these  doubtless  the  vast  majority — Nero 
was  an  instrument  chiefly,  not  wholly,  of  wrath.  It  was  an  age 
of  dreadful  wickedness,  as  Paul  testifies  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  very  Epistle.  And  as  such  it  deserved  richly  the  horrors  of 
Nero  and  Caligula.  But  beyond  this  limit  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  will  not  authorise  us  to  go.  This  is  the  typical  case  by 
which  the  inspired  words  "an  ordinance  of  God" — "a  minister  of 
God  for  good  to  thee" — are  to  be  interpreted.  And  it  goes 
without  saying  that  these  facts  furnish  no  basis  for  the  theory  of 
inherent  religious  obligations  resting  on  the  State,  as  such.  If, 
indeed,  any  other  government  be  "an  ordinance  of  God"  to  its 
subjects  in  a  sense  different  from  this,  so  be  it;  but  these  added 
elements  are  not  found  in  Paul's  inspired  words.  Nor  can  they 
appear  in  our  doctrine. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  Dr.  Cunningham  in  his  discussion 
intimates  that  the  settlement  of  the  sense  in  which  Providence  is 
related  to  political  institutions  has  much  to  do  with  determining 
the  question  at  issue.  But  there  he  does  not  help  us  by  solving 
the  problem.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  passed  it  by.  However,  he 
prudently  adds  that,  even  though  this  analysis  should  fail  to  sup- 
port his  theory  of  the  religious  obligations  of  the  State,  yet  his 
view  might  be  maintained  on  the  ground  that,  though  religious 
duties  be  not  an  end  to  the  political  office  itself,  still  they  are  to 
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the  agent.  As  he  puts  it,  though  religious  acts  be  not  finis  opens, 
they  may  be  and  are  finis  operantis.  This  is  truth,  and  import-' 
ant  truth.  The  service  and  glory  of  God  are  an  end  to  magis- 
trates (and  to  all  men)  in  every  work  of  life,  in  civil  as  well  as 
in  ecclesiastical  actions.  But  then,  this  great  truth  yields  nothing 
for  Cunningham's  theory,  for  it  does  not  settle  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  acts  to  he  performed.  "Whether  ye  eat  there- 
fore, or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the^lory  of  God." 
This  does  not  settle  the  essence  of  the  act,  but  indicates  a  quality 
that  may  belong  to  all  human  actions.  The  sincere  Eomanist 
misses  the  mark  when  he  seeks  to  obey  the  command  by  refusing 
meat  on  Fridavs.  The  zealous  woman  errs,  when  she  undertakes 
to  preach  in  public.  The  modern  "evangelist,"  however  praise- 
worthy in  other  respects,  misapplies  it,  when  he  discharges  the 
peculiar  functions  of  the  Christian  ministry  without  ordination 
thereto  "with  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  pres- 
bytery." In  a  word,  the  pious  magistrate  may  fill  up  the  measure 
of  his  duty,  so  far  as  his  civil  office  is  concerned,  by  discharging 
all  civil  duties  honestly,  faithfully,  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  The 
act  would  be  civil,  the  spirit  intensely  religious. 

(2)  The  next  ground  is  the  metaphysical  assumption  that  the 
State  is  a  moral  person^  and  as  such  falls  under  the  universal 
rule  that  moral  persons  must  serve  and  glorify  God  by  actions 
that  are  distinctively  religious.  This  consideration  weighed  heavily 
with  our  beloved  and  honored  Thornwell.  The  reader  will  find 
some  criticisms  upon  this  philosophical  doctrine  in  Macaulay's 
review  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  early  essay,  "The  State  in  its  Rela- 
tions with  the  Church."  Mr.  Gladstone  embraced  the  proposi- 
tion in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  lie  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
discuss,  with  a  naivete  which  is  sure  to  provoke  a  smile,  the  pos- 
sibility of  "corporations"  having  souls  as  well  as  bodies.  The 
discussion  is  rather  brief  than  prolific,  of  course.  Adding  to  this 
metaphysical  postulate  the  political  doctrine  which  is  known  as 
the  "Paternal  Theory  of  Government,"  he  maintains  that  gov- 
ernments are  bound  to  do  all  the  good  to  their  people  that  is 
possible.  And  as  the  promotion  of  religion  is  the  highest  good, 
government  is  under  obligation  to  promote  piety  among  its  sub- 
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jects.  This  was  more  than  forty  years  ago,  however,  when  as 
Macaulay  testifies,  he  whom  we  now  know  as  the  great  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party  in  the  British  Parliament,  was  the  rising  star 
among  the  Ivories.  Whether  he  has  changed  his  religio-philo- 
sophical  doctrines  as  well  as  his  political  creed,  one  would  naturally 
be  glad  to  know.  However,  Macaulay  in  the  review  above  men- 
tioned undertakes  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  doctrine  the  reductio  ad 
ahsurdum.  lie  signalises  the  fact  that  Gladstone  fails  to  show 
that  his  reasoning  is  limited  to  that  form  of  society  known  as  the 
State.  If,  tlierefore,  because  of  the  fact,  as  alleged  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  that  the  State  deals  with  personal  rights  and  moral 
laws,  it  is  a  "moral  person"  and  bound  to  have  a  creed,  then 
other  societies  possessing  the  same  marks  are  also  moral  persons, 
under  obligations  to  have  a  creed.  But  this  is  true,  as  Macaulay 
urges  with  irresistible  force,  of  all  foims  of  association  among 
men.  Nav,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  in  a  recent  controversial 
tract  on  Romanism,  pertinently  observes  that  when  the  Pope 
claims  to  have  jurisdiction  ''''only  over  morals,"  he  makes  no 
limitation  whatever,  for  moral  principles  enter  into  every  act  of 
human  life.  Banking  companies  deal  with  personal  rights  and 
moral  laws.  So  do  the  railway  corporations.  So  do  the  owners 
of  hacks  and  omnibuses,  as  Macaulay  insists,  for  the  Scriptures 
say  that  "a  righteous  man  regardeth  tho  life  of  his  beast."  Moral 
principle  enters  into  even  that  relation.  The  conclusion  seems 
inevitable,  then,  that  these  corporations  are,  all  of  them,  "moral 
persons"  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  the  body  politic.  If  it  be 
bound  to  profess  a  creed,  to  perform  acts  distinctively  religious, 
to  propagate  religion,  so  are  they.  The  reply  seems  to  be  a 
complete  instance  of  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum. 

Furthermore,  if  the  State  be  a  moral  person  in  such  a  sense  as 
thereby  to  be  obliged  to  perform  certain  religious  acts,  what  shall 
these  acts  be  ?       • 

Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  essay,  had  no  mis- 
givings as  to  the  proper  reply  to  this  question.  England,  at  least, 
(and  by  good  and  necessary  consequence  all  other  commonwealths,) 
is  held  bound  to  hold  and  propagate  the  Anglican  creed  and  wor- 
ship.  Moreover,  endowed  as  she  is  with  the  incomparable  gift  of  the 
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true  apostolical  succession,  the  Church  of  England  so  Mr.  Glad- 
stone thought  (it  were  curious  to  know  what  he  now  thinks),  is 
eminently  entitled  to  the  approval  of  every  rightly  constituted 
mind.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  in  favor  of  persecution,  at  least 
of  employing  physical  force;  but  he  held  the  State  justified  in 
excluding  Dissenters  from  the  universities  and  from  civil  office — - 
which,  as  Macaulay  justly  observes,  would  be  a  milder  form  of 
persecution,  and  also  an  excellent  plan  for  encouraging  hypo- 
crisy.  ■  '    ■' 

Our  brethren  in  Scotland,  for  the  most  part,  the  United  Church 
being  dissentients,  are  quite  as  confident  that  the  State  ought  to 
uphold  the  Westminster  standards,  albeit  they  do  like  canny 
Scots  emit  a  doubt  or  two  as  to  the  theological  qualifications  of 
the  national  Legislature  for  dealing  with  the  "five  points."  As 
Well  they  may,  since  the  majority  of  them  are  Anglican  Ritual- 
ists, and  not  a  few  Papists  and  infidels. 

We  of  the  American  Churches  must,  of  course,  be  content 
with  a  far  shorter  creed  on  the  part  of  the  State;  but  just  how 
short  it  should  be,  and  what  articles  must^o  into  it,  are  likely  to 
remain  to  the  end  of  time  mooted  points.  Some,  as  before  re- 
marked, are  for  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion — a  very  non- 
committal doctrine,  by  the  way,  since  there  is  no  way  of  deciding 
absolutely  what  the  doetrines  of  natural  religion  are.  Some, 
with  ThornAvell,  are  for  confessing  Christ  as  providential  Ruler  of 
the  world.  And  this  seems  to  involve,  by  logical  necessity,  the 
great  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Others  seem  to  care  less  for  the 
creed  of  the  State  than  for  right  action.  They  are  content  if  it 
will  pass  certain  laws  about  the  Sabbath  and  proclaim  fasts  or 
thanksgivings  at  proper  seasons. 

But,  in  the  face  of  all  this  well-nigh  hopeless  diversity,  the 
question  will  return,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  If  the  State,  as  a 
moral  person,  be  bound  to  hold  religious  truths  and  perform  re- 
ligious acts,  what- shall  these  truths  and  actions  be?  For  all  the 
parties  in  this  discussion  there  is  but  one  standard  of  truth,  from 
which  no  appeal  can  be  taken.  "To  the  law,"  then,  "and  to  the 
testimon}" ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  be- 
cause there  is  no  light  in  them."     Those  of  us  who  hold,  as  our 
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Scottish  brethren  do,  that  the  duties  enjoined   upon  judges  and 
kings  under  the  theocracy  are  in   some  sense  patterns  for  civil 
magistrates  now,  must  show  cause,   if  they  can,   why  the  Chris- 
tian magistrate  is  at  liberty  to  believe  less  or  do  less  than  his  Jew-i 
ish  prototype,  who  was  bound  to  profess  and  maintain  vi  et  maii- 
ibiis  the  whole  creed  in  its  Old  Testament  form.     In  the  absence 
of  any  other  specific  rules  than  those  furnished  by  the  theocracy, 
other  men  must  be  content,   as  it  seems  to  me,   with   analogous 
cases  as  a  guide.     Scripture  tells  us  expressly  what  God  requires 
of  the  class  "moral  persons."     It  reveals  precisely  "what  man  .is 
to  believe  concerning  God  and  what  duties  God  requires  of  man." 
We  are  clearly  informed  as  to  the  limits  of  faith  and  of  duty  for 
man  as  an  individual,  and  as  he  is  associated  with  his  fellows  in 
two  societies,  the  family  and  the  Church.     In  each  of  these  rela- 
tions the  same  limits  are  imposed  by  God's  authority.     He  must 
believe  what  the  Scriptures  reveal,  and  he  must  do  what  they  en- 
join.    Neither  more  nor  less.     So  far,  therefore,  as  analogy  is  a 
guide,  it  would  seem  that  the  State,  as  a  moral  person,  must  be- 
lieve what  others  of  that  class  are  required  to  believe,  and  do  what 
they  are  obligated  to  do.     That  is,  the  State  must  hold,  practise,- 
smd  te-dch  the  ivhole  Bible  ;  nothing  less.     And  this   Mr.  Glad- 
stone interprets  to  be  Anglicanism  ;  we  must,   of  course,  with 
Bannernian,    hold  to  be  Presbyterianism.     Our  opponents    are 
rather  silent,  so  far  as  yet  appears,  as  to  the  precise  rules  by  which 
their  various  limits  are  fixed.   In  the  meanwhile,  let  all  ponder  ^his 
serious  question.  What  right  has  man,  in  any  relations,  under  any 
conditions  whatever,  to  hold  a  mutilated  creed  or  to  come  short  of 
the  perfect  standard  of  duty  ?     This  is,  indeed,  a  solemn  matter. 
For  one  I  dare  not  advocate  a  conscious   coming  short  of  what 
God  has  spoken.     It  has  no  warrant,  as  I  humbly  submit,  in  the 
Holy'^Scriptures.     And  such  criteria  as   "the  nature   of  things," 
"the  circumstances  of  the  case,"   fail   to  satisfy  ;  they  have  an 
ominous  sound.     I  know  nothing  of  "religion  in  a  generic,  broad 
sense  of  the  word  ;"  at  least  notliing  that  I  can  advocate.  . 

But  it  is  time  that  we  inquire  somewhat  critically  into  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  '•''moral person^''  when  applied  to  a  society 
of  men  such  as  the  State.     In  doing  this,    I  am  glad  to  avail 
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myself  of  the  labors  of  a  distinguished  predecessor  in  the  chair 
to  which  you  have  called  me.  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer  has  discussed 
the  subject  in  two  articles,  which  appeared  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Review.  And  it  has  been  a 
comfort  to  find  that  my  own  humble  efforts  have  led  to  the  same 
results  as  his.  Beginning  with  the  derivation  of  the  word  per- 
son^ Dr.  Palmer  avails  himself  of  the  light  that  the  etymology 
and  history  of  the  word  shed  on  its  meaning.  The  term  seems 
to  be  derived  from  the  Roman  theatre  (per-se-una,  that  which 
is  one  in  itself,  is  evidently  far-fetched).  The  root  is  sona.re, 
to  give  sound  ;  personare,  to  sound  through.  Persona  was  the 
misk  worn  by  actors,  so  designated  with  special  reference  to 
the  mouth-piece  which  served  as  a  sort  of  speaking-trumpet 
in  sending  out  the  voice  through  vast  theatres.  From  the 
mask  it  grew  to  designate  the  acto?'  himself;  then  the  character 
"personated,"  as  we  say ;  and  finally,  the  character  which  one 
sustains  in  real  life,  an  intelligent  being,  a  moral  agent,  the  man 
himself.  The  present  purpose  does  not  require  us  to  enter  fully 
upon  the  philosophical  inquiry,  What  constitutes  personality  in 
man  ?  much  less  into  the  theological  problems  concerning  per- 
sonality in  the  divine  nature.  Human  personality  is  equivalent 
to  the  man,  and  speaking  generally,  whatever  is  required  to  make 
the  man,  is  required  to  constitute  a  person.  •  Of  these  elements, 
intelligence  and  will  are  the  most  prominent  fiictors.  Philosoph- 
ically speaking,  then,  a  person,  that  is  to  say,  a  man,  may  be 
described  as  that  unity  which  is  made  up  of  many  human  powers 
or  faculties.  Now,  in  what  sense  is  the  term  person  transferred 
to  a  society  composed  of  many  individuals,  as  for  exarnple,  a 
commonwealth  ?  To  this  Dr.  Palmer  makes  answer  that  the 
term  is,  in  that  case,  evidently  analogical,  the  analogy  being 
couched  in  the  comparison  of  many  faculties  (intellect,  emo- 
tion, will,  ^tc.)  united  in  the  one  man  with  many  distinct  agents 
(A,  B,  C,  etc.)  united  in  the  one  society.  This  "resemblance  of 
relations"  or  analogy  justifies  the  use  of  the  term.  But  to  go  be- 
yond this,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others  seem  inclined  to  do,  by 
implying  that  there  is  something  very  mysterious  and  transcenden- 
tal in  the  terms  "moral  person,"  when  applied  to  a  commonwealth, 
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is  to  strain  the  analogy  beyond  the  truth  which  it  is  intended  to 
teach.  It  is  a  truth,  as  Dr.  Palmer  observes — and  one  vital  in 
this  discussion — that  the  words  Church  and  State  designate  re- 
spectively a  relation  between  this,  that,  and  the  other  man ;  only 
this,  and  no  more.  Now,  to  disregard  this  truth,  by  employing 
the  terms  in  the  ontologioal,  instead  of  the  metaphorical  sense ; 
suppose  them  to  indicate  mysterious  entities  endowed  with  pro- 
perties— this  procedure  inflicts  such  an  outrage  upon  the  language 
as  can  hardly  find  a  parallel  save  in  the  vagaries  of  mediaeval 
Realists.  The  only  substantive  beings  on  the  earth  which  per- 
tain to  such  societies  as  the  Church  and  the  State  are  the  human 
beings  thus  related  to  each  other.  These  human  beings  are  the 
only  "thinking  substances,"  "entities,"  with  whom  this  analysis 
is  concerned.  The  words  family,  State,  Church,  all  belong  to  that 
class  which  Locke  terms  ^^mixed  modes,''  and  as  such  they  stand 
sharply  contrasted  with  the  composite  beings  designated  by  the 
common  names,  man,  horse,  stone.  Not,  indeed,  that  these  words 
denoting  relations  are  less  real  than  those  denoting  substances ; 
for  relations  are  as  real  and  as  essential  as  things.  Indeed,  some 
relations,  as  those  indicated  by  the  terms  parent,  husband.  Cre- 
ator, are  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  most  substances. 

Now,  if  it  be  suggested  as  a  difficulty  to  the  acceptance  of  this 
explanation,  that  "the  State"  generally  survives  while  the  indi- 
vidual part  dies,  or  vice  versa,  the  State  perishes  by  war,  while 
we  live  on  to  mourn  it,  the  reply  seems  as  simple  as  itnis  complete. 
The  death  of  the  individual  dissolves  his  relation  to  his  associ- 
ates, as  death  dissolves  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  Or 
else  war  violently  dissevers  the  relations  of  the  whole  mass  to 
each  other,  as  divorce  cuts  asunder  the  marriage  bond. 

This  being,  as  is  humbly  submitted,  firmly  established,  the 
question  returns  upon  us  in  this  shape.  Are  men  (the  only  think- 
ing entities  belonging  to  this  world)  bound  in  all  their  various 
relations  with  one  another  to  profess  a  creed  of  some  sort  and 
perform  duties  of  some  kind  ?  Or,  if  this  be  answered  (as  it  is 
by  common  consent)  in  the  negative,  then  what  special  evidence 
is  there  to  show  that  men  in  the  political  relation  are,  under  the 
gospel  dispensation,  more  bound  in  their  corporate  organisation 
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to  profess  a  creed  and  perform  acts  that  are  distinctively  religious, 
than  they  are  in  other  relations  which,  like  the  State,  are  formed 
for  secular  ends  ?     If  further  reply  be  needed  than  has  already 
been  suggested,  I  might  be  allowed  to  adopt  as  my  own  the  words 
of  our  beloved    Church  in  her  Address  to  all  the  sisterhood  of 
Churches,  as  sent, forth  by  the  Assembly  in  session  at  Augusta 
in  1861  ;  though  I  must  in  candor  admit,  even  should  I  seem 
over-bold  therein,  that  the   interpretation  put  upon  the  words  is 
more  severely  strict  than  might  have  been  acceptable  to  some  who 
adopted,  even  to  the  immortal  pen  that  drafted,  the  paper :   "The 
provinces  of  Church  and  State  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  the  one 
has  no  right  to  usurp  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other.     The  State  is 
a  natural  institute,   founded  in  the  constitution  of  man  as  moral 
and  social,  and  designed  to  realise  the  idea  of  justice.     It   is  the 
society  of  rights.  The  Church  is  a  supernatural  institute,  founded 
in  the  facts  of  redemption,  and  is  designed  to  realise  the  idea  of 
grace.     It  is  the  society  of  the  redeemed.     The  State   aims  at 
social  order,  the  Church  at  spiritual  holiness.     The  State  looks  to 
the  visible  and 'outward,  the  Church  is  concerned  for  the  invisible 
and  inward.     The  badge  of  the  State's  authority  is  the  sword,  by 
Avhich  it  becomes  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that 
do  well.     The  badge  of  the  Church's  authority  is  the  keys  by 
which  it  opens  and  shuts   the   kingdom   of  heaven,  according  as 
men  are  believing  or  impenitent.     The  power   of  the   Church  is 
exclusively  #spiritual,   that  of  the   State  includes  the  exercise  of 
force.     The  Constitution  of  the  Church  is  a  divine  revelation,  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  must  be  determined  by  human  reason 
and  the  course  of  providential  events.     The  Church    has   not  to 
construct  or  modify  a  government  for  the  State,  and  the  State  has 
no  right  to  frame  a  creed  or  polity  for  the  Church.     They  are  as 
planets  moving  in  different  orbits,  and  unless  each  is  confine(i  to 
its  own  track,  the  consequences  may  be  as  disastrous  in  the  moral 
world  as  the  collision  of  different  spheres  in  the  world   of  matter. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions seem  to  meet — in  the  idea  of  duty.  But  even  duty  is  viewed 
by  each  in  very  different  lights.     The  Church  enjoins  it  as  obe- 
dience to  God,  the  State  enforces  it  as  the  safeguard  of  order." 
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Thus  our  argument  has  conducted  us,  by  steps  that  seem  to  be 
in  full  accord  with  the  infallible  teachings  of  God's  holy  word,  to 
the  conclusion  that,   save  within  the  narrow  Umits  of  the  pious 
household,  the  only  institution  on  earth  for  professing,  maintain- 
ing, and  propagating  "the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
saints,"  is  the  Church  of  Christ.     Brethren,  it  is  an  inspiring 
thought — especially  so  to    us,    who,  like  our  Covenanting  fore- 
fathers in  Scotland,  have  been  made  to  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  an 
unfriendly  government.     We,    doubtless,    needed  such    faithful 
dealing  to  save  us  from  idolising  the  State,   as  the  old  Romans 
did.     We  have  had,  besides  sorrowful  recollections,  little  left  us 
on  earth  save  our  family  ties  and  the  Church  of  our  Lord.     It  is 
a  significant  fact,  that  our  Church  owes  her  existence,   under 
God's  providential  leadings,  to  a  solemn,  necessary  protest  against 
an  attempt  made,  contrary  to  Scripture  and  the  Constitution,  to 
intermingle  and  confound  things  spiritual  and  things  temporal. 
We  could  not  choose  but  affirm  that  in  assuming  the  right  to  de- 
cide the  disputed  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  political  powers, 
the  State  or  the  Federal,  the  allegiance  of  American  citizens  was 
primarily  due,  the  Assembly  at  Philadelphia  acted  outside  of  the 
authority, given  to  the  Church  in  the  word  of  God,  and  violated 
the   covenant   by  which   all   parts   of  the    Church  were  bound 
together.     The  Scriptures  do  not  treat  of  the  complex  system  of 
government  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  devised 
for  themselves,   and  therefore  the  Church  which  knows   nothing 
among  men  but  the  words  of  Scripture,  cannot  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  the  primary  obligation   as  to  allegiance  in  the  American 
system.     The  whole  question  was  extraneous  to   the   Scriptures, 
and  therefore,  as  to  the   Church,  ultra  vires.     Besides,  our  com- 
pact, following  exactly  the  word  of  God,   forbade  any  such  de- 
cisions.    The  language  of  the  covenant  reads  thus :    "Synods 
and  Councils  are  to  handle  or  conclude  nothing  but  that  which  is 
ecclesiastical ;  and  are  not  to  intermeddle  with  civil  affairs  which 
concern  the  commonwealth,  unless  by  way  of  humble  petition  in 
cases  extraordinary,  or  by  way  of  advice  for  satisfaction  of  con- 
science, if  they  be  thereunto  required  by  the  civil  magistrate." 
Conf.  of  Faith,  Chap.  XXXI.,  Sec.  4.     It  has  never  been  main- 
VOL.  XXXV.,     NO.  1 — 12.  V 
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tained,  I  believe,  that  the  action,  against  which  we  protest  as  sub- 
versive of  the  Constitution  and  as  a  violation  of  Scripture,  was 
taken  under  either  of  the  two  exceptional  heads.  The  justifica- 
tion has  been  that  a  question  of  duty  was  pressing  for  an  authori- 
tative settlement,  and  whatever  was  done  by  the  Assembly  was 
only  to  that  end.  The  reply  is.  Precisely  so ;  a  political  question 
was  tacitly  but  really  decided  in  order  to  reach  the  question  of 
duty.  This  was  exactly  the  transgression.  Now,  we  humbly 
cenceive  that  the  Church  should  have  imitated  her  Lord  when 
confronted  by  the  question  of  tribute  to  Caesar.  That,  too,  in- 
volved just  such  a  mixed  question,  partly  political,  partly  moral. 
He  declined  to  decide  the  political  dispute,  merely  observing  in 
effect  as  he  called  attention  to  the  Roman  Denarius:  "I  see  that 
you  have  some  sort  of  dealings  with  Caesar.  Very  well ;  in  all 
your  dealings  with  him,  render  to  Caesar  whatever  is  due  to  him, 
and  to  God  what  belongs  to  him."  ^ 

Nor  have  we  been  able  to  this  hour  to  withdraw  that  protest. 
For  our  brethren  have  continued  steadfastly  to  reiterate  their  ad- 
hesion to  their  action  in  1861.  Succeeding  Assemblies  have'gone 
far  beyond  the  "Spring  Resolutions."  The  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence, in  1875,  developed  the  fact  of  their  unwillingness  then 
to  change  a  jot  of  their  former  action.  And  the  negotiations  of 
188:!,  between  the  Assemblies  at  Atlanta  and  at  Springfield, 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  our  brethren  adhere  with  invincible 
resolution  to  their  "Deliverances  as  to  Loyalty  and  the  Rebel- 
lion." This  being  the  case,  nothing  is  left  to  us  but  to  hold  fast 
to  the  purely  spiritual  functions  of  the  Church,  as  they  are  set 
down  in  our  Confession.  It  is  our  duty  to  protest,  by  our  sepa- 
rate existence,  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  the  supremacy  of  his 
word,  and  the  good  of  all  men.  We  are  few  among  the  thousands 
of  Israel.  But  so  were  the  twelve  apostles  and  seventy  evangel- 
ists.    In  themselves   weak,  they  as    God's  humble  instruments 

^  SuflScient  evidence  for  this  construction  of  our  Lord's  answer  reems 
to  be  furnished  by  the  conduct  of  his  keen-witted  interlocutors.  Neither 
party  attempted  to  use  the  words  to  his  damage,  as  they  had  hoped  to  do. 
If  he  had  said,  No,  the  Herodians  intended  to  report  his  speech  to  Pi- 
late, as  advising  sedition  ;  if  Yes,  then  the  Pharisees  would  have  in- 
flamed the  ready  jealousy  of  the  masses. 
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were  able  to  overturn  the  cherished  opinions  of  the  world.  The 
Covenanters^  under  Cameron  and  Renwick  were  a  feeble  band, 
and  yet,  when  every  other  voice  had  been  hushed,  and  British  lib- 
erty had  been  all  but  sacrificed,  they  maintained  their  protest  until 
the  nation  slowly  recovered  her  senses  and  finally  hurled  the 
apostate  race  of  Stuart  from  the  throne.  God  seems  to  have 
given  us  this  as  our  special  mission,  with  a  far  wider  view  of  the 
truth  than  was  vouchsafed  to  Cameron  and  Renwick,  to  testify 
with  a  deeper  meaning  for  the  crowii  rights  of  King  Jesus.  Oh 
that  we  may  be  correspondingly  faithful  to  our  trust !  Men  will 
despise  and  laugh  us  to  scorn  for  our  self-conceit.  Be  it  so.  Let 
us  not  put  on  a  sanctimonious  face,  which  will  be  saying  to  the 
world,  "See  what  noble  martyrs  we  are  !"  But  like  Paul,  let  us 
rather  forget  self  and  pain  in  our  Master's  work. 

Brethren,  we  are  thoroughly  agreed  as  to  the  inadmissibility  of 
State-Churches.    They  are  not  only  unauthorised  imitations  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy,  but  caricatures  of  it.     \Ve  are  united    in  the 
solemn  purpose,  I  trust,  of  maintaining  with  modesty  and  charity 
our  protest  against  all  secular  and  political  acts  by  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  in  particular  by  the  Church  under  the  compact  of  the 
Revised  Confession  of  1788.     How  can  we  sanction  the  assump- 
tion of  the  right  to  set  aside  a  compact  without  the  consent  of 
both  parties  ?     And  this  being  determined,  are  we  not  now  pre- 
pared, in  the  light  of  our  own  experience,  to  go  a  step  further, 
by  renouncing  all  claim,  as  preachers  of  the  word,  to  say  in  our 
official  capacity,   in  God's   house,  and  on  his  holy  day,  what  we 
cannot  affirm  in   our  Synods  ?     Will   we  not  resolve  to   preach 
only  and  simply   the  word  of  God  ?     A  larger  liberty  has  been 
claimed  and  exercised  among  us,  doubtless  with   the  best  inten- 
tions, but  also   with  the  most  disastrous  consequences.     But  on 
what  ground  ?     If  the  courts  are  to  represent  Christ,  is  not  the 
preacher  to  do  the  same  ?     And  is  not  his  act,  if  possible,  more 
absolutely  restricted,  as  it  is  the  highest  function  of  the  Church  ? 
Surely  there  has  been  error  among  us  in  this  regard.     It  will  be 
well  for  us,  as  preachers  of  the  word,  to  go  just  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  to  stop  just  where  it   ceases,  with  regard  to  the  so-called 
"topics  of  the  day,"  and  all  the  sciences,    whether  physical  or 
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metaphysical,  ethical  or  political.  We  thank  God  for  our  ances- 
tors who  framed  the  Westminster  Confession  as  it  was  enacted  by 
the  Long  Parliament,  though  the  Parliament  had  no  right  to 
touch  it.  We  thank  God  for  our  fathers  in  America,  who,  in 
1788,  amended  that  old  Confession,  and  greatly  improved  it,  by 
bringing  it  more  nearly  into  harmony  with  the  word  of  God.  We 
thank  him  for  his  grace  which  enabled  us,  amid  sore  trials,  to 
keep  the  records  of  our  Church  free  from  all  secular  and  political 
action.  May  we  not  pray  to  be  kept  from  uttering  in  our  pulpits 
one  word  which  is  not  his  word  ?  Wm.  E.  Bogqs. 
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The  books  of  the  quarter  that  have  fallen  under  our  eye,  or 
that  we  have  had  any  glimpse  of  through  the  eyes  of  others,  have 
interested  us  more  than  usual.  The  Pulpit  Commentary  ^  we  have 
mentioned  in  a  previous  issue.  Its  homiletical  merits  are  said  to 
be  extraordinary,  but  we  have  owned  up  to  a  certain  scepticism 
in  relation  to  professedly  homiletical  commentaries  as  a  class. 
The  work  now  under  criticism  is,  on  the  whole,  very  conservative, 
and  for  ,the  most  part  strictly  orthodox,  but  in  the  exegetical 
portions  displays  no  special  vigor  or  originality.  Mr.  Cheyne 
(the  expounder  of  Jeremiah)  is  unsound  on  inspiration,  holding 
to  the  impossible  sliding-scale  of  degrees,  and  contends  that  Jere- 
miah in  its  present  form  is  a  redaction  by  a  later  editor.  "The 
Kingdom  of  All-Israel"^  is  Mr.  Sime's  happy  description  of  the 
undivided  kingdom  of  the  Jewish  tribes,  from  Saul  to  Rehoboam. 
The  work  is  one  of  great  ability,  as  well  as  competent  learning 
and  high  literary  merit.  The  history  revolves  about  the  lives  of 
Samuel,  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon.  The  antiquity  and  genu- 
ineness of  the  Pentateuch  (and  the  Pentateuchal  legislation)  are 
fully  vindicated  from  the  attacks  of  the  school  of  Reuss  and 
Wellhausen,  that  derive  their  seeming  force  from  the  unsettled 
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The  Pulpit  Commentary,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence, 
M.  A.,  Vicar  and  Rural  Dean  of  St.  Pancras,  and  Examining  Chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  ;  and  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
S.  Exell,  Editor  of  the  Homiletic  Quarterly.  [St.  Mark  ;  Exposition  by 
Dean  Bickersteth  ;  Homiletics  by  Mr.  Thomson,  2  Vols.,  pp.  xii.,  vi., 
371.  Jeremiah  ;  Exposition  by  Mr,  Cheyne  ;  Homiletics  by  Professor 
Thomson.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xix.,  vii.,  598 — about  80  pa^i^es  of  Exposition  and 
518  of  Homiletics.  Joshua;  Exposition  and  Homiletics  by  Mr.  Lias, 
pp.  Iviii..  xxxviii.,  384.  Introductions  to  Historical  Books,  by  Mr. 
Plunier  and  Mr,  Lias.  Judges ;  Exposition  and  Homiletics  by  Lord 
Ilervey,  pp.  viii.,  iv.,  214;  and  Ruth,  pp.  xviii,,  i,,  72  (in  the  same 
Aolume),  by  Dr,  Morison,]  New  York:  A,  D.  F,  Randolph  &  Co.  Lon- 
don :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co. 

^  The  Kingdom  of   All-Israel  ;  its  History,   Literature,  and  Worship. 
By  James  Sime,  M,  A,,  F.  R,  S,  E.     London:  1883,     8vo,,  pp.  621. 
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state  of  things  during  most  of  this  period.  The  arguments  of 
this  school  are  shown  to  be  based  on  trivial  grounds,  and  the  new 
critical  n^ethod  to  be  destitute  of  the  sober  wisdom  and  caution 
that  ought  to  characterise  scientific  experts  in  so  high  and  sacred 
a  department  of  human  skill  and  knowledge.  Professor  Ladd's 
Inquiry  respecting  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,^  is  a  thoughtful  and  impressive  discussion,  and  chal- 
lenges the  admiration  even  of  those  who  cannot  agree  with  him. 
The  venerable  ex-President  Hopkins  has  just  presented  us  with 
a  philosophic  (not  exegetical)  treatise  on  Biblical  Psychology,  that 
is  rich  and  valuable.^  Uhlhorn's  Exhibition  of  Ancient  Chris- 
tian Chariry  is  a  grand  one.^  "The  Philosophic  Basis  of  Theism"  * 
is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Professor  Harris,  of  Yale  College, 
to  state  with  articulate  precision  and  adequacy  the  arguments  for 
Christian  Theism,  in  the  new  light  that  has  been  shed  upon  this 
subject  by  the  discussions  of  our  time.  Almost  the  very  same 
theme  has  been  taken  up  by  another  Yale  Professor,  that  sterling 
thinker  and  writer,  Dr.  Fisher.'^  With  our  knowledge  of  his 
opinions  and  of  his  eminent  fitness  on  the  score  of  his  informa- 
tion and  capacity,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  so  important  a  sub- 
ject has  fallen  into  such  able  hands.     It  becomes  more  and  more 


^  The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture:  A  Critical,  Historical,  and  Do<i;- 
raatic  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. By  Profetssor  Geo.  T.  Ludd,  D.  D.  2  Vols.,  8vo.  ^7.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  N.  Y. 

2  The  Scriptural  Idea  of  Man.  By  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  12mo., 
$1 .     Ibid. 

^  Christian  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Church.  By  Dr.  Gerhard  Uhlhorn, 
author  of  "The  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism."  1  Vol., 
crown  8vo.,  $2.50.     Ibid. 

*The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism  :  An  Examination  of  the  Person- 
ality of  Man  to  ascertain  his  Ca|)acity  to  Know  and  Serve  God,  and  the 
Validity  of  the  Principles  underlying  the  Defence  of  Theism.  By  Samuel 
Harris,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Department  of  Yale 
College.     1  Vol.,  8vo.,  $3.50.     Ibid. 

*  The  Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief.  By  George  P.  Fisher, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale  College.  1  Vol., 
crown  8vo.,  $2.50.     Ibid, 
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evident  that  the  debate  about  Final  Causes  is  the  great  debate 
between  our  Christian  apologists  and  the  metaphysical  and  natural- 
istic unbelievers  of  the  age ;  and  that  Janet's  disquisition^  upon 
that  topic  is  the  strongest  defence  of  final  causes  that  has  yet 
been  essayed.  The  same  writer's  work  on  Ethics  ^  will  also  be 
received  with  grave  satisfaction,  but  will  hardly  occupy  the -posi- 
tion of  exceptional  and  even  unique  excellence  that  has  been  ac- 
corded to  his  earlier  production.       -..-.■,■,  ^.. 

Professor  Drummond,  of  the  Glasgow  Free  Church  College, 
has  just  enriched  the  library  of  sound  contemporary  apologetics 
by  a  striking  and  original  work  on  the  correlation  observable  be- 
tween natural  and  spiritual  law.^  Professor  Drummond  is  an 
evangelical  of  the  evangelicals,  and  one  of  Mr.  Moody's  right 
hand  men  when  that  remarkable  person  was  first  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Drummond  has  found  out  that  natural  science  and  Christian 
faith,  when  not  perverted,  go  hand  in  hand.  The  writer  con- 
tends that  the  scientific  principle  of  continuity  requires  that  the 
laws  governing  every  lower  province  of  the  universe  must  hold 
g«od  in  every  higher  province,  and  even  in  the  highest.  This 
contention  is  perhaps  pressed  too  far,  but  it  is  most  ingeniously  ad- 
vocated, and  is  rendered  at  least  as  plausible  as  at  the  first  blush 
it  seems  incapable  of  proof.  The  valuable  work  of  Lipsius  on 
the  somewhat  neglected  subject  of  the  Apocrypha  is  one  of  im- 
mense and  accurate  erudition,  and  of  rare  critical  insight.*     The 

'  Final  Causes.     By  Paul  Janet,  Member  of  the  Institute,  Professor  at 
the  Faculte  des  Lettres  of  Paris.     Transhited   from  the  second  edition  of 
the  French,  by  William  Affleck,  D.  D. ;  with  a  Preface  by  Robert   Flint, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.     Second  edition.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1883.     Pp. 
xxii.,  520. 

The  same.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.     1883. 

^  The  Theory  of  Morals.  Bj  Paul  Janet,  Member  of  the  French 
Academy,  author  of  "Final  Causes."  1  Vol.,  8vo.,  $2,50.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

^Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.  By  Henry  Drummond, 
F.  11.  S.  E.,  F.  G.  S.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  27  PaternOster 
How.     1883.     12mo.,  pp.  414. 

*Die  Apocryphen  Apostelgeschichten  und  Apostellegenden.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  altchristlichen  Literaturgeschichte.  Von  Richard  Adelbert 
Lipsius.  Erster  Band.  Braunschweig.  1883.  8vo.,  pp.  622.  New 
"York  :  B.  Westermann  &  Co. 
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literary,  biographical,  historic,  and  religious  interest  of  the  year 
centres  in  Martin  Luther.  Of  the  lives  of  Luther  with  ivhich 
the  German  press  teem,  two  are  worthy  of  special  note.  One* 
is  comparatively  slight  and  popular ;  the  other  ^  (that  of  Professor 
Kostlin,  of  Halle)  is  pronounced  a  superb' triumph  of  biographical 
success,  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  famous  historians  and 
literati  of  the  English-speaking  race.  Luther's  figure  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  imposing  figure  in  modern  history,  if  not  in 
all  post-apostolic  history.  The  two  men  who  (certainly  since  the 
days  of  antiquity)  have  most  stamped  themselves  on  the  world, 
are  the  soldier  of  Corsica  and  the  monk  of  Erfurt.  The  one 
was  the  incarnation  of  physical  and  mental  force,  and  of  military 
domination ;  the  other  of  moral  intrepidity  and  energy,  and  of 
the  victorious  ascendancy  of  liberty  and  truth.  Napoleon  sym- 
bolises the  idea  of  the  subjection  of  the  world  to  self ;  Luther, 
that  of  the  subjection  of  the  world  to  Christ.  The  structure 
erected  by  the  genius  of  havoc  and  disorder  has  crumbled  and  is 
crumbling;  whereas  that  erected  by  the  gracious  spirit  of  peace 
and  conservation  still  stands  intact,  is  daily  enlarging,  and  w^ll 
endure  for  ever.         ^  ■v,^<:r -/. .5? ^.^■^^-■^/ -v.-;- ,,-;■.,■:/':, 

The  Reformation,  it  is  true,  has  not  had  equal  success  in  all 
lands.  Its  singular  career  in  Sweden  is  well  recounted  by  Mr. 
Butler.^  To  M.  Herminjard  is  committed  the  self-appointed,  yet 
most  thankless,  task  of  editing  the  correspondence  even  of  the 
obscurest  of  the  French  Reformers.^  The  philosophic  treatment 
of  this  general  subject  has  been  appropriately  assigned  as  the 
task  of  the  Hibbert  Lectures  this  year.  ^     The  element  of  saving 

'Martin  Luther.  Ein  Lebensbild  von  F.  Schmidt.  Leipzifjj:  J.  Lehman. 

^  The  Life  of  Luther.  By  Julius  Kostlin,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Halle  ;  with  more  than  sixty  Illustrations  from  Original  Portraits,  Docu- 
ments.etc.     1  Vol.,  8vo.     Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

'■^  The  Reformation  in  Sweden.  By  C.  M.  Butler.  New  York  :  A.  D. 
F.  Randolph  &  Co.     1883. 

*Correspondan(re  des  Reformateurs  dans  les  Pays  de  Lanjre  FranQaise, 
Receuillie  ct  Publiee,  avec  d'autres  Lettres  Relatives  a  la  Reforme  et  des 
Notes  Ilistoriques  et  Biofrraphiques,  par  A.  L.  Herminjard.  Tome  VI., 
(L539al540.)  Avec  un  Index  Alphabetique  des  Noms.  8vo.,  pp.  50L 
Geneve  :  Bale  :  Lyon  :       II.  Georg.     Paris  :  G.  Fischbacker.     1883. 

^The  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  in  its  Relation  to  Modern 
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truth  which  Luther  and  Zwjngli  restored  to  the  restless  thought 
of  the  world,  was  like  the  leaven  in  our  Lord's  parable,  which  the 
woman  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal  till  the  whole  was  leavened. 
M.  Montet's  essay  on  the  principal  Jewish  sects,^  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  one,  and  novel  in  some  of  its  positions.     If  we  are 
to  accept  the  views  of  this  interesting  writer,  the  Sadducees  (not 
the  Pharisees)  were  the  national  party,  and  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  Maccabean  leaders.  The  Essenes  were  the  extreme  left  of  the 
Pharisaic  party.   The  Pharisees  opposed  the  Maccabean  dynasty, 
and  were  out    and  out   Separatists.     The  Sadducees   had    the 
priesthood,  and  the  high  offices  generally,  in  their  possession,  and 
as  an  ordinary   thing  the  control  of  the  Sanhedrim.     M.  Mon- 
tet  notices  a  discrepancy  between  the  Rabbins  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  to  these  points  and  as  to  the  Scribes,  and  accepts   the 
statements  of  the  New  Testament.     This  is  the  more  worthy  of 
remark,  as  he  adopts  the  views  of  Reuss  andKuenen  as  to  the  Hex- 
ateuch.   We  welcome  most  heartily  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Schaff 's 
admirable  and  indispensable  Church  History.^     0  si  sic  omnes! 
But   when   will   the  time  come  when  the  story  of  the  Church 
shall  be  written  continuously,  like  that  of  Rome  or  England? 
Fancy  Gibbon's  or  Macaulay's  volumes  cut  up  into   the  sort  of 
chapters  that  are  the  opprobrium  of  such  able  works  as  those  of 
Kurtz  and  Guericke !     The   same  remark  is   applicable   to   Dr. 
Killen's  charming  account^  of  the  Church  of  the  three  first   cen- 
turies, from  the  point-of-view  of  North-Irish  Presbyterianism  in 

Thought  and  Knowledge.  Hibbert  Lectures,  1883.  London  :  Williams 
&  Norgate.     1883. 

^  Essai  sur  les  Origines  dcs  partis  Sadduceen  et  Pharisien  et  leur  Ilis- 
toirejusqu'  a  la  Naissance  de  Jesus  Christ.  Par Edouard  Montet.  Paris: 
Lib.  Fischbacher.     1883. 

Mlistory  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Yol.  TI.  Ante-Nicene  Christianity,  A.  D.  100-325.  1  Vol.,  8vo.,  $4. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

^  The  Ancient  Church  :  Its  History,  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Constitution 
traced  for  the  first  hundred  years.  By  W.  D.  Killen,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  Irish  Assembly's 
College,  Belfast.  New  edition,  carefully  revised,  with  an  introduction  by 
the  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.  D.  Royal  12mo.,  612  pages,  .$2.  A.  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph &  Co., 
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the  nineteenth  century.  Fuller  and  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  this  book  warrants  us  in  recommending  it  with  the  most  cor- 
dial emphasis,  after  a  somewhat  attentive  inspection  of  its  varied 
pages.  "  V  V   " 

Dr.  Mombert's  hand-book  of  the  English  Versions^  will  prove 
useful  to  many  readers ;  and  precisely  the  same  thing  may  be 
repeated  of  Dr.  Blaikie's  Manual  of  Bible  History,^  now  offered 
to  us  in  a  later  and  improved  form. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  one  o*f  the  richest  and  most 
precious  mines  of  spiritual  instruction  and  edification  that  ever 
was  opened.^  Superficially  easy,  it  is  in  its  profound  depths  one 
of  the  most  difficult  books  in  the  New  Testament  to  interpret. 
We  should  suspect  the  author  of  the  present  volume,  with  all  his 
fine  gifts,  of  having  also  some  disqualifications  for  the  task  of  ex- 
pounding this  sublime  and  mysterious  as  well  as  highly  emotional 
and  practical  letter  of  Paul  to  the  Asian  Christians.  It  is  aston- 
ishing to  what  an  extent  the  Bible*  is  getting  to  be  studied  in  our 
day  by  a  comparatively  small  but  exceedingly  influential  class, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  falling  more  and  more  into  neglect 
with  a  class  that  greatly  outnumbers  the  one  just  referred  to,  and 
much  more  nearly  represents  the  sentiments  of  the  nominally 
Christian  world.  Every  judicious  attempt  to  establish  the  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  and  divine  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  should  be  received  with  favor.  We  have  previ- 
ously   mentioned   the   new   "City    of  God."^     If  anything   of 

'  A  Hand-Book  of  the  Enj^lish  Versions  of  the  Bible,  with  copious  ex- 
amples illustrating  the  ancestry  and  relationship  of  the  several  versions, 
and  comparative  tables.  By  J.  I.  Mombert,  D.  D.  500  pap;es,  beautifully 
printed  on  laid  paper,  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth.     Price,  $2.50.     Ibid. 

^  A  Manual  of  Bible  History,  in  connexion  with  the  General  History  of 
the  World.  By  the  Rev.  AV.  G.  Blaikie,  D.  D.  New  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.   12ino.,  cloth.  Price,  $1.50.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons. 

'  Lectures  on  the  Ephesians.  By  R.  W.  Dale,  M.  A.  8vo.,  cloth,  uncut 
edges,  $2.75.'    Ihid. 

*The  Bible  :  Its  Re'velation,  Inspiration,  and  Evidences.  By  John  Rob- 
son,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  author  of  Hinduism  and  its  Relation  to  Christianity. 
8vo.,  cloth,  uncut  edges,  $2.75.     Ibid. 

•^The  City  of  God.  A  Series  of  Discussions  in  Religion,  by  A.  M- 
Fairbairn.     8vo.,  cloth,  uncut  edges,  $2.75.     Ibid. 
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Augustin's  soaring  eloquence  and  profound  spiritual  insight  have 
followed  the  selection  of  Augustin's  memorable  title,  this  book 
should  be  a  treat  indeed.       ;       -     ::    v   ,  'i^?  . ^^f  { - 

The  convenient  and  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  "Paral- 
lel New  Testament"  ^  will  recommend  it  strongly  to  a  multitude  of 
readers.  '  .  ^    . '      :^^  , 

It  w\is  a  happy  thought  to  present  the  New  Testament  books 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written — so  far  at  least  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.^  Every 
new  translation,  whether  close  or  free,  if  faithful  and  scholarlike, 
is  to  be  generously  commended.  The  first  part  only  of  this  prom- 
ising work  has  yet  made  its  appearance.  Dr.  Porter,  the  author 
of  "Five  Years  in  Damascus,"  "Murray's  Guide-book  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,"  "The  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,"^  and  other  things 
of  interest  and  value,  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Belfast  Free- 
Church  College.  We  have  noticed  the  book  about  Bashan  before. 
The  savans  scout  the  idea  that  the  giant  walls,  houses,  beds, 
utensils,  were  those  of  Og  and  his  generation.  Whatever  may 
be  the  decision  as  to  the  inferences  drawn  in  this  book,  its  facts 
stand  unimpeached.  The  unpretending  octodecimo  of  a  Christian 
"layman"  on  Creation  and  Evolution^  adds  another  volume  to 
the  pyramidal  heap  of  books  on  this  topic.    .  ■  . 

Dr.  Briggs  is  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  America  on  the 
subjects  treated  of  in  this  volume."     He  is  a  great  expert  in  that 

^ The  Parallel  New  Testament;  Greek  and' En<»;li8h.  Giving  the  au- 
thorised version,  the  revised  version,  the  revised  Greek  text,  and  the 
readings  displaced  by  the  revisers,  in  four  parallel  columns;  also  space 
for  manuscript  notes.     Minion,  octavo,  cloth,  bevelled  red  edges,  $6.  JOid. 

"^The  New  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten. Avery  close  translation  from  the  Greek  text  of  1611,  with  brief 
explanations.  Part  I.  containing  the  Six  Primary  Epistles  to  Thessa- 
lonica,  Corinth,  Galatia,  Rome,  A.  D.  52-58.     Cloth,  12mo.  §>1.    Ibid. 

^The  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan  and  Syria's  Holy  Places.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Porter,  A.  M.  12mo.,  cloth,  illustrated.  New  and  cheaper  edition, 
$1.     Ibid.  .  :  '     .  . 

*  Conversations  on  the  Creation.     Chapters  on  Genesis  and  Evolution. 
By  a  Layman.    ISmo.,  cloth,  extra.     75  cents.     Ibid. 

^Biblical  Study  :  Its  Principles,  Methods,  and  a  History  of  its  Branches, 
Together  with  a  Catalogue  of  a  Reference  Library  for  Biblical  Study.  By 
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department,  and  is  besides  the  exponent  of  the  reactionary  por- 
tion of  the  New  School  branch  of  the  reunited  Church  of  the 
North.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  a  work  otherwise  so 
timely  and  admirable  should  be  tinctured  at  all  with  the  semi- 
rationalism  that  is  one  of  the  most  baleful  features  of  "the  newer 
criticism." 

Dr.  Schaff's  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament^  is  preemi- 
nently multum  in  parvo.  Here  the  student  will  find  the  latest 
discoveries  and  deductions  in  textual  criticism,  besides  a  symmet- 
rical and  somewhat  detailed  view  of  several  of  the  topics  in  a 
course  of  Biblical  Introduction.  The  revisers,  ia  their  eagerness 
for  sympathy  and  approbation,  are  somewhat  in  danger  of  hear- 
ing the  echo  of  the  words  of  Solomon  :  "Let  another  praise  thee." 

The  uncommon  learning  of  Professor  Toy  as  an  orientalist 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  preparing  this  useful  work  on  the 
Quotations  from  the  Old,  in  the  New  Testament.^  It  will  proba- 
bly supersede  older  works,  such  as  that  of  Gough.  Professor 
Toy's  departures  from  strict  orthodoxy  are  not  likely  to  have 
affected  this  book  seriously.  The  lives  of  the  great  missionaries, 
Paul,  Carey,  Martyn,  Morrison,  Livingston,  and  Judson,  ought 
never  to  be  suffered  to  fade  from  human*  memory.^  "Stepping 
Heavenward"  was  in  some  ways  an  odd  book,  but  it  was  truly 
pious  and  strangely  fascinating.  These  traits  are  probably  a  re- 
flection from  the  character  of  the  lamented  author.^     Miss  Haver- 

■ ■ — - — — —i —        -  ■ 

Charles  A.  Bri;i;gs,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Connate  Lanf:;uaf;e8 
in  Union  TheoIo<>;ical  Seminary  [New  York].     1  vol.,  12mo.,  $2.50.  Ibid. 

^  A  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament  and  the  Enj^lish  Version.  By 
Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  American  Committee  of  Revision. 
With  fac  simile  illustrations, of  MSS.,  and  standard  editions  of  the  New 
Testament.     New  York.     Harper  &  Bros.,  Franklin  Square.     1883. 

^Quotations  in  the  New  Testament.  By  C.  II.  Toy,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  Harvard  University.  1  Vol.,  crown  8vo.,  ^2.50. 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

^  The  Life  of  Adoniram  Judson.  By  his  son,  Edward  Judson.  One 
volume,  royal  12mo.,  6i2  pages,  with  four  steel  portraits,  two  maps,  and 
thtee  wood  cuts,  beautifully  printed.     $2.     A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

*The  Life  and  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Prentiss,  author  of  ''Stepping 
Heavenward."  One  volume,  crown  8vo.,  575  pages,  with  steel  portrait 
and  five  full-page  illustrations,  cloth,  $2.25.     Ibid. 
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gal's  saintly  life  adds  immeasurably  to  the  force  and  sweetness  of 
her  saintly  books.^  ^'^^^^^"   ,        ^-     ' 

^'Inthe  Shadow  of  His  Hand"  ^  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  well 
of  consolation  to  the  bereaved  and  afflicted.  Dr.  Parkhurst's 
suggestive  title-page^  would  seem  to  presage  an  argument  (in  his 
first  sermon)  op  the  evidential  value  of  Christian  experience. 
"Abide  in  Christ"  ^  and  "The  Outermost  Rim  and  Beyond"^  are 
two  little  books  of  a  soothing  and  devotional  character.  The  one 
first  named  dwells  on  the  blessedness  of  the  Christian's  fellowship 
and  life.  The  second  one  reverently  grapples  with  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  are  apt  to  pose  and  baffle  the  faith  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  unwary.        ..  ;; 

Dr.  Charles  Robinson  has  made  several  excellent  hymn  books, 
and  he  is  declared  to  have  earned  the  thanks  of  good  people  of 
sense  by  these  "Studies  of  Neglected  Texts."  ^  Pulpit  style  is  a 
matter  that  every  body  is  not  fitted  to  discourse  upon.  This  re- 
mark is  singularly  inapplicable  to  Professor  Phelps.^  We  are 
informed  by  a  Chinese  missionary  that  Dr.   Williams's  "Middle 

^Miss  Ilaver^al's  Devotional  Books,  complete  in  one  volume.  Royal 
Grace  and  Royal  Gifts.  Comprising  :  Royal  Commandments  ;  My  King  ; 
Royal  Bounty  ;  The  Royal  Invitation  ;  Kept  for  the  Master's  Use  ;  Loyal 
Responses.     One  volume,  576  pages.     $1.     Ibid. 

^  In  the  Shadow  of  His  Hand.  Thoughts  for  Lonely  Hours.  By  Rose 
Porter,  author  of  "Summer  Driftwood,"  "Our  Saints,'*  etc.  16mo., 
leatherette,  gilt  edges  and  sides,    $1.     Ibid. 

^  The  Blind  Man's  Creed  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Charles  H.  Park- 
hurst,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Madison  Square  Church,  New  York.  12mo, 
cloth,  246  pages.     #1.     Ibid. 

*  Abide  in  Christ :  Thoughts  on  the  Blessed  Life  of  Fellowship  with  the 
Son  of  God.  By  A.  M.  "Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you."  New  York. 
Ibid. 

^  The  Outermost  Rim  and  Beyond.  A  contribution  toward  Patience, 
Reverence,  Silence,  and  Spirituality  in  the  Study  of  Nature  and  of  God. 
By  Charles  Van  Norden.     12mo.,  cloth.     $1.     Ibid. 

^Studies  of  Neglected  Texts.  By  Chas.  S.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of 
the  Memorial  Church,  New  York  City,  New  York.  American  Tract 
Society. 

''  English  Style  in  Public  Discourse,  with  special  reference  to  the  Usages 
of  the  Pulpit.  By  Austin  Phelps,  D.  D.,  late  Bartlett  Professor  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  New  York.  Chas.  Scrib- 
lier's  Sons.     1883. 
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Kingdom"  ^  is  the  one  great  book  in  English  on   the   Flowery 
Land.     Another  and  yet  shrewder  critic  calls  attention    to    the 
wonderful  improvement  in  Dr.  Williams's  English.  Dr.  Martineau  ^ 
is  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  astute  writers  of  the  age.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that,  so  firm  a  theist,  he  should  also  betray  something 
of  the  rationalistic  tendency  that  so   painfully   marks  our  time. 
Spinoza  is  a  puzzle.     He  is  commonly  set  down  as  an  ideal  pan- 
theist ;  but  some  still  contend  that  he  was  a  subtle  kind  of  theist. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Spinoza   was  by  blood  and  early 
training  a  Jew.      Professor  Stuckenberg's  Life  of  Kant  ^  is  viery 
full  and  able,  but  goes  over  a  great  deal  of  ground  that  had  been 
well  trodden  before.     The  new  history  of  the  United    States,  by 
Mr.  McMaster,  is  only  begun,^  but  the  beginning  is  one  of  rather 
brilliant  promise.     The  book   indeed   is    not   without   its  grave 
faults.     Dr.  Taylor's  learned  work  on  the  genesis  of  alphabetic 
writins  is  one  of  high  value. "^     The  handsome  book  of  Dr.   Vin- 
cent  about  the  Pyrenees  ^  is  one  that  can  be  praised  without  seri- 
ous drawback.       The  life  of  Professor  Palmer,^    the   orientalist 
and  traveller,  was  one  of  varied  and  surpassing  interest. 

^  The  Middle  Kino;dom :  A  Survey  of  the  Geon;raphy,  Government, 
Literature,  Social  Life,  Arts,  and  History  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  its 
Inhabitants.  AVith  illustrations  and  a  new  map  of  the  Empire.  By  S. 
AVells  Williams,  LL.  D.     2  vols.     8vo.     $9.     Ibid. 

*A  Study  of  Spinoza.  By  James  Martineau,  LL.D.,  D.  D.,  Principal 
of  Manchester  New  College,  London.  With  a  portrait.  London.  Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.  1882.  Pp.  371. 

'The  Life  of  Immanuel  Kant.  By  W.  W.  Stuckenbero;,  D.  D.,  Special 
Professor  in  Wittenbero;  College,  Ohio.  London.  1882.  Pp.  474.  Ibid. 

*  A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  Civil  War.  By  John  Bach  McMaster.  In  five  volumes.  Vol.  I. 
8vo.     Pp.  XV.  and  622.  New  York.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1883. 

^  The  Alphabet:  An  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  Letters. 
By  Isaac  Taylor,  M.  A.,  LL.D.  In  two  volumes.  London.  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench  &  Co.  1883.  8vo. 

^  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Pyrenees.  From  Basque  Land  to  Carcassonne. 
By  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.  D.  With  etchings  and  maps.  Chas.,  Scribner's 
Sons. 

'  The  Life  and  Achievements  of  Edward  Henry  !^almer,  late  Lord 
Almoner's  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  By  Walter  Besant,  M.  A.    London.  1883. 
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With  the  address  of  each  suBscriber,  we  now  print  the  date  of  the  last  num- 
ber for  which  he  has  paid.  For  example,  those  who  have  paid  in  full  for  the 
current  volume — Vol.  XXXV. — will  find  after  their  names,  "Oct. '84,"  which 
means  that  they  have  paid  for  the  October  number  of  1884,  and  of  course  for 
all  preceding  it.  If  any  one  has  paid  for  all  past  volumes,  and  one  dollar  on 
XXXV.,  he  will  find  "Jan."  or  "Jny,  '84  and  25c. ;"  which  means  that  he  has 
paid  for  the  January  number  of  1884,  and  25  cents  on  the  April  number. 
And  so  in  other  cases. 

Those  who  have  not  paid  for  the  current  volume  will  confer  a  favor  by  for- 
warding  the  amount  due  to  James  Woobrow  &  Co.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  many  friends,  it  is  announced  that  hereafter, 
a%  a  general  rule,  the  names  of  writers  for  this  Review  will  be  attached  to 
their  articles,  and  the  initials  of  each  to  the  critical  notices. 

The  Review  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  always  been,  an  open  journal, 
favoring  free  discussion  within  limits.  More  than  ever  it  is  desired  to  make  it 
a  representative  of  our  whole  Church,  as  its  name  imports,  and  a  faithful  expo- 
nent of  the  Calvinistic  Theology  and  the  Presbyterian  Polity. 

Communications  for  its  pages  may  be  addressed  to  James  Woodrow, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  or  to  Robert  L.  Dabney,  Austin,  Texas,  or  to  John  B. 
Adger,  Pendleton,  South  Carolina. 

A  more  generous  support  by  Southern  Presbyterians  would  enable  the 
Proprietors  to  make  the  work  more  worthy  of  its  name. 


[Entered  at  the  Po8t-Offic6  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  as  second-class  postal  matter.] 
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Note. — As  two  of  the  Articles  prepared  for  this  number  of 
the  Eeview  relate  to  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister, 
and  as  this  subject  will  be  acted  on  by  the  Presbyteries  early  in 
April,  the  Editors  of  the  Review  feel  it  to  be  due  the  authors 
of  these  Articles  that  they  be  put  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  as 
early  as  possible.  We  therefore  send  out  a  somewhat  incom- 
plete number,  rather  than  delay  longer,  expecting  to  atone  for 
this  brevity  in  the  succeeding  numbers  of  the  volume. 
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ARTICLE  L 

A  BRIEF  IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  MARRIAGE  WITH 
A  DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER. 


I.  Is  the  law  recorded  in  Leviticus  xviii.  and  xx.  directed 
against  fornication,  adultery,  or  incest  ?  Answer :  Leviticus 
xviii.  6-17,  and  the  similar  verses  in  Leviticus  xx.,  are  unques- 
tionably levelled  specially  at  incest.  (1)  This  has  been  the 
judgment  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Church,  both  Jewish  and* 
Christian.  There  is  hardly  a  dissenting  voice.  (2)- If  incest  is 
not  meant,  the  Jews  had  no  written  law  against  incest,  which  is 
wholly  unsupposable  when  we  consider  the  commonness  and 
enormity  of  the  crime.  (3)  The  preamble  to  the  law  is-,  "None 
of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of  kin  to  him,  to 
uncover  their  nakedness."  ''Near  of  kin"  is  in  the  Hebrew 
ilfe^l  n&^tp  — "flesh  of  his  flesh."     The  verse  reads  literally, 

"Man,  man  to  the  flesh  of  his  flesh  ye  shall  not  approach." 
The  margin  of  King    James'  Version    renders    iljljls  'IJj^tD 

by  "remainder  of  his  flesh  ;"  and  this  gives  substantially  the  same 
meaning  to  the  passage.  It  is  accepted  by  Prof.  Bush  in  his 
Commentary.  But  Gesenius  in  his  Thesaurus,  as  in  Dr.  Robin- 
son's translation  also,  clearly  makes  out  that  "flesh  of  his  flesh" 
is  the  true  rendering.  One  of  the  most  learned  of  the  English 
Hebraists  coincides  with   Gesenius.     "ni^tlJ   is  rendered  flesh  in 
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Ps.  Ixxiii.  26;  Micah  iii.  3;  Jer.  li.  35;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  20;  "body" 

.  in  Prov.  v.  11;  "food"  in  Exod.  xxi.  10.     But  the  kindred  word 

^i^tlj  is  properly  translated  "remainder,"  or  "remnant,"  Isa.  xi. 

11;  Zeph.  i.  4.  The  same  occurs  in  the  Chaldee  in  Ezra  and 
Daniel.  The  Septuagint  paraphrases  by  Tvavra  oIkeIu  anpKbq  avrov, 
all  the  kindred  of  his  flesh.  The  Vulgate  also,  proximum  san- 
guinis sui,  next  of  his  blood,  next  of  kin  ;  which  is  followed  by  the 
English  Version.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  more 
closely  we  adhere  to  the  original,  the  more  accurately  and  the 
more  fully  shall  we  get  at  the  inspired  meaning.  This  preamble 
shows  conclusively  that  it  is  incestuous  intercourse  that  is  spe- 
cially aimed  at,  and  not  fornication  or  adultery;  while  yet  all 
sexual  intercourse  is  forbidden.  (4)  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that,  besides  the  multitude  of  condemnations  of  adultery 
elsewhere,  the  law  in  Lev.  xviii.,  after  finishing  up  the  subject  of 
incest,  adds  a  prohibition  of  adultery  along  with  other  abomina- 
tions in  verses  19-23,  and  chap.  xx.  10.  See  also  xix.  20-22. 
II.  Reasons  for  the  law  against  incest. 

(1)  The  preservation  of  the  beneficent  aifection  of  kindred, 
which  is  incompatible  with  marital  affection  proper. 

(2)  The  conservation  of  domestic  purity. 

(3)  Augustine  "held  that  the  design  of  all  these  prohibitory 
laws  was  to  widen  the  circle  of  the  social  affections."  (Hodge's 
Theol.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  409.)  This  may  be  a  subsidiary  benefit, 
but  can  hardly  be  placed  in  the  front  rank. 

(4)  Recondite  reasons  drawn  from  physiology  as  ascertained 
by  recent  scientific  inquiries.  For  instance,  that  the  reason  why 
a  man  should  not  marry  his  brother's  widow  is  that  the  widow 
has  incorporated  into  her  own  body  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
body  of  her  first  husband,  or  else  that  at  least  her  own  physical 
condition  has  been  permanently  altered  by  the  previous  union. 
The  objections  to  this  are,  1st.  The  reasons  for  a  law  are  n6t 
concealed  four'  thousand  years  to  be  revealed  at  last  only  by 
science.  2d.  Third,  fourth,  or  fifth  cousins  would  be  prohibited 
from  intermarriage  on  the  same  ground  with  a  step-mother,  an 
aunt,  or  an  aunt-in-law. 
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III.  Is  the  law  binding  on  the  New  Testament  Church  ? 

Affirmative:  Because  (1)  The  sins  forbidden  were  the  sins  of 
Gentile  nations,  "the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  .  .  .  the 
land  of  Canaan;"  not  of  the  Jews  particularly. 

(2)  The  relations  of  the  parties  are  race  relations,  not  national ; 
the  relations  of  man  to  man,  not  of  Jew  to  Jew.      So  the  law 
is  not  a  ceremonial  or  ritual  law,    having  reference,   like   the. 
law  of  sacrifices,  to  the  coming   Christ ;  and  it  is  not  a  law  of 
the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  like  the  laws  of  inheritance,  jubilee, ' 
etc.,  all  which  are  done  away;  but  a  law  concerning  the  perma-  , 
nent  relations  of  mankind,  and  thus  binding  like  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, being  in  fact  a  corollary  of  the  seventh. 

(3)  It  is  recognised  in  the  New  Testament.  (See  1  Cor.  v.  1.) 
Also  John  the  Baptist  said  unto  Herod,  "It  is  not  lawful  for  thee 
to  have  thy  brother's  wife."  Mark  vi.  18.  Not  another  man's 
wife,  but  thy  brother  s.  Herod,  as  well  as  John,  knew  what  the 
Mosaic  law  was. 

(4)  The  conscience  of  the  heathen  has  always,  though  dimly 
and  incompletely,  acknowledged  the  sinfulness  of  incest.  Cicero 
cries  out  against  it.  If  the  heathen  knowledoje  has  been  incom- 
plete  on  this  subject,  it  has  been  so  in  other  departments  of 
morals  also. 

(5)  Incest  is  as  wrong  now  as  it  ever  was,  and  is  condemned 
in  all  Christian  countries.  If  the  law  recorded  in  Leviticus  is 
not  binding  upon  us,  there  is  no  law  written  in  the  Bible  against 
incest  that  does  bind  us,  except  the  scattered  recognitions  before 
mentioned. 

IV.  Is  the  bearing  of  the  law  to  be  confined  to  the  specified 
cases  ? 

No.  (1)  The  reasons  for  the  law  extend  more  widely,  and 
hence  the  extent  of  the  law  must  be  determined  by  parity  of  rea- 
soning. It  is  idle  to  sav  that  we  cannot  understand  the  reasons 
for  this  law  now  after  thirty-five  or  forty  centuries  of  study,  expe- 
rience, and  New  Testament  teaching.  God  always  encoui'ages 
a  reverential  study  of  the  reasons  for  his  laws.  Indeed,  his  laws 
cannot  be  understood  unless  we  learn  the  reasons  for  them. 

(2)  A  servile  verbal  interpretation  would  lead  us  into  the  wild- 
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est  blunders.  A  woman  is  forbidden  to  be  married  to  her  son,  or 
even  step-son,  but  a  man  might  lawfully  be  married  to  his  own 
daughter.  A  woman  may  not  be  married  to  her  brother's  son, 
or  her  sister's  son,  or  even  her  husband's  brother's  son,  in  which 
last  case  there  is  affinity  only,  and  no  consanguinity  at  all ;  yet 
a  man  might  be  lawfully  married  to  his  own  brother's  or  sister's 
daughter.  It  is  impossible  that  this  should  be  the  intent  of  the 
law.  Is  it  less  absurd  that  a  woman  should  be  forbidden  to  be 
married  to  her  deceased  husband's  brother,  and  yet  be  allowed  to 
be  married  to  her  deceased  sister's  husband  ? 

(3)  Well  nigh  universal  consent  of  Jews  and  Christians,  even 
of  the  lax  Talmudists,  much  more  of  the  stricter  Karaites,  con- 
firms this  view. 

V.  A  kindred  question  is  whether  by  ''nearness  of  kin,"  or 
"flesh  of  his  flesh,"  consanguinity  was  meant,  to  the  exclusion  of 
affinity.     This  is  easily  answered: 

(1)  About  half  of  the  specified  cases  are  cases  of  affinity.  This" 
alone  settles  the  question. 

(2)  In  the  beginning  God  chose  to  inake  woman  out  of  the 
substance  of  man,  that  so  he  might  in  the  most  impressive  way 
teach  the  coming  race  that  husband  and  wife  "shall  be  one  flesh." 
injJ^  'I'b^lb  Vn^  ;  "and  they  shall  be  to  one  flesh,"  i.  e.,  become 

TV  T      T      ;  7-      : 

one  flesh.  The  whole  tendency  of  unbelief  is  away  from  this  prim- 
eval scripture.  The  Church  will  take  lessons  from  ill  masters,  if 
it  shall  forsake  the  oracles  of  God  for  infidel  teachers.  According 
to  Holy  Scripture,  both  Old  and  New  Testaments,  husband  and 
wife  are  one  flesh.  The  kindred  of  the  one  become  the  kindred 
of  the  other. 

VI.  It  seems  hardly  worth  while  seriously  to  consider  that  flim- 
siest of  all^ophisms :  that  when  one's  wife  dies  the  bond  of  con- 
nexion with  her  family  is  broken,  and  her  family  are  no  more  or 
other  to  the  surviving  widower  than  any  other  family  whatsoever. 
Answer:  Then  if  my  father  dies  after  a  second  marriage,  his 
widow,  not  my  own  mother,  occupies  no  nearer  relation  to  me 
than  any  other  woman  does,  and  I  may  lawfully  marry  my  step- 
mother!  Fortunately  this  is  expressly  forbidden,  and  the  prohi- 
bition should  teach  us  how  to  interpret  the  law  generally.     So, 
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too,  one  may  not  marry  his  father's  brother's  widow,  nor  his  own 
son's  widow,  nor  his  deceased  wife's  daughter,  etc.  But  the  soph- 
ism does  not  deserve  a  refutation. 

VII.  Some  English  readers  may  be  honestly  puzzled  by  the 
fact  that  similar  phrases  in  the  law  need  to  be  taken  in  a  some- 
what dissimilar  sense.  Thus  in  Lev.  xviii.  8:  "The  nakedness  of 
thy  father's  wife  thou  shalt  not  uncover:  it  is  thy  father's  naked- 
ness." Of  course  the  two  clauses  cannot  be  literally  applied  in 
precisely  the  same  way.  Hence  it  might  be  suspected  that  sex- 
ual intercourse  was  not  meant  by  the  phrase.  It  has  been  urged 
that  the  Septuagint  employs  the  word  aaxJi/^ocrvvr/,  shame.  This 
reasoning,  however,  is  wholly  unsound. 

(1)  Whatever  definite  meaning  we  attach  to  the  original  phrase, 
it  is  plain  that  the  transgressor  dishonors  the  bed  of  his  father, 
and  inflicts  a  particular  kind  of  shame  upon  his  father's  name. 

(2)  The  Greek  euphemism  aoxvi^oavvv  cannot  be  pressed  unrea- 
sonably into  signifying  any  sort  of  shame.  The  whole  context 
forbids  this;  especially  the  Viords  ovk  airoKaMijjeig,  thou  shalt  not 
uncover.    The  LXX.  plainly  understood  the  passage  just  as  we  do. 

(3)  The  repetition  of  the  phrase  in  a  slightly  altered,  yet  kin- 
dred meaning,  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  terseness  of  the  He- 
brew, and  the  paucity  of  their  vocabulary.  Every  Hebrew  schol- 
ar feels  the  force  of  this. 

(4)  Since  husband  and  wife  are  one  flesh — not  in  the  letter 
which  killeth,  but  in  a  true  scriptural  sense — it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  nakedness  of  the  one  should  be  the  nakedness  of  the  other 
also.  Of  course,  if  marriage  were  a  mere  partnership,  the  whole 
scriptural  theory  would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  inspired 
phraseology  become  meaningless. 

(5)  Gesenius  explains  the  phrase  as  it  has  always  been  under- 
stood. 

VIII.  What  is  meant  by  "a  wife  to  her  sister"  in  verse  18? 
The  literal  rendering  of  the  verse  is:  "And  a  woman  to  her  sis- 
ter thou  shalt  not  take,  to  vex,  to  uncover  her  nakedness  upon 
her  in  her  life."  There  are  two  interpretations  of  this  verse.  We 
propose  to  give  them  both,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  are 
defended.     But  either  one  of  the  two  interpretations  will  answer 
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our  purpose.  It  is  agreed  that  to  ^'take  a  woman"  in  the  Hebrew 
sense  of  the  phrase,  is  to  take  her  in  marriage,  to  wed  her. 
Again,  a  slight  variation  is  found  in  those  cases  in  which  one 
man  is  said  to  take  a  woman  to  or  for  ajriother  man.  Thus  2 
Chron.  xxiv.  3,  Jehoiada  took  for  Joash  two  wives.  The  word 
'*marry"  in  our  own  tongue  is  applied  to  the  bridegroom,  the 
bride,  or  the  officiating  minister.  So  there  need  be  no  trouble 
about  this.  Then  the  preposition  ^3?  upon,  like  prepositions  in 
all  languages,  has  considerable  latitude  of  signification  growing 
out  of  the  primary  one.  Gescnius  gives  as  synonyms,  Lat.,  ad^ 
apud;  German,  an,  bei;  English,  at,  bij,  near;  and  still  others, 
as  near,  at  the  side  of,  within,  to,  against.  All  Avho  have  con- 
sidered the  Greek  prepositions  will  understand  the  need  of  cir- 
cumspection in  translating  this  part  of  speech.  Instead  of  the 
primary  upo7i,  the  secondary  meaning  of  beside  seems  appro- 
priate; bi/,  at  the  side  of. 

In  favor  of  taking  the  word  sister  literally  here,  Dr.  Hodge 
says:  "(1)  The  words  in  question  never  mean  'one  to  another,' 
except  when  preceded  by  a  plural  noun,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
Lev.  xviii.  18.  (2)  If  this  explanation  be  adopted,  the  passage 
contains  an  explicit  prohibition  of  polygamy,  which  the  law  of 
Moses  permitted.  (8)  It  is  unnatural  to  take  the  words  'wife' 
and  'sister'  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  they  are  used 
throughout  the  chapter.  (4)  The  ancient  versions  agree  with 
the  rend'ering  given  in  the  text  of  the  English  Bible.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  has  }'waiKa  en'  a6EA<p7j  ain/f ;  the  Vulgate  ''sororem  uxoris 
ture.'''  Dr.  Hodge  adds  that  "In  this  interpretation  the  modern 
commentators  almost  without  exception  agree;"  and  quotes  from 
Maurer,  Baumgarten,  Rosenmuller,  and  Keil. 

Prof.  Geo.  Bush,  in  his  Commentary  on  Leviticus,  handles  the 
question  at  considerable  length,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  text  of  the  English  Version  is  the  correct  translation,  "a  wife 
to  her  sister."  H*e  adds,  "It  is  not  a  matter  of  small  weight  in 
confirmation,  that  all  the  ancient  versions,  as  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
guni  of  Onkelos,  the  Samaritan,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic,  ad- 
here to  the  literal  construction."  ^     Referring  to  the  idiomatic  ex- 

^The  Targum  of  Onkelos  renders  Lev.  xviii.  18,  "And  a  wife  with  her 
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pressions,  **a  man  to  his  brother,"  and  "a  woman  to  her  sister," 
he  says,  "Of  these  phrases  the  former  .  .  .  occurs  twenty-five 
times  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  latter  .  .  .  ten  times. 
Neither  of  the  phrases  are  {sic)  confined  to  persons;  they  are  both 
frequently,  and  in  fact  generally,  spoken  of  inanimate  substances." 
The' following  instances  will  suffice:  Gen.  xxxvii.  19,  "And  they 
(the  brothers  of  Joseph)  said  one  to  another;"  literally,  a  man  to 
his  brother.  Exod.  xxxvii.  9,  The  cherubim  stood  with  their 
faces  one  to  another  (a  man  to  his  brother).  Gen.  xxvi.  31, 
Abimelech  and  Isaac  sware  one  to  another.  Lev.  xxv.  14,  Ye 
shall  not  oppress  one  another  ("l^JlS^^nvSj  t2J"'5^-  a  ™an  his  brother). 

Joel  ii.  8  (of  the  plague  of  the  locusts),  Neither  shall  one  thrust 
another  (a  man  his  brother).  Similar  phrases  are,  "a  man  as  his 
brother,"  i.e.,  "one  as  much  as  another,"  English  Version;  "a 
man  upon  his  brother,"  rendered  "they  shall  fall  one  upon  an- 
other," etc. 

The  other  phrase,  "a  woman  to  her  sister,"  occurs  ten  times. 
Thus  Exod,  xxvi,  3:  "The  five  curtains  shall  be  coupled  together, 
one  to  another"  (a  woman  to  her  sister).  "And  other  five  cur- 
tains shall  be  coupled  one  to  another"  (a  woman  to  her  sister). 
So  of  loops  in  Exod.  xxvi.  5;  of  curtains  again  in  Exod.  xxvi. 
6;  of  tenons  in  Exo<L  xxvi.  17;  of  wings  in  Ezekiel  i.  9,  11, 
23,  and  in  iii.  10.  "The  wings  of  the  living  creatures  touched 
one  another"  (a  woman  to  her  sister).  The  only  remaining  place 
is  this,  Lev.  xviii.  18  :  "Thou  shalt  not  take  a  woman  to  her  sis- 
ter."    The  simple,  literal  interpretation  is,  that  a  man  is  forbid- 

sister  thou  shalt  not  take  to  cause  her  tribulation  by  uncovering  her 
nakedness  over  her  in  her' life  (time)." 

The  Tarf^ura  of  Palestine,  commonly  entitled  the  Tarf2;um  of  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel,  gives,  "Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  in  the  life  time  of  her 
sister,  to  aggrieve  her  by  dishonoring  her  nakedness  over  her,  all  the 
days  of  her  life."  Dr.  Etheridge's  "Targuras  on  the  Pentateuch,  Vol. 
II.  London,  Longman,  Green  &  Co.,  1865."  This  translation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  quite  reliable.  I  have  no  portions  of  the  Targums  in  Chal- 
dee  except  the  extracts  in  a  Chrestomathy.  Dr.  E.  translated  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Peschito  Syriac  also.  The  non-clerical  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Targums  are  free  translations  from  Hebrew  into 
Chaldee — Chaldee  paraphrases,  as  they  are  styled.  Onkelos  is  closer 
to  a  literal  translation  than  the  others. 
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den  to  marry  a  woman  in  addition  to  her  own  sister ;  ^.  e.,  to  have 
at  one  and  the  same  time  two  sisters  as  his  wives.  The  idiomatic 
interpretation,  following  the  other  thirty-four  cases,  is  that  a  man 
is  forbidden  to  marry  one  woman  in  addition  to  another;  i.  e.j 
the  passage  forbids  bigamy. 

In  favor  of  the  literal,  and  against  the  idiomatic  interpreta- 
tion. Prof  Bush  alleges :  1.  In  every  other  of  the  ten  instances 
the  things  to  be  added  to  each  other  are  inanimate  objects.  2. 
In  all  the  nine  cases,  the  subject  of  discourse  is  first  mentioned  as 
curtains,  loops,  and  wings.  3.  If  we  introduce  the  idiomatic 
rendering  here,  the  passage  will  read,  Thou  shalt  not  take  one  to 
another.  Query  :  One  what?  If  we  say  one  woman,  we  abandon 
the  idiom,  and  have  no  right  to  understand  the  word  sister  idio- 
matically. 4.  In  the  other  nine  cases  the  phrase  has  a  reciprocal 
import.  Things  are  so  and  so,  one  to  another.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing of  this  in  the  woman  and  her  sister  in  this  verse.  It  is  only 
taking  one  object  in  addition  to  another.  His  conclusion,  there- 
fore, is,  that  in  this  one  instance  the  phrase  cannot  be  taken 
idiomatically,  but  as  woman  means  literal  won^an  in  the  passage, 
so  s^s]fgr  means  literal  sister. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  is  not  here  stating  his  own  views, 
but  those  of  learned  men,  and  in  a  concise  way,  for  the  benefit  of 
English  scholars  as  well  as  Hebraists.  That  there  is  force  in  the 
arguments  of  Ilodge  and  Bush,  all  must  admit ;  and  even  those 
who  prefer  the  idiomatic  rendering  found  in  the  margin  of  this 
English  version. 

IX.  If  the  views  just  presented  be  adopted,  it  may  be  asked, 
Why  is  there  a  specification  of  the  brother's  wife,  and  not  of  the 
wife's  sister?  Ans. — 1.  Because  in  the  Bible  the  male  is  almost 
always  made  prominent,  "^c  that  believeth."  But  surely 
woman  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  If  a  man  marry  his  deceased 
brother's  wife,  the  woman  sins  too.  So  of  all  the  other  cases. 
When  the  man  sins,  the  woman  sins.  God  did  not  take  woman 
from  the  foot  of  man,  but  from  his  side.  Woman's  position  is 
secondary,  but  it  is  only  secondary.  So  that  our  conceptions  are 
precisely  scriptural.  2.  In  those  days  the  wife  went  to  the  home 
of  her  husband,  and  would  be  thrown  with  his  brothers.   Ps.  xlv. 
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10.  "...  0  daughter  .  .  .  forget  thine  own  people  and  thy 
father's  house."  The  husband  would  not  be  apt  to  meet  his  wife's 
sisters  in  the  domestic  circle.  In  our  day  and  country  all  this  is 
changed. 

X.  Is  Lev.  xviiii  18  intended  to  show  that  a  wife's  sister  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  law  ?  This  is  the  only  foothold  left  to  the 
advocates  of  a  repeal  of  the  article  in  our  Confession.  The  weight 
of  the  foregoing  arguments,  derived  from  more  than  one  source, 
seems  to  the  writer  irresistible,  unless  it  can  be  made  out  that 
this  verse  indicates  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Against  which  it 
may  be  urged  that, 

(1)  An  exception  here  ought  to  be  very  plainly  expressed.  It 
ought  to  be  as  explicit  and  as  unmistakable  as  the  provision  that 
if  a  man  died  childless,  his  brother  should  marry  his  widow  and 
raise  up  seed  unto  his  deceased  brother.  This  is  a  manifest  ex- 
ception, and  its  purpose  was  manifest,  viz.,  to  keep  the  inherit- 
ance of  real  estate  to  the  proper  descent.  In  all  such  cases  of 
general  law  an  interpretation  sustaining  an  exception  ought  to  be 
the  only  fair  and  reasonable  interpretation.  Otherwise  laws  most 
salutary,  and  even  necessary,  might  be  frittered  away  by  alleged 
exceptions.  This  is  so  plain  that  we  surely  need  not  dwell  upon 
it.  If  there  is  any  other  fair  and  just  understanding  of  this  pas- 
sage— this  single  passage,  mark  it,  nowhere  repeated — that  will 
keep  it  in  harmony  with  the  body  of  the  law,  every  jurist  would 
say  that  it  must  be  preferred.  This  is  common  sense  applied  to 
law.  If  there  be  offered  an  interpretation  of  this  one  clause, 
which  throws  obscurity  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  law,  and  tends  to 
overthrow  the  reason  of  many  of  the  specifications  of  the  law, 
and  indeed  the  reason  of  the  law  as  a  whole,  that  interpretation 
must  be  rejected. 

(2)  Now  is  it  thus  plain  that  an  exception  is  intended  in  Lev. 
xviii..  18  ?  If  so,  the  great  majority  of  readers  and  interpreters 
in  the  Christian  Church  would  have  adopted  that  view.  There  is 
nothing  in  unrenewed  human  nature  to  keep  men  from  adopting 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  unrenewed  human  nature  is  in  great  danger 
of  so  doing.  A  man  thrown  into  intimate  domestic  relations  with 
his  deceased  wife's  sister  at  and  after  his  wife's  death,  sharing 
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with  her  the  tenderness  of  a  connmon  grief,  observing  her  sweet- 
ness of  behavior  toward  his  children,  and  for  some  time  debarred 
from  the  society  of  other  women,  is  in  imminent  peril  of  inter- 
preting Scripture  to  suit  his  tastes  and  wishes. 

Is,  then— we  repeat  it — the  exception  so  plain  as  to  command 
the  assent  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Christian  Church  ?     Has  there 
been  a  general  agreement  in  the  Church  of  the  past  nineteen 
centuries  in  favor  of  the  intermarriage  of  a  man  with  his  deceased 
wife's  sister  ?     So  far  from  it,  the  fact  is  notoriously  the  contrary. 
"In  the  whole  extent  of  the  Greek  and  Russian  Church,  and  all 
the  bodies  which  in  the  whole  East  bear  the  name  of  Christ,  even 
those  involved  in  heresy,  these  marriages  with  a  wife's  sister  are 
wholly  unknown  and  abhorred  as  incest,  as  in  the  time  of  St.  Basil, 
and  those  before  him.     Whatever  may  be  the  decay  in  practice, 
the  mind  of  the  three  great  portions  of  the  Church  [Romish, 
Greek,  and  Anglican]  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Apostles, 
as  attested  by  the   universal   practice   of    the    whole    Church, 
wherever  she  was  planted  in  all  lands,  and  which,  until  a  late  un- 
happy period,  remained  unimpaired."    (The  Law  of  Marriage, 
by  Pusey,  Palmor,  and  Badeley.)     "The  first  precedent  in  favor 
of  the  infringement  of  what,  up  that  time,  had  been  by  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  the  Church,  century  after  century,  accounted  ' 
the  law  of  God,  took  place  through  the  judgment  of  a  man  stained 
with  almost  every  crime  by  which   human   nature  has  been  dis- 
graced, [Pope  Alexander  YL,  the  infamous  Borgia,   father  of 
Caesar  Borgia,]  and  that  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  princes."  This 
dispensation  was  given  to  Emmanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  in  1500 
A.  D.     A  bad  paternity,  surely,  for  a  Presbyterian  law.     Alex- 
ander Borgia  !     And  he  not  daring  to  deny  that   God's  law  for- 
bade the  marriage,  but  avowedly  dispensing  with  that  law. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  like  to  have  individual  facts.  Let  us 
begin,  then,  with  the  Apostolic  Canons,  not  indeed  enacted  by  the  ' 
Apostles,  but  eighty-five  ecclesiastical  rules  or  laws  describing  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  Christians,  particularly  of  the  Greek 
and  Oriental  churches  in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  It  is  an 
Ante-Nicene  collection.  In  Canon  19,  one  who  had  married  a 
wife's  sister  or  a  niece  was  forever  excluded  from  the  clergy. 
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Next  we  give  the  testimony  of  St.  Basil,  Archbishop  of  Caesa- 
rea  in  Cappadocia  (329-379),  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  godly 
of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  of  nearly  as  great  influence  in  the 
Greek  Church  as  St.  Augustine  wielded  in  the  Latin.  St.  Basil 
wrote  a  letter  to  one  Diodorus  (Epis.  160,  ad  Biodor.),  who,  says 
Basil,  "having  been  asked  by  some  one  whether,  his  wife  being 
dead,  he  might  marry  her  sister,  shuddered  not  {ecppt^e)  at  the 
question,  but  meekly  endured  to  hear  of  it,  and  in  a  truly  noble 
way  [irony  of  course]  defended  and  abetted  this  impure  (aaely^c) 
desire."  He  speaks  of  "the  practice  established  among  us  hav- 
ing the  power  of  a  law,  and  these  laws  [deaiiovc^ — instituta)  have 
been  delivered  down  to  us  by  holy  men.  .  .  .  The  practice  has 
been,  if  any  one  at  any  time,  overcome  by  an  unclean  passion, 
falls  off  into  a  lawless  union  with  two  sisters,  that  this  be  not  ac- 
counted marriage,  nor  that  they  be  received  at  all  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Church  before  they  be  parted  from  one  another. 
.  .  .  I  pray  that  either  our  exhortation  may  prove  stronger 
than  passion,  or  that  this  incest  spread  not  into  our  diocese,  but 
may  be    confined   to  the    place  where   it  was  ventured  upon" 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  point  here  is  not  whether  St. 
Basil's  indignation  was  or  was  not  well  founded  ;  but  what  was 
the  well-nigh  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Church  in  the  earliest 
centuries,  and  whether  they  thought  Lev.  xviii.  18  was  meant  to 
introduce  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  incest.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Eliberis  "annexes  the  same  penalty  to  this  marriage  as  to 
an  aggravated  case  of  repeated  fornication,,  or  of  once  falling  into 
adultery,  to  be  kept  from  communion  for  five  years." 

When  the  Emperors  of  Rome  became  Christian  they  con- 
formed the  laws  of  the  realm  to  those  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church. 
Thus  a  law  of  Constantius  and  Constans,  A.  D.  355,  reads : 
"Although  the  ancients  {i.  e.  the  old  Romans)  thought  it  lawful, 
when  the  marriage  of  the  brother  was  dissolved,  to  marry  the 
brother's  wife  ;  and  also  after  the  woman's  death  or  divorce,  to 
contract  marriage  with  her  sister,  let  all  abstain  from  marriages 
of  this  sort,  nor  think  that  legitimate  child*ren  can  be  born  of 
this  union;  for  it  is  agreed  that  the  children  are  spurious."    The 
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penalty,  as  perhaps  all  would  hold  at  the  present  day,  was  ex- 
tremely severe  ;  most  persons  would  regard  it  as  not  warranted 
by  the  offence.  But  the  promulgation  of  the  law  to  heathen, 
Jew,  and  Christian  subjects  alike  proves  our  point  for  the  fourth 
century. 

Marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  was  forbidden  by  the  Council  of 
Epaon  (A.  D.  517,  Can.  80);  of  Clermont  i.  (A.  D.  535,  Can. 
12) ;  quoted  in  the  second  Council  of  Tours *( A.  D.  567,  Can.  21); 
and^  forbidden  by  the  third  Council  of  Orleans  (A.  D.  538, 
Can.  10). 

The  seventh  general  Council,  composed  chiefly  of  Oriental 
Bisjiops,  and  numbering  over  200,  was  held  in  Constantinople  in 
A.  D.  692  in  a  hall  in  the  imperial  palace,  called  Trifllus.  Hence 
it  is  called  "the  Council  in  Trullo."  This  Council  solemnly  ac- 
knowledged and  reenacted  the  discipline  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Basil. 
But  the  68th  Canon  of  St.  Basil  appointed  for  marrying  two  sis- 
ters successively  the  same  penance  as  had  been  appointed  for  biga- 
mists, that  is,  a  penance  of  seven  years'  excommunication  after 
the  separation  of  the  parties.  This  continues  to  be  the  Canon 
law  of  the  whole  Eastern  Church  to  the  present  day,  without 
change  or  modification. 

John  de  Turrecremata,  an  eminent  theologian  and  canonist, 
was  in  the  confidence  of  Pope  Eugenius,  who  (cir.  A.  D.  1431) 
referred  to  him  for  decision  the  application  of  the  Dauphin  (after- 
ward king)  of  France,  to  be  allowed  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's 
sister.  The  decision  was  that  the  Pope  himself  could  not  dis- 
pense in  such  a  case — quod  non  poterat  Papa  dispensare.''  That 
the  marriage  was  prohibited  by  the  Levitical  law,  or  that  the  Le- 
vitical  law  was  still  binding  on  the  Church,  does  not  appear  to 
have  come  into  question. 

Four  old  mnemonic  lines  sum  up  the  prohibited  degrees — 

Nata,  soror,  neptis,  matertera,  fratris  et  uxor, 
Et  patrui  conjunx,  mater,  privigna,  noverca, 
Uxorisque  soror,  privi;»;ni  nata,  nurusque,  ^ 
Atque  soror  patris,  conjungi  lef^e  vetantur. 

Dauf^hter,  sister,  granddaughter,  mother's  sister,  and  brother's  wife, 
And  fal^her's  brother's  wife,  mother,  step-daughter,  step-mother, 
And  wife's  sister,  step-son's  daughter,  and  daughter-in-law, 
And  father's  sister  are  forbidden  by  law  to  be  married. 
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This  is  from  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Decreta.     (See  Poole's 
synopsis  also.) 

So  that  when  that  monster  of  iniquity,  Alexander  VI.,  wished 
to  allow  the  King  of  Portugal  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister, 
he  boldly  took  the  ground,  not  that  it  was  not  a  forbidden  degree — 
he  was  not  audacious  enough  for  that — but  that  as  Pope  he  had 
the  right  to  dispense  with  the  law  of  God.  It  had  been  taught 
by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  others  that  the  Pope  could  not  dispense 
with  divine  law.  If  Alexander  VI.  could  have  decided,  or  got- 
ten a  number  of  canonists  to  decide,  that  marriage  with  a  wife's 
sister  was  not  forbidden  by  the  divine  law,  it  would  have  suited 
his  purpose  exactly.  But  he  was  far  too  shrewd  to  take  such  a 
position.  (The  same  saintly  Father  (Papa)  gave  a  dispensation 
to  Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  Sicily,  to  marry  his  aunt.  It  has 
been  said  in  palliation  of  this  that  she  was  "half-blood,"  z.  e. 
half-sister  to  one  of  his  parents.     A  sorry  defence  !) 

Julius  II.,  "who  obtained  the  pontificate  by  fraud  and  bribery 
.  .  .  and  possessed,  besides  other  vices,  very  great  ferocity,  arro- 
gance, vanity,  and  a  mad  desire  for  war,"  gave  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  a  dispensation  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  brother  Ar- 
thur. A  plain  setting  aside  of  God's  law,  admittedly  so,  but  no 
more  intended  to  be  a  denial  of  the  divine  law  than  the  previous 
dispensation  of  Alexander  VI.  had  been.  Julius  was  probably 
emboldened  by  Alexander,  of  whom  he  was  the  almost  immediate 
successor,  the  intervening  Pope  having  lived  in  ofiice  only  twenty- 
six  days. 

More  might  be  said,  but  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  the 
Greek  Church,  the  Romish  Church,  and  the  Anglican  Church 
have  always  forbidden  this  marriage  as  incestuous. 

And  now  in  addition  to  all  these  bodies,  may  we  not  especially 
cite  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  those  wonderfully 
sound  theologians,  so  deeply  read  in  divinity  and  Church  history, 
whom,  as  the  years  roll  on,  we  admire  more  and  more?  There 
is  Selden,  the  profound  orientalist,  and  Lightfoot  and  Coleman 
are  little  behind  him.  This  learned  and  judicious  and  painstak- 
ing Assembly  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  of  Westminster  Abbey 
did  not  regard  Lev.  xviii.  18  as  an  exception  to  the  law.     They 
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have  laid  down  the  only  principle  that  can  be  consistently  carried 
out.  "  The  man  may  not  marry  any  of  his  wife's  kindred  nearer 
in  blood  than  he  may  of  his  own,  nor  the  woman  of  her  husband's 
kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  of  her  own."  Niemeyer  appends  our 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  the  Shorter  Catechisms 
to  the  Continental  symbols,  as  the  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Puri- 
tans. That  European  scholars  unacquainted  with  English  may 
read  them,  he  gives  the  Latin  as  in  most  of  the  other  Confessions. 
"Non  licet  viro  e  cognatione  uxoris  suae  ducere,  quam  si  aequo 
seipsum  attingeret  sanguine,  ducere  non  liceret ;  sic  uti  necfoeminae 
licet  viro  nubere  a  mariti  sui  sanguine  minus,  quam  a  suo  liceret, 
alieno."  Is  it  credible  that  any  Presbyterian  body  can  be  found 
willing  to  mutilate  this  noble  testimony?  And  above  all,  one 
that  claims  to  be,  and  I  trust  zs,  a  testifying  Church?  This  great 
principle  of  LAW  tliat  has  undergone  the  scrutiny  and  received 
the  endorsement  of  church  fathers,  of  councils,  of  canons,  of 
schoolmen,  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  Romish  Church,  the  Angli- 
can Church,  and  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Independent  branches 
of  the  Puritan  Churches? 

Above  all,  is  it  credible  that  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States,  a  body  hitherto  so  conservative,  so  zealous  for 
maintaining  the  old  landmarks,  so  proud  of  its  orthodoxy  of  the 
genuine  Westminster  type,  should  take  the  lead  in  this  unhappy 
business?  Dear  brethren  of  our  beloved  Church,  before  this 
wretched  blunder  is  perpetrated,  forgive  an.uninfluential  minister 
of  her  communion  if  he  cries  out  against  the  step.  Alas  !  we 
have  boasted  of  our  orthodoxy.  The  writer  has  quoted  but  too 
often  the  vehement  assertion  of  a  learned  theologian  of  the  North- 
ern Presbyterian  Church,  "The  hope  of  sound  Calvinism  on  this 
continent  is  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church."  Pride  comes 
before  a  fall.  If  the  mutilation  is  effected,  let  our  Assembly  send 
on  to  Dr.  Niemeyer,  or  the  present  editor  of  his  Collectio  Confes-  , 
sionum,  or  else  to  Dr.  Schaff,  for  insertion  in  the  3d  Vol.  of  his 
Creeds  of  Christendom,  a  certified  minute  in  English  and  Latin, 
that  the  above  clause,  after  standing  for  two  centuries  and  a  third, 
has  been  abrogated  by  a  sect  hitherto  noted  for  its  conservatism 
and  orthodoxy,  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America.     Woe  is  me  if  this  day  should  come. 
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XI.  Has  there,  or  has  there  not,  been  dissent  from  this  Church 
doctrine  in  former  ages  ? 

Dr.  Pusey  says,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Queen's  Commis- 
sioners: "There  was  no  doubt  whether  the  degrees  were  forbid- 
den; the  only  question  was,  whether  the  authority  of  the  Church 
replaced  the  Levitical  law,  or  whether  it  was  binding  as  being 
moral."  Thus  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  Scotus  (A.  D.  1301) 
regards  all  prohibitions  except  that  of  the  direct  ascending  and 
descending  line,  parent,  child,  grandchild,  etc.,  to  be  no  part  of 
the  law  of  nature,  but  of  the  Church  only;  he  teaches  that  Christ 
did  not  go  beyond  this  law  of  nature.  "In  the  evangelic  law," 
says  Duns  Scotus,  "there  is  not  found  any  prohibition  by  Christ 
beyond  the  prohibition  of  the  law  of  nature;  nor  did  he  explicit-: 
ly  confirm  the  prohibition-  made  hereon  in  the  Mosaic  law ;  but 
the  Church  made  persons  unlawful,  at  one  time  in  a  remoter  de- 
gree, afterwards  in  the  fourth.  ...  Of  all  affinity,  there  is  no 
reason,  except  the  statutes  of  the  Church,  making  connexions  un- 
lawful." Duns  Scotus  was  not  without  followers,  but  the  great 
body  of  the  authorities  is  against  him.  Observe:  he  did  not 
deny  that  Lev.  xviii.  and  xx.  forbade  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister,  but  that  the  Levitical  law  was  binding  on  Chris- 
tians— which  has  been  answered  some  pages  back. 

XII.  Did  not  the  Romish  Church  (and  the  Greek)  prohibit 
many  degrees  not  prohibited  in  the  Bible  ? 

Answer:  Unquestionably.  But  they  distinguished  between 
what  was  forbidden  by  the  divine  law  and  what  was  forbidden  by 
the  Church's  sole  authority.  Thus  the  followers  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  divided  the  prohibited  degrees  into  three  classes,  viz., 
those  prohibited,  1.  By  the  law  of  nature,  as  parents  and  children. 
2.  By  the  divine  law,  as  in  Lev.  xviii.  3.  By  the  canon  law  of 
the  Church.  The  schoolmen  and  canonists  said  that  the  Pope 
could  dispense  in  the  third  class  with  the  laws  of  the  Church,  but 
not  in  the  two  first,  "because  it  would  be  to  dispense  with  a  law 
not  his  own,  but  another's,  who  expressly  forbids  it."    This  point 

* 

could  be  abundantly  substantiated,  but  it  will  suffice  to  give  the 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  may  be  found  in  Streit- 
wolf's  Collections,  Vol.  I.,  p.  90,  or  in  SchalF's  second  volume 
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Creeds  of  Christendom :  "Si  quis  dixerit  eos  tantum  consanguin- 
itatis  et  affinitatis  gradus  qui  (in)  Levitico  exprimuntur  posse  im- 
pedire  matrimonium  contrahendum,  et  dirimere  contractum;  nee* 
posse  ecclesiam  in  nonnullis  illorum  dispensare,  aut  constituere 
ut  plures  impediant,  et  dirimant,  anathema  sit."  "If  any  man 
shall  have  said  that  those  degrees  only  of  consanguinity  or  affinity 
which  are  expressed  in  Leviticus,  can  hinder  from  contracting  a 
marriage,  or  dissolve  it  when  contracted,  and  that  the  Church 
cannot  dispense  in  some  of  them,  or  ordain  that  more  (degrees) 
shall  hinder  or  dissolve,  let  him  be  anathema."  This  translation 
is  almost  identical  with  Dr.  Schaflf's,  being  a  trifle  closer  to  the 
Latin.  Thus  he  renders  ^^plures"  others,  which  is  perhaps  smoother 
English  than  more  (degrees).  We  prefer  the  more  literal  here. 
In  this  canon  the  Council  of  .Trent  emphasises  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  scriptural  and  the  ecclesiastical  degrees,  and  affirms  the 
right  of  the  Church  to  add  to  the  scriptural  prohibitions,  and  a 
right  to  annul  even  so^ne  of  them. 

This  was  in  Session  xxiv.,  Nov.  11,  1563,  sixty  years  after 
Alexander  de  Borgia  had  given  a  dispensation  to  Emmanuel  to 
marry  another  daughter  of  King  Ferdinand.  The  Romish 
Church  has  never  pretended  that  the  prohibition  of  marriage  with 
a  wife's  sister  wa's  a  mere  ecclesiastical  law.  It  forbade  first 
cousins,  second,  third,  possibly  fourth  cousins  to  marry.  But 
St.  Augustine  distinctly  maintains  that  the  prohibition  in  the 
case  of  first  cousins  even,  is  non-Levitical.  And  so  others  taught. 
So  ill-informed  is  the  assertion  that  the  prohibitions  of  our  Con- 
fession were  a  mere  matter  of  canon  law. 

One  hardly  knows  which  to  be  most  astounded  at,  the  infinite 
daring  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  its  infinite  shrewdness  and  tact. 
It  dares  to  cUim  the  right  to  dispense  with  Grod's  laws,  but  only 
with  so7ne.  Pray,  which  ones  are  dispensable,  most  excellent 
prelates  oecumenical  ?  Did  you  mean  to  shield  Julius  in  his  al- 
lowing Henry  VIII.  to  marry  his  brother's  widow  ?  Or  Borgia, 
in  allowing  the  king  of  Portugal  to  marry  his  wife's  sister  ?  Dr. 
Pusey  thinks  the  former,  because  there  had  recently  been  a  quar- 
rel over  the  Henry  VIII.  case.  Who  can  tell  what  that  nonnullis 
(some)  means  ? 
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•  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  after  affirming  under  anathe- 
ma the  Church's  power  of  dispensation,  it  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  using  this  power  very  rarely  even  in  the  second  degree.     "Let 
a  dispensation  never  be  granted  in  the  second  degree,  except  be- 
tween great  princes  and  for  a  public  cause."     A  fortiori,  then,  ^ 
the  Council   discouraged  (if  it  did  anything)  a  dispensation  to 
marry  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife,   which  is  an  affinity  of  the 
first  degree.     "Fagnan,  'the  most  esteemed  of  the  Italian  canon-  - 
ists,'  regards  these  marriages  as  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent."     He   says  that  this  is  evidently  implied  by  the  ' 
Council's  decrees,  as  just  stated.  In  fact,  only  seven  such  dispensa- 
tions  were  given  in  more  than  a  century;  in  one  of  these  the  first 
wife  fell  dead  on  leaving  the  church;  in  two  others  the  dispensa- 
tion was  given  after  the  marriage  of  the  parties  to  prevent  trouble.  ': 
In  others  still,  something  else  was  the  matter,  and  so  the  practice 
which  Basil  shrank  from  with  horror,  gradually  slid  into  use. 

XIII.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  special  prohibition  of 
marriage  to  a  wife's  sister  during  her  life-time  ?  Does  that  not 
impl^  that  such  a  marriage  would  be  permissible  after  the  death 
of  the  first  wife  ? 

Answer:  1.  An  English  bishop  has  wisely  said,  "The  silence  ' 
of  Scripture  is  inspired."  To  which  it  may  be  added,  the  silence 
is  often  as  hard  to  interpret  as  the  speech.  The  passage  nowhere 
says  that  after  the  first  wife's  death  it  is  lawful  to  marry  h.er  sis- 
ter. In  such  a  case  the  devout  student  of  Holy  Scripture  ought 
to  have  had  a  plain  affirmation,  and  not  a  dubious  implication. 
Details,  too,  are  frequently  difficult  of  interpretation  when  the 
general  principles  involved  are  abundantly  clear.  This  is  true 
of  parables;  and  in  the  interpretation  of  a  parable  how  absurd  it 
would  be  to  insist  on  understanding  some  minor  specification  in 
a  way  which  would  run  counter  to,  or  even  overthrow  the  mani- 
fest intent  of  the  passage  as  a  whole?  A  truly  dangerous  method ! 
So  in  the  interpretation  of  a  law.  For  instance:  in  the  tenth 
commandment  the  wife  is  introduced.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor's  wife.  In  the  fourth  she  is  omitted,  Thou  shalt  not 
do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man  ser- 
vant, nor  thy  maid  servant,  etc.  It  will  be  remembered  by  all 
VOL.  XXXV.,    NO.  2 — 2. 
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Hebraists  that  the  Hebrew  verb  has  both  a  masculine  and  a  fem- 
inine form;  also  the  pronoun  thou  (nSTlb^)    is  masculine.     Both 

T     ~ 

the  verb  and  the  pronoun  are  masculine  in  this  fourth  command- 
ment. Now  it  might  be  asked,  Why  is  the  word  wife  included 
in  the  specifications  of  the  tenth  and  omitted  in  those  of  the 
fourth  ?  Particularly  when  daughter  and  maid-servant  are  men- 
tioned ?  Imagine  a  man's  seriously  requiring  his  wife  to  work 
all  day  Sunday  on  the  strength  of  this  omission !  And  demand- 
ing of  her  a  satisfactory  reason  why  the  wife's  name  was  omitted 
in  the  fourth  commandment  before  he  shall  excuse  her  from  toil 
on  that  day ! 

Whether  we  can  or  cannot  explain  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
to  a  wife's  sister  during  her  life-time  to  our  own  or  other  people's 
satisfaction,  is  a  secondary  question.  Surely  no  explanation  can 
be  right  that  brings  this  clause  into  flat  contradiction  to  other 
requirements  of  the  law.  One  reason  for  the  specification  may 
have  been  the  fact,  recorded  in  Genesis,  that  Jacob  had  married 
two  sisters.  If  you  will  marry  two  wives,  do  not  take  sisters. 
Again,  the  temptation  to  marry  a  wife's  sister,  while  not  so  com- 
mon in  the  Oriental  family  circle  as  in  ours  of  the  present  day  in 
Europe  and  America,  was  more  frequent  than  that  of  marrying 
entirely  outside  of  the  family.  Jealousies,  strifes,  animosities  be- 
fore as  well  as  after  the  new  alliance,  were  likely  to  spring  up, 
and  the  purity  of  domestic  intercourse  to  be  endangered.  There- 
fore never  marry  your  wife's  sister  at  all,  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  least  of  all,  during  her  life-time,  to  vex  her,  to  uncover 
her  sister's  nakedness  beside  her. 

(2)  An  illustration  may  set  this  in  a  clearer  light.  The  writer 
once  heard  it  said,  in  a  debate  on  secret  societies,  that  the  Free 
Masons  bound  their  members  never  to  violate  the  person  of  a  Free 
Mason's  wife  or  sister.  The  inference  drawn,  or  strongly  hinted 
at,  was  that  this  fraternity  did  not  disapprove  of  unchastity  to- 
ward the  wives  of  other  men,  not  Masons.  Now,  whether  the 
premise  were  true  or  not,  does  not  matter.  As  an  inference,  it 
was  most  unjust  and  most  illogical.  Any  of  the  ordinary  Mason- 
ic manuals  for  sale  in  the  bookstores  would  correct  the  mistake. 
What  would  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
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their  two  patron  saints,  say  to  such  a  charge  ?  That  it  is  simply 
preposterous.  "Every  well  governed  lodge  is  furnished  with  the 
IToly  Bihle^  the  square^  and  the  compass  ;  the  Bible  points  out  the 
path  that  leads  to  happiness,  and  is  dedicated  to  Q-od;  the  square 
teaches  us  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  the  principles  of  morality 
and  virtue,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Master  ;  the  compass  teaches  us 
to  limit  our  desires  in  every  station,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  craft.'' 
(Webb's  "Free  Mason's  Monitor.")  This  is  set  forth  in  the  very 
first  degree.  In  the  charge  at  initiation  into  this  first  degree, 
the  Entered  Apprentice  is  directed  to  esteem  God  as  the  chief 
good,  and  to  follow  the  golden  rule  in  dealing  with  his  neighbor. 
"The  all-seeing  eye  of  God  .  .  .  pervades  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  human  heart;"  which  might  have  been  said  by  good  old 
Bishop  Ken.  In  a  word,  numberless  teachings  by  word  and  by 
symbol,  confute  the  charge  of  any  connivance  at  lewdness.  But 
since  fellow  Masons  are  required  to  nurse  sick  members,  and  to 
sit  up  with  them  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  if  Masonry  does  noty 
Masonry  ought  to  throw  around  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
brotherhood  a  sacredness  similar  to  that  with  which  our  Creator 
has  girded  about  the  family  circle.  So  that  its  teaching  would  be 
like  this :  Be  pure  to  all ;  but  especially  be  on  your  guard,  on 
your  honor,  on  your  conscience,  toward  those  to  whom  your  rela- 
tions mav  be  most  intimate  and  confidential.  I  am  informed  that 
the  Odd  Fellows  have  a  similar  injunction.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
(3)  As  we  have  largely  shown,  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
immense  majority  of  students  of  the  Bible  in  all  the  leading  com- 
munions has,  until  perhaps  these  last  days,  uniformly  been  that 
Leviticus  included  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  in  the  prohibited 
degrees.  Even  the  handful  of  Scotists  held  this,  while  they  de- 
nied that  the  Levitical  law  was  binding  on  Christians.  Only  an 
unwarranted  inference  makes  it  an  exceptional  case.  Prof  Bush 
pronounces  it  "a  gross /ion  sequitur.  The  expression  'in  her  life- 
time '  is  too  slight  to  be  allowed  to  vacate  the  force  of  all  the  con- 
siderations which  we  have  before  adduced  in  proof  of  the  implied 
prohibitions  contained  in  the  preceding  verses."  Dr.  Hodge 
says  "the  inference  ...  is  very  precarious."  Then  let  us  hold 
fast  to  the  steadfast  faith  of  the  Church  against  all  precarious 
novelties. 
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(4)  Prof.   Bush  says  that  "the  whole  law  concerning  incest 
closes  with  the  17th  verse.     The  prohibition  in  the  18th  respects 
altogether  another  subject,  and  is  as  distinct  from  incest  as  any  of 
the  other  crimes  mentioned  and  forbidden  in  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  chapter.     It  might  indeed  appear  from  the  use  of  the  word 
'neither'  at  the    commencement  of    the  verse   that  it  was  in- 
timately connected  with  the  foregoing.     But  this  rendering  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  original.     It  is  the  simple  particle  -^  and  which 
we  find  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  is  precisely  the  same  word  which, 
in  the  three  subsequent  verses,  is  translated  respectively  'also,' 
'moreover,'   and  'and,'  and    the    usual    paragraph    distinction 
might  very  properly  have  been  introduced  here."    (Every  chap- 
ter of  Leviticus  but  two  begins  w^ith  "and."  The  7th  with  "like- 
wise," which  also  is  ■),  and^  in  the  Hebrew.)  So,  too.  Dr.  Hodge: 
< 'All  that  the  passage  teaches  is  that  if  a  man  chooses  to  have  two 
wives  at  the  same  time,  which  the  law  allowed,  they  must  not  be 
sisters ;  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  it  would  bring  the  sisters 
into  a  false  relation  to  each  other.     This  leaves  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  marrying  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife  just  where 
it  was.     This  verse  has  no  direct  bearing  on  that  subject." 

XIV.  It  was  intimated  near  the  beginning  of  this  article  that 
the  writer  would  discuss  the  second  general  interpretation  of 
Lev.  xviii.  18,  which  construes  it  as  a  direct  prohibition  of 
polygamy.  We  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  in  the  Landis 
Library  a  copy  of  S.  E.  Dwight's  now  rare  little  volume,  "The 
Hebrew  Wife."  Prof  Bush  styles  him  Rev.  S.  E.  D.,  but  he 
subscribes  himself  at  the  end  of  his  preface,  "A  Lawyer."  An 
able  one  he  must  have  been,  for  he  advocates  thie  cause  of  Old 
Testament  monogamy  with  great  power.  In  fact,  at  times  he 
seems  almost  unanswerable.  Then,  too,  he  is  supported  by  Tur- 
rettine,  briefly  indeed,  but  very  decidedly.^     But  this  article  has 

^  The  following  is  the  translation  in  Junius  and  Tremellius'  noted 
Latin  Bible,  referred  to  by  g^everal  writers  :  ''Item  mulierem  unam  ad 
alteram  ne  assumito :  angustia  affecturus  banc,  retegendo  turpitudinein 
illius  ductae  super  hanc  in  viti  ipsius."  (Hanover,  A.  D.  1624.  Like- 
wise, do  not  take  one  woman  to  another,  to  affect  her  with  anguish  by 
uncovering  the  nakedness  of  the  former  brought  upon  the  latter  in  her 
life. 
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spun  out  to  such  a  length— notwithstanding  the  omission  of  much 
matter  which  we  would  fain  have  introduced — that  we  cannot 
enter  into  the  discussion  now.  We  merely  state  that  at  present 
we  incline  to  our  long  held  opinion,  that  polygamy  was  tolerated 
by  the  Almighty  in  Old  Testament  times ;  but  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  there  is  much  force  in  the  argument  adduced  foj*  the  con- 
trary opinion.  "Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife;'' 
singular  number.  This  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Dwight ; 
it  is  not  at  all  favorable  to  polygamy. 

But  as  to  our  present  discussion,  suppose  that  polygamy  was 
forbidden  by  the  Old  Testament  throughout,  and  that  Lev.  xviii. 
18  means,  Thou  shalt  not  have  two  wives  at  the  same  time.  Then 
the  inference,  against  which  we  have  been  contending,  utterly 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  sacred  writer  is  not  treating  of  a  wife's 
sister  at  all.  "  One  woman  (or  wife)  to  another ;"  not  "a  wife  to 
her  sister."  If  this  was  what  Moses  intended,  the  inference 
vanishes  in  the  air. 

XV.  A  respected  brother  told  us  not  long  ago  that  he  was 
once  travelling  in  a  private  conveyance  with  Dr.  Nathan  L.  Rice, 
and  they  discussed  this  question  by  the  way.  Dr.  Rjce  warmly 
maintained  the  view  advocated  in  this  article.  At  last  his  com- 
panion said  to  him :  "  We  are  going  to  dine  to-day  with  a  Pres- 
byterian elder,  who  has  married  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  Now 
would  you  go  to  his  house  and  accept  his  hospitality  if  he  had 
married  his  own  sister?  And  Dr.  Rice  was  silent!"  Dr. 
Rice  surely  needed  not  to  be  silent.  There  are  degrees  of  im- 
propriety in  human  actions.  No  one  would  like  to  go  and  dine 
on  social  terms  with  a  man  just  out  of  the  penitentiary,  where  he 
had  been  confined  for  a  term  of  years  for  grand  larceny,  embez- 
zlement, or  burglary.  But  if  we  are  never  to  dine  with  a  man 
who  has  ever  driven  a  sharp  bargain,  or  asked  or  received  more 
for  a  piece  of  property  than  he  conscientiously  thought  it  was 
worth,  or  pleaded  usurious  interest  on  a  note,  or  bought  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  for  less  than  he  believed  to  be  its  value, 
or  taken  all  the  law  allowed  him,  when  it  allowed  more  than  was 
just,  our  dining  list  will  have  to  be  curtailed.  And  if  we  are  never 
to  dine  with  any  man  who  daily  sins  against  God,  we  shall  never 
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dine  out  at  all,  and  nobody  can  ever  dine  with  us.  But  does  any 
one  propose,  therefore,  that  we  shall  obliterate  the  answer  to  Q. 
142  in  the  Larger  Catechism,  "  What  sins  are  forbidden  in  the 
eighth  commandment  ?"  - 

We  should  not  judge  harshly  of  laymen  who  have  not  thor- 
oughly examined  the  subject,  and  who  are  told,  alas !  it  may  be 
by  authorised  teachers  of  the  word,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  for- 
bid this  kind  of  unionJ  All  such  persons,  too,  may  take  what 
comfort  they  can  get  out  of  the  well  known  fact  that  the  Tal- 
mudic  party,  far  the  most  numerous  sect  or  school  of  the  Jews, 
allow  this  marriage.  Yet  the  strict  constructionists,  the  Karaites, 
forbid  it.  The  Talmud  is  the  body  of  Jewish  tradition  (the 
Mishna),  and  the  commentaries  thereon  (the  Gemaras).  Our 
Saviour  said:  "Full  well  do  ye  reject  the  commandment  of  God, 
that  ye  may  keep  your  own  tradition.  Laying  aside  the  com- 
mandment of  God,  ye  hold  the  tradition  of  men."  This  very 
mass  of  tradition  was  in  existence  and  in  high  esteem  among  the 
Pharisees  in  our  Saviour's  time,  though  the  Mishna  was  not  for- 
mally completed  by  Rabbi  Jehuda  until  toward  the  close  of  the 
second  century.  If  this  gives  any  aid  and  comfort  to  the  opposers 
of  almost  the  whole  Christian  Church,  let  them  have  it.  Another 
lamentable  encouragement  has  been  found  in  the  civil  laws.  We 
live  in  the  day  and  (we  blush  to  say  it !)  the  land  of  divorces. 
Whom  God  hath  joined  together  man  now  puts  asunder.  The 
same  general  laxity  might  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  the  civil 
law  of  incest.  It  is  notorious  that  such  laxity  does  exist  in  the 
laws  of  our  States  ;  and  this  will,  though  it  should  not,  aifect  the 
judgments  and  the  conduct  of  Christian  people.  Let  all  these 
circumstances  mitigate  our  condemnation  as  much  as  they  ought ; 
but  let  them  not  determine  our  organic  law.^ 

^For  instancfe,  from  the  Synopsis  Criticorum  Sacrorum  :  Fao;iu8  saya  : 
"The  sense,  therefore,  is,  do  not  take  any  woman  for  a  wife  to;];ether  with 
her  sister  to  afflict  her  by  lyin<>;  with  her  sister,  she,  the  sister  of  (thy) 
wife,  bein/];  present  or  alive  ;  for  the  sister  of  a  dead  wife  it  was  law- 
ful to  marry.  As  if  he  had  said,  D6<Biot  take  two  sisters  at  the  same 
time  (simul)  for  wives.  The  wifebein^  dead,  however,  you  will  be  able 
to  take  her  sister."     Vatabl-us  agrees  with  this. 

*  Perhaps  the  following  incident  may  throw  some  additional  light  on 
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XVII.  To  remove  this  passage  from  our  Confession  will  be  to 
open  a  flood-gate  that  we  may  never  be  able  to  close.  The  first 
step  is  to  license  intermarriage  with  a  wife's  sister ;  the  next,  in- 
termarriage with  a  niece.  Why  not  ?  It  is'  so 'often  said  that  a 
wife's  sister  is  the  very  woman  to  put  as  a  step-mother  over  one's 
motherless  children.  Now  the  same  argument  has  been  actually 
employed  to  recommend  marriage  with  one's  niece.  Who  will  be 
kinder  to  a  sister's  defenceless  child  than  her  dear  uncle?  Mar- 
riages of  this  sort,  it  is  stated,  are  very  common  in  some  parts  of 
Germany.     Ah  !  whither  do  we  tend  ? 

Is  it  the  special  r6le  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  to 
open  this  gate  ?  Is  this  our  mission  ?  Have  we  "come  to  the 
kingdom"  for  such  miserable  work  as  this?  In  the  years  before 
the  war  the  orthodox  men  of  the  North  felt  that  they  could 
always  trust  in  the  genuine  Presbyterianism  of  the  Old  School 
Presbyteries  and  Synods  of  the  South,  while  the  advocates 
of  a  modified  Calvinism  stigmatised  us  as  "the  most  straitest 
sect"  of  Augustinians.  Out  of  the  bosom  of  our  Church  sprang 
such  theologians  as  John  H.  Rice,  Baxter,  and  Speece,  Nathan 

this  part  of  the  subject:   In  1836  Dr.  Wm,  B.  Spra}r;ue  visited  Berlin  and 
saw  a  good  deal  of  Neander.     In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Neander  ■ 
said  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Kin^  of  Germany  was  a  truly  pious  man. 
''I  expressed  some  astonishment  at  that,  from  havinoj  seen  it  stated  in  a 
French  newspaper  that  I  had  taken  up,  that  he  attended  the  theatre  on 
the  Sabbath.     *  But,'  says, Neander,  '  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  same 
views  of  the  Sabbath  are  not  entertained  in  Germany  as  in  England  and 
America.     I  do  not  entertain  the  same  myself.'     I  replied  that  I  was 
aware  of  that;  but  that  I  did  not  suppose  that  those  who  professed  to  be 
evangelical  Christians   would   attend  the  theatre  on  the  Sabbath.     To 
which  he  replied,  "I  would  not  go  to  the  theatre   any  day  of  the  week  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  that  I  would  do  at  any  time,  that  I  would  not  do  on 
Sunday,  if  convenience  required  it.'  "     So  far,  Dr.  Sprague.    Now  we  all 
admire  the  great  Church  historian,  Neander,  so  learned,  so  philosophical, 
so  humble,  so  generous.     But  are  we  ready  to  expunge  from  our  Confes- 
sion what  it  says  concerning  the  Christian  Sabbath  ?     Yet  the  Lutheran 
and  most  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  are  a 
much  better  paternity  for  a  church  doctrine  or   usage  than   Alexander 
Borgia;  and  their  arguments,  though  wholly  unsatisfactory  to  us  on  the 
Sabbath  question,  are  weighty  when  compared  with  any  we  have  seen  ad- 
duced for  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister. 
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L.  Rice,  Breckinridge,  and  Thornwell,  with  other  good  men  and 
true.  Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth  ;  the  faithful  fail 
from  among  the  children  of  men.  Our  Southern  Church  has  been 
a  separate  organisation  for  less  than  twenty-five  years.  Can  we 
not  stand  alone  for  one-quarter  of  a  century ,^  and  without  tinker- 
ing at  the  Confession  of  Faith?  Grand  old  symbol  !  May  some 
humble  members  of  our  communion  be  gathered  to  their  fathers 
in  peace  ere  thy  hallowed  doctrines  are  set  aside  by  her  sons ! 
And  may  a  communicant  of  full  forty  years  standing,  to  whom 
the  honor  of  his  Church  is  very  'dear,  be  pardoned,  if  what  was 
begun  as  a  brief,  has  expanded  into  argument,  or  warmed  into 
expostulation. 

The  subject  might  be  discussed  to  much  greater  length  if  need 
were  ;  and  it  would  give  the  writer  pleasure  to  quote  largely  from 
the  able  argument  of  Edward  Badelay,  Esq.,  in  the  case  of  The 
Queen  vs.  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
June  15th,  1847.  The  following  points  and  facts  may  interest 
readers  of  this  article.  Long  before  the  Canon  Law  found  its 
way  into  England  the  marriage  under  discussion  was  positively 
prohibited,  as  by  a  Canon  of  King  Ethelred,  "a  Statute  or  a 
Canon  among  the  laws  of  Canute,"  by  a  canon  submitted  to  (and 
accepted  by)  his  English  clergy,  by  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York, 
by  the  Council  of  Oenham  A.  D.  1099,  by  the  Council  of  Lon- 
don in  the  time  of  Lanfranc  and  William  the  Conqueror,  by  a 
Council  at  Westminster  in  the  time  of  Henry  L,  by  the  Consti- 
tutions of  Salisbury,  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Stephen  Lang- 
ton,  by  the  Constitutions  of  Richard,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  by 
the  Constitutions  of  the  time  of  Henry  IIL 

In  fact,  the  writer  of  this  article  does  not  happen  to  know  of 
any  Council  of  the  Christian  Church,  on  any  continent,  or  in  any 
age,  that  has  ever  upheld  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 
If  the  General  Assembly  of  our  Church  should  uphold  this 
marriage,  it  will  be,  of  all  Church  Councils,  oecumenical  or  pro- 
vincial, orthodox. or  heretical,  the  first  to  do  so,  to  the  confusion 
and  sorrow  of  some  that  greatly  love  that  honored  branch  of  the 
Church  universal.  It  is  true  that  scattered  individuals  have  main- 
tained the  lawfulness  of  the  union  ;  but  look  at  some  names  on 
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the  other  side,  such  as  John  de  Burgh,  Professor  of  Theology, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  Bishop  Jewell, 
most  fully  and  argumentatively ;  David  Paraeus,  the  distinguished 
Professor  at  Heidelberg ;  Lord  Coke,  and  other  eminent  Judges ; 
the  profound  Hebraist  and  Orientalist,  Dr.  John  Gill,  and  the 
learned  Dr.  Hammond;  High-church  Pusey  and  Presbyterian 
Bonar  ;  besides  the  great  scholars  of  the  Westminster  Assembly — 
that  Assembly,  too,  agreeing  with  all  other  Councils  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  so  far  as  we  know.  Such  things  "must  give  us 
pause."  ^  '       .  L.  G.  Barbour. 
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THE  ]SABBATH.i 


I.    THE  ORIGINAL  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  SABBATH  LAW. 


"Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished  and  all  the  host 
of  them.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  be 
had  made,  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work 
which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and 
sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work 
which  God  created  and  made."  Gen.  ii.  1-3.^  Here  are  three 
facts  with  their  logical  and  moral  connexion : 

^This  article  was  the  basis  of  a  sermon  preached  before  Fayetteville 
Presbytery  by  the  Rev.  K.  M.  Mclntyre,  and  is  published  at  its  request. 

[Eds.  S.  p.  Review. 

'  The  textual  theme  of  this  passage  is  the  seventh  day.  As  a  sermon  de- 
velops the  truth  contained  in  a  particular  passa^iie  of  Scripture,  giving  the 
sense  and  causing  the  people  to  understand  it,  therefore  what  now  devolves 
upon  the  preacher,  in  reference  to  this  passage  of  Scripture,  is  to  cause 
the  people  to  understand  what  it  is  that  God  says,  in  this  passage,  con- 
cerning the  seventh  day.  • 

What  is  said  of  the  creation  is  by  way  of  introducing  the  subject  of 
the  seventh  day,  and  of  indicating  the  connexion  of  the  seventh  day  "with 
the  fact  of  the  creation.  ' 

One  thing  that  is  said  is  that  "God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sancti- 
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First  fact:  God  finished  the  work  of  creationja six  days. 
Second  fact:  God  rested  the  seventh  day. 
Third  fact :   God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it  as  a 
day  of  rest  for  man. 


I 


fied  it."     The  development  of  the  truth  contained  in  this  statement  would 


develop  : 

I.  The  original  institution  of  the  Sabbath  law. 

Another  thin^  that  is  said  is  that  "God  rested  the  seventh  day  .  .  .  and 
blessed  the  peventh  day  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  he  had 
restedy  The  development  of  the  truth  contained  in  this  statement  would 
develop  : 

II.  The  nature  of  the  rest  required  by  the  Sabbath  law.  For  the  state- 
ment is  to  thecflfoct  that  the  sanctifyin^if  of  the  seventh  day  was  a  wettin;; 
of  it  apart  unto  rest^  and   tke  rest  of  which  God's  was  the  example  and 

standard. 

Another  thin<]f  that  is  said  is  that  "Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
finished  .  .  .  and  on  the  seventh  day  God  .  .  .  rested,  and  blessed  the 
seventh  day  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested."  The 
development  of  the  truth  contained  in  this  statement  would  develop  these 
two  points:  First — 

III.  The  perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath  law. 

For  one  point  in  the  sifl^nificance  of  the  connexion  of  the  Sabbath  law 
with  the  fact  of  the  creation  is,  that  since  the  Sabbath  law  and  the  fact  of 
the  creation  are  lo«^ically  and  morally  connected,  and  since  the  fact  of 
the  creation  is  a  permanent  factor  in  man's  religion,  therefore  the  Sab- 
bath law  is  a  permanent  institution. 

The  development  of  this  statement  would  develop,  second — 

IV.  The  place  of  the  Sabbath  law  in  God's  moral  government. 

For  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  seventh  day,  as  first  instituted,  is 
connected  with  the  fact  of  the  creation,  the  first  day,  as  now  sacred  instead 
of  the  seventh,  is  connected  with  the  fact  of  the  redemption.  And  the 
change,  in  reference  to  redemption,  is  suggested  (0.  T.  Scriptures,  ger- 
minal) by  the  fact  that  what  was  to  God  the  seventh  day  was  to  man  the 
first  day,  thus  pointing  to  another  work  to  be  done  by  God  and  man 
united,  the  significance  of  which  work  was  also  to  be  included  in  the 
sacred  day,  which  day,  in  order  to  show  that  it  includes  the  significance 
of  this  united  work,  is  changed  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  But  these 
two  facts — the  creation  and  the  redemption — determine  man's  religion, 
and  since  the  Sabbath  sums  up  the  religion  of  both  these  facts  together, 
therefore  the  Sabbath  law  sums  up  man's  religion  (this  is  the  place  of 
the  Sabbath  law  in  God's  moral  government),  and  the  rejection  of  the 
Sabbath  is  atheism.  Then  it  only  remains  to  enforce  upon  the  conscience — 

V.  The  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath  obligation. 
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Logical  and  moral  connexion  of  these  facts :  Because  God 
finished  the  work  of  creation  in  six  days,  therefore  he  rested  the 
seventh  day.  . 

Because  God  finished  the  work  of  creation  in  six  days  and 
therefore  rested  the  seventh,  therefore  God  blessed  the  seventh 
day  as  a  day  of  analogous  rest  for  man. 

Illustrative  proof  of  this  connexion  of  these  facts:  Let  it  be 
admitted  that  God's  rest  of  the  seventh  day  consisted  in  his  com- 
placent recognition  of  his  own  moral  excellence  manifested  in  his 
•work  of  creation.  Then,  since  the  principle  of  moral  rectitude 
requires  this  recognition,  therefore  God's  rest,  this  recognition  is 
a  logical  and  moral  necessity.  That  is,  moral  rectitude  would  not 
have  been  complete  in  God  without  this  recognition.  Hence, 
because  God  finished  the  work  of  creation  in  six  days,  therefore 
he  rested  the  seventh — occupied  himself  the  seventh  in  the  com- 
placent recognition  of  it.  And  since  the  principle  of  moral  recti- 
tude in  God  is  the  standard  of  moral  rectitude  for  man,  therefore 
the  observance  of  this  rest  is  a  logical  and  moral  necessity  for 
man.  Hence,  because  God  finished  the  work  of  creation  in  six 
and  rested  the  seventh,  therefore  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and 
sanctified  it  as  a  day  of  analogous  rest  for  man. 

This  sanctifying  and  setting  apart,  at  the  creation  by  the  Cre-» 
ator,  of  the  seventh  day,  as  a  day  sacred  to  God,  and  a  blessing 
to  man,  is  a  distinct  divine  enactment  and  divine  announcement 
of  a  divine  law  for  man,  binding  him,  as  man,  religiously  to  ob- 
serve it  as  a  day  of  religious  rest,  after  the  example  of  God.  The 
Sabbath,  therefore,  is  a  divine  institution  and  is  distinguished  as 
the  first  institution  that  God  gave  to  man,  and  man's  first  day  on 
earth  was  spent  in  observance  of  it. 

It  is  significant  in  this  connexion  that,  reckoning  from  the 
beginning  of  the  creation,  this  consecrated  day  was  to  God  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  yet  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of 
man's  existence  in  the  world,  it  was  to  man  most  naturall}'^  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  In  this  double  reckoning,  the  one  point- 
ing to  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath,  the  other  suggesting  the 
first  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath — in  this  we  may  see,  in  the 
original  institution  of  this  ordinance,   a  kind  of  foreshadow^ing  of 
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another  and  greater  work  than  that  of  the  creation,  in  recognition 
of  which  God  and  man  shall  unite  in  fixing  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  the  day  of  religious  rest  in  honor  of  both  works.  This 
greater  work  of  God,  in  union  with  man,  has  been  finished,  and, 
in  recognition  of  it  also  as  very  good,  the  day  of  holy  rest  has 
been  changed,  and,  by  the  example  of  the  apostles,  fixed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  So  that  as  in  the  original  institution  of  it, 
the  Sabbath,  as  a  religious  ordinance,  had  its  special  significance 
in  reference  to  the  work  of  creation,  so  in  the  change  of  the  day, 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  it  has  its  special 
significance  in  reference  to  the  work  of  redemption.  Thus  the 
Sabbath  law  has  its  origin  in  relation  to  the  two  great  facts  which 
determine  man's  religion,  viz.,  the  creation  and  the  redemption.^ 
Whoever  can  see  the  true  origin  of  the  Sabbath  law,  and  the  true 
religious  significance  implied  in  the  observance  of  it,  cannot  fail 
to  feel  the  obligation  to  observe  it  to  be  preeminently  sacred — to 
observe  it,  not  as  a  condition  of  life,  but  as  a  manifestation  of  life 
in  union  and  communion  with  God. 


ir.    THE  NATURE  OF  THE  REST  REQUIRED  BY  THE    SABBATH    LAW. 

God  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  therefore  it  is  appointed  to  be 
a  day  of  like  rest  for  man.  What  God  did  on  the  seventh  day  is. 
the  reason  for  what  man  is  required  to  do;  is  the  example  and 
standard  of  what  mean  is  required  to  do.  The  nature  of  God's 
rest  of  the  seventh  day,  then,  determines  the  nature  of  man's  rest. 
God's  rest  of  the  seventh  day  includes  or  consists  of  two  elements, 
a  negative  and  an  active:  the  negative  consisting  of  his  ceasing 
from  the  work  of  creation  on  the  seventh  day ;  and  the  active  con- 

^  We  say  in  reference  to  the  redemption,  as  well  as  to  the  creation,  for 
man  cannot  be  proj)erly  said  to  have  entered  upon  his  career  and  destiny 
until  these  four  facts  have  03curred :  1st,  The  creation,  with  which  the 
Sabbatli  is  originally  connected.  2d,  The  covenant,  with  which  marriage 
was  originally  connected,  3d,  The  fall,  an  outcome  of  the  covenant. 
4th,  The  redemption,  (or  tjie  appointment  of  Christ  to  the  federal  head- 
ship of  the  covenant,)  the  outcome  of  the  covenant  after  the  fall.  These 
four  facts  resolve  themselves  into  two,  properly  :  the  creation  and  the 
covenant.  But  since  the  redemption  is  the  final  outcome  of  the  covenant, 
we  generally  speak  of  what  is  involved  in  the  covenant  fiict  as  the  re- 
demption. 
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sisting  of  his  complacent  recognition  of  his  own  glory  manifested 
in  his  work. 

As  to  the  active  element  of  God's  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  not  an  entire  ceasing  of  all  exercise  of  his 
divine  energies  and  attributes.  Such  an  absolute  repose,  in  total 
inactivity,  is  as  foreign  to  the  scripture  idea  of  rest  as  the  oppo- 
site idea  of  laborious  work,  which  taxes  the  utmost  energies  to 
absolute  exhaustion.  A  mere  inactive  repose  is  at  best  a  mere 
negative  state.  But  the  eternal  and  perpetual  blessedness  of  God 
is  positive,  consisting  in  the  exercise  of  the  divine  powers  in  a 
way  constituting  divine  holiness  and  divine  blessedness.  The 
key  to  the  nature  of  this  divine  exercise,  which  constituted  the 
active  element  of  God's  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  is  furnished  by 
the  significant  refrain  that  closes  up  each  successive  work  of  the 
six  days — ''and  God  saw  that  it  was  good."  Finally,  "and  God 
saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  veri/  good.'' 
The  idea  is,  that  there  was  an  interval  between  each  successive 
day's  work,  in  which  interval  God  recognised  his  work  of  that 
day  as  good.  And  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day  was  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  whole  as  very  good.  This  was  the  exercise  which  con- 
stituted the  active  element  of  God's  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  viz., 
looking  upon,  contemplating  his  work  of  creation,*  and  recognis- 
ing therein,  with  complacency  and  delight,  the  manifestations  of 
his  own  infinite  excellency. 

God's  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  therefore,  was  a  particular  kind 
of  employment.  It  is  his  delight  in  his  own  moral  excellence, 
and  in  the  manifestations  thereof,  that  completes  our  idea  of  the 
divine  holiness,  and  at  the  same  time  constitutes  our  idea  of  the 
divine  blessedness.  This  state  of  holy  blessedness  is  the  scrip- 
ture idea  of  a  state  of  rest — that  is,  of  religious  rest,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  which  we  sometimes  speak,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  recuperation  of  exhausted  powers.  God's  rest 
of  the  seventh  day,  therefore,  was  not  a  mere  inactive  repose,  but 
a  particular  kind  of  employment,  in  which  he  was  divinely  holy 
and  divinely  blessed.  So  the  rest  which  the  Sabbath  law  requires 
of  us  is  not  a  mere  inactive  repose,  throwing  away  the  sacred 
hours  in  mere  indolence,  indulging  in   late  hours  on  Sabbath 
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morning,  and  in  lazy  drowsiness  in  the  afternoon.  Instead  of 
this,  the  rest  which  the  Sabbath  law  requires  of  us  is  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  employment.  It  provides  for  the  free  and  unre- 
strained exercise  of  our  religious  nature,  in  sacred  seclusion  from 
the  cumbering  cares  and  pleasures  of  the  world.  "To-day  with 
pleasure  Christians  meet  to  pray  and  read  God's  word."  Read- 
ing God's  word,  meditating  upon  what  he  has  done  for  us,  in 
creation  and  providence,  and  hearing  what  he  has  to  say  to  us 
in  his  word  and  ordinances,  and  expressing  back  to  him  in  prayer 
and  hymns  of  praise  what  we  have  to  say  to  God — this  is  the  sta- 
ple employment  of  the  sacred  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath.  And 
whoever  will  thus  observe  God's  holy  Sabbath  cannot  fail  to  find 
in  his  own  experience  that  the  Sabbath  is  "the  best  of  all  the 
seven."  Accordingly  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day  has  always 
been  held  forth  to  man  as  a  type  and  pledge  of  a  "Sabbath  that 
ne'er  shall  end."  Not  only  to  man  fallen,  but  before  the  fall, 
and  before  any  covenant  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  man, 
the  Sabbath  has  always  been,  under  all  dispensations,  God's  typ- 
ical pledge  of  a  higher  state  of  blessedness  and  well-being  than  it 
has  ever  been  the  lot  of  man  to  experience  in  this  world.  It  is 
an  earnest  and  pledge  of  the  summing  up  of  what  all  the  glory 
and  blessedness  of  all  God's  works  will  be  at  the  last.  It  has 
thus  always  been  competent  for  man  to  sing  those  significant 

words: 

"This  world  is  not  my  home." 

The  setting  apart  to  Adam  and  Eve  of  one  whole  day  in  seven  to 
be  observed  by  them  as  a  day  of  sacred  rest,  doubtless  taught  them 
to  sing  this  song  and  to  look  forward  to  a  higher  state  of  well- 
being  than  that  in  which  they  had  been  created,  innocent  and 
upright  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  The  very  existence  of  a  Sab- 
bath ordinance  at  all  teaches  man  to  look  upon  this  world,  with 
its  temporal  employments  and  trials,  as  a  school  of  training  for  a 
higher  state.  And  the  fac<t  that  God  himself  should  lay  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Sabbath  rest,  teaches  us  to  expect  that  the  essential 
elements  of  the  blessedness  of  that  higher  state  should  be,  in 
measure,  for  man,  the  creature  in  his  own  image,  the  elements 
which  constituted  the  divine  rest  of  the  seventh  day. 
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As  the  negative  element  of  God's  rest  of  the  seventh  day  con- 
sisted in  ceasing  from  his  creating  work,  so  the  negative  element 
of  man's  rest  consists  in  ceasing  from  all  worldly  employments 
and  amusements,  and  this  not  to  recover  strength  from  the  six 
days  of  this  world's  worldly  work.  To  suppose  this  would  be  to 
suppose  that  the  great  object  to  be  realised  from  the  Sabbath  is 
the  work  of  the  six  days  and  not  the  rest  of  the  seventh.  That 
is,  that  the  rest  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  an  end  in  itself. 
Whereas  the  Scripture  idea  is  just  the  reverse  of  this,  viz.,  that 
the  highest  perfection  of  our  well-being  is  realised  in  the  rest  of 
which  the  Sabbath  is  the  type  and  pledge.  And  during  our  pu- 
pilage in  this  state  of  training  and  discipline  for  a  higher  state, 
the  seventh  day  intervenes  as  a  constant  reminder  of  our  higher 
destiny,  and  as  a  constant  realisation  for  us,  in  foretaste,  of 
the  blessedness  of  that  destiny.  We  thus,  every  seventh  day, 
gather  up,  as  it  were,  the  fruits — the  results — of  the  six  days' 
training  and  discipline,  until  training  shall  give  place  to  perfec- 
tion and  earnest  to  fruition.  In  this  view  our  rest  bears  some 
analogy  to  God's. rest,  which  is  given  as  the  reason  and  example 
of  ours.  His  r0st  was  not  to  recover  strength  from  the  weari- 
ness of  the  six  days  work  of  creation,  neither  is  ours  in  order  to- 
recover  from  the  weariness  of  the  previous  six  days  of  worldly 
work,  and  so  be  prepared  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  next  six  days 
with  renewed  strength.  The  rest  is  itself  the  end  reached.  It 
is  a  low  and  degrading  view  of  the  Sabbath  to  represent  it  as  a 
means  of  recovering  strength  to  do  more  work.  In  this  low  view 
it  is  sometimes  stated  that  we  can  do  more  work  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  a  life-time  by  resting  every  seventh  day.  This  is  stat- 
ing what  is,  no  doubt,  literally  true,  and  the  fact  shows  how  deep 
and  thorough  is  the  foundation  in  our  nature  for  the  Sabbath  law. 
But  to  urge  this  as  a  leading  reason  and  motive  for  observing  the 
Sabbath  is  simply  religious  utilitarianism.  This  law  of  God's 
natural  providence,  whereby  we  can  do  more  work  by  resting 
every  seventh  day,  applies  to  only  one  element  of  the  Sabbath 
rest,  viz.,  the  negative — ceasing  from  worldly  employments. 
This  part  of  the  Sabbath  rest  may  be  observed  to  the  entire  neg- 
lect of  the  active  element — the   actual  engagement  in  religious 
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employments.  It  is  this  negative  element  of  the  rest,  which,  by 
itself,  may  be  merely  secular,  it  is  this  that  brings  the  Sabbath 
law  especially  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  sanction,  and 
this  element  of  the  Sabbath  rest  must  needs  be  respected  by  the 
civil  authorities  in  order  that  the  day  may  be  observed  as  a  reli- 
gious rest  by  God's  people.  In  this  sense  the  negative  element 
is  a  means  to  the  religious  element.  Worldly  rest  is  necessary 
in  order  that  there  may  be  religious  rest.  "It  is  urged  that  as 
there  is  in  the  United  States  an  entire  separation  of  the  Church 
and  State,  it  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions  that  the 
observance  of  any  religious  ordinances  should  be  enforced  by  the 
civil  law."  One  answer  to  this  is,  the  right  of  a  Christian  nation 
to  make  religion  and  not  atheism  the  test  act.  This  is  Dr. 
Hodge's  answer.  It  might  be  further  answered,  that  it  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Sabbath  law  that  this  law,  as  the  State  is  con- 
cerned with  it,  is  not  necessarily  a  religious  law  at  all.  The  part 
of  the  Sabbath  law  w^ith  which  the  State  is  concerned,  is  not,  in 
itself,  a  matter  of  religion.  The  foundation  for  it  is  laid  in  the 
natural  constitution  of  God's  natural  providence.  And  as  every 
State  is  concerned  for  the  temporal  well-being  of  its  citizens,  and 
frames,  or  aims  at  framing,  such  laws  as  will  secure  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  and  since  ceasing  from  worldly 
employment  for  one  whole  day  in  every  seven  is  a  necessary  con- 
formity to  the  conditions  of  God's  natural  providence,  in  order  to 
secure  this  happiness,  therefore  true  worldly  wisdom  would  fix  a 
law  requiring  citizens  to  observe  this  negative  rest.  Such  citi- 
zens as  decline  to  observe  the  Sabbath  as  a  religious  ordinance, 
would  be  required  to  observe,  and  would  observe,  this  negative 
rest  as  a  matter  of  prudence.  And,  the  religious  citizens  would 
add  the  religious  element,  ceasing  from  worldly  employments,  as 
a  religious  duty,  and  in  order  to  engage  in  religious  employments. 
Thus  both  classes  of  citizens,  the  religious  and  the  irreligious,  would 
cease  from  worldly  employments  on  the  seventh  day;  but  the  one 
would  observe  this  cessation  as  a  part  of  a  religious  ordinance, 
the  other  only  as  a  matter  of  prudence. 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  more  work  can  be  done  by  observing 
this  negative  element  of  rest  every  seventh  day,  is  not,  of  itself, 
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a  religious  motive  for  observing  the  Sabbath  day;  but  the  fact  is 
of  use  as  tending  to  confirm  our  belief  of  the  divine  appointment 
of  a  Sabbath  rest  and  the  perpetually  binding  force  thereof,  see- 
ing God's  natural  providence  provides  for  and  supposes  such  a 
law  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  temporal  happiness. 


III.  THE  PERPETUITY  OF  THE  SABBATH  LAW. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Sabbath  law  was  originally  instituted 
in  immediate  connexion  with  the  creation.  From  the  creation 
on,  we  find  traces  of  its  observance  all  through  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history.  And  in  the  summary  of  the  moral  law  given  to 
tlie  Jews  at  Sinai  and  written  upon  two  tables  of  stone,  we  find 
the  Sabbath  law  occupying  a  prominent  place  as  the  last  com- 
mandment of  the  first  table.  And  in  the  New  Testament  we  find 
the  first  day  of  the  week  observed  as  the  Sabbath,  and  cfilled  the 
Lord's  day,  in  honor  of  our  Lord's  work  of  redemption.  Thus 
instead  of  finding  the  Sabbath  law,  as  first  instituted,  repealed, 
we  find  at  every  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  man's  relation 
to  God  special  mention  made  of  the   Sabbath  as  entering  into 

that   relation.     Its   institution   in  connexion  with  the  creation 

< 

shows  that  it  entered  into  man's  religion  in  his  primitive  state. 
Its  being  embodied  in  the  Decalogue  shows  that  it  entered  into 
man's  religion  as  a  moral  creature  after  the  fall  as  well  as  before. 
The  change  of  the  day  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week  shows  that  it  enters  into  man's  Religion  in  Christ  and  under 
the  Christian  dispensation. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  its  special  significance  as 
a  religious  ordinance,  as  originally  instituted,  was  in  reference  to 
the  work  of  creation ;  and  since  the  fact  of  creation,  at  that  time, 
determined  man's  religious  status  before  God,  and  since  the  Sab- 
bath ordinance  summed  up  the  religion  of  that  fact,  the  fact  of 
creation,  therefore  this  Sabbath  ordinance  was  a  summary  of 
man's  religion  in  his  primitive  state./  But  the  fact  of  creation  is 
a  permanent  element  in  man's  religion.  Whatever  else  God  may 
do  for  man  besides  what  he  did  for  us  at  the  creation,  and  what- 
ever else  man  may  become,  as  to  his  moral  nature,  besides  what- 
he  was  at  the  creation,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  God  is  our  Crea- 
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tor  and  we  are  his  creatures,  and  thus  the  fact  of  creation  affects 
permanently  our  relation  to  God  and  remains  a  permanent  ele- 
ment in  our  religion.  And  as  the  Sabbath  ordinance  was  origin- 
ally given  as  a  divine  summary  of  that  element  of  our  religion, 
and  that  element  of  our  religion  involved  in  the  flict  of  creation 
is  permanent,  therefore  the  divine  summary  of  it  must  be  per- 
manent.    That  is,  the  Sabbath  must  be  a  permanent  institution. 

The  same  argument  holds  as  to  the  fact  of  redemption.  The 
great  signal  providence  of  God  towards  us  in  what  he  has  done 
for  us  in  the  work  of  redemption  determines  our  moral  relations 
to  God  as  permanently  as  the  work  of  creation.  And  the  obli- 
gations arising  out  of  the  fact  of  redemption  are  moral  and  bind- 
ing upon  all  men  in  all  ages  in  all  future  dispensations.  Thus, 
1^  the  fact  of  redemption  added  to  the  fact  of  creation  enters  into 
our  religion  as  a  permanent  and  fundamental  element  thereof. 
Both  these  facts,  of  creation  and  redemption,  permanently  affect 
our  moral  and  religious  obligations,  not  as  two  classes  of  obliga- 
tions conflicting  in  any  way  ;  but  the  fact  of  redemption  is  added 
to  the  fact  of  creation  and  adds  obligations  of  its  own. 

Now  when  the  fact  of  creation  was  the  sole  element  in  our  re- 
ligion, the  Sabbath  ordinance  was  instituted  as  a  divine  summary 
of  that  religion.  When  the  fact  of  redemption  adds  another  ele- 
ment in  our  religion,  the  Sabbath  ordinance  is  appointed  to  include 
this  element  also,  as  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  change  of  the 
day  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  Sabbath 
ordinance,  therefore,  is  the  divine  summary  of  the  religion  arising 
out  of  both  these  facts  together.  But  these  two  facts  include  all 
from  which  religious  duties  arise.  As  the  Catechism  says,  "These 
two  benefits  of  creation  and  redemption  contain  a  short  abridge- 
ment of  religion."  The  Christian  Sabbath,  therefore,  or  the 
Lord's  day,  or  Sunday,  is  the  divine  summary  of  man's  religion, 
was  thus  connected  with  man's  religion  in  his  primitive  state,  and 
is  still  thus  connected  with  man's  religion  in  his  covenant  state. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  that  pertains  to  religion  at  all  more 
indissolubly  and  permanently  connected  therewith  than  the 
Sabbath.  . 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  we 
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remark  that  it  is  both  moral  and  positive  in  very  much  the  same 
sense  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  both  moral  and  positive.  The 
obligation  to  remember  Christ  as  our  Saviour  is  moral,  but  the 
obligation  to  remember  him  by  religiously  eating  and  drinking 
the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  is  positive,  resting  immediately 
and  positively  upon  God's  will  appointing  it.  So  the  obligation  to 
recognise  God  as  our  Creator  and  as  our  Redeemer  and  his  works  of 
creation  and  providence  as  very  good  is  moral ;  but  the  obliga- 
tion to  do  this  by  religiously  abstaining  one  whole  day  in  seven 
from  worldly  employments  and  amusements  is  positive,  resting 
immediately  and  positively  upon  God's  will  appointing  it.  The 
seventh  portion  of  time  is  fixed  after  the  example  of  God's  work 
of  creation,  but  this  originated  ultimately  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  but  in  the  will  of  God,  for  God  might  have  taken  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  and  is  therefore  positive  in  its  ultimate  source. 

In  this  view  of  the  Sabbath,  it  may  be  asked  how  it  comes  to 
be  embodied  in  the  Decalogue.  The  answer  is,  that  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Sabbath  law  is  moral,  arising  out  of  the 
relation  between  us  and  God,  resulting  from  the  fact  of  creation 
and  the  fact  of  redemption.  And  besides  this,  God,  in  institut- 
ing the  Sabbath  ordinance,  institutes  an  ordinance  which  meets 
or  supplies  a  class  of  human  wants  arising  out  of  permanent  facts 
in  man's  nature  and  circumstances  in  this  world.  Our  temporal 
wants  and  employments  in  this  world  occupy  our  thoughts  and 
our  energies  with  things  other  than  God  and  the  recognition  of 
him  as  our  chief  good.  In  the  midst  of  these  temporal  employ- 
ments we  have  also  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
divine  life  in  our  souls.  This  calls  for  such  opportunities  as  are 
furnished  by  the  Sabbath,  as  public  and  social  worship,  religious 
instruction,  the  arresting  of  the  current  of  worldly  thoughts, 
cares,  and  anxieties,  and  pious  meditation  and  communion  with 
God,  and  such  like  things.  The  circumstances  of  our  existence 
in  this  world  thus  give  rise  to  the  moral  necessity  of  a  portion  of 
our  time  being  set  aside  in  the  sense  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  these 
circumstances  of  our  existence  are  permanent.  That  the  portion 
of  time  thus  set  apart  should  be  one  whole  day  in  seven  depends 
upon  God's  will  appointing  it.     But  it  pleased  God  so  to  dispose 
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our  circumstances  in  this  world  as  to  admit  of  this,  and  to  require 
this  portion  of  our  time  to  be  thus  set  apart  from  worldly  em- 
ployments. And  these  dispositions  of  our  circumstances  and  these 
conditions  of  our  nature  are  permanent  facts,  enduring  as  time 
itself.  And  these  provisionary  or  preparatory  facts  in  God's 
natural  providence  are  to  become  standard  facts  in  the  higher 
and  eternal  state  to  which  we  tend,  and  are  to  determine  our  con- 
dition in  that  state.  So  that  if  the  Sabbath  law  was  ever  de- 
manded by  these  circumstances  of  our  existence  in  this  world, 
and  our  relations  to  God,  then  it  must  be  always  demanded,  for 
this  state  of  things  characterises  us  always  in  this  world,  and  is 
to  become  standard  determining  in  the  world  to  come.  That  is, 
our  circumstances  and  our  nature  in  the  eternal  world  are  to 
admit  of  and  require  our  whole  time  to  be  spent  as  one  continued 
Sabbath.  If,  therefore,  the  other  nine  precepts  of  the  law  are 
permanent  because  the  reasons  for  them  are  so,  then  the  fourth 
commandment  is  so  also,  and  is  entitled  to  the  prominent  place 
it  holds  in  the  Decalogue  as  the  last  of  the  four  precepts  of  the 
first  table. 

Here  is  a  threefold  cord  not  easily  broken,  holding  us  firmly 
to  the  faith  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath  law: 

First,  the  perpetual  force  of  the  fact  of  creation  as  a  factor  in 
our  moral  relation  to  God.  Second,  the  perpetual  force  of  the 
fact  of  redemption  as  modifying  our  moral  relations  to  God. 
Third,  the  perpetual  continuance  of  those  positive  conditions  in 
God's  natural  providence  which  continually  call  for  and  deter- 
mine the  positive  element  of  the  Sabbath  law. 

IV.  THE  PLACE  or  THE  SABBATH  IN  GOD'S  MORAL  GOVERNMENT. 

If  the  account  we  have  thus  far  given  of  the  Sabbath  be  ac- 
cepted as  true,  then  the  place  which  the  Sabbath  law  holds  in 
God's  moral  government  is  manifest.  It  is  a  token  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  relation  between  us  and  God.  It  is  constantly 
represented  in  the  Old  Testament  as  such  a  token  between  God 
and  his  chosen  people.  On  God's  part,  of  his  recognition  of 
them  as  his  people ;  and  on  their  part,  of  their  recognition  of  God 
as  their  God.     And  if  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  was  such  a  token 
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to  the  Jews,  much  more  is  the  first  clay  Sabbath  such  a  token  for 
Christians.  There  are  other  tokens  of  certain  relations  between 
us  and  Grod.  The  Lord's  Supper  is,  in  one  view  of  it,  a  token. 
In  so  far  as  it  is  a  token,  it  is  a  token  of  special  relations  between 
us  and  Grod.  As  a  memorial  has  reference  to  facts,  a  token  has 
reference  especially  to  the  relations  which  arise  from  the  facts. 
The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  memorial  of  certain  special /ac'^s.  It  is  a 
token  of  the  special  relation  between  us  and  God  arising  from 
those  facts.  So  baptism  is  a  token  of  certain  special  relations 
between  us  and  God.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  Sabbath  as  a 
token  is,  that  it  is  not  confined  to  special  relations  between  us 
and  God,  but  includes  all  the  relations  between  us  and  God  from 
which  moral  and  religious  obligations  arise.  It  is  therefore  a 
summary  token  of  all  the  relations  between  us  and  God. 

From  the  view  which  we  have  given  of  the  nature  of  God's  rest 
of  the  seventh  day,  it  follows  that  this  rest  of  God  was  a  neces- 
sary expression  of  his  nature  as  blessed  and  holy.  God  is  holy 
in  all  his  works,  but  this  would  not  be,  unless  he  recognised  his 
works  with  holy  complacency.  But  it  was  this  recognition  that 
constituted  his  rest  of  the  seventh  day.  The  rest  of  the  seventh 
day,  therefore,  was  a  necessary  outflow  of  his  nature  as  holy  and 
blessed.  There  was,  therefore,  and  is,  the  same  reason  that  man 
should  rest,  in  this  sense,  that  there  was  for  God's  resting.  If  a 
complacent  recognition  of  God's  works  as  very  good,  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  absolute  holiness  and  happiness,  then  whoever 
would  be  thus  holy  and  happy  must  thus  recognise  God's  works. 
But  the  divinely  appointed  token  of  this  recognition  of  God's 
works  is  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath.  The  Sabbath  rest,  therefore, 
is  an  essential  element  of  holy  blessedness.  No  Sabbath  rest,  no 
holiness ;  no  holiness,  no  happiness  ;  no  holiness  nor  happiness, 
no  God — atheism. 

This  doctrine  is  recognised  all  through  the  Scriptures  in  such 
passages,  for  instance,  as  Ps.  xxviii.  5:  "Because  they  regard 
not  the  works  of  the  Lord  nor  the  operation  of  his  hands,  he  will 
destroy  them  and  not  build  them  up."  Here  the  refusal  or  fail- 
ure to  recognise  the  works  of  God,  in  the  sense  involved  in  the 
rest  of  the  Sabbath,  is  pronounced  a  sin  for  which  God  would 
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destroy  them  and  not  build  tliem  up.  Again :  the  refrain  of  Ps. 
cvii. :  "0  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness  and 
for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men."  This  is  in 
recognition  of  the  works  of  God  in  the  sense  of  the  Sabbath  rest. 
In  a  word  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  rest  is  nothing  short  of 
man's  accepting  God  and  delighting  in  God  in  whatever  charac- 
ter or  attitude  he  reveals  himself  in  his  word  or  works  as  related 
to  man.  For  no  human  being  can  observe  the  Sabbath,  as  a  reli- 
gious ordinance,  without  his  observance  of  it  implying  his  belief  of 
every  leading  fact  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  It  implies  that 
you  believe  in  God  as  your  Creator,  and  that  you  recognise  his 
work  of  creation  as  very  good.  Your  observance  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath  implies  that  you  recognise  God  as 
your  Redeemer,  and  his  work  of  redemption  as  very  good.  And 
thus  to  believe  in  God  and  delight  in  God  and  in  his  works  is  the 
sum  of  religion.  The  Sabbath,  therefore,  is  the  divine  summary 
of  man's  religion. 

The  Sabbath,  therefore,  or  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday,  is  a  to- 
ken between  us  and  God  of  all  that  God  is  to  us,  or  has  done  for 
us,  and  of  all  that  we  are  consequently  under  obligation  to  do 
or  to  be  as  to  him.  And  our  observance  of  the  day  implies  that 
we  recognise  God  in  all  that  he  is  to  us,  or  has  done  for  us,  in 
his  works  of  creation  and  providence — implies  that  we  recognise 
him  and  the  relations  we  sustain  to  him  Avitli  special  delight  in 
him  and  in  his  works  as  very  good.  So  long,  therefore,  as  God  is 
anytliing  to  man,  or  man  is  anything  to  God,  so  long  must  there  be 
a  Sabbath,  or  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday,  as  a  token  of  this  relation. 

V.    THE  SPECIAL  SACREDNESS  OF    THE  SABBATH  OBLIGATION. 

The  points  to  which  we  have  thus  far  directed  attention  may 
be  thus  summed  up  as  so  many  arguments  showing  the  sacrcd- 
ness  of  the  Sabbath  obligation: 

jPzVs/,  from  the  original  institution  of  the  Sabb«ith  law  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with'  the  fact  of  creation,  and  as  the  divine  summary 
of  the  religion  of  that  fact,  with  the  change  of  the  day  from  the  sev- 
enth to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  indicating  that  the  Sabbath 
law  is  still  the  divine  summary  of  man's  religion  as  modified  by 
the  fact  of  redemption. 
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Secondly^  from  the  nature  of  the  Sabbath  rest  as  an  earnest 
and  foretaste  of  the  eternal  rest  of  the  heaven  of  glory. 

Thirdly^  from  the  perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath  law  with  the  pro- 
visions in  God's  natural  providence  for  tlie  observance  of  it,  which 
pro  visionary  arrangements  of  this  present  state  are  to  become  the 
standard  principle  of  our  future  state. 

Fourthly^  from  the  place  which  the  Sabbath  law  holds  in  God's 
moral  government,  as  a  general  and  comprehensive  token  between 
us  and  God,  on  our  part,  of  our  recognition  of  him  as  our  God, 
and  on  his  part,  of  his  recognition  of  us  as  his  people. 

Now,  can  any  one  suppose  th{j.t  a  law  thus  connected  with  all 
God's  works — creation,  providence,  and  redemption — which  per- 
manently determine  moral  relations,  a  law  therefore  connected 
witli  all  recognition  by  man  of  Jehovah  as  the.  true  God,  and 
with  all  recognition  by  Jehovah  of  any  people  as  his,  a  law 
which  has  for  its  fundamental  principle  of  rectitude  the  prin- 
ciple of  absolute  holiness,  a  principle,  therefore,  to  which  God's 
own  nature,  as  holy,  conforms ;  a  law,  therefore,  reaching  into 
and  through  eternity  there  to  receive,  as  to  man,  its  complete  ful- 
filment in  the  eternal  rest  of  heaven — can  any  one  suppose  or 
persuade  himself  that  a  law  thus  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
moral  system  of  the  universe  is  not  perpetually  binding  upon  all 
men  in  this  world,  and  binding  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  God's 
holy  laws,  summing  up  as  it  does  in  itself  all  human  obligation, 
the  rejection  of  it  involving  the  rejection  of  the  very  relations 
themselves  from  which  obligation  springs  ?  This  is  the  peculiar 
flagrancy  of  the  sin  of  forgetting  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy : 
it  implies  a  repudiation  of  God  as  the  chief  good,  and  a  wicked 
denial  that  his  works  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption  are 
very  good.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  observe  the  Sabbath, 
abstaining  from  worldly  avocations  and  amusements  and  devoting 
ourselves  to  the  worship  of  God,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  divine 
life  in  the  soul,  and  the  doing  of  good  to  others,  we  thus  out- 
wardly profess  that  we  recognise  God  as  our  chief  good  and  that 
we  admire  and  delight  in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence  as 
very  good.  In  this  Sabbath  ordinance,  therefore,  God  comes 
especially  near  to  us  and  we  come  especially  near  to  God.  We 
abstain  from  worldly  avocations  not  merely  because  our  well-being 
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in  this  world  requires  it,  but  as  a  token  of  our  acceptance  of  God 
as  the  true  God,  and  as  our  God,  and  in  token  of  our  dehght  in 
him  and  in  all  his  works  as  very  good. 

As  showing  further  how  sacredly  we  should  regard  this  Sab- 
bath observance  and  how  God  delights  to  honor  this  observance, 
it  is  through  this  law,  or  the  observance  of  it,  that  w^e  experience 
the  most  precious  blessings  of  God's  bounty.  In  connexion  with 
this  we  would  dissent  from  a  view  of  the  Sabbath  which  is  some- 
times given,  which  loses  sight  of  the  preciousness  of  the  blessing 
there  is  in  it  for  us.  It  is  stated  about  in  this  way:  God  gives 
us  six  days  for  ourselves  and  requires  the  seventh  for  himself, 
and  for  us  to  appropriate  the  seventh  to  ourselves  is  no  better 
than  religious  theft.  This  statement  is  true  in  itself,  but  to  look 
at  the  Sabbath  from  no  higher  view  than  this  is  degrading  to  the 
sacredness  of  the  obligation.  It  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  the 
benefits  of  the  Sabbath  are  all  on  God's  side.  If  the  neglect  of 
the  Sabhath  is  robbing  God,  as  it  is  in  a  sense,  it  is  especially 
robbing  ourselves  of  the  chiefest  blessedness  vouch si^fed  to  us  in 
this  world,  and  that,  too,  as  the  earnest  and  pledge  of  our  highest 
well-being  in  heaven.  It  is  therefore  entitled  to  be  regarded  by 
us  as  very  especially  sacred,  seeing  God  has  not  only  sanctified 
it,  but  blessed  it,  and  appointed  it  to  be  a  special  blessing  to  us, 
encouraging  us  to  expect  special  blessing  from  him,  and  he  him- 
self coming  specially  near  to  us  on  that  day,  and  admitting  us 
to  special  nearness  to  him,  granting  us  a  sweet  sense  of  his  loving- 
kindness,  and  blessing  us  with  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly 
places,  manifesting  himself  to  us  in  at  least  precious  glimpses  of 
his  glory,  and  receiving  back  from  us  the  free  .response  of  our 
hearts'  adoration  and  praise.  Its  periodical  return  every  seventh 
day  is  thus  a  joy  and  a  support  to  us  for  which  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute. "Take  from  the  Christian  Church  this  very  first  gift  of 
God  to  man,  and  who  can  conceive  by  what  other  means  she  can 
either  gather  or  perfect  God's  saints?  Take  from  a  world  full  of 
sin  and  toil  and  ignorance  and  misery  this  hallowed  rest,  and 
then  imagine  by  what  povssibility  the  human  race  can  be  extri- 
cated from  perpetual  degradation  in  this  life  and  endless  ruin  in 
that  which  is  to  come."     May  we,  then,  learn  to  appreciate  this 
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sacred  day  as  the  best  of  all  the  seven,  that  we  may  hail  its  pe- 
riodical return  as  a  joy  and  a  delight,  being  joyful  and  glad  in  it, 
cheerfully  devoting  its  sacred  hours  to  the  worship  of  God,  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  divine  life  in  the  soul ;  that  it  may  thus  be 
a  token  between  us  and  God,  that  we  recognise  him  as  our  God, 
and  that  he  recognises  us  as  his  people ;  remembering  that  the 
repudiation  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  repudiation  of  the  very  idea  of  a 
God,  which  is  absolute  atheism.  All  external  violation  of  the 
Sabbath  law,  therefore,  is  sin  in  the  direction  of  atheism.  For 
instance,  to  cut  wood  on  the  Sabbath,  to  cook  on  the  Sabbath,  to 
write  letters  on  the  Sabbath,  to  make  social  visits  on  the  Sabbath, 
to  transact  little  items  of  worldly  business  on  the  Sabbath,  to  read 
secular  papers  or  secular  literature  on  the  Sabbath — all  such  little 
external  interruptions  of  the  sacred  rest  of  the  Sabbath  are  sins 
in  the  direction  of  atheism.  Their  tendency  is  to  break  up  and 
dissolve  the  divinely  appointed  token  of  your  recognition  of  God 
as  your  God.  Let  us,  therefore,  remember  the  Sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy.  K.  M.  McIntyre. 


ARTICLEIII. -^^^^        :     -^ 

A  PLEA  FOR   EMPHASISING    THE    DIVINE  RIGHT 

OF  PRESBYTERY. 


The  jus  divinum^  or  divine  right,  of  Presbytery  is  not  pro- 
posed as  a  theme  for  argument  in  this  paper.  Its  truth  as  a 
doctrine  is  assumed.  The  writer's  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to 
its  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  Church's  growth  and  prosperity : 
an  importance  which  he  believes  has  been  injuriously  overlooked 
both  in  fact  and  in  the  discussion  on  "aggressiveness."  It  may 
be  well  at  the  outset  merely  to  state  the  argument  for  the  divine 
right  of  Presbytery. 

1.  The  Scriptures  recognise  the  existence  of  a  Church  govern- 
ment :  "Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit 
yourselves;  for  they  watch  for  your  souls."    Heb.  xiii.  17. 

2.  They  recognise  this  government  as  of  divine  right  and  not 
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of  human  invention,  because  (a)  authoritatively  ordered  by  in- 
spired men,  {b)  whose  mission  was  to  set  in  order  the  polity  and 
worship  of  the  Church  as  well  as  its  creed;  (6')  who  to  this  end 
declared  that  Christ  had  given  to  his  Church  certain  officers  and 
ordinances;  (d)  who  define  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  these 
officers,  and  the  right  observance  of  these  ordinances ;  {e)  and  who 
enjoin  obedience  to  the  one  and  observance  of  the  other  as  Chris- 
tian duties. 

3.  Examination  shows  that  this  divine  government  is  Presby- 
terian. • 

Now  this  is  what  we  would  insist  upon :  That  the.  doctrine  of 
divine  right  of  Presbytery  he  made  very  much  more  prominent  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Chirch. 

I.  It  is  right  so  to  do. 

Whatever  God  has  revealed,  the  Church  should  teach.  God 
is  sovereign.  To  withhold  any  part  of  divine  Revelation  is  to  put 
upon  it  the  seal  of  our  disapprobation,  and  to  treat  its  author 
with  contempt.  It  is  surely  no  part  of  the  Church's  mission  to 
encourage  the  world  in  disregard  of  divine  authority.  There  is  a 
widely  prevalent  indisposition  to  respect  any  revelation  whicl)-  is 
not  thought  fundamentally  necessary  to  salvation.  This  defiance 
of  God's  supreme  authority  is  sometimes  flung  from  the  pulpit 
and  proudly  flaunted  as  Christian  charity.  Practically,  the  cur- 
rent maxim  that  it  matters  not  to  what  Church  one  belongs  is 
tantamount  to  saying:  "If  God's  word  has  anything  to  say  that 
will  ensure  my  salvation,  I  will  listen ;  but  if  he  has  any  reve- 
lation about  matters  which  are  non-essential,  like  Church  govern- 
ment and  ordinances,  I  do  not  want  to  hear  it.  The  Almighty 
ought  not  to  concern  himself  with  trifles.  Such  things  had  better 
be  left  to  our  discretion.  The  best  results  in  worship  and  gov- 
ernment are  to  be  had  not  through  divine  revelation,  but  by 
human  wisdom.  I  do  not  want  to  know  what  the  Lord  has  to  say 
about  them."  So,  too,  said  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
made  Israel  to  sin.  Like  Jeroboam  and  Jehu,  such  people  have 
no  use  for  God  except  as  an  almighty  convenience.  Their  atti- 
tude is  sheer  rebellion.  We  insist  that  God's  will  is  paramount ; 
that  his  will  respecting  the  order  of  the   Church  has  been  re- 
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vcaled;  that  it  is  man's  duty  respectfully  and  carefully  to  consider 
it,  and  humbly  and  conscientiously  to  obey  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  teach  the  divine  right  of  Presbytery, 
because  it  is  right  to  enjoin  subjection  to  Grod,  not  merely  as  a 
gracious,  but  as  a  sovereign  God.  Like  Paul  we  should  shun  not 
to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

AYhatever  God  has  revealed  the  Church  should  not  shun  to 
teach,  because  God  is  gracious.  In  the  economy  of  redemption 
God  is  economical  of  the  divine  resources.  In  grace  as  in  nature 
there  is  no  waste.  He  never  does  for  us  what  we  can  do  for  our- 
selves. It  was  simply  because  man  is  incompetent  to  devise  a 
suitable  polity  and  worship  for  the  Church  that  God  has  imposed 
them.  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  should  any  object  that 
it  savors  strongly  of  arrogance  to  emphasise  the  divine  right  of 
Presbytery,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  arrogance  may  be  justly 
charged  to  those  Cfiristian  bodies  which  ask  the  world  to  accept 
a  polity  and  worship  their  own  wisdom  has  devised;  but  that  to 
accept  what  God  has  revealed  is  humility.  It  is  certainly  humble 
to  accept  God's  ordinances  as  wisest  and  best;  it  is  assuredly 
arrogant  to  insist  that  mankind  can  do  nothing  better  than  accept 
the  fruits  of  one's  own  wisdom.  This  is  the  attitude  any  Church 
must  take  which  denies  that  God  has  himself  instituted  a  govern- 
ment for  his  Church  or  left  anything  in  polity  or  Avorship  to  human 
discretion.  This  position  requires  that  in  order  to  the  attainment 
of  the  grandest  spiritual  triumphs  of  the  Church,  the  wisest  and 
best  Christians  should  be  insufferably  conceited.  Such  a  theory 
is  self-destructive. 

Grace  is  exhibited  not  only  in  God's  doing  that  for  man  which 
man  is  incompetent  to  do  for  himself,  but  in  doing  that  which  is 
so  essential  to  his  happiness.  The  Church  is  an  institution  which 
has  for  its  object  the  gathering  and  perfecting  of  the  saints;  an 
object,  surely,  of  the  gravest  importance.  It  is  impossible  that 
God  should  make  any  unprofitable  revelations :  "All  Scripture  is 
profitable."  Since,  therefore,  God  has  himself  instituted  a  gov- 
ernment for  his  people  in  this  dispensation,  we  may  feel  assured 
that  it  is  the  wisest  possible  adaptation  to  our  needs,  and  admira- 
bly designed  to  secure  our  highest  spiritual  attainments  and  hap- 
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piness.     A  divinely  instituted  polity  is  therefore  a  revelation  of 
grace^  and  for  this  reason  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  teach  it. 

In  one  issue,  this  year,  of  a  certain  weekly  publication  there 
appeared  a  sermon  as  delivered  by  a  famous  Presbyterian  divine, 
and  another  by  a  no  less  famous  Baptist  minister.  Said  the  Pres- 
byterian: "As  to  the  difference  between  different  denominations 
of  evangelical  Christians  I  have  no  concern.  If  I  could,  by  the 
turning  over  of  my  hand,  decide  whether  all  the  world  shall  at 
last  be  Baptist,  or  Methodist,  or  Congregational,  or  Episcopalian, 
or  Presbyterian,  I  would  not  turn  my  hand.  But  there  are  doc- 
trines which  are  vital  to  the  soul."  Said  the  Baptist:  "I  should 
very  strongly  recommend  you  always  to  obey  the  prescriptions  of 
the  great  Healer,  'Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it.'  Do  not 
follow  a  part  of  his  orders  and  neglect  the  rest.  The  Lord  Jesus 
must  be  received  as  a  whole,  or  not  at  all.  Say  not,  'This  is  non- 
essential;' for  such  a  speech  is  ihit  rebellion.  •  I  do  not  believe 
in  any  words  of  our  Lord  being  non-essential.  They  may  not 
be  essential  to  our  salvation,  but  every  word  of  Christ  is  essential 
to  our  spiritual  health;  neither  can  we  disregard  the  least  of  his 
prece[)ts  without  suffering  loss  through  our  disobedience."  Right 
manly  words,  and  loyal!  True,  too!  Realised  by  us  to  be  true, 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  suffered  and  is  suffering  loss 
through  her  disobedience  in  not  emphasising  the  divine  right  of 
Presbytery.  The  world  deifies  indifferertte  to  God's  statutes 
under  the  name  of  "charity,"  but  the  greater  number  of  new 
converts  in  the  warmth  of  their  new-born  love  and  zeal  are  pretty 
sure  to  affect  those  Churches  which  seem  most  jealous  for  Je- 
hovah. 

It  is  right,  therefore,  to  give  prominence  in  our  teaching  to 
the  divine  right  of  Presbytery.  It  is  the  Church's  sacred  duty 
to  recommend  the  doctrine  as  a  provision  of  grace.  What  man 
was  incompetent  to  do,  that  God  has  done.  He  has  revealed  a 
polity  which,  because  it  is  his,  is  best  adapted  to  edify  the  Chris- 
tian and  conserve  the  truth  of  the  gospel  for  his  posterity.  We 
wish  to  note,  by  the  way,  that  the  custodianship  of  the  truth  for 
its  faithful  transmission  to  posterity  is  an  object  of  Church  organi- 
sation which  very  many  people  seem  neither  to   have  conceived 
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nor  appreciated.  Apparently  the  masses  have  adopted  the  sar- 
castic definition  of  the  Church  which  is  said  to  have  come  from 
a  Congregationalist  minister:  "A  society  of  Christians  organised 
to  hear  preaching."  And  those  ministers  who,  like  Bishop  Ryle, 
are  preaching  evangelical  doctrine  in  organisations  irretrievably 
committed  to  Romish  tendencies,  forget  that  the  mission  of  the 
Church  is  not  simply  to  preach  the  gospel,  but  to  ensure  its  trans- 
mission to  every  creature  of  succeeding  generations.  Such  min- 
isters preach  the  truth  to  one  generation,  but  fasten  chains  of 
error  on  their  children's  children.  Fidelity  to  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  is  the  preacher's  chief  concern,  but  scarcely  of  less  im- 
portance are  those  institutions  which  God  has  ordained  for  the 
perpetuation  of  gospel  truth.  The  Church  is  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth. 

But  suppose  we  fail  to  discover  to  others  the  beauty  of  the 
Presbyterian  polity.     Suppose  that  mental  immaturity  which  is 
due  to  youth  or  defective  training,  fails  to  appreciate  the  beauty, 
interdependence,  and  symmetry  of  gospel  truths  as  expounded 
by  the  Reformed  theology,  and  the  adaptation  of  a  divinely  given 
polity  and  worship  to  conserve  those  truths,  what  then  ?     Shall 
we  take  the  ground  so  often  tacitly  assumed  that  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  done  ?     Shall  we  pronounce  that  certain  classes  or 
people  or  populations   are    "not  good   Presbj^terian  material"  ? 
Shall  we  repeat  that  other  hackneyed  phrase  that,  "People  must 
be  educated  into  Presbyterians"?     Shall  we  concede  so  much  to 
the  spirit  of  rationalism ?     No!     God  devised  the  Presbyterian 
polity  not  for  such  only  as  appreciate  its  wisdom,  but  for  all  who 
recognise  his  authority.     The  heart  must  submit,  though  the  head 
may  not  ken.     The  best  of  us  on  earth  know  only  in  part;   and 
all  of  us  are  disciples.     Whatever  soul  can  understand  his  obli- 
gation to  obey  God,  and  can  be  made  to  see  that  Presbytery  is 
ordained  of  God,  is  good  Presbyterian  material.     God  is  not  only 
gracious,  but  sovereign.     The   Church  should  proclaim  his  will 
with  all  authority. 

What  if  there  be  leaning,  dependent  natures,  full  of  unques- 
tioning obedience  and  worshipful  veneration  for  authority,  shall 
we  contemn  and  scorn  and  neglect  them,  because  so  unlike  the 
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sturdy  Presbyterian  type  of  worshippers?  Are  we  to  turn  tliem 
over  to  Pope  and  prelate  and  priest,  and  disown  them  for  Presby- 
terian material?  Reverence  for  authority  is  the  foundation  of 
all  true  religion,  and  that  Church  makes  a  proud  and  lamentable 
mistake  which  disdains  the  souls  whose  first  quest  is  their  King. 
Let  the  Church  take  such  gently  by  the  hand  and  lead  them  to 
Him  who  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience.  Let  the  Church  sliow 
them  a  "thus  saith  the  Lord"  for  the  Presbyterian  polity,  and  they 
will  prove  our  staunchest  and  most  loyal  members.  It  is  our 
duty  to  preach  the  divine  right  of  Presbytery  with  "all  authority." 
11.   And  there  is  need  no  to  do. 

For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  the  ear  of  the  masses. 
This  is  fully  recognised,  for  it  has  given  rise  to  the  discussion  of 
what  is  called  ^'■aggressiveness.''  For  the  cause  of  it,  a  diligent 
search  has  been  instituted.  Some  writers  have  referred  it  mainly 
to  defects  of  administration.  Some  few  have  referred  it  to  de- 
fective teaching.  It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  tliat  the  Reformed 
Theology  has  not  been  sufficiently  emphasised.  Not  undertaking 
to  answer  for  any  other  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  we  hardly 
think  the  Southern  Church  justly  chargeable  with  this  neglect. 
Some  ministers  are  doubtless  unwise,  but  scarcely  any  are  dere- 
lict. But  with  respect  to  the  divine  right  of  Presbytery,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  we  have  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  counsel 
of  God.  And  why  may  not  our  numerical  inferiority  be  largely 
due  to  this  neglect  of  an  im})ortant  doctrine — the  doctrine,  in  fact, 
of  which  our  name  proclaims  us  to  be  the  chamj)i()ns? 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  (jUestion:  Whg  sliould  we  have  the 
ear  of  the  masses  ?  Our  ministers  go  into  destitute  regions  to 
gather  saints  and  organise  churches.  They  are  thoroughly  evan- 
gelical. It  looks  to  them  like  solemn  trifling  to  preach  anything 
else  but  truths  essential  to  salvation.  If  they  do,  it  is  done  with 
infinite  reluctance  and  fluent  apologies.  They  stand  before  the 
people  and  say,  in  the  language  of  the  Presbyterian  divine  above 
quoted:  "If  I  could  by  the  turning  over  of  my  hand  make  Pres- 
byterians of  you,  I  would  not  turn  my  hand.  There  are  doctrines 
■which  are  vital,  and  I  am  here  as  God's  instrument  to  save  souls." 
And  they  preach   earnest,  faithful  gospel    sermons,  which  the 
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Spirit  blesses  to  the  conversion  of  souls.  What  next?  What  do 
the  masses  say?  Say  some:  "We  have  heard  good  Baptist  doc- 
trine;" others,  "good  Methodist  doctrine,"  Say  all:  "We  see 
no  reason,  therefore,  why  we  should  be  Presbyterians,  but  there 
remain  reasons  why  we  should  'follow  Christ  in  baptism,'  or  'go 
where  we  can  do  the  most  good,'  or  'join  the  Church.  '  "  And  very 
soon  thereafter  these  same  converts  are  asking,  "What  is  the  Pres- 
byterian Cliurch  good  for  any  way  ?  The  preacher  himself 
wouldn't  turn  over  his  hand  to  make  us  Presbyterians."  It  is 
due  to  this  training  that  communities  may  be  easily  found  where 
distinctive  Presbyterian  preaching  is  regarded  by  other  denomi- 
nations as  an  impertinence  to  be  resented  and  rebuked,  though 
they  themselves  indulge  in  little  else  than  laudations  of  their 
peculiar  tenets  and  abuse  of  the  tenets  of  others. 

And  we  have  not  the  ear  of  the  masses,  although  the  Presby- 
terian ministry  is  notably  an  educated  ministry;  by  general  con- 
scut,  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  ministry.     One  able   writer 
undertakes  to  show,  not  that  our  ministry  is  educated  too  much, 
but  in  the  wrong  direction,   out    of  sympathy  with  the  masses. 
Tliis  line  of  argument  is  wholly  independent  of  that  we  are  now 
pursuing.     We  allude  to  it  only  to  say  that  a  superior   standard 
of  education  ought  to  give  us  the  advantage  with  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions.    But  is  such  the  case?     Have  we  any  such  advantage? 
Have  we  our  proportionate  part  even  of  the   liberally  educated  ? 
It  is  certain  that  a  disproportionate  number  seem  allured  by  pre- 
latic  pretensions.     And  why  ?     We  do  not  propose  to  explore  all 
the  causes,  but  we  deem  the  following  sufficient:  The  thoughts  of 
professional  men  are  too  much  preoccupied  to  spare  time  and  at- 
tention to  theological  topics.     In  the  matter  of  religion  they  are 
more  disposed  than  most  other  men  to  let  others  do  their  thinking. 
The  greater  number  yield  a  facile  deference  to  a  show  of  exclu- 
sive authority.     Now  with  such   minds  the   question   of  divine 
right  is  Alpha  and  Omega.     We  ought  to  recognise  this  fact  and 
urge  upon  their  consideration  the  irrefragable  evidence  that  the 
groat  Head  of  the  Church,  while   he  subordinates   ecclesiastical 
order  to  doctrinal  purity,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  purity  has 
instituted  in  Presbytery  a  government  for  his  Church  which  they 
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are  bound  to  respect.  And  yet  we  doubt  if  there  is  more  than 
one  in  a  thousand  of  the  liberally  educated  outside  our  own  pale, 
who  have  ever  heard  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  claims  to 
have  a  government  which  is  by  divine  right  and  therefore  obliga- 
tory. Our  silence  has  not  only  robbed  us  of  advantage,  but 
actually  brought  us  into  disrepute.  How  so?  Because  people 
ignorant  of  the  real  and  sufficient  grounds  of  our  ardent  attach-  n 
ment  to  the  Church  have  accounted  for  it  inadequately  and  in 
some  cases  maliciously.  They  have  miscalled  our  affection — big- 
otry, because  in  their  ignorance  and  arrogance  it  seemed  to  them 
blind  and  obstinate.  Our  tenacious  adherence  to  divine  institu- 
tions,  at  the  cost,  in  former  times,  of  liberty  and  life,  instead  of 
being  admired  as  heroism,  has  been  foully  calumniated  as  auster- 
ity and  fanaticism.  Writers  of  fiction,  whose  influence  is  under- 
rated by  sober-minded  Churchmen,'  but  who,  nevertheless,  are 
potent,  because  so  generally  read — writers  of  fiction.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  lead,  have  wrought  mightily  and  effectually  to  mis- 
represent and  villi fy  the  grand  old  martyr  Church,  which  kept 
alive  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  which,  as 
Froude  says,  "has  preferred  rather  to  be  ground  to  powder  like 
flint  than  to  bend  before  violence  or  rust  under  enervating  temp- 
tation." Our  modest  reticence  has  suffered  even  the  children  of 
the  Church  to  be  alienated,  and  to  go  down  to  their  graves  unin- 
formed of  the  most  glorious  earthly  and  temporal  heritage  God 
has  ever  given  man — a  polity  and  worship  for  his  Church.  There 
is  a  justifiable  pride  which  our  children  should  be  taught  to  feel 
in  the  gifts  of  God  to  his  Church.  Humanly  invented  rites  and 
holy  days  of  man's  appointment  should  be  waved  aside,  as  of  no 
account  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  appreciate  the  dignity  of  a 
divine  institution.  But  that  this  honor  is  not  more  highly  es- 
teemed is  largely  due  to  our  reprehensible  silence. 

And  in  this  reprehensible  neglect  of  the    doctrine  of  divine 
right  we  have  the  explanation  of  another  puzzling  fact — the  won- 


^Of  course,  in  this  country,  we  use  the  word  "Churchman"  not  in  its 
narrow,  British  sense,  to  designate  members  of  an  Establishment,  but  in 
its  proper,  unrestricted  sense — a  Church  member. 
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derful  fact  that,   while  the  Presbyterian  Church  is   among  the 
most  liberal  on  earth,  although  she  alone,  in  her  symbols  of  faith, 
recognises  other  evangelical  communions  as  branches  of  Christ's 
Church  visible,  still  she  has  the  repute  of  being  the  most  intoler- 
ant and  uncharitable.     Now,  what  is  the  explanation?     Is  it  not  ' 
this:  that  we  are  supposed  to  regard  forms  of  government  and 
worship  as  matters  of  indifference? — to  teach  that   "one  Church 
is  as  good  as  another"?     In  ws,  therefore,  it  is  thought  unwar- 
rantable and  unpardonable  to  stickle  for  Presbytery.     Nothing 
but  an  uncharitable,  partisan,  schismatic  temper  can  account  for  ; 
our  pertinacious  adherence  to  Presbytery  and  reprehensible  re- 
pugnance to  other  polities !     But  do  other  communions  exclude 
us  from  the  Lord's  table?     Do  other  communions  insist  on  "con- 
firming" our  members  and  reordaining  our  ministers  who  seek 
admission  to  their  fold?     Do  they  refuse  to  receive  the  gospel  or 
tlie  eucharist  at  the  hands  of  our  ministry  for  the  alleged  reason 
that  their  ordination  is  invalid?     Do  they  denounce  Protestants 
as  schismatics  while  recognising  the  Greek  and  Roman  apostasies 
as  Churches  of  Jesus  Christ?     All  such  misbehaving  arrogance 
the  world  excuses  on  the  ground  that  consistency  with  their  prin- 
ciples demands  it.     These  may  prate  about  the  Church   without 
rebuke,  but  to  defend  Presbytery  against  aggression  and  to  resent 
arrogance  is  atrocious  intolerance  and  bigotry.     Why?     Because 
the  world  is  persuaded  that  we  hold  one  polity  to  be  as  good  as 
another,  and  that  we  are  contentious  not  for  conscience'  sake,  but 
to  gratify  a  spirit  of  intolerance.     That  is  the  why.     Now  sup- 
pose, that  while  advertising  the  public  of  our  recognition  as  sister 
Churches  of  all  who  preach  evangelical  doctrine,  and  the  validity 
of  their  orders  although  unapostolic  and  irregular  in  form,  we 
were  at  the  same  time  signally  and  emphatically  to  proclaim  that 
Presbytery  is  by  divine  right  and  therefore  obligatory,  then,    we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  our  scriptural   charity  in  contrast  with  un- 
scriptural  presumption  would   not  lack    of  hearty    appreciation. 
It  requires  this  framing  to  bring  it  out  in  bold  relief. 

Another  evil :  There  is  a  growing  disinclination  to  unite  with 
the  Church.  It  is  alleged  in  excuse  that  people  can  be  "as  good 
out  of  the  Church  as  in  it;"  that  participation  in   Church  quar- 
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rels  will  be  avoided;  that  the  Church  is  brought  into  disfavor  bj 
the  inconsistencies  of  members ;  that  the  propriety  of  self-distrust 
lest  one  should  scandalise  the  cause,  justifies  one  in  the  neglect 
of  Church  ordinances.  Now  these  and  multifarious  other  pre- 
texts would  nt>t  for  an  instant  be  thought  tenable  if  the  fact  were 
clearly  recognised  that  submission  to  Church  government  is  oblig- 
atory, because  God  has  given  his  Church  a  form  of  government. 
There  is  need  that  we  should  inculcate  this  truth  and  so  do  our 
part  to  correct  the  evil. 

We  wish  now  to  call  attention  to  what  is  justly  regarded  as  by 
far  the  most  difficult  problem  we  have  to  contend  with.   It  is  said 
that  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  so  aristocratic  and  so  stiffly  deco- 
rous in  its  membership  and  tastes  that  the  industrious  poor  and 
reputable  middle  classes  are  repelled.     In  the  Southern  Pres- 
byterian Review  for  October,  1882,  the  author   of  the  article 
"Aggressiveness  of  Presbyterianism"  says:    "The  independent, 
sturdy  yeomanry,  the  mechanics,  artisans,  and  laborers  of  our 
towns,  are  not,  as  a  class,  found  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but 
in  the  Methodist  and  Baptist.     We  know  this  is   vehemently  de- 
nied in  some  quarters,  but  it  is  too  notoriously  true    to  admit  of 
argument  here,  as  any  city  or  town  pastor  can   testify."     It  is 
true!     We  have  known  pastors  to  complain  that  it  was  impossible 
to  persuade  their  people  to  show   outsiders   such   attentions  as 
would  invito  their  attendance  on  the  services.     There  is  reason  to 
fear  that  in  some  communities  our  people  regard  the  Church  as  a 
social  circle  "organised  to  hear  preaching."     There  seems  to  be 
an  utter  disinclination  on  the  part  of  such  to  seek  for  accessions 
in  the  highways  and  hedges.     They  attend  services,  behave  with 
decorum,  maintain  the  pastor,  but  it  is  impossible  to  arouse  in 
them  any  local  missionary  zeal.     They  hear  the   gospel    and  are 
careless  who  hear  it  not.     The  stranger  is  chilled  by  his  frigid 
reception  and  returns  no  more.     Visitors  who  are  not  of  the  same 
social  circle  are  received  with  a  stare  and   leave  with  resentment. 
Is  this  picture  overdrawn  ?     We   think   not  ;  but  whether  our 
people  are  censurable  or   blameless,  the  fact  remains   that  our 
town  and  city  churches  are  generally   restricted   to  one   class  of  . 
people,  and  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  accessions  from  any 
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other  class.  This  ought  not  so  to  be.  Well !  What  is  the  rem- 
edy ?  Sajs  one:  "Our  people  must  be  carefully  polite  and  kindly 
considerate  of  all  classes."  Very  true  !  Such  conduct  becomes 
the  followers  of  Christ ;  but  if  we  are  to  coddle  people,  if  we  are 
to  erect  amiable  Christian  courtesy  into  a  means  of  grace  for 
purposes  of  dcnominanonal  thrift,  its  delicate  aroma  will  be  lost 
and  its  beauty  coarsely  marred.  Say  others:  "We  need  more 
piety;  we  need  to  be  revived."  Yes,  assuredly!  We  do  need 
more  Christ-likeness,  more  sincere  lOve  of  souls,  more  realisation 
of  his  love,  constraining  us  to  self-denying  service.  But  all  this 
is  inadequate  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  fault  is  not  wholly  on  the 
side  of  our  people.  If  they  were  all  they  ought  to  be,  the  human 
nature  of  the  other  party  would  insist  upon  determining  their 
Church  relations  on  social  grounds.  They^  too,  regard  the  Church 
as  a  social  circle.  They,  too,  seek  congenial  company.  They 
are  fortified  in  this  position  by  the  assurance  that  "one  Church  is 
as  good  as  another."  And  just  so  long  as  this  is  held  to  be  true, 
just  so  long  will  the  evil  prevail.  The  only  thing  which  will  ever 
bring  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  harmony  in  the  same  congregation 
js  the  conviction  that  God  has  enjoined  the  consciences  of  all  men 
to  observe  a  polity  which  is  from  himself. 

Ah!  objects  one,  you  are  relying  upon  outward  conformity, 
and  despairing  of  inward  grace.  Not  at  all !  Please  reflect, 
that  the  proper  aliment  of  grace  is  the  word  of  truth  ;  that  if 
Christians  were  perfect,  we  should  need  no  government  at  all, 
and  that  it  is  just  because  we  are  imperfect  that  a  government  is 
given  ;  that  the  polity  and  worship  of  the  .Church  have  been 
given  her  for  the  gathering  and  perfecting  of  the  saints.  In 
order  that  gracious  influences  may  exert  their  full  power  on  the 
hearts  of  men,  they  must  be  taught  to  reverence  divine  institu- 
tions. A  sovereign  will  has  imposed  them,  and  with  a  gracious 
design.  Let  us  not  be"  found  fighting  against  God,  and  defraud- 
ing man.  While,  therefore,  we  should  be  more  pious,  more  kindly, 
more  zealous,  the  appropriate  remedy  and  only  adequate  remedy 
is  to  enforce  the  divine  right  of  Presbytery. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question:  Why  should  people  of  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  life  be   Presbyterians?     There   is   no 
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reason  except  this :  that  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  should 
submit  themselves  to  divine  truth  ;  no  human  traditions  can  bind 
the  conscience.  Is  it  true  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ?  Then 
all  conditions  of-  men  should  shun  the  Unitarian  societies ;  but 
not  for  this  reason  need  thej  be  Presbyterians;  they  may  choose 
any  Trinitarian  Church,  and  if  the  divinity  of  Christ  were  all  of 
revelation,  social  considerations  might  be  permitted  to  dictate  the 
choice.  Is  it  true  that  he  who  believeth  hath  everlasting  life? 
Then  Arminianism,  too,  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  circle  of  choice 
still  further  narrowed,  but  the  Christian  may  be  determined  in 
the  choice  of  any  Calvinistic  Church  by  social  reasons;  there  is 
no  necessity  laid  upon  his  conscience  to  be  a  Presbyterian.  And 
so,  considerations  of  convenience,  or  congeniality,  or  taste,  etc., 
may  control  the  choice  of  Church  relations  in  so  far  as  anything 
in  doctrine,  worship,  or  polity  is  loft  to  human  discretion.  But  if 
nothing  be  left  to  human  discretion,  if  all  things  pertaining  to 
the  Church  are  determined  by  divine  legislation,  then  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  society  are  conscientiously  bound  to  walk  by 
the  same  rule.  And  if  Presbytery  has  been  divinely  prescribed, 
then  this  constitutes  a  sufficient  reason  why  men  should  be  Pres- 
byterians regardless  of  social  status.  Were  there  no  other  differ- 
ence between  us  and  other  communions  than  the  matter  of  polity, 
we  would  still  have  a  righteous  claim  upon  the  consciences  of  all 
classes,  because  Presbytery  is  of  divine  right.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  reach  all  ranks  of  people,  the  Church  should  make  very 
much  more  prominent  the  divine  right  of  Presbytery.  Just  as 
superstition  brings  all  classes  of  people,  from  kings  to  paupers, 
to  worship  at  the  shrines  of  Rome,  so  should  an  instructed  con- 
science affiliate  all  classes  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

What,  says  some  one:  Would  you  have  us  to  be  high-church- 
men? No!  High-churchisra  is  exclusivism  ;  higli-churchism  is 
schismatic.  The  doctrine  of  divine  right  no  more  unchurches 
other  communions  than  the  doctrine  of  a  present  and  finished 
salvation  disowns  Arminians  for  Christians.  But  we  would  have 
people  of  every  condition  in  life  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Church 
as  God  has  constituted  it;  to  be  loyal  to  it,  because  divine  pre- 
scription makes  loyalty  a  duty ;  to  love  it,  because  the  gift  to 
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them  makes  love  a  privilege  with  which  none  may  interfere.  We 
would  have  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  preached,  not  apologeti- 
cally, but  imperatively ;  we  would  have  it  proclaimed  with  all 
authority. 

We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  evils  within,  the  Church, 
which  are  largely  due  to  that  neglect  which  is  deplored.  The 
first  which  claims  our  attention  concerns  the  eldership.  The 
office  of  the  ruling  elder  does  not  receive  that  respect  to  which  a 
divine  appointment  should  commend  it,  simply  because  the  divine 
appointment  has  not  been  sufficiently  emphasised.  The  ruling 
elder  is  popularly  regarded  as  a  sort  of  vestryman,  deriving  his 
office  and  authority  from  a  man-made  Constitution.  He  may 
assist  the  pastor  at  the  communion  table  and  the  council  board. 
lie  is  a  sort  of  brake  upon  the  ministry.  He  is  himself  a  lay- 
man, representing  the  laity  and  protecting  their  rights  against 
clerical  intrusion.  As  a  fellow-laborer,  he  is  gladly  welcomed ; 
as  a  ruler,  he  is  scarcely  known.  Should  the  Session  attempt 
the  management  of  the  Sunday-school,  it  is  a  usurpation ;  should 
they  interfere  with  the  choir,  it  is  an  impertinence  ;  should  they 
venture  to  disapprove  gambling  expedients  to  raise  Church  funds, 
it  is  a  gratuitous  interference  ;  should  they  condemn  the  round 
dance  for  its  unblushing  immodesty,  their  sentence  is  only  an  in- 
discreet opinion.     Ruler?     Indeed! 

And  this  consequence  is  inevitable:  when  nothing  is  expected, 
nothing  is  done.  The  ruling  elders  themselves,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, often  fail  to  have  any  adequate  idea  of  their  functions 
and  responsibilities.  The  average  elder  has  adopted  the  preva- 
lent notion  that  his  office  is  adjuvant  and  supplemental;  he  is  to 
assist  the  pastor  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  curb  the  pastor 
when  he  transcends  his  duty.  He  has  not  conceived  of  himself 
as  an  independent  ruler,  bearing  on  his  own  shoulders  personal 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  souls.  It  never  occurs  to  him  that 
it  is  his  duty  '•'•severally  as  well  as  jointly  to  watch  diligently  over 
the  flock  committed  to  his  charge  that  no  corruption  of  doctrine 
or  morals  enter  therein ;  to  visit  the  people  at  their  homes,  espe- 
cially the  sick ;  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  comfort  the  mourner, 
nourish  and  guard  the  children  of  the  Church."     It  never  occurs 
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to  him  that  he  is  individually  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church,  and  therefore  he  rarely  burdens  his  mind  and  heart  with 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  or  ventures  to  inaugurate  any  move- 
ment for  the  good  of  the  Church.  He  will  be  consulted;  but  will 
not  suggest.  He  does  not  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  people  any 
deference  as  a  ruler,  and  therefore  is  not  so  very  circumspect  to 
deport  himself  as  becomes  the  dignity  of  his  office.  The  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  eldership  has  not  infrequently,  of  late,  been  dis- 
cussed under  the  head  of  "aggressiveness."  Can  any  one  doubt 
that  whatever  may  be  the  cause  or  causes,  the  evil  would  be,^ 
more  than  by  any  other  means,  effectually  and  promptly  corrected 
by  a  genuine  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  Pres- 
bytery, restoring  the  office  of  ruling  elder  in  the  respect  and 
affections  of  the  people,  to  its  proper  pl^ce  of  dignity  and  au- 
thority ?  How  serious  is  the  evil  to  be  corrected  we  realise  most 
when  we  reflect  that  instead  of  one  pastor  every  church  should 
have  three  or  more.  Our  strength  would  be  quintupled.  The 
Church  has  a  divine  right  to  that  much  greater  efficiency  of 
which  it  is  defrauded  by  our  culpable  neglect  of  a  doctrine  which 
is  not  "essential  to  salvation" — not  "vital  to  the  soul." 

And  the  evil  is  self-perpetuating.  For,  ignorance  of  the  divine 
right  and  authority  of  the  eldership,  corroborated  by  constant 
experience  of  the  eldership  as  it  actually  is  in  all  its  unsuspected 
inefficiency,  leads  to  the  unhesitating  choice  of  those  for  the 
office  whose  qualifications  are,  not  for  work,  but  for  air-brakes  on 
progress.  And  secondly,  this  perpetuation  of  the  evil  is  brought 
about  by  the  failure  of  the  eldership  to  foster  zeal  for  good  works 
in  the  growing  generation.  If  the  eldership  recognised  it  as 
solemnly  true  that  "all  those  duties  which  private  Christians  are 
bound  to  discharge  by  the  law  of  charity,"  such  as  the  duty  of 
"praying  with  and  for  the  people,"  the  duty  to  be  "careful  and 
diligent  in  seeking  the  fruit  of  the  preached  word  among  the 
flock,  and  to  inform  the  pastor  of  cases  of  sickness,  affliction,  and 
awakening,  and  of  all  others  who  may  need  his  special  attention  ;" 
that  such  duties  "are  especially  incumbent  upon  them  by  divine 
vocation,  and  are  to  be  discharged  as  official  duties" — if  the  elders 
fully  realised  this,  what  an  example  to  the  Church!  what  a  train-  ^ 
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ing  of  their  successors !  But  as  it  is,  their  successors  are  far 
more  likely  to  think  their  whole  duty  discharged  in  attendance 
on  the  Session  and  other  Church  Courts.  We  speak  not  of  them 
all.  Our  case  would  not  only  be  sad  but  irreparable,  if  these 
strictures  admitted  no  exceptions.  We  rejoice  that  personally  we 
know  many  exceptions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  be  truth- 
fully denied  that  the  indictment  holds  good  of  the  class?  Still, 
the  blame  does  not  attach  wholly  to  them  ;  it  is  due  mainly  to  the 
ministry,  who,  because  it  was  not  "vital,"  have  failed  to  empha- 
sise the  "profitable"  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  Presbytery. 

Another  grievous  result  of  this  failure  is  the  growing  neglect 
of  discipline.  To  unite  with  some  other  Church  is  the  ready 
menace  and  resort  of  all  parties  justly  amenable  to  censure. 
Quick  to  resent  even  righteous  displeasure,  members  change  their 
Church  relations  with  the  utmost  facility,  since  "one  Church  is 
as  good  as  another."  There  is  no  hesitation  from  fear  of  incurring 
the  sin  of  rebellion  against  God  who  has  made  it  their  conscien- 
tious duty  to  obey  them  who  are  over  them  in  the  Lord,  for  they 
have  not  been  taught  to  respect  Presbytery  as  of  divine  right. 
And  therefore  it  is  that  Sessions  are  often  deterred  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  salutary  discipline,  especially  in  its  mildest  forms,  because 
they  know  that  not  only  the  persons  offending,  who  would  derive 
incalculable  benefit  from  such  discipline,  but  all  the  family,  with 
the  little  innocent  children  and  many  connections,  may  be  lost  to 
the  good  influence  of  sound  teaching  and  encouraged  in  alienation 
from  the  Church.  And  so,  for  fear  of  con  .sequences  more  wide- 
reaching  and  disastrous  than  the  offence  which  needs  discipline, 
discipline  is  falling  into  disuse,  and  the  Church  is  growing  more 
and  more  worldly.  All  this,  in  great  measure,  would  be  avoided 
if  the  people  were  taught  a  proper  respect  for  the  divine  right 
of  Presbytery. 

God  has  given  his  Church  a  polity  which  is  adapted  to  all  her 
needs.  Man  has  both  soul  and  body,  and  so  we  have  in  the 
presbyter  the  custodian  of  spiritual  things,  and  in  the  deacon  the 
custodian  of  temporalities.  And  yet  it  is  a  frequent  thing  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  supplant  God's  deacons  with  trustees, 
who  often  are  not  even  Christians.     And  so  it  has  occasionally 
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come  to  pass,  that  godless  men — in  the  slang  of  the  day — have 
'^run"  a  church.  They  have  determined  what  preacher,  organ- 
ist, soprano,  tenor,  etc.,  would  draw  best,  and  make  the  church 
a  financial  success.  Practically,  they  have  usurped  the  functions 
of  both  elders  and  deacons,  and  ignored  the  rights  of  the  people 
as  well.  When  a  church  has  deacons,  they  should  be  trustees 
before  the  law;  and  no  trustees  should  have  powers,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  property,  exceeding  those  which  belong  by 
divine  right  to  the  deacon.  Prominence  given  to  the  divine  right 
of  l^resbytery  would  soon  reinstate  the  diaconate  in  its  proper 
place. 

Again,  because  our  people  are  not  ftimiliarised  Avith  the  divine 
right  of  Presbytery,  our  ministers  are  deprived  of  their  full 
■weight  of  influence  and  their  full  measure  of  usefulness.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  our  ministers  are  not  influential  for  good 
and  actually  useful.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  deny  that  some  have  so 
much  influence  as  to  sway  their  congregations  at  their  will.  We 
mean  to  affirm  that  there  is  a  legitimate  influence  which  is  not 
available.  Some  pastors  are  men  of  infinite  tact  and  magnetism 
and  administiative  ability — in  a  word,  they  are  masterful  men 
and  they  rule  well.  In  fact  they  sometimes  rule  too  well,  or 
rather  too  much,  inasmuch  as  their  co-presbyters  in  the  Session 
are  but  puppets  in  their  hands.  But  the  success  of  such  pastors 
is  too  often  wholly  due  to  personal  qualities,  such  qualities  as 
give  them  preeminence  and  acknowledged  leadership  among  their 
peers  in  Presbytery  or  Synod.  Influential  as  they,  may  be  in 
their  churches,  their  influence  would  be  greater  and  more  potent 
for  good  if  the  people  deferred  not  so  much  to  the  man  and  more 
to  his  office.  Not  all  men  have  the  same  gifts.  Very  few  men 
have  gifts  which  compel  a  prompt  and  ready  deference,  nor  does 
the  Holy  Spirit  make  such  gifts  essential  qualifications  for  the 
office  of  bishop;  but  he  enjoins  obedience  to  all  who  bear  rule, 
because  their  oflfice  is  authoritative.  To  defer  to  the  personal 
will  of  the  incumbent,  while  heedless  of  the  divine  will  embodied 
in  his  officer,' is  not  only  to  dishonor  a  divine  appointment,  but 
very  injuriously  to  restrict  the  influence  of  the  ministry.  The 
evils  resultant  from  this  neglect  to  emphasise  the  divine  right  of 
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Presbytery  are  far-reaching  and  so  numerous  as  to  be  almost  in- 
calculable. The  successor  of  one  of  these  strong-willed  and 
tactful  pastors  is  almost  sure  to  suffer  in  the  respect  of  the  con- 
gregation, because  the  congregation  has  been  unwittingly  trainee! 
to  reverence  the  man  and  not  his  office.  For  this  reason  suitable 
material  from  which  to  select  a  pastor  is  arbitrarily  limited.  It 
is  needlessly  hard  for  such  churches  to  be  suited;  they  demand  of 
the  man  what  they  should  accord  to  the  office. 

Or  it  may  be  that  a  church  has  been  regulated  by  some  zealous 
but  pragmatic  sisters  who  never  dreamed  that  anything  was  re- 
quired of  a  pastor,  for  the  good  of  the  flock,  but  to  dispense 
entertainment  and  comfort  from  the  pulpit  or  at  the  fireside.  A 
pastor  for  that  vacancy  must  reach  a  high  standard  of  pulpit  and 
social  qualifications;  as  to  administrative  ability,  that  is  superflu- 
ous. Should  the  new  incumbent  attempt  to  rule  in  that  congre- 
gation, he  will  raise  a  lively  breeze.  A  preacher  is  wanted ;  not 
a  bishop. 

And  not  only  a  preacher,  but  a  pastor.  Yes,  a  good  pastor  is 
in  demand.  And  what  is  a  good  pastor?  One  who  visits  '•''officially 
the  people,  devoting  especial  attention  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
afflicted,  and  the  dying"?  Yes  !  a  good  pastor  must  do  all  that,, 
but  more  also.  If  he  restrict  himself  to  o^cmZ  visits,  instructing 
the  ignorant,  comforting  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  despondent,  the 
afllicted,  remonstrating  with  the  erring,  encouraging  the  weak, 
and  prompting  the  slothful  to  every  good  word  and  work,  he  will 
have  his  hands  pretty  full,  but  he  will  not  fill  the  popular  require- 
mencs  of  a  good  pastor.  A  good  pastor,  according  to  the  popular 
notion,  must  go  to  and  fro  and  show  himself  genial,  and  social, 
and  entertaining,  and  agreeable,  that  church  thrift  may  follow 
pastoral  fawning.  Such  is  the  emulation  between  denominations 
that  the  personal  popularity  of  the  pastor  is  mainly  relied  on  as 
a  means  of  church  aggrandisement.  Said  a  brother  minister,  on 
one  occasion :  "The  Presbyterian  Church  cannot  increase  except 
through  the  popularity  of  the  pastor."  And  to  secure  popularity 
it  was  thought  that  one  must  carefully  abstain  from  obtruding 
Presbyterian  doctrine  on  the  ear  of  the  people,  and  as  carefully 
cultivate  the  art  of  pleasing  by  agreeable  attentions.  Now,  popu- 
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larity  is  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  needful  that  a  pastor  be  held 
in  esteem  by  them  that  are  without,  but  that  esteem  is  not  jeop- 
ardised, on  the  contraty,  it  is  won  and  held  by  courteous  fidelity 
to  conscientious  convictions.  Nor  are  door-step  attentions  and 
fine  flowing  phrases  so  sure  of  securing  a  permanent  hold  on  the 
affections  of  men  as  a  cordial  interest  shown  in  their  soul's  salva- 
tion. Of  course  the  pastor  must  not  be  unsocial,  but  much  of  his 
valuable  time  is  lost  to  the  church  because  it  is  thought  that  the 
preacher's  popularity  can  be  maintained  only  by  agreeable,  social 
intercourse ;  and  that  such  popularity  is  the  best  reliance  for 
attracting  the  worldling  to  the  church.  The  nature  of  a  manly 
man  revolts  against  being  put  in  the  same  list  of  attractions  with 
the  organ  and  the  stained  glass  windows.  He  is  an  ambassador 
of  God,  with  a  message  from  God  that  is  mandatory,  and  he  pre- 
fers to  win  people  to  the  church  by  faithful  work  in  the  discharge 
of  his  proper  commission.  lie  would  make  disciples,  not  to  him- 
self, but  to  the  Lord — disciples  who  should  say,  as  did  Cornelius  : 
^'We  are  all  here  present  before  God,  to  hear  all  things  that  are 
commanded  thee  of  God.''  If  our  own  people  were  more  loyal 
to  their  divinely  ordered  polity  and  worship,  tliey  would  save 
much  valuable  time  and  service;  do  more  to  honor  the  Lord,  and 
be  more  successful  in  winning  souls.  "Them  that  honor  me,  will 
I  honor,"  saith  Jehovah. 

And  loyalty  to  a  polity  because  it  is  divine,  implies  true  piety. 
A  church  which  relies  mainly  upon  the  popularity  of  its  pastor, 
along  with  the  attractions  of  the  choir  and  architecture,  the 
beauty  of  its  maidens  and  the  social  status  of  its  members  for 
numerical  growth,  is  trusting  to  carnal  means  to  accomplish  a 
carnal  end.  To  upbuild  a  church  which  shall  be  admirers  of 
the  Hev.  Mr.  Creamcheese,  and  of  one  another,  is  certainly  a 
carnal  project.  "While  one  saith,  I  am  of  Paul ;  and  another, 
I  am  of  Apollos;  are  ye  not  carnal?"  But  a  church  which 
relics  for  conversions  wholly  on  the  Spirit's  operations  by  the 
word  of  truths  and  for  accessiouB  to  its  fold,  mainly  upon  the  fact 
that  its  polity  and  worship  are  divinely  appointed,  shows  a  respect 
for  the  Lord's  will  as  paramount  which  argues  fervent  piety  and 
effectual  zeal.      Accessions  to  that  church  will  be  very  likely  of 
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such  as  ardently  ask:  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 
They  will  be  the  Lord's  disciples,  and  not  man's. 

Furthermore,  they  who  are  actuated  by  carnal  policy  in  their 
church  relations  are  apt  to  be  careless  about  the  church  member- 
sliip  of  their  infant  children.  The  neglect  of  infant  baptism  is 
mainly  on  the  part  of  those  parents  who,  because  they  believe 
that  "one  Church  is  as  good  as  another,"  prefer  that  their  chil- 
dren should  choose  for  themselves  when  they  reach  the  years  of 
maturity,  and  on  the  same  policy  which  actuated  themselves. 
The  obvious  remedy  for  the  neglect  of  infant  baptism  in  such 
ciises  is,  plainly,  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  divine  right  of 
Presbytery. 

Should  anybody  wonder  that  our  non-communing  members  are 
so  easily  alienated  from  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  with  her 
grand  history  and  long  roll  of  noble  martyrs?  There  is  no  real 
bond  of  attachment  between  them  and  the  Church.  They  may 
have  a  preference,  indeed,  for  their  pastor,  and  for  the  congenial 
society  in  which  they  have  been  reared,  but  when  they  leave  their 
homes  for  new  regions  their  church  preferences  also  are  left 
behind.  The  future  church  relations  of  such  children  are  deter- 
mined by  just  those  considerations  which  prevailed  at  home.  We 
have  known  evangelists,  while  straining  every  nerve  and  hus- 
banding every  resource  to  build  Presbyterian  churches  in  mission 
fields,  to  be  much  discouraged  when  they  received  neither  co- 
operation nor  sympathy  from  young  people  of  good  Presbyterian 
families  and  strong  home  churches,  because  such  young  people 
despised  the  day  of  small  things  and  associated  themselves  wholly 
with  denominations  of  influence,  wealth,  or  fashion.  The  proverb 
is  of  universal  application:  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go;  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  If 
the  training  has  been  worldly;  if  they  have  been  attached  to  the 
Church  by  convenience,  or  congeniality,  or  policy,  or  taste,  or 
associations,  when  they  leave  home,  if  not  before,  they  will 
change  their  church  relations  through  the  same  motives.  But 
if  they  have  been  taught  that  God,  in  order  to  conserve  the 
blessed  truth  of  the  gospel,  has  given  his  Church  a  polity  and 
worship  to  which,  though  not  "vital,"  yet  "profitable,"  it  is  their 
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(iuty  and  high  privilege  to  conform,  then  in  vain  will  prove  all 
efforts  to  allure  them  from  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  Is  it  not 
high  time  that  such  training  should  vigorously  begin,  that  we 
suffer  no  more  depletion  of  our  young  blood  and  energy  ?  Let 
us  continue  to  preach  our  evangelic  doctrine,  but  no  longer  neg- 
lect our  apostolic  order.  Let  us  lift  high  the  dignity  of  Presby- 
tery, the  system  of  ecclesiastical  government  whose  germ  was 
planted  in  that  authority  which  the  first  man's  fatherhood  gave 
him  over  his  children  to  disciple  them  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
and  whose  consummated  glory  was  seen  by  John  on  Patmos  when 
he  beheld  the  throne  of  God,  and  about  it,  four-and-twenty  elders 
on  four-and-twenty  tiirones. 

In  closing  this  plea  for  emphasising  the  divine  right  of  Pres- 
bytery, we  can  do  nothing  better  than  quote  the  words  of  the 
lamented  Thornwell:  "We  dread  the  consequences  of  surrender- 
ing the  jus  divinum  Preshyterii.  The  power  of  our  system  has 
never  been  effectually  tried,  and  its  full  strength  can  never  be 
developed,  until  our  people  shall  be  brought  to  feel  that  it  is  an 
institute  of  God.  As  long  as  we  hesitate  to  trust  it,  or  rather  to 
trust  in  the  Almighty  Saviour  Avho  appointed  it,  we  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  do  valiantly  for  our  Master  and  his, cause." 

John  W.  Peimrose. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


CALEB,  A  BIBLE  STUDY. 


The  two  main  forms  of  moral  instruction  are  precept  and 
example.  By  precept  we  are  taught  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong.  In  example  we  have  a  concrete  exhibition  of  right  and 
wrong.  These  two  forms  of  instruction,  though  distinct,  are  not 
independent  of  each  other.  Instruction  that  is  complete  com- 
bines both.  The  inspired  word  of  God  presents  the  best  metliod 
of  teaching.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  law  of  God  is  imbedded 
in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people ;  in  the  New  Testament 
Christ  is  our  teacher  and  our  example.  Between  precept  and 
example  this  characteristic  difference  is  to  be  noted:  moral  pre- 
cept is  of  universal  application,  while  example  has'  special  force 
according  to  circumstances. 

In  the  biography  of  the  Bible  we  have  the  noblest  specimens 
of  our  race  that  have  ever  been  presented  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  successive  generations  that  have  inhabited  the  earth.  The 
supreme  characteristics  which  testify  that  man  was  created  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God  are  exhibited  by  the  Jewish  heroes  in 
a  degree  unequalled  in  the  history  of  any  other  people.  The  in- 
tellect, wisdom,  force,  power  of  control,  courage,  and  faith,  exist- 
ing separately,  or  more  or  less  combined,  and  under  the  limitations 
and  with  the  drawbacks  of  a  fallen  human  nature,  are  so  displayed 
by  patriarchs,  leaders,  kings,  warriors,  prophets,  priests,  and 
apostles,  as  to  vindicate  man's  divine  original.  And  this  without 
any  assertion  on  their  part,  or  claim  for  them  by  their  biogra- 
phers that  they  are  anything  more  than  mere  human  beings. 
They  do  not  pretend  to  be  gods  or  demi-gods,  and  if  at  any  time 
miracles  are  wrought  by  them,  they  declare  that  they  are  only 
instruments  in  the  hand  of  their  God.  Their  recorded  examples 
teach  us  that  even  if  supremely  great  among  their  fellows,  men 
are  not  gods,  but  to  be  truly  great  they  must  be  Godlike. 

This  truth,  however,   if  applicable  only  to  the  conspicuously 
great,  would  be  serviceable  to  very  few.     But  the  word  of  God 
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is  the  sacred  text  book  for  the  instruction  of  all  classes  of  men  of 
every  generation  through  all  time.  And  therefore  in  it  we  are 
taught  that  to  be  Godlike  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  all,  and  to 
each  in  his  station  and  according  to  his  measure  the  assurance  is 
given  that  godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things. 

OF  this  truth,  the  life  of  Caleb  is  a  striking  exemplification. 
The  entire  household  of  Israel,  when  Egypt  became  their  com- 
mon home,  was  about  seventy,  besides  Joseph's  family  and  Israel 
himself,  their  common  living  progenitor.  Of  the  twelve  sons,  all 
of  them  except  tender  little  Benjamin  had  already  vindicated 
(some  of  them  sinfully)  the  vigor  inherited  by  their  descent  from 
Abraham.  Th^  princely  Joseph  well  represented  the  faith,  cour- 
age, wisdom,  magnanimity,  and  protecting  guardianship  of  the 
friend  of  God. 

The  only  individual  mention  of  the  sons,  after  their  establish- 
ment in  Egypt,  is  in  Jacob's  prophetic  death-blessing.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  patriarch's  death  they  come  in  a  body  to  humble 
themselves  before  the  generous  Joseph,  who  will  not  listen  to  their 
attempted  confession,  but  says:  "God  meant  it  for  good;  now, 
therefore,  fear  not;  I  will  nourish  you  and  your  little  ones." 

And  now  for  about  400  years,  during  which  time  this  Abra- 
hamic  family  had  increased  to  near  two  million  souls,  no  Israelite 
has  a  name  upon  the  sacred  record,  until  the  babe  is  drawn  out 
of  the  water,  and  so  called  Moses.  In  their  degraded  servitude 
during  tlie  latter  part  of  their  captivity  there  would  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  signal  individual  superiority.  This  is 
the  direful  evil  of  slavery.  Yet  the  native  diiferences  that  inhere 
in  humanity  must  have  existed,  though  undeveloped,  among  the 
bondmen  of  Egypt. 

It  is  a  matter  of  amazement  that  from  among  a  nation  just 
liberated  from  a  slavery  so  long  and  so  debasing,  so  many  heroes 
should  arise,  together  with  so  many  others  who,  though  not  to  be 
classed  as  heroes,  proved  themselves  competent  for  the  difficult 
duties  suddenly  devolving  upon  them  as  subordinates  under  their 
great  leader.  Moses  had  been,  by  a  designed  providence,  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  learning  current  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh, 
and  his  brother  Aaron  and  sister  Miriam,  we  may  suppose,  had. 
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to  some  extent,  shared  his  advantages.  But  how  had  Joshua  and 
Caleb  and  all  the  other  officers,  military,  civil,  and  religious,  been 
prepared  for  acting  their  respective  parts  in  the  control  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  people,  and  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
social  and  political  system,  upon  principles  never  before  tried  in 
the  world?  Beyond  controversy,  it  was  the  work  of  God.  He 
never  fails  to  provide  and  suitably  to  equip  instruments  to  carry 
out  his  sure  purposes.  This  providing  began  in  the  calling  of 
Abraham,  centuries  before.  Heredity  is  the  law  of  generations, 
and  never  has  it  been  so  strongly  impressed  upon  any  other  people 
as  upon  the  Jews.  Its  continued  manifestation  down  to  the 
present  day  is  one  of  the  great  marvels  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Stronger  still  than  the  heredity  of  blood  is  the  promise 
of,  God — what  could  the  bondage  of  400  years  do  against  it ! 
.  And  Joshua,  Caleb,  and  the  rest  were  inevitably  competent. 
Would  God  send  his  chosen  people  bread  from  heaven,  and  bring 
water  from  the  flinty  rock,  and  leave  them  without  men  to  rule 
and  guide? 

Caleb  was  a  descendant  of  Judah,  fourth  son  of  Jacob.  The 
suggestion,  made  by  some  writers,  that  he  had  been  introduced 
into  the  tribe  by  adoption,  is  too  fanciful  to  require  notice. 

Judah,  though  not  the  first-born,  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
important  of  the  twelve  brothers.  It  was  through  his  influence 
that  Jacob  finally  consented  to  allow  Benjamin  to  accompany  his 
brethren  in  the  second  visit  to  Egypt.  Though  implicated  as 
Reuben  was  not,  in  the  cruelty  to  Joseph,  his  was  the  suggestion 
that  substituted  slavery  for  death,  and  the  generous  bravery  with 
which  he  sought  to  take  the  place  of  Benjamin  in  the  prison 
house,  gives  us  one  of  the  most  touching  passages  in  Scripture. 
Although  the  family  of  Judah  had  not  at  the  time  of  Jacob's 
death  made  itself  conspicuous  above  others,  the  prophetic  blessing 
of  the  dying  patriarch,  disregarding  the  birthright  of  Reuben, 
assigns  preeminence  and  rule  to  this  tribe,  and  connects  it  with 
the  advent  of  the  great  Shiloh — 

"Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise  ;  thy  hand  shall 
be  in  the  neck  of  thine  enemies:  thy  father's  children  shall  bow  down 
before  thee.     .Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp;  from  the  prey,  my  son,   thou  art 
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is  the  sacred  text  book  for  the  instruction  of  all  classes  of  men  of 
every  generation  through  all  time.  And  therefore  in  it  we  are 
taught  that  to  be  Godlike  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  all,  and  to 
each  in  his  station  and  according  to  his  measure  the  assurance  is 
given  that  godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things. 

Of  this  truth,  the  life  of  Caleb  is  a  striking  exemplification. 
The  entire  household  of  Israel,  when  Egypt  became  their  com- 
mon home,  was  about  seventy,  besides  Joseph's  family  and  Israel 
himself,  their  common  living  progenitor.  Of  the  twelve  sons,  all 
of  them  except  tender  little  Benjamin  had  already  vindicated 
(some  of  them  sinfully)  the  vigor  inherited  by  their  descent  from 
Abraham.  Th<?  princely  Joseph  well  represented  the  faith,  cour- 
age, wisdom,  magnanimity,  and  protecting  guardianship  of  the 
friend  of  God. 

The  only  individual  mention  of  the  sons,  after  their  establish- 
ment in  Egypt,  is  in  Jacob's  prophetic  death-blessing.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  patriarch's  death  they  come  in  a  body  to  humble 
themselves  before  the  generous  Joseph,  who  will  not  listen  to  their 
attempted  confession,  but  says :  "God  meant  it  for  good;  now, 
therefore,  fear  not;  I  will  nourish  you  and  your  little  ones." 

And  now  for  about  400  years,  during  which  time  this  Abra- 
hamic  family  had  increased  to  near  two  million  souls,  no  Israelite 
has  a  name  upon  the  sacred  record,  until  the  babe  is  drawn  out 
of  the  water,  and  so  called  Moses.  In  their  degraded  servitude 
during  the  latter  part  of  their  captivity  there  would  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  signal  individual  superiority.  This  is 
the  direful  evil  of  slavery.  Yet  the  native  diiferences  that  inhere 
in  humanity  must  have  existed,  though  undeveloped,  among  the 
bondmen  of  Egypt. 

It  is  a  matter  of  amazement  that  from  among  a  nation  just 
liberated  from  a  slavery  so  long  and  so  debasing,  so  many  heroes 
should  arise,  together  with  so  many  others  who,  though  not  to  be 
classed  as  heroes,  proved  themselves  competent  for  the  difficult 
duties  suddenly  devolving  upon  them  as  subordinates  under  their 
great  leader.  Moses  had  been,  by  a  designed  providence,  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  learning  current  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh, 
and  his  brother  Aaron  and  sister  Miriam,  we  may  suppose,  had, 
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to  some  extent,  shared  his  advantages.  But  how  had  Joshua  and 
Caleb  and  all  the  other  officers,  military,  civil,  and  religious,  been 
prepared  for  acting  their  respective  parts  in  the  control  of  a  mil-  ^ 
lion  and  a  half  of  people,  and  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
social  and  political  system,  upon  principles  never  before  tried  in 
the  world?  Beyond  controversy,  it  was  the  work  of  God.  He 
never  fails  to  provide  and  suitably  to  equip  instruments  to  carry 
out  his  sure  purposes.  This  providing  began  in  the  calling  of 
Abraham,  centuries  before.  Heredity  is  the  law  of  generations, 
and  never  has  it  been  so  strongly  impressed  upon  any  other  people 
as  upon  the  Jews.  Its  continued  manifestation  down  to  the 
present  day  is  one  of  the  great  marvels  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Stronger  still  than  the  heredity  of  blood  is  the  promise  , 
of.  God — what  could  the  bondage  of  400  years  do  against  it ! 
And  Joshua,  Caleb,  and  the  rest  were  inevitably  competent. 
Would  God  send  his  chosen  people  bread  from  heaven,  and  bring 
water  from  the  flinty  rock,  and  leave  them  without  men  to  rule 
and  guide? 

Caleb  was  a  descendant  of  Judah,  fourth  son  of  Jacob.  The 
suggestion,  made  by  some  writers,  that  he  had  been  introduced 
into  the  tribe  by  adoption,  is  too  fanciful  to  require  notice. 

Judah,  though  not  the  first-born,  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
important  of  the  twelve  brothers.  It  was  through  his  influence 
that  Jacob  finally  consented  to  allow  Benjamin  to  accompany  his 
brethren  in  the  second  visit  to  Egypt.  Though  implicated  as 
Reuben  was  not,  in  the  cruelty  to  Joseph,  his  was  the  suggestion 
that  substituted  slavery  for  death,  and  the  generous  bravery  with 
which  he  sought  to  take  the  place  of  Benjamin  in  the  prison 
house,  gives  us  one  of  the  most  touching  passages  in  Scripture. 
Although  the  family  of  Judah  had  not  at  the  time  of  Jacob's 
death  made  itself  conspicuous  above  others,  the  prophetic  blessing 
of  the  dying  patriarch,  disregarding  the  birthright  of  Reuben, 
assigns  preeminence  and  rule  to  this  tribe,  and  connects  it  with 
the  advent  of  the  great  Shiloh — 

"Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise;  thy  hand  shall 
be  in  the  neck  of  thine  enemies:  thy  father's  children  shall  bow  down 
before  thee.     Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp;  from  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art 
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gone  up ;  he  stooped  down,  he  counhed  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion  ;  who 
shall  rouse  him  up  ?  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come  ;  and  unto  him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be."  . 

To  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  assigned  the  honor  of  always  march- 
ing in  the  front  of  the  army  of  the  Israelites,  when  they  moved 
their  encampment.  To  this  tribe  Caleb  belonged.  He  was  not, 
however,  its  prince  and  captain.  That  post  was  held  by  Nashon, 
whose  name  is  enrolled  among  the  captains  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
but  is  not  signalised  by  connexion  with  any  great  achievement. 
We  are  not  to  conclude,  however,  that  because  these  men  have 
not  been  brought  into  conspicuous  notice  in  the  brief  scriptural 
record,  theref)re  they  were  not  prominent  characters.  It  is 
explicitly  said  of  them:  "These  were  the  renowned  of  the  con- 
gregation, princes  of  the  tribes  of  their  fathers,  heads  of  the 
thousands  in  Israel."  We  extract  from  the  valuable  and  very 
interesting  v(dume  by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Pollock,  entitled  The  Ex- 
ode^  the  following: 

"Those  renowned  princes  of  the  congregation  who  reported  this  census 
to  Moses,  of  their  several  tribes,  were  evidently  men  of  mark  in  their 
day.  They  had  not,  we  may  conclude,  been  idle  during  that  first  year 
of  the  Exode.  It  is,  doubtless,  to  their  honor,  in  measure,  that  the  men 
of  Israel,  yea,  that  the  families  of  Israel  are  disciplined  like  an  army, 
and  disciplined  for  the  march  of  this  Exode.  .  .  Nothing  is  said  about 
how  such  a  cumbrous  camp  moved  in  order  within  itself,  or  how  it  was 
that  it  moved  with  the  same  success  in  the  mountains  as  on  the  desert 
plain.  They  are  not  idle  words  which  speak  of  th^se  princes  as  men  of 
renown  in  the  congregation.  To  them  belongs  the  honor,  I  think,  of  the 
Exodc's  being  such  a  short  and  simple  story.  .  .  .  Order  is  heaven's  own 
law,  and  quiet  is  heaven's  beautiful  and  glorious  prerogative.  Certain  it 
is,  that  in  the  course  of  a  year,  this  remarkable  people  have  become  dis- 
ciplined to  surprising  perfection."     Exode,  54G. 

Of  like  purport  is  the  following  rather  effusive  utterance  by  a 
modern  pulpit  orator : 

"We  find  that  the  great  workmen  of  history  are  the  men  who  grew  up 
in  stillness,  but  when  the  storm  came  they  could  stand  up  in  fearless 
strength,  fling  back  the  challenge  in  the  teeth  of  the  world,  and  steal 
muscle  from  the  tornado — Moses  forty  years  by  Horeb  :  Elijah  cloistered 
among  the  Vocks  of  Gilead  ;  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness  ;  Luther  in  the 
convent  at  Erfurth,  and  the  Son  of  God  thirty  years  in  gentle  Nazareth." 
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These  remarks  are  appropriate  in  our  consideration  of  tlie 
character  and  career  of  Caleb.  He  is  not  mentioned  until  about 
the  close  of  the  second  year  of  the  Exode,  not  at  all  during  the 
thirty-eight  years  of  backward  wandering,  and  only  twice  after 
the  crossing  of  Jordan.  But  when  presented  to  our  view  at  long 
intervals,  he  so  appears  that  we  are  sure  that  meanwhile  he  must* 
have  been  observed  and  admired  by  his  people.  As  Dean  Stan- 
ley says,  He  always  matched  Ms  ivork  ! 

We  meet  with  Caleb  first  in  Numbers  xiii. 

The  Israelites  were  now  encamped  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
on  the  south  of  Canaan,  on  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land. 
It  would  seem  by  comparing  the  account  in  Numbers  with  that 
given  in  Deuteronomy  that  Moses  had  come  to  the  people  with 
the  command:  * 'Behold,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  set  the  land 
before  thee ;  go  up  and  possess  it,  as  the  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers 
hath  said  unto  thee;  fear  not,  neither  be  discouraged."  But  the 
people  hesitated,  and  asked  that  an  exploration  of  the  land  should 
be  made  in  advance.  To  this  request,  though  having  its  origin 
in  distrust  of  God's  promise,  Moses  by  divine  direction  acceded, 
and  twelve  men,  heads  of  the  children  of  Israel,  one  >  from  each 
tribe,  were  sent  forward  to  spy  out  the  land  and  bring  back  a 
report.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh  ; 
and  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun.  This 
expedition  was,  necessarily,  one  of  labor  and  peril.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  readily  conceive  how  twelve  men  could  penetrate  a  hostile 
country,  explore  its  territory  and  resources,  become  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  condition  of  its  de- 
fences, and,  for  forty  days,  remain  undetected.  Possibly,  the 
enmity  of  the  Canaanites  was  not  yet  developed  and  the  purpose 
of  the  strangers  was  not  suspected ;  possibly,  the  wonderful  and 
alarming  spectacle,  visible  from  their  south  border,  of  the  lofty 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  fire  by  night,  ever  approaching  nearer, 
had  overawed  them,  and  they  feared  by  an  act  of  violence  to 
bring  upon  themselves  the  anger  of  a  people  thus  miraculously 
conducted.  But  of  this  we  are  sure :  the  power  of  Jehovah  that 
had  delivered,  defended,  and  conducted  Israel,  was  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  this  advance  corps  of  explorers. 
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Supposing  that  they  were  unmolested,  we  can  well  imagine 
how  delightful  to  these  men,  who,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year, 
had  been  toiling  in  their  wilderness  marchings,  it  would  be  to 
come,  in  the  early  autumn,  into  an  elevated  region  covered  with 
grass,  enriched  with  fruits  and  vines,  watered  by  pure  streams, 
and  abounding  in  flocks  and  herds — flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
Never  in  low-lying,  fertile  Egypt,  had  their  eyes  been  greeted 
with  such  a  vision  as  the  fair  valley  of  Eschol,  sheltered  by  its 
vine-clad  hills. 

But  scenes  of  delight  were  not  the  only  objects  that  occupied 
tlieir  attention.  The -cities  were  walled  and  very  great,  and  the 
men  were  of  gigantic  size. 

What  shall  be  the  report  of  this  important  commission  of 
twelve  upon  their  return  to  Moses?  Doubtless  many  and  vehe- 
ment were  the  consultations  they  held.  If  possible,  the  report 
ought  to  be  unanimous.  But  it  was  not.  They  were  compelled 
to  bring  in  a  majority  and  a  minority  report,  and  the  minority 
report  had  but  two  supporters — 10  to  2!  Could  not  the  two 
yield  and  come  over?  No.  For  these  two  were  Caleb  and 
Joshua.  And  Judah  was  a  lion's  whelp,  and  Ephraim  had  the 
prerogative  birth-right  in  the  blessing  of  him  "who  was  separate 
from  his  brethren."  Theirs  was  the  spirit  expressed  in  the  mod- 
ern apothegm  of  faith  and  courage :  "One  with  Grod  is  a  majority." 

The  report  consisted  of  two  parts — a  statement  of  the  facts 
observed,  and  the  proposition  based  upon  them.  As  to  the  state- 
ment, there  was  little  diff'erence  of  opinion: 

"We  came  into  the  land  whither  thou  sentest  us,  and  surely  it  flo.weth 
with  milk  and  honey,  and  this  is  the  fruit  of  it.  Nevertheless,  the  people 
be  strong  that  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  cities  are  walled  and  very  ^reat-, 
and  moreover,  we  saw  the  children  of  Anak  there.  The  Amalekites 
dwell  in  the  land  of  the  South,  and  the  Ilittites  and  the  Jebusites  and 
the  Amorites  dwell  in  the  mountains,  and  the  Canaanites  dwell  by  the 
sea,  and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan." 

This  recital  of  dangers  and  obstacles  alarmed  the  people.  At 
once  they  became  agitated.  Caleb  attempted  to  still  them,  and 
hastened  to  off'er  the  bold  resolution  agreed  upon  by  Joshua  and 
himself,  notwithstanding  the   smallness   of  the   minority,   which 
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was  exhausted  when  one  had  made  the  motion  and  the  other  had 
seconded  it.  The  resolution  is  hrief  o-nd  bold:  "Let  us  go  up 
at  once  and  possess  it."' 

But  the  majority  of  10  to  2  offered  the  counter-resolution: 
*' We  be  not  able  to  go  up  against  this  people,  for  they  are  stronger 
than  we  .  .  .  and  all  the  people  we  saw  there  are  men  of  great 
stature.  And  there  we  saw  the  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  which 
come  of  the  giants,  and'  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers, 
and  so  we  were  in  their  sight."    .     ^  :  /  :.n  '^>tS'. 

And  thereupon  ensued  a  panic  in  the  great  encampment.  All 
the  congregation  lifted  up  their  voice  and  cried  and  the  people 
wept  all  that  night,  and  madly  and  wickedly  said:  "Would  God 
that  we  had  died  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  or  in  this  wilderness! 
Let  us  make  a  captain,  and  let  us  return  into  Egypt!" 

Wonderful,  indeed,  seems  to  us  this  frantic  fear  of  this  God- 
guided  and  protected  people.  Could  they  forget  the  Red  Sea — 
and  was  not  the  exulting  song  ringing  in  their  ears,  "The  Lord 
is  a  man  of  war!"  and  Miriam's  antistrophic  response,  "He  hath 
triumphed  gloriously"  ?  Were  they  not  daily  eating  manna  from 
heaven,  and  drinking  water  from  the  gushing  rock?  And  these 
very  Amalekites,  of  whom  they  were  in  such  mortal  dread,  were 
they  not  the  very  foes  whom  they  had  but  a  little  while  before 
discomfited  with  the  edge  of  the  sword?  And  under  whom  as 
their  leader  ?  This  very  Joshua  who  is  now  calling  to  them, 
"Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess  the  land,  for  we  are  very  well 
able  to  possess  it.  Fear  not  the  people  of  the  land.  The  Lord 
is  with  us.     Fear  them  not"  ! 

Amazing,  indeed,  to  us  seems  all  this.  Yet  let  us  not  be  too 
severe  in  our  judgment.  They  were  just  out  of  bondage,  and 
slaves  are  of  necessity  cowards.  They  had  not  faced  the  danger 
of  battle  array,  for  the  victory  at  Rephidem  had  been  gained  by 
a  select  detachment.  Moreover,  they  were  poorly  armed.  Their 
weapons  they  gathered  afterwards,  mainly  from  defeated  enemies. 
They  certainly  had  no  battering-rams  with  which  to  assault  these 
great  walled  cities.  They  had  to  learn  at  Jericho  that  rams' 
horns  could  be  substituted  for  them.  And  then,  too,  the  tents 
were  full  of  women  and  children.     For  wives  and  children  men 
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freely  dare  to  die,  but  the  thought  of  exposing  them  to  death, 
melts  the  hearts  of  the  bravest.  '    ■/         v'  ^  ,,•;?>* 

The  panic  seems  to  have  been  universal.  Where  now  are  the 
princes  of  the  tribes,  the  rulers,  and  heads  of  families  ?  Swept 
along  in  the  general  terror.  No  one  attempts  to  stem  it,  except 
Moses  and  Aaron,  prostrate  on  the  ground  in  prayer  before  the 
assembly  of  the  congregations,  and  Joshua  and  Caleb,  with  rended 
garments,  running  among  the  people  to  expostulate  with  them  for 
their  cowardice  and  sin.  But  in  vain.  A  cyclone  is  not  stayed 
by  the  tallest  trees  that  stand  in  its  path.  The  tumult  swells 
higher  and  higher.  They  are  about  to  stone  Joshua  and  Caleb, 
and  most  probably  Moses  and  Aaron  along  with  them.  Moses 
had,  once  before,  cried  unto  the  Lord,  "This  people  be  almost 
ready  to  stone  me." 

But,  suddenly,  another  actor  appears  upon  this  tempestuous 
scene.  It  is  He  "who  stilleth  the  noise  of  the  waves,  and  the 
tumult  of  the  people."  The  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  before  all  the  children  of  Israel. 
God  declares  his  wrath  to  the  terror-stricken  transgressors:  "I 
will  smite  them  with  the  pestilence  and  disinherit  them."  Now 
the  prostrate  Moses,  who  just  before  was  entreating  the  people 
not  to  sin  against  the  majest}'^  of  God,  intercedes  for  those  who 
had  been  ready  perhaps  to  stone  him.  "Pardon,  I  beseech  thee, 
the  iniquity  of  this  people,  according  to  the  greatness  of  thy 
mercy,  and  as  thou  hast  forgiven  this  people,  from  Egypt  until 
now."  And  the  Lord  heard  him,  but  announced  as  the  doom  of 
the  transgressors  that,  from  twenty  years  and  up,  they  should  not 
enter  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  should  die  in  the  wilderness. 
"Except  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  and  my  servant,  Caleb,  who 
hath  followed  me  fully."  As  an  earnest  of  the  certainty  of  the 
sentence  pronounced,  the  majority,  ten,  of  the  spies,  died  by  the 
■plague  before  the  Lord,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  the 
people  are  turned  backwards  to  their  forty  years'  wandering  in 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula. 

"Of  some  seven  and  thirty  years  of  the  Exode,  there  is  next  to  nothing 
written.  A  few  only  of  the  incidents  are  written,  and  these  are  not 
dated,  nor  the  locality  of  their  occurrence  indicated  at  all,  so  far  as  I  can 
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see.  A  man  publicly  stoned  to  death  for  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath 
day ;  a  very  large  company  of  the  people,  with  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abi- 
ram  at  their  head,  are  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake;  the  congregation 
is  unspeakably  annoyed  and  many  of  them  perish  by  serpents;  water  is 
again  supplied  by  miracle  ;  Aaron  and  Miriam  die.  These,  I  think,  are 
all  the  narrative  facts  that  go  upon  the  record  in  the  books  of  Moses  in 
this  period  of  more  than  seven-and-thirty'years."     JExode,  p.  603. 

Some  addition  ought  perhaps  to  be  made  to  this  synopsis,  but 
unquestionably  the  Scripture  record  is  very  brief  to  cover  such 
a  space  of  time. 

No  mention  is  made  of  Caleb  during  this  time.  Yet  we  i)f>ay 
reasonably  suppose  that  in  the  daily  requirements  and  recurring 
emergencies  of  this  difficult  and  long  protracted  march,  Moses 
would  often  need  the  services  of  able  lieutenants.  He  knew, 
without  searching,  where  he  could  always  find  two  upon  whom  he 
might  rely  to  do  their  part  in  carrying  into  effect  the  commands 
of  Jehovah.  Of  Joshua  and  Caleb  it  had  been  established  that 
they  "fully  followed  the  Lord."  Of  their  character,  there  was 
no  question  among  the  people.  No  one  thought  of  tampering 
with  them.  They  were  not  to  be  seduced  nor  terrified.  And  to 
their  persons  was  attached  a  mysterious  awe  not  belonging  to  that 
of  Moses  himself.  Of  the  twelve  spies,  only  these  two  had  stood 
untouched  by  the  stroke  from  the  hand  of  God.  Of  all  the  adult 
generation,  only  these  two  were  to  enter  the  promised  land.  Per- 
haps as  the  life  of  some  of  the  doomed  ones  was  prolonged  beyond 
that  of  others,  the  fallacious  hope  had  crept  into  the  minds  of  the 
survivors  that  the  sentence  would  not  be  literally  executed,  and 
that  they  would  be  spared.  But  as  they  dropped  in  the  wilder- 
ness one  by  one,  until  the  last  one  had  disappeared,  these  two 
assured  survivors  would  seem,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  to  have 
the  halo  of  immortality  resting  on  their  heads.  And  as  the  en- 
campment drew  near  a  second  time  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  how 
eagerly  would  the  younger  men  gather  around  these  two  ancients, 
to  learn  what  they  had  seen  there  of  giant  men,  walled  cities, 
and  smiling  valleys  that  flowed  with  milk  and  honey. 

The  name  of  Caleb  next  occurs  in  Numbers  xxxiv.,  when  the 
Israelites  are  again  on  the  borders  of  Canaan.  Shortly  before 
the  death  of  Moses  and  the  transfer  of  his  authority  to  Joshua, 
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another  commission  was  appointed  by  the  order  of  God,  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  out  in  the  land  of  Canaan  the  inheritance  to 
be  afterwards  assigned  by  lot  in  portions  to  •  the  several  tribes. 
This  commission  was  to  act  under  the  general  superintendence  of 
Eleazar,  son  and  successor  of  Aaron,  and  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun. 
At  its  head  is  placed  Caleb.  The  absence  of  the  names  of  the 
unfaithful  spies  is  a  dread  reminder  of  their  fate.  In  the  list  of 
names  Caleb,  who  on  the  former  occasion  was  designated  as  a 
ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  is  now  styled  prince.  This  dignity 
had  been  held  by  Nashon,  but  he,  too,  had  fallen  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  was  a  man  of  renown  as  well  as  a  prince  and  military 
leader  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  did 
not  take  his  stand  with  Caleb  in  endeavoring  to  still  the  people. 
Not  fame,  rank,  nor  even  courage,  are  of  themselves  always  suf- 
ficient for  supreme  emergencies.  The  only  unfailing  way,  is  to 
follow  the  Lord  fully. 

The  names  of  the  surveying  party  were  announced  by  God 
himself.  In  the  sight  of  divine  wisdom,  he  is  the  fit  man  to  be 
intrusted  with  its  leadership,  who  was  not  afraid  of  giants,  nor 
of  a  majority  of  10  to  2^  nor  of  a  frantic  people  ready  to  stone 
him.     He  is  sure  to  follow  the  Lord  fully. 

The  work  done  by  Caleb  and  his  associates,  set  forth  by  metes 
and  bounds,  is  recorded  in  the  fourteenth  and  several  following 
chapters  of  Joshua.  The  actual  final  distribution  by  lot  took 
place  in  Shiloh,  before  the  Lord,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation.  At  this  division  it  appears  that  only  seven 
tribes  drew  lots.  The  assignment  to  Judah  presents  us  with  a 
characteristic  scene  in  the  life  of  Caleb.  It  is  best  given  in  the 
words  of  Scripture,  and  cannot  be  abridged: 

"Then  the  children  of  Judah  came  unto  Joshua  in  Gil^al ;  and  Caleb, 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  said  unto  him,  Thou  knowest  the  thing  that  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  concerning  me  and  thee  in  Ka- 
desh-barnea.  Forty  years  old  was  I  when  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
sent  me  from  Kadesh-barnea  to  espy  out  the  land;  and  I  brought  him 
word  again  as  it  was  in  mine  heart.  Nevertheless,  my  brethren  that 
went  up  with  me  made  the  heart  of  the  people  melt;  but  I  wholly 
followed  the  Lord  my  God.  And  Moses  swareonthat  day,  saying,  Surely 
the  land  whereon  thy  feet  have  trodden  shall  be  thine  inheritance,  and 
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thy  children's  for  ever,  because  thou  hast  wholly  followed  the  Lord  my 
God.  And  now,  behold,  the  Lord  hath  kept  me  alive,  as  he  said,  these 
forty  and  five  years,  even  since  the  Lord  spake  this  word  unto  Moses, 
while  the  children  of  Israel  wandered  in  the  wilderness ;  and  now,  lo,  I  am 
this  day  fourscore  and  five  years  old.  As  yet  I  am  as  strong;  this  day 
as  I  was  in  the  day  that  Moses  sent  me :  as  my  strength  was  then,  even  so  is 
my  strenaith  now  for  war,  both  to  go  out,  and  to  come  in.  Now,  there- 
fore, give  me  this  mountain  whereof  the  Lord  spake  in  that  day ;  for 
thou  heardest  in  that  day  how  the  Anakims  were  there,  and  that  the 
cities  were  great  and  fenced;  if  so  be  the  Lord  will  be  with  me,  then  I 
shall  be  able  to  drive  them  out,  as  the  Lord  said.  And  Joshua  blessed 
him,  and  gave  unto  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  Hebron  for  an  inherit- 
ance. Hebron,  therefore,  became  the  inheritance  of  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  unto  this  day,  because  that  he  wholly  followed  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel." 

How  striking  is  the  manliness  with  which  he  asserts  his  claim 
before  Joshua,  his  old  comrade,  now  the  recognised  leader  of  the 
host !  The  children  of  Israel  were  taking  possession  of  the  land 
by  virtue  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham.  But  God,  through 
Moses,  had  made  a  special  promise  of  a  particular  portion  of  it 
to  Caleb.  Not  to  assert  his  prerogative,  would  be  to  under-value 
the  divine  distinction.  To  subject  him  to  the  lot  would  be  to 
confound  him  with  the  multitude,  and  thus  to  be  irreverent  to- 
wards God,  and  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  lesson  intended  to  be 
impressed.  Joshua,  with  a  blessing,  allowed  him  his  choice,  and 
not  a  bosom  in  the  vast  assembly  begrudged  it  to  the  ever  faithful 
man  who  had  fully  followed  the  Lord. 

The  choice  was  in  keeping  with  the  man.  Doubtless,  when 
near  half  a  century  before  he  had  with  hasty  steps  traversed  the 
land  for  forty  days,  no  place  had  so  filled  him  with  enthusiastic 
admiration  as  the  fertile  valley  of  Hebron.  "It  was  a  winding 
valley,  whose  terraces  were  covered  with  the  rich  verdure  and 
golden  clusters  of  the  Syrian  vine,  so  rarely  seen  in  Egypt,  so 
beautiful  a  vesture  of  the  bare  hills  of  Palestine."  [Stanley.] 
The  ready  wish  may  have  sprung  up  into  Caleb's  heart  that  this 
might  be  his  habitation  in  the  land  into  which  he  then  expected 
to  enter  without  delay.  Bitter  must  have  been  his  disappoint- 
ment when  the  backward  wandering  was  begun.  But  he  never 
forgot  Hebron.     We  can  imagine  in  what  glowing  language,  in 
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after  years,  he  would  picture  to  eager  listeners  its  attractions, 
never  looked  upon  by  any  of  the  vast  congregation  except  Joshua 
and  himself.  But  he  had  been  assured  by  God  that  he  should 
enter  the  land,  and  the  promise  of  Moses  he  might  well  construe 
as  a  title-deed  to  the  fair  valley  whose  beauties  would  be  enhanced 
to  his  imagination  by  the  contrast  of  forty  years'  wandering 
through  the  great  and  terrible  Avilderness. 

Added  to  the  attractiveness  of  its  beauty  was  the  reverential 
awe  which  overhung  Hebron  as  the  ancestral  burying  place  of 
Israel.  Hebron  held  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  Caleb  had  often 
heard  repeated  the  charge  of  dying  Jacob  to  his  son,  to  lay  him 
with  his  fathers  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Machpelah: 
*'There  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah,  his  wife;  there  they 
buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  his  wife;  and  there  I  buried  Leah." 

Caleb  does  not  refer  to  this;  we  do  not  suppose  that  there  was 
much  overllow  of  sentiment  in  his  temperament,  but  it  is  reason- 
able to  think  that  it  was,  more  or 'less  consciously,  in  his  mind. 
One  thing,  however,  he  signalises:  "Give  me  this  mountain'  ! 
The  rich,  sloping  valley  was  attractive ;  the  towering  back -ground 
mountain  was  inspiring.  Mountains  always  are  to  courageous 
spirits.  The  Anakims  are  there!  What  of  that?  Caleb  had 
seen  them  before,  and  he  is  not  indisposed  to  renew  the  acquaint- 
ance under  more  favorable  circumstances.  The  brave  faith  of  the 
old  warrior  refuses  to  be  daunted  by  giants  and  fenced  cities. 
Give  me  this  mountain  !  "If  so  be  the  Lord  will  be  with  me,  I 
shall  be  able  to  drive  them  out,  as  the  Lord  said."  He  had  fol- 
lowed the  Lord  fully  before;  he  is  ready  to  do  it  again.  We 
will  not  set  down  to  boasting  or  pride  what  he  said  about  his  un- 
diminished strength ;  if  there  was  a  little  touch  of  extra  manhood 
in  it,  we  pardon  him.  And  he  did  drive  them  out,  and  that  right 
speedily.  For  our  better  relish  of  his  success,  their  names  are 
given:  "Sheshai,  and  Ahiman,  and  Talmai,  the  sons  of  Anak." 

There  lay  to  the  south  of  Hebron,  Kirjath-Sepher,  which 
Caleb  deemed  it  important  to  take  possession  of.  "It  is  histori- 
cally famous  as  the  strong  city,  for  the  capture  of  which  Caleb 
held  forth  the  hand  of  Achsah  as  the  prize.  The  prize  was  won 
by  his  gallant   nephew  Othniel,  afterwards  a  judge  in   Israel." 
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Kitto.  (Our  translation  makes  Othniel  the  brother  of  Caleb. 
The  Hebrew  word  has  a  varied  use  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  has 
also  the  Greek  word  in  the  New.)  It  is  a  pleasing  thought  that  the 
young  people  were  already  tenderly  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  that  love  for  his  fair  cousin  stimulated  the  hereditary  valor  of 
Othniel.  Kirjath-Sepher  means  Book-city.  What  sort  of  books 
the  Canaanites  could  have,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  What- 
ever their  character,  we  may  suppose  that  their  literature  was  not 
highly  prized  by  Caleb,  for  he  changed  the  nanae  of  the  city  to 
Dehir.  '  ' 

The  sacred  records  give  us  no  account  of  any  further  achieve- 
ment by  Caleb.  He  is  still  prince  of  the  foremost  of  Israel's 
tribes,  which  has  the  assurance  that  the  sceptre  should  not  depart 
from  it,  until  a  still  wider,  and,  at  that  time,  incomprehensible 
prophetic  blessing  should  crown  and  complete  its  history.  The 
grand  mountain  of  his  long  desire  rears  itself  behind  him,  a 
trophy  and  a  bulwark ;  the  outstretching  valley  offers  up  its  riches 
to  him ;  he  is  the  custodian  of  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors  from 
the  beginning;  his  children  and  children's  children,  settled  around 
him,  rise  up  to  bless  him ;  he  is,  since  the  death  of  Joshua,  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  men  who  had  known  the  Egyptians  on  the 
Nile,  and  seen  them  engulfed  in  the  Red  Sea;  he  had  finished, 
without  a  single  failure,  the  work  given  him  to  do,  and,  best  of 
all,  he  had  the  witness  of  his  own  conscience,  the  testimony  of 
Moses,  and  the  declaration  of  Jehovah,  that  he  had  fully  followed 
the  Lord! 

It  is  probable  that  Caleb  enjoyed  the  tranquillity  of  old  age, 
with  few  of  its  infirmities,  for  no  inconsiderable  length  of  time. 
Joshua  died  110  years  old;  considering  the  remarkable  vigor  of 
Caleb,  we  may  not  unreasonably  allow  to  him  ten  years  more  of 
life  than  to  Joshua.  This  would  equal  that  of  Moses,  and  it  may 
be  divided,  though  not  strictly,  into  three  analogous  periods  of 
forty  years  each — in  Egypt,  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  Canaan. 
Thus,  he  waited  for  his  appointed  change,  and  what  a  magnificent 
waiting ! 

In  Ecclesiastes,  the  preacher  speaks  of  the  days  of  declining 
age  as  evil  days,  in  which  there  is  no  pleasure.     This  is  true  for 
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many,  and  is  necessarily  true  for  all  who,  like  Solomon,  depart 
ih  age  from  the  path  of  rectitude  in  which  they  walked  when 
young.  To  teach  us  that  it  is  not  true  of  all,  and  never  is  of 
those  who,  following  the  Lord  fully  all  through  life,  realise  the 
fulfilment  of  his  most  sure  word  of  promise,  the  example  of  Caleb 
is  set  before  us.  And  in  the  very  opening  of  the  New  Testament 
history,  old  Simeon  repeats  the  lesson  for  us,  as,  having  waited 
for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  when  he  saw  the  Lord's  Christ,  he 
blessed  G  od,  and  said :  Lord,  now  thou  art  dismissing  thy  servant 
in  peace,  according  to  thy  word. 

The  character  of  Caleb  is  so  transparent,  and  his  life  was  so 
consistent,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  enumerate  his  principal  traits. 
He  was  strong,  fearless,  persistent  in  action,  of  clear  perception, 
and  sound  judgment.  His  active  energy  and  temperament  de- 
lighted in  the  stir  of  affairs,  and  marked  him  out  to  all  as  a 
capable  man.  He  was  eminently  practical,  and  lacked  perhaps 
the  power  of  high  speculation  and  wide  generalisation  that  belongs 
to  genius.  He  was  not  ambitious,  and  did  not  reach  after  what 
was  above  his  capacity,  nor  feel  envy  or  jealousy  towards  those 
of  his  contemporaries  who  were  called  to  higher  dignities.  He 
was  content  with  his  position  and  happy  in  the  complete  discharge 
of  all  its  duties.  These  characteristics  consolidated  themselves 
in  his  absolute  personal  independence,  and  his  unshrinking  dis- 
regard of  opposing  numbers.  He  would  have  worked  forty  years 
with  Noah  in  building  the  ark ;  stood  beside  Elijah,  fronting  the 
four  hundred  priests  of  Baal ;  or  kneeled  in  company  with  Daniel 
at  his  windows  opening  towards  Jerusalem. 

What  was  the  basis  of  all?  It  seems  the  purpose  of  the  sacred 
word,  by  its  marked  iterations,  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  every 
reader  the  answer  to  this  question :  He  followed  the  Lord 
fully!  Jehovah  declared  it  when  he  suddenly  manifested  his 
glory,  and  announced  the  doom  of  the  unbelieving  and  rebellious 
people,  and  both  Moses  and  Joshua,  again  and  again,  repeat  God's 
word.  Hardly  does  the  name  Caleb  occur  without  the  addition 
of  this  glorious  descriptive  phrase. 

We  cannot,  any  of  us,  be  a  deliverer  as  Moses,  or  a  leader  into 
the  promised  land  as  Joshua,  but  we  may,  each  of  us  in  his  ap- 
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pointed  station  in  life,  as  Caleb,  follow  the  Lord  fully.  If  we 
do,  as  sure  as  God  is  faithful  to  his  word,  we  shall  dwell  in  a  city 
more  glorious  than  Hebron,  and  share  in  an  inheritance  fairer 
than  the  valley  of  Eschol.         »  -     •   ■■>--,r--<y'^-'^^^%i-'v;^'-^- 

'  J.  T.  L.  Preston. 
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ARTICLE  V. 


HEBREWS  YI.  1-8  EXPLAINED. 


The  attempt  to  explain  this  passage  may  seem  rash  to  many. 
The  sight  of  the  text  alone  may  move  some  to  pass  over  this 
article  in  apprehension  that  it  would  "launch  them  on  a  sea  of 
controversy  which  has  been  age  after  age  renewed,"  and  in  what 
they  will  naturally  assume  is  but  a  frail  bark.  But  also  many,  we 
hope,  will  feel  differently.  There  must  be  many  that  share  the 
writer's  dissatisfaction  with  the  attitude  of  the  theological  world 
toward  this  text,  and  who  scrutinise  it  often  to  see  if  it  has  not 
been  misunderstood.  These  will  honor  a  serious  attempt  to  ex- 
plain it  by  giving  the  article  a  thoughtful  perusal.  For,  though 
they  may  hardly  expect  to  find  a  complete  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties they  have  found  in  the  passage,  they  may  look  for  sug- 
gestions that  will,  even  by  the  friction  of  divergent  thoughts,  evoke 
clearer  perceptions  in  themselves. 

The  prevalent  sentiment  regarding  our  passage  is,  that,  taken 
by  itself,  its  plain  and  obvious  meaning  implies  that  truly  re- 
generate persons  may  apostatise  from  Christ  so  as  to  be  past  re- 
covery and  be  finally  lost.  Those  who  believe  in  the  final  persever- 
ance of  elect  and  regenerate  persons,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
precluded  from  having  the  easy  recourse  of  many,  and  admitting 
discrepancy  in  the  Scripture,  have  generally  felt  content  with 
showing  that,  according  to  other  Scripture,  such  cannot  be  the 
implication  of  the  passage  before  us.  They  accordingly  affirm 
that  the  character  described  in  the  terms  of  verses  4,  5  is  not  a 
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truly  regenerate  person,  not,  however,  from  what  appears  in  the 
terms  themselves,  or  in  the  context,  but  for  the  (to  the  text) 
wholly  extraneous  reason  that  other  Scripture  teaches  in  the  most 
explicit  manner  that  those  whom  God  elects  and  renews  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  his  for  ever.  Accordingly  they  appeal  to  such 
passages  as  Mark  iv.  16,  17,  as  explaining  the  sense  in  which  we 
must  take  the  descriptions  of  verses  4,  5.  As  against  Arminians, 
it  is  common  to  add  that  our  passage  is  a  dangerous  text  for  their 
doctrine,  that  one  may  fall  from  a  state  of  grace,  seeing  it  proves 
more  than  they  believe,  viz.,  the  impossibility  of  one  who  so  falls 
recovering  again  the  state  of  grace. 

With  the  common  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  our  pas- 
sage, the  application  of  the  rule  of  interpreting  Scripture  by 
Scripture,  has  rather  the  appearance  of  correcting  Scripture  by 
Scripture.  For  it  is  plainer  Scripture  that  is  applied  to  interpret 
that  which  is  less  plain.  But  our  passage  seems  to  lack  nothing 
in  plainness.  Consequently  the  appeal  to  other  Scripture  is  made 
effective  more  by  the  number  oi  plain  passages  that  teach  the  con- 
trary of  what  our  passage  seems  to  teach  plainly  than  by  the 
plainness  of  their  teaching  alone.  One  cannot  rest  satisfied  with 
such  a  situation  ;  least  of  all  a  true  Calvinist.  Scriptural  doc- 
trine is  not  to  be  established  by  the  vote  of  the  sacred  writers,  or 
of  the  plain  passages  of  Scripture,  but  by  the  consensus  of  the 
inspired  writers.  The  dissatisfaction  with  the  theological  situa- 
tion relating  to  our  passage  found  its  exponent  in  Luther,  who  so 
stumbled  at  it  that  he  almost  doubted  the  canonicity  of  the 
Epistle,  declaring  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  contradict  all  the  Gos- 
pels and  also  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  The  dissatisfaction  can  only 
he  dispelled  when  the  passage  is  found  (not  made)  to  express  what 
is  in  evident  harmony  with  other  plain  Scripture.  It  is  the  aim 
of  this  article  to  show  that  it  does  this. 


Our  passage  is  part  of  an  extended  hortatory  digression  (v.  11- 
vi.  20),  and  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  must  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  that  whole  context.  The  limits  of  an  article  like  the 
present  do  not  admit  of  all  this.  Nevertheless  we  may  briefly 
reproduce  the  foregoing  context  (v.  11-14),  by  way  of  introduc- 
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tion  to  our  passage,  leaving  the  interpretation  we  give  of  it  to 
commend  itself  by  its  self- evidential  fitness  in  the  progress  of 
thought,  without  much  of  the  exegetical  process. 

At  V.  10  the  apostle  has,  as  he  say* (v.  11),  named  the  great 
subject  on  which  he  proposes  to  discourse,  viz.,  Christy  a  high 
priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec. 

The  discourse  he  gives,  vii.  1-x.  18,  in  an  unbroken  and  ex- 
tended argument.     But  he  prefaces  it  by  the  extended  reflections 
that  include  our  passage,  by  which  he  would  prepare  the  minds 
of  his  readers  for  it.     He  first  pricks  their  attention  by  merited 
rebuke,  and  at  the  same  time  intimates  the  kind  of  instruction  he  ? 
will  use,  viz.,  what  is  demanded  by  their  dulness  and  ignorance 
(v.  10-14).  He  says  of  the  subject :  "Christ,  an  high  priest,  etc., 
concerning  which  we  have  many   things  to  say,  and  hard  of  in- 
terpretation, seeing  ye  are  become  dull  of  hearing."      The  ex- 
tended argument,  vii.  1-x.  18,  illustrates  the  "much  discourse  " 
{TToivg  6  A6yog)  that  the  apostle  means,  while  the  method  of  the 
argument  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  the  interpretation  of  his  sub- 
ject.    We  see  that  by  "hard  of  interpretation"  he  means  that 
it 'is  hard  for  him  to  represent  it  to  his  readers  in  a  way  that  must 
be  both  an  adequate  statement  of  the  truth  and  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  it.     He  blames  this  on  his  readers,  "  since  ye  are  become  ' 
dull  of  hearing."     This  is  not  blaming  them  for  ignorance  of 
what  he  has  to  teach,  but  for  want  of  quickness  in  learning.     By 
"become"  is  implied  that  they  were  once  different,  and  not  dull  of 
hearing.     In  illustration  the  apostle  says  :     "  For  when,  on  ac- 
count of  the  time,  ye  ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have  need  again 
that  some  one  teach  you  the  elements  of  the  beginning  of  the 
oracles  of  God,  and  are  become  such  as  have  need  of  milk,  not 
solid  food."     The  author  does  not  express  himself  in  generalities 
here,  or  indeed  anywhere.     This  verse  12  corresponds  closely  to 
verse  11,  both  having  two  parts  conjoined  by  "and."     Verse  11 
affirms  that  he  has  much  to  say ;  and,  correspondingly,  verse  12 
mentions  the  need  of  his  readers  to  be  taught,  and  "  the  elements 
of  the  beginning  of  the  oracles  of  God,"  as  the  text  for  the  dis- 
course that  makes  the  discourse  so  "much."  Again,  verse  11  says, 
the  subject  is  "hard  to  interpret";  verse  12  says  the  readers 
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*'have  need  of  milk."  Saying,  "  Some  one  must  teach  you  the  ele- 
ments of  the  beginning,"  etc.,   he  intimates  that  it  is  therefore 
his  purpose  to  do  the  needful  thing  by  them.     When  he  says : 
"For  when  ye  ought  to  J;)e  teachers,  ye  have  need  again  to   be 
taught,"  that  expresses  the  whole  of  the  antithesis.     It  is  not 
expressed  that  they  need  to  be  taught  over  again  "  the  elements," 
etc.,  as  something  once  learned  and  forgotten.     This  will  be  ob- 
vious if  "  teach  .  .  .  the  elements,"  etc.,  is  seen  to  characterise  the 
"much  discourse"  that  the  apostle  purposes  to  give.    We  observe, 
then,   that  vii.  1-x.  18,  actually  corresponds  to  the  instruction 
here  described,  as  indeed  iv.  1-v,   10  has  already  done.     The 
author  rehearses  the  leading  facts   relating  to  Melchisedec  (vii. 
1-3),  the  Levitical  priesthood  (vii.  11  seq.)^  the  high  priest  (viii. 
3  8eq.)j  the  tabernacle  (ix.    1-7),  sanctification   by  blood-sprink- 
ling (ix.  15-22);  and  following  each  of  these  is  the  interpretation 
illustrating  his  great  theme,  the  Melchisedec  high  priest,  Jesus 
Christ.     Assuming,  then,  that  by  "the  elements   of  the  begin- 
ning," etc.,  the  author  describes  the  instruction  he  means  to  give 
as  needful  for  his  readers,  when  we  further  mark  the  nature  of 
that  instruction,  we  observe  that  it  is  actually  founded  on  what  is 
recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  i.  e.,  "  the  beginning  of  the   oracles 
of  God."     This  leads  us  to  translate,  as  we  have  done,  TaaroixFia 
Tijg  apxm  Tcjv  ?Myii.)VTov  9to{i,  *'the  elements  of  the  beginning  of  the 
oracles  of  God,"  and  interpret  r^g  apxm  in  its  simplest  sense  as  quali- 
fying Tuw   Aoy/W,  and  not  as  "a  descriptive  adjective"  to  ro  arotxeia, 
*'the  first  elements."^     It  corroborates  this,  that  at  ii.  3  the  au- 
thor marks  a  similar  distinction  in  the  New  Testament  revelation, 
repeating  it  vi.  1.     That  by  rwv  Xoyiuv  is  meant  the  Old  Testament 
revelation,^  is  the  presumption  from  the  other  instances  of  New 
Testament  use  of  the  word  ;^  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  facts  of 
the  apostle's  subsequent  discourse  just  noted. 

Such  being  the  apostle's  meaning,  he  cannot  mean  that  his 
readers  ought  to  be  teachers  of  "the  elements,"  etc.,  or  that  they 
have  need  to  learn  these  things  over  again,  or  that  6ia  t6v  xp^vov  is 
to  be  interpreted  "for  the  time,"  meaning  that  they  had  been  long 

^As  Delitzsch.  ,  ''So  von  Hofmann,  MacKnight. 

^Actsvii.  38;  Rom.  iii.2;   2Pet.  iv.  11. 
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enough  Christians  to  have  learned  these  things  and  teach  them  to 
others.  The  instruction  is  too  unique,  and  the  Church,  with 
nineteen  centuries  to  learn,  is  still  too  poorly  fitted  to  teach  it  for 
it  to  seem  likely  that  the  apostle  would  blame  his  readers  for  not 
teaching  it  to  others.  What  they  ought  to  have  been  teaching  is 
reflected  in  the  admonition,  "Exhort  one  another  daily,  so  long  as 
it  is  called  to-day."^  That  "to-day,"  made  portentous  by  the 
"after  so  long  a  time,"  and  the  impending  other  day,  that  makes 
the  apostle  say :  "  and  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see  the  day  draw- 
ing near, "^  furnished  the  motive  and  the  topics  for  the  teaching 
that  the  apostle  says  the  readers  should  be  imparting.  Hence  we 
translate  literally  :  "For  wheir  on  account  of  the  time  ye  ought 
to  be  teachers."  ii;(^;r         .  -  .: 

Declaring  that  his  readers  are  become  babes  needing  milk,  and 
not  solid  food,  he  Interprets  his  metaphor:  "For  every  one  that 
partakes  of  milk  is  unskilled  in  right  speech,"^  for  he  is  a  babe." 
On  the  other  hand  he  reminds  them  of  vt^hat  is  becoming  for 
adults  :  "But  for  full-grown  men  there  is  the  solid  food,  for  those 
who,  by  reason  of  use,  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discover 
both  good  and  bad." 

These  words  do  not  merely  round  oif  the  sentiment  of  those  fore- 
going by  stating  their  antithesis.*  They  affirm  what  is  the  food 
proper  for  adults,  as  the  emphatic  position  of  releiuv  denotes.*  It  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  following  participial  clause,  "for 
those  .  .  having  their  senses  exercised,"  etc.,  is  merely  the  amplifi- 
cation of  "  those  full-grown."  It  is  not  the  author's  way  to  expend 
words  so.  Such  a  physiological  remark  is  too  singular  to  be  without 
a  special  purpose.  It  reminds  those  not  full-grown  that  they  may 
become  such.  This  will  come  about  by  a  discipline  that  exercises 
their  spiritual  apprehensions.  The  apostle  means  to  use  such 
discipline  with  his  readers.  He  will  not  give  them  only  milk, 
neither  does  he  mean  to  treat  them  as  full-grown,  and  give  them 
only  solid  food.  He  means  to  lead  them  on  to  full-growth,  as  he 
says,  vi.  1.    To  this  programme  the  subsequent  discourse,  vii.  1- 


^  iii.  13  ;  comp.  x.  25. 

^  Comp.  Del.,  von  Hofmann. 

*Comp.  Davidson  against  Del. 


2  X.  25. 


^  Von  Hofmann. 
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X.  18,  exactly  corresponds.  Step  by  step  a  variety  of  matter  is 
presented,  with  interpretation  that  shows  what  is  to  be  rejected 
and  what,  as  good,  is  to  be  retained  and  used.  Thus  the  reader's 
spiritual  sense  is  exercised  in  distinguishing  good  and  bad.  In 
this  process  solid  food  is  given ;  but  as  one  gives  meat  and  fruit 
to  children,  teaching  them,  in  the  very  act,  what  to  use  and  what 
to  reject.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  what  the  author  does 
with  the  elements  of  the  beginning  of  the  oracles  of  God  in  vii. 
1-x.  18.  His  readers,  were  for  eating  the  shell.  He  teaches 
them  to  throw  away  the  shell  and  eat  only  the  kernel. 

This  brings  us  to  our  particular  passage,  which  follows  closely 
on  the  thoughts  just  expressed  with  an  announcement  of  a  pur- 
pose that  corresponds.  This  connexion  is  denoted  by  the  inferen- 
tial "wherefore." 

"  Wherefore,  leaving  the  word  of  the  beginning  of  Christ,  let 
us  press  on  to  full-growth." 

We  have  just  noted  the  logical  relation  of  "wherefore"  to  v. 
14.  The  process  by  which  full-growth  is  attained  dictates  the 
course  now  requisite  ;  it  is  "to  press  on  to  full-growth."  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  by  TelELdrt]^  in  our  verse  is  meant  the  same  thing 
as  by  TklEioq^  in  v.  14.  It  is  the  "full-growth"  itself  that  the  apostle 
proposes  as  the  aim,  and  very  properly,  seeing  he  has  called  his 
readers  "babes."  This,  of  itself,  settles  the  question  of  the  pres- 
ent use  of  the  first  person  plural,  about  which  expositors  are 
equally  divided.^  Did  the  apostle  propose  to  go  on  to  consider 
higher  Christian  truths,  then  he  might  mean :  let  you  and  me 
press  on.  But  with  full-growth  as  the  goal,  it  is  the  readers  that 
are  to  press  on,  and  the  apostle  proposes  this  aim  in  the  first  per- 
son plural  as  offering  himself  to  guide  them. 

"Full-growth"  is  a  condition,  a  status^  and  it  is  presented 
here  as  a  goal.  Consequently  nothing  in  this  expression  inti- 
mates whether  what  the  apostle  would  impart  is  solid  food  or  the 
contrary.  In  v.  14  we  read:  "  For  those  full-grown  there  is  the 
solid  food."  For  those,  then,  pressing  on  to  full-growth  we  ought 
to  infer  that  something  different  is  needed.  And  if  babes  have 
need  of  milk  (v.  12,  13),  then  we  must  equally  infer  that  for 
I  See  Alford,  Liin. 
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those  emerging  from  babyhood  and  qualifying  themselves  as  full- 
grown,  something  else  than  milk  is  needed.     What  is  needed,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  we  can  only  infer  from  his  own  representa- 
tion of  how  full-growth  comes  about.   It  is  what  will  exercise  the 
spiritufil  senses  of  his  readers  to  distinguish  good  and  bad  (v.  14). 
In  leading  his  readers  to  full-growth  by  the  proposed  discipline, 
the  author  may  be  expected  to  assume  a  point  of  departure,  and 
make  such  selection  of  matter  as  will  best  conduce  to  the  result. 
Both  these  things  he  does  in  the  most  express  manner.     He  de- 
fines his  point  of  departure  by  saying  :  "  leaving  the  word  of  the 
beginning  of  Christ."     He  intimates  his  selection  of  matter  from 
which  he  will  teach  by  saying:  "not  laying  again  foundation  of 
repentance  .  .  .  and  of  eternal  judgment."  For  it  is  erroneous  to 
suppose,  as  is  commonly  done,  that  these  two  participial  clauses 
mean  the  same  thing,  the  latter  only  expressing  in  detail  what  is 
characterised  comprehensively  in  the  former.     This  confounding 
of  what  is  distinct  has  much  to  do  with  the  perplexities  that  have 
universally  appeared  in  the  exposition   of   our  whole  passage. 
Taking  both  together,  as  distinct,  yet  connected  things,  a  refer- 
ence to  ii.  3  gives  us  the  explanation  of  the  apostle's  underlying 
conceptions.     In  that  passage  he  represents  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  in  two  parts,  viz.,  first,  that  which  he  describes  as  *'a  sal- 
vation  that  took  a  beginning  to  be  spoken   by  the  Lord  ;"  and 
then  as  "it  was  confirmed  by  them  that  heard,"  etc.     The  two 
parts  so  distinguished  are  reflected  in  our  verse  1.     The  former 
expresses  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge  of  Christ  and  interest 
in  him  as  involved  in  his  life  and  ministry  on  earth,  whether  we 
think  of  that  life  and  ministry  itself,  or  as  reproduced  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  apostles  and  evangelists.     Mark  entitles  his  Gospel: 
"  The  beginning  of  gospel  of  Christ."     We  may   take  this  as 
evidence  that  the  Apostle  Peter  so  designated  the  same  matter 
when  he  rehearsed  it  in  preaching.   We  say  Peter,  because  of  the 
tradition  that  ascribes  so  influential  a  part  to  him  in  Mark's  Gos- 
pel.    The  latter  part  of  preaching  the  gospel  expresed,  ii.  3,  by 
"confirmed  by  them  that  heard,"  denotes  the  proper  apostolic  work 
that  confirmed  the  former.     The  former  part  would  remain  always 
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the  same.^  The  latter  part  would  vary  with  circumstances,  par- 
ticularly as  those  instructed  had  heard  more  or  less  of  the  gospel. 
Our  author  deals  with  those  that  have  considerable  knowledge. 
He  may  then  dispense  with  tlie  beginning  of  the  gospel,  and 
therefore  he  proposes  to  do  so.  In  this  there  is  no  intimation 
that  it  is  regarded  as  inferior  knowledge;  and  "leaving"  (aUvre^) 
does  not  mean  rising  to  superior  things,  or  forgetting  these  things. 
It  is  only  the  usual  word  by  which  a  speaker  waived  the  present 
consideration  of  anything  for  any  reason  whatever.^  And,  in 
fact,  we  find  that  the  eternal  Sonship,  the  life,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  of  Christ,  are  assumed  at  every  step  of  the  sub- 
sequent discourse,  vii.  1-x.  18. 

The  apostle,   intimating  his  selection  of  matter,  does  it  nega- 
tively,  "  not  laying  again  foundation  of  repentance   from  dead 
works,"  etc.     Tliis  is  natural.     The  matter  he  chooses  instead 
will,  when  presented,   show  what  it  is.     What  he  declines  to  use 
is  mentioned,  we  may  suppose,   because  such  matters  were  the 
staple  of  apostolic  instruction,  and  their  treatment  might  be  ex- 
pected.    The  preference  of  other  matter  of  discourse  than  the 
topics  mentioned,  expresses  no  judgment  of  the  intrinsic  or  even 
relative  importance   of  either.     It  only  intimates  that  what  is 
waved    aside  suits  the  author's  present  purpose  less  than  what  he 
actually  uses.     Thus  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  assume,  as  is  com- 
monly done,  that  the  apostle  intimates  that  what  he  is  about  to 
impart  is  of  the  nature  of  solid  food,  compared  with  the  word  of 
the  beginning  of  Christ  and  the  things   mentioned  in  relation  to 
the  foundation.     It  must  be  a  relief  to  most  minds  to  escape  such 
an  inference.     For  it  is   by  no  means  plain   how  the   subjects 
treated  in  the  subsecjuent  discourse  are  deeper  or  higher  than 
the  Christian   truths  that  must  be  denoted  by  the  terms  of  our 
verses  1,  2.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  such 
matters  as  follow  in  this  Epistle  as  milk  or  elementary  matter. 
They  are  divine  truths  that  demand  the  best  exercise  of  a  robust 
spiritual  understanding. 

The  mistaken  assumption  just  referred  to  may  be  supposed  to 
be  justified  by  the  expression,   "not  laying  again  foundation," 


*  Comp.  xiii.  8. 
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•by  which  the  apostle  is  understood  to  characterise  the  following 
things  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  foundation,  and  intimating 
that  what  he  will  proceed  to  is,  relatively  to  that,  superstructure. 
But  it  is  the  mistaken  assumption  that  precludes  the  reader  from 
rightly  interpreting  p)  TrdAiv  defiilLov  KaraSalUfXEvoi.  It  is  common 
for  us  in  English  to  use  the  metaphor  of  a  foundation-  with  refer- 
ence to  the  notion  of  a  superstructure.  This  use  is  common  also 
in  the  New  Testament.^  But  it  is  common  to  use  the  word 
foundation  without  involving  the  notion  of  a  superstructure,  as 
when  we  say  well  founded  in  truth  and  morals,  meaning  firmly 
established  and  steadfast.  And  in  the  New  Testament  this  notion 
of  a  foundation  [dtfitlioq)  occurs  as  much  as  the  other.^  The 
foundation  represents  steadfastness,  immovability ;  while  laying 
foundation  expresses  doing  what  imparts  such  sfeadfastness.  Such, 
we  suppose,  is  the  author's  meaning  here  ;  and  this  marks  another 
coincidence  of  thought  with  ii.  3,  besides  those  already  noted. 
For  there  the  second  part  of  preaching  the  gospel  is  represented 
as  "confirming"  the  first  "unto  us."  Moreover  this  confirming 
and  being  steadfast  is  a  notion  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our 
Epistle.^  And  this  being  so  prominent  a  concern  to  the  apostle, 
we  are  led  to  notice  that  when  he  says,  "not  laying  again  founda- 
tion," this  does  not  express  that  he  does  not  mean  to  attend  to 
founding  his  readers  again.  His  subsequent,  instruction  actually 
docs  this,*  and  it  is  his  purpose  to  do  this,'  for  the  "  boldness"  of 
which  he  makes  so  much,  is  the  effect  of  being  well  founded  and 
Steadfast.  But  what  the  apostle  means  is,  that  he  will  not  lay 
foundation  in  the  way  expressed  by  the  terms  that  follow.  Re- 
flecting on  those  terms,  we  observe  that  they  are  just  such  topics 
as  the  apostles  used  in  developing  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  confirming  believers  in  Christ.  And  our  author,  who  here 
mentions  "the  word  of  the  beginning  of  Christ,"  says  also  that 
Jesus  is  "the  author  and  perfection  of  our  faith. "^ 

'  E.  g.,  Ephes.  ii.  20. 

^Comp.  Luke  vi.  48,  49;  1  Tim.  vi.  19;  2  Tim.  ii.  19;  Heb.  xi.  10;  1 
Peter  v.  10  ;  Ephes.  iii.  18  ;  Col.  i.  23. 
8  E.  17.,  iii.  6-14  ;  vi.  16,  19  ;  xiii.  9.         *Comp.  x.  19-23. 
^Comp.  iii.  14;  iv.  16.  ®xii.  2. 
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Following  Befieiiov  KaTa^aTiUf/evoi  are  various  nouns  in  the  geni-. 
tive,  "of  repentance,"  "of  faith,"  "of  a  doctrine  of  baptisms," 
etc.  These  do  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  designate  the  mate- 
rials of  which  the  foundation  is  composed.  They  are  subjective 
genitives'  that  express  the  efficient  means  of  giving  foundation, 
i.  e.,  establishing.  Thus  dsfieXiog  rov  Qeov  means  what  God  has 
founded,  i.  e.,  made  firra.^  And  the  rich  man's  "foundation 
against  the  time  to  come,"^  might,  by  the  same  construction,  be 
called  a  foundation  of  doing  good,  and  of  munificence  in  good 
works,  and  of  willingness  to  share  what  he  has ;  the  things  in  the 
genitive  expressing  the  efficient  means  by  which  "he  lays  up  in 
store  that  good  foundation."  So  in  our  verse  "repentance," 
"faith,"  etc.,  are  the  efficient  means  of  founding  believers.^ 

As  our  author  mentions  the  various  topics  that  follow  only  to 
express  his  purpose  of  saying  nothing  about  them,  we  can  know 
nothing  about  them  beyond  what  is  plain  in  the  names  themselves, 
as  interpreted  from  other  sources.  It  therefore  hardly  pertains 
to  the  exposition  of  our  passage  to  dwell  on  them.  These  names 
conveyed  definite  notions  to  the  readers.  They  do  not  equally  so 
to  us,  as  is  manifest  from  the  different  explanations  of  them  by 
expositors.  Yet  only  one  of  the  terms  is  very  perplexing,  viz., 
baptisms. 

The  apostle  says,  "of  doctrine"  of  baptisms."  We  are  led  by 
the  logical  sense  of  the  things  here  enumerated,  and  their  relation 
to  "laying  foundation"  as  construed  above,  to  take  "of  doctrine," 
as  the  genitive  directly  connecting  with  "foundation,"  and  the 
following  substantives  in  the  genitive,  "of  baptisms,  and  of  lay- 
ing on  hands,  and  of  resurrection,  and  of  judgment,"  as  depend- 
ent on  SiSaxvc-'^  By  "doctrine"  here  is  meant  the  same  notion  as 
by  "doctrines,"  xiii.  9.  The  apostle  here  means  doctrines  derived 
from  and  illustrated  by  the  things  designated  in  the  terms  follow- 
ing, in  the  same  fashion  as  he  actually  proceeds  to  impart  doctrine 


1  See  Winer  Gram.,  p.  186.       » 2  Tim.  ii.  19.        ^  i  tj^^   ^j    j  g      , 
*Coinp.  Ifi^aXXe  x^^pog  Tr/cmv,  "give  a  promise  made  by  the  hand." 

Kuhner  Gram.,  II.,  p.  287. 
^  W.  &  H.  and  Lach.  read  dcdax^v,  instead  of  Sidax'^g,  that  is  common  to 

other  editors.  "  See  in  Alford. 
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from  the  consideration  of  Melchisedec,  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
etc.  By  "a  doctrine  of,"  etc.,  therefore,  the  apostle  does  not  refer 
to  the  loci  communes  of  Christian  instruction,  such  as  his  readers 
were  familiar  with,  or  at  least  had  been  taught.  A  definite  notion 
like  that  would  require  the  article,  r^f  SiSaxm-  He  means  such 
doctrine  as  he  would  impart  were  he  proposing  to  "found"  and 
"confirm"^  his  readers  by  considering  such  matters  as  follow,  in- 
stead of  those  he  actually  chooses  to  discourse  on. 

The  things  mentioned:  '"baptisms,  .  .  .  eternal  judgment," 
are  by  their  very  names,  especially  as  they  are  conjoined  with 
"the  word  of  Christ,  repentance  from  dead  works,  faith  on  God," 
to  be  understood  of  Christian  things,  and  not  as  some  suppose,^ 
of  Old  Testament  matters,  nor  of  Old  Testament  and  New  Testa- 
ment matters  combined.^  Not  even  "baptisms"  has  this  reference.* 
What  is  meant  by  this  plural  is  obscure ;  but  it  may  refer  to  the 
frequent  observance  of  the  ordinance,  it  being  required  of  every 
one  that  believed  that  he  should  also  be  baptized.*  Discourse  on 
this  (not  merely  the  significance  of  the  ordinance  itself,  but  also 
the  need  of  every  believer  to  be  baptized),  say  after  the  fashion 
of  Rom.  vi.  1-14,  would,  mutatis  mutandis^  serve  admirably  to 
found  believers  in  "faith  on  God,"  and  convince  them  that  they 
are  redeemed  from  "dead  works,"  as  in  Rom.  vi.  the  considera- 
tion of  baptism  shows  how  believers  must  "reckon  themselves  to 
be  dead  unto  sin  and  alive  unto  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  chief  interest,  in  commenting  on  the  terms  used  in  our 
verse  2  would  be  to  show,  by  appeal  to  other  apostolic  epistles, 
especially  those  of  Paul,  how  the  topics  named  are  actually  used 
to  confirm  disciples  that  were  tempted  to  let  go  their  hold  on 
Christ  for  the  fallacious  confidence  of  dead  works,  or  the  like. 
Liketheappeal  just  made  to  Rom.  vi.  this  would  help  us,  if  not  to 
conjecture  how  the  author  might  have  used  them  for  the  benefit  of 
his  readers,  at  least  to  see  a  propriety  in  mentioning  them  to  say 
he  will  not  use  them,  but  will  pursue  another  course.  But  omit- 
ting>  this,  confident  that  the  mere  suggestion  will  be  enough  to  re- 

*  Comp.  defieliuaei,  1  Pet.  v.  10 ;  and  (3e(3acovadai,  Ileb.,  xiii.  9. 
''Com.  MacKnight.    'As  Tholuck  in  Lindsay.     *  Against  Lueneman. 
*So  von  Ilof. ;  comp.  Calvin. 
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mind  others  of  the  illustrations,  we  would  emphasise  that  from 
this  it  appears  again  how  far  the  apostle  is  from  intimating  that 
the  things  he  chooses  not  to  consider  are  milk  for  babes.  They 
are  actually  treated  in  the  New  Testament  in  a  fashion  to  make 
them  every  way  the  peers  of  those  matters  the  author  prefers  for 
present  treatment.  In  some  circumstances,  and  with  readers  of 
a  certain  kind,  he  would  recur  to  them.  This  he  proceeds  to  say. 
in  verse  3  :  "Also  this  will  we  do  if  God  permit." 

Our  interpretation  of  "not  laying  again  .  .  .  eternal  judg- 
ment" (verses  1,  2),  makes  it  natural  to  take  rovro,  "this,"  as 
referring  to  that  way  of  founding  the  readers.^  Other  considera- 
tions confirm  this  construction.  For  tovto  refers  to  the  nearest 
antecedent,  unless  it  is  evident  that  a  more  remote  "is  mentally 
nearer."'^  And  in  verses  4-6,  which  give  the  reason  for  adding, 
"if  God  permit,"  by  showing  a  situation  wherein  God  may  not 
permit,  the  point  of  the  representation  is  jn  the  words,  "im- 
possible to  renew  to  repentance,"  which  reflect  the  expression, 
"lay  a  foundation  of  repentancci"  Thus  there  is  a  close  logical 
connexion,  as  if  the  author  said:  We  will  lay  again  the  founda- 
tion of  repentance  from  dead  works,  if  God  permit;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  renew  some  to  repentance  as  they  are.  Moreover,  with 
reference  to  the  common  construction  that  takes  tovto  to  refer  to 
"let  us  press  on  to  full  growth,"  we  may  ask  why  should  God  not 
permit  one  to  do  that?^  Our  verse,  then,  expresses  a  purpose  of 
doing  in  the  future  what  for  the  present  may  not  be  done.  That 
is,  the  apostle  will  do  it  if  God  permit.  And  here,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  again,  we  must  understand  the  first  person 
plural  to  mean  the  apostle  alone. 

As  for  those  to  whom  this  conditional  purpose  relates,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  are  others  than  the  readers  whom  the  apostle 
actually  addresses :  first,  from  the  representations  that  follow ; 
then,  because  they  are  mentioned  in  the  third  person ;  and,  finally, 
from  the  express  language  of  verses  9  seq.  to  that  effect. 

The  strange  condition,  "if  God  permit,"  is  not  the  mere  Deo 
volente  oi  common  discourse.^    There  is  reason  for  apprehending 

'  So  von  Hof.  ;  see  others  in  Alford.    ^  Winer  Gram.,  p.  157. 
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that  God  will  not  permit  what  the  apostle  would  do.  How  this  may 
be  appears  in  the  representations  of  verses  4-8^  connected  by  "for." 
But  we  should  pause  to  notice,  as  very  important  to  the  understand- 
ing of  what  follows,  that  it  is  here  implied  that  what  the  apostle  is 
ready  to  do  Grod  may  permit.  This  antecedently  determines  the 
sense  in  which  we  are  to  understand  the  affirmation,  "it  is  impossi- 
ble." The  "impossible"  comes  with  an  antecedent  qualification  that 
restricts  it  to  what  is  actually  expressed,  and  restrains  us  from  tak- 
ing it  without  limit.  We  may,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  so  far 
anticipate  as  to  say  that  the  "impossible"  is  restricted  to  the  situa- 
tion where  one  who  has  fallen  away  from  Christ  is  doing  what  is 
tantamount  to  crucifying  the  Son  of  God;  and  if  the  impending 
judgment  of  God  shall  visit  the  transgressor  while  in  that  situa- 
tion (verses  6-8).  ^  . 
It  is  important  help  to  understanding  the  representations  that 
follow  (verses  4,  5),  if  one  bears  in  mind  the  preceding  warnings 
of  our  Epistle.  At  ii.  2,  3,  the  apostle  deals  with  his  readers  as 
the  covenant  people  of  God  under  a  dispensation  ministered  by 
angels.  That  dispensation  is  one  of  a  word  of  God  that  was  at- 
tended with  transgression  on  the  part  of  his  people.  The  present 
situation  is  thus  described  :  "The  word  spoken  hy  angels  became 
steadfast,  and  every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a 
just  recompence  of  reward."  Under  that,  then,  only  such  recom- 
pence  was  to  be  expected.  But  the  apostle  and  his  readers  had  the 
word  spoken  by  God's  own  Son  (i.  2)  that  offered  escape  from  this 
by  a  gospel  of  salvation.  Hence  the  apostle  says  :  "How  shall 
we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation?"  Having  represented 
something  of  this  Saviour  to  the  point  (iii.  6)  where  he  represents 
Christ  as  our  high  priest,  just  as  he  does  at  v.  10,  where  our  con- 
text begins,  though  less  amplified  as  a  subject,  the  apostle  pauses 
to  give  a  warning  and  encouragement,  having  much  in  common 
with  our  V.  11-vi.  12.  He  treats  the  readers,  as  at  ii.  2,  3,  as 
under  the  dispensation  ministered  by  angels,  except  as  they  are 
escaping  by  faith  in  Christ  (iii.  6).  In  the  words  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, he  appeals  to  a  particular  instance,  and  the  typical  one,  of 
the  operation  of  that  dispensation  and  its  recompence  of  trans- 
gression, viz.,  the  embitterment  in  the  wilderness.     lie  repre- 
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sents  that  unbelief  in  his  readers  would  be  the  same  transgres- 
sion as  in  that  ancient  case,  and  leave  them  exposed  to  the  same 
fate  (iv.  11).  Examination  of  iii.  7-19  shows  that  the  transgres- 
sion is  represented  in  terms  that  equally  cover  the  ancient  case 
and  the  case  of  those  that  have  the  offer  of  Christ's  salvation. 
This  can  be  no  accident.  It  is  the  production  of  skilful  author- 
ship. The  author  studiously  identifies  the  two  situations  in  this 
way.  He  thus  makes  the  dread  realities  of  the  past,  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  will  ofGrod,  press  upon  the  present  with  stern  and 
awful  threatening.  In  our  present  passage  the  author's  warn- 
ings pertain  to  the  same  subject,  and  he  moves  in  the  same  sphere 
of  thought.  But  there  is  progress.  At  ii.  3  it  was  the  danger 
of  neglecting  salvation.  At  iii.  7  seq.  it  was  the  danger  of  fall- 
ing away  through  unbelief  Here  is  represented  the  situation  of 
one  who  has  actually  fallen  away.  Here,  not  the  falling  away  is 
the  impressive  part  of  the  description,  as  at  iii.  7  seq.^  but  what 
one  has  fallen  from.  But  the  author  maintains  the  same  manner 
of  description,  viz.,  he  describes  in  terms  that  cover  both  the 
ancient  and  the  Christian  situation,  in  order  to  show,  as  at  ii.  2,  3, 
that  the  character  described  is  exposed  to  that  just  recompencp  of 
the  word  spoken  by  angels,  and  the  more  so  because  he  despises 
the  only  salvation  from  it. 

What  we  have  just  represented  can  only  be  justly  appreciated 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  foregoing  chapters  of  our  Epistle.  Its 
chief  use  for  interpreting  the  words  we  are  about  to  consider,  is 
the  coloring  the  representations  receive  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  stated  in  terms  suited  to  cover  the  transgression  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  case  of  those  to  whom  the  offer  of  salvation  through 
Christ  has  been  made.  Yet  without  this  the  interpretation  of 
what  is  represented  is  not  difficult. 

The  apostle  describes  persons  of  whom  he  affirms  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  renew  them  to  repentance  in  the  following  terms:  "Those 
having  been  once  enlightened,  and  having  tasted  the  heavenly 
gift,  and  having  become  companions  of  a  Holy  Spirit,  and  having 
tasted  a  good  word  Si  God  and  powers  of  a  world  to  come." 

These  participial  clauses  we  construe  as  follows:^  the  article 
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Tovg  belongs  to  (jtuTiaehrag  alone,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  follow- 
ing participles.  This  is  necessitated  by  the  cTraf,  "once,"  which 
is  a  proper  qualification  of  "enlightened,"  but  is  unsuited  to 
qualify  matters  of  experience  described  by  "tasted,"  "become  com- 
panions  of  a  Holy  Spirit."  Enlightenment,  when  given,  is  a 
thing  done,  whose  eifects  remain  ;  tasting  involves  repeated  ap- 
plication. Moreover  the  re,  by  which  the  following  participial  ex- 
pre-jsions  are  adjoined  to  (pionadivTag,  denotes  that  they  are  not  co- 
ordinated with  it,*  but  added  as  expressing  notions  involved  in  the 
fact  of  having  been  enlightened.  And  this  re,  with  the  two  follow- 
ing participial  expressions  conjoined  by  nal—Kai,  leads  up  to  the 
adversative /cat  7ra/5a7re(7(5vrac  (verse  6).^  ,  ' 

So  construed,  the  most  significant  term  of  the  sentence  is,  "those 
having  been  once  enlightened."  By  (putuCeiv  is  meant  simply  "to 
inform,"  or  "give  intelligence,"  so  that  what  one  was  ignorant  of 
he  is  made  to  know,^  or  where  he  was  in  the  dark,  he  is  made  to 
See  light.  What  one  was  made  to  know  is  not  expressed,*  be- 
cause the  matter  involved  is  a  thing  understood.  "The  knowledge 
of  the  truth"  is  what  is  meant.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle, 
as  well  as  the  present  context  and  x.  26  seq.^  makes  it  plain  that 
the  apostle  has  particularly  in  mind  the  truth  that  the  offering  of 
Christ  provided  the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  we  are  sanc- 
tified. What  one  sees  is  henceforth  to  him  a  visible  thing  f  thus 
the  author  appropriately  says,  "once  enlightened."  And  this  is 
said  preliminary  to  expressing  what  the  persons  are  doing,  viz., 
^'crucifying,"  etc.,  (verse  6,)  in  order  to  signify  that  what  they 
do  is  against  light  and  knowledge.  So  that  it  is  simply  doing 
violence  to  our  text  to  represent  of  these  persons  that  their  en- 
lightenment was  again  "swallowed  up  by  the  previous  darkness."® 

To  the  "enlightening''  the  apostle  adjoins  by  re — /ca^— /cat  three 
other  experiences  that  attended  it.  The  first  is,  "and  having  tasted 
the  heavenly  gift."  It  is  misleading  to  suppose  that  this  expresses 
something  subsequent  to  the  experience  denoted  by  "having  been 
enlightened."  Influenced  thus,  expositors  have  named  a  variety 
of  things  as  intended  by  "the  heavenly  gift,"  e.  g.^  remission  of 

'  Winer  Gram.,  pp.  434,  435.     ^  So  von  Hof.     ^Comp.  Ephes.  iii.  9. 
*  Comp.  X.  32.     *Comp.  Davidson.     ^Against  Del. 
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sins,  joy  and  peace,  the  Lord's  Supper.^  It  is  not  a  different 
thing  from  what  is  denoted  by  "enlightened"  that  the  author 
means.  In  Ephes.  iii.  7-9  the  apostle  names  the  gospel  "of 
which  he  was  made  a  minister  according  to  the  gift  (rr>  tJw/jedv)  of 
the  grace  of  God  which  was  given  {riig  dueeiariq)  unto, him  accord- 
ing to  the  working  of  his  power  {rrjq  dwdjueug  avrov),'^  as  that  by 
whose  preaching  he  was  to  "enlighten"  {(puriaai)  all  men.  And 
in  our  verse'^  "the  gift"  has  the  same  meaning  with  reference  to 
the  "enlightening,"^  and  expresses  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  was  a  gracious  gift;  while  "heavenly,"  as  is  always  the 
meaning  of  tnovpAviog,*'  expresses  that  it  was  a  matter  revealed 
from   God,  and  not  before  or  by  other  means  known  on  earth.' 

The  chief  notion  of  the  clause  before  us,  and  what  constitutes 
the  progress  of  thought,  is  expressed  by  ''having  tasted."  This 
denotes  a  practical  experience  that  verifies  the  knowledge  received. 
It  is  thus  the  Apostle  Peter  uses  the  same  expression  :  "If  ye 
have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious."^ 

The  next  trait  is,  "and  having  become  companions  of  a  Holy 
Spirit."  8o  we  translate //fro;i:of,  "companion,"^  as  we  would  do 
also  at  i.  9  ;  iii.  14.  The  word  occurs  again  in  our  Epistle  iii.  1 ; 
xii.  8;  and  in  Luke  v.  7.  In  all  these,  "companion"  or  "part- 
ner," gives  a  good  meaning,  while  in  most  of  them  no  other  is 
admissible.  In  the  LXX.®  this  is  the  common  meaning.  Where 
fihoxog  is  joined  to  a  genitive  substantive,  denoting  a  person, 
"companion,"  is  the  necessary  meaning.  It  is  only  because  there 
is  a  mystical  communion  between  Christ  and  believers,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  believers,  that  we  find  it  possible  to  understand 
/niroxoc,  when  combined  with  those  names,  as  meaning  "partaker," 
in  the  sense  of  receiving  an  impartation  of  themselves.  In  any 
other  personal  connexion  that  meaning  would  be  impossible,  e.  </., 

fihoxog  ey6  e'lfii  irdvTuv  tuv  (popcv/uhcov  ce.^     ThuS,  thoUgh  "partakers  of 

the^Holy  Spirit,"  in  the  sense  of  receiving  the  self-impartation  of 

^  See  in  Alford.     'Comp.  Lindsay.     'Comp.  Jno.  iv.  10. 

*  Conip.  Jno.  iii.  12,  13.     ^  Comp.  Ephes.  iii.  5,  9. 

«1  Peter  ii.  3. 

'Wickliife  translated  the  participes  of  the  Vulfjate  "partners." 

"See  Schleusner  Lex.  sub  voc.    ®  LXX.,  Ps.  cxviii.  63. 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  is  correct,  both  as  to  notion  and  expression,  "we 
may  doubt  whether  the  expression  of  our  clause  is  intended  to 
denote  thait.  Certainly  we  are  justified  in  taking  it  to  express, 
the  notion,  ''companions  of  a  Holy  Spirit,"  if  we  find  elsewhere 
the  evidence  that  this  was  a  familiar  notion.  Of  this  there  is 
evidence  enough,  but  this  article  cannot  produce  them  in  full.^  The 
leader  of  Christians  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  Taking,  then,  the  apos- 
tle's meaning  to  be  that  the  persons  described  became  "compan- 
ions of  a  Holy  Spirit,"  we  suppose  that  here,  as  at  iii.  14,  where 
he  says,  "we  are  become  companions  of  Christ,"  he  intimates  a 
parallel  with  those  in  the  wilderness  who  were  led  by  the  Spirit, 
and  thus  were  his  companions,  as  they  were  the  companions  of 
Moses,  their  human  leader.  Saying  "a  Holy  Spirit,"  without^ 
the  article,  he  leaves  the  word  "Holy"  emphatic,  as  laying  stress 
on  what  kind  of  a  Spirit  attended  them,''  and  thus  enhances  the 
sin  of  having  fallen  away,  and  of  what  they  are  now  doing,  "re- 
belling against  and  vexing  that  Spirit." 

The  next  trait  is,  "and  having  tasted  a  good  word  of  God 
and  powers  of  a  coming  world."  What  is  said  on  "having  tasted," 
as  it  recurs  above,  applies  here.  Concerning  the  expressions  be- 
fore us  we  have  no  hesitation,  such  as^is  expressed  by  others,^  in 
understanding  that  they  are  chosen  with  reference  to  the  experi- 
ence in  the  \^ilderness.  Taken  with  the  foregoing  expression  re- 
lating to  the  leading  of  the  Spirit,  they  present  a  close  parallel  to 
Deut.  viii.  2,  3,  where  note  particularly,  "remember  all  the  way 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee,  .  .  .  and  he  fed  thee  with 
manna  .  .  .  that  he  might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not 
live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  (LXX.  ettI  navra  pr/jjaTi)  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord." 

In  "a  good  word  of  God"  we  have  the  notion  of  "word  of  God," 
in  the  passage  cited,  in  its  fuller  expression  as  used  by  the  con- 
temporaries of  Moses  and  later  generations.  We  find  Joshua* 
saying:     "There    did    not    fail    anything   of    the    good    words 

'Comp.  Ps.  cxliii.  10;  Isa.  xlviii.  16,  17;  Ixiii.  10-12;  Hag.  ii.  5;  Neh. 
ix.  20  ;  Jno.  xvi.  13 ;  Acts  vii.  51  ;  Rom.  viii.  14 ;  Gal.  v.  18. 
'^  So  von  Hof.  ^  See  Alford. 

*Josh.  xxi.  43;  comp.  xxiii.  15. 
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{anb  iravTuv  tuv  pijfiaTov  rwv  KoKibv  cjv  eXdlriae  Kipiog)     that    the    liOrd 

spoke."  For  Joshua,  "the  good  word  of  God"  was  the  promise 
of  Canaan,  which  was  the  better  manna  that  sustained  such  life 
as  his  in  the  wilderness.  For  Jeremiah  and  Zechariah,^  "the 
good  word  of  Grod"  meant  another  thing  suited  to  their  time,  but 
still  a  promise.  Our  author  says :  "A  good  word,"  without  the 
article,  in  which  we  notice  the  skilful  design  by  which  an  expres- 
sion belonging  to  the  ancient  situation  is  modified  to  cover  both 
that  and  the  Christian  situation  of  which  he  speaks.  Though 
not  "the  good  word,"  it  was  "a  good  word,"  of  the  same  kind. 
It  is  a  promise  he  means.  What  the  promise  relates  to  is  inti- 
mated by  the  following  clause,  closely  adjoined  by  re:  "and  powers 
of  a  world  to  come."  So  adjoined,  and  dependent  on  "having 
tasted,"  the  notion  thus  expressed  forms  part  of  the  foregoing 
expression.  The  ancient  parallel  helps  us  to  understand  how  the 
two  notions  are  related.  The  miracle  of  the  manna  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  that  word  of  promise  that  was  the  real  livelihood  of 
those  in  the  wilderness.  By  that,  and  other  works  of  power,  they 
tasted  the  good  word;  in  other  words,  they  had  the  proof  of  actual 
experience  to  assure  them  and  make  them  steadfast  to  the  end. 
The  persons  now  described  Tiad  also  "a  good  word  of  God,"  simi- 
larly demonstrated  as  reliable  by  their  "tasting  powers  of  a  world 
to  come,"  to  which  that  promise  referred.  By  "powers"  the 
apostle  means  miraculous  confirmations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  at 
ii.  4.  By  "world  {al6v)  to  come"  is  meant  the  same  as  "world 
(oiKovfiivTi)  to  come"  (ii.  5),  but  regarded  here  temporally  as  an 
"age,"  and  not  as  "the  inhabited  earth." 

"This  world  to  come  is  not  only  an  object  of  promise.  Its 
marvellous  powers  are  tasted  even  here.  They  are  a  prelude  and 
foretaste  vouchsafed  already  of  that  future  redemption  which  is 
still  in  progress.  The  world  to  come  has  not  yet  appeared,  but 
is  already  present  as  the  hidden  background  of  the  w^orld  that  now 
is,  waiting  for  its  manifestation,  and  perpetually  breaking  through 
the  crust  that  confines  it."^ 

Having  thus  described  the  previous  condition  of  the  persons 
referred  to,  the  apostle  adds  the  adversative:  "and  having  fallen 

^  Jer.  xxix.  10;  Zech.  i.  13.     ^J)e\. 
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away."  The  word  itapamTTTu  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New 
Testament.  But  it  often  occurs  in  the  LXX.,  especially  to  ren- 
der i^?^,  meaning  "to  transgress,"  "trespass."^  It  occurs  most 
frequently  in  Ezekiel,^  with  its  cognate  noun  irapdirrufia.  And  it 
is  at  least  remarkable  that  we  find  it  in  a  context  that  represents 
precisely  the  same  severe  truth  expressed  in  our  passage.  "But 
when  the  righteous  turneth  away  from  his  righteousness,  and 
committeth  iniquity  .  .  .  shall  he  live?  All  his  righteousness  that 
he  hath  done  shall  not  be  mentioned;  in  his  trespass  that  he  hath 

trespassed  .    .  .  shall  he  die    [ev  T(p  TTaparcT^fiaTL  avrov  ^  ■KapEireat  .... 

a-KoQaveirai).''^  Nor  ought  we  to overlook.  how,  in  a  similar  connex- 
ion, Ezekiel  uses  imagery  resembling  the  comparison  of  our  verses 
7,  8.  "Son  of  man,  when  the  land  sinneth  against  me  by  tres- 
passing grievously  {yfj  y  tdv  djudpry  fxoi  rov  napaTreaelv  Trapdnrufia),  then 
will  I  strefch  out  my  hand  upon  it.  and  break  the  staff  of  the 
bread  thereof."  ^  "They  shall  go  out  from  one  fire  and  another  fire 
shall  devour  them."  "And  I  will  make  the  land  desolate  because 
they  have  committed  a  trespass  {kuI  duau  rfjv  y^v  eif  d^avLoiihv  dvd^  uv 
napiireaov  TcaparcTiifiaTi).''  ^  It  docs  not  sccm  likely  that  theso  coinci- 
dences of  thought  and  expression,  beside  the  mere  use  of  the 
word  TTapaTriTTTu,  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  an  expositor  like 
Grotius,  and  of  others  since.®  Yet,  though  they  have  been  made 
no  account  of  by  others,  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  they 
influenced  the  apostle  in  writing  our  present  context.  We  may 
refer  to  these  passages,  not  only  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  word 
vrapairiTTTO),  but  also  for  illustration  of  the  truth  that  our  passage 
represents.  As  for  "having  fallen  away,"  it  means  a  turning 
away  from  God's  revelation  in  Christ,  as  the  Jews  in  Canaan 
turned  from  God  to  the  idols  of  the  country.  It  is,  in  fact, 
apostasy.^ 

Of  the  persons  so  described,  the  apostle  affirms:  "It  is  impos- 
sible to  renew  them  again  to  repentance."  He  says,  again,  not 
in  antithesis  to  the  once,  {dira^,)  ver.  4,  which  we  have  seen  does 
not  extend  to  all  that  which  must  be   "renewed"   in  those  that 

^Comp.  Grotius.     ''Ezek.  xiv.  13  ;  xv.  8  ;  xviii.  24,  26;  xx.  27. 
'Ezek.  xviii.  24.     *Ezek.  xiv.  13.     *Ezek.  xv.  7,8.    '  Corap.  Lindsay. 
'  See  Grotius. 
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have  fallen  away;  but  because  "renewing"  would  be  a  deed  that 
would  repeat  a  former  deed,  seeing  they  had  already  been  what 
that  deed  would  make  them.  By  "renew"  [avaKauvi^^tLv)  is  not 
meant  "regeneration."^  It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  author 
uses  this  word,  and  not  hvaKatvovv?'  The  former  must  be  viewed 
as  a  synonym  of  i.nLarpt:<pELv^  "to  turn  one,"  as  in  Lam.  v.  21. 
The  latter  is  a  word  of  Paul's  coining,  to  denote  the  Christian 
truth  of  "the  redemptive  activity  of  God,  corresponding  to  the 
creation  of  man,  which,  by  putting  an  end  to  his  existing  corrupt 
state,  constitutes  a  new  beginning."  "Closely  combined  with 
ftf  fieravoiai^^  avaKaivi^eiv  dcuotes  a  restoration  out  of  the  present 
state  of  the  sinner  into  Avhich  he  has  fallen  by  his  sin,  in  the 
direction  of  a  change  of  mind  thereby  achieved.  The  change  of 
mind  must  be  a  return  from  the  wrong  way,  Avhich  it  is  the  sin 
of  the  sinner  to  have  taken,  and  return  to  the  way  he  left."  ^ 

We  must  note  that  the  apostle  does  not  say,  "it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  repent."  It  is  common  to  discourse  on  this  passage 
as  if  he  did,  or,  at  least,  as  if  this  were  involved  in  what  is  af- 
^med.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  affirmed,  and  the  context 
.  prebludes  our  supposing  it  to  be  involved  in  what  is  said.  For 
the  apostlp  has  said,  "this  we  will  do,  if  God  permit,"  and  the 
present  representations  show  a  situation  where  God  may  (not  will) 
not  permit.  If  God  permit,  then,  the  apostle  will  labor  Avith 
them,  for  then  it  is  possible  for  them  to  repent.  Thus  he  says, 
"it  is  impossible  to  renew  them  again  to  repentance,"  with  refer- 
ence to  what  he  and  others  might  do  for  their  repentance. 

Why  this  is  impossible  is  expressed  in  the  following  clause: 
"The  while  ^  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  and  put 
him  to  an  open  shame."  We  need  not  take  the  av6.  in  composi- 
tion as  meaning  "afresh."  It  means  "up,"  and  expresses  the 
lifting  up  on  the  cross  when  one  was  crucified."  The  rendering, 
"afresh,"  rather  mars  than  enhances  what  is  said.  For  the  per- 
sons referred  to  did  not  before  crucify  Christ,  and  so  their  present 
doinor  would  not  for  them  be  doina;  the  same  thing;  over.  Cruci- 
fying  him  that  had  been  crucified  would  be  doing  it  again,   and 

^  With  von  Ilof. ;  aojainst  Alford,  etc.     ^  von  Hof.  and  Creraer  Lex. 
^  von  Ilof.     *  Version  1881,  margin.     ^  Grot.,  von  Hof. 
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for  that  reason  needs  no  "afresh"  to  express  it.*  It  is  iavro'cc  that 
is  emphatic,  and  the  double  point  of  what  is  affirmed  is,  that 
"they  hang  him  up  on  the  cross,  where  for  their  part  they  would 
have  him";''  and  that  it  is  the  Son  of  God  whom  they  so  crucify, 
by  which  glorious  name  is  not  only  indicated  the  greatness  of  the 
crime,  as  an  outward  fact,  but  also  that  he  whom  they  crucify  is 
known  to  them  as  such,  for  they  have  been  enlightened.  Doing 
so,  "they  put  him  to  an  open  shame;"  "they  expose  him  to  view 
as  one  who  got  his  dues  when  he  was  crucified.  For  by  turning 
their  back  on  him,  they  declare  him  to  have  deserved  what  the 
Jews  did  to  him,  and  repeat  the  act  as  far  as  it  is  now  possible  to 
do  80."^  • 

What  is  thus  stated,  with  present  participles,  must  not  be 
taken  as  epexegetical  of  the  act  expressed  by  the  foregoing  aorist 
participle,  "having  fallen  away."  Not  only  does  the  difference  in 
tense  forbid  it,  but  also  the  intervening  zdXiv  avaKaiv/.i;Eiv  elg  jueTdvoinv, 
especially  as  our  present  participles  follow  the  latter  as  accounting 
for  what  is  there  predicated.  It  is  not  the  past  act,  viz.,  that 
they  fell  away  (aorist\  that  makes  the  impossibility  of  renewing 
to  repentance;  but  the  present  doing  in  the  situation  to  which 
falling  away  brought  them.*  This  doing  itself,  apart  from  its 
aggravated  wickedness,  made  it  impossible;  for  it  is  the  preaching 
of  Christ  crucified  that  effects  repentance,  and  those  that  are 
themselves  crucifying  him  cannot  experience  that  power  of  the 
cross.  There  is,  indeed,  a  subjective  condition  in  such  persons 
that  makes  repentance  impossible.  But  in  the  case  here  presented, 
it  amounts  to  this:  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  influenced 
in  opposite  directions  by  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  While 
they  are  crucifying  Christ,  the  cross  of  Christ  cannot  crucify 
them  to  the  world  or  dead  works. ° 

Delit/iSch,  opposing  this  interpretation  as  given  by  von  Hof- 
mann,  objects  "that  it  amounts  to  the  identical  proposition,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  renew  to  repentance  persons  that  have  once 
fallen  away,  so  long  as  they  do  not  repent." 

^Comp.  Davidson.    '^  von  Hof.    '  von  Hof. ;  com  p.  Grot. 
*  So  Harless   in   his   "Christliche  Ethik,"  4te  Aufl.,  p.  130  seq.;  von 
Ilof.  ;  Farrar,  "Early  Days  of  Christianity,"  Chap,  xviii.,  ^3. 
«Gal.  vi.  14. 
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But  this  is  gratuitous  mystification.  It  would  have  some  color 
if  the  affirmation  were:  "It  is  impossible  for  them  to  repent." 
But  as  the  present  representation  relates  to  what  others  may  do 
for  their  repentance,  it  has  none.  "Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols; 
let  him  alone;" ^  may  that,  too,  be  resolved  into  the  identical 
.proposition?  Moreover,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  repentance 
here  is  a  particular  notion,  defined  by  the  representations  of  verses 
4,  5.  It  is  renewal  to  that  condition  there  described,  and  from 
which  the  persons  referred  to  have  fallen.  That  is  impossible 
while  they  are  virtually  crucifying  Christ. 

But  their  doing  gives  reason  to  fear  that  nothing  may  be  done 
to  renew  them  to  repentance,  because  of  its  aggravated  wicked- 
ness. For  the  apostle  has  said,  "if  God  permit;"  and  it  is  more 
important,  as  it  is  ultimately  all-determining^  how  Q-od  may  he 
affected  by  what  the  persons  are  doing,  than  how  they  are  subjec- 
tively affected.  And  the  apostle  proceeds  (verses  7,  8)  to  represent 
the  part  of  God  in  the  situation  described.  This  he  does  by  a 
simile  that  is  almost  a  parable.^  "For  the  land  which  hath  drunk 
the  rain  which  cometh  oft  upon  it,  and  bringeth  forth  herbs  meet 
for  those  for  whose  sake  it  is  also  tilled,  receiveth  blessing  from 
God;  but  bearing  thorns  and  thistles,  it  is  worthless  and  nigh 
unto  a  curse,  whose  end  is  for  burning." 

It  is  commonly  supposed^  that  this  parable  is  prompted  by 
Deut.  xxix.  22,  23.  But  in  view  of  what  we  have  presented 
above,  there  is  more  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  prompted  by 
Ezek.  xiv.  13;  xv.  7,  8;  or  we  may  recognise  the  influence  of 
both  passages.  From  Ezek.  xiv.  13,  we  see  that  our  yfj  means 
an  inhabited  "land,"  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  translated 
"ground."  The  same  is  indicated  also  by  the  large  tracts  of 
"rain"  and  many  inhabitants  (tKeivoig).  Thus  it  cannot  be  the 
owners  that  devote  the  land  to  burning,  as  might  be  the  case  with 
a  single  estate.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  author's  thought 
than  the*  notion  of  burning  over  ground  for  improving  it.^  It  is 
God  that  sends  the  rain,  who  also  devotes  the  land  to  destruction. 
What  is  expressed  in  the  first  part  of  the  parable  is,  that  "the 
land  brings  forth  to  those  for  whose  sake  it  is  tilled,"  and  the 

Ulos.  iv.  17.    '  Comp.  Davidson.     "  See  in  Alford.     *  Against  Stuart. 
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KoX  yeupyeiTai  calls  attention  to  their  labor  as  added  to  the  influence 
of  the  rain,  and  thus  as  deserving  this  return.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  "God  blesses"  the  land,  denotes  the  interest  he  has  in 
it,  looking  for  it  to  be  what  his  rains  were  intended  to  make  it. 
The  correspondences  to  these  traits  of  the  parable  are :  those  that 
receive  the  gospel ;  God  that  sends  it;  the  teachers  that  impart 
it,  such  as,  e.  g.,  the  apostle  who  writes.^  In  the  second  part  of 
the  parable,  understanding  the  land  to  enjoy  the  same  frequent 
rain  and  good  tillage,  we  must  understand  that  it  is  God  who  de- 
termines whether  the  land  is  to  be  cursed  or  not.  For  the  one 
that  blesses  must  also  be  the  one  to  curse.  Paraphrasing,  then, 
the  parable  in  the  terms  of  the  realities  it  is  meant  to  illustrate, 
it  expresses  that  those  who  enjoy  the  advantages  described  verses 
4,  5,  and  yield  the  proper  fruit  to  such  as  the  apostle,  shall 
receive  God's  blessing.  But  those  who  with  the  same  advantasjes, 
not  only  yield  no  good  fruit,  but  the  very  opposite,  viz.,  apostasy, 
"are  worthless  and  nigh  unto  a  curse,  whose  end  is  for  burning." 
With  the  majority  of  expositors,^  we  understand  "whose"  (vc)  to 
refer  to  the  "land,"  and  the  meaning  to  be,  if  actually  cursed, 
then  the  land  is  destined  to  burning,  i.  e.,  a  destruction  fearful  and 
complete  as*  burning.^  Being  "nigh  unto  a  curse,"  however,  de- 
notes that  the  judgment  impends,*  yet  has  not  actually  fallen; 
and  thus  it  is  not  certain  that  burning  is  the  end  of  that  land. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  persons  described  verses 
4-6  are  irretrievably  lost.  It  is  a  situation  that  allows  the  apostle 
to  say,  "if  God  permit."  The  judgment  is  near.*  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  If  it  falls  while  those  persons  continue  as  they  are, 
then  God  will  not  have  permitted.  They  will  receive  "the  judg- 
ment and  fervor  of  fire  that  is  to  devour  the  adversaries."  ^ 


In  reference  to  the  controverted  topics  concerning  which  our 
passage  has  held  so  important  a  position,  we  may  sum  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

Persons  enlightened  and  experienced  in  the  gospel  as  described 
verses  4,  5,  may  apostatise. 


^  So  Alford.     ^  See  in  Alford.    ^  Comp.  x.  27.      *  Comp.  kyyv^  a(l>avia/xovj 
viii.  13.    ^Com.  iii.  12;  iv.  11-13  ;  x.  25,  36,  37  ;  xii.  25-27.    «X.  27. 
VOL.  XXXV.,    NO.  2 — 7. 
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In  that  state  of  apostasy  they  may  be  the  subjects  of  efforts  to 
renew  them  to  repentance,  thus  they  must  be  regarded  as  persons 
that  may  repent.  •  •  ^v 

If,  having  apostatised,  their  doing  is  such  as  to  make  them 
active  accomplices  of  those  that  crucified  Christ,  then  it  is  impos- 
sible to  renew  them  to  repentance.  Yet  this  is  no  absolute  im- 
possibility, consequent  on  what  they  have  become,  as  that  they 
are  subjectively  hardened,  and  by  the  will  of  God  already  repro- 
bate. It  is  first,  because,  while  actively  and  actually  crucifying 
Christ,  they  are  rejecting  the  very  truth  that  effects  repentance; 
and  secondly,  but  chiefly,  because  God  may  not  permit  anything 
to  be  done  for  their  repentance,  or  grant  them  opportunity  for 
repentance.^  This  is  a  question  of  judgment  and  time.  They 
are  "nigh  unto  a  curse,"  and  a  "burning"  destruction  is  the  end  of 
those  that  are  cursed.  Yet  God  may  permit.  In  which  case 
they  are  to  be  treated  as  those  that  may  repent.  The  apostle 
stood  ready  so  to  treat  the  persons  described,  did  God  permit. 

Therefore,  the  sin  represented  here  is  not  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.^  Did  the  apostle  describe  a  case  where  he  knew  the 
will  of  God  is  that  repentance  cannot  be,  he  could  not  propose  to 
labor  for  that  repentance.* 

Our  passage  represents  that  such  as  are  described  verses  4,  5, 
may  fall  away  and  be  finally  lost.  The  much  debated  question 
is:  Do  verses  4">  ^i  describe  regenerate  Christians  ?  Many  affirm 
that  it  is  obvious  that  they  do.  Some*  that  so  affirm  this,  think 
it  so  obvious,  that  they  are  ready  to  regard  those  that  affirm  the 
contrary  as  past  reasoning  with.  For  the  most  part,  expositors 
have  taken  one  view  or  the  other,  according  to  their  dogmatic 
convictions. 

In  determining  this  question,  let  us  remember,  as  has  been 
shown,  that  the  apostle  identifies  the  Christian  situation  that  he 
describes  with  the  situation  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  does  in  the 
representations  of  iii.  7-19.  And,  further,  he  identifies  it  with 
the  situation  with  which  Ezekiel  dealt  xviii.   24.     If  it  has  not 


^Comp.  Acts  xi.  18.     ''Against  Delitzsch.     '  Comp.  1  John  v.  16. 
^E.g.  Del.;  Alford. 
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been  made  plain  in  the  foregoing  exposition  that  the  apostle  does 
so,  we  are  still  justified  in  detecting  for  ourselves  that  the  situa- 
tions are  identical.  In  the  wilderness,  the  subjects  of  gracious 
promise,  of  miraculous  help,  and  who  had  also  committed  them- 
selves to  divine  guidance,  and  fed  on  the  promises,  actually  fell 
away  and  were  destroyed.  In  Ezekiel,  the  righteousness  which 
if  persevered  in  would  have  been  the  righteous  man's  life,  is 
made  no  account  of  if  he  turn  from  his  righteousness.  He  shall 
perish.  Thus  our  passage  presents  nothing  peculiar;  but  repre- 
sents the  dealings  of  Providence  in  harmony  with  all  the  rest  of 
Scripture.  '     ' ' '■    :  "■  '■   -■:-'■■  :'■':■'-'-.■'' 

Furthermore,  in  regard  to  the  situation  the  apostle  describes, 
he  gives  himself  what  must  be  the  answer  to  the  above  question. 
Of  those  in  the  wilderness,  whose  situation  he  identifies  (iii.  7  seq., 
and  here,)  with  that  of  apostate  Christians,  he  says:  ''The 
word  of  the  report  did  not  profit  those  not  mingled  by  faith 
with  those  that  heard."  Whatever  disagreement  there  may  be  in 
explaining  this  sentence  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  disagreement  in 
believing  it  affirms  that  it  was  want  of  faith  in  those  that  perished 
that  made  the  promise  unprofitable  to  them.  This  want  of  faith 
is  affirmed  of  them  with  regard  to  their  situation  of  highest  privi- 
lege, and  when  their  conduct  was  such  that,  had  they  persevered 
in  it,  they  would  have  obtained  the  promise.  The  apostle,  then, 
represents  that  they  might  have  all  that,  and  be  all  that,  and  yet 
be  without  faith.  We  accordingly  understand  the  same  to  be 
true  of  the  characters  described  verses  4,  5.  The  author  expressly 
says:  "But  we  are  not  of  them  that  shrink  back  unto  perdition; 
but  of  them  that  have  faith  to  the  saving  of  the  soul." '  This  is 
an  explicit  denial  that  those  who  fall  away  from  Christ  and  are 
lost,  ever  had  saving  faith.  Its  application  to  our  passage  is 
exact,  seeing  it  concludes  the  passage  x.  26-39  that  has  much  in 
common  with  ours.  It  is  conclusive  in  reference  to  the  question 
relating  to  our  verses  4-6.  The  persons  described  as  falling  away 
had  not  faith  unto  salvation.  Our  Epistle  does  not  express  any- 
thing on  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  and  has,  therefore,  no  ex- 
pression of  the  relation   of  faith   and    regeneration.^     This,    of 

^X.  39.   'Comp.  Kiehm.  "Lehrbegriff,"  etc.,  p.  710. 
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course,  is  not  to  be  taken  iad vantage  of,  one  way  or  other.  But 
it  is  taking  no  advantage  of  this  silence  to  draw  from  other  New 
Testament  Scripture  that  does  define  that  relation.  That  teaching 
is  everywhere  clear  and  consistent:  where  there  is  no  faith  unto 
salvation,  there  has  been  no  regeneration.  With  this  agrees  the 
language  of  our  author :  "Without  faith,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
well  pleasing  to  God."' 

The  al^sence  of  precise  expression  about  regeneration  in  our 
Epistle  is  due  to  the  situation  that  evoked  it,  and  the  consequent 
aim  in  writing.  It  is  written  to  disciples  in  peril  of  falling  away 
from  Christ.  The  proof  of  being  truly  Christian  that  the  apostle 
demands  for  the  situation  is  thus -expressed :  "We  are  companions 
of  Christ  if  we  hold  fast  the  beginning  of  our  confidence  firm  to 
the  end."^  The  same  continues  to  be  the  criterion  that  the 
apostle  urges  to  the  close  of  the  Epistle.  We  meet  it  imme- 
diately after  our  passage,  verses  11,  12. 

Samuel  T.  Lowrie. 


■)',;■■''■,(>'' 


ARTICLE  VH. 

THE  FINAL  PERSEVERANCE  OF  THE  SAINTS,  ver- 
sus CARNAL  SECURITY:  Psalm  xxiii.  6;  1   Cor.  ix. 

26,  27. 


"They  whom  God  hath  accepted  in  his  Beloved,  effectually 
called  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  can  neither  totally  nor  finally 
fall  away  from  the  state  of  grace;  but  shall  certainly  persevere 
therein  to  the  end,  and  be  eternally  saved."  Confession  of  Faith, 
Chapter  XVII.,  Paragraph  1.  To  this  doctrine  is  furnished  as 
proof-texts,  amongst  others,  Phil.  i.  6:  "Being  confident  of  this 
very  thing,  that  he  which  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you,  will 
perform  it  until  the  dayof  Jesus  Christ."  John  x.  28,  29:  "And 
I  give  unto  them  eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither 

^xi.  5.      ^iii.  14  J  coinp.  iii.  6. 
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shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  My  Father  which  gave 
them  me,  is  greater  than  all:  and  none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out 
of  my  Father's  hand."  1  John  iii.  9:  "Whosoever  is  born  of 
God  doth  not  commit  sin ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him :  and  he 
cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God."  Of.  1  John  v.  16-19. 
1  Peter  i.  5,  9:  ''Who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God,   through 

faith  unto  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time 

Receiving  the  end  of  your  faith,'even  the  salvation  of  your  souls." 
Rom.  viii.  28-39;  1  Cor.  iii.  21-2B ;  Jeremiah  xxxii.  40.  Be- 
sides these  explicit  assertions  of  Scripture,  this  doctrine  may  be 
unanswerably  confirmed*  by  arguments  based  upon  :  I.  The  Im- 
mutable (1)  Nature,  (2)  Decree,  (3)  Covenant,  (4)  Promises,  (5) 
.Oath  of  God.  II.  Infinitely  perfect  satisfaction  of  Christ.  III. 
All-prevalent  and  perpetual  intercession  of  Christ.  IV.  Eternal 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  V.  Illustrations  of  Scripture, 
(1)  marriage  covenant;  (2)  day  and  night;  (3)  heavens  and 
earth;  (4)  moon  and  stars;  (5)  mountains;  (6)  waters  of  Noah ; 
(7)  light. 

Notwithstanding  this  array  of  Scripture  texts  and  scriptural 
arguments,  there  are  objections  to  this  doctrine.  They  may  per- 
haps be  summed  up  as  follows:  I.  The  certainty  of  the  end  ren- 
ders useless  the  means,  (1)  hence  the  doctrine  of  final  persever- 
ance leads  to  licentiousness;  (2)  hence  the  exhortations  and 
warnings  of  Scripture  are  a  flat  contradiction  of  this  doctrine. 
II.  The  sins  of  believers  recorded  in  Scripture  (e.  g.^  Noah,  Sam- 
son, David,  Peter,  etc.,)  as  well  as  certain  explicit  texts  {e.  g.^ 
Ezek.  xviii.  24;  Matt.  xiii.  20,  21;  1  Cor.  iii.  17;  ix.  27;  Heb. 
vi.  3-6 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  22)  present  positive  proof  in  contradiction  of 
the  doctrine  which  denies  the  possibility  of  the  total  and  final 
fall  of  the  saints.  III.  This  d'^ctrine,  even  if  it  could  be  sup- 
posed to  be  true,  should  not  be  preached,  for  it  would  then  be 
useless,  if  not  positively  harmful. 

Our  eifort  in  the  present  article  shall  be  to  defend  the  doctrine 
of  the  saints'  perseverance  against  the  charge  that  its  logical 
and  practical  tendency  is  to  encourage  carnal  security,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  stated,  to  produce  licentiousness. 

Now,  the  logic  of  an  objection  is,  when  well  sustained,  simply 
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an  unanswerable  argument  on  the  other  side;  it  is  the  same  thing 
as  a  reductio  ad  absurdufn  in  mathematics;  it  is  the  subjecting 
of  the  previous  demonstration  to  the  dictum,  "All  truths  are  in 
harmony,  no  truth  can  be  contradictory  of  any  other  truth,"  in 
order  to  show  that  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  direct  argument 
is  contradicted  by  the  test  submitted  in  the  indirect  argument. 
Although,  therefore,  the  objection  is  an  indirect  argument  pre- 
sented in  disproof  of  the  previous  conclusion,  yet  is  it  none  the 
less  powerful  as  a  test  of  truth;  because,  when  it  is  a  genuine 
objection,  it  reduces  the  former  conclusion  to  a  self-evident  ab- 
surdity. 

Let  us  look  at  the  force  of  this  objection : 

No  Scripture  doctrine  encourages  carnal  security ; 

This  doctrine  encourages  carnal  security ; 

Urgo,  This  is  no  Scripture  doctrine. 

We  admit  the  major,  must  disprove  the  minor,  or  admit  the 
conclusion.  It  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  however,  that  the  Ar- 
minian  assumes  the  minor,  and  is  utterly  unable  to  prove  it,  being 
forced,  instead  of  proof,  to  reiterate  it  in  every  varying  form? 
thus  giving  us  in  the  place  of  argument  a  simple  begging  of  the 
question.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  mere  logic  is  concerned,  it  is 
a  simple  yet  all-sufficient  reply  to  this  objection  to  affirm  its  ne- 
gation :  this  doctrine  does  not  encourage  carnal  security ;  and 
now  let  us  have  your  proof  that  it  does. 

It  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that  the  Apostle  Paul  supposes  this 
very  objection  to  be  made  against  the  doctrine  of  "justification 
by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law."  Not  remarkable,  be- 
cause, according  to  the  apostle's  argument  in  Romans  viii.  1- 
39,  he  bases  his  train  of  reasoning  for  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints  on  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  :  "Therefore  being 
justified  by  faith  we  have  peace  with  God."  (Rom.  v.  1.)  There 
is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  etc.  (Rom.  viii.  1.)  Then,  proceeding  by  a  rigid  chain 
of  reasoning,  no  link  of  which  is  lacking  or  can  be  broken,  he 
arrives,  verse  28,  at  this  conclusion :  "And  we  know  that  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them 
who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose."    This  is  as  strong 
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an  assertion  of  the  doctrine  we  maintain  as  the  language  of  man 
can  frame.  But,  having  made  such  an  astounding  statement,  he 
proceeds  immediately  to  confirm  it  against  every  doubt,  every 
objection,  and  every  sophistry,  by  another  equally  rigid  and  in- 
fallible chain,  verses  29-39.  With  Paul,  therefore,  the  doctrine 
of  free  grace,  justification  without  works,  and  the  doctrine  of 
God's  preservation  of  every  believer  from  final  and  total  apos- 
tasy, are  linked  in  indissoluble  harmony.  They  must  stand  or 
fall  together.  These  two  doctrines  being  therefore  essentially 
one,  we  would  expect  to  find  essentially  the  same  objection  against 
one  as  against  the  other,  arising  naturally  in  the  fruitful  soil  of  our 
total  depravity — our  natural  Arminianism :  "What  shall  we  say 
then  ?  Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  ?  Grod 
forbid.  How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  there- 
in ?"  (Rom.  vi.  1,  2.)  This,  then,  is  substantially  Paul's  answer 
to  the  objection  we  are  considering.  We  cannot  hope  to  inaprove 
upon  this  inspired  reply ;  but  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  our  con- 
tribution, however  feeble  it  may  be,  towards  the  defence  of  this 
doctrine  from  the  above-mentioned  objection. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  reply :  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints  led  to  no  such  evil  consequence — car- 
nal security — in  the  experience  of  David.  Psalm  xxiii.  1—6: 
"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want"  {cf.  John  x.  1-30); 
the  exact  equivalent  of  Rom.  viii.  28.  "Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life :  and  I  will  dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever,"  the  exact  equivalent  of  Rom. 
viii.  36-9.  The  result  in  David's  case  is  just  the  opposite  of  that 
which  this  objection  asserts.  Assured  that  "goodness  and  mer- 
cy"— God's  saving, grace,  that  mercy  which  endureth  for  ever— 
would  "follow  him  all  the  days  of  his  life,"  his  conclusion,  logi- 
cal and  practical,  was,  "I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
[not  in  the  tents  of  wickedness]  for  ever." 

2.  It  was  not  so  in  Paul's  case.  Assured  that  "all  things  are 
yours ;  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or 
life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come,  all  are  yours, 
and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's"  (1  Cor.  iii.  21-23),  his 
logical  and  practical  conclusion  was:  "I  therefore  so  run,  not  as 
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uncertainly;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air:  but  I 
keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection :  lest  that  by 
any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be 
a  castaway."     (1  Cor.  ix.  26,  27.) 

3.  Both  David  and  Paul  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost;  therefore  the  Spirit  sees  no  contradiction  between 
Ps.  xxiii.  .6,  Rom.  viii.  38,39,  1  Cor.  iii.  21—23,  and  1  Cor.  ix. 
27 ;  on  the  contrary,  he  shows  by  these  and  many  similar  pas- 
sages that  there  is  the  closest  harmony  between  the  highest  as- 
surance of  success,  and  the  deepest  moj'tification  of  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh. 

Since  this  last  passage  is  claimed  by  the  Arrainians  as  one  of 
their  great  strongholds,  let  us  examine  it  carefully. 

1.  Paul  may  have  reference  to  himself  as  a  minister  and  an 
apostle.  This  is  the  idea  in  verse  1,  "Am  I  not  an  apostle  ?" 
the  support  of  the  minister,  verse  6,  etc. ;  the  woe  which  would 
rest  upon  him  if  he  preached  not  the  gospel,  verse  16;  the  re- 
ward which  awaited  him  if  he  did  this  preaching  willingly,  verses 
17,  18.  Thus  he  would  assert  that,  notwithstanding  his  high 
privileges  and  otficial  position,  there  was  nothing  in  this  to  pre- 
serve him  from  apostasy.  This  we  grant;  have  no  call  to  deny; 
nothing  in  our  doctrine  asserts  that  apostles  as  such,  or  ministers 
as  such,  are  preserved  from  totally  and  finally  falling.  Judas 
would  be  a  glaring  case  in  contradiction  of  such  a  position. 

2.  The  term  translated  "castaway"  does  not  necessarily  mean 
apostate.  It  occurs  eight  times  in  the  New  Testament ;  is  never  a 
single  time  translated  apostate,  but  six  times  "reprobate,"  once 
"rejected,"  and  here  "castaway"  [Revised  Version,  "rejected"]. 
{Tevaafievoq  in  Matt,  xxvii.  34,  means  to  taste,  i.  c,  to  touch  lightly, 
momentarily,  with  the  lips  and  tongue,  and  not  to  drink ;  but  in 
Ilcb.  ii.  9,  it  means  to  exhaust  the  cup  of  God's  penal  wrath. 
The  text  therefore  must  always  be  subordinated  to  the  context.) 
The  term  may  have  reference,  not  to  himself  as  a  professed  Chris- 
tian, but  to  his  work  as  a  minister.  This  the  whole  context 
(chapters  iii.,  viii.,  ix.)  and  the  technical  terms  used,  belonging 
to  the  Grecian  games,  would  seem  to  demand.  (See  iii.  13-15; 
viii.  11 ;  ix.  22,  etc.)     Thus*  he  \yould  assert  that  he  practised 
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the  most  rigid  mortification  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  lest  his  labors 
in  the  gospel  ministry  should  prove  a  failure — his  work  be  re- 
jected— aiUKLfioq.     This  we  understand  to  be  Calvin's  view,  see 
Com.  in  loco,   p.    811 :     "Some  explain.  .  .  .  But  it  will  suit 
better,"  etc.     Owen  is  clearly  pronounced  in  favor  of  this  inter- 
pretation.    Dr.  Hodge :   "Perhaps  the  apostle  means  to  adhere 
to   the  figure  and  say,    'Lest  having  acted  the  part  of  a  herald 
(Kripv^aq,  v.  27),  (whosc  office  at  the  Grecian  games  was  to  pro- 
claim the  rules  of  the  contest  and  to  summon  the  competitors  or 
combatants  to  the  lists)  he  himself  should  be  judged  unworthy  of 
the  prize.'     As,  however,  the  word  is  so  often  used  for  'preach- 
ing the  gospel,'  he  may  intend  to  drop  the  figure  and  say,  'He 
made  these  strenuous  exertions,  lest,  having  preached  the  gospel 
to  others,  he  himself  should  become  (df5o/c</iof)  a  reprobate,  one  re- 
jected.' "     Now   let  it  be  noticed,  first,  that  Dr.  Hodge  admits 
the  propriety,  of  the  view  of  Calvin  and  Owen,  on  the  supposition 
that  "the  apostle  means   to  adhere  to  the   figure,"  i.  e.,  of  "the 
Grecian  games."     But,   secondly,   on  the  supposition  that  "he 
may  intend  to  drop  the  figure,"   he  gives  the  meaning  "repro- 
bate" to  a66Ki/wg,  thus  making  it  refer  to  the  eternal  perdition  of 
the  apostle  personally.     Now,  what  reason  does  Dr.  Hodge  give 
for  supposing  that  the  apostle  uses  the  word  adoKifioc;  as  meaning 
"reprobate"  ?  This:   "He  may  intend  to  drop  the  figure."  What 
reason  does  he  give  for  supposing  that  "the  apostle  may  intend  to 
drop  the  figure"  ?     This:  "As,  however,  the  word  {injiw^aq)  is  so 
often  used  for  preaching  the  gospel."     Now  to  this  argument  it 
seems  a  sufficient  reply  to  say:  the  context  must  always  dominate 
the  text.     The  whole  context  (from  verse  24  to  the  very  word  in 
dispute — the  next  to  the  last  word  in  verse  27)  bristles  with  thfe 
technicalities  of  the   Grecian  games;  forbidding,  therefore,  the 
idea  that  the  apostle  intended  "to  drop  the  figure."     Doubtless 
this  concession  was,  on  Dr.  Hodge's  part,  the  result  of  an  excess 
of  candor;  and  a  desire  to  show  (as  he  immediately  proceeds  to 
do)  that  even  this  interpretation  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
everlasting  security  of  the  saints. 

There  are  three  words — merit,  reward,   gift — which  being  ac- 
curately defined  and  steadily  kept  in  view,  will  greatly  assist  us 
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in  the  right  understanding  of  this  and  of  other  similar  passages 
of  Scripture.  (See  Calvin's  Institutes,  Book  II.,  Chapter  17 ; 
III.,  15,  16,  18.)  Sometimes  in  ordinary  use  these  words  are 
used  interchangeably.  Yet  each  has  its  own  distinct  signification. 
Webster  clearly  discriminates  between  "gift  "  and  the  other  two; 
but  seems  to  recognise  little  or  no  distinction  between  "merit" 
and  "reward."  The  faithful  laborer  merits  his  penny  a  day.  If 
for  supreme  excellence,  something,  in  addition  to  the  penny,  is 
offered,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  highest  exertion,  this  is  reward. 
*'Anything,  the  property  of  which  is  voluntarily  transferred  from 
one  person  to  another  without  compensation,  isa^{fi5."  It  is 
evident,  upon  a  moment's  reflection,  that  whilst  "gift"  is  at  the 
farthest  remove  from  "merit"  (the  merit  is  compensation,  the  gift 
is  without  compensation),  "reward"  partakes  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  both,  from  the  fact  that  in  itself  considered,  it  is  not 
strictly  compensation ;  for  the  reward  for  a  day's  highest  excel- 
lence may  be  only  one-hundredth  part  of  what  a  day's  work  is 
really  worth,  or  it  may  be  one  hundred  times  more  than  a  day's 
wages;  and  in  itself  considered  it  is  not  strictly  without  compen- 
sation, inasmuch  as  it  is  something  over  and  above  the  day's 
wages,  for  the  extra  exertion.  Still,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  he  who  receives  a  fair  day's  wages  is  fully  compensated  for 
his  day's  work,  though  it  has  been  rendered  in  the  highest  stjde 
of  excellence,  and  though  no  extra  compensation  in  the  shape  of 
"reward"  has  been  offered. 

In  the  creature,  as  respects  God,  there  can  be  no  merit.  Christ 
alone,  being  the  co-equal  and  co-eternal  Son  of  God,  could  merit. 
All  that  he  did  by  way  of  obedience  to  the  precept  and  to  the 
penalty  of  God's  law,  was  over  and  above  any  claim  which  that 
law  could  originally  have  upon  him.  Being  absolutely  free  from 
all  obligation  to  the  law  of  God,  he,  in  the  freedom  of  his  own 
sovereignty,  placed  himself  under  the  law  in  covenant  for  his 
people,  in  order  that  he  might  merit  for  his  people.  Thus  he 
became  "the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  [merit]  to  every 
one  that  believeth."  Adam  being  a  creature  could  not  merit ; 
he  could  never  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  abilities  do  any  more 
than  the  infinitely  righteous  claim  of  God's  law  already  and  per- 
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petually  demanded.  A  million  ages  of  perfect  obedience  could  do 
no  more  than  secure  for  him,  and  for  1  ini  alone,  a  million  ages 
of  perfect  happiness.  But  when  God  graciously  offered  Adam  in 
the  covenant  of  works,  in  consideration  of  perfect  obedience,  ren- 
dered during  a  limited  period,  eternal  life,  perpetual  adoption,  and 
everlasting  confirmation  in  holiness,  not  for  himself  alone,  but 
for  his  posterity,  then  Adam  could  (through  the  grace  of  God) 
secure  the  reward.  See  Thornwell's  Collected  Writings,  Vol.  I., 
pages  264-267.  In  Rom.  vi.  23,  Paul  says,  "For  the  wages 
[merit]  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  We  by  sin  earn  eternal  death — it  is 
the  debt  due  to  us  by  the  justice  of  God  for  our  faithful  work  in 
the  service  of  sin ;  Jesus,  by  his  free  and  perfect  obedience  to  the 
law  in  its  precept  and  penalty,  earns  eternal  life  for  his  people — 
it  is  a  debt  due  to  Jesus  by  the  justice  of  God:  but  since  the 
Father  gave  the  Son,  and  the  Son  gave  himself,  eternal  life  be- 
comes to  his  people  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  seeing 
it  is  voluntarily  bestowed  upon  them  without  any  compensation 
for  it  being  rendered  by  them  to  God.  Since,  therefore,  the 
creature  cannot  merit  anything  good  at  God's  hands,  yet  may,  by 
a  provision  of  grace,  secure  a  reward,  so,  whilst  eternal  life  is 
solely  the  merit  of  Christ's  obedience,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
gift  of  God  to  the  believer,  yet,  over  and  above  eternal  life,  there 
is  a  reward  to  the  Christian-^the  prize  of  the  high  calling,  which 
is  the  burden  of  the  apostle's  context  from  verse  15  to  verse  27 
inclusive.  Concerning  this  prize  the  apostle  says  in  verse  24, 
"Know  ye  not  that  they  which  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  re- 
ceiveth  the  prize?  So  run  that  3'e  may  obtain."  "For  whoso- 
ever shall  give  you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  my  name,  because 
ye  belong  to  Christ,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his 
reward."  Matt.  ix.  41.  To  say  that  the  apostle  presents  this 
as  one  particular  in  which  the  Christian  differs  from  the  Grecian 
game  is  justified  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  apostle  identi- 
fies eternal  life  with  the  reward  of  our  successful  running, 
whereas  he  identifies  it  with  the  gift  of  God,  and  the  merit  of 
Christ.  In  this  whole  context  there  is  not  a  word  about  gift, 
not  a  word  about  merit,  but  everv  word  is   about    "reward." 
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The  apostle  therefore,  in  verse  24 — "all  run,  but  one  receiveth 
the  prize" — is  presenting  a  point  of  exact  similarity  and  not  at 
all  of  contrast. 

The  true  test  of  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  1  Cor.  ix. 
26-7,  may  be  exhibited  and  applied  by  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Is  the  salvation  of  a  sinner  of  works?  of  works  and  grace? 
or  of  grace  alone  ?  "And  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works  ; 
otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it 
no  more  grace  ;  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work"  Rom.  xi.  6.  It 
is  "according  to  the  election  of  grace."     Verses  5,  7. 

2.  Is  Paul  in  the  context  speaking  of  the  salvation  or  loss  of  his 
own  soul?  or  of  the  souls  of  others?  "To  the  weak  became  I 
aS  weak,  that  I  might  gain  the  weak:  I  am  made  all  things  to 
all  men,   that  I  might  by   all  means  save   some."     Verse  22. 

G/".  'X.  oo. 

3.  Is  he  speaking  of  the  loss  of  his .  soul  ?  or  the  loss  of  his 
work  ?     Evidently  the  latter.     Verses  15,  18,  19,  23-27. 

4.  Is  the  "crown"  of  which  he  speaks  "eternal  life"?  i.e., 
the  salvation  of  the  soul  ?  or  a  position  of  eminence — "reward" — 
in  the  kingdom  of  glory?  Evidently  the  latter.  Verses  17,  18. 
For  to  make  it  the  former  is,  (1)  to  make  it  salvation  by  works; 
(2)  to  contradict  John  iii.  15,  16,  36  :  "That  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  "For 
God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."  "He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting 
life;"  (3)  to  contradict  Matt.  xii.  30,  31,  by  making  other  sins 
than  "blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost"  unpardonable ;  (4) 
to  contradict  1  Cor.  iii.  15  (part  of  the  context,  though  remote, 
of  ix.  26,  27),  which  explicitly  asserts,  "if  any  man's  work  shall 
be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss  :  but  he  himself  shall  he  saved; 
yet  so  as  by  fire."  A  more  complete  denial  of  justification  by 
works  (before  regeneration  or  after  it)  cannot  be  formulated  ;  the 
apostle  supposes  the  complete  destruction,  so  as  by  fire,  of  all  a 
believer's  works,  so  that,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  he  is  left  naked 
standing  alone  upon  the  fire-proof  foundation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  yet  he  asserts,  "He  himself  shall  be  saved." 
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True,  it  is  a  "crown" — of  "immortal"  glory,  as  contrasted  with 
the  "corruptible"  one  of  the  Grecian  games.  The  crown  of 
which  he  speaks  he  is  still  striving  for ;  has  not  yet  obtained  ; 
may  fail  to  obtain  the  "prize,"  by  being  distanced  by  some  other 
competitor !  "I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  Phil.  iii.  14.  But  "eternal 
life"  he  already  has.  Ux  hypothesi  he  is  a  believer,  ergo  already 
"hath  eternal  life  ;"  ergo  cannot  forfeit  it,  for  its  nature  is  eternal ; 
neither  can  he  be  running  for  it,  for  he  already  has  it ;  it  is  the 
very  conditio  sine  qua  nan  of  his  running ;  without  it,  already  in 
possession,  he  could  not  "enter  the  lists"  ("if  the  Son  shall  make 
you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed,"  Jno.  vi.  53;  viii.  36;  xv.  5;  to 
say  the  least,  to  enter  the  lists  he  must  be  (1)  living,  (2)  free ; 
without  faith  he  is  spiritually  dead  and  the  bond-slave  of  Satan  ; 
having  faith  he  is  (1)  living,  (2)  free — "hath  (already  in  posses- 
sion) everlavSting  life").  If,  therefore,  not  already  in  possession  of 
eternal  life,  he  cannot  even   enter  the   lists,  much  less  run  the 

therefore  must  be  a  "prize"  {Pfjapeiov),  over 


race. 


The 


"crown" 


and  above,  and  distinct  from  "eternal  life"  ;  the  latter  he  already 
has,  the  former  he  is  striving  to  obtain,  ix.  18. 

The  racer  in  the  Grecian  games  did  not  run  to  obtain  life ; 
this  (besides  other  qualifications — freedom,  etc.)  he  already  had — 
must  have  in  order  to  enter  the  lists  even,  much  more  to  run  the 
race.  But,  having  life,  and  having  invigorated  it  by  careful 
discipline,  he  now  runs  to  obtain  the  crown — "corruptible." 
Now  this  crown  is  a  "reward,"  over  and  above  and  distinct  from 
his  life.  The  obtaining  of  this  crown  is  not  the  condition  of  his 
obtaining  life,  but  his  possession  of  life  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
his  obtaining  the  crown.  [The  perfect  obedience  of  Adam  to  the 
end  was  the  condition  in  the  covenant  of  works  of  his  securing 
the  crown  of  eternal  life,  confirmation  in  holiness,  and  heavenly 
bliss,  the  consequence  of  failure  eternal  death ;  but  Christ,  hav- 
ing fulfilled  the  terms  of  works  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  secures 
eternal  life  to  all  his  people — believers.  Hence  the  conditions  of 
grace  are  the  reverse  of  the  conditions  of  works.]  His  (the 
Grecian  racer's)  life  is  the  "gift  of  God  ;"  the  "crown"  is  the 
"reward"  of  his  successful   running.     If  he  fail  to  distance  his 
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competitors,   he  is  declared  by  the  judges  ad(5K/.//of — "rejected," 
verse  27. 

So  with  the  Christian.  This  is  what  Paul  was  doing  :  he  was 
not  content  to  "be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire" — burnt  down  to  the 
foundation.  1  Cor.  iii.  15.  He  wanted  a  crown  to  lay  at  Jesus' 
feet.  He  desired,  if  possible,  to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  the  re- 
deemed ;  to  be,  if  possible,  next  to  Jesus  on  the  throne.     [Matt. 

XX.     21—28  J    n.    b.    v.     23 — ovk  lartv  k/xov  Sovvai,  O/IA'  o]g  ^roijuaarat  vttq 

Tov  TrarpSg  fiov.  Of.  Jno.  X.  28  :  "And  I  give  unto  them  eternal 
life."  To  sit  on  his  right  hand,  etc.,  "is  not  mine  to  give,"  but 
"eternal  life  I  do  give,"  clearly  discriminating  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  Not  a  gift;  certainly  not  a  merit;  what  then? 
A  "reward."]  Fired  by  this  sanctified  ambition,  Paul  was,  (1) 
all  things  to  all  men,  22-3  ;  (2)  ran  as  under  the  eye  of  a  cloud 
of  witnesses — adrfAug ;  (3)  fought  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air — 
aipa6if)uv;  (4)  but  hitting  under  the  eye —  vn-uma^u;  (5)  and 
reducing  his  fleshly  appetites  to  slavery — t^ovTiayuyu,  lest  to  others 
having  heralded — Kvpv^aq — he  himself  should  be  declared  by  the 
judges  rejected — aSdKifiog — distanced  by  his  competitors.  The 
idea  that  a  man  should  become  an  apostate  simply  because  he  was 
outrun  in  the  race  by  another,  is  too  absurd  to  be  for  a  moment 
entertained.  The  Grecian  racer,  when  he  was  outstripped  by  his 
antagonist  and  declared  to  be  rejected,  lost  his  "crown,"  but  not 
his  life ;  failed  to  get  the  "reward,"  but  still  retained  the  "gift 
of  God." 

Let  us  remark  in  passing  that  Paul's  idea  of  a  successful  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  or  laborer  in  the  vineyard,  presents  three 
points:  (1)  He  must  build  upon  the  true  foundation — Jesus 
Christ,  1  Cor.  iii.  11.  (2)  Build  upon  it  such  doctrine  as  will 
stand  the  test  of  fire,  iii.  12-15.  (3)  The  whole  must  be  sus- 
tained and  illustrated  by  an  eminently  godly  life,  ix.  26-7,  "I 
therefore  so  run,"  etc. 

An  analysis  of  the  text,  as  it  lies  before  us  in  the  English  ver- 
sion, would  furnish  the  following  elements  : 

1.  The  certainty  of  victory — "not  as  uncertainly." 

2.  The  reality  of  the  enemy — "not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air." 
There  were  three  ways  of  beating  the  air :  (1)  When  one  prac- 
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tises  boxing,  by  himself  and  strikes  at  an  imaginary  antagonist. 
(2)  When  he  makes  a  feint,  not  intending  to  deliver  the  blow, 
but  to  exhaust  the  opponent  by  his  continual  efforts  to  defend 
himself.  (3)  When  intending  to  deliver  a  ponderous  blow,  e.  g. 
on  the  top  of  his  adversary's  head,  the  nimble  adversary  slips 
away,  and  his  would-be  assailant,  missing  his  aim,  falls  prostrate 
by  the  force  of  his  own  exertion.  But  Paul  did  none  of  this 
sort  of  fighting. 

3.  Duty  of  intensest  self-denial.  "Keep  under  my  body. 
Bring  it  into  subjection."  Those  trained  for  these  games  were 
previously  subjected  to  most  rigid  self-denial  in  food,  drink,  cloth- 
ing, sleep,  etc.  See  verse  25 — "temperate  in  all  things."  For 
a  schedule  of  the  training  of  the  Christian  athlete,  see  2  Peter 
i.  5-7.  '  And  besides  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your 
faith  virtue,  knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godliness,  brotherly 
kindness,  love."  For  the  diligence  and  fidelity  of  Paul  in  the 
practice  of  these  disciplinary  measures,  see  2  Cor.  xi.  23.  "In 
labours,  stripes,  prisons,  deaths,  ....  weariness,  painfulness, 
watchings,  hunger,  thirst,  fastings,  cold,  nakedness."  The  term 
translated,  "keep  under  my  body,"  is  very  expressive,  meaning 
"to  strike  under  the  eye,  give  him  a  black  eye ;  beat  black  and 
blue,"  in  relation  to  boxers  ;  again,  the  term  translated,  "bring  it 
into  subjection"  is  no  less  expressive,  refers  to  wrestlers,  and  "sig- 
nifies to  trip  and  give  the  antagonist  a  fixU,  and  then  keep  him 
down  when  he  was  down  ;  and  having  obliged  him  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  conquered,  make  him  a  slave."  The  Greeks  in 
their  games  had  racing,  boxing,  v.  26,  wrestling,  and  a  combina- 
tion of  boxing  and  wrestling,  v.  27.  But  the  apostle's  concep- 
tion seems  to  be  of  one  who  is  running,  boxing,  and  wrestling, 
all  at  one  and  the  same  time.  By  the  term  "body"  is  meant  the 
fleshly  appetites,  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts  ;  like  the 
daughters  of  the  horseleech  ever  crying,  "Give,  give;"  like  the 
grave  and  the  barren  womb,  the  earth  that  is  not  filled  with 
water,  and  the  fire  that  saith  not,  "It  is  enough."  But  why  does 
the  apostle  single  out  the  "flesh"  as  if  it  were  the  only  enemy^?%  Has 
he  forgotten  the  "world"  and  the  "devil"  ?  By  no  means  ;  ra^er 
because  he  has  learned  that  it  is  only  through  the  flesh  that  the 
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world  and  the  devil  can  operate  upon  the  child  of  God.  "De- 
liver me  from  this  dead  body,  and  I  shall  be  at  once  and  for  ever 
free  from  the  assaults  of  the  world  and  the  devil,"  is  the  idea  of 
the  apostle.  Rom.  vii.  24.  Hence,  like  a  skilful  general,  he 
masses  all  his  forces  against  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  knowing  that 
if  this  foe  is  subjugated,  the  neck  of  the  rebellion  is  broken. 
Apart  from  the  "flesh,"  it  is  as  true  of  every  joint  heir,  as  it  is 
of  the  only  begotten  and  first-born,  "the  prince  of  this  world 
Cometh  and  hath  nothing  in  me."  "Whosoever  is  born  of  God 
....  that  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not."  "For  ye  are  dead, 
and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

4.  The  fourth  element  of  the  analysis  is,  the  ever-present  con- 
tinc^ency  of  eternal  ruin — "lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have 
preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway."  The  con- 
tino-ency  of  eternal  ruin — not  as  to  the  event,  but  as  to  the  per- 
son considered  in  himself  For  it  ever  remains  true,  "Without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing :"  thus  there  is  ever  a  carnal  possibility  of 
apostasy,  and  at  the  same  time  a  spiritual  impossibility ;  for  it 
ever  remains  true:  "My  Father,  which  gave  them  me,  is  greater 
than  all ;  and  none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's 
hand." 

Accepting  this  last  interpretation  (though  we  believe  the  con- 
text demands  the  one  previously  given),  we  gather  up  the  ele- 
ments of  our  analysis  and  find  the  apostle  teaching  that  the 
highest  conditions  of  success  rest  upon  him  who  runs  with  the 
certainty  of  victory,  yet  never  loses  sight  of  the  reality  of  the 
enemy,  or  the  duty  of  severest  mortification  of  the  flesh,  but  real- 
ises that  this  certainty  of  victory  is  inseparable  from  the  strain- 
ing of  every  nerve  to  obtain  it.  If  there  is  anything  in  this 
synthesis  of  the  text  which  denies  the  doctrine  of  final  perse- 
verance, or  encourages  carnal  security,  we  frankly  confess  our  in- 
ability to  see  it. 

When,  however,  we  examine  more  closely  this  analysis,  we  are 
constrained  in  the  name  of  the  context  to  protest,  as  against  aSoKCjuog 
meaning  "castaway,"  so  against  dfJ^Aw^  meaning  "uncertainly." 
The  word  occurs  but  four  times  in  the  New  Testament :  a6?j?.oc, 
Luke  xi.  44 — are  as  graves  which  appear  not  [are  hidden] ;  1 
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Cor.  xiv.  8,  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound  [not  distinguish- 
able] ;  aSr/UTT/g,  1  Tim.  vi.  17,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches 
[seen  to-day  and  not  seen  to-morrow]  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  26,  a6^?Mg,  so 
run  not  as  uncertainly  [not  as  hidden,  not  as  undistinguished,  not 
as  unseen].  As  the  word  therefore  naturally  furnishes  the 
sense — ''not  unobserved" — so  the  context  demands  it  here,  and 
forbids  the  sense  "not  uncertainly."  For  whilst  it  might  be  that 
the  Grecian  racer,  having  previously  tried  his  strength  against 
his  competitors,  or  in  some  other  way  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
their  swiftness  relatively  to  his  own,  might  thus  start  from  the 
first  with  the  certainty  of  securing  the  prize,  i.  e.,  of  distancing 
all  his  competitors ;  yet  it  must  be  manifest  that,  in  Paul's  case, 
who  was  running  for  "the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God,"  and 
so  was  competing  against  the  whole  embattled  host  of  God's 
elect,  he  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  start  out  with  the 
certainty  of  securing  the  prize,  i.  e.,  of  distancing  all  his  com- 
petitors. Nor  does  he  yet  know  ;  for  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
to  "reward  every  maih  according  to  his  work."  But  whether 
Paul  shall  secure  the  prize  in  the  final  award,  or  lose  it,  one  thing 
we  know  :  there  will  be  no  repetition  in  the  kingdom  of  glory 
of  that  which  occurred  in  the  kingdom  of  grace — "when  the  ten 
heard  it  they  were  moved  with  indignation  against  the  two  breth- 
ren" (Matt.  XX.  24) — for  there  we  shall  have  been  delivered  from 
the  flesh,  the  world  will  have  been  burnt  up^  and  the  devil  con- 
fined in  the  eternal  prison-house  of  depair ;  and  there  "if  one 
member  be  honored,  all  the  members  will  rejoice  with  it."  What 
Paul  meant  to  say,  then,  is  that  he  was  running  his  race,  not  in 
secret,  but  in  full  view  of  the  assembled  multitude— "compassed 
about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses."     Heb.  xii.  1. 

This  being  so,  the  first  element  of  the  analysis  must  be  changed. 
"The  certainty  of  victory"  must  be  substituted  by  "under  the 
stimulus  of  a  cloud  of  witnesses."  This  of  course  would  require 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  summing  up  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
text,  so  as  to  leave  out,  "who  runs  with  the  certainty  of  victory," 
etc.,  and  substitute  therefor  this  proposition  :  That  the  highest 
condition  of  success  rests  upon  him,  who,  running  under  the  Stim- 
ulus of  the  cloud  of  witnesses,  at  the  same  time  realises  that  the 
VOL.  XXXV.,    NO.  2 — 8. 
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securing  of  the  prize  is  inseparable  from  the  straining  of  every 
nerve  to  obtain  it.  We  have  only  to  remember  that  the  same 
context  demands  that  we  understand  this  prize  to  be  promotion 
in  glory — "reward" — prize  of  the  high  calling,  etc. — not  "eternal 
life,"  which  is  the  "gift  of  God,"  and  therefore  rejects  "apostate" 
as  the  translation  of  a66nL[ing,  making  it  have  reference  to  Paul's 
failure  to  win  the  "prize"  by  failing  to  distance  all  competitors, 
and  not  to  his  failure  to  obtain  "eternal  life."  It  must  be  mani- 
fest that  the  idea  of  his  failure  making  him  an  apostate,  was  not 
within  the  remotest  bound  of  the  horizon  of  the  apostle's  thought. 
He  Could  not  have  forgotten  that  he  was  not  a  slave  working  for 
wages,  but  a  son  in  his  Father's  house. 

It  has  been  in  the  interest  of  truth,  not  of  any  creed,  that  this 
interpretation  has  been  insisted  upon.  If  the  doctrine  of  the 
saints'  perseverance  be  true,  it  must  square  with  every  part  of 
God's  word.  If  it  be  false,  the  sooner  it  is  exploded  the  better. 
No  one,  we  trust,  feels  this  more  profoundly  than  the  writer  of  this 
.article.  That  it  has  not  been  through  the  stress  of  argument  we 
have  sought  refuge  in  this  interpretation,  will  be  manifest  from 
the  following: 

Grant  the  fullest  meaning  of  addKifioQ,  "apostate,"  and  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  argument  would  be :  If  Paul,  though  re- 
generate, is  in  a  possibility  of  final  apostasy,  then  are  ajl  believers, 
though  regenerate,  in  a  possibility,  etc.  But  Paul,  though  re- 
generate, is  in  a  possibility,  etc.  JSrgo,  all  believers  are  in  a 
possibility  of  final  apostasy  :  Yet — 

Notwithstanding  this  possibility,  Paul,  being  "kept  by  the 
power  of  God" — 1  Pet.  i..5 — persevered  unto  the  end.  -ErgOy 
all  believers — regenerated — notwithstanding  this  possibility,  be- 
ing "kept  by  the  power  of  God,"  persevere  unto  the  end. 

This  interpretation  throws  light  on  a  question  Avhich  has  often 
been  propounded  to  the  writer  :  If  every  man  that  believes  not 
is  already  condemned,  and  if  every  man  that  believes  is  already 
justified,  what  need  is  there  for  a  final  judgment?  This  at  least: 
(1)  To  justify  the  ways  of  God;  (2)  To  assign  each  (according 
to  his  works)  to  his  appropriate  "reward"  in  glory,  or  his  appro- 
priate degradation  in  perdition.     "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it ; 
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inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not ;"  works  and  the  absence  of  works — 
the  principle  of  decision.  Matt.  xxv.  40,  45.  Hence  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts  will  be  revealed ;  all  actions,  words,  thoughts,  emo- 
tions, motives,  etc.,  will  be  thoroughly  scanned  and  accurately 
weighed  by  the  omniscient,  eye  and  the  immaculate  justice  of 
God. 

Let  us  now  consider  carefully  this  objection  from  other  points 
that  we  may  still  further  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  final  perse- 
verance of  the  saints.  ;  ' 

The  objection  is  that  this  doctrine  cannot  be  of  God,  because 
it  is  the  foe  of  diligence,  opposes  sanctification,  encourages  licen- 
tiousness, fosters  carnal  security. 

1.  If  all  the  disciples  of  the  opposite  sy>tem  were  free  from 
licentiousness  and  ungodliness,  and  all  the  disciples  of  this  sys- 
tem were  guilty  of  them,  this  would  be  a  strong  argument.  But 
we  see  licentious  disciples  under  both.  Contradictory  causes  can- 
not produce  like  effects.  We  must  therefore  look  farther  back 
than  the  creed  till  we  find  something  common  to  both.  Indwell- 
ing sin  is  that  common  cause.  Noah,  whether  Arminian  or  Cal- 
vinist,  was  overcome  with  wine  ;  David,  whether  Arminian  or 
Calvinist,  fell  into  adultery  ;  Peter,  whether  Arminian  or  Calvin- 
ist,  denied  his  Lord  with  bitter  oaths  and  curses.  Our  doctrine 
is  not  that  they  may  not  fall  into  sin,  but  that  they  cannot 
"totally  or  finally  fall  away  from  the  state  of  grace."  "Never- 
theless they  may,  through  the  temptations  of  Satan  and  of  the 
World,  the  prevalency  of  corruption  remaining  in  them,  and  the 
neglect  of  the  means  of  their  preservation,  fall  into  grievous  sins  ; 
and  for  a  time  continue  therein,  whereby  they  incur  God's  dis- 
pleasure and  grieve  his  Holy  Spirit ;  come  to  be  deprived  of  some 
measure  of  tiheir  graces  and  comforts  ;  have  their  hearts  hardened 
and  their  consciences  wounded;  hurt  and  scandalise  others'and 
bring  temporal  judgments  upon  themselves."  Confession  of 
Faith,  Chapter  XVII.,  Paragraph  III. 

2.  Grace  offered  may  produce  license,  but  grace  communicated 
never.  The  simple  apprehension  of  this  truth  by  an  unregene- 
rate  man  (who  "receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God : 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  :  neither  can  he  know  them,  be- 
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cause  they  are  spiritually  discerned,"  whose  "carnal  mind  is 
enmity  against  God :  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  indeed  can  be,")  may  turn  this  grace  of  our  God  (as  they 
do  also  the  other  graces)  into  lasciviousness;  of  whom  the  Spirit 
(in  Jude)  testifies,  "Who  Avere  before  of  old  ordained  to  this  con- 
demnation, ungodly  men."  But  that  those  who  are  in  Christ 
Jesus  (therefore  justified,  in  whom  therefore  the  righteousness  of 
the  law  is  fulfilled,  who  therefore  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit,  who  therefore  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
are  therefore  the  sons  of  God.)  shouU  continue  in  sin  that  grace 
may  abound,  thus  turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into  lascivious- 
ness, is  a  proposition  contradicted  by  every  thread  in  the  warp 
and  woof  of  Holy  Scripture.  For  however  this  doctrine  (as 
that  of  gratuitous  justification)  may  be  "unto  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness,"  nevertheless 
it  is  "unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,"  (and  that,  too,)  "unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth."  Cf.  1  Pet.  i.  5 ;  1  Cor. 
i.  23-4,  and  Rom.  i.  16.  See  Owen  "On  Saints'  Perseverance,'* 
page  272. 

3.  As  a  general  rule  we  expect  that  men  will  be  influenced  in 
their  lives  by  the  principles  which  they  sincerely  and  intelligently 
embrace.  We  expect  perseverance  of  them  that  believe  in  it — 
perseverance  in  holiness;  faith  and  practice  should  correspond. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  men  to  profess  to  believe  what  they 
neither  comprehend  nor  believe,  and  hence  to  see  them  deny  in 
life  what  they  profess  in  theory.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  men  to 
live  below  their  principles,  and  a  common  thing  for  them  to  fall 
short  of  their  high  ideal.  The  Calvinist's  safety  and  happiness 
and  usefulness  consist  in  his  exemplifying  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine ;  and  every  Arminian  brother  who  raises  the  shout  of 
"glory"  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  life,  as  he  walks  the  golden 
streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  is  an  irrefragable  argument  for  the 
truth  that  "none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand." 
"Hallelujah  !  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth." 

4.  The  shipwrecked  crew  is  an  unanswerable  reply  to  this  ob- 
jection.    Acts  xxvii.  20-24.     The  end  was  fixed  by  an  infallible 
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decree  ;  this  decree  was  revealed  to  Paul ;  he,  as  the  Lord's  pro- 
phet, declared  the  decree  to  all  on  board  the  vessel,  verses  22, 
24,  34.  Yet  he  used  all  diligence  and  watchfulness ;  insisted 
tliat  the  sailors  should  remain  and  work  to  the  last  as  best  they 
could  under  the  circumstances — "Except  these  abide  in  the  ship 
ye  cannot  be  saved,"  verse  31  ;  we  find  them  sounding,  fearing, 
casting  out  anchors,  verses  28-9 ;  the  centurion  and  soldiers 
obedient  to  Paul's  warning,  verse  32 ;  the  whole  crew  at  last 
persuaded  to  strengthen  themselves  for  the  final  conflict  with  the 
waves  by  eating  bread,  and  so  breaking  their  fast  of  fourteen 
days,  verses  8«-^-36.  Still  they  exerted  themselves  \i\  the  use  of 
every  means  within  their  reach,  calling  into  play  all  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  sea  and  of  working  a  vessel  in  a  storm,  until  they 
brought  the  ship  into  a  "creek  with  a  shore,"  and  so  ran  the 
ship  aground,  verses  39-41.  Now  whilst  the  forepart  stuck  fast 
in  the  shore,  and  the  hinder  part  was  broken  with  the  violence  of 
the  waves,  those  who  could  swim  cast  themselves  first  into  the  sea 
and  got  to  land,  and  the  rest  got  to  land,  some  on  boards,  and 
soiiie  on  broken  f)ieces  of  the  ship.  "And  so  [i.  «.,  in  the  use  of 
every  possible  means — giving  all  diligence]  it  came  to  pass  that 
they  escaped  all  saf6  to  land" — verses  41—44;  i.  e.  the  infallibly 
decreed  end  was  brought  about  by  the  diligent  use  of  the  no  less 
infallibly  decreed  means,  thus  illustrating  the  sovereignty  of  God 
and  the  free-agency  (and  hence  responsibility)  of  man.  Possibly 
some  did  not  believe  the  decree,  but  they  fulfilled  it  nevertheless  ; 
and  even  when,  in  theil*  unbelief,  they  would  have  resorted  to 
their  own  devices  for  safety — devices  which  would  have  resulted 
probably  in  their  own  ruin,  certainly  in  the  rnin  of  others  (verses 
30-32) — they  only  illustrated  the  proverb,  "Many  are  the  devices 
in  the  heart  of  man  ;  but  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall 
stand."  Others,  doubtless,  believed  firmly  in  the  certain  accom- 
plishment of  the  decree,  but  used  the  appropriate  means  (just  as 
if  there  had  been  no  decree  ?  Not  exactly ;  but)  all  the  more 
confidently,  and  assuredly,  in  full  assurance  of  knowledge,  fiiith, 
and  hope,  because  of  their  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the  decree ; 
thus  deriving  strong  consolation.  None,  so  far  as  we  can  learn 
from  the  record,  wrapped  themselves  in  the  infallible   decree, 
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folded  their  arms  in  "carnal  security,"  and  so  committed  them- 
selves to  the  sea ;  for  the  record  is,  some  swam  to  shore,  "and 
the  rest,  some  on  boards,  and  some  on  broken  pieces  of  the  ship ;" 
and  hence  none  were  left  to  practise  fatalism  !  ;. 

5.  Paul's  argument,  in  Rom.  viii.  28-39,  turns  not  (1)  on 
the  imperishable  nature  of  faith;  (2)  indestructible  nature  of  the 
principle  of  grace;  (3)  immutability  of  the  believer's  will ;  but 
solely  upon  what  is  outside  of  ourselves — God  in  Christ,  in  whom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  "We  do  not  keep  our- 
selves; we  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salva- 
tion." (See  Hodge's  Systematic  Theology,  III.,  113.)  "This 
perseverance  of  the  saints  depends  not  upon  their  own  free-will, 
but  upon  the  immutability  of  the  decree  of  election,  flowing  from 
the  free  and  unchangeable  love  of  God  the  Father;  upon  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  merit  and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  abiding 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  seed  of  God  within  them  ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  from  a'l  which  ariseth  also  the 
certainty  and  infallibility  thereof"  Confession  of  Faith,  Chap- 
ter XVII.,  Paragraph  II.  Just  as  our  daily  life,  comfort,  and 
progress  depend  upon  God,  yet  we  must  diligently  use  all  natural 
means  for  our  preservation.  Man  cannot  die  till  his  time  come — 
"Seeing  his  days  are  determined,  the  number  of  his  months  are 
with  thee,  thou  hast  appointed  his  bounds  that  he  cannot  pass," 
Job  xiv.  5 — yet  there  is  a  natural  daily  possibility  of  death,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  supernatural  impossibility;  so  there  is  a  car- 
nal possibility  of  apostasy,  and  at  the  same  time  a  spiritual  im- 
possibility. "If  any  man  defile  (i^Oeipei)  the  temple  of  God,  him 
shall  God  destroy  {(pBepei),"'  1  Cor.  iii.  17.  "Whosoever  is  born 
of  God  doth  not  commit  sin;  for  hi's  seed  remaineth  in  him  :  and 
he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God."  1  John  iii.  9.  If, 
therefore,  in  the  sphere  of  natural  life  the  certainty  that  man 
"shall  accomp'ish  as  a  hireling  his  day,"  does  not  "take  away  the 
liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes,  but  rather  establishes" 
them,  why  should  it  be,  that  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  life,  cer- 
tainty takes  away  the  liberty  and  contingency  of  second  causes  ? 
Yea,  rather,  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  it  establishes  them :  "As 
many  as  were  ordained  [reTaynevoi)  to  eternal  life  believed."  Acts 
xiii.  48. 
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6.  The  example  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  is  a 
living  refutation  of  this  slander  upon  Grod's  glorious  truth. 
"Then  vfds  Jesus  led  up  of  the  spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil.  .  .  .  Then  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into 
the  holy  city,  and  setteth  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and 
saith  unto  him.  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down;  for 
it  is  written.  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee : 
and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou 
dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.  Jesus  said  unto  him,  It  is  written 
again,  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  Matt.  iv.  1, 
5-7.  If  Satan  had  the  effrontery  to  ply  the  Master  with  this 
temptation,  how  much  more  will  he  urge  it  upon  the  disciples  ? 
It  never  has  been  put  in  stronger,  clearer  language  than  on  this 
memorable  occasion.  There  stands  Jesus  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  from  its  dizzy  height  he  looks  down  into  the  yawning 
chasm  beneath  his  feet,  Satan  seizes  the  opportunity  to  press 
home  the  argument,  "Thou  claimest  to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  the 
angels  have  a  solemn  charge  from  God — thy  God — to  keep  thee; 
yea  more,  not  only  a  general  charge,  but  a  special  charge,  cover-- 
ing  this  very  case;  and  farther  still,  thou  hast  a  specific  promise 
from  God,  whose  word  cannot  be  broken,  for  it  is  impossible  -for 
God  to  lie,  that  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at 
any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone ;  so  it  is  written  in 
the  Book  of  Psalms.  Now,  therefore,  cast  thyself  down ;  if  thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  thou  canst  not  be  hurt ;  for  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  the  promise  of  God  should  fail.  If  thou  cast  thy- 
self down  and  art  hurt,  by  this  I  shall  know  that  thou  art  not 
the  Son  of  God ;  and  if  thou  refuse  to  cast  thyself  down,  then  I 
shall  know  that  thine  own  conscience  smiteth  thee  as  an  impos- 
tor, and  therefore  thou  durst  not  take  the  risk ;  but  if  thou  cast 
thyself  down  and  art  not  hurt,  then  I,  and  all  men,  shall  know 
that  thou  art  the  Son  of  God :  therefore,  wrapping  thyself  in  the 
folds  of  the  immutable  covenant,  and  leaning  upon  the  decree  as 
immutable  as  is  the  nature  of  God,  cast  thyself  down."  "It  is 
written  again.  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  Thou 
shalt  not  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  presumption.  God's  absolute 
unconditional  decree  does  not  destroy  my  free  agency,  or  absolve 
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my  responsibility.  This  is  all  that  Jesus  deigned  in  reply.  Let 
the  disciple  follow  his  Master,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  saints'  per- 
severance will  never  lead  to  carnal  security — presumption;  let 
him  follow  the  devil,  and  it  will  lead  not  only  to  presumption, 
but  to  perdition !  '  v 

This  objection,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  the  same  difficulty  which 
always  meets  us,  wherever  God's  sovereignty  and  man's  free  agen- 
cy are  brought  into  view.  Jesus'  exposure  of  the  sophistry  of  this 
objection  is  such  that  none  of  our  adversaries  are  able  to  "'gain- 
say or  resist." 

7.  Perseverance  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  grace.  It  is  a  doctrine 
of  (1)  grace  to  encouragethe  diligent  and  the -despondent ;  (2)  of 
duty  to- stimulate  the  indolent;  (8)  of  warning  to  guard  the  pre- 
sumptuous. See  Hodge's  (A.  A.)  Commentary  on  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  page  320. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  2  Peter  i.  1-12.  He  addresses  be- 
lievers— those  "that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith,"  etc., 
verse  1.  Invokes  in  their  behalf,  "grace  and  peace  multiplied," 
verse  2.  They  already  have  grace  and  peace,  but  he  wishes  these 
graces  multiplied.  Grace  and  peace  being  the  multiplicand,  what 
shall  be  the  multiplier?  "According  as  his  divine  power  hath 
given  us  all  things  that  pertain  unto  life  and  godliness,  through 
the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and  virtue; 
whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  pro- 
mises, vs.  3,  4.  Now,  just  let  any  man  undertake  to  work  out 
in  his  head  or  on  paper,  this  sum  in  multiplication:  Grace  and 
peace  X  divine  power,  which  hath  given  unto  us  all  things,  = 
what  ?  Can  we  say  less  than  =  final  perseverance  of  the  saints  ? 
Can  we  be  satisfied  with  this  ?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  this  is 
simply  the  least  that  can  be  said — the  lowest  result  ?  Can  it, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  put  down  thus:  Grace  and  peace  X 
divine  power  =  Total  and  final  Apostasy  !  ! !  ?  Would  it  not  be 
infinitely  more  reasonable  to  write  this:  1,000,000,000x1,000, 
000,000,000,000,000  =0? 

But  let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  1  Pet.  i.  1-9,  in  order  to  get 
still  more  light  on  the  status  of  those  whom  the  apostle  is  ad- 
dressing in  "this  second  Epistle;"  for  it  is  evident  (from  2  Pet. 
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iii.  1)  that  both  Epistles  are  addressed  to  the  same  parties.  These, 
then,  are  the  points:  "Elect — verse  2 — begotten  again — verse  8, 
to  an  inheritance,  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  you — verse  4,  who  are  kept  by 
the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation,  etc. — verse  5,  yet 
believing,  etc  — verse  8,  receiving  the  end  of  your  faith,  even  the 
salvation  of  your  souls — verse  9."  N.  J5.;  the  inheritance  is 
kept  for  them  in  the  hand  of  God,  whilst  they  are  kept  for  the 
inheritance  in  the  hand  of  God.  Who  can  pluck  the  inheritance 
out  of  God's  hand?  Who  can  pluck  them  out  of  God's  hand?  So 
much  for  perseverance  as  the  gift  of  God's  grace.  But  we  have 
said  it  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  grace.  This  will  be  abundantly  evi- 
dent by  simply  reading  this  chapter  from  verse  11  to  the  close  of 
the  Epistle  :  "Wherefore  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  be  so- 
ber, and  hope  to  the  end  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto 
you  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  Leaving,  however,  this 
luxuriant  and  tempting  field,  let  us  return  now  to  2  Pet.  i.  1-12. 
Verses  1—4,  as  we  have  seen,  present  us  a  sum  in  multiplication, 
in  the  dialect  of  inspiration,  which  proves  beyond  the  po/jsibility 
of  honest  doubt,  that  final  apostasy  on  the  part  of  a  true  believer 
is  an  absolute  impossibility.  Yet  notice  well  the  very  next  utter- 
ance of  inspiration:  "And  besides  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add 
to  your  faith  virtue  (rather  courage,  aperr/v) ;  and  to  courage  knowl- 
edge; and  to  knowledge  temperance;  and  to  temperance  patience; 
and  to  patience  godliness;  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness; 
and  to  brotherly  kindness  love.  For  if  these  things  be  in  you, 
and  abound,  they  make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren  nor 
unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  he 
that  lacketh  these  things  is  blind,  i.  e.  near-sighted  (rv0A<5f  kan, 
//vwTrds'wv),  and  hath  forgotten  {^MOtjv  la^uv)  that  he  was  purged  from 
his  old  sins.  Wherefore  the  rather,  brethren,  give  diligence  to 
make  your  calling  and  election  sure:  for  if  ye  do  these  things,  ye 
shall  never  fall  [oh  fiy  nTalariTi  ttote)  ;  for  so  an  entrance  shall  be 
ministered  unto  you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  verses  5-11. 

Time  would  fail  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  unfold  elabor- 
ately the  points  of  this  passage.  Only  a  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent ones  can  be  touched  on  and  that  briefly. 
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1.  The  apostle  saw  no  reason,  though  they  were  elect,  begotten 
again,  believers,  kept  by  the  power  of  God,  had  already  received 
the  salvation  of  their  souls,  why  they  should  not  be  exhorted  and 
encouraged  to  the  greatest  diligence  and  utmost  stretch  of  energy. 
Nor  did  he  see  any  reason  why  he  should  fail  to  stir  them  up  in 
remembranceof  these  things  continually — "always,"  v.  12.  Surely 
the  elect  believer,  to  whom  grace  and  peace  are  multiplied,  ac- 
cording as  his  divine  power,  etc.,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  eternal 
life  is  as  fixed  a  certainty  as  the  immutable  nature  and  oath  of 
God  can  make  it,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  enjoined  in  verses 
5-7,  will  find  all  his  days  and  all  his  nights  so  occupied  as 
to  leave  no  time  for  indolence,  presumption,  or  licentiousness.  In 
the  logic  of  inspiration,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  final  perse- 
verance of  the  saints,  instead  of  being  the  foe  of  diligence,  the 
refuge  of  carnal  security,  and  the  hotbed  of  licentiousness,  is  the 
bosom  companion  and  the  sworn  friend  of  "all  diligence." 

2.  The  apostle  having  in  both  Epistles  once  and  again  contem- 
plated them  as  believers,  never  for  an  instant  supposes  that  they 
may  lose  their  "faith,"  so,  when  he  comes  to  exhort,  his  first 
point  is.  Add  to  your  "faith." 

3.  Look  at  the  gradation:  first  faith,  then  courage,  lastly 
love — to  God  with  all  the  heart  and  mind  and  soul  and  strength, 
and  to  your  neighbor  as  yourself. 

4.  Note  the  strong  expressions  of  the  passage:  "Doing  these 
things,"  verse  10 — that  is,  adding  to  your  faith  "courage,"  etc., 
and  so  making  "your  calling  and  election  sure,"  i.  e.,  by  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit  with  our  spirit,  Rom.  viii.  16.  Ye  shall  never, 
never  (ov  fjr/)  fail  [TTTaiar/Tt)  a  single  time  (Tro-e). 

"Fall" — literally,  "stumble,"  "trip,"  "strike  your  foot  against 
any  obstacle."  Ye  shall  not  do  even  this  a  single  time.  "I  say 
then,  have  they  stumbled  [iKraiaav)  that  they  should  fall?"  (Trtaucji) 
Rom.  xi.  11.  The  word,  therefore,  which  ^the  apostle,  under  the 
Spirit's  guidance,  selected  in  the  tenth  verse  to  express  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit,  is  precisely  the  word  which  includes  stumbling,  in 
order  to  exclude  falling;  excluding  therefore  the  idea  of  apostasy 
(^TTapaireoovTag),  the  WQrd  Selected  by  inspiration  forHeb.  vi.  6. 

5.  The  idea  of  "final  apostasy"  therefore  is  not  in  the  mind  of 
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the  apostle  at  all.  How  could  it  he,  seeing  he  is  contemplating 
them  strictly  under  the  category  of  elect,  believers,  etc.  ?  Man 
may  make  such  mistakes,  but  inspiration  never.  His  course  of 
argument  goes  to  show,  (1)  What  will  take  place  if  they  add 
these  things  to  their  faith,  viz. :  "Ye  shall  neither  be  barren  [fig- 
tree]  [or  idle  (laborer  in  the  vineyard)  ]  nor  unfruitful  [branch] 
in  the  knowledge,"  etc.,  v.  8;  see  2  Pet.  iii.  17.  18;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  "ye  shall  never  a  single  time  trip,"  v.  10;  see  James 
iii.  2-10.  "For  so  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  you 
abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,"  v.  11.  (2)  What  will  take  place  if  they  fail  to 
add  these  things  to  their  faith,  viz. :  "But  he  that  lacketh  these 
things  is  blind" — not  total  blindness,  however,  for  that  would 
imply  a  total  fall ;  hence  the  apostle  immediately  modifies  rvf/dg 
by  fivundi^uv  — myopia — near-sightedness,  which  he  farther  ex- 
pounds by  the  phrase  lethe  (M/eiiv)  taking  of  the  "purging  of  his 
old  sins."  What  does  this  mean  ?  that  he  has  totally  and  finally 
lost  his  "purging"  (^iM6apifT/i6g) — i-egeneration,  justification,  adop- 
tion, and  sanctification  ?  The  apostle  does  not  even  hint  such  a 
thing.  He  has  not  lost  his  sight,  only  impaired  it  by  his  "lack 
of  these  things;"  once  he  could,  with  the  piercing  gaze  of  an 
eagle,  look  into  the  very  face  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  and 
read  his  title  clear;"  but  now,  he  is  winking,  blinking,  near-sight- 
ed, he  is  afar  off- from  Jesus,  and  cannot  pierce  through  the  c-ouds 
to  read,  as  once  he  could,  his  title  clear.  Yea  more,  so  far  fro;n 
his  calling  and  election  being  sure,  as  once  it  was  in  a  joyful  vivid 
experience  of  the  Spirit's  concurrent  testimony  with  his  spirit, 
when  the  candle  of  the  Lord  burned  brightly  in  his  soul ;  now  he 
has  lost  not  the  purging,  but  the  memory  of  the  purging.  Not 
merely  his  vision  is  dimmed,  but  complete  oblivion  has  taken  the 
place  of  memory.  He  has  gone  down  in  consequence  of  his  indo- 
lence from  the  heavenly  heights  of  full  assurance  to  the  land  of 
forgetfulness,  the  depths  of  despair,  and  the  very  jaws  of  perdi- 
tion. His  Father  God,  who  loves  him  with  an  everlasting  love, 
and  cannot  deny  himself — "0  Ephraim,  how  can  I  give  thee 
up?" — has  taken  in  hand  this  indolent,  erring,  backsliding  child, 
and  whilst  hiding  from  him  the  smiles  of  his  reconciled  counte- 
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nance,  and  blotting  out  from  his  memory  the  recollection  of  his 
pardon  and  acceptance  in  the  Beloved,  now  shakes  him  over  the 
very  mouth  of  the  pit  and  flames  of  liell,  until  he  shall  learn  that 
a  pardoning  God  is  still  jealous  for  his  own  holiness.  Well  did 
Peter  remember  when,  because  he  failed  to  add  to  his  faith  "cour- 
age," he  "went  out  and  wept  bitterly." 

This,  then,  is  the  course  of  Peter's  argument:  to  stir  them  up 
to  diligence — all  diligence — by  vividly  portraying  to  them  the 
consequences  (1)  on  the  one  hand,  if  they  Avere  found  "doing  these 
thing;"  (2)  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  found  not  doing — 
''lacking  these  things."  He  evidently  has  in  his  mind  two  class- 
es of  Christians :  first,  the  perfect  Christian — diligent  to  the  ut- 
most in  all  things;  secondly,  the  indolent,  halting,  stumbling 
Christian — a  burden  to  himself,  and  a  "stumbling-block"  to 
others.  Where,  this  side  of  glor3',  shall  we  find  the  perfect,  the 
ideal  Christian?  Nowhere.  Christ  is  our  model.  Where  shall 
we  find  examples  of  the  halting,  stumbling  Christian  ?  Every- 
where— in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  pew.  Alas,  alas,  tell  it  not 
in  Gath;  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ashkelon  ! 

No  wonder  Peter  adds  verses  12—15:  "Wherefore  I  will  not 
be  negligent  to  put  you  always  in  remembrance  of  these  things, 
though  ye  know  them,  and  be  established  in  the  present  truth. 
Yea,  I  think  it  meet,  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle,  to  stir 
you  up  by  putting  you  in  remembrance;  knowing  that  shortly  I 
must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
hath  showed  me.  Moreover  I  will  endeavor  that  ye  may  be  able 
after  my  decease  to  have  these  things  alw^ays  in  remembrance." 
'  Whoever  else  may  doubt  the  propriety  of  preaching  this  doc- 
trine, Peter  did  not;  nor  d  d  he  believe  he  could  ever  preach  it 
too  much,  either  before  or  after  his  death. 

Whoever  else  may  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  final  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  Peter  proclaims  it  from  the  housetops  in  thunder 
tones,  in  language  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  in  arguments 
that  cannot  be  refuted. 

Whoever  else  may  teach  that  this  doctrine  lulls  the  Christian 
to  sleep  in  the  lap  of  indolence  and  breeds  carnal  security,  Peter 
makes  ^he  saints'  perseverance  the  ground  of  his  exhortation  to 
"all  diligence."  Jas.  L.  Martin. 
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^  ARTICLE  VII. 

MARRIAGE  BETWEEN  NEAR  OF  KIN/  r^^^ 

WILL  THE  SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  ABANDON  HER  LAW 
AGAINST  MARRIAGE  AMONG  NEAR  OF  KIN  ?  '  ' 


s 


*'^  Marriage  ought  not  to  be  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity 
or  affinity  forbidden  in  the  word ;  nor  can  such  incestuous  mar- 
riages  ever  be  made  lawful  by  any  law  of  man,  or  consent  of  the 
parties,  so  as  those  persons  may  live  together  as  man  and  wife. 
The  man  may  not  marry  any  of  Ins  wife's  kindred  nearer  in 
blood  than  he  may  of  his  own,  nor  the  woman  of  her  husband's 
kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  of  her  own.''  .  -;.,,. 

We  prefix  to  our  discussion  the  entire  Section  on  the  subject  of 
the  marriage  of  kin,  with  the  paragraph  italicised  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  expunge  from  the  Confession  of  Faith.  We  wish  the 
reader  to  have  it  before  his  eyes  and  mind  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  may  see  manifestly  that  the  arguments  employed  against  this 
paragraph  apply  with  equal  cogency  against  the  whole  Section. 
The  only  texts  of  Scripture  touching  the  subject  of  this  Section 
are  contained  in  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  chapters  of  Leviti- 
cus, 1  Cor.  V.  1,  and  Mark  vi.  18.  It  is  claimed  that  Mark  vi. 
18  cannot  be  applied  to  this  subject  on  the  ground  that  Philip, 
whose  wife  Herod  had  taken,  was  yet  alive ;  that  these  chapters 
in  Leviticus  do  not  relate  to  marriage.  We  see  no  reason  why  it 
may  not,  with  equal  propriety,  be  claimed  that  the  father,  whose 
wife  a  son  had  taken,  was  yet  alive  also ;  and  that  would  leave  the 
entire  Section  without  scriptural  support.  In  that  event  we  should 
be  bound  to  expunge  the  entire  Section,  or  abandon  Form  of 
Government,  Chapter  2,  Section  1,  paragraph  3,  which  says : 
"Christ,  as  King,  has  given  to  his  Church  officers,  oracles,  and  or- 
dinances ;  and  especially  has  he  ordained  therein  his  system  of 
doctrine,  government,  discipline,  and  worship ;  all  which  are 
either  expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,  or  by  good  and  necessary 
consequence  may  be  deduced  therefrom ;  and  to  which  things  he 
commands  that  nothing  be  added,  and  that  from  them  naught 
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be  taken  away."  Apropos  to  this,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Book 
of  Discipline,  Chapter  3,  §  1,  the  latter  part  of  which  we  here 
quote :  "Nothing,  therefore,  ought  to  be  considered  by  any  court 
as  an  offence,  or  admitted  as  a  matter  of  accusation,  which  can- 
not be  proved  to  be  such  from  Scripture,  as  interpreted  in  these 
standards^  No  matter  what  the  Bible  condemns,  if  its  con- 
demnation does  not  exist  in  our  standards,  a  guilty  party  cannot 
be  disciplined  under  the  limitation  which  we  have  emphasised. 
We  are,  therefore,  in  a  fiiir  way  to  open  up  the  flood-gates  to  every 
species  of  incest,  and  to  get  the  Church  hopelessly  corrupted. 
To  see  the  greatness  of  this  peril  all  any  one  has  to  do  is  to  look 
the  fact  squarely  in  the  face  that  1  (Jor.  v.  1  is  the  only  passage 
of  Scripture  left  by  the  advocates  of  change  to  sustain  this  Sec- 
tion, and  that  the  same  arbitrary  assumptions  applied  to  the  other 
texts  would,  if  applied  to  it,  take  it  away  also;  and,  when  it  goes, 
the  entire  Section  falls ;  and  then  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  a  man  may,  with  impunity,  marry  his  own  widowed 
mother,  or  sister,  or  daughter!  If  not,  why  not?  After  we  have 
published  to  the  world  that  in  our  opinion  these  Scriptures  do 
not  relate  to  marriage  at  all,  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  that 
none  other  Scriptures  do  relate  to  it ;  after  we  have  repudiated  all 
legislative  power  or  ecclesiastical  authority  to  bind  the  conscience 
from  incest ;  upon  what  authority  shall  Ave  discipline  offenders  ? 
We  beg  the  thoughtful  reader  to  answer  to  his  own  mind  the 
question,  Why  not  expunge  the  whole  Section  now  ?  If  these 
Scriptures  do  not  relate  to  the  matter  of  this  Section,  it  ought  to 
go;  it  has  no  right  to  be  placed  in  our  Confession  of  Faith;  it 
is  an  unjust,  unauthorised  human  abridgment  of  our  liberty. 
The  authorisation  of  marriage  within  all  degrees  of  affinity  and 
consanguinity  is  no  enterprise  of  ours;  and  we  propose,  with  God's 
help,  to  take  our  sling  and  stone  and  enter  the  contest,  because 
we  believe  "the  battle  is  the  Lord's." 

It  is  granted  by  all  that  among  the  immediate  descendants  of 
Adam,  and,  most  likely,  among  his  descendants  of  two  or  three 
generations,  marriage  was  contracted  by  brothers  and  sisters  ; 
and  here  emerges  into  view  the  question  about  the  absolute  im- 
morality  of  such  unions.      Levirate  marriages  were  of  special 
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divine  appointment,  and  it  is  no  more  improbable  that  God  en- 
joined an  immorality  therein,  than  that  he  necessitated  it  in  the 
original  constitution  of  things,  or  commanded  it  when  he  said: 
"Be  faithful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth."  The  law 
of  propagation,  or  modus  propagancli,  is  as  truly  a  positive  in- 
stitution on  the  part  of  God  as  any  other  appointment  he  ever 
made ;  that  is,  he  was  not  bound,  morally  or  physically,  to  em- 
ploy the  existing  method,  any  more  than  he  was  bound,  morally 
or  physically,  to  create  the  universe.  But  supposing  the  pur- 
pose to  create,  or  to  institute,  a  law  of  generation,  his  moral  per- 
fections guarantee  that  neither  shall  involve  an  intrinsic  moral  evil ; 
that  the  law  shall  not  be  intrinsically  immoral,  or,  in  its  normal 
operation,  necessitate  an  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  agents. 
The  purpose  to  people  the  earth  from  one  original  pair  carries 
with  it  as  much  the  necessity  of  marriage  among  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  first  generation  from  Adam,  as  among  members 
of  any  subsequent  generation,  even  the  present ;  hence,  the  sup- 
position that  celibacy  is  a  special  virtue,  is  a  monstrous  reflection 
on  Him  who  made  man  male  and  female,  built  in  their  bodies  the 
powers  of  propagation,  and  enjoined  the  duty  upon  the  unfallen 
couple;  and  God  did  these  prior  to  the  fall,  unless  we  gratuitously 
assume  that  sin  originated  the  practical  seminal  functions  and 
plan  of  propagation.  As  we  are  compelled  to  reject  any  hypothe- 
sis that  implicates  the  divine  character,  we  are  led  to  seek  the 
cause  of  the  present  immorality  of  marriages  among  near  of  kin 
in  some  superinduced  circumstance  subsequent  to  the  fall,  and  not 
absolutely  insurmountable  ;  in  a  state  of  things  such  that  while 
it  remains  such  unions  are  intrinsically  evil ;  but  which,  when 
changed,  admits  them  as  innocent.  May  it  not  be,  it  is  modestly 
inquired,  that  as  sin  has  so  infiinitely  and  horribly  marred  the 
law  of  propagation,  and  superinduced  upon  Eve  and  her  daughters 
such  extensive  suffering  in  general,  so,  as  a  special  curse  upon  the 
race,  inflicted  at  some  subsequent  period,  in  consequence  of  sin, 
God  has  blighted,  among  near  of  kin,  the  humsfn  body  to  such  a 
degree  that  their  progeny  are  frequently  monstrous  ;  and,  then, 
that  he  forbade  such  unions,  thus  making  his  physiological  and 
moral  law  forbid  the  same  thing  ?     We  do  not  predicate  some  sub- 
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sequent  special  sin,  like  building  the  tower  of  Babel,  but  some  evil 
that  could  not  exist  till  after  some  multiplication  of  the  race.    Un- 
doubtedly,   under  the  providence  and  government  of  God,  the 
confusion    of  tongues  was  brought  to  pass  for  the  purpose  of 
scattering  the  race.     May  not  a  similar  confusion  of  families  by 
intermarriages  have  also,  under  God,  a  purpose  ?     The  inflexible 
operation  of  intrinsic   moral   righteousness  cannot    have  place 
where  something  is  at  one  time  essentially  immoral,  and  at  an- 
other time  certainly  innocent  ;  and  the  only  possible  solution  of 
the  facts  here  presented,  is  that  between  the  periods  marking  the 
purity  or  impurity  of  such  unions,  a  special  physical  curse  has 
been  put  on  them  ;  and  that  thus  a  change  in  the  thing  itself  gives 
rise  to  a  change  in  its  moral  quality,  and  so  a  change  in  the  law 
in  reference  to  it.     Right  and  wrong  being  themselves  absolutely 
immutable,  when  we  find  anything  right  at  one  time  and  wrong 
at  another,  it  is  a  demonstration  that  a  moral  change  has  occurred 
in  it.     We  see  only  one  way  to  evade  this,   and  that  is  to  deny 
absolutely  that  marriage  among  near  of  kin  is,  in  any  instance, 
an  immorality.     We  might  rest  the  argument  there,  but  we  can 
sustain    our    position    from   analogous  cases.     The  confusion  of 
tongues  furnishes  an  exactly  parallel  case,  and  the  curse  of  Ca- 
naan is  not  dissimilar.      The  overthroAV   of    the  cities  of  the 
plain,  and  of  the  old  world,  and  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  wander- 
ing Jew  of  to-day,  are  all  examples  of  special  curses.    Nor  would 
such  a  confusion  of  families  be   a  whit  behind  that  of  tongues 
in  practical  importance:  [a)  As  a  curse,  1.     To  break  up  the 
original  families.     If  these  prohibitions  were  submitted  to  univer- 
sally, the  confusion  of  tongues  would  not  be  more  eft'ective  in 
sundering  tribal  ties  than  it  would  be  in  scattering  families.     2. 
To  make  mankind  feel  all  the  sorrows  incident  to  such  a  break- 
ing up  of  our  homes,   [h)  As  a  blessing,  1.  To  curb  man's  almost 
invincible  proneness  to  selfishness.    2.   To  avert  family  pride  and 
haughtiness  among  the  more  fortunate  of  earth  toward  their  hum- 
bler but  worthy  brethren.     3.  To  extend  charity  to  all  by  neces- 
sitating unions  among  various  families.     4.   To  facilitate  political 
comity  and  civic  polity.     Thus,  like  labor,  it  is  at  once  a  curse 
and  a  blessing — that  by  which  the  race  lives,  and  that  by  which 
it  suffers. 
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Sterility  and  the  propagation  of  monstrosities  are  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  a  curse,  and  special  barrenness,  such  as  is  threatened 
in  Lev.  xx.  20  and  21,  is  a  special  curse  inflicted  for  a  special 
reason ;  and  this  gives  us  a  concrete  instance  of  the  very  law  we 
assert  t6  have  onginated.     But,   in  the  application  of  that  law  to 
the  case  in  question,  pure  justice  demands  that  the  physical  pos- 
sibility of  obeying  the  command,  "Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth,"  (unless  we  limit  it  to  Adam  and  Eve,)  with- 
out violating  intrinsic  moral  righteousness  and  a  divine  command, 
shall  exist,  prior  to  the  infliction  of  the  blighting  curse  upon  the 
functions  of  reproduction,  among  near  of  kin,  in  consequence  of 
which  physical  blight  a  phy^ological  and  moral  law  unite  in  con-' 
demning  unions  among  them.     The  multiplication  of  the  race 
created  that  physical  possibility,  whereupon  the  blight  of  the  gen- 
erative functions,  within  these  degrees  of  affinity  and  consan- 
guinity,  followed.      The  external   moral  command  depends  on 
the  internal  physical  fact.     Turrettin  aids  us  thus:  "Commodius 
alii  se  expediunt  distinguendo  jus  naturale  primarium  et  abso- 
lutum,  quod  in  natura  ipsa  Dei  immediate  fundatur;  etsecunda- 
rium,  quod  fundatur  in  natura  rerum,  et  locum  tantum  habet  in 
certo  rerum  statu,  ut  lex  prohibens  furtum  supponit  rerum  divi- 
sionem:  talia  conjugia  repugnare  quidem  posteriori  juri  natural! 
in  certo  rerum  statu,  seu  natura  constituta,  post  generis  humani 
multiplicationem  .  .  .  sed  non  repugnare  juri  naturali  primario 
et  absoluto ;  alias  Deus  qui  seipsum  non  abnegat,  de  eo  nunquam 
dispensare    potuisset,  nee  talem   conjunct! onem,    nequidem   sub 
mundi  initium,  vel  instituisset  ipse,  vel  probasset."     Loc.  unde- 
cim.,  Q.  2,  paragraph  30.     Natural  death,  as  an  illustrative  in- 
stance in  point,  may  serve  to  show  the  point  of  this  distinction. 
After  the  fall  the  universal  reign  of  death  seemed  a  moral  neces- 
sity ;  and,  if  the  state  of  things  superinduced  by  the  fall  had  not 
been  subsequently  modified  from  another  cause,  death  would  have 
remained  an   absolutely  universal  monarch ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  redemption,  the  state  of  things  was  so  changed  that  Enoch  and 
Elijah  were  exempted  from  death.     Absolute  moral  right  cannot 
be  changed;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  intrinsic  justice, 
depending  upon  a  given  state  of  things,  may  not  cease  to  have 
VOL.  XXXV.,    NO.  2 — 9. 
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place  when  the  given  state  of  things  is  changed ;  or,  as  in  the 
sunlight  the  shadow  cast  by  a  body  will  exist  only  so  long  as  the 
body  shall  exist,  even  so  an  intrinsic  immorality,  conditioned  by 
a  certain  state  of  things,  will  exist  only  so  long  as  that  state  of 
things  exists;  or  as  marriage  among  near  of  kin,  as  an  intrinsic 
immorality,  is  conditioned  by  the  physical  blight  of  their  genera- 
tive functions,  so  in  all  cases  where  this  blight  exists,  this  union  is 
an  immorality;  but  ft  does  not  follow  that  God  may  not  have  de- 
ferred inflicting  that  blight  till  after  the  multiplication  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Levir^  suspended  its  operation ; 
thus  making  the  Levirate  marriage  and  that  of  the  immediate  chil- 
dren of  Adam  morally  righteous.  However,  Calvin  and  a  few 
other  learned  men  have  urged  that  n^lH''  in  Deut.  xxv.  5,  de- 

notes  a  proximate  member  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  deceased 
belonged,  who  was  not  within  the  degrees  of  affinity  or  consan- 
guinity prohibited  in  the  Levitical  law.  Turrettin  says :  "Si  lat- 
ins extendetur  ad  cognatum  proximum  extra  gradus  prohibitos, 
ut  non  improbabiliter  volunt  non  pauci  viri  docti,  et  Calvinus  im- 
primis, nee  vox  Jl^i"^  repugnat,    quae    cognatum    aut   affinem 

quemlibet  significat,  qualis  erat  Booz  ad  Ruth  Moabitidem,  sub- 
lata  erit  omnis  difficultas."  The  learned  J.  D.  Michaelis  limits 
the  Levirate  law  to  men  who  were. not  already  married.  Book  3, 
Ch.  6,  §98.  But  our  solution  meets  the  demands  of  this  law 
equally  with  those  of  the  original  constitution  and  command,  and 
we  may  safely  pass  all  other  explanations  by.  In  passing  from 
the  consideration  of  this  point  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
in  our  view,  the  Levirate  law  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
requiring  divine  intervention  and  authority  for  its  existence  and 
execution. 

We  wish  here  to  utilise  the  physiological  law  signalised,  a  few 
years  ago,  in  this  Review,  by  the  gifted  and  polemical  pen  of 
Rev.  Wm.  Stoddert,  D.  D.  He  undoubtedly  has  proved  that  the 
prohibition  in  re  and  the  prohibition  in  verbis  sustain  an  apt  and 
close  relation  to  each  other ;  that  the  one  in  law  flows  from  the 
one  in  fact,  as  an  eff'ect  flows  from  its  cause.  While  we  are 
thankful  to  him  for  his  contribution  towards  the  elucidation  of  so 
intricate  a  subject,  we  think  he  failed  in  the  vital  matter  of  see- 
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ing  that  the  law  in  verbis  is  onlj  the  shadow,  of  which  the  law 
in  re  is  the  substance;  and  that  no  matter  how  truly,  beautifully, 
and  eloquently  the  substance  may  be  depicted,  and  its  causative 
relation  to  the  shadow  demonstrated,  the  question  still  recurs, 
What  object  had  God,  the  Creator  and  Judge,  in  view,  when  he 
arranged  the  physiological  facts  so  that  unions,  under  the  given 
conditions,  or  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  should  be  fruitful  of 
the  physical  evils  he  mentions  ?  He  seems  to  reason  as  if  these 
physical  causes  were  not  the  product  of  the  divine  will ;  that  they 
exist  independent  of  Grod;  and  that  he  has  only  adjusted  his  law 
to  the  existing  facts,  and  forbidden  the  use  of  them ;  whereas  the 
trtie  view  is,  he  himself  is  the  source  of  these  physical  causes,  and 
instituted  them  as  a  prohibitory  measure,  with  a  final  purpose. 
It  is  the  marring  vice  of  nearly  all  modern  physical  science,  that 
ignoring  the  origin  of  secondary  causes,  and  a  final  purpose,  it 
simply  ties  sequences  together,  and  assumes  that  its  task  is  done, 
and  well  done.  Our  view,  on  the  contrary,  supplies  an  adequate 
rational  end  for  the  law  in  re^  and  assigns  to  the  law  in  verbis  the 
office  of  seeking  to  realise  that  end. 


Having  disencumbered  our  subject  from  the  burdens  usually  put 
upon  it  from  the  facts  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  command 
to  Adam  and  Eve,  and  of  the  Levirate  law,  we  now  take  up 

I.  The  question  whether  the  Levitical  laws  relate  to  marriage 
or  not.  This  is  the  main  question  at  issue.  The  scope  and  ex- 
tent of  the  law  will  follow  in  a  separate  head.  We  affirm  that 
the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  chapters  of  Leviticus,  while  contain- 
ing more,  embody  prohibitions  against  incest,  and,  by  implica- 
tion, define  the  scope  of  legitimate  and  rightful  marriage.  Such 
is  our  view,  for  which  the  following  are  some  of  our  reasons: 

[a)  Upon  the  supposition  that  they  do  not,  we  could  read  thus: 
*'None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of  kin  to  him, 
to  uncover  nakedness,  unless  you  are  married!''  "The  naked- 
ness of  thy  father,  or  the  nakedness  of  thy  mother,  shalt  thou 
not  uncover,  unless  you  are  married  !''  "The  nakedness  of  thy 
father's  wife  thou  shalt  not  uncover,  unless  you  are  married!'' 
"Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  brother's  wife, 
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untesfi you  are  married!''  "Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  a  woman  and  her  daughter,  unless  you  are  married!'' 
''Thou  shalt  not  lie  with  mankind  as  with  womankind*,  unless 
you  are  married  /"  "If  a  man  shall  lie  with  his  uncle's  wife  .  .  . 
they  shall  die  childless,  unless  they  are  married!"  These  laws 
certainly  regulate  some  form  of  sexual  intercourse.  But  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly unnatural  and  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were 
meant  to  regulate  only  the  irregular  and  not  the  permanlent  sexual 
relations.  Fornication  was  already  forbidden;  absolutely  and 
universally  forbidden.  For  what  good  does  the  law  now  specify 
a  partial  prohibition?  If  the  sexual  union  between  next  of  kin 
is  criminal  and  mischievous  when  incidental,  it  is  also  criminal 
when  permanent.  If  marriage  is  not  here  regulated,  the  law  is 
objectless. 

(b)  If  only  illicit  intercourse  were  intended  to  be  forbidden^ 
then  might  not  the  Israelite,  reasoning  on  the  common  and  fam- 
iliar principle  that  what  is  not  forbidden  is  allowed,  conclude  that 
such  intercourse  among  parties  of  whom  the  female  was  unmar- 
ried and  not  near  of  kin,  was  not  immoral  ?  Why,  where  the 
female  is  unmarried,  limit  the  prohibition  to  those  near  of  kin  ? 

(c)  In  our  humble  opinion,  if  the  proposition  had  been  made 
to  a  Hebrew  to  marry  a  Hebrewess,  with  these  prohibitions  deny- 
ing him  licit  intercourse,  in  the  civic  sense,  he  would  not  have 
entertained  the  proposal. 

(d)  The  contrary  view  offers  no  adequate  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  portion  of  the  Bible.  We  present  the  reader  with  a 
summary  of  the  reasons  offered  on  the  other  side,  which  we  take 
from  the  October  ^^1883)  number  of  this  Review,  p.  688.  1.  "It 
is  not  for  us  to  explain  the  repetition  of  laws."  On  the  contrary, 
we  affirm  that  it  is  for  us  to  explain  the  reasons  of  repetitions. 
Does  the  infinite  God  rehearse  his  laws  in  mortal  ears  for  his 
own  entertainment  ?  or  their  amusement  ?  Does  not  his  solemn 
reiteration  of  them  impart  to  them  special  emphasis  ?  Repeti- 
tions are  not  meaningless ;  and  if  they  teach  3,  lesson,  it  is  our 
duty  to  study  it.  Even  the  familiar  "verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,"  has  its  lesson.  2.  "There  was,  no  doubt,  sufficient  reason." 
Most  certainly,   and  it  abides  to-day.     3.  "The  sanctity  of  do- 
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mestic  intercourse."     4.   The  Hebrews,  being  in  tents,  were  es- 
pecially exposed  to  debauchery.     5.  The  prospective  operation 
of  the  evil  example  of  the  Canaanites.     We  group  the  last  three, 
as  they  are  exceedingly   inconsequential  and  non-germane.     If 
we  were  not  dealing  with  so  sacred  a  matter  as  changing  our  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  we  should  pass  by  all  such  arguments.     To  see 
the  enormity  of  the  folly  of  such  reasons,  we  turn  back  and  quote 
from  the  same  document:  *' The  passages  in  Leviticus  .  .  .  area 
section  of  the  civil  law,  and  ...  are  no  more  binding  on  Chris- 
tians than  is  the  law  forbidding  the  eating  of  swine's  flesh  .   .  * 
still  such  prohibition  is  not  of  force  now,"  pp..  684-5.     "The 
paragraph  or  section  of  laws,  is  a  series  of  special  prohibitions  of 
illicit  intercourse,"  p.  687.     Now,  we  cannot  see  that  the  sanc- 
tity of  domestic  intercourse,  during  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  was 
a  whit  more  important  or  imperilled  than  before  or  since;  and 
yet  these  laws  are  limited  to  that  period  !     We  cannot  see  that  a 
horrible  crime  among  some  Hebrews  should  be  allowable  among 
others ;  that  what  is  left  unforbidden,   where  the  female  is  un- 
married, and  the  parties  are  not  near  of  kin,  may  be  innocent  in 
a  civic  point  of  view,  while  what  is  forbidden  is  so  great  a  crime! 
We  fail  to  see  why  adultery  by  a  man  with  an  unmarried  aunt 
was  so  criminal  then,  and  not  before  or  since;  and  not  then,  if 
the  woman  were  only  a  cousin !     We  beg  the  reader  to  observe 
that  that  at  which  these  laws  are  aimed,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
restless  advocates  of  change,  is  not  adultery,  for  the  law  against 
it  is  not  civic  and  temporal,  but  something  else;  something  that 
"was  horrible  only  in  a  Hebrew,   only  in  some  Hebrews,  and  only 
for  the  Mosaic  period  !     And,  to  crown  all,  when  that  something 
is  specified,  it  in  substance  existed  before,  exists  yet,  and  is  es- 
sentially moral  in  its  nature,  and  cannot  pass  away  !     Such  are 
the  uses  assigned  to  these  sacred  laws  of  God. 

(e)  The  opposite  view  not  only  eviscerates  these  laws  of  all 
good,  but  positively  degrades  them.  They  become  a  mere  recital 
of  abominations,  actual  or  possible,  without  having  even  a  valua- 
ble historical  reference,  much  less  a  present  use.  They  are  not 
only  not  "profitable  for  doctrine,"  contrary  to  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  but 
positively  injurious.     We  cannot  admit  this.  ,   - . 
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(/)  Leviticus  xviii.  18,  relates  undoubtedly  to  marriage.  Both 
those  who  affirm,  and  those  who  deny,  that  it  relates  to  polygamy 
or  bigamy,  admit  that  marriage  is  intended.  This  shows  that  the 
inspired  writer  had  marriage  before  his  mind  while  writing;  and 
the  connexion,  between  taking  a  wife  and  uncovering  nakedness, 
all  the  time  in  his  mind,  is  here  distinctly  stated  as  parts  of  one 
-j^hole.  The  forbidding  of  the  second  part  carries  with  it  the  first 
part,  and  that  form  of  prohibition  was  adopted,  because  it  ex- 
cludes marriage  and  intercourse  between  parties  ««  if  married. 
To  forbid  carnal  intercourse  between  a  man  and  his  aunt  (father's 
sister)  is  to  forbid  them  to  marry;  and  all  these  prohibitions  are 
unconditional  unless  the  condition  is  specified.  If,  therefore,  to 
uncover  nakedness  excludes  carnal  intercourse,  even  though  the 
parties  are  married,  in  one  case,  we  conclude  that  it  does  so  in 
all  cases.  But  to  take  a  wife,  and  to  uncover  nakedness,  are 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  Lev.  xx.  21.  It  is  granted  that  in  Lev. 
xviii.  18,  marriage  is  intended  or  expressed.  The  reading  is 
npn  S^'b  ndn&^"b!^  ntS^l-  The  phrase  nrin5<"b&5  limits  the 
sphere'of  the  prohibition.  In  xx.  21,  we  find  vrii^  t^'?'SS5  Hi^'' 
in  which  I'lnjJ^  limits  the  scope  of  the  condition.     Omitting  the 

limiting  phrases,  we  have  left  in  both  cases  the  regular  formula 
to  express  marriage.  The  exact  and  literal  rendering  of  this 
verse  is:  ''If  a  man  shall  marry  his  brother's  wife,  it  is  an  un- 
clean thing;  he  hath  uncovered  his  brother's  nakedness;  they 
shall  die  childless."  If  adultery  only  were  meant,  the  penalty 
here  specified  would,  instead  of  being  a  curse,  have  become  an 
incentive  and  temptation ;  whereas,  if  marriage  were  spoken  of, 
to  a  pious  Hebrew  this  penalty  was  a  source  of  great  grief  But 
the  writer  condemns  the  marriage,  calling  "it  an  unclean  thing," 
and  then  specifies  the  reason  of  this  judgment:  "he  hath  uncov- 
ered his  brother's  nakedness."  The  irpurov  -^evdoi^  of  modern  per- 
versions of  this  Scripture  is  in  the  assumption  that  the  ceremony, 
et  al.  cet.,  are  the  whole  of  marriage;  Avhereas  the  purpose  of  this 
relation,  without  the  least  degradation  of  the  matter,  is  the  es- 
sence, or,  as  the  Germans  say,  the  contents,  of  it.  The  Bible 
treats  domestic  relations  as  they  actually  exist  and  in  their  en- 
tirety. 
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(g)  Lev.  xviii.  18,  forbids  polygamy :  For — 

l.,Its  reason,  ^Ho  vex  her,''  demands  it.  It  is  not  true  that 
Rachel  was  more  likely  to  vex  Leah  than  was  any  other  Jewess; 
and  if  it  were  true,  the  excess  of  vexing  is  too  minute  a  matter  to 
call  down  a  law  from  God.  A  rival  wife,  however,  would  vex  her. 
Upon  what  a  flimsy  foundation  people  will  believe  anything  they 
want!  "Homines  fere  libenter  id  quod  volunt  credunt."  (Caesar.) 

2.  The  order  and  scope  of  the  whole.  . 

The  Levitical  law  is  neither  ceremonial,  nor  typical,  nor  sym- 
bolical, but  social  and  moral ;  yet  only  the  adumbratical  part  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  and  only  the  portion  of  that  which  found  its 
substance  in  the  militant  sphere  of  the  present  dispensation,  has 
passed  away,  while  all  the  moral  and  social  grounds  for  fencing 
off  the  foul  corruptions  of  incest  still  exist.  To  limit  the  law  to 
merely  civic  purposes  is  a  palpable  violation  of  the  context,  the 
text,  and  the  language  employed.  The  context  expressly  says 
that  the  obligation  of  this  marriage  law  hound  the  Gentiles  just 
as  much  as  it  did  the  Jews;  for  they  incur  wrath  by  breaking  it, 
verses  3  and  24—28.  The  text  condemns  the  acts  forbidden,  be- 
cause it  is  wickedness,  and  the  language  employed  denotes  moral 
criminality. 

The  theme  of  the  writer  is,  "None  of  you  shall  approach  to 
any  that  is  near  of  kin  to  him."  He  amplifies  by  taking  up  the 
first  nearest  of  kin,  parents  and  children,  vs.  6—8 ;  then  takes  up 
the  second  nearest  of  kin,  v.  9;  then  the  third  nearest  of  kin,  v. 
10;  then  the.  fourth,  v.  11 ;  then  the  fifth,  vs.  12-14;  then  the 
sixth,  V.  15;  then  the  seventh,  v.  16;  finally  the  eighth,  v.  17. 
Having  condescended  to  the  lowest  improper  degrees  of  kin 
within  which  marriage  is  not  allowable,  the  writer  next  forbids 
polygamy,  v.  18,  then  lays  down  a  general  law  applying  to  all, 
and  finally  closes  with  a  law  against  bestiality.^  Chapter  xx. 
adds  two  items  to  the  list  (see  tabulated  statement  below),  but  is 
mainly  concerned  in  prescribing  penalties,  several  of  which  were 
death.  The  self-evidencing  light  borne  upon  the  face  of  this 
leaves  no  room  for  debate.      We  leave  it  in  its  simple  integrity. 

3.  Not  only  do  we  find  the  general  scope  of  the  writer  requir- 
ing that  polygamy  should  be  treated,  but  also  the  peculiar  idio- 
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matic  formula  of  the  original  designates  polygamy  with  singular 
accuracy.  The  idea  expressed  in  English  by  the  phrase  "one  to 
another"  was  expressed  by  an  invariable  formula  amo^  the  He- 
brews, but  they  had  several  sets  of  words  with  which  to  fill  out 
this  formula.  They  said  "a  man  to  his  brother,"  "a  man  to  his 
neighbor,"  "this  to  that,"  *'a  woman  to  her  sister,"  etc.  The 
"brother"  of  the  formula,  "a  man  to  his  brother,"  might,  per- 
chance, be  a  brother  in  fact ;  but  that  cannot  be  learned  from 
the  formula.  JE.  g.^  in  Egypt,  when  the  darkness  was  such  as 
might  be  felt,  it  is  said  the  Egyptians  "saw  not  one  another  .  .  . 
for  three  days,"  Ex.  x.  23..  The  original  reads,  "They  saw  not 
a  man  his  brother."  So  in  Ex.  xvi.  15;  xxv.  20.  "Their 
faces  were,  man  to  his  brother,"  that  is,  face  to  face.  In  Gen. 
xxxvii.  19,  we  have  a  case  where  the  parties  were  brothers. 
"They  said  one  to  another,"  or  ''man  to  his  brother."  Now,  if 
any  one  should  attempt  to  prove  that  these  parties  were  brothers 
from  the  use  of  this  formula,  he  would  act  as  uncritically  as 
would  an  English  scholar  if  he  should  attempt  the  same  from  the 
phrase  one  to  another.  From  the  marginal  reading,  "Neither 
shalt  thou  take  one  wife  to  another,"  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
formula  is  used  in  Lev.  xviii.  18.  It  is  precisely  on  the  uncriti- 
cal basis,  above  illustrated,  that  the  word  sister  appears  in  the 
text.  Every  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  idiom  proves  that  the 
marginal  rendering  is  the  only  proper  one.  To  oppose  or  doubt 
this  correct  rendering,  as  Dr.  Hodge  does,  because  the  Septuagint 
renders  literal  "sister,"  is  worthless,  because  the  Septuagint  is  a 
very  imperfect  translation,  and  nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  those  translators  by  the  word  MeTi^rjv  meant  only  fellow,  as 
does  the  Hebrew.  To  object,  as  Dr.  Hodge  does,  that  this  18th 
verse  thus  become  an  express  law  against  polygamy,  "which  the 
law  of  Moses  permitted,"  is  to  go  directly  against  the  facts  and 
the  logic.  Moses'  law  did  not  permit  polygamy.  It  discourages 
it  everywhere,  and  here  expressly  forbids  it.  That  lecherous 
Rabbins  and  gross  German  doctors  construed  the  passage  in  favor 
of  license,  is  strong  probable  ground  that  we  are  right.  But 
again,  the  rendering  of  Ijteral  sister  is  absolutely  excluded  by  the 
context.     In  verse  16th  the  marriage  of  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is 
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forbidden  under  the  equal  and  parallel  prohibition  of  marriage  of 
a  deceased  brother's  wife.  That  the  express  prohibition  includes 
the  implied  one,  we  shall  prove  beyond  question  at  the  proper 
place.  Now%  then,  it  cannot  be  good  translation  to  make  the  18th 
verse  by  clear  inference  contradict  the  teaching  of  the  16th.  The 
18th,  then,  is  a  prohibition  of  polygamy,  literally  a  prohibition 
of  a  man's  marrying  two  Israelitish  women  simultaneously  (a 
pagan  he  could  never  marry  in  any  case),  and  not  a  prohibition  of  . 
marrying  two  literal  sisters  simultaneously,  with  an  implied  per-  . 
mission  to  marry  the  second  after  the  first  died.  The  unquestion- 
able opposition  of  the  Mosaic  law  forbids  our  taking  the  verse  just 
as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  our  version,  and  to  read  literally  "a 
woman  to  her  sister."  The  verse  would  read  :  "Neither  shalt 
thou  take  women,  a  woman  to  her  sister,"  etc.  Indeed,  it  would 
only  ihake  the  matter  worse,  by  implying  that  if  a  man  wishes  a 
plurality  of  wives  he  may  have  them,  provided  he  should  not 
marry  sisters.  The  form  of  speech  we  employed  is  the  only  one 
free  from  reasonable  danger. 

(h)  We  have  already  shown  that  the  Levirate  law  was  a  posi- 
tive institution,  extraordinary  and  exceptional.  The  object  of 
this  law  was  to  provide  an  heir  for  the  deceased  brother.  But 
the  penalty  attached  to  taking  a  brother's  wife  was  that  they 
should  die  childless.     Only  two  solutions  of  this  seem  possible  : 

1.  To  limit  verse  16  to  the  life-time  of  the  first  husband.  But 
this  will  not  do  ;  because,  (1)  Adultery  is  forbidden  in  the  imme- 
diate context,  verse  20.  (2)  To  take  a  woman  means  to  marry 
her,  and  that  is  the  thing  forbidden  in  verse  16.  (3)  The  woman 
would  have  two  husbands,  and  polygamy  is  prohibited  in  verse  18. 

2.  That  God  sovereignly  suspended  the  law  in  re,  and  thus  at 
once  made  the  law  in  verbis  morally  right  and  provided  for  the 
necessary  issue.  The  rationale  of  this  suspension  has  already 
been  given. 

[i)  Our  application  of  these  prohibitions  has  enjoyed  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Christian  world,  Greek,  Catholic,  and  Protestant,  as 
fully  as  almost  any  other  doctrine,  and  a  great  deal  more  fully 
than  most  other  doctrines.  The  new  ej^egesis  has  not  been  sanc- 
tioned by  any  commentator  or  theologian  of  note  in  all  antiquity, 
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as  far  as  we  know ;  while  the  old  one  is  in  the  creeds  of  Chris- 
tendom, with  only  a  few  modern  exceptions.  An  eiFort  made  by 
a  society,  carried  on  by  ceaseless  agitation,  (a  method  so  effec- 
tively employed  by  abolitionists,)  has  been  put  forth  for  years  in 
England  to  annul  this  law  in  a  concrete  case  (the  one  apparently 
the  most  vulnerable,  because  the  advocates  of  change  can  com- 
bine a  denial  of  the  application  of  the  law  with  the  denial  of  its 
existence  most  adroitly  in  this  case),  but  still  in  vain.  A  noble 
House  of  Lords  has  stood  between  this  law  and  the  host  of  Imty 
commoners.  But  agitation  is  unsettling  many  who,  apparently 
not  aware  of  the  vast  ruinous  consequences  of  giving  up  the 
struggle  for  the  sake  of  peace,  seem  inclined  to  abandon  our  fort 
to  an  enemy  who  will  not  make  peace  with  us  till  lust  can  have 
free  course.  The  common  approval  of  so  many  ages  and  denomi- 
nations is  no  weak  evidence  in  our  favor. 

{j)  On  the  contrary,  who  are  the  champions  of  change?  Do 
they  give  solid  reasons  for  following  them  ?  One  of  them  calls 
our  doctrine  a  "mythological  dogma  of  Rome  and  the  Dark  Ages." 
What  a  combination  !  Truly  Rome  and  the  Dark  Ages  synchro- 
nise; but  what  about  mythology?  "The  Dark  Ages"  were 
strictly  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  ;  loosely  they  were  A.  D. 
800-1100.  But  he  himself  finds  our  view  away  back  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  and  tries  to  make  oriental  enthusiasm 
paternise  it.  We  deny  that  it  is  of  mythological  origin  ;  that  it 
sprung  from  oriental  enthusiasm ;  that  it  was  of  Papal  origin ; 
that  the  Dark  Ages  produced  it ;  and  we  enter  our  protest  against 
all  efforts  to  create  prejudice  against  any  part  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  or  of  the  truth  of  God.  Nor  do  we  attribute  any  value 
whatever  to  the  innuendo  that  the  Westminster  Assembly  were 
led  partly  by  superstition,  partly  by  deference  to  the  memory  of 
a  dead  and  almost  forgotten  king,  to  incorporate  our  doctrine  into 
the  Confession.  The  true  genesis  thereof  is  :  Moses  wrote  it  out 
in  Leviticus,  and  it  has  been  almost  universally  received  by  the 
devout  until  recently. 

The  alarming  feature  about  this  proposed  amendment  of  our 
Confession  is,  that  it  is  advocated  within  our  own  pale  by  argu- 
ments so  reckless  and  rash,  and  by  loud  assertions  made  in  the 
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teeth  of  history  and  impregnable  facts.     It  is  denied  by  our  op- 
ponents that  the  laws  of  Leviticus,  chs.  18th  and  20th,  are  bind- 
ing as  a  marriage  law  on  the  Christian  Church  !    And  this  mon- 
strous position  (we  can  call  it  no  less)  is  taicen  in  defiance  of  all 
the  creeds  of  Christendom  ;  in  defiance  of  all  the  Patristic  and  Re- 
formation expositors ;  in  defiance  of  the  current  of  the  Church- 
svnods  of  the  early  and  the   later  Churches:  in  defiance  of  our 
own  Constitution  ;  in  defiance  of  the  teaching  of  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  the  wise  fathers  of  American   Presbyterian  ism,  such  as 
Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  Dr.  A.  Alexander,  John  M.  Mason,  the  Rices, 
the  Plumers,   Thornwell,  and  all !      What  could  have  induced 
these  new  writers  to  take  so  rash  a  position  ?     This,  that  the  dis- 
cussion had  now  reached  a  stage  where  the  condemnation  of  these 
marriages  was  seen  to  be  inevitable  if  God's  law  of  marriage  be 
allowed  to  stand.     Again,  it  is  falsely  asserted  that  the  West- 
minster  Assembly  inserted  the  law  in  blind  complaisance  to  pre- 
vious parliaments,  and  especially  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.     Not 
so.     That  Assembly  simply  followed  the  Scripture  and  the  in- 
variable law  of  the  Churches.     It  is  asserted  that  this  parliament 
of  Henry  VIII.  framed  the  law  in  compliance  with  the  Romish 
Canon  law.     This  is  expressly  false.     That  parliament  framed 
the  law  in  a  spirit  of  entire  opposition  to  the  Romish  Canon  law, 
for  by  one  enactment  they  repealed  and  swept  away  a  multitude 
of  the  unscriptural  restrictions  of  the  canon  law,  going  back  for 
their  guidance  to  the  laws  of  Christendom  in  the  primitive  ages, 
hundreds  of  years  before  there  were  any  Popes.   Surely  that  can- 
not be  a  good  cause  which  necessitates  all  this  hardy,  reckless, 
and  ignorant  rejection  of  the  facts  of  history,  and  the  conclusions 
of  all  past  ages,  and  of  the  wise,   learned,  and  holy  founders  of 
own   Presbyterianism.     We  cannot  but  condemn  it  sternly,  for 
these  are  the  signatures  of  the  most  unhealthy  and  perilous  inno- 
vation. As  we  have  shown,  its  tendency  is  direct  to  strip  Christ's. 
Church  of  all  laws  against  incest^  and  thus  leave  her  conniving 
at  infamies  which  paganism  itself  abhors. 

Nor  does  this  writer  show  a  whit  better  as  a  critic.  We  quote: 
"If  the  word  wife  means  widow"  (in  v..  16),  "and  a  man  is  for- 
bidden to  marry   his  brother's  widow,  it  follows  (?)  a  neighbor's 
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wife  ....  must  mean  (?)  his  widow,  and  consequently  a  man  is 
forbidden  to  marry  a, widow."  We  suppose  he  designed  this  for  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum.  If  so,  he  evidently  succeeded.  We  have 
marked  by  an  interrogation  point  the  places  where  the  reduction 
18  absurd.  Nor  can  we  acquiesce  in  the  effort  to  resolve  the 
moral  law  into  a  necessity  arising  out  of  a  physical  fact  or  physio- 
logical law  other  than  of  divine  appointment.  This  gives  the 
substance  of  the  difficulty  as  the  solution  of  its  shadow — the  law 
in  re  as  the  explanation  of  the  law  in,  verbis.  From  a  careful 
study  of  the  arguments  set  forth  by  the  restless  advocates  of 
change,  we  find  no  reason  to  remove  the  ancient  landmarks  which 
our  fathers  have  set. 

(k)  The  contrary  opinion  not  only  implies  that  the  Church  of 
God  has  been  without  a  divinely  given  law  covering  a  species  of 
crime  esteemed  as  such  even  among  heathens;  implies  not  only 
that  all  the  great  and  good  men  of  every  age,  since  the  days  of 
Moses,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  have  failed  to  discover  the  absence 
of  any  divine  law;  not  only  that  they  incorporated  into  their 
commentaries  and  summaries  of  Christian  ethics  human  supersti- 
tions ;  not  only  that  they  tried  to  bind  the  consciences  of  men 
with  unwarranted  doctrines;  but  also  that  God  forgot,  or  at  least 
omitted,  to  legislate  upon  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  spring- 
ing out  of  our  earthly  relations;  that  one  whole  species  of  crime 
remains  to  this  day  unprohibited,  and  is  destined  to  remain  so 
till  the  end  of  time;  that  members  of  the  Church  may  marry 
among  near  of  kin,  even  the  nearest,  and  remain  in  good  and 
regular  standing;  that  God's  law  is  not  perfect,  thus  subverting 
one  strong  evidence  of  Christianity.  The  presumption  against 
all  this  is  itself  almost  a  demonstration. 

(I)  The  references  to  this  law  in  the  New  Testament  presup- 
pose it.  They  are  found  in  Mark  vi.  18  and  1  Cor.  v.  1.  The 
first  reads :  "For  John  had  said  unto  Herod,  It  is  not  lawful  for 
thee  to  have  thy  brother's  wife."  Now,  there  were  three,  if  not 
four,  reasons  why  it  was  not  lawful:  (1)  Philip,  the  first  husband 
of  Herodias,  was  yet  alive,  if  this  be  a  fact.  (2)  If  he  had  been 
dead,  still,  according  to  Lev.  xviii.  16,  she  could  not  be  Herod's 
wife.     (3)  Herod  had  a  divorced  wife,  and  bigamy  was  forbidden, 
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Lev.  xviii.  18.  (4)  She  was  the  niece  of  both  Herod  and  Philip, 
and  according  to  Lev.  xviii.  12-14  could  not  be  the  lawful  wife 
of  either.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  Levitical  law  on 
any  view  in  force  then,  since  she  never  was  Philip's  wife,  John's 
rebuke  must  not  have  been  based  on  the  first  and  second  reasons, 
save  only  as  an  ad  homlnem  argument,  we  look  to  the  third  and 
fourth  reasons  for  the  main  grounds  of  the,  rebuke:  i.  e.,  to  the 
one  condemning  bigamy  (xviii.  18)  and  to  the  one  forbidding 
marriage  among  near  of  kin  (xviii.  12-14).  The  second  reads : 
"It  is  reported  commonly  that  there  is  fornication  among  you, 
and  such  fornication  as  is  not  so  much  as  named  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, that  one  should  have  his  father's  wife."  Undoubtedly,  in 
any  view  of  the  matter,  the  reference  is  to  Lev.  xviii.  11,  and  xx. 
11,  where  the  penalty  of  death  implies  the  magnitude  of  the 
crime.  Paul  says:  "And  ye  are  puiFed  up,  and  have  not  rather 
mourned,  that  he  that  hath  done  this  deed  might  be  taken  away 
from  among  you."  These  references  stand  on  the  Levitical  law 
as  a  house  on  its  foundation,  and  they  all  fall  together.  ^^  ' 
{m)  The  gravity  of  the  penalty  demands  our  interpretation. 
Surely,  the  penalty  of  death  would  not  be  annexed  to  a  merely 
civic  and  temporary  institution  !  We  can  see  why  it  might  be 
assessed  upon  the  incestuous  or  adulterous  or  Sabbath-breakers, 
but  not  why  it  should  be  upon  a  trivial  civic  institution,  of  short 
duration,  and  of  no  historical  or  prophetical  use.  It  is  absolutely 
incredible  that  such  penalties  should  be  attached  to  any  other 
than  moral  laws,  permanent  in  nature  and  important  in  characr 
ter.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  adultery  covers  the  criminal  element 
in  incest;  for,  1.  It  is  specified  in  the  context,  xx.  10;  xviii.  20, 
and  the  death  penalty  pronounced  against  it.  2.  Marriage,  if 
lawful,  would  obviate  this  penalty  in  some  cases,  as,  e.  g.,  xx.  19, 
between  nieces  and  nephews.  3.  The  law  condemning  adultery, 
does  not  apply  to  incest,  except  before  marriage.  Por  example, 
if  the  father,  whose  son  had  taken  his  wife  (1  Cor.  v.  1),  were 
still  living,  then  the  son,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  our  new  lights, 
was  simply  an  adulterer ;  if  the  father  were  dead,  then  the  son 
was  innocent,  marriage  being  supposed.  But,  in  our  own  view, 
he  deserved  death  in  either  case  for  incest,  and  in  the  first  cas^, 
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death  also  for  adultery.  We  cite  this  to  show  that  there  were 
two  crimes,  commitable  in  one,  yet  generically  distinct,  meritori- 
ous, under  the  Levitical  law,  of  death;  and  also,  to  show  what 
we  before  have  urged,  that  when  the  Levitical  law  has  been  aban- 
doned, as  support  of  Ch.  24,  Sec.  4,  of  our  Confession  of  Faith, 
an  appeal  to  the  seventh  commandment  will  not  do — will  be  in 
vain.  It  does  not  relate  to  the  same  subject.  The  question  an- 
swered by  the  seventh  commandment  is,  under  what  conditions  is 
intercourse  innocent;  but  the  question  answered  by  the  Leviti- 
cal law  is,  within  what  degrees  of  kinship  is  marriage  lawful. 
The  seventh  commandment  answers  its  question  by  saying:  when 
the  parries  are  lawfully  married;  and  the  Levitical  laws  answer 
their  question  by  saying:  between  all  people,  naturally  compe- 
tent, marriages  is  lawful  up  to,  and  inclusive  of,  first  or  own  cous- 
ins; but  between  parties  nearer  of  kin  than  this,  whether  the 
kinship  be  of  affinity  or  consanguinity,  they  may  not  marry. 
After  the  Levitical  law  has  pronounced  marriage  unlawful  be- 
tween two  parties,  if  they  contract  it  then  their  intercourse  is 
adulterous  (for  they  are  not  lawfully  married)  and  incestuous. 
V  IL  The  second  item  of  our  theme  relates  to  the  question.  Does 
the  Levitical  law  condemn  equally  marriages  between  persons 
near  of  blood-kin  and  persons  near  of  law-kin  ?  Or,  to  state  the 
question  more  exactly.  Does  this  law  extend  its  prohibitions  in- 
differently to  the  same  degrees  of  law-kin  and  of  blood-kin  ?  Much 
that  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  general  subject,  might 
better  have  not  been  said  and  written,  if  the  parties  had  clearly 
distinguished  this  latter  question  from  the  former  one.  A  man 
may  admit  that  the  Levitical  law  relates  to  marriage  and  deny  that 
the  inhibition  takes  no  account  of  the  distinction  between  kin  in 
law  and  kin  in  blood.  Some  have  done  so.  We  take  the  affir- 
mative, and  maintain  that  God  makes  no  difference  between  these 
kinds  of  kin  in  his  marriage  law;  and  our  reasons  are — 

(a)  The  only  actual  fact  accomplished  by  the  prohibition  in 
re,  as  well  as  in  verbis^  among  those  near  of  kin  in  blood,  to  wit, 
the  confusion  of  families^  which  is  also  the  only  conceivable  pur- 
pose visible  to  mortal  eyes,  as  truly  demands  its  application  to 
kin  in  law  as  it  does  to  kin  in  blood.     The  reason  is  as  cogent 
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in  the  one  ease  as  in  the  other.  We  have  shown  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  law  in  re  is  the  v^ry  gist  of  the  question  at  issue. 
We  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  dispute  on  this  point,  and 
know  of  none.  Nor  can  we  see  how  any  one  can  deny  that  the 
operation  of  this  law  is  limited  to  this  world,  But  if  so,  it  is  a 
plain  case  of  a  posteriori  reasoning  that  God's  purpose  was  to 
intertwine  the  families  of  the  earth  by  marriages  outside  of  near 
of  kin.  This  purpose  being  granted,  then  the  law  demands  equal 
scope  among  families  closely  related,  without  reference  to  the 
question  by  what  kind  of  tie  they  are  bound  together. 

{b)  Germane  to  and  confirmatory  of  the  above  is  the  fact  that 
generative  impotency  cannot  have  its  explanation  in  any  merely 
physiologic  law  or  physical  fact  without  presupposing  a  merely  ma- 
terial origin  of  souls.  The  immediate  hand  of  God  is  differen- 
tiated out  of  procreation.  But  this  is  impossible,  because  the 
material  part  of  generation  is  inadequate  to  the  production  of  a 
rational  and  immortal  soul;  and  because  the  Bible  makes  chil- 
dren a  heritage  from  the  Lord,  and  barrenness  is  declared  to  be 
a  penal  judgment.  Lev.  xx.  20,  21.  This  point  sustains  our 
view  of  the  genesis  of  what  we  have  called  the  law  in  re;  for  so 
far  from  that  law  accounting  for  the  one  in  verbis^  it  itself  de- 
mands (1)  that  its  purpose  shall  be  explained,  and  (2)  that  the 
finger  of  God  shall  make  it  fruitful  or  fruitless  in  every  instance. 
The  suspension  of  the  penal  curse  of  Lev.  xx.  20,  21,  in  the  ex- 
ceptional institution  of  Deut.  xxv.  5,  might  be  argued  against,  on 
the  ground  that  such  a  suspension  presupposes  a  sort  of  miracu- 
lous interposition  of  God;  but  we  here  see  God's  hand  is  always 
present. 

(c)  The  moral  dangers,  or  exposure  to  temptation,  is  as  great 
among  law-kin  as  among  blood-kin,  with  less  natural  restraints 
and  stronger  propensity.  Take,  for  example,  a  case  where  a 
young  man  lives  with  a  sister  and  sister-in-law;  cannot  any  one 
see  that  the  strength  of  temptation,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the 
same,  pro  forma,  in  relation  to  both  females,  with  these  addition- 
al essential  dangers,  Ist.  His  natural  affection  for  his  sister  will 
be  a  strong  safeguard  to  her,  while  its  absence  will  be  the  absence 
of  that  guaranty.     2d.  The  absence  of  any  given  restraint  of  any 
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propensity  is,  in  effect,  the  presence  of  that  propensity  increased 
by  the  amount  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  given  restraint.  Sta- 
tistics will  verify  this  remark,  -r.  , 

Let  any  one  read  the  graphic,  practical,  and  sagacious  picture, 
drawn  by  Dr.  N.  L.  Rice,  in  his  argument  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Louisville  on  the  McQueen  case,  in  which  he  portrays  the 
difemma  of  the  young  wife  with  a  marriageable  sister,  either  inhos- 
pitably to  banish  that  sister  from  her  house,  or  else  to  take  the 
risks  of  jealously  beholding  the  monstrous  growth  of  incestuous 
feelings  during  her  own  decline.  The  man  who  does  not  feel 
the  full  force  of  his  presentation  is  impervious  to  common  sense. 
V  (c?)  The  foll<twing  tabulated  statement  of  the  law  proves  it : 


Penalty. 

Where  Forbidden. 

Degrees  of  Kin. 

Death. 

Lev.  xviii.  7. 

Father. 

a 

a         li         (( 

Mother. 

u 

((         ii         a 

Son. 

u 

<<         (<         a 

Daughter. 

"       "     15;  XX. 

12. 

Father-in-law. 

•              <4 

14. 

Mother-in-law. 

U        ^,'   -' 

,.,,,.,,.;:,   ;y  ;'■:.,;-%:"                                           U 

(( 

Son-in-law. 

a 

(( 

12. 

Daughter-in-law. 

a 

"         a      17^ 

Stepfather. 

a 

«         u      ig.    u 

11 

Stepmother. 

u 

n          a      a       a 

a 

Stepson. 

(( 

u        u      17 

Stepdaughter. 

"       "     10. 

Grandfather. 

Grandmother. 

Grandson. 

a        n        li 

Granddaughter. 

■' 

"       u    14 

Uncle. 

"Bear  iniquity. 

"       "     12,13; 

XX.  19 

.  Aunt. 

((                a 

((         ik      a      u 

((     (( 

Nephew. 

"       u     14^ 

Niece. 
Uncle-in-law. 

I 

"Childless." 

it          u         u 

"   20. 

Aunt-in-law. 

a 

U           il          u 

(I    (( 

Nephew-in-law. 
Niece-in-law. 
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Penalty.  Where  Forbidden.  Near  of  Kin. 

"Cut  off;"  "Bear  iniquity."     Lev.  xviii.  9.  Brother. 

"       "       *'  Sister. 

Childless.  Lev.  xviii.  16;    xx.  21.  Brother-in-law. 

"  "       "       "        "     "  Sister-in-law. 


(( 

"      17. 

Stepgrandfather. 
Stepgrandmoth'r. 
Stepgrandson. 

4( 

a      u 

Stepgranddau'er 

a 

u      XI;      " 

17.  Half-brother. 

li 

((        ((              u 

"      Half-sister. 

A  proof  that  the  law,  exhibited  in  the  above  table,  applies  to 
law-kin,  where  the  connecting  link  is  a  female,  is  found  in  v.  17. 
The  marriage  of  a  (deceased)  wife's  daughter  is  forbidden.  Now, 
a  wife's  sister  and  daughter  are  related  to  the  man  by  identically 
the  same  link — the  deceased  wife;  while  the  sister  is  full  blood-kin 
to  the  wife,  and  the  daughter  is  only  half  blood-kin ;  yet  Moses 
remorselessly  and  expressly  forbids  marriage  of  the  stepdaughter, 
aye  !  and  of  the  stepgranddaughter  also ;  and,  as  if  to  compel  ap- 
prehension, specifies  the  daughter  of  a  stepdaughter — law-kin  of 
two  removes,"  with  both  connecting  Wrsks^  females  ! 

This  fact  is  as  absolutely  destructive  of  Dr.  Jacobs*  theory,  as 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  ring-growths  in  a  tree  is  a  variable 
quantity  is  of  the  old  theory  that  their  number  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  years  the  tree  was  old.  In  fact,  no  theory  of  interpre- 
tation, other  than  that  employed  by  the  Assembly  of  West- 
minster divines,  can  be  applied,  candidly  and  intelligently,  to 
the  law  in  question  without  palpable  violence  either  to  itself 
or  to  the  text.  Given  the  text  and  any  other  theory^  and  the 
two  cannot  be  made  harmoniously  to  quadrate. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  law  touching  kin 
in  law  is  co-extensive,  conterminous,  and  commensurate  with  that 
touching  kin  in  blood.  This  is  itself  a  demonstration.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  a  specific  prohibition  of  marriage  by  a  grandson 
to  his  grandmother  does  not  exist ;  and,  consequently,  that  if  we 
require  a  specific  law  for  each  possible  concrete  case,  as  a  writer 
recently  did,  such  a  marriage  would  be  legitimate;  but  that  if, 
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upon  the  time-honored  and  sound  principle  that  to  condemn  one 
concrete  case  because  it  embodies  an  evil  principle,  is  to  condemn 
the  principle,  and,  by  implication,  to  condemn  every  other  possi- 
ble concrete  embodiment  of  that  principle;  then  such  a  marriage 
is  forbidden.  ' 

Let  us  see  what  would  result  from  the  mode  of  interpretation 
claimed  by  our  opponents.  While  the  letter  of  the  law  forbids 
marriage  within  degrees  so  remote  as  a  stepgrandfather  and  step- 
granddaughter  (v.  17),  it  would  allow,  1.  A  man  to  marry  his 
own  daughter !  2.  A  brother's  daughter.  8.  A  sister's  daugh- 
ter. 4.  A  maternal  uncle's  widow.  5.  A  brother's  son's  widow. 
6.  A  sister's  son's  widow.  7.  The  sister  of  a  deceased  wife.  So 
shocking  are  the  results  !  Thus  we  see  that  the  legalising  of  the 
.  7th  case,  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  can  only  be 
reached  at  the  loathsome  price  of  legalising  along  with  it  six  other 
forms  of  most  monstrous  incest.  No;  there  isno  other  rule  of 
exposition  for  the  law  than  that  which  the  Church  has  always 
held  from  the  days  of  the  apostles :  that,  when  a  given  degree  is 
excluded,  the  equal  counterpart  degree  is  also  excluded  by  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  And  so  the  16th  verse,  with  ch.  xx.  21, 
settles  the  whole  debate  beyond  all  evasions  and  inferences :  that, 
as  a  man  is  forbidden  to  marry  his  brother's  wife,  so  a  woman  is 
forbidden  to  marry  her  sister's  husband. 

Moreover,  the  omission  here  relates  to  blood-kin  as  truly  as  to 
law-kin,  thus  cutting  off'  any  reasoning  from  the  omission  as  it 
relates  to  kin  in  law  only.  In  regard  to  uncles  and  nieces,  aunts 
and  nephews-in-law,  marriage  between  the  latter  couplet  is  speci- 
fically forbidden,  and  between  the  former  couplet  entireljf  omit- 
ted. Now,  why  should  marriage,  where  the  man  is  a  nephew 
and  the  woman  an  aunt,  be  unholy,  while  between  two  where  the 
ipan  is  an  uncle  and  the  woman  a  niece,  .morally  right  ?  But  the 
condemnation  of  marriage  in  the  one  couplet,  carries  that  of  the 
other.  A  woman  is,  in  this  case,  the  connecting  link,  and  mar- 
riage is  forbidden ;  w^hereas,  in  the  case  where  a  man  is  the  con- 
necting link,  no  prohibition  is  stated  specifically.  (This,  for  Drs. 
Jacobs  and  Stoddert.)  Finally,  it  is  only  by  reasoning  a  minori 
that  we  have  put  death  as  a  penalty  to  marriage  of  a  father  to 
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his  daughter,  or  of  a  son  to  his  mother;  for  the  law  specifies  only 
parents  and  children-in-law,  i.  e.,  step-children  or  sons  or  daugh- 
ters-in-law. God  thus  signalises  marriage  within  these  degrees 
of  affinity  as  the  special  object  of  his  righteous  judgment. 

(e)  The  condemnation  of  one  clear  instance  of  marriage  be- 
tween two  parties  who  were  of  kin  only  in  law,  for  the  reason,  or 
on  the  ground,  that  they  are  thus  related,  carries  with  it  the  con- 
demnation of  marriage  between  all  persons  thus  related  within  all 
the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity.  If  the  divine  Lawgiver 
had  lit  upon  only  one  example,  and  that  one  the  grossest,  of  mar- 
riage between  parties  related  in  law  only,  that  one  would  have 
determined  the  rest,  for  it  would  have  fixed  the  principle  of 
wrong  in  act,  and  established  a  rule  for  our  guidance  in  interpret- 
ing and  applying  his  law.  If  condemning  an  act  does  not  con- 
demn the  principle  of  evil  embodied  in  that  act,  then  not  simply 
the  shadow  of  doubt,  but  even  the  certainty  of  uncertainty,  rests 
upon  the  vast  bulk  of  all  the  specifications  of  the  Larger  Cate- 
chism. The  reason  given  for  these  prohibitions  is  that  the  par- 
ties named  were  near  of  kin ;  the  design  of  the  law  was  to  pro- 
hibit intermarriage  among  near  of  kin;  and  the  specifications  of 
law  extend  the  prohibitions  indifferently  down  both  kinds  of  kin- 
ship to  the  same  degree  of  kin,  and  then  cease.  Nothing  short 
of  an  express  statement  to  the  contrary  can  weaken  the  demon- 
stration. It  seems  to  us  folly  to  extend  the  proof.  Subtle  and 
insinuating  doubts  have  been  cast  into  many  minds  about  the 
value,  extent,  and  use  of  the  Decalogue  itself,  and  may  be  inge- 
niously cast  into  many  minds  on  any  topic,  even  the  clearest 
We  learned  recently  of  a  man  who  bears  the  title  ''Professor," 
who  said  he  could  not  see  how  three  and  two  equal  five;  and  we 
met  with  a  man  who  told  us  that  he  could  attach  no  meaning  to 
the  words  "a  principle  of  righteousness."  The  word  of  God  was 
not  given  to  meet  quibblers.  It  presents  the  truth  so  that  a  lover 
of  truth  may  see  the  truth,  and  enjoy  it;  and  leaves  it  so  that  it 
becomes  strong  delusion  to  the  erratic  and  quixotic. 

In  concluding  our  discussion,  we  wish  to  apply  the  principles 
we  have  elucidated  and  demonstrated  t^  the  specific  point  now 
pending.  ,  , ,  " 
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Mrst.  The  question  to  be  acted  upon  is  not  the  one  argued  by 
the  restless  advocates  of  change.  They  debate  one  point,  and  vote 
on  another.  We  ask :  If  the  Levitical  law  does  not  relate  to 
marriage,  as  they  contend,  why  do  they  propose  to  limit  the  abro- 
gation to  that  of  law-kin,  and  leave  the  other  half  of  that  unscrip- 
tural  law  standing  in  force  ?  They  allow  folks  to  marry  kin  in 
law,  but  not  kin  in  blood,  and  argue  that  God  has  never  legislated 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  among  kin  !  and  then  say  there  is  no 
use  of  appealing  to  the  sentiments  of  men  !  The  Church  cannot 
legislate. 

Second.  The  point  before  the  Presbyteries  cuts  across  the  dis- 
tinction about  the  "connecting  link,"  and  the  fancied  imparting 
of  the  male's  blood  to  the  female  through  the  medium  of  unborn 
children,  and  requires  liberty  of  marriage  among  kin  in  law  ab- 
solutely without  limitation.  If  the  portion  of  the  law  submitted 
to  the  Presbyteries  for  abrogation  be  expunged,  then  we  have  ab- 
solutely no  law  touching  the  point  of  marriage  among  kin  in  law. 

Third.  We  have  shown  that  Leviticus,  chapters  18  and  20, 
Mark  vi.  18,  and  1  Cor.  v.  1,  embody  the  principles  that  de- 
termine and  control  the  world's  marriage  law ;  that  these  princi- 
ples take  absolutely  no  account  of  the  distinction  of  law-kin  and 
blood-kin ;  and  that  the  abrogation  of  any  part  will  carry  with  it 
the  abrogation  of  the  whole.  Is  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  ready  for  the  change  ? 

Fourth.  The  allowance  of  this  sin  by  most  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures is  no  guide  for  the  legislation  of  the  Church.  She  has  no 
statute  book  but  the  law  of  God.  She  must  diminish  naught 
from  it  and  add  nothing  to  it.  If  the  State  has  ceased  to  make 
such  marriages  crimes  of  incest,  all  that  we  are  to  conclude 
thence  is,  the  Church  has  no  commission  to  pursue  them  with 
civil  pains  and  penalties,  as  she  had  not  before.  But  her  spiritual 
censures  lemain  to  her,  and  the  recreancy  of  the  State  to  godly 
morals  is  no  excuse  for  her  recreancy  to  her  master.  In  Paris 
the  State  legalises  brothels;  in  Louisiana,  lotteries.  Must  our 
General  Assemblies  therefore  legalise  them  ? 

It  is  said  that  the  common  opinion  of  civil  society  is  leaving 
our  Church  far  behind  on  the  subject  of  marriages  with  the  sisters 
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of  deceased  wives,  and  therefore  the  Church  must  perforce  sur-  . 
render  her  position.  The  reply  is  as  plain  as  it  is  solemn.  Is 
this  world  a  friend  to  God  ?  Did  God  put  his  Church  into  this 
world  to  conform  to  its  corruptions,  or  to  resist  and  reform  it  ? 
Is  the  true  strength  of  a  Church  in  the  favor  of  the  world,  or 
in  the  favor  of  God?  A  Church  strong  in  the  favor  of  this 
world  is,  in  that  very  fact,  apostate  and  worthless  ;  that  very  fact 
proves  that  she  has  made  alliance  with  God's  enemy,  whereas  her  . 
sole  mission  was  to  war  against  him  and  conquer  him.  If  the 
new-fangled  exegesis  and  sentiment  against  these  unnatural  mar- 
riages is  but  a  fart  of  an  incoming  tide  of  license,  immorality, 
and  sensuality,  then  the  Church  has  but  one  clear  duty :  to  re- 
sist it  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  flood  of  death  with  solemn 
steadfastness.  And  such,  manifestly,  is  this  new  movement.  It 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  other  corruptions  which  are  flowing  in  upon 
us — gaming,  theatre-going,  usury,  mammon-worship,  luxury, 
peculation,  political  corruption,  collusions  for  gain.  Whence  did 
this  usage  of  marrying  sisters  first  come  to  plague  our  Presbyte- 
rian Zion  ?  From  that  same  quarter  whence  abolition,  and  coer- 
cion, and  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the  usurping  State,  and 
federal  covenant-breaking,  and  Socinian  Rationalism  came  to 
curse  us.  From  that  same  quarter  where  capricious  divorce  now 
dissolves  one-eighth  of  all  the  marriages  formed  each  year,  and 
whose  social  cori^uption  is  like  a  corrosive  poison,  steadily  eating 
out  the  Christian  family.  This  doctrine  of  marrying  one's  sisters 
is  a  part  of  the  same  deadly  disease.  We  are  well  aware  that 
some  widowers  in  our  Church,  misguided  and  befogged  by  the 
miser^ible  special  pleadings,  such  as  are  now  seeking  to  change 
our  Constitution,  have  married  their  sisters  without  criminal  in- 
tent. But  in  general  the  usage  comes  from  a  polluted  source, 
and  will  lead  to  pollution.  C.  W.  Humphreys. 
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Messrs.  Editors:  On  page  2  of  "Alphabetical  Index"  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Review  (Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  I.)  occurs  an 
error  which  I  desire  to  correct.        v  ;        .     . 

•The  article  ^'Asceticism  "  is  found  in  Volume  XXII.,  page  33, 
and  again  in  Volume  XXXI.,  page  470.  In  the  Index  both  articles 
are  attributed  to  (j.  J.  A.  Coulson,  Esq.  Only  the  first  was 
written  by  him,  the  second  by  T.  E.  Peck,  D.  D.      '^^  *>  - 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Index  I  have  learned  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  which  appeared  anonymously,  are  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  T.  E.  Peck,  viz. : 

Church  under  the  Patriarchs  and  Moses,  Bird's  Eye  View  of. 
Vol.  XXVIII.,  page  415.     (See  Index,  p.  6.) 

Demission  of  the  Ministry,  Vol.  XXVII,  page  295.  (See  In- 
dex, page  8.)  . 

Stuart  Robinson's  Church  of  God,  Vol.  XL,  page  480.  (See 
Index,  page  30.) 
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With  the  address  of  each  subscriber,  we  now  print  the  date  of  the  last  num- 
ber for  which  he  has  paid.  For  example,  those  who  have  paid  in  full  for  the 
current  volume — Vol.  XXXV. — will  find  after  their  names,  "Oct.  '84,"  which 
means  that  they  have  paid  for' the  October  number  of  1884,  and  of  course  for 
all  precediDg  it.  If  any  one  has  paid  for  all  past  volumes,  and  one  dollar  on 
XXXV.,  he  will  find  "Jan."  or  "Jny,  '84  and  25c. ;"  which  means  that  he  has 
paid  for  the  January  number  of  1884,  and  25  cents  on  the  April  number. 
And  so  in  other  cases. 

Those  who  have  not  paid  for  the  current  volume  will  confer  a  favor  by  for- 
warding  the  amount  due  to  James  Woodrow  &  Co.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  many  friends,  it  is  announced  that  hereafter, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  names  of  writers  for  this  Review  will  be  attached  to 
their  articles,  and  the  initials  of  each  to  the  critical  notices. 

The  Review  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  always  been,  an  open  journal, 
favoring  free  discussion  within  limits.  More  than  ever  it  is  desired  to  make  it 
a  representative  of  our  whole  Church,  as  its  name  imports,  and  a  faithful  expo- 
nent of  the  Calvinistic  Theology  and  the  Presbyterian  Polity. 

Communications  for  its  pages  may  be  addressed  to  James  Woodrow, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  or  to  Robert  L.  Dabney,  Austin,  Texas,  or  to  John  B. 
Adgbr,  Pendleton,  South  Carolina.  "    - 

A  more  generous  support  by  Southern  Presbyterians  would  enable  the 
Proprietors  to  make  the  work  more  worthy  of  its  name. 


[Entered  at  the  Post'OflEice  at  Columbia,  S-  C>,  as  second-class  postal  matter.] 
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ARTICLE  I.  :!^'     ■ 


EVOLUTION.' 


B. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Alumni  Association: 

At  the  same  time  that  you  honored  me  with  an  invitation  to 
deliver  an  address  before  you  on  this  occasion,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Theological  Seminary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
"  Scepticism  in  the  world  is  using  alleged  discoveries  in  science 
to  impugn  the  word  of  God,"  requested  me  "to  give  fully  my 
views,  as  taught  in  this  institution,  upon  Evolution,  as  it  respects 
the  world,  the  lower  animals,  and  man."  Inasmuch  as  several 
members  of  the  Board  are  also  members  of  this  Association,  and 
both  Board  and  Association  feel  the  same  interest  in  the  Semi- 
nary, I  have  supposed  that  I  could  not  select  a  subject  more  likely 
to  meet  with  your  approval  than  the  one  suggested  to  me  by  the 
Directors.  ^ 

I  am  all  the  more  inclined  to  make  this  choice,  as  it  will  afford 
me  the  opportunity  of  showing  you  that  additional  study  has,  in 
some  respects,  to  a  certain  extent  modified  my  views  since  I  ex- 
pressed them  to  many  of  you  in  the  class-room. 

^  This  Address  was  delivered  May  7th,  1884,  before  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  is  published  in 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Review  at  its  request,  and  also  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
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As  is  intimated  in  the  Board's  request,  I  may  assume  that  your 
chief  interest  in  the  topic  is  not  in  its  scientific  aspects,  but  in 
relations  it  may  bear  to  the  word  of  God;  and  therefore  I  will 
speak  mainly  of  these  relations.  Not  that  I  regard  you  as  indif- 
ferent to  science;  from  my  past  acquaintance  with  you,  I  have  too 
high  an  appreciation  of  your  intelligence  to  regard  that  as  pos- 
sible; for  no  intelligent  person  can  be  indifferent  to  knowledge, 
and  especially  can  no  intelligent  child  of  God  be  indifferent  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  Father's  handiwork,  or  of  the  methods  by  which 
he  controls  the  course  of  his  universe.  Still,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion it  is  doubtless  the  relations  between  science,  or  that  which 
claims  to  be  science,  and  the  Bible,  and  not  science  itself,  that 
should  receive  our  attention. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  specific  subject  of  Evo- 
lution in  itself  and  in  its  relations  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  teachings  of  natural  science 
generally.  We  hear  much  of  the  harmony  of  science  and  Scrip- 
ture, of  their  reconciliation,  and  the  like.  Now,  is  it  antecedently 
probable  that  there  is  room  for  either  agreement  or  disagreement? 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  harmony  of  mathematics  and  chemistry, 
or  of  zoology  and  astronomy,  or  the  reconciliation  of  physics  and 
metaphysics.  Why?  Because  the  subject-matter  of  each  of  these 
branches  of  knowledge  is  so  different  from  the  rest.  It  is  true  we 
may  say  that  some  assertion  made  by  astronomy  cannot  be  correct, 
because  it  contradicts  some  known  truth  of  mathematics  or  of  phy- 
sics. But  yet,  in  such  a  case,  we  would  not  proceed  to  look  for 
harmony  or  reconciliation ;  we  would  confine  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  removing  the  contradiction  by  seeking  the  error  which  caused 
it,  and  which  it  proved  to  exist ;  for  we  know  that,  as  truth  is 
one,  two  contradictories  cannot  both  be  true. 

May  it  not  be  that  we  have  here  a  representation  of  the  proba-' 
ble  relations  between  the  Bible  and  science — that  their  contents 
are  so  entirely  different  that  it  is  vain  and  misleading  to  be  search- 
ing for  harmonies ;  and  that  wo  should  confine  our  efforts  to  the 
examination  of  real  or  seeming  contradictions  which  may  emerge, 
and  rest  satisfied,  without  attempting  to  go  farther,  when  we  have 
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discovered  that  there  is  no  contradiction,  if  it  was  only  seeming, 
or  have  pointed  out  the  error  that  caused  it,  if  real  ? 

Let  us  test  this  point  by  examining  special  cases  which  have 
arisen,  and  with  regard  to  which  conclusions  satisfactory  to  all 
believers  in  the  Bible  have  now  been  reached. 

In  Genesis  i.  16,  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  two  great  lights,  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  and  of  the  stars  as  if  these  were  of  compara- 
tively insignificant  size  and  importance.  It  says  further,  Joshua 
X.  18,  that  "the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed";  "the 
sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  the  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go 
down  about  a  whole  day."  In  these  and  other  passages  the  Bible 
has  been  thought  to  teach  that  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  larger 
than  any  of  the  stars,  and  that  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  having  been 
created  for  the  benefit  of  man,  revolve  around  the  earth  as  a  cen- 
tre. On  the  scientific  side,  two  forms  of  astronomy  have  been 
presented:  the  Ptolemaic,  teaching  that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of 
the  universe;  the  Copernican,  teaching  that  the  sun  is  the  centre 
of  our  planetary  system.  Those  who  asked  for  harmony  between 
science  and  the  Bible  found  wonderful  confirmation  of  the  Bible 
in  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  and  of  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  in 
the  Bible.  But  gradually  it  came  to  be  seen  and  admitted  that, 
whatever  might  be  its  teachings  on  other  subjects,  the  Bible  was 
at  least  not  intended  to  teach  astronomy ;  and  for  centuries  gen- 
eral assent  has  been  given  to  the  words  of  Calvin :  "  Moses  does 
not  speak  with  philosophical  acuteness  on  occult  mysteries,  but 
relates  those  things  which  are  everywhere  observed,  even  by  the 
uncultivated."  .  .  "He  who  would  learn  astronomy,  and  other 
recondite  arts,  let  him  go  elsewhere."  Thus  it  has  come  to  be 
believed  that  all  we  are  entitled  to  ask,  as  regards  the  relations 
between  astronomy  and  the  Bible,  is  that  they  shall  not  contradict 
each  other ;  not  that  they  shall  agree  with  each  other.  Believers 
in  the  Bible  as  such  are  indiiferent  as  to  what  form  of  astronomy 
may  prevail.  Calvin's  belief  in  the  geocentric  system  no  more 
interfered  with  his  confidence  in  the  Bible  than  does  our  belief 
in  the  heliocentric  system  interfere  with  our  confidence  in  the 
same  sure  word.         <  .      . 

Geography  furnishes  another  illustration  of  this  same  kind  of 
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harmony  between  the  Bible  and  science,  which  is  not.  less  instruc- 
tive. For  centuries  geographers  taught  as  science  that  which 
was  claimed  to  be  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Bible  in  such  pas- 
sages as  these:  ''They  shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the 
four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other";  "I  saw  four 
angels  standing  on  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  holding  the  four 
winds  of  the  earth  " ;  "And  shall  go  out  to  deceive  the  nations  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth."  So  the  Bible  and  science  were 
thus  found  further  to  confirm  each  other.  But,  again,  in  process 
of  time  it  came  to  be  seen  that  neither  the  words  of  the  Bible  nor 
the  phenomena  of  the  earth  taught  what  had  been  supposed;  that 
the  Bible  taught  nothing  about  the  shape  or  other  characteristics 
of  the  earth  in  these  or  other  passages ;  and  that  the  phenomena 
of  the  earth,  rightly  understood,  did  not  teach  that  it  is  a  four- 
cornered  immovable  plain.  Here,  again,  it  is  seen  that  all  we 
should  ask  for  is  not  harmony,  but  absence  of  contradiction.  The 
examination  of  other  cases  would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  Bible  does  not  teach  science ;  and  to  take  its  language  in 
a  scientific  sense  is  grossly  to  pervert  its  meaning.  \ 

Yet  it  is  not  correct  in  any  of  these  cases  to  say  that  the  language 
of  the  Bible  does  not  express  the  exact  truth ;  that  it  is  accommo- 
dated to  the  weakness  of  the  popular  mind,  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  unlearned.  We  are  often  told  by  some  defenders  of  the  Bible 
that  it  speaks  inaccurately  when  it  says  that  the  sun  rises  and 
sets,  or  that  it  stood  still  upon  Gibeon.  But  what  is  accurate 
speech  ?  It  is  speech  which  conveys  exactly  the  thought  intended. 
Now,  if  to  say  that  the  sun  rises  conveys  exactly  the  thought  in- 
tended, wherein  can  this  expression  be  called  inaccurate  ?  There 
is  no  intention  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  fact  of  rising.  This 
fact  exists  equally,  whether  produced  by  the  sun's  absolute  motion 
in  space  or  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  the  relative  position  of  our  horizon  and  the  sun  has 
changed  in  a  certain  way ;  and  in  stating  that  the  change  has 
taken  place,  there  is  not  the  remotest  reference  to  the  cause.  In 
passing  from  Europe  •  to  the  United  States,  we  say  that  we  go 
westward.  But  we  are  met  by  the  assertion,  uttered  in  a  patron-; 
ising  tone  of  superior  wisdom:  "Oh  no;  you  speak  erroneously; 
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you  show  that  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the 
facts;  or  if  you  are,  you  are  speaking  inaccurately  for  the  sake 
of  accommodating  yourself  to  your  ignorant  hearers ;  you  make 
a  false  statement  because  your  hearers  could  not  otherwise  gain 
any  idea  from  you  on  the  subject.  The  truth  is,  that  when  you 
thought  you  were  going  westward,  you  were  going  eastward  at  a 
rapid  rate ;  what  you  call  your  going  westward  was  merely  stop- 
ping a  small  part  of  the  eastward  motion  you  had  in  common  with 
the  surface  of  the  earth."  Now  it  would  probably  be  hard  to 
discuss  this  sage  utterance  in  a  perfectly  respectful  manner.  But 
wherein  does  it  differ  from  the  tone  of  those  who  apologise  for  the 
"gross  form"  in  which  the  Scriptures  convey  instruction,  for 
their  not  speaking  with  ''greater  exactness,"  and  the  like?  A 
phenomenal  truth  is  as  much  a  truth  as  is  the  so-called  scientific 
explanation  of  it;  and  words  which  accurately  convey  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  phenomenon  are  as  exactly  true  as  those  which  accu- 
rately convey  a  knowledge  of  the  explanation.  Science  has  to  do 
almost  exclusively  with  the  explanation ;  it  is  interested  in  phe- 
nomenal truths  only  on  account  of  their  relations  to  each  other; 
while  the  Bible  speaks  solely  of  the  phenomenal  truths  involved 
in  natural  science  for  their  own  sake,  and  never  for  the  sake  of 
the  explanation  of  them  or  their  scientific  relations  to  each  other. 
Admitting  these  principles,  which  are  so  readily  admitted  in 
their  application  to  the  cases  already  considered,  many  diflficulties 
usually  regarded  as  of  the  gravest  character  at  once  disappear. 
For  example,  in  Leviticus  xi.  and  Deut.  xiv.  the  divinely  inspired 
lawgiver  classes  the  coney  and  the  hare  as  animals  that  chew  the 
cud;  he  places  the  bat  amongst  the  birds;  he  speaks  of  the 
locust,  the  beetle,  and  the  grasshopper  as  flying  creeping  things 
that  go  upon  all  four.  Now  if  these  representations  are  to  be 
taken  as  scientific  statements,  we  must  without  hesitation  say  there 
is  here  a  sad  batch  of  blunders:  for  the  coney  and  the  hare  do 
not  chew  the  cud;  the  bat  is  not  a  bird;  the  locust,  the  beetle, 
the  grasshopper,  and  other  flying  creeping  things,  do  not  go  upon 
four,  but  upon  six.  But  now  suppose  that  the  words  used  conveyed 
exactly  the  knowledge  that  was  intended,  are  they  not  correctly 
used?    We  understand  by  "chewing  the  cud"  bringing  back  into 
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the  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  being  chewed,  food  which  had  been 
previously  swallowed;  but  if  those  to  whom  the  words  in  question 
were  addressed  understood  by  them  that  motion  of  the  mouth 
which  accompanies  chewing,  then  they  would  recognise  by  this 
motion  the  hare  and  the  coney  as  rightly  characterised.  So  with 
the  bat — in  a  scientific  sense  it  is  not  a  bird;  it  is  a  mammal; 
hence,  if  we  are  teaching  natural  history,  we  would  grievously 
err  in  making  such  a  classification.  But  in  describing  flying 
things  which  do  not  creep,  the  bat  was  rightly  placed  where  it  is. 
Two  years  ago  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  enacted  that ''  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  .  .  .to  destroy  any  bird  whose 
principal  food  is  insects,  .  .  .  comprising  all  the  varieties  of  birds 
represented  by  the  several  families  of  haU^  whip-poor-wills,  .  .  . 
humming  birds,  blue  birds,"  etc.  Does  this  law  prove  that  the 
Legislature  did  not  know  that  the  bat  in  a  natural  history  sense 
is  not  a  bird?  They  were  not  undertaking  to  teach  zoology: 
they  wished  to  point  out  the  flying  animals  whose  principal  food  is 
insects,  and  with  all  propriety  and  accuracy  they  did  it.  So  "go- 
ing on  all  four,"  when  used  in  reference  to  the  motion  of  animals, 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  prone  position  of  the  ani- 
mal which  is  common  to  the  quadruped  and  the  insect,  and  not  at 
all  to  the  number  of  feet,  In  this  sense  the  phrase  with  perfect 
accuracy  applies  to  the  horizontal  position  of  the  locust  and  other 
insects;  while  the  important  natural  history  fact,  that  the  insect 
has  six  feet,  and  not  four,  is  perfectly  immaterial. 

In  all  these  instances  I  think  it  has  been  made  to  appear  that 
there  is  no  contradiction;  but  he  would  be  bold  indeed  who  would 
claim  that  there  is  here  harmony  between  science  and  the  Bible. 
On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  most  pointedly  suggested  that  any  ex- 
position of  Scripture  which  seems  to  show  that  natural  science  is 
taught,  is  thereby  proved  to  be  incorrect?  For  this  reason,  I 
may  say  in  passing,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  disbelieve  the  popu- 
lar interpretations  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  find  there 
a  compendium  of  the  science  of  geology. 

As  in  the  example  above  given,  so  in  all  other  cases  of  supposed 
contradiction  of  the  Bible  by  science,  I  have  found  that  the  fair 
honest  application  of  such  principles  has  caused  the  contradiction 
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to  disappear.  I  have  found  nothing  in  my  study  of  the  Holy 
J5ible  and  of  natural  science  that  shakes  my  firm  belief  in  the 
divine  inspiration  of  every  word  of  that  Bible,  and  in  the  con- 
sequent absolute  truth,  the  absolute  inerrancy,  of  every  expression 
Avhich  it  contains,  from  beginning  to  end.  While  there  are  not 
a  few  things  which  I  confess  myself  wholly  unable  to  understand, 
yet  I  have  found  nothing  which  contradicts  other  known  truth. 
It  ought  to  be  observed  that  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
saying  that  I  have  found  everything  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to 
he  in  harmony  with  natural  science.  To  reach  this  result  it  would 
be  necessary  to  know  the  exact  meaning  of  every  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  exact  amount  of  truth  in  each  scientific  proposition. 
But  to  show  that  in  any  case  there  is  no  contradiction,  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  show  that  a  reasonable  supposition  of  what  the  pas-^ 
sage  in  question  may  mean  does  not  contradict  the  proved  truth 
in  science.  We  do  not  need  to  show  that  our  interpretation  rmist 
be  correct,  but  only  that  it  may  be  correct — that  it  is  not  reached 
by  distortion  or  perversion,  but  by  an  honest  application  of  ad- 
mitted principles  of  exegesis. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  matters  respecting  which  there  are 
supposed  to  be  inconsistencies  between  the  teachings  of  science 
and  the  Bible  are  such  as  cannot  possibly  directly  aifect  any  moral 
or  religious  truth ;  but  that  they  derive  their  importance  to  the 
Christian  believer  solely  from  the  bearing  they  may  have  on  the 
truthfulness  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  name  of  Christianity,  belief 
in  the  existence  of  people  living  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth  has 
been  denounced  as  absurd  and  heretical;  but  how  is  any  moral 
duty  or  any  doctrine  of  religion  affected  by  this  belief?  unless, 
indeed,  it  may  be  from  doubt  it  may  cast  upon  the  truthfulness 
of  the  Bible.  And  with  this  exception,  what  difference  can  it 
make  with  regard  to  any  relation  between  ourselves  and  our  fel- 
low-men, or  between  ourselves  and  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  whether  the  earth  came  into  existence  six  thousand  years 
or  six  thousand  million  years  ago;  whether  the  earth  is  flat  or 
round;  whether  it  is  the  centre  of  the  universe  or  on  its  edge; 
whether  there  has  been  one  creation  or  many;  whether  the 
Noachian  deluge  covered  a  million  or  two  hundred  million  square 
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miles;    and  last  of  all,  I  may  add,  whether  the  species  of  organic 
beings  now  on  the  earth  were  created  mediately  or  immediately? 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  I  proceed  to  discuss  the 
main  subject  of  this  address. 

Before  answering  the  question.  What  do  you  think  of  Evolu- 
tion? 1  must  ask,  What  do  you  mean  by  Evolution? 

When  thinking  of  the  origin  of  anything,  we  may  inquire,  Did 
it  come  into  existence  just  as  it  is?  or  did  it  pass  through  a  series 
of  changes  from  a  previous  state  in  order  to  reach  its  present  con- 
dition ?  For  example,  if  we  think  of  a  tree,  we  can  conceive  of 
it  as  having  come  immediately  into  existence  just  as  we  see  it; 
or,  we  may  conceive  of  it  as  having  begun  its  existence  as  a  mi- 
nute cell  in  connexion  with  a  similar  tree,  and  as  having  reached 
its  present  condition  by  passing  through  a  series  of  changes,  con- 
tinually approaching  and  at  length  reaching  the  form  before  us. 
Or  thinking  of  the  earth,  we  can  conceive  of  it  as  having  come 
into  existence  with  its  present  complex  character;  or  we  may 
conceive  of  it  as  having  begun  to  exist  in  the  simplest  possible 
state,  and  as  having  reached  its  present  condition  by  passing 
through  a  long  series  of  stages,  each  derived  from  its  predecessor. 
To  the  second  of  these  modes,  we  apply  the  term  "Evolution." 
It  is  evidently  equivalent  to  "derivation";  or,  in  the  case  of 
organic  beings,  to  "descent." 

This  definition  or  description  of  Evolution  does  not  include  any 
reference  to  the  power  by  which  the  origination  is  effected;  it 
refers  to  the  mode,  and  to  the  mode  alone.  So  far  as  the  defini- 
tion is  concerned,  the  immediate  existence  might  be  attributed  to 
God  or  to  chance;  the  derived  existence  to  inherent  uncreated 
law,  or  to  an  almighty  personal  Creator,  acting  according  to 
laws  of  his  own  framing.  It  is  important  to  consider  this  dis- 
tinction carefully,  for  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  much  that  is 
said  and  believed  by  both  advocates  and  opponents  of  Evolution. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  represent  Creation  and  Evolution  as  mutually 
exclusive,  as  contradictory:  Creation  meaning  the  immediate 
calling  out  of  non-existence  by  divine  power;  Evolution,  deriva- 
tion from  previous  forms  or  states  by  inherent,  self-originated  or 
eternal  laws,  independent  of  all  connexion  with  divine  personal 
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power.  Hence,  if  this  is  correct,  those  who  believe  in  Creation 
aretheists;  those  who  believe  in  Evolution  are  atheists.  But 
there  is  no  propriety  in  thus  mingling  in  the  definition  two  things 
which  are  so  completely  different  as  the  power  that  produces  an 
effect,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  effect  is  produced. 

The  definition  now  given,  which  seems  to  me  the  only  one 
which  can  be  given  within  the  limits  of  natural  science,  necessarily 
excludes  the  possibility  of  the  questions  whether  the  doctrine  is 
theistic  or  atheistic,  whether  it  is  religious  or  irreligious,  moral  or 
immoral.  It  would  be  as  plainly  absurd  to  ask  these  questions 
as  to  inquire  whether  the  doctrine  is  white  or  black,  square  or 
round,  light  or  heavy.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  every  other  hy- 
pothesis or  theory  in  science.  These  are  qualities  which  do  not 
belong  to  such  subjects.  The  only  question  that  can  rationally 
be  put  is.  Is  the  doctrine  true  or  false?  If  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect,— and  it  is  almost  if  not  quite  self-evident — it  should  at  once 
end  all  disputes  not  only  between  Evolution  and  religion,  but  be- 
tween natural  science  and  religion  universally.  To  prove  that 
the  universe,  the  earth,  and  the  organic  beings  upon  the  earth, 
had  once  been  in  a  different  condition  from  the  present,  and  had 
gradually  reached  the  state  which  we  now  see,  could  not  disprove 
or  tend  to  disprove  the  existence  of  God  or  the  possession  by  him 
of  a  single  attribute  ever  thought  to  belong  to  him.  How  can  our 
belief  in  this  doctrine  tend  to  weaken  or  destroy  our  belief  that 
he  is  infinite,  that  he  is  eternal,  that  he  is  unchangeable,  in  his 
being,  or  his  wisdom,  or  his  power,  or  his  holiness,  or  his  justice, 
or  his  goodness,  or  his  truth  ?  Or  how  can  our  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  either  strengthen  or  weaken  our  belief  in  him?  Or  how 
can  either  our  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Evolution  affect  our  love 
to  God,  or  our  recognition  of  our  obligation  to  obey  and  serve 
him — carefully  to  keep  all  his  commandments  and  ordinances?  ' 

True,  when  we  go  outside  the  sphere  of  natural  science,  and 
inquire  whence  this  universe,  questions  involving  theism  forthwith 
arise.  Whether  it  came  into  existence  immediately  or  mediately 
is  not  material;  but  what  or  who  brought  it  into  existence?  Did 
it  spring  from  the  fortuitous  concurrence  of  eternally-existing 
atoms?     Are  the  matter  and  the  forces  which  act  upon  it  in  cer- 
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tain  definite  ways  eternal ;  and  is  the  universe,  as  we  behold  it, 
the  result  of  their  blind  unconscious  operation?  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  universe  in  all  its  orderly  complexity  brought  into 
existence  by  the  will  of  an  eternal  personal  spiritual  God,  one  who 
is  omniscient,  omnipresent,  omnipotent  ?  These  questions  of  course 
involve  the  very  foundations  of  religion  and  morality ;  but  they 
lie  wholly  outside  of  natural  science;  and  are,  I  repeat,  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  the  decision  of  that  other  question.  Did  the 
universe  come  into  its  present  condition  immediately  or  mediately; 
instantly,  in  a  moment,  or  gradually,  through  a  long  series  of 
intermediate  stages  ?  They  are  not  affected  by,  nor  do  they  affect, 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Evolution.        • 

But,  admitting  that  the  truth  of  Theism  is  not  involved  in  the 
question  before  us,  it  may  fairly  be  asked.  Does  not  the  doctrine 
of  Evolution  contradict  the  teachings  of  the  Bible?  This  renders 
it  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  Bible  teaches  anything  what- 
ever as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  were 
brought  into  their  present  state;  and  if  so,  what  that  teaching  is. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  antecedently  probable  that  th^re  would 
be  any  specific  teaching  there  on  the  subject.  We  have  learned 
that  "the  Scriptures  principally  teach  what  man  is  to  believe  con- 
cerning God,  and  what  duty  God  requires  of  man";  and  that 
"the  whole  counsel  of  God,  concerning  all  things  necessary  for 
his  own  glory,  man's  salvation,  faith,  and  life,  is  either  expressly 
set  down  in  Scripture,  or  by  good  and  necessary  consequence  may 
be  deduced  from  Scripture."  But  this  does  not  include  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  science  in  any  of  its  branches.  We  have  already 
seen  that  it  certainly  does  not  include  the  teaching  of.  astronomy 
or  of  geography;  it  does  not  include  anatomy  or  physiology, 
zoology  or  botany — a  scientific  statement  of  the  structure,  growth, 
and  classification  of  animals  and  plants.  Is  it  any  more  likely 
that  it  includes  an  account  of  the  limits  of  the  variation  which  the 
kinds  of  plants  and  animals  may  undergo,  or  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  by  which  such  variation  may  be  affected?  We 
would  indeed  expect  to  find  God's  relation  to  the  world  and  all 
its  inhabitants  set  forth ;  but  he  is  equally  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server, however  it  may  have  pleased  him,  through  his  creating 
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and  preserving  power,  to  have  brought  the  universe  into  its  pres- 
ent state.  He  is  as  really  and  truly  your  Creator,  thoughc  you 
are  the  descendant  of  hundreds  of  ancestors,  as  he  was  of  the  first 
particle  of  matter  which  he  called  into  being,  or  the  first  plant  or 
animal,  or  the  first  angel  in  heaven.         r  -^^    :     .^^^^ 

So  much  at  least  seems  clear — that  whatever  the  Bible  may  say 
touching  the  mode  of  creation,  is  merely  incidental  to  its  main 
design,  and  must  be  interpreted  accordingly.  Well  may  we  re- 
peat with  Calvin,  "He  who  would  learn  astronomy  and  other 
recondite  arts,  let  him  go  elsewhere." 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  whatever  may  be  taught  is 
contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  in  a 
dead  language,  with  a  very  limited  literature;  that  the  record  is 
extremely  brief,  compressing  an  account  of  the  most  stupendous 
events  into  the  smallest  compass.  Now  the  more  remote  from  the 
present  is  any  event  recorded  in  human  language,  the  more  com- 
pletely any  language  deserves  to  be  called  dead,  the  more  limited 
its  contemporaneous  literature,  the  briefer  the  record  itself,  the 
more  obscure  must  that  record  be — the  more  difficult  it  must  be 
to  ascertain  its  exact  meaning,  and  especially  that  part  of  its 
meaning  which  is  merely  incidental  to  its  main  design.  As  to 
the  portions  which  bear  on  that  design,  the  obscurity  will  be  illu- 
minated by  the  light  cast  backwards  from  the  later  and  fuller  and 
clearer  parts  of  the  Bible.  But  on  that  with  which  we  are  now 
specially  concerned  no  such  light  is  likely/ to  fall. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  I  may  refer  to  other  parts  of  this  early 
record.  In  the  account  of  the  temptation  of  Eve,  we  have  a  cir- 
cumstantial and  apparently  very  plain  description  of  the  being 
that  tempted  her.  It  was  a  serpent;  and  we  read  that  "the  ser- 
pent was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field."  Further,  it 
was  a  beast  which  was  to  go  upon  its  belly,  and  whose  head  could 
be  bruised.  Surely,  it  might  be  said,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that 
the  record  should  cause  us  to  believe  that  it  was%  mere  beast  of 
the  field,  a  mere  serpent,  that  tempted  Eve.  But  to  narrate  the 
fall  of  man  is  not  simply  incidental  to  the  design  of  the  Bible; 
on  the  contrary,  its  chief  design  may  be  said  to  be  to  record  that 
fall  and  to  show  how  man  may  recover  from  it.    Hence,  from  the 
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later  parts  of  the  Bible  we  learn  that  the  tempter  was  no  beast  of 
the  field,  as  seems  to  be  so  clearly  stated;  but  it  was  "the  dragon, 
that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  devil,  even  Satan,"  whatever  may 
have  been  the  guise  in  which  he  appeared  to  our  first  mother. 

Then  from  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  serpent,  "I  will 
put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed 
and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel," — from  this  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  what  we  are  here 
taught,  and  all  that  we  are  here  taught,  is  that  the  woman's  son 
was  to  crush  the  head  of  the  beast,  whilst  his  own  heel  would  be 
bruised ;  whereas  we  learn  from  books  which  come  after  that  this 
sentence  really  contains  the  germ  of  the  entire  plan  of  salvation; 
and  that  the  woman's  son  who  Avas  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head  at 
Such  cost  to  himself  is  Jesus  the  Saviour,  who  on  Calvary  through 
his  death  destroyed  "  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is, 
the  devil."  Now,  since  in  these  cases,  where  the  meaning  seems 
to  be  so  unmistakably  clear,  and  where  the  subject  matter  belongs 
to  the  main  design  of  the  book,  and  yet  where  the  real  meaning 
is  so  entirely  different,  as  we  learn  from  the  later  Scriptures,  how 
cautious  we  should  be  not  to  feel  too  confident  that  we  have  cer- 
tainly reached  the  true  meaning  in  cases  where  the  subject-matter 
is  merely  incidental,  and  where  no  light  falls  back  from  the  later 
Scriptures  to  guide  us  aright ! 

The  actual  examination  of  the  sacred  record  seeriis  to  me  to 
show  that  the  obscurity  exists  which  might  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated.  It  is  clear  that  God  is  there  represented  as  doing 
whatever  is  done.  But  whether  in  this  record  the  limitless  uni- 
verse to  the  remotest  star  or  nebula  is  spoken  of,  or  only  some 
portion  of  it,  and  if  the  latter,  what  portion,  I  cannot  tell.  And 
if  there  is  an  account  of  the  methods  according  to  which  God  pro- 
ceeded in  his  creative  work,  I  cannot  perceive  it.  It  is  said  that 
God  created;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  not  said  how  he  created. 
We  are  told  notliing  that  contradicts  the  supposition,  for  example, 
that,  in  creating  our  earth  and  the  solar  system  of  which  it  forms 
a  part,  he  brought  the  whole  into  existence  very  much  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  we  now  see  the  several  parts;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  proceeded  by  the  steps  indicated  in  what  is  called 
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the  nebular  hypothesis.  Just  as  the  contrary  beliefs  of  Calvin 
and  ourselves  touching  the  centre  of  the  solar  system  fail  to  con- 
tradict a  single  word  in  the  Bible,  so  the  contrary  beliefs  of  those 
who  accept  and  those  who  reject  the  nebular  hypothesis  fail  to 
contradict  a  single  word  of  the  Bible.  ^    .      >     •   ■'■      j 

I  regard  the  same  statements  as  true  when  made  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  almost  numberless  species  of  organic  beings  which 
now  exist  and  which  have  existed  in  the  past.  In  the  Bible  I 
find  nothing  that  contradicts  the  belief  that  God  immediately 
brought  into  existence  each  form  independently ;  or  that  contra- 
dicts the  contrary  belief  that,  having  originated  one  or  a  few  forms, 
he  caused  all  the  others  to  spring  from  these  in  accordance  with 
laws  which  he  ordained  and  makes  operative. 

If  that  which  is  perhaps  the  most  commonly  received  interpreta- 
tion of  the  biblical  record  of  creation  is  correct,  then  it  is  certain 
that  the  Bible,  implicitly  yet  distinctly,  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution.  According  to  this  interpretation,  the  record  contains 
an  account  of  the  first  and  only  origination  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  all  that  exist  now  or  that  have  existed  from  the  beginning 
are  their  descendants.  If,  then,  we  liave  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  characteristics  of  these  ancestors  of  existing  kinds,  we  can 
learn  whether  they  were  identical  with  their  descendants  or  not. 
If  the  early  forms  were  the  same  as  the  present,  then  the  hypothe- 
sis of  Evolution  or  descent  with  modification  is  not  true;  but  if 
they  were  diflferent,  then  it  is  true.  Now,  not  indeed  the  very 
earhest,  but  great  numbers  of  the  earlier  forms  of  animals  and 
plants  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  day,  buried  in  the  earth, 
so  that  we  can  see  for  ourselves  what  they  were.  An  examination 
■  of  these  remains  makes  it  absolutely  certain  that  none  of  the  species 
now  existing  are  the  same  as  the  earlier,  but  that  these  were 
wholly  unlike  those  now  living;  and  that  there  have  been  con- 
stant changes  in  progress  from  the  remote  ages  of  the  past,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  by  degrees  to  bring  the  unlike  forms  of  a 
distant  antiquity  into  likeness  with  those  which  are  now  on  the 
earth.  Hence  all  who  believe  that  the  creation  described  in  the 
Bible  was  the  origination  of  the  ancestors  of  the  organic  forms 
that  have  since  existed,  cannot  help  believing  in  the  hypothesis  of 
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Evolution.     This  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  surprising  that  it  has 
been  so  generally  overlooked.  ?  :         r      ,  ; 

There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  avoiding  this  conclusion,  except 
by  assuming  that  the  so-called  remains  of  animals  and  plants 
buried  in  the  earth  are  not  really  remains  of  beings  that  were 
once  alive,  but  that  God  created  them  just  as  we  find  them.  But 
this  assumption  must  be  rejected,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with 
a  belief  in  God  as  a  God  of  truth.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
a  God  of  truth  would  create  corpses  or  skeletons  or  drift-wood  or 
stumps.  '     • 

If  the  interpretation  which  I  have  spoken  of.  as  perhaps  most 
commonly  received  is  rejected,  then  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
Bible  speaks  only  of  the  first  origination  of  organic  beings  mil- 
lions of  years  ago,  but  says  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  ancestors 
of  those  now  on  the  earth ;  but  that  it  may  be  supposed  that  when 
one  creation  became  extinct,  there  were  other  successive  immedi- 
ate independent  creations  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
era.  There  may  be  nothing  in  the  Bible  contradicting  this  sup- 
position ;  but  certainly  there  is  nothing  there  favoring  it.  And 
if  it  is  rejected  in  favor  of  Evolution,  it  is  not  an  interpretation 
of  Scripture  that  is  rejected,  but  something  that  confessedly  lies 
outside  of  it. 

Or,  in  the  next  place,  the  interpretation  may  be  adopted  that 
the  narrative  in  the  Bible  relates  exclusively  to  the  origination  of 
existing  forms,  and  that  it  is  wholly  silent  respecting  those  of 
■which  we  find  the  buried  remains.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that, 
on  this  interpretation,  as  in  the  last  case,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
silence  of  the  Scriptures  that  either  suggests  or  forbids  belief  in 
•Evolution  as  regards  all  the  creations  preceding  the  last.  For 
anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  the  multitudes  of  succes- 
sively diff*erent  forms  belonging  to  series  unmentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture may  have  sprung  from  a  common  source  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrine  of  descent^with  modification. 

When  we  reach  the «  account  of  the  origin  of  man,  we  find  it 
more  detailed.  In  the  first  narrative  there  is  nothing  that  sug- 
gests the  mode  of  creating  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  earth, 
or  the  plants  and  animals.     But  in  the  second,  we  are  told  that 
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''the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  Ris  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and  man  became  a 
living  soul."  Here  seems  to  be  a  definite  statement  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  belief  that  man,  either  in  body  or  soul,  is  the 
descendant  of  other  organised  beings.  At  first  sight  the  state- 
ment, that  "man  was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,"  seems  to 
point  out  with  unmistakable  clearness  the  exact  nature  of  the 
material  of  which  man's  body  was  made.  But  further  examina- 
tion does  not  strengthen  this  view.  For  remembering  the  prin- 
ciples and  facts  already  stated,  and  seeking  to  ascertain  the  mean-  " 
ing  of  "dust  of  the  ground"  by  examining  how  the  same  words 
are  employed  elsewhere  in  the  narrative,  the  sharp  definiteness 
which  seemed  at  first  to  be  so  plainly  visible  somewhat  disappears. 
For  example,  we  are  told  in  one  place  that  the  waters  were  com- 
manded to  bring  forth  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and 
fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth ;  and  the  command  was  obeyed. 
And  yet,  in  another  place  we  are  told  that  out  of  the  ground  the 
Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the 
air.  Now  as  both  these  statements  are  true,  it  is  evident  that 
there  can  be  no  intention  to  describe  the  material  employed. 
There  was  some  sort  of  connexion  with  the  water,  and  some  with 
the  ground;  but  be^^ond  this  nothing  is  clear.  Then  further,  in 
the  sentence  which  God  pronounced  upon  Adam,  he  says:  "Out 
of  the  ground  wast  thou  taken;  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
shalt  thou  return."  And  in  the  curse  uttered  against  the  ser- 
pent, it  was  said:  "Dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life." 
Now  Adam,  to  whom  God  was  speaking,  was  flesh  and  blood 
and  bone;  and  the  food  of  serpents  then  as  now  consisted 
of  the  same  substances,  flesh  and  blood.  The  only  proper  con- 
clusion in  view  of  these  facts  seems  to  be  that  the  narrative  does 
not  intend  to  distinguish  in  accordance  with  chemical  notions  dif- 
ferent'kinds  of  matter,  specifying  here  inorganic  in  different  states, 
and  there  organic,  but  merely  to  refer  in  a  general  incidental  way 
to  ]3i'eviouslyexisting  matter,  without  intending  or  attempting  to 
describe  its  exact  nature,  li'or  such  reasons  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  certain  that  we  have  a  definite  statement  which  necessarily 
conveys  the  first  meaning  mentioned  touching  the  material  used 
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in  the  formation  of  man's  body.  If  this  point  is  doubtful,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  ground  for  attributing  a  different  origin  to 
man's  body  from  that  which  should  be  attributed  to  animals :  if 
the  existing  animal  species  were  immediately  created,  so  was  man  ; 
if  they  were  derived  from  ancestors  unlike  themselves,  so  may 
man  have  been.  Just  so  far  as  doubt  rests  on  the  meaning  of  the 
narrative,  just  so  far  are  we  forbidden  to  say  that  either  mode  of 
creation  contradicts  the  narrative.  And  as  the  interpretation 
suggested  may  be  true,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  say  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  contradicted  by  Evolution. 

As  regards  the  soul  of  man,  which  bears  God's  image,  and  which 
differs  so  entirely  not  merely  in  degree  but  in  kind  from  anything 
in  the  animals,  I  believe  that  it  was  immediately  created,  that  we 
are  here  so  taught;  and  I  have  not  found  in  science  any  reason 
to  believe  otherwise.  Just  as  there  is  no  scientific  basis  for  the 
belief  that  the  doctrine  of  derivation  or  descent  can  bridge  over 
the  chasms  which  separate  the  non-existent  from  the  existent,  and 
the  inorganic  from  the  organic,  so  there  is  no  such  basis  for  the 
belief  that  this  doctrine  can  bridge  over  the  chasm  which  sepa- 
rates the  mere  animal  from  the  exalted  being  which  is  made  after 
the  image  of  God.  The  mineral  differs  from  the  animal  in  kind, 
not  merely  in  degree;  so  the  animal  differs  from  man  in  kind; 
and  while  science  has  traced  numberless  transitions  from  degree 
to  degree,  it  has  utterly  failed  to  find  any  indications  of  transition 
from  kind  to  kind  in  this  sense.  So  in  tl^e  circumstantial  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  first  woman,  there  are  what  seem  to  me 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  fully  applying  the  doctrine 
of  descent.  . 

But  it  is  not  surprising  that,  even  if  Evolution  is  generally 
true,  it  should  not  be  true  of  man  in  his  whole  being.  Man,  as 
the  image  of  God,  is  infinitely  above  the  animals;  and  in  man's 
entire  history  God  has  continually  been  setting  aside  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  laws  by  which  he  controls  his  creation.  For  man's 
sake,  the  course  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  was  stayed;  the  walls 
of  Jericho  fell  down  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpets;  manna  ordi- 
narily decayed  in  one  day,  but  resisted  decay  for  two  days  when 
one  of  these  was  the  day  of  man's  sacred  rest ;  for  man's  sake  the 
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waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  River  Jordan  stood  upright  as 
an  heap;  iron  was  made  to  swim;  women  received  their  dead 
raised  to  life  again;  the  mouths  of  lions  were  stopped;  the  vio- 
lence of  fire  was  quenched;  water  was  turned  into  wine;  without 
medicine  the  blind  saw,  the  lame  walked,  the  lepers  were  cleansed, 
the  dead  were  raised ;  more  than  all,  and  above  all,  for  man's 
sake  God  himself  took  on  him  our  nature  as  the  second  Adam  by 
being  born  of  a  woman,,  underwent  the  miseries  of  this  life,  the 
cursed  death  of  the  cross ;  was  buried ;  he  rose  again^  on  the  third 
day,  ascended  into  heaven ;  whence,  as  both  God  and  man,  he 
shall  come  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day.  Surely  then,  I 
repeat,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  though  man  in  his  body  so  closely 
resembles  the  animals,  yet  as  a  whole  his  origin  as  well  as  his 
history  should  be  so  diflferent  from  theirs. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  probable  absence  of  contradiction 
between  the  Scripture  account  of  creation  and  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  except  in  the  case  of  man  so  far  as  regards  his  soul,  but 
without  having  at  all  considered  the  probable  truth  or  falsehood  of 
Evolution,  I  proceed  next,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  state  a  few  of 
the  facts  which  seem  to  be  sufficient  at  least  to  keep  us  from  sum- 
marily rejecting  the  doctrine  as  certainly  false. 

First,  as  to  the  earth,  in  connexion  with  the  other  members  of 
our  solar  system. 

Sortie  inquirers  into  the  past  history  of  this  system  have  been 
led  to  suppose  that  at  one  time  the  whole  of  the  matter  now  com- 
posing the  various  separate  bodies  may  have  existed  in  a  nebulous 
state,  forming  a  vast  sphere  with  a  diameter  far  exceeding  that  of 
the  orbit  of  Neptune,  the  outermost  planet;  that  this  sphere 
rotated  about  its  axis,  and  that  it  was  undergoing  gradual  con- 
traction. If  there  ever  was  such  a  sphere,  it  is  claimed  by  some 
of  those  who  have  most  carefully  studied  these  subjects,  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  by  which  God  is  now  governing  his 
material  works,  just  such  a  solar  system  as  ours  would  necessarily 
have  resulted.  As  the  sphere  contracted,  the  nebulous  matter 
would  become  more  dense,  and  the  rate  of  rotation  would  increase 
and  would  thereby  increase  the  centrifugal  force  so  that  at  length 
a  belt  or  ring  would  be  thrown  off"  from  the  equatorial  region  of 
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the  sphere ;  which  belt  might  continue  to  rotate  as  an  unbroken 
mass,  or,  if  broken,  would  be  collected  by  the  laws  of  attraction 
into  a  spheroidal  body,  which  would  rotate  upon  its  own  axis 
and  would  also  continue  to  revolve  in  a  path  around  the  axis  of 
the  whole  mass — both  these  revolutions  being  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, the  axis  of  the  new  spheroid  being  not  far  from  parallel  with 
the  general  axis,  and  the  orbit  of  revolution  being  not  far  from 
parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  general  equator.  This  process  would 
be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  new  belts  or  spheroids  with  the 
same  characteristics  being  successively  formed.  So  from  each  of 
these  spheroids,  as  it  continued  to  contract,  similar  secondary 
spheroids  might  be  successively  formed,  each  assuming  a  shape 
determined  by  the  rate  of  rotation.  At  a  certain  stage  in  the 
cooling,  the  nebulous  matter  would  become  a  liquid  molten  mass, 
ultimately  solid.  As  the  solid  spheroid  cooled  still  more,  it  would 
still  continue  to  contract,  but  unequally  in  the  interior  and  on  the 
exterior,  and  thus  the  surface  would  be  covered  with  successively 
formed  wrinkles  or  ridges. 

Now,  in  every  particular,  with  very  slight  exception;  the  con- 
stitution of  our  solar  system  and  our  earth  is  exactly  such  as  has 
just  been  described.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  spheroids,  each 
rotating  on  its  own  axis,  and  revolving  around  a  central  mass ; 
and  around  the  several  primary  spheroids  are  others  which  rotate 
on  their  axes,  and  revolve  around  their  primaries  as  these  do 
around  the  sun — all  having  a  form  determined  by  the  rate  of 
rotation;  the  primaries  or  planets  all  rotate  on  axes  nearly 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  sun;  the  planes  of  their  orbits  of 
revolution  nearly  coincide  with  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  sun ; 
these  revolutions  and  rotations  are  all  in  the  same  direction;  in 
the  case  of  Saturn,  in  addition  to  revolving  satellites  are  revolving 
belts  or  rings.  Coming  to  our  earth,  it  exhibits  the  plainest 
marks  of  having  once  been  in  a  molten  state;  the  great  mountain 
chains,  which  certainly  have  been  formed  during  successive  periods, 
are  just  such  as  would  be  formed  by  the  wrinkling  of  the  earth's 
crust  caused  by  unequal  contraction.  Hence  it  would  seem  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that,  if  the  nebular  hypothesis  has  not 
been  proved  to  be  certainly  true,  it  has  at  least  been  shown  to  be 
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probable.  The  number  and  variety  of  coincidences  between  the 
facts  which  we  see  and  the  necessary  results  of  the  supposition  on 
which  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  founded,  are  so  very  great  that  it 
must  go  far  to  produce  the  conviction  that  that  supposition  can 
hardly  be  wrong.  As  before  intimated,  the  correspondence  is  not 
perfect;  but  the  exceptions  are  not  such  as  to  disprove  the  hy- 
pothesis— they  are  merely  the  residual  phenomena,  which  in  the 
case  of  even  the  most  firmly  established  principles  await  a  full 
explanation. 

If  it  should  be  objected  that,  as  this  scheme  rests  on  a  mere 
supposition,  no  part  of  the  superstructure  can  be  stronger  than 
the  foundation,  and  that  therefore  it  must  be  supposition  and 
nothing  more  throughout,  I  would  say  that  this  objection  rests 
on  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  reasoning  on  such  sub- 
jects. Let  us  examine,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  method  by 
which  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  gravitation  was  established. 
At  first  it  was  the  gravitation  hypothesis  merely.  Newton  formed 
the  supposition  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  drawn  towards  each 
other  by  the  same  force  which  draws  bodies  towards  each  other 
on  the  earth.  He  calculated  what  the  motions  of  the  moon  and 
the  planets  should  be  if  this  supposition  is  correct.  After  many 
efforts,  he  found  that  many  of  these  motions  were  nearly  what 
his  supposition  would  require.  Even  the  first  observed  coinci- 
dence was  a  step  towards  proving  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis ; 
and  as  these  coincidences  multiplied,  his  conviction  of  its  truth 
was  increased ;  until  at  length  he  and  all  who  took  the  trouble  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  believed  with  the 
utmost  confidence  that  it  was  absolutely  true.  But  even  when 
this  conviction  was  reached,  there  were  still  many  phenomena 
which  Newton  could  not  explain  on  his  hypothesis ;  but  these 
residual  phenomena,  formidable  as  they  were,  did  not  shake  his 
confidence,  and  should  not  have  done  so.  Now,  if  Newton's 
gravitation  hypothesis  was  entitled  to  his  confidence  on  account  of 
the  number  and  variety  of  coincidences,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parently inconsistent  facts,  ought  not  the  nebular  hypothesis  to 
be  entitled  to  similar  confidence,  provided  there  should  be  similar 
coincidences  in  number  and  variety,  even  though  there  remain 
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some  apparently  inconsistent  facts  ?  And  as  the  gravitation 
hypothesis  rests  upon  a  mere  supposition  in  the  same  sense  with 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  ought  the  superstructure  for  that  reason 
to  be  rejected  in  the  one  case  any  more  than  in  the  other? 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  here  that,  after  Newton  had  framed 
his  hypothesis,  he  was  led  for  years  to  abandon  it,  inasmuch  as 
with  the  measurements  of  the  earth  on  the  basis  of  which  he  made 
his  first  calculations  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  utterly 
inconsistent  with  it. 

To  conclude,  then,  as  regards  the  earth,  I  would  say  in  the 
terms  of  one  definition  of  Evolution — terms  which  have  furnished 
to  witlings  so  much  amusement,  but  yet  which  so  accurately  and 
appropriately  express  the  idea  intended — that  I  think  it  very 
probable  that  our  earth  and  solar  system  constitute  one  case  in 
which  the  homogeneous  has  been  transformed  by  successive 
differentiations  into  the  heterogeneous. 

In  the  next  place,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  various  kinds 
of  animals  and  organised  forms  generally,  it  has  been  supposed 
by  some  naturalists  that  existing  forms,  instead  of  having  been 
independently  created,  have  all  been  derived  by  descent,  with 
modification,  from  a  few  forms  or  a  single  one.  It  is  known 
that  the  offspring  of  a  single  pair  differ  slightly  from  each  other 
and  from  their  parents ;  it  is  further  known  that  such  differences 
or  variations  may  be  transmitted  to  subsequent  generations ;  and 
it  is  self-evident  that  under  changing  conditions  the  varieties 
best  fitted  to  the  new  conditions  would  be  most  likely  to  survive. 
Now,  under  the  operation  of  these  principles,  it  is  held  that  all 
the  immense  variety  of  existing  forms  of  plants  and  animals  may 
have  sprung  from  one  or  a  few  initial  simple  types. 

In  accordance  with  this  supposition,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
the  world  would  be  very  simple  forms.  Among  the  varieties 
produced  in  successive  generations  some  would  be  more  complex 
in  their  organisation  than  their  parents ;  such  complexity  being 
transmitted  would  form  kinds  somewhat  higher  in  rank;  these  in 
turn  would  give  rise  to  others  still  more  complex  and  higher ; 
until  at  length  at  the  present  day  the  most  complex  and  highest 
would  exist.     All  would  not  undergo  such  modifications  as  to 
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produce  the  higher  forms ;  hence  there  would  be  at  all  times, 
along  with  the  highest,  every  intermediate  stage — though  the 
existing  low  forms  would  diifer  in  many  particulars  from  their 
ancestors,  unless,  indeed,  the  conditions  under  which  they  lived  * 
remained  unchanged.  >  ^ 

Now,  in  the  statement  just  made  we  have  an  outline  of  the 
focts  made  known  to  us  by,  an  examination  of  the  animals  and 
plants  which  are  buried  in  the  earth.  The  sediment  in  the 
waters  all  over  the  world  sooner  or  later  sinks  to  the  bottom  in 
the  form  of  layers;  this  sediment  contains  remains  of  plants  and 
animals  carried  down  with  it,  and  in  various  ways  permanently 
preserves  them.  Of  course  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  plants 
and  animals  could  be  thus  preserved;  still  a  few  would  be.  If 
we  could  gain  access  to  these  layers  and  examine  their  contents, 
we  would  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  successive  generations  of  the 
past — the  lowest  layer  being  the  oldest.  It  happens  that  a  vast 
number  of  such  layers  have  been  hardened  into  rock,  and  have 
been  raised  from  the  waters  where  they  were  formed,  and  so  broken 
and  tilted  that  we  have  ready  access  to  them.  Not  less  than  ^ 
nine-tenths  of  the  dry  land,  so  far  as  examined,  is  composed  of 
sedimentary  rocks;  and  of  these  a  large  part  contain  the  remains 
of  plants  and  animals  which  were  living  at  the  time  the  rocks 
were  formed.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  complete 
series  is  known  of  all  that  ever  were  formed ;  still  enough  are 
brought  to  view  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  from  an  examination  of 
their  contents  we  may  obtain  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  succession  of  animals  and  plants  from  an  early  period  down 
to  the  present.  We  cannot  go  back  to  the  beginning,  but  we 
can  go  a  long  way.  The  outline  thus  obtained  shows  us  that  all 
the  earlier  organic  beings  in  existence,  through  an  immense 
period,  as  proved  by  an  immense  thickness  of  layers  resting  on 
each  other,  were  of  lower  forms,  with  not  one  as  high  or  of  as 
complex  an  organisation  as  the  fish.  Then  the  fish  appeared, 
and  remained  for  a  long  time  the  highest  being  on  the  earth. 
Then  followed  at  long  intervals  the  amphibian,  or  frog-like  ani- 
mal, the  reptile,  the  lowest  mammalian,  then  gradually  the  higher 
and  higher,  until  at  length  appeared  man,  the  head  and  crown  of 
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creation.  The  plants  present  a  similar  history — the  first  known 
being  simple  forms,  like  the  seaweed,  followed  as  we  pass  upwards 
through  the  later  layers,  by  forms  of  higher  and  higher  type, 
until  we  reach  the  diversity  and  complexity  of  existing  vegeta- 
tion. It  is  seen,  too,  that  when  a  new  type  is  first  found,  it  does 
not  present  the  full  typical  characters  afterwards  observed,  but 
along  with  some  of  these  also  soma  of  the  characters  belonging 
to  other  types.  The  earliest  reptiles,  for  example,  present  many 
of  the  characters  of  the  fish,  the  earliest  birds  and  mammals 
many  of  the  characters  of  the  reptile;  and  so  throughout  the 
series.  It  is  true  there  are  many  gaps,  but  not  more  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  series  of  layers  containing  the 
remains  is  incomplete.  When  the  layers  show  that  the  circum- 
stances existing  during  the  period  while  they  were  forming  re- 
mained unchanged,  then  the  kinds  of  animals  underwent  little  or 
no  change ;  but  if  the  layers  show  rapid  changes  in  climate, 
depth  of  water,  etc.,  then  the  species  of  animals  changed  rapidly 
and  frequently. 

It  would  further  follow,  from  the  supposition  under  considera- 
tion, that,  all  animals  being  related  to  each  other  by  descent,  they 
must  resemble  each  other.  In  the  organic  world  every  one 
knows  that  likeness  suggests  relationship,  and  that  relationship 
usually  accompanies  likeness — the  nearer  the  relationship,  the 
closer  generally  is  the  likeness.  Now,  careful  observation  makes 
known  to  us  that  the  various  animals  are  surprisingly  like  each 
other.  In  the  highest  class  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  also  in 
man,  for  example,  the  skeleton,  the  nervous  system,  the  digestive 
system,  the  circulatory  system,  are  all  constructed  on  exactly  the 
same  plan.  If  the  skull  of  a  man  is  compared  with  the  skull  of 
a  dog,  or  a  horse,  each  will  be  seen  to  be  composed  of  the  same 
bones  similarly  situated.  Where  the  number  differs,  the  diifer- 
ence  will  be  seen  to  result  from  the  growing  together  of  several 
bones  in  one  case  which  were  separate  in  the  others.  So  the 
human  arm,  the  leg  of  the  quadruped,  the  wing  of  the  bird,  the 
paddle  of  the  whale,  will  be  found  to  be  formed  on  exactly  the 
same  plan.  When  the  form  of  the  animal  is  such  as  to  render 
unnecessary  any  part  belonging  to  the  general  plan,  it  is  not 
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omitted  at  once,  but  is  reduced  in  size  and  so  placed  as  not  to  be 
ill  the  way,  and  then  in  other  similar  animals  by  degrees  passes 
beyond  recognition.  And  so  it  is  with  every  part.  There  are 
also  the  same  kinds  of  resemblance  between  the  lowest  animals; 
and,  further,  between  any  section  of  the  lower  animals  and  those 
which  are  just  above  or  just  below  them  in  rank.  Thus  we  may 
arrange  all  the  forms  in  the  entire  animal  kingdom,  from  highest 
to  lowest,  according  to  their  resemblances ;  and  while  the  highest 
is  indeed  very  unlike  the  lowest — a  man  very  unlike  a  simple 
cell — yet  at  every  step  as  we  pass  through  the  entire  series  we 
find  the  resemblances  vastly  greater  than  the  differences. 

We  thus  have  another  set  of  facts  which  plainly  would  follow 
from  descent  with  modification.  «>  ;. 

The  existence  of  rudimentary  organs  is  still  another  fact  which 
would  follow  very  naturally  from  this  mode  of  creation,  but  which 
seems  not  very  likely  to  have  occurred  if  each  species  was  inde- 
pendently created.  For  example,  though  a  cow  has  no  upper 
front  teeth,  a  calf  has  such  teeth  some  time  before  it  is  born. 
The  adult  whalebone  whale  has  no  teeth  at  all,  but  the  young 
before  birth  is  well  supplied  with  them.  In  the  blind  worm,  a 
snake-like  animal,  there  are  rudimentary  legs  which  never  appear 
externally.  In  the  leg  of  a  bird,  the  bone  below  the  thigh-bone, 
instead  of  being  double  as  in  the  general  plan,  has  the  shin-bone, 
and  a  rudimentary  bone  welded  into  it  representing  the  small 
outer  bone,  but  not  fulfilling  any  of  its  uses.  The  blind  fish  of 
the  Mammoth  Cave  have  optic  nerves  and  rudimentary  eyes.  So 
in  the  leg  of  the  horse,  of  the  ox,  and  indeed  in  many  parts  of 
the  body  of  every  kind  of  animal,  will  be  found  rudimentary 
organs,  apparently  not  of  the  least  use  to  the  animal  itself,  but 
of  great  use  to  those  animals  which  they  closely  resemble.  All 
these  facts  are  just  such  as  the  doctrine  of  descent  with  modifica- 
tion would  lead  us  to  expect,  but  which  seem  hard  to  understan^l 
on  the  supposition  that  each  species  was  independently  and  im- 
mediately created. 

Again,  the  changes  through  which  an  animal  passes  in  its  em- 
bryonic state  are  just  such  as  the  doctrine  of  descent  requires. 
All  animals  begin  life  in  the  lowest  form,  and  all  in  substantially 
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the  same  form.  Each  at  first  is  a  simple  cell.  Beginning  with  this 
cell  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals,  we  find  that,  in  the  course 
of  embryonic  development,  at  successive  stages  the  general  forms 
are  presented  which  characterise  the  several  groups  in  which 
animals  are  placed  when  classified  according  to  their  resemblance 
to  each  other,  ascending  from  the  lowest" to  the  highest.  While 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  human  embryo  is  at  one  period  an  in- 
vertebrate, then  a  fish,  afterwards  a  reptile,  a  mammalian  quad- 
ruped, and  at  last  a  human  being,  yet  it  is  true  that  it  has  at  one 
period  the  invertebrate  structure,  then  successively,  in  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  particulars,  the  structure  of  the  fish,  the  rep- 
tile, and  the  mammalian  quadruped.  And  in  many  of  these  par- 
ticulars the  likeness  is  strikingly  close. 

The  last  correspondence  which  I  shall  point  out  between  the 
results  of  the,  doctrine  of  descent  and  actual  facts  is  that  which 
is  presented  by  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals.  In  this 
■wide  field  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  few  points. 

By  examining  the  depths  of  the  channels  which  separate 
islands  from  each  other  or  from  neighboring  continents,  the  rela- 
tive length  of  time  during  which  they  must  have  been  without 
land  communication  between  them  may  be  approximately  ascer- 
tained. Where  the  channel  is  shallow,  they  may  have  formed 
parts  of  a  single  body  of  land  recently;  but  where  it  is  deep, 
they  must  ordinarily  have  been  separate  for  a  long  ,time.  For 
example,  Great  Britain  is  separated  from  the  continent  of  Europe 
by  a  very  shallow  channel;  Madagascar  is  cut  off"  from  Africa  by 
one  that  is  very  deep.  In  the  East  Indies,  Borneo  is  separated  , 
from  Java  by  a  sea  not  three  hundred  feet  deep;  it  is  separated 
from  Celebes,  which  is  much  nearer  than  Java,  by  a  channel 
more  than  five  thousand  feet  deep.  Now,  if  the  theory  of  descent 
with  modification  is  true,  it  should  be  expected  that  in  the  regions 
recently  separated,  the  animals  would  diff'er  but  slightly;  in 
regions  separated  long  ago,  the  animals  would  diff"er  more  widely ; 
and  that,  just  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  separation.  This  is 
exactly  what  we  find  in  the  regions  mentioned.  The  animals  of 
Great  Britain  differ  little  from  those  on  the  adjacent  continent; 
while  the  animals  of  Madagascar  diff'er  greatly  from  those  of  the 
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neighboring  coast  of  Africa.  There  are  few  kinds  found  in  Java 
which  are  not  also  found  in  Borneo ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
very  f6w  kinds  are  found  in  Celebes  which  exist  in  Borneo.     So 

it  is  the  world  over,     ■--yhy^  , '.-  - .,  »^  ^v-p'  i::fy'r:-K-l.'M'l  ^^ *S.'  r.V , ^■;.vrL.>-:i:^:';//<v;nv;: 

And  this  is  not  all.  When  we  examine  the  kinds  of  animals 
which  have  recently  become  extinct  in  each  country,  we  find  that 
they  correspond  exactly  with  those  which  now  inhabit  that  coun- 
try; they  are  exactly  such  as  should  have  preceded  the  present 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  descent.  For  example,  lions,  tigers, 
and  other  flesh-eating  animals  of  the  highest  rank,  are  found 
scattered  over  the  great  Eastern  continent.  In  Australia  the 
kangaroo  and  other  pouched  animals  like  the  opossum  abound, 
but  none  of  any  higher  rank.  In  South  America  are  found  the 
sloth,  the  armadillo,  and  other  forms  which  we  meet  with  no 
where  else  on  the  earth.  Now,  in  the  Eastern  continent  we  find 
buried  in  caves  and  the  upper  layers  of  the  earth  extinct  kinds 
of  lions,  bears,  hyenas,  and  the  like,  which  differ  from  existing 
kinds,  but  yet  closely  resemble  them.  But  we  find  nothing  like 
the  kangaroo  or  other  pouched  animals,  or  like  the  sloth  or  arma- 
dillo. Whereas  if  we  examine  the  extinct  buried  animals  in  Aus- 
tralia, we  find  they  are^all_pouched,  with  not  a  single  example  of 
anything  of  as  high  rank  as  the  lion  or  the  bear ;  and  if  we  do 
the  same  in  South  America,  we  see  extinct  kinds  of  armadillos 
and  sloths,  but  nothing  at  all  like  the  animals  of  Asia  or  Austra- 
lia. It  is  equally  true  that  wherever  regions  of  the  world  are 
separated  by  barriers  which  prevent  the  passage  of  animals — 
whether  these  barriers  are  seas,  or  mountain  ranges,  or  climatic 
zones — the  groups  of  animals  inhabiting  the  separated  regions 
differ  more  or  less  widely  from  each  other  just  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  barriers  have  existed.  If 
the  barrier  is  such  that  it  prevents  the  passage  of  one  kind  of 
animal  and  not  another,  then  the  groups  will  resemble  each  other 
in  the  animals  whose  passage  is  not  prevented,  and  will  differ  in 
the  rest.  All  this  is  independent  of  climate,  and  other  conditions 
of  life:  two  regions  may  have  the  same  climate,  may  be  equally 
favorable  to  the  existence  of  a  certain  group  of  animals;  but  if 
these  regions  are  separated  by  impassable  barriers,  the  groups 
differ  just  as  previously  stated. 
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In  view  of  all  the  facts  now  presented — the  way  in  which  animals 
have  succeeded  each  other,  beginning  as  far  back  as  we  can  go, 
and  coming  down  to  the  present;  the  series  of  resemblances  which 
connect  them  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  exhibiting  such  re- 
markable unity  of^^lan ;  the  existence  of  rudimentary  organs; 
the  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  and  the  close  connexion 
of  that  distribution  now  and  in  the  past ; — in  view  of  all  these 
facts  the  doctrine  of  descent  with  modification,  which  so  perfectly 
accords  with  them  all,  cannot  be  lightly  and  contemptuousl}'^  dis- 
missed. In  the  enumeration  made,  I  have  been  careful  to  state 
none  but  well-ascertained  facts,  which  any  one  who  wishes  to  take 
the  time  can  easily  verify.  Are  not  the  coincidences  such  as 
must  almost  compel  belief  of  the  doctrine,  unless  it  can  be  proved 
to  be  contradictory  of  other  known  truth  ?  For  my  part  I  cannot 
but  so  regard  them;  and  the  more  fully  I  become  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  which  I  have  given  a  faint  outline,  the  more  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  pleased  God,  the  Almighty  Creator,  to 
create  present  and  intermediate  past  organic  forms  not  imm^gdi- 
ately  but  inediately,  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  involved 
in  the  hypothesis  I  have  been  illustrating. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  Scriptures  are  almost  certainly 
silent  on  the  subject,  I  find  it  hard  to  see  how  any  one  could 
hesitate  to  prefer  the  hypothesis  of  mediate  creation  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of  immediate  creation.  The  latter  has  nothing  to  offer 
in  its  favor  ;  we  have  seen  a  little  of  what  the  former  may  claim. 

I  cannot  take  time  to  discuss  at  length  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  this  hypothesis,  but  may  say  that  they  do  not 
seem  to  me  of  great  weight.  It  is  sometimes  said  that,  if  applied 
to  man,  it  degrades  him  to  regard  him  as  in  any  respect  the  de- 
scendant of  the  beast.  We  have  not  been  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  possibly  our  desire  for  noble  origin  may  not  be  able  to 
control  the  matter;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  dirt  is  nobler  than  the  highest  organisation  which  God  had 
up  to  that  time  created  on  the  earth.  And  further,  however  it 
may  have  been  with  Adam,  we  are  perfectly  certain  that  each  one 
of  us  has  passed  through  a  state  lower  than  that  of  the  fish,  then 
successively  through  states  not  unlike  those  of  the  tadpole,  the 
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reptile,  and  the  quadruped.  Hence,  "whatever  nobility  may  have 
been  conferred  on  Adam  by  being  made  of  dust  has  been  lost  to 
us  by  our  passing  through  these  low  animal  stages.    ^    ;;      - 

It  has  been  objected  that  it  removes  God  to  such  a  distance 
from  us  that  it  tends  to  atheism.  But  the  doctrine  of  descent 
certainly  applies  to  the  succession  of  men  from  Adam  up  to  the 
present.  Are  we  any  farther  from  God  than  were  the  earlier 
generations  of  the  antediluvians?  Have  we  fewer  proofs  of  his 
existence  and  power  than  they  had?  It  must  be  plain  that,  if 
mankind  shall  continue  to  exist  on  the  earth  so  long,  millions  of 
years  hence  the  proofs  of  God's  almighty  creative  power  will  be 
as  clear  as  they  are.  to-day.  -         v^^^^^^i  ^^^  '  •   -       v 

It  has  been  also  objected  that  this  doctrine  excludes  the  idea  of 
design  in  nature.  But  if  the  development  of  an  oak  from  an 
acorn  in  accordance  with  laws  which  God  has  ordained  and  exe- 
cutes, does  not  exclude  the  idea  -of  design,  I  utterly  fail  to  see 
how  the  development  of  our  complex  world,  teeming  with  co- 
adaptations  of  the  most  striking  character,  can  possibly  exclude 
that  idea. 

I  have  now  presented  briefly,  but  as  fully  as  possible  in  an  ad- 
dress of  this  kind,  my  views  as  to  the  method  which  should  be 
adopted  in  considering  the  relations  between  the  Scriptures  and 
natural  science,  showing  that  all  that  should  be  expected  is  that 
it  shall  be  made  to  appear  by  interpretations  which  may  be  true 
that  they  do  not  contradict  each  other;  that  the  contents  and 
aims  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  natural  science  are  so  diiFerent  that 
it  is  unreasonable  to  look  for  agreement  or  harmony ;  that  terms 
are  not  and  ought  not  to  be  used  in  the  Bible  in  a  scientific  sense, 
and  that  they  are  used  perfectly  truthfully  when  they  convey  the 
sense  intended ;  that  on  these  principles  all  alleged  contradictions 
of  natural  science  by  the  Bible  disappear;  that  a  proper  definition 
of  Evolution  excludes  all  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  forces  and 
laws  by  which  it  works,  and  therefore  that  it  does  not  and  cannot 
aiFect  belief  in  God  or  in  religion ;  that,  according  to  not  unrea- 
sonable interpretations  of  the  Bible,  it  does  not  contradict  any- 
thing there  taught  so  far  as  regards  the  earth,  the  lower  animals, 
and  probably  man  as  to  his  body;    that  there  are  many  good 
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grounds  for  believing  that  Evolution  is  true  in  these  respects; 
and  lastly,  that  the  reasons  urged  against  it  are  of  little  or  no 
weight.        ■■■■:■'■■    R.  =:•..„  ■:\;;;v/::...,r^,.,,:r\j^/';....':i::,;.,.,:, -:,..,;,•  ,;.:-■::':.-.. 

I  would  say  in  conclusion,  that  while  the  doctrine  of  Evolution 
in  itself,  as  before  stated,  is  not  and  cannot  be  either  Christian  or 
anti-Christian,  religious  or  irreligious,  theistic  or  atheistic,  yet 
viewing  the  history  of  our  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  and  of  the 
whole  universe,  as  it  is  unfolded  by  its  help,  and  then  going  out- 
side of  it  and  recognising  that  it  is  God's  plan  of  creation,  in- 
stead of  being  tempted  to  put  away  thoughts  of  him,  as  I  contem- 
plate this  wondrous  series  of  events,  caused  and  controlled  by  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  I  am  led  with  pro- 
founder  reverence  and  admiration  to  give  glory  and  honor  to  him 
that  sits  on  the  throne,  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever;  and  with 
fuller  heart  and  a  truer  appreciation  of  what  it  is  to  create,  to 
join  in  saying.  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory  and 
honor  and  power;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy 
pleasure  they  are  and  were  created. 

James  Woodrow. 
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The  works  on  mental  science  most  current  treat  almost  ex- 
clusively of  the  intelligence,  or  cognitive  faculties  of  the  soul. 
Locke's  great  treatise  dispatches  the  subject  in  his  chapter  on 
Power,  and  that  in  the  most  superficial  and  unsatisfactory  man- 
ner. Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Noah  Porter  close  their 
books  without  teaching  us  anything  at  all  about  the  feelings  of 
the  soul,  except  the  mere  intimation  given  in  their  preliminary 
divisions  of  the  subject,  that  human  souls  have  such  functions. 
Kant,  in  his  Critic  of  the  Practical  Reason,  speaks  of  the  motives 
of  human  activity,  thus  recognising  the  emotive  functions  of  the 
soul,  and  making  some  profound  remarks.  But  the  main  object  of 
the  treatise  being  to  discuss  the  ethical  judgment  and  sentiment, 
as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  rational,  responsible  agents,  it 
really  presents  no  systematic  discussion  of  the  feelings  as  a  whole. 
To  us  the  most  striking  trait  of  this  work  of  the  great  philoso- 
pher is  the  following :  he  alone,  of  all  the  psychologists,  recog- 
nises and  establishes  "the  propensity  to  evil"  in  human  nature 
on  pure  grounds  of  psychology  as  distinguished  from  theology,  as 
one  of  the  constitutive  traits  of  human  character ;  just  as  other 
psychologists  recognise  and  prove  the  natural  love  of  happiness, 
of  power,  or  of  applause.  Of  this,  more  in  the  end.  Dr.  Thos. 
Brown  devotes  q,n  adequate  portion  of  his  eloquent  lectures  to 
the  feelings,  for  which,  as  for  the  elevation  and  purity  of  his 
views,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  analyses,  he  deserves  much  admi- 
ration. But  his  distribution  of  the  subject  is  not  logical,  and  he 
leaves  much  to  be  done  for  the  perfecting  of  this  branch  of  the 
science. 

Dr.  McCosh  seems  to  have  been  moved  by  this  belief  to  the 
undertaking  of  this,  his  latest  work.  Dr.  Brown  had  distributed 
the  feelings  into  three  classes.     1.  Our  "immediate  emotions;" 
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sucli  as  wonder,  beauty,  the  ludicrous,  love,  hate,  pride,  humility, 
sympathy.  2.  Our  "retrospective  emotions  ;"  as  regret,  anger, 
gratitude,  gladness,  remorse.  3.  Our  "prospective  emotions;"  as 
desires,  fear,  and  hope.  The  basis  of  this  classification  is  the 
way  in  which  feelings  are  related  to  their  objects  in  time.  The 
first  class  he  then  subdivides  into  feelings  involving  moral  quality, 
as  love,  hate,  sympathy ;  and  those  involving  no  moral  quality, 
as  wonder,  beauty,  the  ludicrous.  Dr.  McCosh  has  evidently 
had  this  distribution  in  his  eye,  and  in  attempting  to  improve  it, 
he  only  changes  it  into  one  still  more  inconsequential.  His  plan 
is  to  distribute  the  feelings  into  :  I.  "Affections  towards  animate 
objects,"  the  subdivisions  of  which  are,  (a)  retrospective,  [h)  im- 
mediate, and  (c)  prospective,  affections  towards  animate  objects. 

II.  "Affections  towards  inanimate  objects,"  the  aesthetic  namely. 

III.  "Continuing  and  complex  affections."     This  list  suggests 
easily  many  fatal  objections.     The  divisions  do  not  divide.     Are 
not  all  feelings,  in  their  very  nature,  more  or  less  "continuing"  ? 
The  same  affection  is  in  some  spirits  more  persistent  than  in 
some  other  more  fickle  ones:     No  affection  is,  like  volitions  and 
like  many   sense   perceptions,    momentary.      Again,    love     is 
classed  in  the  III.  division,  for  instance.     But  love  is  as  simple 
as  any  of  the  affections,  and  certainly  it  is  one  which  can  only  be 
directed     towards    an    animate   object.       Again,    have    we   no 
aesthetic  feelings  towards  animate  objects?      Do  we  never  see 
beauty  in  a  squirrel,  a  fine  horse,  a  graceful  child  ?     Must  the 
object  necessarily  be  dead,  like  a  star  or  a  mountain,  in  order  to 
awaken  the  aesthetic  sentiment  ?      And  if  the  division  into  pros- 
pective, immediate,  and  retrospective  is  worth  anything,  does  it 
not  also  extend  to  the  II.  and  III.  classes  ?      Once  more,  the 
complex  affections  we  must  unquestionably  find  very  numerous, 
even  as  various  combinations  of  a  few  letters  make  a  multitude  of 
different  syllables.      The  list  should  be  very  long,  whereas  Dr. 
McCosh's  is  very  short,  and  must,   therefore,  omit  a  very  large 
number  of  complex  feelings.     And  surely,  in  a  philosophic  clas- 
sification, the  complex    emotions  should  be  treated   under  the 
heads  of  the  simple  and  elemental  ones  which  form  them  by  com- 
bination.    What  chemist  would  treat,  in  a  separate  book,  sulphur 
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as  a  simple  substance,   and  then  in  another  the  sulphates  and 
sulphides? 

Or,  if  we  return  to  Dr.  Brown's  less  objectionable  distribu- 
tion, we  may  well  inquire  whether  the  relations  of  feelings  to 
their  objects  in  time  gives  us  any  accurate  or  useful  ground  of 
division.  In  one  sense  all  our  feelings  have  a  posterior  relation, 
in  time,  to  the  cognition  of  their  objects;  for  such  cogjiition  is 
the  condition  precedent  of  the  rise  of  the  emotion.  For  instance, 
when  Dr.  Brown  makes  wonder  an  immediate  emotion,  and  anger  a 
retrospective  one,  we  must  ask  :  Did  not  the  cognition  which 
excited  the  wonder  precede  that  feeling  just  as  truly  as  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  injury  preceded  the  resulting  emotion  of  anger  ?  We 
may  admit  that  desire,  hope,  fear,  do  look  forward  to  future  good  or 
evil  in  the  sense  in  which  wonder  and  resentment  do  not.  , 

But  if  we  grant  that  the  relation  in  time  of  the  feelings  to 
their  objects  gives  a  thorough  ground  of  division,  the  equally 
grave  objection  is,  that  this  division  would  be  fruitless.  The 
discriminative  trait  selected  is  one  which  has  little  importance, 
and  leads  to  no  scientific  results.  It  is  as  though  one  should 
classify  fruits  by  their  color^  when  one  class  would  be  of  "red 
fruits,"  including  strawberries,  some  cherries,  currants,  grapes, 
and  apples  (and  excluding  others  of  the  same  species),  with 
pomegranates.  What  light  would  botany  ever  receive  from  such 
a  classification  and  treatment  ? 

So  it  was  erroneous  for  Dr.  Brown  to  divide  -feelings  into  those 
qualified  by  moral  trait  and  those  having  no  moral  trait.  Strictly 
no  feelings  are  ethical  in  quality,  except  the  emotions  of  con- 
science, approbation,  and  reprehension.  But  in  the  popular  sense 
any  feeling  may  become  moral,  or  immoral,  according  as  it  is  con- 
ditioned and  limited.  The  aesthetic  feelings,  the  bodily  appetites, 
the  resentments,  the  desires,  the  loves  and  hatreds,  may  be  virtu- 
ous, or  vicious,  or  indifferent,  according  to  their  objects  and  limi- 
tations. If  there  are  some  objects  of  feeling  such  that  the  emo- 
tions cannot  be  directed  to  them  without  having  some  ethical 
quality,  good  or  bad — which  is  admitted — this  is  far  short  of 
giving  us  a  ground  of  general  discrimination.  A  profitable  clas- 
fication  must  be  obtained  in  far  other  ways  than  these. 
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Before  dealing  with  this  task,  let  iis  resume  the  question  as  to 
the  importance  of  this  discussion  of  the  feelings  in  philosophy. 

Our  rational  consciousness  reveals  to  us  a  multitude  of  acts  of 
intelligence,  sensitive,  intuitive,  suggestive,  or  illative,  which  all 
have  this  in  common,  that  their  results  are  cognitions.  The 
same  consciousness  reveals  to  the  slightest  glance  that  there  is  a 
class  of  functions  in  the  human  spirit  very  distinct  from  cogni- 
tions: the  Feelings.  The  best  description  of  these,  and  of  their 
wide  difference  from  cognitions,  is  that  which  we  read  in  con- 
sciousness itself  Our  admiration,  disgust,  desire,  necessarily 
wait  on  our  ideas  of  their  objects;  and  yet  differ  as  consciously 
from  the  acts  of  intellection  which  arouse  them  as  the  warmth  of 
the  solar  ray,  felt  in  our  nerves  of  touch,  differs  from  its  lumin- 
ous power,  felt  by  the  optic  nerves.  Feeling  is  the  Tempera- 
ture of  Thought. 

Although  so  many  of  the  books  direct  our  attention  exclusive- 
ly to  the  powers  of  intellect,  the  feelings  are  far  from  being  the 
least  important  or  least  noble  functions  of  the  soul.  These  writers 
seem  to  think  that  the  whole  glory  of  the  mind  is  in  its  discrimi- 
nations of  thought;  that  here  alone  they  can  display  a  glittering 
acumen.  But  this  quality  is  no  less  necessary  to  the  correct 
analysis  of  the  feelings  than  of  the  logical  processes  of  mind.  If 
any  eminency  is  to  be  assumed  for  either  department,  we  should 
incline  to  claim  it  for  the  feelings,  as  the  more  noble  and  essen- 
tial functions  of  the  soul,  rather  than  the  cognitions.     For, 

1st.  The  conative  feelings  constitute  the  energetic  and  opera- 
tive part  of  every  motive  to  action.  Hence,  these  are,  in  scien- 
tific view,  more  important  than  the  cognitions  which  occasion 
them.  Essentially,  feelings  are  man's  motive  power.  Intellect 
is  the  cold  and  latent  magnetism  which  directs  the  ship's  com- 
pass, and  furnishes  the  guide  of  its  motion,  should  it  be  able  to 
move.  Feeling  is  that  elastic  energy  which  throbs  within  the 
machinery,  and  gives  propulsion  to  its  wheels.  Without  it,  the 
ship,  in  spite  of  the  needle  pointing  with  its  subtile  intelligence  to 
the  pole,  rots  in  the  calm  before  it  makes  a  voyage  anywhither. 

2d.  The  morality  of  our  volitions  depends  upon  that  of  their 
subjective  motives;    and  these  derive  their  moral  complexion 
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wholly  from  the  feelings  which  combine  in  them ;  for  this  is  the 
active,  and  therefoi'e  the  ethical,  element.  It  is  chiefly  the  feel- 
ings which  qualify  the  motives,  as  praise-  or  blame-worthy. 
Hence,  again :  a  great  and  noble  emotion  is  a  higher  function  of 
the  soul  than  any  mere  vigor  of  cognition.  "The  serpent  was 
more  subtile  than  any  beast  of  the  field;"  and  none  the  less  the 
reptile,  the  most  ignoble  of  his  class  of  animals.  "Magnanimity" 
is  made  up  chiefly  of  the  grand  affections,  and  not  of  keen 
thoughts.  Disinterested  love  is  nobler  than  talent.  Generous 
self-sacrifice  is  grander  than  acute  invention ;  the  heroic  will  is  ,1 
more  admirable  than  the  shrewd  intellect.  Hence,  again :  our 
moral  discrimination,  our  analyses  of  our  own  motives,  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  ascertainment  of  the  real  elements  of  feeling 
which  combine  in  them.  We  shall  strikingly  confirm  this  by  the 
instances  to  be  cited  hereafter,  in  which  we  shall  find  the  moral 
problem:  Was  the  act  right?  or,  in  other  words,  Was  the  emo- 
tional part  of  the  motive  right  ?  will  turn  solely  upon  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  feeling  which  entered  into  the  motive.  Indeed,  the 
intelligent  moral  government  of  the  heart  will  be  found  to  turn 
on  such  analysis  of  the  feelings,  tracing  them  to  their  real  ultimate 
principles.  The  maxim,  "Know  thyself,"  resolves  chiefly  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  which  mingle  within  us.  It  is,  then, 
chiefly  the  psychology  of  the  feelings  which  is  the  moral  guide 
of  life. 

3d.  The  vigor  of  the  functions  of  cognition  itself  depends,  in 
every  man,  more  on  the  force  of  the  incentive  energising  the 
faculty,  than  on  the  native  strength  or  clearness  of  the  intellect. 
Many  a  man  whose  mental  vision  was  by  nature  like  that  of  the 
eagle,  has  been  practically  of  inert  and  useless  mind  :  the  lumin- 
ous ray  of  his  spirit  was  dimmed,  and  at  last  quenched  by  the 
fogs  of  indolence  or  fickleness.  There  was  not  will  enough  to 
direct  the  mental  attention  steadily  to  any  valuable  problem. 
But  in  the  man  of  persistent  and  powerful  feeling,  the  desire  has 
so  cleared  and  stimulated  the  vision  that  it  has  grown  in  clear- 
ness until  it  has  pierced  the  third  heavens  of  truth.  It  is  chiefly 
the  feelings  which  make  the  man. 

If  we  examine  a  lexicon,  we    find  names  of  feelings  in  almost 
VOL.  XXXV.,  NO.  3 — 3. 
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countless  numbers.  In  a  single  subdivision  we  see  ^'pleasure," 
"gladness,"  "content,"  "delight,"  "rapture,"  "cheerful- 
ness," "a  merry  heart,"  and  many  others.  In  another  we  hear  of 


CI'  >  > 


"expectation,"  "wish,"  "hope,"  "desire,"  "craving,"  "lust," 
"concupiscence,"  "coveting,"  "longing."  In  another  of  "uneasi- 
ness," "apprehension,"  "alarm,"  "fear,"  "panic,"  "terror."  But 
the  faculties  of  cognition  seem  to  be  few,  and  easily  separated. 
Hence,  perhaps,  some  infer  that  there  can  be  no  complete  psy- 
chology of  the  feelings ;  that  this  department  of  the  soul's  func- 
tions must  remain  an  ever-shifting  cloud-world,  whose  laws  are 
too  numerous  and  too  fickle  to  be  comprehended.  But  it  is 
hoped  that  this  mutable  maze  will  be  found  like  the  kaleidoscope, 
all  of  whose  diversified  wonders  are  accounted  for  by  two  plane 
mirrors  and  a  few  colored  beads.  True  science  can  bring  order 
out  of  this  confusion.  And  the  most  valuable  ethical  and  theo- 
logical results  will  be:  that  right  emotions  will  be  distinguished 
from  the  wrong;  and  we  shall  ascertain  the  line  which  separates 
the  normal  aflfections  from  the  unlawful. 

One  simplification  of  the  subject  is  at  once  effected  by  noticing 
that  they  may  be  the  same  in  nature  and  dijfer  in  degree.  So  that 
many  of  the  names  of  emotions  do  but  express  the  same  feeling  in 
different  grades  of  energy.  Thus:  "concern,"  "apprehension," 
"fear,"  "terror,"  are  but  four  degrees  of  the  same  feeling,  as 
calmer  or  more  intense.  What  else  is  expressed  by  the  terms 
"content,"  "cheerfulness,"  "joy,"  "rapture,"  "transport"? 
The  word  "passion"  is  often  used  colloquially,  and  even  defined 
in  some  books,  as  meaning  the  emotion  in  an  intense  degree. 
They  tell  us,  for  instance,  that  "love"  has  become  "a  passion" 
when  it  has  risen  to  an  uncontrollable  agitation,  absorbing  the 
whole  soul,  overpowering  the  self-control,  making  the  pulse  to 
bound  and  the  face  to  glow.  Thus  they  would  call  "displeasure" 
a  feeling,  but  rage  a  "passion."  And  they  have  even  sepjirated 
off  chapters  upon  the  discussion  of  "the  passions."  But  if  the 
intense  feelings  are  the  same,  except  in  degree,  with  their  calmer 
movements,  this  is  just  as  sensible  as  though  the  chemist  who 
promised  to  treat  scientifically  of  "water,"  should  discuss  sepa- 
rately water  in  a  teacup  and  a  tub;  or,  after  announcing  "calo- 
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ric"  as  his  subject,  should  devote  one  chapter  to  heat  in  a  tea- 
kettle, and  a  different  one  to  heat  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine. 
This  abuse  of  the  word  "passion"  has  another  mischief :  it  utterly 
obscures  the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  in  doing  so  helps  to  be- 
cloud another  division  of  the  feelings,  which  is,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  most  fundamental  of  all.  JPassio  is  from  patior,  "I  suffer," 
"I  endure."  Passions  should  mean  those  feelings  with  which  I 
am  passively  impressed.  The  English  Liturgy  uses  the  word 
classically  and  correctly  when  it  teaches  the  worshipper  to  sup- 
plicate Christ  "by  his  most  holy  cross  and  passion"  (by  his  suf- 
ferings ;  the  feelings  of  pain,  bodily  and  spiritual,  which  he  was 
made  passively  to  endure);  and  our  Confession  uses  it  aright 
when  it  declares  God  "without  parts  and  passions;"  an  Infinite 
Monad,  essentially  and  boundlessly  active,  but  incapable  of  befftg^ 
made  to  suffer  or  to  experience  any  function  of  passivity. 

This  plain  and  obvious  view  of  feelings,  the  same  in  element 
but  different  in  degree,  explains  another  very  frequent  fallacy. 
The  feelings,  in  their  calmer  grades,  are  mistaken  for  the  ration- 
al functions  of  judgment,  which  they  attend.  Thus,  the  man 
whose  motive  is  caution,  or  apprehension,  is  described  as  acting 
rationally ;  while  he  who  is  actuated  by  terror  is  said  to  act  with 
"blind  passion."  But  what  is  "terror"  except  a  higher  degree 
of  the  very  same  element  of  feeling,  "fear,"  which  appears  in 
"apprehension"?  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word  "passion," 
an  emotional  function  of  passivity,  if  terror  is  "a  passion,"  so 
is  "apprehension."  Extensive  delusion  also  exists  in  the  idea 
Avhich  finds  expression  in  the  first  word  of  the  popular  phrase, 
^''blind  passion."  It  is  supposed  that  vehement  emotion  usually 
obfuscates  the  intellect.  So  it  sometimes  does,  doubtless.  And-^ 
perhaps  far  more  often  it  clarifies  the  intellect.  Every  faculty 
performs  its  functions  more  accurately  when  it  is  vigorously  ener- 
gised. Feeling  is  the  temperature  of  thought.  Is  the  solar  beam 
in  July  less  luminous  than  on  some  pale  wintry  day,  because 
charged  with  so  much  more  heat  ?  Facts  confirm  this  the  true 
philosophy.  Lawyers  assure  us  that  they  get  their  most  perspica- 
cious views  of  the  merits  of  their  cases  from  the  minds  of  their 
clients    who  are  "piping  hot"  with  indignation  and  zeal.     The 
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great  orator,  when  in  the  very  "torrent  and  tempest  of  his  pas- 
sion,'* enjoys  flashes  of  intellectual  vision  so  clear  and  penetrat- 
ing, that  he  sees  by  them  in  a  moment  logical  relations  which  a 
day's  calm  study  might  not  have  revealed  to  him.  Stonewall 
Jackson  modestly  stated,  that  the  moments  when  he  had  been 
conscious  of  the  best  use  of  his  intellect  were  in  the  crisis  of  a 
great  battle,  with  the  shells  hurtling  over  him.  To  our  appre- 
hension it  appears  fully  as  probable  that  the  dull  and  dim  grade 
of  an  emotion  will  mislead  the  reason,  as  the  vehement  grade ; 
especially  in  view  of  the  fallacy  which  calls  the  calmer  grade  a 
rational  judgment.  The  gentle  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  will  be 
more  likely  to  invade  the  peaceful  sheepfold  of  the  intellect  suc- 
cessfully than  the  raging  wolf  in  the  confessed  wolf's  skin. 

These  fallacies  also  greatly  obscure  our  apprehensions  of  the 
functions  and  value  of  the  feelings  in  the  conduct  of  the  spirit. 
We  must  learn  to  separate  from  our  conception  of  the  essence  of 
the  feelings,  that  supposed  trait  of  pungency  or  agitation.  This 
necessarily  characterises  only  the  more  intense  degrees  of  the 
feelings.  The  mental  state  may  be  true  feeling,  and  yet  calm  and 
even.  Again  we  define  feeling  as  "the  temperature  of  thought." 
Now,  the  temperature  of  a  beam  of  light  may  vary  in  incensity, 
from  the  faint  warmth  of  the  wintry  sunlight  to  the  burning 
heat  of  the  midsummer  beam  condensed  by  a  lens.  Yet  in  both 
rays  it  is  caloric,  not  mere  light.  Heat  is  usually  thought  of  by 
the  unlearned  as  imbuing  only  fiery  or  molten  masses.  Yet 
science  teaches  us  that  there  is  a  smaller  degree  of  caloric  even 
in  a  block  of  ice,  for  it  can  so  radiate  from  that  ice  as  to  affect  a 
thermometer.  These  facts  are  only  used  to  illustrate  the  proposi- 
tion so  often  overlooked,  that  there  may  be  an  element  of  feel- 
ing in  even  the  calmest  processes  of  soul,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
cases  of  itself  raises  a  probability  of  the  truth.  But  it  can  be 
demonstrated,  and  that  by  the  following  plain  and  short  view. 
There  can  be  no  subjective  motive  without  some  feeling.  But, 
without  subjective  motive,  there  can  be  no  action  of  volition. 
Every  rational  volition  is  from  a  subjective  motive  to  an  object, 
which  is  the  inducement,  or  objective  end  of  the  action.  But  in 
order  for  any  object  to  be  an  inducement  to  rational  volition,  it 
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must  present  itself  to  the  mind  in  the  double  aspect  of  the  desira- 
ble and  the  real.  For  instance,  if  one  says :  "  Come  with  us  to 
the  hill  and  dig  laboriously,  and  you  shall  bear  home  on  your 
shoulders  a  heavy  load  of  rubbish ;"  no  one  responds.  The 
object  is  real,  but  totally  undesirable.  Again  one  says  :  "Run, 
and  overtake  the  foot  of  yonder  moving  rainbow  arch  !  and  under 
it  you  shall  find  a  bag  of  gold."  Not  a  soul  moves  a  step.  Why 
not  ?  The  object  named,  gold,  is  desirable,  but  the  understanding 
knows  it  is  unreal.  Again,  one  says  :  "Come  with  us  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Georgia,  and  in  the  known  auriferous  veins  of  that  region 
we  will  dig  gold."  The  man  desirous  of  wealth  will  now  move. 
The  objective,  or  proposed  inducement,  stands  to  the  mind  in  the 
double  category  of  the  desirable  and  the  real.  But  of  course  if 
this  object  becomes  inducement  to  the  soul,  there  must  be  an  an- 
swering correspondency  between  it  and  the  soul ;  the  subjective  ac- 
tions of  the  soul  going  out  towards  it  must  also  be  double,  includ- 
ing both  a  judgment  and  a  desire.  Thus  psychology  confirms  the 
verdict  of  common  sense  and  consciousness.  Every  motive  to 
action  must  involve  a  desire.  But  desire  is  feeling.  Hence  in 
the  states  of  soul  leading  to  the  calmest  intelligent  action,  there 
must  be  some  feeling. 

We  learn  thus,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  feeling  is  inter- 
mittent in  the  soul's  functions,  while  cognition  is  supposed  to  be 
constant.  It  is  as  true  that  the  wakino;  soul  is  never  without  feel- 
ings  (in  at  least  some  calmer  manifestations)  as  that  it  is  never  with- 
out thoughts.  One  phase  of  feeling  goes,  but  another  takes  its 
place  in  perpetual  succession;  it  is  only  the  intensity  of  feeling 
that  ebbs  and  flows.  Indeed,  were  all  feeling  really  to  desert  a 
human  soul,  that  soul  would  be  as  truly  frozen  for  the  time  into 
fatuity  as  though  it  were  struck  idiotic.  Suppose  a  man  walk- 
ing along  the  street  under  the  impulse  of  some  purpose,  wholly 
deserted  by  feeling — he  would  not  t*ake  another  step  !  For  thought 
is  not  purpose,  unless  it  also  involves  desire.  With  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  desire,  purpose  would  be  annihilated,  and  the  purpose- 
less soul  would  pause  as  certainly  as  though  it  had  become  fatu- 
ous. Let  the  eager  racer,  who  is  about  to  bound  towards  the  goal, 
see  that  the  gold  crown  upon  the  goal,  which  was  his  incentive, 
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has  turned  to  a  clod.  He  stops.  Why  shouhl  he  run  ?  No  feel- 
ing, no  action.  If  a  man  totally  lost  all  feeling,  what  would  there 
be  left  to  energise  his  attention  so  as  to  direct  it  voluntarily  to 
any  given  subject  of  thought  ?  Nothing.  The  processes  of 
thought  would  remain  as  aimless  and  vacillating  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  magnetic  needle  whose  polarity  is  interrupted.  Con- 
scious thought  might  die  away  out  of  the  soul  after  the  death  of 
feeling.  Certainly  there  Avould  be  an  end  of  all  connected 
thought.  For  the  act  by  which  the  soul  directs  its  attention  is  a 
volition,  and  without  feeling  there  is  no  volition. 

The  next  step  towards  simplifying  the  multifarious  forms  of 
feeling  should  be,  to  search  for  those  elements  which  are  simple, 
original,  and  characteristic  of  human  nature  as  such.  This 
search  must  result  in  a  correct  classification  ;  and  only  by  such 
a  result  can  its  completeness  be  verified.     And,  ' 

I.  At  the  forefront  of  all  proper  classification  of  feelings  must 
stand  ever  the  distinction  between  those  which  have  an  external 
cause,  and  in  which  the  soul  is  passive — acted  on,  instead  of  act- 
ing— and  those  which  have  a  subjective  source  in  the  soul's  own 
spontaneity  and  dispositions,  and  which  act  outwardly  towards 
their  objects.  Had  not  the  popular  usage  so  totally  spoiled  and 
perverted  the  classical  meaning  of  the  word  passions,  this  would 
give  us  exactly  the  term  we  need  for  the  former  class.  The 
word  would  express  states  of  feeling  in  which  the  soul  is  subject, 
and  not  agent,  where  the  capacity  for  the  feeling  is  a  "  passive 
power,"  or  mere  susceptibility  lodged  in  the  native  constitution, 
and  not  a  subjective  activity.  But  as  the  persistency  of  the  erro- 
neous usage  would  cause  us  continually  to  be  misunderstood,  we 
surrender  the  word.  Let  us  agree  to  call  these  feelings  functions 
of  serisibility,  or  sensibilities. 

The  opposite  class  of  feelings,  where  the  power  in  exercise  is 
a  subjective  and  active  power,  and  the  function  of  emotion  has  a 
subjective  cause,  we  will  call  appetencies.  But  we  must  remind 
the  reader  that  these  inward  activities  may  pronounce  themselves 
for  or  against  an  object.  They  may  take  the  form  of  desires  or 
aversions;  they  may  reach  after  or  repel  the  objectives.  And 
the  one  class  of  feelings  will  be  converse  to  the  other.     We  de- 
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sire,  then,  when  we  speak  of  ''appetencies,"  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  either  desires  or  aversions,   either  of  these  outgoings  of 

subjective  spontaneity.  .  --^,,y>r  \  ,(v:-ri^-:i^'. 

It  will  soon  be  made  to  appear  how  all-important  this  division 
is.  Yet  mjiny  neglect  it.  Dr.  Porter,  dividing  the  powers  of 
the  soul,  mentions  them  as  three  ^powers  of  "Intellect,  of  Sensi- 
bility, of  Will."  So  Gregory,  and  many  other  moralists.  Locke, 
in  the  brief  discussion  of  the  feelings  referred  to,  insists,  indeed, 
upon  distinguishing  between  the  desires  and  the  will;  but  de- 
clares that  all  desire  is  determined  by  an  "uneasiness,"  which  he 
evidently  regards  as  a  passive  sensibility.  Kant,  however,  with 
his  usual  accuracy,  divides  feeling  from  desire.  Sir  Wm.  Hamil- 
ton, in  his  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  announces  and  defends  the 
correct  distinction,  making  four  classes  of  powers  in  the  soul :  1. 
Of  Intellect,  or  cognition.  2.  Of  Sensibility.  8.  Of  "Conation," 
including  [a)  appetencies,  and  [b)  volition.  He  claims,  with  a 
rather  hasty  self-importance,  that  he  was  the  first  to  see  and  an- 
nounce the  true  distinction.  Had  he  been  as  familiar  with  the 
Calvinistic  divinity  (even  of  his  own  country)  as  with  the  heathen 
Peripatetics,  he  would  have  seen  that  many  of  them  had  virtually 
taught  the  correct  division  generations  before  him.  For,  in  their 
habitual  distribution  into  ^'' understanding^  affections^  and  will,'' 
they  include,  virtually,  under  the  term  Avill,  not  only  the  function 
of  naked  volition,  but  also  all  those  of  subjective  conation. 
When,  for  instance,  the  Calvinist  speaks  of  the  "corruption  of  the 
will,''  he  means  rather  theconative  movements  preceding  volitior^^ 
than  the  mere  power  of  volition  itself.  This  distribution  really 
meant  to  say,  then,  that  the  goul  has  three  classes  of  powers  :  1. 
The  intellective.  2.  The  susceptibilities  (passive  powers).  3. 
The  conative,  or  active,  divided  into  {a)  the  appetencies,  and  {b) 
volitions.  So  that  they  really  set  forth  the  all-important  distinc- 
tion between  the  sensibilities  and  the  appetencies. 

It  is  true  that  the  two  opposite  forms  of  feeling  often,  nay, 
usually,  concur ;  both  are  usually  present  together.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  impressions  on  the  sensibility  are  the  occasions 
(not  causes)  of  the  rise  of  appetencies,  or  subjective  desires  and 
aversions.  But  none  the  less  is  the  distinction  just  and  funda- 
mental.    For,  \ 
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First.  Consciousness  requires  it.  In  the  rise  and  continuance 
of  a  sensibility,  I  am  conscious  that,  so  far,  I  am  only  subject, 
and  not  agent;  passive,  and  only  impressed  from  without.  I  call 
into  exercise  no  more  spontaneity  or  self-hood  as  to  experiencing 
or  not  experiencing  the  sensibility  than  the  man  unwittingly  as- 
saulted from  the  rear  with  a  bludgeon  has,  as  to  the  pain  result- 
ing from  its  stroke.  And  consequently,  I  feel  no  more  responsible. 
But  when  I  begin  to  harbor  an  appetency,  though  it  be  not  yet 
matured  into  volition,  I  am  conscious  of  self-action.  I  know  that 
this  action  of  soul  is  an  expression  of  my  own  spontaneity.  This 
appetency  is  the  Ego  tending  outwardly  to  its  objective.  It-j 
presence  is  as  truly  an  expression  of  my  free  preference  as  is  a 
volition.  I  feel  thus  only  because  I  incline.,  or  have  the  disposi- 
tion, to  feel  thus.  Whereas  before,  my  sensibility  was  uttered 
in  the  passive  verb,  my  appetency  is  uttered  in  the  active  trans- 
itive verb.  Let  the  reader  consider  any  actual  instance.  Sup- 
pose it  to  be  that  of  the  man  causelessly  assaulted  with  the  blud- 
geon. The  first  consequence  of  the  blow,  which  is  reported  in 
the  man's  spirit,  is  the  grief  or  distress  answering  immediately  to 
the  physical  aflfection  of  the  bruised  nerves.  In  this  the  soul  is 
as  involuntary  and  passive  as  a  stone  in  falling.  Next  thereafter 
may  arise  in  the  spirit  of  the  injured  man  the  warm  appetency 
or  desire  to  retaliate  the  pain — active  resentment.  Or,  this  may 
not  arise.  If  the  sufferer  is  choleric,  it  may  arise;  if  he  is  meek, 
or  if  the  blow  came  from  one  he  loves,  it  may  not  arise,  but  in  its 
place  will  come  a  tender  grief  and  a  generous  desire  to  render 
good  for  the  smiter's  evil.  If  the  desire  to  strike  back  arises,  its 
occasion  will  be  found  in  the  passive  sensibility  of  grief  or  dis- 
tress inflicted  on  the  spirit  by  the  blow ;  but  the  cause  of  the 
resentful  appetency,  or  of  the  tender  forgiveness,  must  be  sought 
in  the  subjective  feelings  of  the  man  struck.  Let  another  in- 
stance be  found  in  the  complex  feeling  called  the  "appetite"  of 
hunger.  This  includes,  first,  an  involuntary  sensibility,  the  un- 
easiness of  want;  and  next,  a  voluntary  desire,  reaching  forth  to 
the  food  set  before  the  eyes.  But  let  us  suppose  that,  at  this 
moment,  one  informs  hira,  "This  food  contains  arsenic."  The 
appetency  instantly   subsides,   although  the  uneasiness  of  want 
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continues.  A  third  instance  may  be  found  in  the  feeling  of  won- 
der. This,  in  its  first  movement,  is  a  passive  sensibility,  excited 
by  a  novel  object.  It  is,  however,  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
active  appetency  of  "curiosity,"  or  the  desire  to  know. 

Second.  This  distinction  is  essential  to  explaining  our  con- 
scious free  agency,  consistently  with  the  certainty  of  volitions. 
The  true  doctrine  here  is  undoubtedly  the  Augustinian:  that 
motives  regularly  cause  volitions.  But  now,  if  we  confound 
passive  sensibilities  with  spontaneous  appetencies,  and  call  the 
former  "motives,"  that  doctrine  becomes  inconsistent  with  our 
conscious  free  agency.  If  my  impulse  to  strike  back  at  my  as- 
sailant is  a  passive  sensibility,  it  is  caused  by  his  blow,  as  truly 
as  the  bodily  pain.  In  the  producing  of  that  pain  I  had  no  more 
agency  than  the  stone  has  in  droffping  when  its  support  is  re- 
moved. If  that  impulse  was  cause  of^the  volition  to  strike  back, 
then  the  whole  series,  feelings  and  act,  was  determined  for  me  by 
a  causal  necessity,  without  my  consent,  by  the  assailant  when  he 
struck  me.  I  was  no  free  agent,  but  a  sentient  puppet.  The 
last  movement,  the  act  of  retaliation,  was  determined  by  the 
other's  blow,  as  really  as  the  movement  of  the  hindmost  link  in 
a  chain,  whose  foremost  link  is  drawn  forward  by  another  hand. 
But  if  we  make  the  proper  distinction  between  sensibility  and 
appetency,  if  we  perceive  aright  the  objective  source  of  the  one, 
and  the  subjective  source  and  true  spontaneity  of  the  other,  we 
are  able  to  refute  that  fatal  inference.  It  is  this  truth  which  dis- 
solves the  whole  fallacies,  both  of  the  materialistic  fatalist  and  the 
advocate  of  the  contingency  of  the  will.  Grant  with  Hobbes, 
Condillac,  and  the  Mills,  that  appetency  is  but  ''transformed  sen- 
sation," or  transformed  sensibility,  and  every  act  of  man  is  phys- 
icallv  necessitated,  like  the  movements  of  the  successive  links  of 
the  chain.  But  the  Pelagian,  seeing  whither  this  fatal  argument 
leads,  sought  to  break  it  by  denying  that  motives  do  cause  voli- 
tions. He  exclaimed:  The  feelings  do  not  causatively  determine 
the  will,  but  the  will  is  self-determined,  and  essentially  in  equili- 
brio,  and  always  competent  to  emit  the  volition  which  is  contrary 
to  the  strongest  motives.  Only  thus  can  you  save  man's  true 
free  agency.     But  the  Pelagian  is  here  contradicted  by  conscious- 
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ness,  by  theology,  by  the  absolute  divine  prescience  of  volitions, 
by  experience,  and  by  a  thousand  absurd  consequences  of  his  de- 
nial. Motives  do  determine  volitions.  But  what  are  motives? 
This  vital  question  cannot  be  answered  without  the  just  distinc- 
tion between  sensibilities  and  appetencies.  Passive  sensibilities 
never  are  niotives — at  least  to  responsible  rational  volitions — but 
only  non-efficient  occasions  of  those  subjective  appetencies  which 
are  the  determining  motives.  And  man  is  free  in  his  volitions  be- 
cause he  is  spontaneous  in  those  motives  which  determine  them; 
not  because  there  is  any  such  monstrosity  in  his  spiritual  action 
as  this  function  conformed  to  no  law,  even  of  his  own  subjective 
reason  or  disposition,  and  regulated  by  no  rule,  even  of  his  own 
subjective  constitution.  ,Thus  the  errors  of  the  two  extremes  are 
resolved  •a.t  once,  and  the  consistency  of  the  true  moderate  doc- 
trine reconciled  with  our  conscious  free  agency. 

II.  The  next  fundamental  point  is,  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
under  which  feelings  arise  in  the  soul.  One  condition  is  obvi- 
ously the  presence,  in  thought  at  least,  of  some  idea  or  judgment 
as  object  of  the  feeling.  lie  who  feels  must  have  something  to 
feel  about.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  it  is  some  cognition,  some 
idea  or  conclusion  presented  either  by  sense,  memory,  associa- 
tion, imagination,  or  reason,  which  furnishes  that  object  before 
the  soul.  It  is  an  injury  which  excites  resentment;  in  order  that 
it  may  do  so,  the  injury  must  be  either  seen,  felt,  or  thought. 
The  object  of  parental  love  is  the  child.  This  affection  can  only 
imbue  the  mother's  spirit  consciously  as  the  child  is  present  either 
before  her  eyes  or  her  thought.  Hence  the  maxim,  that  the  soul 
only  feels  as  the  mind  sees.     Cognition  is  in  order  to  feeling. 

The  other  condition  is,  if  possible,  more  important,  though  not 
so  obvious.  In  order  to  feeling,  there  must  be  in  the  soul  a  given 
a  priori  disposition  or  habitus  as  to  the  object.  And  this  is  true 
both  of  the  sensibilities  and  the  appetencies.  As  the  rise  of 
bodily  pain  from  a  blow  or  stab  is  conditioned  on  the  previous 
presence  in  the  flesh  of  living  nerve- tissue,  so  the  previous  pres- 
ence in  the  soul  of  a  given  susceptibility  is  the  condition  pre- 
requisite to  the  excitement  of  a  given  sensibility  by  its  object. 
The  blow  did  not  put  the  nerve-fibres  into  the  flesh ;  it  found  them 
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there.  So,  the  presence  of  the  object  in  thought  does  not  create 
the  susceptibility  or  sentiency  of  soul,  but  finds  it  there.  The 
parallel  fact  is  true  of  the  appetencies.  Unless  the  soul  is  nat- 
urally and  previously  qualified  by  a  given  disposition,  or  tenden- 
cy of  inclination  for  or  against  the  given  object,  seen  in  cogni- 
tion, this  could  not  be  the  object  of  appetency  or  aversion.  The 
racer  would  ^not,  and  could  not,  emit  desire  for  the  clod  set  up- 
on the  goal;  he  could  and  would  for  the  gold  crown.  Now,  did 
the  clod  and  the  metal,  or  either  of  them,  propagate  this  difference 
in  the  man's  desire?  That  is  absurd;  they  are  dead,  inert  mat- 
ter; objects  of  desire  or  aversion,  not  agents.  It  was  the  native, 
subjective  disposition  of  the  racer's  soul  which  determined  the 
desire  towards  the  golden  crown,  and  away  from  the  clod,  when 
the  two  objects  were  presented  in  cognition.     This  is  plain. 

But  from  this  it  follows  that  if  a  given  disposition  is  native  to 
the  soul,  no  object  naturally  indifferent  or  alien  ta  that  disposi- 
tion can  have  any  agency  whatever  to  reverse  it.  This  must  fol- 
low by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  which  proves  that,  if  the  horse 
pulls  the  cart,  it  cannot  be  the  cart  which  pulls  the  horse.  What 
is  it  that  has  decided  whether  a  given  object  shall  or  shall  not  be 
an  inducement  to  this  soul  ?  It  is  that  soul's  disposition  which 
has  decided  it,  and  decided  it  a  priori.  Then,  an  object  which 
the  soul's  disposition  has  already  decided  to  be  alien  or  indiffer- 
ent cannot  influence  that  disposition  backwards.  The  effect  can- 
not reverse  its  own  cause.  If,  then,  we  have  ascertained  a  native 
disposition  of  souls,  we  have  gotten  an  ultimate  fact,  behind 
which  analysis  can  go  no  farther ;  a  fact  which  is  regulative  (not 
compulsory)  of  human  spontaneity,  and  through  the  spontaneous 
appetencies,  of  the  will.  Let  an  instance  be  taken  from  the  class 
of  feelings  called  appetites.  We  ask  the  child :  Is  this  drug  sweet 
or  nauseous?  If  on  experiment  the  native  taste  pronounce  it 
nauseous,  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  Of  course,  the  child  may 
still  be  forced  by  manual  violence  to  swallow  it.  The  child  may 
even  elect  freely  to  swallow^  it;  may  even  beg  eagerly  to  be  al- 
lowed to  swallow  it,  if  it  sees  that  the  evil  drug  is  the  only 
choice  except  a  more  evil  sickness  or  death.  But  that  child  will 
not  freely  eat  that  drug  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  it,  nor  will  its 
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natural  repugnance  be  in  the  least  changed,  but  rather  confirmed, 
by  having  the  drug  forced  upon  it.  Let  an  instance  also  be 
taken  from  the  spiritual  dispositions.  Is  the  human  soul  so  con- 
stituted as  to  find  an  intuitive  pleasure  in  the  applause  of  its 
fellows,  and  pain  in  their  contempt  ?  If  experiment  uniformly 
reveals  this,  what  would  or  could  be  the  result  of  this  appeal : 
"Come,  my  friend,  and  embark  yourself  in  this  laborious  train  of 
efforts.  They  cannot  possibly  procure  for  you  any  good  or  ad- 
vantage, except  that  of  being  despised  by  all  your  fellow-men. 
Come,  undergo  these  toils,  solely  to  win  that  contempt."  Every 
one  knows  that  the  appeal  must  totally  fail,  unless  the  man  were  a 
lunatic ;  and  all  except  lunatics  would  think  us  lunatics  for  at- 
tempting to  make  it.  Now,  the  hearer  is,  in  this  refusal,  per- 
fectly free,  and  yet  his  free  refusal  is  absolutely  certain.  Why  ? 
The  a  priori  constitutive  law  of  disposition  has  settled  the  mat- 
ter: that  being  well  abused  cannot  be,  per  se,  an  inducement  to 
a  human  soul;  the  native  disposition  is  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
opposite — in  applause. 

III.  From  this  simple  view  it  results  that  the  feelings,  both 
sensibilities  and  appetencies,  will  present  themselves  in  pairs. 
We  shall  meet  with  a  given  feeling  and  its  reverse.  The  second 
essential  condition  of  feelings,  as  we  saw,  was  the  previous  ex- 
istence of  a  native  disposition.  Now,  the  disposition  which  has 
decided  a  given  object  to  be  an  inducement,  will  of  course  regard 
the  opposite  object  as  one  of  repulsion.  The  taste  which  has 
elected  the  sweet  will  ipso  facto  repel  the  nauseous  as  evil.  Or, 
the  disposition  which  recognises  the  approbation  of  fellows  as  the 
good,  will  ipso  facto  reject  the  obloquy  of  mankind  as  per  se  an 
evil,  however  one  may  endorse  it  for  the  sake  of  some  other 
higher  good.  The  pair  of  results  in  each  case  does  not  disclose 
two  dispositions,  but  only  one,  acting  according  to  its  own  nature 
oppositely  towards  the  two  opposite  objects.  In  the  compass  it  is 
the  same  molecular  energy  which  causes  the  upper  end  of  the 
needle  to  turn  towards  the  north  pole,  and  to  turn  aAvay  from  the 
south.  It  is  so  of  the  soul's  native  condition  of  spiritual  elec- 
tricity: the  one  disposition  discloses  two  opposite  actions,  either 
of  sensibility  or   of  appetency ;  the  soul  is  affected,  in  virtue  of 
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one  disposition,  with  two  sensibilities,  or  two  appetencies,  plea* 
sure  or  pain,  desire  or  aversion,  towards  the  pair  of  opposite  ob- 
jects. Eminently  is  this  true  of  the  moral  emotion :  approba- 
tion of  the  virtuous  and  reprehension  of  the  wicked,  are  the  dual 
expression  of  the  one,  single  right  disposition  of  conscience. 

Thus  all  the  feelings  may  be  'shown  to  go  in  pairs,  as  Pleasure 
and  Pain,  Wonder  and  Ennui,  Sublimity  and  Disgust,  Beauty  and 
Ugliness,  Love  and  Hatred,  Gratitude  and  Resentment,  Benefi- 
cence and  Malice,  Fear  and  Bravery,  Pride  and  Humility,  Ap- 
probation and  Reprehension,  Self-satisfaction  and  Shame.  And 
the  whole  list  of  Desires,  whether  for  continued  existence,  power, 
money,  fame,  ease,  has  its  counterpart  list  of  Aversions,  for  death, 
weakness,  poverty,  reproach,  sickness.  Thus  our  analysis  is  at 
once  simplified,  and  the  number  of  cases  to  be  reduced  is 
diminished  by  one-half.  ' 

IV.  This  seems  the  suitable  place  to  refute  two  kindred  (or 
we  may  say,  virtually  identical)  theories,  which  boast  of  a  still 
greater  simplification,  and  have  infused  boundless  fallacies  into  the 
science  of  ethics.  These  writers  say  :  Give  us  two  feelings  onl}^ 
the  sensibilities  to  pleasure  and  pain,  and  we  have  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  account  for  the  multiplicity  of  human  emo- 
tions. An  object  happens  by  chance  to  affect  us  a  few  times  with 
pain  or  pleasure.  We  remember  the  effect  of  its  presence.  This 
memory  of  the  experienced  pain  or  pleasure  is  supposed  to  be 
sufficient  to  generate  subsequent  aversion  or  desire  towards  that 
object.  Desire,  then,  is  only  rational  self-calculation,  proposing 
to  itself  to  seek  the  same  means  in  order  to  repeat  the  feeling  of 
pleasure. 

Hartley  had  applied  his  favorite  doctrine  of  association  for 
virtually  the  same  purpose.  The  Mills,  father  and  son,  and  even 
the  witty  Sidney  Smith,  heartily  adopted  the  scheme.  The  "as- 
sociational  philosophers,"  dazzled  by  the  power  association  evi- 
dently has  over  our  ideas,  and  the  wonders  which  this  faculty 
works  in  suggestion  and  imagination,  were  led  to  suppose  that 
they  could  account  for  all  the  higher  functions  of  the  reason  by 
association ;  without  postulating  for  the  mind  any  of  those  a 
priori  cognitions  and  judgments,  which  were  so  obnoxious  to  this 
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empirical  school.     They  thought  they  could  account  for  memory 
as  a  mere  result  of   associated   ideas.     Our  most  fundamental 
judgments  of  relation  were  to  be  explained  as  a  sort  of  trick  the 
mind  got  into  by  seeing  two  ideas  associated  in  a  certain  way,  of 
supposing  them  necessarily  related  that  way.     Our  belief  in  the 
tie  of  cause  and  effect,  they  said,*  was  nothing  but  a  habit  of  ex- 
pecting a  consequent  to  follow  a  given  antecedent,  simply  because 
they  had  been  so  often  associated  so.     What  wonder  that  these 
men  thought  they  could  also  account  for  all  the  marvels  of  emo- 
tion with  the  two  simple  elements  of  experienced  pain  and  plea- 
sure, and  their  magician  association  ?     Thus  :  Experienced  pain 
has  been    associated  with  a  given   object  a  number  of   times. 
Afterward  the  sight  of  the  object,  by  the  law  of  association,  sug- 
gests those  former  pains,  and  this  is  the  genesis  of  the  emotion  of 
fear.     Other  objects  caused  pleasure.     By  the  same  power  of  as- 
sociation their  presence  suggested  that  former  pleasure,  and  that 
gave   birth  to  desire.     Or  if  the  rational  faculty  joined  to  the 
association  a  probable  expectation  of  attainment,  that  was  hope. 
The  sight  of  the  kind  mother,  by  the  associative  tie,  suggests  to 
the  boy  or  girl   the  many  personal  pleasures  of  which  she  had 
been  the  source,  from  the  first   remembered  draught  of  nourish- 
ment out  of  her  generous  breasts  to   the  last  ministration  of 
relief  or  enjoyment ;  and  that   string   of  associations  constitutes 
filial  love  and  gratitude.     We  see  a  person  suffering  ;  the  associa- 
tion which  the  spectacle  revives  of  our  former  suffering,  gives  us 
a  gentle  pain,  and  that  is  sympathy ! 

Now,  in  refuting  this  notable  scheme,  it  need  not  be  denied 
that  our  feelings  do  fall  within  the  wonderful  tie  of  association, 
nor  that  this  faculty  has  a  potent  influence  in  combining  and 
modifying  the  emotions.  But  elements  must  exist  before  they 
can  combine ;  and  the  associative  faculty,  whose  whole  power  is 
to  procure  the  reproduction  of  ideas  or  feelings  before  connected, 
has  no  power  to  generate.  The  chief  plausibility  of  this  scheme 
is  derived  from  its  success  in  accounting  iov  fear.,  as  only  remem- 
bered pain  associated  with  its  cause.  But  when  we  take  another 
step  in  their  process  the  plausibility  vanishes.  If  their  plan  is 
correct,  should  we  not  account  for  all  our  aversions  precisely  as 
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•yve  account  for  our  fears  ?  But  then  aversion  and  fear  should  be 
the  same,  but  they  are  often  widely  distinguished. 

But  the  hiore  thorough  and  obvious  refutation  is  to  remark, 
that  the  Avhole  trick  of  this  analysis  is  in  assuming  that  there  is 
one  pain  and  one  pleasure  only.  But  pains  and  pleasures  are 
many  and  diverse.  Some  are  animal,  some  spiritual.  Is  tlie 
pain  of  a  stripe  from  the  rod  quivering  in  the  animal  nerves  of 
the  gross  and  selfish  child  the  same  with  the  pain  of  conscience 
awakened  in  the  spirit  of  the  ingenuous  boy  by  the  tears  of  the 
mother,  who,  while  she  disapproves,  is  too  loving  to  strike?  Can 
the  one  pain  be  analysed  into  the  other  by  any  jugglery  of  the 
associations?  No.  This  Ilartleian  scheme  thus  begs  the  ques- 
tion at  the  outset,  by  confounding,  under  the  names  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  functions  of  feeling  widely  distinct  and  equally  original. 

The  fact  substantiated  under  our  II.  head  equally  refutes  it. 
As  soon  as  we  ask  the  question,  Can  any  object  whatsoever 
occasion  in  man's  spirit  any  feeling  whatsoever?  the  negative 
which  common  sense  at  once  pronounces  to  that  simple  inquiry, 
gives  us  the  material  of  this  argument.  Did  the  clod  occasion  the 
same  joy  and  desire  in  the  racer's  mind  as  the  golden  crown? 
May  a  heap  of  rubbish  be  possibly  the  object  of  an  aesthetic  plea- 
sure as  the  rainbow  may  be  ?  Can  a  human  spirit  be  pleased  at  be- 
ing talked  about  abusively,  as  well  as  by  being  talked  of  approving- 
ly ?  Of  course  not.  But  why  not  ?  The  answer  is  as  simple  as  fun- 
damental :  that  there  must  exist,  in  the  sensitive  spirit,  a  capacity 
or  specific  disposition,  establishing  a  relevancy  of  the  soul  to  the 
specific  class  of  objects.  And  that  disposition  must  exist  as  a 
subjective  law  of  the  soul  previous  and  in  order  to  the  result,  the 
rise  of  the  different  feeling.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say  that 
the  rivulet  generated  the  spring,  as  to  assert  that  the  feeling  im- 
planted the  disposition  and  capacity,  whose  pre-existence  is  in 
order  to  the  rise  of  the  feeling.  Hartley  has  missed  then  and 
totally  overlooked  the  main  fact  in  the  problem.  Since  pains  and 
pleasures  are  many,  and  are  naturally  distinct,  it  is  vain  to  talk 
of  a  plan  by  which  one  pain  and  one  pleasure  may  generate  many 
other  coordinate  and  equally  original  pains  and  pleasures. 

Association,  least  of  all,   can  work   this  effect.     For  the  very 
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nature  of  this  mental  process  is  to  connect  ideas  and  feelings  by 
some  tie  of  pro-existence  together  in  the  mind — resemblance, 
contrast,  causation,  or  logical  relation — so  that  the  one  idea  shall 
reproduce  the  other.  Tliat  is  all.  But  mere  reproduction  does 
not  transmute.  The  suggested  idea  merely  arises  such  as  it  Avas 
Avhen  cognised  before,  save  as  it  is  now  thought  in  some  new  con- 
nexion. Hence,  all  these  theories  which  seek  to  make  associa- 
tion the  generator  of  different  mental  states  from  those  first  asso- 
ciated, are  worthless.  Let  us  test  in  this  way,  for  instance,  the 
genesis  of  filial  love  and  gratitude  from  the  child's  associations  of 
experienced  natural  pleasures  with  the  kind  mother's  person. 
Those  pleasures,  when  experienced,  were  personal  and  selfish ! 
But  the  very  essence  of  filial  love  is,  to  be  disinterested.  How 
could  the  mere  circumstance  that  these  pleasures  are  revived  by 
suggestion  in  association  with  the  mother's  image,  work  all  that 
mighty  change  into  an  aff*ection  of  the  opposite  class  !  Again, 
how  do  we  get,  from  such  a  source,  an  ethical  affection  for  the 
mother,  including  the  judgment  and  sentiment  of  right,  merit, 
desert,  and  obligation  ?  Why  should  these  remembered  personal 
pleasures  generate  a  love  different  from  that  felt  for  the  kindly 
cow,  which  relieved  the  child's  hunger  more  constantly  than  the 
mother's  bosom  ;  or  for  the  jolly  toy  which  gave  him  as  many  gay 
rnonients  as  the  mother's  caresses  ?  There  are  loves,  again,  which 
go  out  towards  objects  which  are  sources  of  our  griefs  and  not 
our  joys :  the  mother's  love  for  her  new-born  infant,  which,  up 
to  that  moment  when  she  enshrines  it  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  had 
made  its  existence  as  a  foetus  known  to  her  only  in  the  pains  of 
gestation  and  the  agonies  of  parturition  ;  the  parent's  love  attach- 
ing to  a  child  whose  faults  and  cruelties  only  pierce  the  loving 
heart  with  sorrows. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  parallel  process  with  the  sup- 
posed generation  of  sympathy  from  our  own  remembered  pains 
and  of  the  other  aff'ections.  The  argument  is  so  similar  as  not 
to  need  repetition. 

The  other  branch  of  the  theory  which  accounts  for  appetency 
as  the  deliberate  self-calculation  arguing  from  pleasures  before 
experienced  to  the  repetition  of  their  means,  receives  a  more  easy 
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and  popular  answer.  How  was  the  soul  carried  to  the  appeten- 
cy of  that  object  the  first  time  it  sought  it  ?  Not  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  object,  for  there  has  been 
no  experience  as  yet,  this  being  the  first  experiment.  Here  the 
theory  breaks  down  hopelessly.  Now,  when  the  soul  sought  the 
object  of  its  appetency  the  first  time,  the  impulse  to  do  so  could 
not  have  been  calculated,  but  it  must  have  been  immediate  and 
instinctive.  But  this  first  instance  of  appetency  is  of  the  same 
class  of  mental  affections  with  all  the  subsequent  instances  of  the 
same  appetency.  In  the  subsequent  ones,  then,  this  immediate 
and  instinctive  desire  cannot  be  absent,  which  was  the  sole  ele- 
ment in  the  first  and  most  characteristic  instance.  It  is  not  meant 
to  deny  that  rational  calculation,  founding  on  remembered  expe- 
riences of  advantage,  does  afterwards  mingle  with  and  reinforce 
instinctive  desire ;  all  that  is  argued  is,  that  it  cannot  first  gener- 
ate it,  any  more  than  a  child  can  procreate  its  own  parent.  Let 
us  suppose  that  a  physiologist  was  asked:  What  causes  the  new- 
born infiint  to  imbibe  its  natural  nourishment  ?  and  that  he  were 
to  reply:  "The  cause  is  its  experience  of  the  sweetness  of  the 
mother's  milk."  The  folly  of  the  answer  would  be  transparent. 
How  did  the  infant  know  it  was  sweet  before  it  had  tasted  it? 
By  similar  reasoning  it  appears,  that,  as  this  infant  seeks  the 
mother's  breast  under  the  guidance  of  an  original  and  inborn 
animal  instinct,  so  all  the  soul's  elemental  appetencies  are  spirit- 
ual instincts.  This  truth  reflects  new  honor  upon  the  wisdom  of 
Him  who  fashioned  human  spirits,  when  we  come  to  perceive  the 
"final  causes"  of  the  original  feelings.  The  designs  whixjh  the 
Maker  pursues  in  them  are  so  profound  that  we  learn  man  "is 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  not  only  as  to  his  anatomy,  but 
as  to  the  frame- work  of  his  feelings. 

V.  We  advance  now  to  the  true  classification  of  the  elemental 
feelings.  We  have  already  found  them  fundamentally  separated 
by  a  dual  division  into  sensibilities  and  appetencies,  the  former 
passive,  and  produced  by  an  external  cause,  the  latter  active  and 
springing  from  a  subjective  source.  Then,  in  view  of  another 
principle  of  division,  we  found  them  all  falling  into  pairs:  sensi- 
bilities, pleasurable  or  painful;  and  appetencies,  either  of  desire 
VOL.  XXXV.,  NO.  3 — 4. 
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or  aversion ;  and  each  pair  the  expression,  not  of  two,  but  of  one 
original  disposition  of  soul  yielding  the  contrary  feelings  in  re- 
sponse to  opposite  objects.  Still  another  basis  of  a  dichotomy 
was  found,  by  remembering  that  man  is  corporeal  and  spiritual, 
and  has  accordingly  animal  sensibilities  and  mental.  The  pas- 
sive sensations  experienced  in  the  animal  susceptibility  are  im- 
pressions on  the  bodily  senses ;  the  corresponding  appetencies  are 
known  by  the  name  ^'appetites."  In  popular  language,  these  are 
usually  limited  to  the  appetitive  part  of  thirst,  hunger,  and  the 
sexual  sensibility.  But  it  would  be  curious  and  interesting  to 
inquire  whether  each  of  the  appetencies  occasioned  by  the  sensa- 
tion impressed  on  the  other  animal  senses  is  not  equally  entitled 
to  be  called  an  "appetite."  Why  may  we  not  say- that  the  peas- 
ant whose  back  itches  has  an  appetite  to  scratch  as  properly  as 
we  say  that  when  thirsty  he  has  an  appetite  to  drink  ?  When 
the  eye  is  wearied  by  confinement  in  darkness,  may  we  not  say 
that  it  has  an  "appetite"  for  the  light?  When  the  musician's 
ear  is  wearied  by  silence,  why  should  we  not  speak  of  him  as  hav- 
ing an  "appetite"  for  harmony  ?  But  waiving  this  question,  we 
only  add,  that  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  sensuous  aesthetic — 
we  shall  meet  the  mental  aesthetic  feelings  farther  on — and  the 
desires  and  aversions  occasioned  by  them,  also  belong  to  this  di- 
vision of  feelings. 

There  remain,  then,  to  discuss  the  mental  feelings  of  the  two 
classes:  the  sensibilities  and  appetencies  which  inhabit  the  ration- 
al spirit  properly,  as  distinguished  from  the  animal  nature,  to 
which  the  senses  contribute  nothing  except  the  remoter  ministe- 
rial service  of  channels  for  the  cognitions  which  occasion  the 
spiritual  feelings.  Let  this  be  more  clearly  viewed  in  an  instance. 
The  virtuous  man  is  informed  of  the  utterance  of  a  base  lie.  The 
feelinf;  which  we  take  into  account  here  is,  the  ethical  loathino; 
he  feels  for  the  fxlsehood.  Now,  it  may  be  asked,  had  not  this 
virtuous  man  employed  his  acoustic  sense,  would  his  mind  have 
known  that  the  foul  sin  of  lying  had  occurred  ?  No ;  the  bodily 
acoustic  sense  has  been  the  channel  of  the  cognition.  But  the 
evil  quality  which  occasions  his  mental  abhorrence  does  not  all 
reside  in  the  sounds  through   which,  by  the  ministry  of  the  ear, 
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his  mind  cognised  the  evil  lie.  It  is  not  that  these  sounds  were 
grating  or  unmelodious,  or  the  words  unrhetorical.  The  vice  is 
in  the  thoughts  uttered  by  the  liar ;  and  the  moral  feeling  is 
spiritual,  and  not  sensuous. 

Looking,  then,  only  to  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  excluding 
bodily  sensations  and  appetites,  we  venture  to  suggest,  as  an  im- 
perfect and  tentative  arrangement,  the  following  classification. 
The  first  column  contains  the  objects,  on  the  presence  of  which 
in  cognition  feeling  is  conditioned.  These  objects,  as  explained, 
fall  into  pairs.  The  second  column  contains  the  corresponding 
sensibilities;  and  the  third  the  corresponding  appetencies,  also 
appearing  in  pairs  of  opposites.  But  each  pair  of  pairs  reveals 
only  one  subjective  disposition  or  capacity  of  feeling  in  the  soul. 
So  that  the  whole  variety  of  feelings  is  reduced  to  nine  principles. 

These  nine  elements  of  disposition,  susceptibility,  and  conation, 
of  course  combine  in  various  ways,  producing  many  forms  of 
complex  feeling.  Of  these  a  few  have  been  indicated  in  the  table. 
The  moral  emotion  may  combine  in  many  of  these,  as  with  in- 
stinctive resentment,  love,  sympathy,  and  modify  the  products. 
So  the  sensuous-  aifections  may  combine  with  others,  as  love, 
selfishness,  sympathy,  and  ambition,  or  avarice,  producing  the 
most  energetic  results,  of  which  some  are  criminal  and  some 
legitimate. 

The  eight  traits  of  disposition,  with  their  resulting  capacities 
for  sensibility  and  conation,  are  implanted  by  our  Maker  in  our 
souls.  The  ninth  disposition  was  introduced  by  the  fall.  We 
may  safely  conclude  that,  had  a  given  capacity  no  legitimate  and 
innocent  scope  for  its  exercise,  a  wise  and  holy  God  would  never 
have  implanted  it  in  the  man  made  in  his  image.  Hence,  while 
the  perversions  of  these  feelings,  produced  by  the  combination  of 
the  ninth,  native  depravity,  are  all  mischievous  and  criminal,  there 
must  be  exercises  of  the  other  eight  which  are  lawful.  There  is 
a  legitimate  wonder,  curiosity,  mirth,  admiration,  desire  of  power, 
delight  in  a  good  name.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  ''be  angry 
and  sin  not."  There  is  a  desire  for  one's  own  welfare,  which  is 
not  sinful  self-love  (or  the  craving  for  unrighteous  advantage  and 
good).  There  is  a  generous  emulation,  which  is  sympathy  with 
our  fellow's  manifested  energy. 
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Let  us  pause  here  to  remark  in  this  instance  upon  the  impor- 
tant light  thrown  by  a  just  analysis  and  classification  of  the  feel- 
ings upon  their  moral  quality.  The  emotion  of  emulation  has 
been  by  some  nioralists  applauded,  and  by  others  condemned. 
Some  teachers  and  rulers  appeal  freely  to  it  as  a  wholesome 
stimulus  to  effort.  Others  deprecate  all  use  of  the  principle,  as 
depraving  to  the  morals.     Now,  if  we  conceive  no  emulation, 
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save  that  which  is  the  outcome  of  envy,  the  latter  are  right. 
For  envy  can  only  be  criminal  and  malignant.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  selfishness,  pride,  and  hatred,  as  quickened  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  rival's  superiority.  The  appetency  of  will  which  at- 
tends it  is. not  the  laudable  desire  to  advance  one's  self,  but  the 
mean  craving  to  depress  and  degrade  the  rival.  The  envious 
man  does  not  wish  himself  better,  but  his  competitor  w^orse. 
Were  all  emulation  but  a  phase  of  this  vile  emotion,  it  must  al- 
ways be  wrong.  But  is  there  not  a  totally  different  phase? 
Every  thoughtful  man  knows  that  the  great  law  of  sympathy  ex- 
tends to  other  affections  besides  sorrow.  We  sympathise  with 
our  fellow's  joy,  with  his  hope,  with  his  courage,  with  his  fear, 
with  his  resentment,  with  his  mirth,  just  as  we  do  with  his  grief. 
The  philosophic  meaning  of  iradoq  is  not  sorrow  merely,  but  feel- 
ing, all  feeling  ;  and  avju-rrdOeia  is  the  social  infection  of  the  one 
with  all  the  forms  of  his  neighbor's  Tradrffiara.  Now,  love  of  ac- 
tion, energy,  is  a  feeling^  and  a  legitimate  and  noble  one.  Why 
may  not  the  ingenuous  spirit,  witnessing  the  flame  of  this  ani- 
mating emotion,  instinctively  sympathise  with  it,  just  as  he  would 
with  his  neighbor's  sorrow,  or  terror,  or  gladness?  Doubtless 
this  disinterested  sympathy  is  felt.  There  is,  then,  an  emulation 
which  is  sympathy  with  another  s  energy.  It  is  from  wholly  an- 
other element  of  emotion  than  envy.  It  is  not  malignant,  but 
just  and  generous.  It  does  not  crave  to  drag  its  honorable  com- 
petitor down,  but  rightfully  to  raise  itself  up.  And  thus  the 
Scriptures  are  justified  and  reconciled  with  themselves,  which -in 
one  place  rank  "emulation  "  among  the  evil  fruits  of  the  "flesh ;" 
and  in  another  enjoin  us  to  "provoke  one  another  to  good  works." 

The  consistency  of  the  classification  proposed  above  must  be 
left  mainly  to  speak  for  itself.  The  reader's  own  reflections  will 
pursue  the  hints  which  it  presents  him.  This  article  is  already 
approaching  the  limits  of  allowable  length,  and  room  can  be 
claimed  only  for  two  other  points. 

One  of  these  is  the  evident  prevalence  of  "final  cause" 
throughout  the  structure  of  the  emotions.  Every  one  has  been 
fashioned  with  design.  The  skill  with  which  they  are  all 
fashioned  to  educe  their  results  bespeaks  the  Creator's  wisdom 
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and  benevolence  just  as  clearly  as  the  structure  of  the  human 
eye.  What  was  the  end  designed  in  imbuing  the  mind  with  the 
sensibility  of  wonder  and  its  corresponding  appetency  of  curi- 
osity ?  To  stimulate  man  to  learn  and  to  make  his  newly  ac- 
quired khowledge  sweet  to  him.  Why  was  the  law  of  sympathy 
established  ?  To  provide  a  spontaneous  and  ready  succor  for  the 
distressed ;  to  connect  men  in  social  ties,  and  to  enable  them  to 
double  their  joys  and  divide  their  sorrows  by  sharing  them. 
What  is  the  "final  cause"  of  instinctive  resentment  ?  To  ener- 
gise the  innocent,  weak  man  against  aggression,  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent his  giving  additional  impetus  to  the  unjust  assailant 
through  timidity  and  sloth.  But  we  must  forbear  this  attrac- 
tive line  of  thought. 

Psychologists,  in  explaining  the  dispositions  and  classifying 
the  native  feelings  of  the  soul,  almost  uniformly  overlook  the  one 
we  have  placed  in  the  ninth  rank,  native  depravity.  But  we  hold 
that  the  same  sort  of  inquiry  and  reasoning  from  facts,  which 
leads  them  to  hold  that  the  love  of  applause  is  a  native  trait  of 
man's  heart,  should  cause  them  to  count  depravity  equally  among 
man's  constitutive  dispositions.  Why  this  grave  and  most  incon- 
sistent omission  ?  Has  the  pride  of  reason  blinded  them  ?  Kant 
is  the  only  great  writer,  not  teaching  from  the  theological  point 
of  view,  who  has  stated  the  psychological  truth  as  to  this  trait, 
and  therein  he  shows  his  acuteness  and  honesty  at  once.  This 
original  depravity  he  defines  as  a  subjective  "propensity"  {fvo- 
joensio)  prompting  the  soul  to  adopt  something  else  than  duty,  as 
sensual  good,  selfishness,  advantage,  for  the  prevalent  rule  of  vol- 
untary actions.  But  notwithstanding  this  deplorable  election, 
these  lower  motives  may  prompt  the  man  to  many  actions  form- 
ally right,  as  business  honesty,  domestic  kindness ;  so  that  the 
man's  conduct  may  be  to  a  large  degree  moral.  Yet  the  man 
himself  is  fundamentally  immoral,  radically  depraved,  because  he 
has  deposed  from  his  soul  what  is  entitled  to  be  the  supreme  rule 
of  all  actions,  and  established  the  unrighteous  rule  of  self-will, 
so  that  every  one  of  his  acts  is  bad  in  motive,  at  least  by  defect. 
If  we  ask  what  subjective  cause  determines  the  original  propen- 
sity to  determine  the  will  to  this  life  of  disobedience,  we  raise  an 
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absurd  question.  For,  if  an  answer  could  be  found,  this  would 
only  raise  a  prior  question,  What  determined  that  antecedent 
determining  cause  of  propensity  ?  The  regressus  would  be  end- 
less. We  must  stop  then  with  the  inscrutable  but  indisputable 
fact,  original  evil  propensity.  It  is  the  end  for  us  of  all  possible 
analysis.  But  to  preclude  the  sinner  from  the  cavil,  *'  Then  my 
propensity,  being  native,  infringes  my  free  agency  by  a  physical 
necessity ;  so  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  volitions  that  re- 
sult," Kant  argues  acutely,  that  this  propensity  to  evil  is 
none  the  less  a  function  of  spontaneity,  because  it  is  original. 
For  it  is  as  truly  and  as  freely  elected  into  the  soul  by  its  free 
agency  as  is  any  specific  act  of  evil  freely  willed  by  the  sinner. 
Is  not  this  propensity  to  evil  as  truly,  as  freely,  as  thoroughly, 
the  souVs  preference  as  any  single  bad  act  it  ever  willed?  The 
propensity  reigns  in  the  soul  by  virtue  of  a  perpetual,  con- 
tinuing  act  of  spontaneity,  unrelated  to  time.  Each  specific  sin 
that  soul  commits  is  a  similar  act  of  spontaneity,  related  to  some 
particular  point  in  time.  Hence,  the  soul's  determinate  prefer- 
ence for  sin  is  both  certain  and  free,  and  therefore  responsible. 
The  evidence  by  which  Kant  proves  the  .existence  of  this  orignal 
depravity  is  very  plain  and  short.  All  men  sin,  both  in  the 
savage  and  civilised  states,  and  the  morals  of  nations  (which  have 
no  earthly  restrainer  over  them,  and  consequently  show  out  man's 
real  animus)  are  simply  those  of  outlaws  or  demons.  Interna- 
tional relations  are  frequently  those  of  active  robbery  and  mur- 
der, and  all  the  time  those  of  expectation  and  preparation  for 
robbery  and  murder. 

Kant's  description  of  that  mixture  of  good  and  evil  conduct 
which  natural  men  exhibit,  which  yet  coexists  with  radical  de- 
pravity of  will,  is  luminous  and  correct.  We  do  not  say  that  be- 
cause the  natural  man  is  radically  depraved,  he  is  therefore  as 
bad  as  man  can  be,  or  as  bad  as  he  may  become  in  future.  We 
do  not  condemn  his  social  virtues  as  all  hypocrisies.  Many  aifec- 
tions  in  this  man  are  still  normal  and  legitimate,  and  they  concur  in 
prompting  many  actions.  His  ethical  reason  in  those  judgments 
which  recognise  the  rightness  and  obligation  of  God's  holy  law 
is  not  essentially  corrupted,   and  cannot  be,  except  by  lunacy. 
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This  sacred  judgment  of  conscience  in  favor  of  the  right  has 
not  wholly  lost  its  force  in  this  man.  But  he  holds  God's  law 
persistently  dethroned  from  the  place  of  universal  supremacy  in 
his  soul,  to  which  it  is  entitled.  When  he  does  the  formally  right 
thing,  he  does  not  do  it  supremely  to  please  God.  When  the  law 
of  right  comes  into  clear  competition  with  the  law  of  self-will, 
the  man  always  gives  the  preference  to  his  own  disobedient  will. 
His  conduct  may  be  mixed — some  good,  some  bad — but  his  soul 
as  a  moral  monad,  incapable  of  an  ethical  neutrality,  is  deci- 
sively against  duty.     The  man  is  radically  depraved. 

In  proving  psychologically  that  the  disposition  to  evil  is  a  na- 
tive spring  of  feelings  and  volitions,  just  as  truly  as  the  love  of 
applause,  the  desire  of  happiness,  or  the  love  of  the  beautiful, 
it  is  not  necessary,  then,  to  assert  that  every  natural  man  desires 
to  break  every  rule  of  right.  All  Ave  have  to  prove  is,  that 
every  natural  man  is  fully  determined  to  commit  some  sins — 
such  as  his  other  propensities  do  not  restrain  him  from — and  to 
neglect  some  knoAvn  duties.  When  an  exact  naked  issue  is  made 
between  God's  holy  will  and  self-will,  the  latter  has  the  invaria- 
ble preference.     ' 

Our  first  evidence  is  an  appeal  to  consciousness.  Let  the  man 
who  is  in  the  state  of  nature  answer  honestly  the  question, 
whether  it  is  his  present  preference  and  (by  God's  grace)  purpose 
to  act  from  this  time  up  to  every  known  obligation,  especially 
those  due  to  God,  and  to  forsake  now  every  known  sin,  and  he 
must  say  no.  He  thinks  he  admires  virtue  as  a  whole  and  in  the 
future.  To  some  of  the  particular  parts  of  virtue  he  has,  at  this 
time,  an  inexorable  opposition.  Observation  shows  us  that  while 
some  men  are  far  less  wicked  than  others,  everv  natural  man 
transgresses  in  some  known  things  deliberately  and  repeatedly. 
The  only  man  of  whom  the  writer  ever  heard  who  asserted  his 
entire  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  sin  was  a  Col.  Higginson,  a 
Boston  Socinian,  who,  in  one  of  Joseph  Cook's  ''''symposia^'"  de-^ 
clared  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  slighted  a  monition  of  con- 
science. But  this  claim  to  a  perfect  natural  holiness  was  rather 
damaged  with  all  men  of  common  sense,  when  it  became  known 
that  in  the  Confederate  war  he  had  raised  and  commanded  a  regi- 
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ment  of  runaway- negroes  to  invade  his  fellow- citizens.  Thus  he 
ran  greedily  into  the  very  wickedness  which  his  political  gospel, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  had  charged  against  George 
III.  One  is  not  surprised  to  find  in  such  a  boaster  just  that 
blindness  of  heart  which  would  prevent  his  seeing  the  cruelty 
and  wickedness  of  arming  against  his  brethren  semi-savages  and 
slaves,  whose  allegiance  to  their  masters  was  solemnly  guaranteed 
by  the  very  Constitution  under  which  he  pretended  to  act ! 

Again,  if  we  trace  this  absolute  aversion  to  duty  back  in  each 
man's  history,  we  find  its  appearance  coincident  in  every  child  with 
the  earliest  development  of  reason  and  conscience.  When  first  the 
child's  mind  comes  to  know  duty  rationally,  he  knows  it  but  to 
hate  it,  at  least  in  some  of  its  forms.  All  sensible  persons  who 
rear  children  discover  that  their  sin  is  in  part  always  a  develop- 
ment from  within,  and  not  a  mere  habit  learned  from  imitation, 
or  propagated  by  bad  treatment  and  unwholesome  outward  influ- 
ences. So  true  is  this  that  the  average  child,  left  to  its  own  ex- 
pansion without  any  moral  nurture  or  restraint,  would  be  so  much 
worse  than  the  average  child  reared  under  a  faulty  and  evil 
discipline,  that  average  men  would  regard  him  as  a  monster.  We 
view  the  evil  of  the  nature  of  little  children  under  an  illusion. 
We  call  them  "little  innocent  babes."  Because  their  bodily  and 
mental  powers  of  executing  their  impulses  are  so  weak,  we  think 
of  them  as  harmless.  The  animal  beauty  of  their  bodies  seduces 
our  judgments.  But  let  this  picture  be  considered.  Let  us  take 
the  moral  traits  of  an  ordinary  infant,  his  petulance,  his  un- 
reasoning selfishness,  his  inordinate  self-will,  his  vengefulness, 
his  complete  indifference,  whenever  any  whim  of  his  own  is 
to  be  gratified,  to  the  convenience  or  fatigue  and  distress 
of  his  loving  mother  or  nurse,  his  entire  insubordination  to  all 
force  but  corporeal,  his  bondage  to  bodily  appetite,  his  uncalculat- 
ing  cruelty.  Suppose  him,  instead  of  appealing  to  your  pity  by 
his  helplessness,  embodying  precisely  these  qualities  in  the  frame 
of  a  robust  adult,  we  should  have  a  wretch  from  whom  his  own 
mother  would  flee  in  terror.  Does  one  say  that  these  dispositions, 
which  would  be  hateful  sins  in  an  adult,  are  no  sins  at  all  in  the 
infant,  because  he  has  as  yet  no  intelligence  to  know  they  are 
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wrong?  We  reply  with  this  question:  If  this  child  were  left 
absolutely  free  from  all  external  restraints,  when  his  intelligence 
came  to  him,  would  he  therefor  forsake  these  dispositions  ?  Ex- 
perience tells  us  he  would  not.  But  fortunat-ely  for  society, 
while  his  native  evil  is  at  its  greatest,  his  faculties  of  execution 
are  at  their  weakest.  Thereby  Providence  subjects  him  from  the 
outset  to  an  ever-present  apparatus  of  restraints  and  discipline 
which,  by  the  time  his  powers  of  mischief  are  grown,  have  curbed 
his  native  depravity  within  bounds  tolerable  to  society. 

Now,  how  can  the  existence  of  any  native  principle  of  feeling 
be  better  proved  than  by  the  fact  that  some  degrees  of  it  are 
found  in  every  man ;  that  it  appears  from  the  first  in  eachj  and 
that  it  develops  along  with  the  growth  of  his  faculties  ?  Is  there 
any  other  or  stronger  proof  by  which  psychologists  show  that  the 
aesthetic  sensibility,  sympathy,  resentment,  love,  are  native  to  man? 

One  more  fact  remains :  that  this  aversion  to  duty  and  love  of 
sinful  self-will  operates  with  determining  energy,  and  against  all 
possible  inducements.  This  dominancy  of  the  feeling  exhibits 
itself  especially,  in  many  cases,  in  resisting  and  conquering  in- 
ducements which,  rationally,  ought  to  be  irresistible.  For  in- 
stance, the  love  of  life  is  usually  supreme.  Here  is  a  man  who 
is  indulging  a  sensual  sin  to  the  injury  and  destruction  of  life  it- 
self He  is  clearly  forewarned;  but  he  does  not  stop.  In  an- 
other man  avarice,  in  another  inordinate  ambition,  is  his  dearest 
permanent  appetency.  The  one  has  Avealth,  the  other  fame  and 
power,  within  his  reach.  But  each  is  falling  under  the  power  of 
drunkenness,  which  is  known  to  be  destructive  to  fortune  and  to 
reputation.  But  this  fact  does  not  arrest  the  course  of  indulgence; 
the  able,  energetic  man  finally  sacrifices  his  own  dearer  desire  to 
the  low  and  sensual  vice.  Or  if  we  take  the  general  view  of  this 
matter,  it  can  be  made  clear  to  any  understanding  that,  on  the 
whole,  a  course  of  temperance,  prudence,  and  virtue  will  be  best 
for  every  man's  own  happiness.  In  the  final  outcome  any  and  every 
sin  must  subtract  from  man's  highest  good.  Indeed,  this  conclu- 
sion is  the  testimony  of  every  man's  conscience.  Let  men  be 
urged,  then,  to  make  this  true  self-interest  their  uniform  guide ; 
to  eschew  all  evil,  and  perform  all  duty.     In  each  man  the  appe- 
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tency  to  sin  will  assert  itself  still,  against  the  man's  own  highest 
interest  and  most  reasonable  self-love.  v        *  •  r^     f 

But  it  is  when  we  observe  man's  uniform  neglect  of  the  duties 
of  godliness  this  rebellion  of  sinful  self-will  becomes  most  marked. 
Here  the  inducements  to  repentance  are  literally  immense,  in- 
cluding all  the  worth  of  heaven  and  dreadfulness  of  hell.  When 
the  problem  is  urged,  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  the  judgment  of  every 
man's  understanding  is,  of  course,  absolutely  clear  against  the 
exchange.  Or,  if  the  sinner  pleads,  "I  do  not  decide  this  horri- 
ble exchange ;  I  only  postpone  the  right  decision  in  favor  of  God, 
and  my  soul,  and  heaven;"  when  we  show  him  the  unutterable 
rashness  of  this  delay,  and  show  that  he  is  staking  an  eternity  of 
blessedness,  on  a  very  perilous  chance,  against  a  worthless  bauble 
of  self-indulgence,  his  understanding  is  equally  clear  against  his 
own  proceeding.  But  none  the  less  does  he  proceed  in  the  paths 
of  ungodliness. 

Now,  in  mechanics  we  measure  a  force  by  the  resistance  it 
uniformly  overcomes.  And  so  it  is  correct  to  measure  the  ener- 
gy of  this  appetency  for  transgression  by  the  rational  and  moral 
obstacles  which  it  overcomes.  ■■■^.'-'-?r-"^^.-^v.-:^.^^--^r-v 

Here,  then,  is  a  fundamental  dislocation  in  man's  soul.  In 
his  appetencies,  man's  subjective  spontaneity  finds  its  expression. 
They  inspire  the  will ;  they  regulate  from  within  the  whole  free 
agency.  In  them  centres  man's  activity.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
conscience  claims  to  be  the  rightful  and  rational  ruler  of  man- 
kind. It  utters  its  commands  with  an  intuitive  authority ;  it  is  as 
impossible  for  one  to  doubt  whether  conscience,  duly  enlightened, 
is  entitled  to  be  obeyed;  as  to  doubt  his  own  existence  or  identity. 
We  have,  then,  this  situation  in  each  natural  soul :  the  supreme 
faculty  of  the  reason  at  war  with  the  fundamental  appetency  of 
the  free  agency.  And  this  fatal  collision  presents  itself  on  the 
most  important  of  all  the  soul's  concerns — duty ;  that  on  which 
the  soul's  destiny  consciously  turns.  There  has  been,  then,  a 
catastrophe  in  human  nature!  Just  as  clearly  as  "there  was  war 
in  heaven  when  Satan  and  his  angels  fought  with  Michael  and 
his  angels,"  there  is  a  strife  going  on  in  the  firmament  of  man's 
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spirit.  We  see  no  sucli  dislocation  in  the  natural  laws  of  either 
man,  or  animal,  or  inorganic  nature,  in  any  other  instance.  In 
man's  other  faculties  there  is  entire  consilience.  Perception, 
memory,  suggestion,  imagination,  reasoning,  all  work  together  in 
substantial  harmony.  The  laws  of  material  nature  concur.  Or 
else,  if  we  perceive  in  sentient  beings  any  disorder  similar  to  the 
one  we  have  displayed  in  man's  soul,  we  at  once  say,  "There  is 
disease."  Is  there  not,  then^  a  moral  disease  infecting  the  soul? 
It  cannot  be  disputed. 

When  and  how  was  this  disease  contracted  ?  How  can  it  be 
effectually  remedied  ?  To  these  momentous  questions,  philosophy 
has  no  answer.  If  we  attempt  to  solve  the  second  by  saying,  "Self- 
discipline  can  and  must  subdue  the  propensity  to  sin,"  philosophy 
herself  meets  us  with  this  fatal  difficulty:  Whence  is  the  ef- 
fectual motive  to  that  subjugation  of  the  ungodly  self-will  to  arise, 
within  man  himself?  The  dominant  appetency  has  already  pro- 
nounced, always  pronounces,  in  favor  of  self-will  and  against 
conscience  !  Kant  has  seen,  and  stated  with  transparent  clear- 
ness, this  insuperable  point.  The  soul  is  free  agent,  wherever  it 
is  responsible.  True.  Its  action  is  self-determined?  True.  But 
unless  the  soul  is  an  anomaly,  a  monstrosity  in  nature,  an  agent 
acting  by  no  law  whatever,  it  must  contain  some  regulative  law 
of  its  own  determinations.  If  we  violate  its  freedom  by  suppos- 
ing an  external  objective  law,  then,  at  least,  we  have  to  suppose 
a  subjective  law  regulative  of  its  actions.  What  can  that  subject- 
ive law  be  but  disposition — habitus  f  But  as  to  this  issue  of  an 
ungodly  self-will  against  duty,  we  find  there  the  regulative,  ulti- 
mate propension,  and  it  is  fundamentally/  against  this  subjuga- 
tion of  self-will.  This  decision  is  native.  Now,  how  can  nature 
reverse  nature  ?  How  can  the  first  cause  reverse  its  own  law  of 
effects  ?  Can  the  fountain  naturally  propel  its  own  stream  against 
its  own  level  ? 

The  remedy  for  this  spiritual  disease,  then,  must  begin,  if  it 
ever  begins  at  all,  in  a  supernatural  source.  So  saith  Scripture. 
John  i.  13;  iii.  5.  K.  L.  Dabney. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE   CHURCH    ONE,    THE    WORD  ONE,    AND   THE 
COVENANT  WITH  ABRAHAM  STANDS. 


The  Church  of  God  is  one.,  He  has  never  had  but  one  Church 
on  the  earth.  There  is  one  Head  of  the  Church  and  the  Church 
is  his  body.  One  head  with  two  bodies  would  be  monstrous. 
There  have  been  three  different  dispensations — the  Patriarchal, 
the  Jewish,  and  the  Christian — but  only  oiie  Church.  It  did  not 
begin  with  the  Apostles,  nor  with  Abraham,  but  at  the  Fall,  when 
Redemption's  work  commenced,  and  the  gospel  was  first  preached 
in  the  promise  about  the  seed  of  the  woman.  Many  sects,  many 
denominations  of  professed  Christians  exist,  but  in  so  far  as  they 
are  true  Churches  holding  the  Head,  they  all  constitute  but  one 
Church.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  declares  in  the  strong- 
est terms  that  the  Old  Testament  Church  was  the  same  with  tbe 
Christian,  telling  these  Ephesian  converts  that  so  long  as  they 
were  without  Christ  they  were  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel.  To  become  a  Christian  was  to  enter  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel.  The  Jewish  Church  and  the  Christian  were  the  same, 
differing  in  some  minor  things,  but  one  in  the  main.  Both  had 
the  sam,e  Saviour,  and  were  to  be  saved  in  the  same  way.  Abel, 
Enoch,  Abraham,  David,  Isaiah,  and  all  the  other  saints  of  God 
in  the  two  former  dispensations,  looked  forwards  by  faith  to  the 
coming  Christ,  and  we  look  backwards  by  the  same  faith  to  the 
Christ  that  did  come.  Jesus  is  the  common  centre,  and  his  peo- 
ple in  every  age  and  country  sit  round  him  in  concentric  circles. 
In  a  true  and  proper  sense  you  can  say  of  them  all  that  they  were 
Christians  just  as  much  as  we  are,  for  equally  and  alike  they  all 
belonged  to  Jesus,  and  equally  and  alike  Jesus  belonged  to  all  of 
them. 

Let  any  one  read  the  language  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxi.  33-43)  in 
the  parable  of  the  vineyard.  That  vineyard  was  his  Church  and 
it  had  been  ''let  out"  to  the  Jewish  people,  but  they  did  not 
prove  faithful.  And  what  then  did  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  ? 
Destroy  his  vineyard  and  make  a  new  one  ?     No;  he  "miserably 
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destroyed  those  wicked  men,"  and  "let  out  his  vineyard  to  other 
husbandmen."  He  took  it  from  Jews  and  intrusted  it  to  Gen- 
tiles, but  it  is  the  same  vineyard  still. 

Let  any  one  read  Rom.  xi.  16-24.  The  Church  is  there  de- 
scribed as  an  olive  tree,  of  which  the  natural  branches,  who  were 
the  Jews,  were  for  the  most  part  broken  off,  and  wild  olive 
branches,  that  is.  Gentiles,  grafted  in,  the  root  and  trunk  remain- 
ing, however,  still  the  same.  The  Church  is  one  and  remains 
always  the  same,  whether  with  Jewish  or  Christian  people  for  its 
branches.  And  the  Jews  shall  one  day  be  grafted  into  their  own 
olive  tree  again. 

There  has  never  been  but  one  Church  of  God.  Beginning  in 
fallen  Adam's  family  with  the  first  promise,  it  comes  down  through 
the  first  or  Patriarchal  dispensation  to  Abraham,  in  whose  family 
it  becomes  a  more  formal  organisation,  and  so  it  passes  on  to  the 
time  of  Moses  who  led  "the  Church  in  the  wilderness"  to  Sinai, 
where  it  received  "the  lively  oracles"  to  conserve  them,  all 
through  the  second  or  Jewish  dispensation,  and  pass  them  down 
to  us  of  the  third  or  Christian  dispensation  of  the  one  Church 
of  God. 


So,  too,  God's  word  is  one.  There  are  two  Testaments,  but 
they  make  one  Bible.  It  is  the  Bible — that  is,  the  Book — be- 
cause there  is  none  other  in  the  world.  This  Book  stands  alone. 
All  that  is  true,  or  of  any  original  value,  in  any  other  books 
touching  religious  truth,  comes  from  this  Book.  Nature's  voice 
confirms  Scripture,  but  she  always  equivocates  uiktil  the  Word 
speaks.  And  men  know  nothing  of  God  as  they  need  to  know 
him,  without  the  word.  The  Book  is  made  up  of  many  parts, 
some  written  earlier,  some  later,  some  in  one  language  or  coun- 
try, some  in  another  language  or  country,  yet  it  is  one  Book. 
Moses  wrote  the  first  five  portions  some  twenty-five  hundred 
years  after  the  Fall.  Before  his  time  men  possessed  no  written 
Scriptures  and  had  to  depend  on  tradition,  which  was,  of  course, 
more  to  be  relied  on  in  those  days  because  of  the  much  longer 
lives  of  men.  After  so  long  a  time  God  saw  fit,  for  the  better 
preservation  and  propagation  of  his  truth,  to  have  it  committed  to 
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writing.  After  the  five  books  of  Moses  came  the  Historical 
books  and  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets  and  the  Evangelists  and 
the  Epistles,  but;  the  whole  make  but  one  Book  or  Bible.  It  is 
all  the  one  Word  of  God,  having  one  author,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
though  he  used  different  men  as  amanuenses,  and  having  one 
theme,  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  appears  on  every  page  and  in  every 
line  of  it  all.  Accordingly  our  Catechism  holds  it  forth  as  the 
only  and  the  sufficient  rule  of  our  faith  and  of  our  practice. 

Thus  we  read  in  Acts  vii.  38,  that  Moses  "when  he  was  with 
the  Church  in  the  wilderness"  "received  there  the  lively  oracles" 
to  give  them  unto  us.  In  Rom.  iii.  1,  Paul  says  that  to  the 
Jews  were  committed  the  "oracles  of  God."  Also,  that  "all  the 
Scripture  (meaning  the  Old  Testament)  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God."  Speaking  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Peter  tells  us  that  "holy  men  of  old  spake  as  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Our  Lord  Jesus  commands  us  to  "search  the  (Old 
Testament)  Scriptures."  On  the  way  to  Emmaus,  beginning  at 
Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  "he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the 
scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself."  The  apostles  contin- 
ually reasoned  "out  of  the  Scriptures"  of  the  Old  Testament. 
They  constantly  appealed  to  them  thus :  "What  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture ?"  ^  .  ' 

The  Christian  Church  cannot  afford  to  have  the  Old  Testament 
made,  to  any  degree,  or  in  any  sense,  obsolete.  It  cannot  endure 
the  dismemberment  of  having  the  Church  of  Abraham,  of  David, 
and  of  the  Prophets,  unchurched.  This  we  suppose  to  be  a  ten- 
dency of  opinion  amongst  some  of  our  Baptist  brethren.  They 
seem  to  incline  to  the  idea  that  there  was  no  church  on  earth  be- 
fore Christ  came,  or  at  least  to  deny  that  the  Jewish  Church,  or 
that  of  the  Patriarchs,  if  worthy  to  be  called  by  that  name  at  all, 
was  the  same  with  the  Christian  Church.  Indeed,  they  could 
not  well  identify  the  Jewish  with  the  Christian  Church,  because 
they  do  not  acknowledge  the  visible  Church  at  all.  "  The  Seven 
Congregations  or  Churches  of  Christ  in  London,"  in  their  "  Con- 
fession of  Faith"  in  1646,  published  to  relieve  themselves  of 
certain  aspersions,  do  say  that  Christ  has  a  kingdom  on  earth, 
which  is  his  Church,   "which  Church  is  a  company  of  visible 
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saints,  and  to  this  Church  he  hath  made  his  promises."  But  in 
1689  the  "ministers  and  messengers  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
baptized  congregations  in  England  and  Wales  (denying  Armin- 
ianism),"  in  putting  forth  their  confession  of  faith  are  still 
more  in  the  negative,  and  only  say  concerning  the  visible  Church, 
that  "  all  persons  throughout  the  world  professing  the  faith  of  the 
gospel  ....  are,  and  may  be  called,  visible  saints,  and  of  such 
ought  all  particular  congregations  to  be  constituted."  And  they 
speak  thus  "  of  a  gospel  Church :  We  believe  that  a  visible 
Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  baptized  believers,"  etc. 
These  quotations  are  made  from  Professor  Sewall  S.  Cutting's 
Historical  Vindications,  published  in  Boston  in  1859.  But  Dr. 
Wayland,  speaking  of  "an  established  confession,"  says,  "With 
us  it  is  impossible.  We  believe  in  the  fullest  sense  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  every  individual  church  of  Christ.  We  hold  that 
each  several  church  is  a  Christian  society,  on  which  is  conferred 
by  Christ  the  entire  power  of  self-government.  No  church  has 
any  power  over  any  other  church.  No  minister  has  any  au- 
thority in  any  church,  except  that  which  has  called  him  to  be 
its  pastor.  Every  church,  therefore,  when  it  expresses  its  own 
belief,  expresses  the  belief  of  no  other  than  its  own  members."^ 
It  appears  to  Presbyterians  a  very  dreadful  thing  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  on  the  earth  should  not  only  be  divided  into 
separate  denominations,  but  actually  cut  up  thus  into  little  sepa- 
rate joints  or  fragments,  each  dissociated  from  its  fellows.  But 
our  brethren  of  the  Baptist  and  other  Independent  persuasions 
allow  a  just  and  proper  reaction  from  the  monstrous  headship  of 
the  Pope,  and  from  that  external  unity  of  the  Church,  to  carry 
them  to  this  opposite  extreme.  And  so  it  appears  to  Presbyte- 
rians that  it  would  be  a  very  dreadful  thing  to  cut  off  more  than 
one-half  the  Bible  at  a  single  blow,  nor  any  less  dreadful  to 
cut  off  and  cast  out  the  whole  Church  of  God  upon  the  earth  for 
all  the  first  four  thousand  years  of  its  inspired  history.  Our 
Baptist  brethren  will  not  accept  any  argument  for  the  church 
membership  of  infants  drawn  from  Old  Testament  principles  and 

^  Notes  on  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  Baptist  churches,  by  Francis 
Wayland,  New  York,  1857,  pp.  13,  14. 
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practices.  We  are  ready  to  give  what  they  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand— a  "Thussaith  the  Lord" — for  our  doctrine  and  doing,  but" 
they  insist  that  no  such  divine  prescription  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Old  Testament.  This  appears  to  Presbyterians  the  same  as 
to  say  that  the  Old  Testament  is  not  Scripture — is  no  part  of  the 
word  of  God.  The  eminent  and  excellent  Dr.  Wayland  (whom 
we  remember  with  especial  love  and  gratitude,  mixed  with  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence,  as  for  a  time  our  faithful,  as  well  as  able,  college 
professor,  and  our  affectionate  and  helpful  spiritual  guide  in  critical 
days  of  our  youth)  says  in  his  work  previously  named.  (Chapter 
XVI.  p.  85) :  "The  fundamental  principle  on  which  our  differ- 
ence from  other  evangelical  denominations  depends  is  this :  We 
profess  to  take  for  our  guide,  in  all  matters  of  religious  belief 
and  practice,  the  New  Ttstament,  the  whole  New  Testament,  and 
nothing  but  the  New  Testament.  [Italics  Dr.  W's.]  Whatever 
we  find  there  we  esteem  binding  upon  the  conscience.  What  is 
not  there  commanded  is  not  binding."  This  is  certainly  very 
strong  language.  When  made  the  subject  of  unfavorable  com- 
ments as  a  denial  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Dr.  Wayland  said  he  did  not  think  himself  called  to  make 
any  reply  to  such  an  imputation,  that  all  he  had  ^'intended 
was  to  exclude  the  authority  of  tradition  and  of  all  uninspired 
men."  His  language  then  was  surely  too  strong  and  his  asser- 
tion too  wide.  But  he  proceeds  to  acknowledge  that  he  holds 
"the  New  Testament  to  be  the  standard  by  which  the  precepts 
and  teachings  of  the  former  revelation  are  to  be  judged,  and  that 
thus  it  is  our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice."  He  adds  that 
"  its  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  is  that  of  the  meridian  sun  to 
the  preceding  twilight." 

It  is  now  submitted  that  this  is  quite  different  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Chillingworth  so  generally  adopted  by  all  outside  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church :  "The  Bible,  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  re- 
ligion of  Protestants."  It  is  submitted  that  there  is  a  grave  dis- 
paragement of  the  word  of  God  in  comparing  any  part  of  it  to 
dim  "twilight."  Further,  where  will  this  respected  author  find  a 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  for  putting  up  the  New  Testament  as  ^'a 
standard  by  which  the  precepts  and  teachings  of  the  former  reve- 
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lation  are  to  be  judged"  by  men  ?  We  are  taught  that  the  Old  is 
all  fulfilled  in  the  New  Testament,  and  this  language  is  proper 
to  be  used,  but  it  seems  rather  irreverent  to  call  any  portion  of 
that  which  holy  men  of  God  spake  and  wrote  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  "former  revelation,"  whose  teachings  men 
may  set  aside.  Dr.  W.  says  (p.  138) :  "  By  this  word  we  are  to  de- 
cide upon  the  obligatoriness  of  every  part  of  the  older  revelation." 
It  is  submitted  that  this  expression  is  open  to  serious  objections. 
Surely  if  the  New  Testament  is  a  judge  of  the  Old,  the  Old  is 
equally  a  judge  of  the  New.  Had  the  New  in  any  respect  con- 
tradicted the  Old,  the  Church  could  never  have  received  it,  but 
contrariwise  it  confirmed  every  moral  precept  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  fulfilled  perfectly  and  completely  all  their  cere- 
monial portions.  Both  Testaments  are  parts  of  the  one  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  It  will  not  do  to  set  aside  the  law  written  by 
inspired  prophets  as  requiring  another  standard  to  judge  it,  and 
that  according  to  our  "deciding."  Inspired  David  said  truly  of 
the  Old  Testament:  "The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect."  Inspira- 
tion must  not  override  and  trample  down  inspiration.  Apostle 
must  not,  will  not,  does  not,  contradict  prophet.  We  dare  not 
say  that  the  New  Testament  is  our  only  rule,  lest  we  provoke 
Him  who  also  gave  us  the  Old  as  a  perfect  standard,  but  reve- 
rently do  we  bow  to  every  part  of  the  one  word  of  God. 

The  Christian  Church,  let  it  be  now  repeated,  cannot  get  along 
without  that  portion  of  the  word  of  God  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment contains.  With  reverence  let  it  be  spoken,  "the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  whole  New  Testament,  and  nothing  hut  the  New  Tes- 
tament" would  not  be,  if  separated  from  the  Old,  a  perfect  and 
sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  There  certainly  are  some 
things  binding  upon  the  conscience  now  which  we  do  not  find 
set  down  clearly  in  the  New  Testament.  Where,  for  exam- 
ple, is  there  any  law  of  incest  in  the  New  Testament  ?  If  the 
eighteenth  Chapter  of  Leviticus  is  not  given  us  for  the  regu- 
lation of  our  marriage  relations,  what  law  has  the  Christian 
Church  on  the  subject,  and  what  right  would  it  have  to  discipline 
a  member  who  should  be  guilty  of  incest  in  its  most  shocking 
forms  ?     If  we  discard  the  Old  Testament  as  not  part  of  our  rule 
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of  faith,  where  can  we  find  any  full  statement  of  the  moral  law? 
Where  do  we  get  the  doctrine  of  the  Creation,  of  the  First  Cove- 
nant, of  the  Temptation,  of  the  Fall,  of  the  original  interposi- 
tion for  our  salvation  ?  Where  and  when  was  uttered  the  first 
gospel  ?  Where  originates  the  idea  of  atoning  blood  and  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  and  the  prophetical,  priestly,  and  kingly  offices 
of  Christ  ?  How  could  we  get  on  without  the  argument  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity  from  the  fulfilled  prophecies,  especially 
those  relating  to  our  Saviour  ?  In  fact,  how  could  we  go  about 
to  prove  the  New  Testament  to  be  God's  word  at  all,  if  we  should 
reject  all  argumentation  and  proof  from  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures?  How  could  we  dispense  with  that  most  rich,  most 
precious,  most  complete  repository  of  every  experience  of  be- 
lievers which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Psalms? 


There  is  a  third  statement  now  to  be  made  which  cannot  be 
contradicted.  It  is  that  in  the  Patriarchal  dispensation  of  the 
Church,  God  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  with  Abraham, 
and  that  in  the  Jewish  dispensation,  he  also  made  a  covenant 
with  his  people  Israel  when  he  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead 
them  out  of  Egypt.  This  second  covenant  introduced  the  cere- 
monial law  which,  in  the  third  or  Gospel  dispensation,  was  all  of 
it  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  our  Lord,  and  therefore  was  abolished 
and  made  to  pass  away.  But  the  covenant  God  had  made  with 
Abraham,  as  it  antedated  the  Mosaic  economy,  so  it  also  sur- 
vived it.  That  covenant  still  stands,  for  God  said  it  was  to  be 
an  everlasting  covenant.  And  Paul  tells  the  Galatians  that 
Moses'  ceremonial  law,  which  was  430  vears  after  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  when  itself  abolished,  did  not  and  could  not  carry  that 
covenant  with  it.  The  covenant  with  Abraham,  he  tells  us,  stood 
by  itself  for  480  years,  and  had  no  sort  of  dependence  upon  the 
Mosaic  ritujil.  Paul  also  tells  the  Galatians  that  if  they  were 
Christians,  then  were  they  Abraham's  seed  and  heirs  with  Abra- 
ham of  the  promise  which  God  made  to  him  and  to  his  seed  after 
him.  Here,  then,  is  a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord" — a  clear  and  posi- 
tive warrant,  and  that  from  the  New  Testament^  to  satisfy  us  that 
the  covenant  with  Abraham  is  still  standing,  and  all  Christians 
heirs  of  all  its  privileges  and  all  its  promises. 
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It  is  very  far  from  being  true,  as  our  Baptist  brethren  suppose, 
that  this  everlasting  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  was  a  mere 
political  charter,  conferring  citizenship  in  the  Jewish  state.  Paul 
declares  that  "circumcision  was  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of 
faith."  Could  any  covenant  be  a  mere  political  or  temporal 
covenant  which  has  a  seal  to  it  like  that — a  seal  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith  ?  A  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  must  be  a  seal 
that  is  an  assurance  or  certificate  of  all  the  promises  and  privi- 
leges of  the  covenant  of  grace. .  What  did  God  promise  to  Abra- 
ham when  he  made  the  covenant  with  him  ?  "I  will  be  a  God  to 
thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee."  Is  there  any  better,  can  there 
be  any  higher  or  more  spiritual  promise  ?  If  God  is  God  to  us, 
what  more  do  we  want  ?  If  God  is  God  to  our  children,  what 
more  can  we  desire  for  them  ?  Such  was  God's  part  in  the  cove- 
nant with  Abraham.  What  was  Abraham's  part?  "Walk  be- 
fore me  (said  the  Lord)  and  be  thou  J^erfect."  What  more  in  the 
way  of  duty  could  have  been  laid  on  Abraham  ?  Every  kind  of 
service  was  included  in  that  stipulation.  What  higher  or  more 
spiritual  life  for  him  than  to  "walk  before  God  and  be  perfect"? 


From  the  time  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham  the  Church  of 
God  was  shut  up  in  the  one  family  of  Abraham.  Previously  it 
had  been  composed  of  individuals  from  many  families  and  of  di- 
vers nations.  Henceforth  the  rest  of  mankind  are  given  up  of 
God,  but  Abraham's  family  is  walled  around  and  made  to  con- 
stitute the  visible  Church  of  God  upon  the  earth.  Abraham 
becomes  the  father  of  all  believers,  and  he  is  the  father  of  all 
believers  now,  and  will  be  to  the  end,  for  it  is  written,  "If  ye  be 
Christians,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed."  Henceforth  the  idea 
of  individual  union  to  the  Church  is  modified  by  that  of  family 
union  to  the  Church — "the  promise  is  unto  you  and  your  chil- 
dren." Baptism,  like  circumcision,  involves  and  *implies  the 
training  of  the  children  of  the  Church.  "Walk  before  me  and 
be  thou  perfect,"  was  spoken  to  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  is 
spoken  to  every  believing  father,  to  be  repeated  by  him  to  his 
children  as  soon  as  they  can  understand  the  precept.  God's 
words  are  to  each  son  of  believing  Abraham,  "  I  will  be  a  God 
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to  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee."  Thy  seed,  thy  children,  are 
heirs  according  to  the  promise.  The  true  unit  in  the  Church  of 
God,  ever  since  the  days  of  Abraham,  is  not  the  individual  per- 
son, but  the  family.  It  is  families  that  make  up  the  visible 
Church  on  earth — professors  of  Christianity  and  their  children. 
Household  baptism  is  Christian  baptism  in  its  most  impressive  and 
completest  form  when  parents  bring  their  children  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Church  as  hers  and  her  Lord's.  So  far  as  record- 
ed, the  apostles  never  baptized  the  head  of  a  family  without  ad- 
mitting his  household  to  the  ordinance.  For  there  are  named  in 
the  New  Testament  just  eight  particular  individuals  who  received 
baptism,  viz. :  the  eunuch,  Saul,  Simon  Magus,  Gains,  Crispus, 
Cornelius,  Lydia,  and  the  Philippian  jailer.  These  are  all.  Now 
the  eunuch  and  Saul  certainly  had  no  families,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Simon  Magus  or  Gaius  had.  Of  the  remaining 
four  it  is  expressly  said  the  households  of  three,  namely,  of 
Lydia,  of  the  jailer,  and  of  Crispus,  were  baptized,  and  it  seems 
to  be  implied  in  the  record  that  the  household  of  Cornelius  also 
was  baptized.  To  these  four  we  must  add  that  of  Stephanas, 
which  is  expressly  recorded.  Here,  then,  are  the  records  of 
nine  personal  baptisms — in  four  of  the  cases  there  were  no  chil- 
dren to  be  baptized,  but  of  the  other  five,  who  were  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, the  record  is  that  their  households  were  baptized. 

Now,  the  "strength  of  the  argument  (viz.,  that  as  households 
ordinarily  include  children,  we  have  no  right  to  exclude  them 
from  the  general  statement)  lies  not  in  any  one  case,  but  in  the 
repeated  mention  of  whole  houses  as  baptized."  "Who  can  be- 
lieve that  not  one  infant  was  found  in  all  these  families,  or  that 
Jews  accustomed  to  the  circumcision  and  Gentiles  accustomed  to 
the  lustration  of  infants,  should  not  have  also  brought  them  to  bap- 
tism ?"  What,  will  they  have  us  believe  that  the  apostles  gath- 
ered into  the  Church  only  old  bachelors  and  childless  household- 
ers? Look  at  the  case  again:  five  families  out  of  the  nine  cases 
of  personal  baptism  which  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  or  rather, 
five  out  of  seven,  for  surely  Saul  and  the  eunuch  should  not  be 
counted,  whatever  we  are  to  think  about  Simon  and  Gaius — five 
cases  of  personal  baptisms  that  are  recorded  where  it  was  possible 
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that  there  might  have  been  some  children,  and  not  another  case 
recorded,  and  yet  we  are  required  to  believe  that  there  was  no 
little  child  in  all  these  five  households  !         • 

But  the  most  important  feature  of  the  whole  subject  is  not 
connected  with  the  question  whether  there  were  children  in  those 
families  or  what  their  ages  may  have  been,  but  rather  the  fact 
of  these  whole  households  being  baptized.  This  involves  the  con- 
ception of  a  Christian  family.  Family  religion  is  often  referred 
to  by  the  apostle — "the  household  of  Chloe,  the  household  of  Ste- 
phanas, the  church  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  the 
household  of  Aristobulus,  the  household  of  Narcissus" — these 
are  fixmiliar  expressions  in  the  mouth  of  Paul.  Family  religion, 
the  right  training  of  the  children  of  the  Church,  the  bringing  of 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  why,  that  is 
one  main  hope  we  have  of  success  in  the  holy  war,  as  it  is  one 
^lain  object  of  the  setting  up  by,  the  Lord  of  a  Church  that  was 
to  be  perpetuated  through  successive  generations. 

Now,  under  the  Abrahamic  covenant  the  infant  of  eight  days 
must  by  divine  command  have  applied  to  his  person  the  seal  then 
used,  which  was  circumcision.  The  duty  imposed  was  twofold : 
firsts  the  child  was  to  be  devoted  by  the  parents  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Church;  secondly,  the  seal  of  the  covenant  was  to  be 
imposed  on  the  person  of  the  infant.  Of  course,  the  babe  was 
no  believer,  and  understood  not  what  was  done  to  it.  Yet  God, 
who  was  then,  as  he  is  now,  a  Spirit  and  to  be  worshipped  always 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  who  gave  to  Abraham  a  spiritual  cove- 
nant, with  a  high  and  holy  promise  and  a  high  and  holy  obliga- 
tion imposed,  this  glorious  God  and  Redeemer  required  this  ser- 
vice at  the  hands  of  his  people.  But,  of  course,  circumcision 
could  not  be  for  the  sake  of  circumcision,  but  for  some- 
thing higher  than  itself,  of  which  it  was  the  seal  or  token, 
namely,  for  the  covenant^  of  the  stipulations  of  which  it  is  the 

• 

witness  and  the  assurance.  There  is  an  essential  and  there 
is  an  accidental  part.  The  essential  part  stands,  and  will  stand 
to  the  end.  The  accidental,  the  symbolic,  part  is  changed.  The 
duty  and  privilege  of  consecration  and  acknowledgment  stands — 
the  sign  and  seal  is  altered,   and  baptism  comes  in  the  room  of 
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circumcision.  The  old  seal  is  substituted  by  a  new  and  milder 
one  suited  to  the  character  of  the  new  dispensation.  The  bloody 
knife  gives  place  to  water,  but  the  meaning  is  the  same;  corrup- 
tion was  formerly  cut  off,  now  it  is  ivashed  away.  The  same 
truth  is  signified;  the  same  promise  and  the  same  vow  remains 
for  the  parties,  viz.,  God  and  the  believer;  the  same  covenant 
stands,  and  it  has  the  same  subjects,  viz.,  believers  and  their  lit- 
tle children. 

There  then  is  where  we  stand — on  a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord" 
never  abrogated  by  him,  and  which  no  man  and  no  Church  has 
any  right  to  abrogate.  It  was  the  express  ordinance  of  the  Al- 
mighty that  the  children  of  believers  have  the  seal  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant  with  the  Father  of  all  believers  applied  to  them, 
because  they,  too,  are  God's,  just  as  their  parents  are,  and  they, 
too,  have  an  interest  in  his  promise  as  truly  as  their  parents.  We 
no  more  dare  to  take  away  from  than  to  add  to  his  word.  And 
therefore  reverently,  humbly,  trustfully,  thankfully  we  baptize 
them  into  the  Adorable  Name. 


Let  us  refer  briefly  to  our  Saviour's  manner  of  dealing  with 
little  children.  Fond  mothers,  no  doubt  aspiring  for  the  honor 
of  his  touching  them,  possibly  going  higher  still  and  wishing  to 
secure  just  what  they  got — the  Saviour's  blessing  on  their  little 
unconscious  babes — bring  them  to  Jesus.  The  disciples  rebuke 
them.  Jesus,  who  said  to  Peter,  referring  to  little  children, 
"Feed  my  lambs,"  is  much  displeased  with  them  and  says,  "Suf- 
fer little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It  is  for  such  as  they.  It  is 
theirs.  Now,  he  meant  either  that  his  kingdom  on  earth,  that 
is,  his  Church,  is  for  such  and  that  they  belong  to  it  and  it  to 
them;  or  else  he  meant  that  his  kingdom  in  the  heavens  is  theirs, 
which  would  make  it  plain  that  to  them  also  belongs  a  member- 
ship in  his  earthly  kingdom.  It  matters  little  which  meaning 
we  fix  on — both  necessarily  come  together.  But  what  does  he 
to  the  little  ones?  He  takes  them  up  in  his  arms,  gives  them 
imposition  of  hands  (that  very  sacred  and  significant  rite  of  the 
ancient   Church  which  we  still  venerate  and  practise),  and  then 
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blesses  them  with  audible  voice !  What  more  than  all  this  is  ever 
done  in  baptizing?  And  what  minister  or  Church  shall  dare  to 
say  that  infants  may  not  have  baptism  with  water  in  the  Ador- 
able Name  applied  to  their  persons,  since  the  blessed  Master  him- 
self with  his  own  hands  did  all  this  to  the  infants  of  Perea? 

Let  us  refer  to  another  significant  passage  of  Scripture.  In 
1  Cor.,  chap,  vii.,  Paul  counsels  believing  husbands  or  wives  not 
to  forsake  their  heathen  partners  if  these  are  willing  to  continue 
the  connexion.  The  Christian  wife  might  gain  her  husband; 
the  Christian  husband  might  gain  his  wife  for  the  Lord  and  the 
Church.  And  he  tells  such  persons,  for  their  comfort,  that  their 
own  fiiith,  as  it  were,  sanctifies  their  unbelieving  partners,  and 
that  the  children  of  parents  thus  divided  as  to  religious  belief  and 
profession,  are  not  unclean,  but  holy.  Now,  what  else  can  he 
mean  but  that  the  children  of  such  a  believing  father  or  of  such 
a  believing  mother,  notwithstanding  that  the  other  parent  rejects 
Christ,  are  still  holy  as  belonging  to  him,  and  may  be  rightly 
dedicated  to  him  in  baptism  ?  These  were  children  of  Chris- 
tians, not  Jews,  and  what  Paul  refers  to  as  the  means  of  their 
dedication  and  acknowledgment  as  Christ's  was  not  the  old  seal,, 
of  course,  but  the  new  seal — not  the  Circumcision  but  Baptism. 


Let  it  never  be  said  that  Infant  Baptism  is  a  relic  of  Popery. 
If  it  were  a  Romish  invention,  we  might  well  expect  to  find  it  no- 
where amongst  those  early  Christian  bodies  which  left  the  com- 
munion of  Rome.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  it  everywhere, 
amongst  them  all,  and  amongst  all  the  modern  Churches  also,  one 
single  body  of  Christians  alone  excepted.  The  Greek  Church, 
which  always  resisted  Rome,  nevertheless  baptizes  infants.  The 
Armenian  Church  early  separated  itself,  and  they  practise  infiint 
baptism.  So  do  the  Nestorian  Christians  in  Persia,  and  so  do 
the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  who  are  named  in  Church  history 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  so  do  the  Chris- 
tians of  Abyssinia.  Then  there  are  the  Waldenses,  a  very  an- 
cient Christian  people,  whose  history  can  be  traced  up  almost  to 
the  apjostolic  times — they  baptize  infants. 

And  let  it  be  observed  that  Church  history  gives  us  no  account 
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of  any  sect  or  body  of  professing  Christians  that  ever  did  object  to 
infant  baptism  until  we  come  all  the  way  down  to  the  Petrobrus- 
sians,  an  obscure  and  small  sect,  in  the  twelfth  century.  Think  of 
it :  there  is  no  Church  objecting  to  infant  baptism  for  nearly  1,200 
years  after  Christ.  And  our  Baptist  brethren,  whom  we  love 
and  honor  for  their  many  and  great  Christian  excellences  of 
character,  but  from  whom  we  have  to  differ  as  to  both  the  mode 
and  subjects  of  baptism,  were  never  known  as  a  separated  and  dis- 
tinct body  until  before  or  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  peculiar  views  which  separate  them,  not  only  from 
us,  but  from  the  whole  Christian  world  everywhere,  are,  compara- 
tively speaking,  novelties.  They  are  not  the  ideas  of  the  apos- 
tles nor  of  the  early  believers ;  and  inasmuch  as  these  brethren 
belong  to  one  of  the  youngest  Christian  bodies,  we  may  say 
without  offence,  we  trust,  that  it  does  look  somewhat  presump- 
tuous for  it  not  only  to  unchurch  and  to  refuse  communion  with 
all  other  denominations  of  the  people  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  also 
to  claim  a  monopoly  of  all  true  learning  and  sound  Christian 
knowledge  and  faith. 

If  we  go  back  to  within  three  hundred  years  of  the  apostles, 
we  find  that  no  Christian  society  had  then  certainly  been  heard 
of  that  refused  baptism  to  infants.  Pelagius  arose  and  preached 
that  infants  are  born  free  from  moral  defilement.  Augustine 
pressed  the  heretic  with  this  question  :  Why  are  infants  baptized 
if  they  have  no  sin  ?  Pelagius  knew  not  how  to  meet  the  in- 
quiry. Then  one  charged  his  doctrine  with  this  necessary  in- 
ference that  it  must  needs  lead  to  the  denial  of  infant  baptism. 
And  Pelagius,  who  was  a  good  man  and  a  learned  scholar, 
though  unsound  in  the  faith,  resented  this  charge  as  a  slander,  and 
declared  indeed  that  he  "had  never  heard  of  any,  even  the  most 
impious  heretic,  who  denied  baptism  to  infants."  Augustine  also 
declared  that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  such  erroneous  doctrine. 
And  so  we  can  trace  the  matter  up  through  Origen  and  Tertul- 
lian  and  Irenaeus  and  Justin  Martyr  to  within  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred years  of  the  apostles'  day,  and  can  discover  evidence  that 
all  these  men  and  their  contemporaries  believed  the  institution  to 
have  come  down  from  those  who  brought  in  the   Christian  dis- 
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pensation.  And  well  they  might  believe  so.  For  had  the  apos- 
tles been  Baptists,  they  would  surely  have  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  them  to  declare  plainly  that  children,  hitherto  ac- 
knowledged members  of  the  Church,  were  now  to  be  excluded 
from  it.  That  was  the  time  for  such  a  doctrine  to  have  been  set 
forth,  and  not  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Had  the 
apostles  preached  as  our  Baptist  brethren  do  on  this  subject,  we 
should  have  found  the  abolishment  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
declared  somewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  and  Justin  Martyr 
and  Irenseus,  and  other  early  Christian  writers,  and  all  those 
who  followed,  must  have  known  that  little  children  were  no  longer 
to  be  received  into  the  Church.  But  instead  of  this,  what  .we 
hear  from  Paul  is  that  Christians  are  all  Abraham's  children, 
and  heirs  of  the  promise  made  to  him  and  to  his  seed  to  all  gen- 
erations ;  and  what  we  hear  from  Peter  is  that  "the  promise  is 
unto  us  and  to  our  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  oiF,  even  as 
many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."  Jno.  B.  Adger. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  CLASSICS.         ;  , 

The  extent  to  which  a  discussion  may  be  protracted  should 
always  be  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed, and  with  the  danger  that  would  arise  from  a  wrong  de- 
cision. When  education  is  the  topic  of  debate,  then  it  surely  is 
not  necessary  to  offer  an  apology  for  consuming  time  in  endeavor- 
ing to  discover  the  best  method  of  obtaining  the  best  results. 
Some  of  the  highest  interests  of  mankind  are  involved  in  this 
discussion,  and  the  debate  has  waxed  so  hot  and  loud  that  the 
whole  intellectual  world  is  aroused,  and  the  trustees  of  some  of 
our  most  conservative  Colleges  have  already  been  frightened  by 
the  boisterous  clamor  into  changing  the  curricula  of  the  institu- 
tions under  their  charge.  By  far  the  most  mooted  question  in 
this  discussion  is,  whether  the  Ancient  Classics  should  be  allowed 
to  retain  their  present  position  in  our  system  of  education ;  or 
whether  they  should  be  removed  and  a  substitute  provided.  On 
the  one  side  are  arrayed  all  those  who  love  and  value  the  rich 
legacy  of  the  ages ;  on  the  other  is  a  mixed  multitude  under  a 
few  renowned  and  valiant  leaders.  The  views  of  the  latter  class 
have  recently  been  presented  in  a  very  pleasing,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  very  able,  manner  by  a  writer  in  this  Review  ;  and  as 
his  article  embodies  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  seemingly  valid  ob- 
jections to  the  study  of  the  classics,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
an  analysis  of  his  argument,  testing  his  premises  and  looking 
well  to  his  conclusions. 

In  the  first  place  he  assumes  in  the  title  of  his  article,  "The 
Supremacy  of  the  Ancient  Classics,"  that  the  classics  occupy  an 
exalted  position;  that  they  are  more  highly  esteemed  than  other 
branches  of  study ;  thajfc  Latin  and  Greek,  like  sceptred  monarchs, 
look  down  from  a  lofty  throne  upon  the  Modern  Languages, 
Natural  Sciences,  and  Mathematics ;  which  are  all  clamoring  for 
an  equal  share  of  power.  But  strange  to  say,  he  does  not  tell  us 
in  what  this  "supremacy"  consists  ;  he  does  not  even  attempt  to 
do  so,  except  to  state  that  the  larger  part  of  the  college  course 
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is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  this  part  of  his 
discussion  we  will  notice  in  its  proper  place. 

Now  this  "supremacy,"  if  possessed  at  all,  must  be  bestowed 
by  public  opinion,  or  by  the  requirements  of  the  Colleges,  for 
these  alone  regulate  courses  of  study.  But  public  opinion  does 
not  grant  this  place  of  preeminence  to  the  classics,  nor  is  it 
given  by  the  college  course ;  for  in  all  our  Colleges  there  are 
courses  leading  up  to  academic  degrees,  which  do  not  require 
Latin  and  Greek  at  all.  The  author  admits  this  himself  in  so 
many  words,  when  he  says :  "'One  may  find  in  our  institutions  of 
learning  a  course  of  study  lying  almost  exclusively  out  of  the 
line  of  our  standard  that  will  furnish  him  all  the  mental  culture 
and  mental  store  that  are  necessary  to  give  him  passport  into 
educated  circles."  Ipso  judice,  it  is  not  heedful  that  a  man 
should  be  thoroughly  versed  in  classic  lore  in  order  to  be 
reckoned  among  scholars ;  for  the  world  generally  is  more  ready 
to  grant  homage  to  the  astronomer,  who,  sweeping  the  starry  vault 
of  heaven  with  his  magic  glass  and  peering  into  the  dim  vistas 
of  space,  can  tell  of  suns  and  planetary  systems  more  numerous 
than  the  sands  that  are  upon  the  sea-shore,  than  to  render  honor 
to  the  pale,  quiet  student  of  ancient  languages,  who  has  spent 
his  life  in  communing  with  the  spirits  of  the  past. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  fair  proposition  of  the  opposers 
of  the  classics.  "We  do  not  desire,"  say  they,  "to  abolish  the 
classics,  but  to  dethrone  them  and  to  place  them  on  an  equality 
with  other  studies."  This  proposition  sounds  plausible.  It 
seeips  but  right  that  justice  should  be  meted  out  to  all  alike,  and 
that  the  sciences,  for  instance,  being,  as  it  is  contended,  of  equal 
importance  with  the  classics,  should  be  so  recognised  in  our  sys- 
tem of  education.  But  this  plea  for  justice  loses  its  force  when  we 
remember  that  other  courses  are  already  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  classics,  and  that  objectors  are  clamoring  for  that  which  they 
already  possess.  We  see,  then,  that  those  who  enter  this  plea  are 
not  really  urging  the  claims  of  a  weak,  but  worthy,  plaintiff,  but 
are  aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  the  classics  ;  for  should  any  radical 
changes  be  made  in  our  courses  of  study,  in  a  few  years  Latin 
and  Greek  Avould  be  buried  in  oblivion,  practically  as  dead  as  the 
tongues  that  spoke  them. 
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Now,  are  the  classics  entitled  to  the  position  which  they  now 
hold?  We  answer,  Yes  ;  and  will  proceed  to  assign  a  few  reasons 
for  thus  replying  in  the  affirmative.  :    - 

As  to  the  purposes  which  education  is  designed  to  serve,  all 
are  so  well  agreed  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  them 
here.  We  will  do  so,  however,  even  at  the  risk^  of  seeming 
needlessly  tedious.  Burke  has  presented  the  matter  clearly  when 
he  says :  "  The  elevation  of  the  mind  is  the  principal  object  of  all 
our  studies,  and  what  does  not  in  Bome  measure  effect  this  we 
must  consider  useless."  Another  great  object  of  the  college 
course  should  be  to  fit  the  student  as  much  as  possible  for  the 
duties  of  active  life.  And  just  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ob- 
serve that  the  average  graduate  has  really  very  little  knowledge 
of  any  subject;  he  stands  on  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  and 
his  course  has  been  chiefly  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  has  given  him 
strength  to  ascend,  and  has  fitted  him  to  perform  his  duties  in 
the  world,  that  "stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part." 

We  agree  with  our  author  in  toto  when  he  says  that  the  time 
for  preparation  is  short,  and  the  subjects  which  might  justly 
claim,  our  attention  are  countless.  The  only  question  is  as  to 
what  studies  are  most  worthy  of  attention.  ITe  alleges  that  the 
classics  are  made  too  prominent ;  we  allege  that  they  have  noth- 
ing more  than  is  their  due.  His  first  great  objection  is,  that  too 
much  time  is  devoted  to  them  by  the  average  student ;  and  in 
urging  this  objection  he  makes  such  astounding  statements  that 
but  for  the  high  source  from  which  they  come,  it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  consider  them.  The  objection  is  summed  up  in  this 
sentence:  "We  are  to  take  into  account  that  they  (the  classics) 
domineer  over  their  colleagues  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  per- 
haps under  the  truth  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  college  life  is 
absorbed  by  them."  If  this  were  the  case,  all  would  be  forced 
to  admit  that  some  change  is  demanded.  This  would  be  a  "su- 
premacy" w^th  a  vengeance.  Can  this  be  true?  Look  at  the 
catalogues  of  our  first-class  Colleges.  They  do  not  seem  to  in- 
dicate such  a  state  of  things.  But  we  are  told  that  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  be  guided  by  catalogues.  Apply  to  the  student, 
then.      Walk  into  that  chamber  where  the  midnight  lamp   is 
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burning,  shedding  its  beams  out  into  the  black  night :  ask  the 
student  what  so  long  prevents  him  from  retiring  to  rest ;  inquire 
what  it  is  that  causes  the  nervous  twitching  of  the  mouth  and 
the  restless  rolling  of  the  eye.     He  would  not  tell  you  that  he 
was  trying  to  express  purpose  in  Latin,  or  that  he  was  searching 
his  lexicon  in  vain  to  find  the  end  of  some  thread  which  would 
enable  him  to  extricate  himself  from  the  mazy  labyrinths  of  Cice- 
ronian logic.     Nor  yet  would  his  difficulty  be  to  appreciate  the 
point  of  some  home-thrust  of  Horace.     "Oh,  no,"  he  would  say, 
*' Latin  and  Greek  do  not  give  me  half  the  trouble  nor  consume 
half  the  time  that  my  other  studies  do.     My  trouble  just  now  is 
to  see  into  this  example  under  Sturm's  Theorem,  and  to  under- 
stand this  expansion  of  Maclaurin."     Or  else  he  might  cry  out 
in  disgust,  "  What  good  will  all  this  logic  and  mental  philosophy 
do  me  ?     What  difference  does  it  make  to  me  whether  I  ever  find 
out  what  is  the  distinction  between   an   intuition  and  a  concept  ? 
What  do  I  care  for  Aristotle's  dictum  de  omni  et  nullo,  of  which 
so  much  is  made  here?".    Or  perhaps  he  would  mourn  over  the 
hours  spent  in  endeavoring  to  fathom    the  chemist's  meaning, 
when  he  talks  of  "Atomicity"  and  the  Atomic   Theory.     Then, 
too,  he  might  complain  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  him  when 
he  is  required  to  compute  an  eclipse,  or  to  prove,  by  a  dextrous 
manipulation  of  his  knowledge  of  conic  sections,  the  great  Laws 
of  Kepler.  '^ 

But  let  us  appeal  to  a  few  examples,  and  use  a  little  of  the 
in3xorable  logic  of  fact.  In  all  our  Colleges  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  are  devoted  to  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and 
English.  At  the  lowest  possible  estimate,  the  latter  two  must 
absorb  half  the  time,  so  that  in  these  years  the  classics  divide 
time  fairly  with  their  colleagues.  When  it  comes  to  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years,  new  studies  must  be  undertaken  and  the  old 
ones  partially  discarded.  The  number  of  recitations  in  Mathe- 
matics and  English  is  usually  not  lessened;  consequently  the 
classics  must  be  thrown  aside,  consuming  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  student's  time.  Eour  years  are  required  for  the  average 
student  to  take  his  Master's  degree  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  he  generally  finishes  up  Latin  and  Greek  in  one  year. 
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This  shows  that  the  time  devoted  to  the  classics  in  this  great 
representative   institution   amounts  to  about  one-fourth  of  the 

■whole  course.  ■  .:.    ■  ^■■■■- '"V.'^.'...        ■•  ■-;;;^  ,:,;•    v-K-;-'^^-    ■:^:-r<:.--''i  ^:.   ill"  •■V  >vrV^:,,. 

Our  author  has  drawn  a  very  fanciful,  hut  well  executed,  pic- 
ture, showing  the  manner  in  which  he  supposes  the  student  ac- 
quires his  knowledge  of  the  other  branches  to  which  he  may  be 
obliged  to  direct  his  attention;  but  while  we  may  admire  the 
master-strokes,  all  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  picture  is  not  true 
to  life ;  that  it  is  both  overdrawn  and  too  highly  colored.  We 
will  give  a  rude  outline:  "A  glance  at  Natural  Philosophy  before 
breakfast."  If  the  student  depends  on  this  "glance,"  Optics, 
Acoustics,  Momentum,  Hydraulics,  etc.,  are  all  meaningless 
terms  to  him  except  in  so  far  as  he  can  interpret  them  by  the 
aid  of  his  classical  knowledge.  "Moral  Science  between  break- 
fast and  chapel."  Indeed!  "Physiology  between  the  student's 
room  and  the  class-room."  Why  does  our  author  not  mention 
Mathematics  and  say  that  the  knowledge  of  it  is  intuitive? 
"Stolen  peeps  into  Mental  Philosophy,  while  other  members  of 
the  class  are  reciting."  Surely  to  conceive  such  a  design  the 
author  must  have  sorely  taxed  his  creative  imagination.  No 
student  ever  passed  through  College  with  such  application  as  this, 
for  the  above  mentioned  topics  are  not  so  plain  and  easy  that 
he  who  runs  may  read  and  understand.  It  is  not  claimed,  in- 
deed, by  the  author  that  the  student  understands;  but  surely  he 
does  not  mean  to  imply  that  so  little  is  required  for  graduation, 
that  such  an  amount  of  knowledge  as  could  be  obtained  in  the 
manner  described  would  prove  sufficient  to  entitle  the  student  to 
a  diploma.  It  must  be  admitted,  then,  from  college  catalogues, 
from  the  testimony  of  the  student,  from  actual  experience,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  ancient  classics  absorb  scarce- 
ly one-fourth  of  the  boy's  time,  instead  of  the  three-fourths  so 
confidently  claimed.  Surely  no  one  can  object  to  this;  no  one 
can  think  this  too  much  to  be  devoted  to  studies  so  beautiful  in 
themselves,  so  well  calculated  to  ennoble  and  elevate,  and  so  in- 
structive as  teaching  us  to  know  the  great  men  of  the  past  who, 
though  dead,  still  speak  to  us  in  their  works,  inspiring  reverence 
in  us  as  we  regard  the  products  of  their  mighty  intellects,  and 
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causing  hallowed  memories  to  cluster  around  the  broken  colon- 
nades of  fallen  Athens  and  the  scattered  ruins  of  the  "city  of 
seven  hills." 

Our  author's  first  objection  evidently  fails,  as  he  has  not  es- 
tablished the  very  necessary  premise,  that  the  classics  occupy  too 
much  of  the  student's  time.  Let  us  now  test  his  second  canon 
of  criticism,  and  see  how  it  bears  on  the  subject  under  discussion. 
This  canon,  as  stated  by  himself,  is  this:  ''''Goeteris  paribus  that 
department  of  knowledge  is  to  be  preferred  which  yields  the  most 
pleasure."  We  will  exclaim  with  Gratiano,  "We  thank  thee, 
Shylock,  for  teaching  us  that  word."  The  pleasure  produced  is 
usually  in  direct  proportion  to  the  good  derived;,  but  we  must  be 
cautious  in  using  this  test,  for,  wrongly  applied,  it  will  lead  us 
into  error.  Quot  homines  tot  mentes^  is  an  adage  trite,  but  on 
that  account  none  the  less  true.  The  difference  in  the  minds  of 
men  is  just  as  marked  as  the  difference  in  their  bodies.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  is  twofold.  It  is  due,  first,  to  a  natural 
diversity  in  the  minds,  the  habitus  of  one  being  different  from 
and  often  directly  opposite  to  that  of  another ;  secondly,  to  a  dif- 
ference in  the  early  training.  In  the  first  case  our  author's 
canon  should  have  its  full  force.  When  it  is  apparent  that  a 
mind  is  especially  adapted  to  a  particular  branch  of  study,  that  it 
is  fashioned  in  a  mould  that  eminently  fits  it  for  a  certain  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  then  this  branch  of  study,  this  department 
of  knowledge,  will  give  most  pleasure,  and  should,  of  course,  en- 
gross the  attention.  The  natural  bent  of  the  inclinations  should 
not  be  changed,  for  in  that  case  useful  material  would  be  wasted, 
nay,  actually  rendered  worse  than  useless,  as  is  the  case  when 
the  attempt  is  made  to  change  the  course  of  a  mighty  river  which 
for  ages  has  been  flowing  on,  bearing  peace  and  prosperity  upon 
its  swelling  bosom  ;  its  waters  are  poured — a  roaring,  devastating 
flood — upon  the  smiling  valleys  and  rolling  lowlands,  changing 
them  into  worthless  bogs,  whose  stagnant  pools  exhale  a  pestilen- 
tial breath.  Men  of  such  a  cast  of  mind  are  usually  very  suc- 
cessful, but  they  are  nothing  more  than  specialists,  men  of  a  sin- 
gle idea,  who,  if  transferred  to  any  other  field  of  knowledge, 
would  be  as  helpless  as  the  untutored  peasant.     Such  minds  are 
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few  in  number,  and  it  is  well  for -the  world  that  they  are;  for 
society  would  be  in  a  sad  condition  if  it  were  composed  of  men  of 
whom  a  dozen  would  be  required  to  make  up  the  stature  of  intel- 
lectual manhood.  ■      .   '  .      ^'  fe.  .  .^^^^v  ^^ 

While  we  freely  admit,  then,  that  there  are  some  minds  to 
which  special  courses  of  study  present  peculiar  attractions,  we 
claim  that  the  majority  of  minds,  though  possessing  a  diversity 
of  gifts,  are  so  similarly  constituted  that  the  same  course  of  train- 
ing is,  in  the  main,  required  for  their  development;  and  we  fur- 
ther claim  that  they  will  find  equal  pleasure  in  all  the  factors 
which  make  up  this  course  of  training.  There  are  only  two  dis- 
turbing causes  which  can  bring  about  a  different  result.  The 
first  is  this:  owing  to  early  training,  one  power  of  the  mind  may 
have  outstripped  the  others  and  been  made  more  powerful  by 
constant  exercise.  The  second,  in  a  measure  growing  out  of  the 
first,  is,  that  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature  to  take  most  pleasure  in  the 
study  in  which  we  feel  ourselves  most  proficient.  Considering 
the  last  of  these  first,  we  may  be  justified  in  asserting  that  the 
classics  give  to  the  ordinary  student  at  least  as  much  pleasure  as 
any  other  course  gives ;  for  the  pupil  usually  finds  himself  mak- 
ing better  progress  in  his  classical  studies  than  in  the  others,  and 
feeling  this,  he  looks  upon  them  with  a  kind  of  affection,  as  very 
pleasant  helps  in  time  of  collegiate  trouble.  The  reason  for  this 
progress  is  not,  as  our  author  supposes,  because  so  much  time  is 
devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek,  but  because  the  rules  and  words  are 
constantly  recurring  and  kept  fresh  before  the  mind,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  advances  in  these  studies  even  without  having 
mastered  every  little  detail ;  whereas  in  mathematics,  for  instance, 
every  principle  must  be  thoroughly  digested,  every  fortress  and 
stronghold  must  be  taken  and  garrisoned,  or  the  student  will  soon 
become  enveloped  in  darkness,  in  which  forward  strides  are  im- 
possible. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  mentioned  disturbing  cause.  On  account 
of  early  associations,  the  mind  may  have  become  accustomed  to 
acting  in  those  directions  which  would  prevent  it  from  deriving 
pleasure  from  classical  study.  Should  such  study  on  that  ac- 
count be  neglected  ?  We  answer,  No.  This  lack  of  pleasure  is 
VOL.  XXXV.,  NO.  3 — 6. 
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a  sure  evidence  that  the  distasteful  study  calls  into  action  fiicul- 
ties  which  have  been  comparatively  unused,  and  are  consequently 
in  a  weak  or  slumbering  condition.  We  claim  that  they  should 
be  aroused  to  action;  for  the  object  of  collegiate  study  is  to 
awaken  and  bring  into  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
to  develop  them  side  by  side,  to  stimulate  those  hitherto  dormant 
and  to  repress  in  a  measure  those  unduly  matured.  He  who  has 
his  fliculties  most  evenly  balanced,  each  growing  naturally  and 
none  overshadowing  the  others,  he  it  is  who  has  most  nearly  ap- 
proached the  ideal  of  a  perfect  man;  and  in  so  far  as  this  beau- 
tiful s^'mmetry  is  not  produced,  precisely  to  that  extent  has  edu- , 
cation  failed.  Do  not  banish  the  classics,  then,  because  a  few 
students  do  not  take  pleasure  in  them;  for  the  prosecution  of 
these  studies  inay  be  of  great  service  to  those  few,  and  if  not,  the 
majority,  at  least,  will  always  find  unfailing  pleasure  in  the  mag- 
nificent literature  of  Grreece  and  of  Rome.  This  must  be  true  from 
the  nature  of  the  case ;  for  who  would  not  prefer  to  peruse  the 
splendid  epics  of  Homer,  or  to  laugh  with  the  genial  Horace, 
than  to  pore  over  the  Principia  of  Newton,  or  to  follow  out  the 
labored  proof  of  the  Theorem  of  Lagrange,  vainly  endeavoring 
to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  differential? 
Will  it  not  give  us  more  pleasure  to  follow  Herodotus,  him  "who 
has  written  something  better  than  the  best  history,"  through  the 
misty  gloom  of  the  remote  past,  enchanted  by  the  child-like  sim- 
plicity of  his  style,  and  almost  holding  our  breath  till  he  reaches 
the  end  of  some  interesting  anecdote,  than  to  commit  to  memory 
the  history,  preparations,  and  properties  of  chlorine,  the  modifi- 
cations of  sulphur,  the  graphic  formula  of  potassic  aluminic 
sulphate,  and  a  host  of  other  things  no  more  interesting  but  nO" 
less  important  to  him  who  aspires  to  the  understanding  of  the 
first  principles  of  chemical  science?  And  surely  it  is  not  more 
agreeable  to  engage  our  attention  with  "profound  metaphysical 
disquisitions  of  philosophical  principles,"  or  to  puzzle  our  heads 
over  the  old  fiillacv  of  the  "tortoise  and  the  hare  "  than  it  is  to 
enjoy  those  most  pleasing  of  all  pleasures,  the  pleasures  which 
the  imagination  bestows,  which  we  must  feel  when  the  chords  of 
our  inmost  souls  vibrate  back  a  response  to  the  notes  struck 
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by  that  bard  of  Mantua  "whose  spirit  still  in  the  world  endures 
and  shall  endure — long  lasting  as  the  world."  j      .'      ' 

Having  now  endeavored  to  show  that,  ceteris  paribus^  the  clas- 
sics do  not  consume  too  much  time,  and  that  they  afford  as  mu.ch 
pleasure  as  other  studies,  we  must  inquire  what  mental  discipline 
and  useful  knowledge  is  gained  by  classical  study  ?  for  after  all, 
if  the  student  has  not  received  2^,  quid  pro  quo,  his  time  has 
been  misspent  and  his  labor  has  been  wasted.  It  is  objected  by 
our  author  that  "  the  faculty  chiefly  called  into  exercise  is 
memory;  and  its  work  is  purely  mechanical,"  that  "there  is  no 
room  for  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty  and  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  study  of  the  dead  languages."  If  this  is  true,  we  are 
forced  to  give  up  the  case.  If  it  be  true  that  no  place  is  found 
for  the  exercise  of  any  faculty  save  the  circumstantial  memory 
which  would  enable  us  to  keep  at  our  tongue's  end  the  Latin  ac- 
cusatives in  2m,  th6n  the  work  of  disinterring  the  dry  bones  of 
Latin  and  of  Greek  should  at  once  be  discontinued,  and  we  would 
say  of  them,  '•'•requiescant  in  pdce  ;"  for,  while  such  a  memory  is 
very  useful,  we  caniiot  afford  to  devote  time  to  studies  which  de- 
velop a  small  part  of  a  single  power.  Those  who  raise  such  ob- 
jections and  make  such  statements,  though  they  do  claim  that 
they  are  not  hostile  to  the  classics,  are  really,  as  we  have  said 
before,  deadly  enemies,  and  were  it  not  that  the  splendid  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome  stands  invulnerable,  clad  in  the  plated 
armor  of  its  own  excellence  and  merit,  it  would  long  ago  have 
ftillen  a  victim  to  such  insidious  attacks.  Our  author,  followint^ 
Macaulay  and  other  objectors,  feels  that  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  upon  him,  and  has  accordingly  endeavored  to  make  out  his 
case.  He  reasons  thus  (we  quote  his  words)  :  "The  great  busi- 
nc-^s  is  to  store  the  mind  with  a  vocabulary  of  words  and  a  lot  of 
rules."  "Nothing  is  more  arbitrary  than  the  structure  of  lan- 
guage, and  hence  there  is  little  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  rea- 
soning powers  and  the  acquisition  of  new  ideas  is  too  tedious  to 
afford  pleasure."  Assume  these  premises,  and  the  conclusion 
must  follow.  But  whence  are  obtained  these  remarkable  premi- 
ses ?  Surely  they  have  been  assumed  w^ithout  proof.  And  yet 
they  must  be  proved,  for  no  defender  of  the  classics  will  admit 
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that  the  great  business  is  to  <?ra?w  rules  and  words;  indeed  he 
would  lift  up  his  voice  in  pious  indignation  and  his  hands  in  holy 
horror  to  hear  such  a  work  pronounced  his  highest  aim.  "The 
structure  of  language  arbitrary  !"  What  philologist  admits  that 
of  any  language,  save,  possibly,  of  the  English?  We  cannot 
allow  such  reasoning  to  pass  unchallenged ;  these  foundation 
statements  must  be  proved,  not  assumed,  to  be  true.  Not  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  the  simple  statement,  we  will  now  try  to 
prove  that  many  powers  are  called  into  exercise,  nay,  into  vigor- 
ous exercise,  gaining  strength  in  so  far  as  used,  growing  more 
useful,  and  becoming  more  capable  of  still  greater  development. 

The  faculties  of  the  mind  by  which  we  become  conversant  with 
outside  objects  are,  speaking  generally,  the  perceptive,  the  repre- 
sentative, and  the  reasoning  faculties.  These,  though  developed 
side  by  side,  do  not  reach  maturity  at  the  same  time.  Sense  per- 
ception is  first  used  and  first  matured,  next  memory  and  imagina- 
tion, and  last  of  all  the  reason.  Now  it  is  claimed — and  we  hope 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  repeating  this  objection  so  often,  for  its 
mere  statement  is  its  best  refutation — that  only  one  sort  of 
memory  is  educated  by  classical  study ;  and  that  in  such  study 
the  improvement  of  the  other  great  powers  is  overlooked  and  dis- 
regarded. In  considering  the  representative  faculty,  as  our 
author  has  been  so  liberal  as  to  grant  that  the  "mechanical 
memory"  is  much  used,  we  will  be  saved  the  trouble  of  proving 
that  proposition.  But  why  is  the  advantage  derived  limited  to 
the  memory  of  facts?  Surely  recollection  (as  distinguished  from 
memory),  the  memory  of  relations,  is  also  cultivated,  and  the 
imagination  can  find  no  more  spacious  field  for  its  exercise  than 
among  the  extant  remains  of  departed  greatness.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  creative  imagination  ;  for  in  this  faculty  the 
Greeks  were  fir  our  superiors.  Novel  ideas  were  what  they 
sought,  and  their  writings  are  studded  with  wild  creations  of  the 
fancy.  In  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  there  is  material  enough  to  oc- 
cupy the  most  active  imagination.  What  more  could  be  desired 
in  this  respect  than  is  furnished  by  the  superb  similes  and  meta- 
phors of  Homer  ?  The  aspiration  of  the  soul  after  beauty  is 
gratified,  and  as  we  read  his  portrayal  of  nature  in  every  phase, 
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his  bursts  of  pathos,  or  his  graphic  descriptions,  all  couched  in 
rhythm  of  mellifluous  flow  and  wonderful  adaptation,  we  feel  our- 
selves elevated  and  are  glad  to  ascribe  to  him  the  honor  of  being 
the  author  of  the  greatest  epic  in  any  language.  But  it  may  be 
objected  that  while  this  is  sometimes  the  result  of  classical  study, 
it  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule;  that,  while  great  and  varied 
good  does  accrue,  it  is  only  an  occasional  occurrence.  Very  well. 
The  objection,  if  admitted,  implies  that  the  classics  have  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  the  good  result,  and  if  they  possess  this  ten- 
dency in  as  great  a  degree  as  other  studies,  and  if  they  present 
as  wide  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  imagination  and  the  philosophi- 
cal memory  as  their  colleagues  in  a  college  course,  should  we 
stop  studying  them  because  in  every  case  the  full  advantage  is  not 
reaped  ?  From  the  nature  of  the  case  we  think  we  are  justified 
in  claiming  that  these  faculties  are  cultivated  in  this  line  of  study 
as  much  as  in  any  other,  and  that  if  the  imagination  is  not  culti- 
vated amid  such  rich  gems  of  genius  as  are  the  works  of  Homer, 
nor  yet  amid  the  wild  rantings  of  ^schylus  and  the  majestic  beat 
of  Virgil's  hexameter,  it  will  never  be  cultivated  at  all. 

Next,  as  to  the  reasoning  faculty.  Whatever  the  products  may 
be,  the  processes  are  analysis  and  synthesis,  breaking  apart  and 
putting  together.  Both  of  these  are  used  in  every  Latin  or 
Greek  sentence  with  regard  to  three  things  :  first,  the  words  con- 
sidered separately;  second,  the  words  as  combined  into  the  sen- 
tence ;  and,  third,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole  connected 
passage.  With  regard  to  each  word  the  student  must,  if  the 
word  is  not  a  familiar  one,  read  over  the  meanings  given  in  his 
lexicon,  and  taking  each  meaning  separately,  by  a  course  of 
reasoning,  he  determines  what  meaning  best  suits  his  purpose, 
and  chooses  that  as  the  proper  reading.  Does  he  not  discrimi- 
nate and  exclude  ?  And  in  the  processes  of  discrimination  and 
exclusion  is  not  the  reasoning  faculty  active?  Again,  if  he  de- 
cides to  use  not  the  primary  but  some  derived  signification  of  the 
word,  he  must  see  why  and  how  this  secondary  meaning  springs 
out  of  or  is  developed  from  the  primary ;  and  in  determining  the 
whys  and  how's  the  reason  must  come  into  play.  If  he  works 
out  this  problem  himself,  so  much  the  better;  but  if  he  does  not, 
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and  his  lexicon  is  a  good  one,  the  successive  steps  are  marked 
out  for  him,  and  it  is  required  of  him  to  use  his  understanding  in 
order  to  grasp  the  work  of  others  and  to  follow  up  and  test  their 
reasoning.  But,  furthermore,  if  the  word  is  a  compound,  the 
student  may  at  first  try  to  commit  it  to  memory  as  a  whole,  but 
he  soon  finds  it  easier  to  reason  out  the  meaning  of  the  compound 
from  the  meanings  of  the  components,  by  weighing  their  mutual 
influence  on  each  other.  Examples  of  this  might  be  multiplied, 
but  as  we  presume  the  point  is  sufficiently  clear,  we  will  not  adduce 
them. 

With  regard  to  words,  considered  as  parts  of  sentences,  very 
much  the  same  process  must  be  used.  The  words  are  mutually 
interdependent,  and  in  determining  the  nature  of  this  interdepen- 
dence, it  will  not  do  to  say  that  all  that  is  needed  is  to  have  the 
head  packed  full  of  etymological  and  syntactical  rules,  for  it  is 
often  hard,  even  with  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar  involved,  to 
decide  upon  the  proper  rendering,  as  is  proved  by  the  diversity 
of  opinion  respecting  many  passages.  And,  of  course,  the  stu- 
dent must  be  able  to  clear  up  the  difficulty  for  himself,  or  to 
weigh  the  arguments  of  others  so  as  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion ;  and  as  he  often  cannot  know  what  others  have  said  about 
the  matter,  he  is  forced  to  hew  out  his  own  track.  This  requires 
original  thinking  of  the  highest  order.  But  even  after  the  stu- 
dent has  mastered  the  separate  words  and  thoroughly  understands 
the  relation  of  each  to  every  other  in  the  sentence,  his  task  is  not 
finished.  He  must  discover  what  is  the  bearing  of  this  particu- 
lar sentence  on  the  general  train  of  thought,  how  it  is  connected 
with  what  goes  before  and  what  follows  after.  Here  he  must 
be  ready  to  examine  the  general  and  the  particular,  as  he  must 
keep  before  his  mind  the  general  scope,  and  must  look  to  the 
minute  things,  such  as  connectives  and  the  like,  which  are  all- 
important  in  determining  the  sense  to  be  conveyed.  Is  it  true? 
then,  that  "it  is  a  very  feeble  intellect  that  cannot  perform  the 
logical  process  of  putting  'the  sentence  into  such  shape  as  to 
extract  its  meaning"  ?  But  we  hear  an  objector  cry  out:  "  True; 
this,  all  this,  should  be  done;  but  the  average  student  leaves  un- 
done those  things  which  he  ought  to  do."     This  may  be  true,  but 
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we  do  not  claim  that  these  processes  of  reasoning  are  always  used 
as  much  as  would  be*  best  for  the  advancement  of  the  student  and 
for  the  growth  of  his  mind.  But  we  do  claim  that  they  enter 
very  largely  into  classical  study.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  hear  a  group  of  students  reading  over  their  Latin 
and  Greek.  We  constantl}^  hear  such  queries  as  these:  "What 
is  the  sense  in  that?"  "What  does  that  sentence  mean?" 
"Wliat  is  its  connexion  with  what  has  gone  before?"  and  seldom 
will  they  proceed  with  the  translation  until  one  or  other  of 
them  has  oifered  an  explanation  which  seems  satisfactory  to  all. 
Every  teacher  also  can  testify  that  his  pupils  reason,  and  reason 
clearly  too,  over  their  lessons  in  ancient  languages.  However 
young  they  may  be,  the  teacher  finds  them  anxious  to  keep  up 
the  connexion,  to  follow  the  train  of  thought.  He  sometimes  finds 
them  not  willing  to  take  the  rules  of  the  grammar  "on  faith,"  but 
they  desire  to  know  why  dignus  takes  the  ablative  case  or  ut 
final  the  subjunctive  mood. 

Again,  the  careful  student  will  develop  his  power  of  observa- 
tion, inasmuch  as  he  must  come  to  the  study  of  the  language  ig- 
norant and  prepared  to  be  instructed,  and  as  fie  goes  along  he 
must  make  his  own  grammar  by  carefully  observing  the  facts  of 
the  language,  noting  the  points  in  which  it  resembles  his  own,  or 
in  which  it  differs  from  his  mother  tongue.  He  studies  the  book 
of  language  as  the  scientist  studies  the  book  of  nature.  He  sees 
in  one  place,  to  use  an  illustratiori,  that  purpose  in  Latin  is  not 
expressed  by  the  infinitive,  but  by  some  other  term;  and  after  his 
attention  has  been  directed  to  this  point  several  times,  he  gener- 
alises, and  reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals  by  unerring 
methods  of  inductive  losric,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
"purpose  cannot,  in  Latin  prose,  be  expressed  by  the  infinitive." 
Or  else,  he  may  first  learn  the  facts  from  his  grammar  and  by 
processes  of  deduction  apply  his  general  rules  to  particular  in- 
stances. All  this  involves  a  use  and  a  consequent  cultivation  of 
the  observing  fiiculty  to  cognise  the  particular  cases;  and  of  the 
reason,  to  note  resemblances  and  to  spy  out  diff'erences.  Thus  it 
is  evident  that  the  imagination  and  reason  are  brought  into  exer- 
cise.    The  imao-ination  is  furnished  with  material  unlimited  as  it 
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is  varied,  and  from  it  springs  much  pleasure  and  consequent  in- 
terest. The  reason  finds  ample  room  for  its  exercise  both  in  the 
thought  of  the  original,  and  in  the  language  by  which  that  thought 
is  conveyed. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  a  man's  capacity  to  learn  the  an. 
cient  languages  should  not  be  the  criterion  of  his  mental  ability, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  men  who  have  attained  eminence  in  the 
field  of  classical  study  have  alwa^'^s  possessed  well  cultivated  minds, 
brightly  polished  in  all  parts ;  and  as  more  men  have  become 
eminent  in  this  field  than  in  any  other,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  good  result  springs  from  the  efficiency  of  the  means  employed. 
As  a  means  for  expanding  the  mind,  then,  the  ancient  languages 
are  preeminent. 

Does  any  practical  good  accrue,  further  than  the  strengthen- 
ing of  natural  powers  ?  Before  discussing  this  question,  we  will 
repeat  what  has  already  been  insisted  upon,  that  a  college  grad- 
uate at  best  is  by  no  means  a  walking  encyclopaedia  of  universal 
knowledge;  that  his  researches  inanv  direction  have  been  neither 
far-reaching  nor  comprehensive.  Leave  out  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  what  would  be  the  result?  The  field  of  research  would  be 
much  narrowed,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  remaining 
courses  would  not  be  correspondingly  increased.  But  suppose  it 
were.  The  student  would,  perhaps,  know  a  little  more  chemis- 
try, a  little  more  natural  philosophy,  a  few  more  facts  in  history, 
and  a  little  more  of  English  literature.  Would  this  addition  to 
his  store  compensate  for  the  loss  he  has  sustained  in  not  study- 
ing the  languages  of  by-gone  ages  ?  We  think  not.  This  addi- 
tion woidd  be  spread  over  a  large  surflxce,  and,  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  would  be  very  small.  His  extra  supply  of  chemistry  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  rank  among  chemists.  His 
additional  charge  of  natural  philosophy  Avould  not  render  him 
competent  to  unlock  Nature's  vast  treasure  house  and  to  lay  bare 
the  treasures  therein  concealed.  No;  to  attain  proficiency  in 
these  branches  a  life- time  of  careful  labor  and  constant  devotion 
is  required,  and  even  then  the  most  celebrated  feels  that  the  half 
has  not  been  revealed  to  him.  With  the  ancient  lano-uages  this 
is  not  the  case;  for  a  man  may  lead  an  active,  stirring  life,  and 
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yet  draw  deep  draughts  of  pleasure  from  the  living  fountains  of 
Latin  and  Greek  literature.  Examples  abound,  but  a  notable 
instance  is  Mr.  Gladstone;  who,  with  the  weight  of  the  mightiest 
kingdom  of  the  globe  on  his  shoulders,  yet  ranks  with  the  best 
as  a  classical  scholar.  It  thus  appears  that  if  the  student  were 
freed  from  this  great  classical  bugbear,  he  would  be,  as  far  as  his 
actual  knowledge  is  concerned,  no  better  fitted  for  the  duties  of 
life,  Avould  be  without  the  mental  training  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  classics^  would  not  possess  the  knowledge  obtainable 
from  them,  and  would  be  for  ever  cut  off  from  this  knowledge 
and  from  the  outcoming  pleasure.  Our  college  graduates  know 
httle,  they  know  probably  more  Latin  and  Greek  than  anything 
else;  but  away  with  the  notion  that  if  Latin  and  Greek  could  be 
taken  out  of  the  course  the  colleges  would  turn  out  full-fledged 
scientists,  astronomers,  and  English  scholars,  all  in  one !  This 
result  is  not  now  obtained,  it  is  true;  but  the  classics  must  not 
be  required  to  bear  the  blame;  it  should  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  finiteness  of  the  human  mind. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  question:  Is  any  good  to  be  obtained 
from  a  classical  education,  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  value  of  the  ac- 
quisition ?  All  admit  that  the  possible  value  is  great,  and  that 
the  actual  value  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  excellence  attained. 
Now,  this  rule  must  hold  good  for  all  studies.  But  the  profi- 
ciency is  generally  greater  in  Latin  and  Greek  than  in  the  other 
courses.     Then  the  good  accruing  must  be  greater. 

The  saying  is  familiar,  that  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man."  Whatever  interpretation  may  be  imposed  upon  this  adage, 
it  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  mean  that  humanity  in  the  aggre- 
gate is  the  most  suitable  object  of  human  contemplation  ;  not 
only  the  most  improving  and  interesting,  though  this  is  mani- 
festly true,  but  also  the  most  practical  and  productive  of  every- 
day good.  The  men  of  to-day  may  be  studied  as  we  go  in  and 
out  among  them  ;  the  book  is  open,  and  he  who  choses  may  read 
therein.  The  men  of  the  past  are  gone ;  the  places  that  knew 
them  once  know  them  no  more ;  they  sleep  with  their  fathers, 
and  the  only  means  we  have  of  knowing  them  is  to  study  their 
works  which  have  been  handed  down,  to  us  through  the  ages, 
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monuments  more  lasting  than  marble  skb  or  shaft  of  granite. 
The  men  by  the  future,  who  can  know  ?     Life  is  like  a  huge 
kaleidoscope,  and  in  it  the  forces  and  actors  will  constantly  as- 
sume new  and  fantastic  positions.    And  yet  history  repeats  itself, 
and  as   was   said    by  the  matchless  orator   of  the    Revolution, 
"There  is  no  way  of  interpreting  the  future  but  by  the  past." 
Let  us,  then,  resurrect  the  departed  great,  that  even  though  clad 
in  the  cerements  of  the   tomb,    they  may  act  as  expounders  of 
what  has  gone  before,  and  as,  in  a  measure,  foretellers  of  what  is 
to  come.     We  will  gain   much  if  we  can  only  understand  the 
language  of  their  message,  and    in   the  mere  study  of  this  lan- 
guage much  good  may  be  obtained.     In  considering  these  points 
we  can  but  reproduce  what  has  been  often   said  already,  and  we 
will  attempt  to  do  so  briefly,  a  lengthy  discussion  being  unneces- 
sary after  all  that  has  been  said  by  Matthew  Arnold,  Prof  Gilder- 
sleeve,  and  a  host  of  other  valiant  champions  of  the  classics,  who 
have  not  entered  the  lists,  as  some  have  said,  because  they  were 
"contending  for->their  altars  and  their  firesides,"  but  because  they 
recognise  how   important  the  dead  languages  are  as  a  means  of 
mental  training.     We  should  give  them  our  attention,  as  we  are 
sure  they  know  whereof  they  speak,  and  furnish  living  examples 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  classical  study.     The  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  is  useful,  as  it  is  the  study  of  language  as  language,  a 
study  which  leads  to  a  fuller/  understanding  and  a  clearer  know- 
ledge of  our  own.     Language  is  necessary  to  clear  thinking,  and 
its  object  is  to  convey  thought   clearly,   concisely,    and  forcibly. 
While  it  is  true,  as  Burke  has  said,  that  a  clear  thought  is  synony- 
mous with  a  little  thought,  it  is  none  the  less   true  that   without 
clear  expression  the  thought  will  not  be  clear.     It  must  be  so. 
We  think  in  words;   and  if  we  have  not  w^ords  to  convev  to  our- 
selves  our  exact  meaning,  the   thought  will   grow  more  and  more 
obscure,  and  the  obscurity  will  increase  when  we  attempt  to  crys- 
tallise the  thought  into  expression,  and  to  make  it  visible  to  others. 
Linguistic  study,   then,  is   eminently   important    and   useful  in 
itself     From  what  source  can   a  knowledge  of  language  be  ob- 
tained so  well  as  from  the  great  head-springs  of  classic  literature  ? 
Where  will  we  find  better  models  of  terseness  than  in  the  writ- 
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ings  of  Tacitus ;  where  more  close  and  pungent  reasoning  than 
in  the  great  work  of  Thucydides  ?  Do  we  look  for  thought 
decked  with  all  the  embellishments  of  the  rhetorician  ?  We  can 
find  it  nowhere  more  beautifully  expressed  than  in  the  magnifi- 
cently rounded  periods  of  Cicero. 

How  do  the  ancient  languages  help  us  in  mastering  our  own, 
and  how  are  they  superior  to  the  modern  languages  in  this  re- 
spect? It  is  claimed  by  many  that  the  best  way  to  learn  Eng- 
lish is  to  study  English.  But  every  one  must  admit  that  students 
manifest  more  interest  in  everything  else  than  they  do  in  the 
study  of  their  mother  tongue  ;  'and  that  the  knowledge  derived 
from  English  grammars  amounts  to  almost  nothing.  The  causes 
for  this  may  be  many.  It  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
pupil  comes  to  the  study  of  English  with  the  idea  that  he  can 
speak  and  write  the  language  as  correctly  as  his  teacher,  and  con- 
fident that  as  far  as  practical  good  is  concerned,  the  text  book 
will  be  to  him  of  but  little  service  ;  or  else  the  reason  may  be 
that  English,  as  has  been  asserted,  and  in  a  good  measure  proved 
by  Richard  Grant  White,  is,  in  reality,  a  "grammarless  tongue," 
of  which  a  knowledge  cannot  be  gained  by  studying  the  rules  of 
etymology  and  syntax.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  if 
English  is  to  be  mastered  at  all,  the  study  must  be  pursued  in  a 
different  manner.  Only  two  courses  lie  open  to  the  student. 
The  one  is  to  apply  himself  to  the  languages  from  which  the  Eng- 
lish has  sprung,  thus  laying  a  broad  foundation  on  which  to 
build;  the  other  is  to  confine  himself  to  the  English  literature  of 
to-day.  We  claim  that  the  first  course  is  preferable,  first,  as  it 
produces  better  mental  training,  and,  secondly,  as  it  gives  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  English.  The  training  is  better  be- 
cause Ave  get  the  benefit  of  comparative  grammar,  the  value  of 
which  study,  as  a  means  of  intellectual  culture,  can  hardly  be 
overestimated,  though  it  is  by  no  means  the  chief  and  only  good 
to  be  derived.  In  Latin  and  Geek  we  study  both  words  and  ideas; 
in  reading  English  our  minds  are  occupied  with  the  thought  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  words,  except  in  that  species  of  composition 
in  which  we  are  carried  away  by  the  show  of  rhetoric,  and  being 
engrossed  with  the  vehicle,  entirely  overlook  the  thing  conveyed. 
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At  any  rate,  we  rarely  find  a  polished  English  scholar,  skilled  in 
the  use  of  words,  who  has  become  so  simply  from  a  study  of  the 
literature  of  the  language  as  it  now  stands.  The  Professors  of 
English  in  our  Colleges  see  this  and  tell  us  we  must  go  back  to 
the  mother  and  grandmother  of  English,  and  must  study  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Gothic.  But  why  stop  there  ?  When  we 
wish  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  a  man,  we  do  not  stop  when  we 
have  found  out  who  his  grandmother  was,  and  who  was  his 
mother.  Is  the  language  of  the  English  people  to  have  so  short 
a  pedigree  ?  Are  we  only  to  trouble  ourselves  to  see  that  it  is 
legitimately  descended  from  mother  Anglo-Saxon  ?  No.  Eng- 
lish is  a  language  of  motley  composition,  and  is  a  branch  deriving 
much  of  its  sap  from  the  gnarled  roots  and  twisted  trunk  of  the 
ancient  classics.  We  suppose  it  is  not  exaggerating  the  truth  to 
say  that  nearly  half  the  words  of  our  language  are  derived  from 
these  ancient  tongues.  Surely,  then,  the  reason  for  studying 
them  is  just  as  urgent  as  that  for  studying  the  immediate  pro- 
genitors, and  the  reason  is  enhanced  when  we  remember  how  far 
superior  the  literature  of  the  former  is  to  that  of  the  latter.    ' 

The  question  is  asked,  "  Why  should  we  not  study  the  modern 
rather  than  the  ancient  languages?"  In  view  of  what  has  been 
said,  this  question  may  be  answered  in  a  few  words.  The  ancient 
languages  are  the  head-springs  of  English  ;  the  modern  are  paral- 
lel streams  flowing  partly  from  the  same  fountain ;  from  which 
we  do  not  and  cannot  learn  so  much  of  our  own  language  as  we 
can  by  going  at  once  at  the  common  source. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to 
undervalue  the  importance  of  English  studies.  They  should  en- 
ter hirgely  into  our  courses  of  study.  But  what  we  do  assert  is, 
that  the  good  derived  from  classical  study  and  from  the  reading 
which  an  ordin;iry  man  does  any  way,  is  greater  than  the  advan- 
tage of  what  is  known  as  a  liberal  English  education.  But  not 
only  is  the  student's  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  English  in- 
creased, but  his  practical  proficiency,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
is  also  much  augmented.  This  will  not  be  the  case  if  he  is  al- 
lowed to  translate  into  "slovenly  English,"  as  our  author  takes 
for  granted  is  the  method  usually  adopted.     He  seems  to  think 
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that  every  student  is  like  the  Irish  boy  who,  in  reading  Virgil's 
account  of  iEneas's  hunt  in  the  fourth  book  of  iEneid,  translated 
the  line,  "At  puer  Ascanius  mediis  in  vallibus  acri  gaudet  equo," 
etc.,  "But  the  boy  Ascanius  on  a  bitter  horse,"  etc.  Such 
translations  would,  of  course,  be  of  but  small  value  ;  but  if  the 
teacher  is  careful  to  make  the  student  choose  his  words  and  ren- 
der  the  passage  so  as  to  bring  out  the  ideas  in  smooth  and  easy 
English,  every  lesson  will  be  a  sort  of  composition  exercise 
of  a  kind  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  boy.  The  ideas 
are  ready-made  for  him,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  search  them  out  and 
to  couch  them,  after  having  determined  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  various  Latin  or  Greek  words,  in  expressions  calculated  to 
convey  the  exact  sense  in  pleasing  English.  If  this  is  done,  the 
mental  growth  is  rapid,  and  the  English  speedily  mastered. 

But  again.  We  learn  the  habits  and  modes  of  living  and 
thinking  of  great  nations.  We  can  trace  the  gropings  of  the  mind 
after  truth,  and  the  gradual  development  intellectually,  politi- 
cally, socially.  We  can  see  why  governments  arose,  and  can  dis- 
cover the  reasons  for  their  decline  and  fall.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  how  near  the  truth  the  ancients  sometimes  came  on  questions 
of  religion — so  near  and  yet  so  far.  Infidelity  boasts  that  by  force 
of  unaided  reason  it  has  found  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
existence  of  a  universe  in  a  system  of  evolution,  and  it  points  to 
this  as  the  highest  achievement  of  the  human  mind,  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  away  back  in  the  misty  past  we  find  the  evolutionists  Anaxi- 
mander,  Anaximenes,  and  Heraclitus  putting  forward  the  same  im- 
pious doctrines  as  the  evolutionists  of  to-day,  and  we  also  see 
these  doctrines  supplanted  by  the  theory  of  Anaxagoras,  which 
was  that  Supreme  Intelligence  had  imparted  form  and  order  to 
the  chaos  of  nature.  We  do  not  feel  that  these  men  of  whom  we 
read  are  far  removed  from  us  in  space  and  time,  but  we  feel  that 
we  know  them,  that  they  are  real  .personages  who  lived  and  spoke 
and  acted.  We  think  of  these  ancient  worthies  with  a  feeling 
that  is  akin  to  affection ;  there  is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead  to 
which  we  turn  even  from  the  charms  of  the  livino;.  Thev  have 
made  an  impression  deep  and  lasting;  they  have  said  much  that 
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modern  thought  has  appropriated  to  itself;  to  them  we  owe  what 
we  know  of  the  past.     Let  honor  be  rendered  to  whom  honor  is 
due,  and  let  us  continue  to  learn  of  the  mighty  men  of  by-gone 
days,  "'whose  distant  footsteps  echo  down  the  corridors  of  time." 
We  have  now  endeavored  to  show  that  the  time  spent  in  the 
study  of  the  classics  is  not  so  long,  ajid  that  the  pleasure  derived 
is  not  so  small,  as  to  justify  the  claim  that  these  studies  should  be 
made  to  take  a  subordinate  place.     Not  thinking  the  concessions 
of  the  opposite  side  liberal  enough,  we  have  claimed  more,  and 
have  seen  tliat  the  various  powers  of  the  mind  are  developed  to 
a  great  extent.     We  now  turn  upon  the  objectors  with  the  ques- 
tion,  "What  will  you  give  us  in  return  if  you  take  from  us  the 
ancient  languages  ?"     We  have  never  heard  any  substitute  defi- 
nitely proposed,  but  what  this  substitute  shall  be  must  be  deter- 
mined bv  the  other  side.     We  have  now  a  course  of  studv  which 
answers  the  purpose  of  education  very  well,  and  we  will  not  give 
it  up  witliout  knowing  what  is  to  take  its  place.     Are  the  Natural 
Sciences  to  be  substituted?     To  become  proficient  in  these  one 
must  make  them   the  study  of  his  life,   and  the  graduate  would 
know  but  little  more  of  them  if  the  classics  were  dropped  from 
colleire  cataloo;ue3.     Then  it  will  not  do  to  substitute  these.    But 
English  Literature  may  be  triumphantly  brought  forward  as  an 
aspiring  candidate  for  the  distinction  of  supplanting  the  ancient 
tongues.     Would  we  really  in  that  way  learn  more  of  our  own 
language  ?     No.     The  anatomist  must  not  only  study  the  living 
body  in  all  its  freshness  and  beauty  and  strength;  he  must  also 
study  the  dead  subject,   the  bony  skeleton.     So  the  student  of 
English  must  look  to  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  upon  which  the 
living  language  depends  for  whatever  of  symmetry  it  may  possess. 
As  well  try  to  persuade  us  that  we  can  obtain  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  a  spacious  portico  by  studying  the  arcliitrave,  the  frieze, 
and  the  cornice,  without  observing  the  Doric  or  Corinthian  col- 
umns by  which  these  are  supported,  as  to  try  to  make  us  believe 
that  we  can  know   English   thoroughly   without  studying   Latin 
and  Greek,  the  two  pillars  Avhich,  like  the  pillars  of  Dagon's  tem- 
ple, uphold  the  whole  superstructure. 

Latin  and  Greek,   then,  deserve  the  position  which  they  now 
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occupy  by  virtue  of  the  pleasure  which  they  bestow,  the  mental 
training  which  they  give,  the  knowledge  of  English  which  is 
gained  from  them,  and  the  acquaintance  with  the  ancients  which 
from  this  source  alone  can  be  acquired. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  assail  our  author's  position  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ministerial  qualifications.  His  argument  is  able,  as  in- 
deed is  the  whole  article.  He  arrives  at  his  conclusion  by  a 
separate  line  of  argument,  not  depending  for  its  validity  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  preceding  portion  of  his  reasoning;  he  nowhere 
states  that  any  course  will  give  a  man  better  preparation  for  the 
ministry  than  a  classical  course;  but  only  contends  that  the  stan- 
dard should  be  changed  to  suit  the  changed  system  of  education. 
We  feel  ourselves,  therefore,  inclined  to  endorse  his  statements 
in  the  main,  and  certainly  will  not  place  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
opposition.  But  before  such  a  momentous  issue  is  decided,  before 
such  decisive  action  is  taken,  the  matter  should  receive  very  care- 
ful consideration.  The  proposed  change  may  be  necessary,  but 
it  should  be  cautiously  made.  Wm.  H.  Whiting,  Jr. 
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ARTICLE  V. 


"EVOLUTIONARY  ETHICS  AND   CHRISTIANITY. " 


The  article  with  the  above  title,  in  the  Contemporarif  Review^ 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  cannot  fail  to  strike 
every  thoughtful  reider  as  one  of  the  many  indications  that  the 
theory  of  Evolution  is  loosening  its  grasp  on  the  minds  of  stu- 
dents of  physical  science.  Professor  Smith  evidently  feels  that 
any  theory  with  so  broad  a  sweep  as  that  of  Evolution,  touching 
as  it  does  the  whole  sphere  of  man's  knowledge  and  relations, 
cannot,  if  true,  be  repugnant  to  any  part  of  his  nature.  If  it  be 
true,  it  must  not  only  fit  all  the  facts  of  his  physical  nature,  and 
of  the  world  of  matter  around  him ;  but,  also,  must  not  fail  to 
harmonise  with  all  the  facts  of  his  moral  and  religious  nature. 
Tliose  who  hold  the  theory  of  Evolution  feel  this.  Evidences  of 
this  are  seen  in  the  great  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  to 
construct  a  system  of  ethics  founded  on  the  principles  of  this 
tlieory,  and  the  somewhat  ridiculous  performances  in  the  line  of 
public  religious  services.  It  is  an  effort  of  the  former  sort  that 
has  called  forth  Professor  Smith's  article — that  article  beino;  a 
review  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  "Science  of  Ethics."  About  two 
years  ago  Professor  Smith  published  a  very  able  article  in  the 
Contemporary  Re.vieiv  on  the  question.  Has  Evolution  yet  found 
a  new  "Basis  of  Morality"  ?  His  very  decided  opinion  was  that 
it  had  not  done  so  up  to  that  time,  and  his  late  article  shows  that 
he  thinks  no  nearer  approach  has  been  made  to  success  by  later 
efforts.  After  noticing  some  admissions  which  Mr.  Stephen  made 
in  his  treatise,  he  says,  "The  inference  which  I  (though  not  Mr. 
Stephen)  should  draw  from  these  frank  avowals  is,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  construct  a  rule  of  individual  conduct,  or  for  the  direc- 
tion of  life,  by  mere  inspection  of  the  phenomena  of  Evolution, 
without  some  conception  of  the  estate  and  destiny  of  man.  In 
what  hands  are  we — in  those  of  a  Father,  in  those  of  a  power  in- 
different to  the  welfare  of  humanity,  or  in  those  of  a  blind  Fate  ? 
is  a  question  which,  let  the  devotees  of  physical  science,  in  the 
intoxicating  rush  of  physical  discovery,  say  or  imagine  what  they 
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Avill,  must  surely  have  the  most  abiding  as  well  as  the  highest 
interest  for  man.  The  ship  of  life  is  not,  nor  is  it  likely  ever  to 
bo,  made  so  comfortable  that  the  passengers  will  be  content  to 
float  along  in  it  without  asking  for  what  port  they  are  bound." 
Ao-ain,  he  asks,  "Can  the  question  of  our  destiny  be  prevented 
from  forcing  itself  upon  our  minds  ?  If  it  cannot,  is  it  possible, 
without  a' satisfactory  solution  of  that  question,  to  attain  the  hap- 
piness to  which  it  must  be  the  aim  of  any  science  or  system  con- 
cerned with  human  action  to  light  mankind  ?  .  .  .  Can  a  man 
when  he  buries  his  wife  or  child  shut  out  of  his  mind  the 
idea  of  death?  Even  the  enjoyments  in  which  the  thought 
of  annihilation  is  to  be  drowned,  the  more  intellectual  thev  be- 
come,  bring,  mingled  with  their  sweetness,  more  of  the  bitterness 
which  springs  from  a  sense  of  perishableness  and  imperfection, 
so  that  the  advance  of  civilisation  is  likely  itself  to  defeat  the 
counsels  of  the  philosophy  which  bids  us  fix  our  minds  on  life 
and  not  on  death.  Tlie  highest  of  our  joys  is  affection;  and  the 
more  intense  affection  becomes,  the  more  bitter  will  be  the  reflec- 
tion that  if  this  world  is  all,  love  must  die." 

Some  of  the  "frank  avowals"  of  Mr.  Stephen's  book  are  the 
following:  "There  is  no  absolute  coincidence  between  virtue  and 
happiness.  I  cannot  prove  that  it  is  always  prudent  to  act  right- 
ly, or  that  it  is  always  happiest  to  be  virtuous."  "The  virtuous 
men  may  be  the  very  salt  of  the  earth,  and  yet  the  discharge  of 
a  function  socially  necessary  may  involve  their  own  misery." 

"Now  if,  according  to  Evolution,  man  has  no  God,  and  no  fu- 
ture existence,  what  is  there  to  enable  him  to  be  virtuous  in  those 
cases  where  it  brings  him  only  suffering  and  danger?"  "We 
may  doubt,"  says  Professor  Smith,  "in  his  opinion,  whether  it 
answers  to  be  a  moral  hero."  The  endeavor  to  supply,  by  the 
theory  of  altruism,  the  "Basis  of  Morality"  here  found  lacking,  is 
next  examined.  He  likewise  weighs  this  in  the  balances,  and  finds 
it  wanting.  "  But  is  it  possible  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  pure 
altruism,  that  sort  of  altruism  which  alone  can  render  martyrdom 
reasonable,  as  Mr.  Stephen  affirms  it  to  be  ?  Can  my  pleasure  ever 
be  really  your  pleasure,  or  my  pain  your  pain  ?  Is  not  this  as  im- 
possible as  that  my  thoughts  or  emotions  should  be  yours  ?  Social 
VOL.  XXXV.,    NO.  3—7. 
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pleasure,  of  course,  we  can  understand ;  a  Christmas  dinner-party 
is  a  familiar  instance  of  it ;  but  while  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany contribute  to  the  sum  of  the  enjoyment,  and  the  cheerful- 
ness is  reciprocal,  the  pleasure  of  each  member  is  as  much  his 
own,  and  not  that  of  any  other  member,  as  is  the  pleasure  of  an 
Alexander  Selkirk  eating  his  solitary  meal  on  the  desert  island." 

Those  who  adopt  the  altruistic  theory  must  be  hard  pressed  in- 
deed. It  bears  its  absurdity  on  its  face,  for  the  very  moment  it 
becomes  possible,  virtue  is  ipso  facto  rendered  impossible.  To 
be  operative  as  a  motive,  it  must  be  perfect.  But  when  it  be- 
comes perfect,  individuality  has  been  merged  in  the  "social  tis- 
sue," and  lost.  As  every  virtuous  act  is  the  act  of  an  individual, 
dependent  for  its  moral  coloring  on  his  relationships,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  when  the  thorough  altruist  has  (according  to  this 
impossible  theory)  lost  his  individuality,  his  act  is  no  longer  that 
of  a  person,  but  the  performance  of  a  painful  function  by  a  cell 
of  the  "tissue"  of  humanity.     Sic  itur  ad ahsurdum. 

Let  Evolution  produce  at  least  a  few  missionaries  and  martyrs 
before  it  begins  to  boast  of  its  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice, 
while  scornfully  branding  Christianity  a  selfish  system. 

Some  few  evolutionists  have  endeavored  to  supply  a  motive 
power  for  virtue  and  self-sacrifice  by  dreaming  of  a  "  Social 
Utopia"  in  the  future  through  the  working  of  Evolution.  Of 
this  Prof  Smith  remarks  :  "  If  the  coming  of  the  Utopia  could 
be  certainly  predicted,  this  would  still  be  cold  comfort  to  the 
shades  of  the  myriads  who  had  lived  and  died,  and  are  now  liv- 
ing and  dying,  in  a  state  very  far  from  Utopian."  But  Mr. 
Stephen  gives  this  up.  "Speculations,"  he  says,  "about the  future  of 
society,  are  rash."  "  We  cannot  tell  that  progress  will  be  indefi- 
nite; it  seems  rather  that  science  points  to  a  time  at  which  all 
life  on  the  planet  will  become  extinct,  and  the  social  organism 
may,  according  to  the  familiar  analogy,  have  its  natural  old  age 
and  death." 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  Evolution  furnishes  no  "Basis  of 
Morality." 

In  considering  the  theory  of  such  evolutionists  as  Spencer, 
Clifford,   and  Stephen  himself — that  Evolution  after    attaining 
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"the  highest  arc  of  the  curve,"  must  begin  to  make  its  descent- 
Prof.  Smith  concludes,  "In  the  down-hill  stage  of  Evolution, 
tliat  action  will  be  best  which  most  conduces  to  the  dissolution  of 
society.  From  this  conclusion  I  see  no  escape ;  and  when  we 
add  to  it  the  doctrine  of  necessity  under  the  new  name  of  de- 
terminism, the  principle  of  morality  will  surely  become  difficult 
of  expression  to  ordinary  minds."  That  evolution  is  non-moral, 
some  of  its  bold  German  hierophants  at  all  events  do,  to  use  Ba- 
con's quaint  phrase,  "ingeniously,  and  without  fig-leaves  con- 
fess." But  Evolution  is,  in  the  contemplation  of  agnostic 
science,  the  supreme  power  of  the  universe,  or  at  least  the  sole 
manifestation  of  that  power.  What  footing,  then,  at  bottom,  has 
morality  ?  May  it  not  be  destined  to  disappear  before  the  ad-' 
vancing  light  of  science  like  animism  and  other  superstitions  ? 
May  not  those  prove  to  be  right  who,  with  Br.  Van  Buren  Dens- 
low,  say  that  the  commandment  against  stealing  or  lying  is  the 
law  of  the  "top  dog,"  and  nothing  more?  When  the  belief  that 
Evolution  is  all,  and  that  Evolution  brings  forth  but  to  destroy 
in  the  end,  has  thoroughly  penetrated  the  human  mind,  will  not 
the  result  be  a  moral  chaos  ?  We  are  still  living  in  the  twilight 
of  religion,  and  the  grim  features  of  Evolution  are  not  yet  dis- 
tinctly seen.  .. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  turn  from  this  futile  search  in  a  very 
barren  field  to  one  where  we  may  hope  for  a  reward  of  our  labors. 
Christianity  has  been  the  object  of  much  scorn  of  late  years 
among  those  who  have  held  the  theory  of  Evolution.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  of  our  popular  writers,  following  the  lead  of  scientific 
men,  seem  to  have  taken  pains,  on  whatever  subject  they  may 
have  been  engaged,  to  let  it  be  known  that  they  were  not  be- 
lievers in  Christianity.  Orthodoxy  has  seemed  to  them  more 
horrible  than  any  "  Gorgons  or  chimeras  dire"  that  ever  devasta- 
ted the  earth.  Especially  has  this  tone  been  observed  in  the 
utterances  of  what  may  be  called  the  small  fry,  who  in  shoals 
follow  a  few  scientific  great  whales  who  set  the  fashion  to  "  swagger 
and  bully."  It  would  seem  that  to  many  of  these  the  charge  of 
being  orthodox  Christians  would  be  more  terrible  than  an  impu- 
tation on  their  honesty,  if  we  are  to  Judge  from  the  care  they 
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take  to  let  us  know  that  they  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  has 
been  a  sad  thing  of  hite  years  for  any  one  who  loves  Christ  to 
read  isome  of  our  rnost  popular  magazines,  and  see  how  Chris- 
tianity is  either  utterly  ignored  or  made  the  subject  of  sneers. 

Prof.  Smith  evidently  has  not  entirely  escaped  this  infection. 
He  is  likewise  careful  to  inform  us  that  he  is  not  an  orthodox 
Christian.  In  reply  to  a  criticism  of  his  article  on  "  The  Basis 
of  Morality,"  by  Herbert  Spencer,  he  says  :  "  If  Mr.  Spencer 
fancies  that  I  am  one  of  his  orthodox  persecutors,  supposing  such 
enemies  of  truth  and  beneficence  to  exist,  he  was  never  more  mis- 
taken in  his  life.  I  am  no  more  orthodox  than  he  is,  though  I 
should  think  it  scarcely  worthy  of  philosophy  to  court  sympathy 
by  ostentation  of  the  heterodoxy  which  happens  to  be  just  now 
in  vogue." 

This  utterance  may  have  proceeded  from  a  nervous  dread  of 
being  regarded  as  a  "Philistine"  by  his  brother  scientists;  but, 
whatever  its  motive,  it  is  certainly  plain  enough  to  assure  us  that 
he  is  not  an  interested  witness,  with  all  his  prejudices  in  favor  of 
Christianity.  Let  us  see  what  he  thinks  of  it  as  compared  with 
Evolution.  Of  course  his  point  of  view  is  the  same  as  that  from 
which  he  examined  Evolution — its  fitness  to  meet  the  wants  of 
man  as  a  moral  being. 

The  prime  necessity  in  any  system  intended  to  elevate  mankind 
morally  is  a  moral  ideal.  This  ideal  may  be  only  described  or 
presented  in  the  system  through  the  rules  for  conduct  which  it 
lays  down,  or  it  may  be  practically  set  forth  in  the  person  and 
character  of  an  individual  who  exemplifies  its  principles  in  his 
life.  As  mankind  are  naturally  imitative,  and  generally  prefer 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  sys- 
tem which  presents  such  an  exemplar,  especially  if  it  also  fur- 
nishes directions  for  following  the  example  set,  and  the  hope  that 
each  individual  will  be  enabled  to  attain  the  goal  placed  before 
him,  has  a  great  advantage. 

How  does  Christianity,  according  to  Prof  Smith,  meet  this  de- 
mand ?  "To  realise,  by  eifort,  a  moral  ideal  embodied  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Christ  has  been,  since  his  coming,  the  avowed  object,  and  in 
no  small  degree  the  real  endeavor,  of  the  whole  progressive  portion 
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of  humanity.  The  established  belief  has  been  that  the  ideal  was 
perfect ;  that  in  proportion  as  it  was  realised,  human  nature,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  would  be  raised  and  made  like  the 
Author  of  our  being;  that  the  world  would  thus  become  the 
kingdom  of  God;  and  that  the  spiritual  society  so  formed  would 
survive  the  physical  catastrophe  of  the  planet.  This  belief,  so 
far  as  it  extended  and  was  operative,  has  hitherto  been  the  prac- 
tical basis  of  Christian  ethics,  and,  whether  true  or  false,  has 
furnished  a  definite  rule  and  aim,  personal  and  social,  of  those 
■who  held  it."  "   » 

Thus  he  shows  that  Christianity  does  most  fully  meet  this  re- 
quirement. 

Again,  no  system  of  religion  or  morals  can  exercise  a  good  and 
lasting  influence  if  it  has  in  it  those  qualities  which  oppose  human 
progress.  Hope  is  the  mainspring  of  human  energy,  and  any 
system  which  ignores  it  must  become  impotent.  This  is  true  of 
most,  if  not'all,  heathen  religions.  Their  Golden  Age  is  in  the 
past;  their  faces  are  turned  backward,  not  forward.  Christian- 
ity, while  indeed  placing  her  feet  on  the  foundation  of  covenants 
and  promises  made  in  the  past,  lifts  her  head  in  joyous  hope,  her 
features  radiant  with  the  glory  of  a  future  such  as  "eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard" — such  even  as  "hath  not  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man." 

Each  individual  Christian,  looking  to  this  future,  can  say:  "It 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when 
he  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him;  for  we  shall  see  him  as 
he  is." 

What  effect  has  Christianity  had  on  human  progress?  Hear 
Prof  Smith  on  this  point: 

"Progress,  as  was  said  before,  is  conterminous  with  Christen- 
dom. Outside  the  pale  of  Christendom  all  is  stationary.  There 
have  been  notable  outbursts  of  material  wealth  and  splendor, 
transient  flashes  even  of  intellectual  brilliancy,  as  in  the  Caliph- 
ates and  the  Mogul  Empire,  though  the  light  in  these  cases  was 
mainly  borrowed ;  real  and  sustained  progress  there  has  been 
none.  Japan,  to  whatever  she  may  be  destined  to  come,  has 
kindled  her  new  civilisation  with  a  coal  taken  from  the  Christian 
hearth." 
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After  referring  to  the  progress  of  Greece  and  Kome,  which  the 
event  has  shown  was  transitory,  and,  as  he  says,  "carried  in  it 
from  the  first  its  own  moral  death  warrant,"  Prof.  Smith  con- 
cludes this  part  of  his  subject  witli  the  following  profound  ob- 
servation: "What  makes  the  fact  more  notable  is,  that  Christ 
appeared,  not  in  the  line  of  such  material,  intellectual,  or  politi- 
cal progress  as  there  was,  but  out  of  that  line,  in  a  province  of 
the  Roman  Empire  which  was  materially  poor,  as  the  gospel  nar- 
rative shows  us,  intellectually  backward,  and  as  a  dependency 
devoid  of  political  life." 

A  moral  system,  to  be  practically  effective,  must  of  course  aim 
at  universality,  and  must,  in  its  principles  and  institutions,  be 
suited  not  to  one  tribe  or  nation  only,  but  to  all  mankind  every- 
where and  at  all  times.  It  must  be,  in  the  true  sense,  catholic. 
How  does  Christianity  fulfil  this  requirement? 

Says  he :  "Philosophers  speak  of  four  universal  religions — 
Christianity,  Judaism,  Mahometanism,  and  Buddhism.  There  is 
only  one.  No  religion  but  Christianity  has  attempted  to  preach 
its  gospel  to  the  world.  Mahometan  or  Buddhist  missionaries  at 
London  or  New  York  !  Mahometanism  and  Buddhism  are  more 
than  tribal,  perhaps,  but  they  are  far  less  than  universal.  Ma- 
hometanism is  military,  as  its  Koran  most  plainly  avows ;  in  con- 
quest it  lives ;  with  conquest  it  decays;  it  also  practically  belongs 
to  the  despotic,  polygamic,  slave-holding  East;  it  has  never  been 
the  religion  of  a  Western  race,  or  of  a  free  and  industrial  com- 
munity ;  by  arms  it  has  been  propagated,  and  by  local  influence 
and  contagion,  not  by  missions.  Buddhism,  if  it  is  really  a  re- 
ligion, and  not  merely  a  quietist  philosophy,  engendered  of  lan- 
guor and  helpless  suffering,  is  the  religion  of  a  climate  and  a 
race;  its  boasted  myriads  are  inclosed  within  a  ring-fence,  and  it 
may  have  a  prospect  of  becoming  universal  when  an  Englishman 
becomes  a  Hindoo ;  while  in  its  heart  Hindoos  are  becoming 
Christians." 

"Wonderful  treasures  of  spiritual  lore  were  supposed  to  be 
hidden  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  East.  Thanks  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  and  Professor  Max  Miiller,  they  have  now  been  opened, 
and  after  a  perusal  of  the  long  series,  I  confess  my  profane  reflec- 
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tion  was  that  there  had  been  no  such'  literary  revelation  since 
Monkbarns  constrained  Hector  Mclntyre,  with  much  hesitancy. 
to  give  him  a  specimen  of  an  Ossianic  lay."  •"    ' 

"Social  and  legal  antiquities  of  the  highest  interest  doubtless 
there  are  in  these  books ;  much,  too,  of  the  poetry  of  primitive 
nature  worship;  but  of  anything  spiritual,  universal,  moral,  hard- 
ly a  trace."  "Sinful  men  are,  he  who  sleeps  at  sunrise  or  at 
sunset,  he  who  has  deformed  nails  or  black  teeth,  he  whose  young- 
er brother  was  married  first,  he  who  married  before  his  elder 
brother,  the  husband  of  a  younger  sister  married  before  the  elder, 
the  husband  of  an  elder  sister  whose  younger  sister  was  married 
first,  he  who  extinguishes  the  sacred  fires,  and  he  who  forgets  the 
Veda  through  neglect  of  the  daily  recitation."  "This  is  about 
the  religious  level ;  much  grosser  specimens  might  be  cited ;  and 
the  consecration  of  caste  is  the  perpetuation  of  iniquity.  There 
is  but  one  universal  religion.  There  is  but  one  religion  of  which 
Kenan  could  say,  as  he  says  in  his  passage  on  the  words  of 
Christ  at  the  well,  that  if  there  were  religion  in  another  planet, 
it  could  be  none  other  than  this." 

The  changes  which   Christianity  wrought,  which  have  been. 
both  means  for  attaining  its  success,  and,  indeed,   parts  of  that 
success,  are  next  briefly  mentioned;  among  these  are: 

1.  The  abolition  of  tribalism,  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
brotherhood  of  men  without  distinction  of  race,  "the  transition 
being  marked  by  the  substitution  of  baptism  for  the  tribal  mark 
of  circumcision." 

2.  The  proclamation  of  "hope  for  the  future  of  humanity." 

3.  The  division  of  the  "things  of  Caesar  from  the  things  of 
God." 

4.  The  proclamation  of  the  "spiritual  equality  of  all  men  and 
of  the  two  sexes,"  the  consequence  of  the  latter  being  "the  institu- 
tion, in  place  of  the  marital  despotism  which  prevailed  in  early, 
or  concubinage  which  prevailed  in  later,  Rome,  of  that  real  union, 
which  without  subverting  the  headship  indispensable  to  the  unity 
of  the  family,  blends  two  lives  into  one  higher  than  either,  and 
has  been  the  mainstay  of  private  virtue  and  of  moral  civilisation 
from  that  hour  to  this." 
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5.  "The  enunciation  of  the  principle  that  morality  is  internal, 
that  the  true  law  is  not  Do  this,  but  Be  this,  that  the  command- 
ment ought  to  be  directed  not  against  killing,  but  against  hatred, 
not  against  adultery,  but  against  lust." 

6.  The  establishment  of  liberty  of  opinion.  Of  this  he  says, 
among  other  things,  „"It  was  tho  principle  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, nor  did  it  cease  to  be  so,  I  apprehend,  for  half  a  century 
after  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the  Empire." 

After  adverting  to  the  objection  drawn  from  persecutions  of 
Romanism,  he  says,  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  after  the  re- 
covery of  the  gospel  at  the  Reformation,  intolerance  gradually 
departed  and  tolerance  returned,  though  nothing  comes  with  a 
bound." 

His  conclusion  from  these  facts  is:  "A  scientific  hypothesis  is 
verified  by  comparison  with  facts.  A  moral  ideal  is  verified  by 
practical  experience,  individual  and  social.  Each  inquirer  must 
judge  for  himself  whether  the  characters  and  lives  of  the  best 
Christians,  those  who  have  most  distinctly  formed  themselves  on 
the  gospel  model ;  the  state  of  the  communities  in  which  the  ethi- 
cal mode  of  the  gospel  has  most  prevailed ;  and  the  general  ad- 
vance of  society  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  have  not 
been  such  as  to  render  it  credible  that  the  Christian  ideal  is  the 
true  ideal,  that  it  fits  the  facts  and  meets  the  requirements  of 
man's  estate;  that  the  attempt  to  realise  it  is  the  right  line  of 
progress  for  us  individually  and  for  mankind  at  large.  This  is 
the  main  question,  the  question  by  the  answer  to  which  it  is  to 
be  determined  whether  we  shall  adhere  to  Christianitv  or  look 
for  some  other  guide  of  our  moral  life." 

Space  and  time  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Professor  Smith 
in  his  discussion  of  the  objections  which  evolutionists  have 
brought  against  Christianity  as  a  moral  system.  We  can  do  lit- 
tle more  than  mention  them.  The  first  charge  is  that  it  is  anti- 
scientific.  His  reply  to  this  is  that  "In  Monotheism  there  can 
be  nothing  at  variance  with  the  conception  or  the  study  of  general 
law;"  that  miracle,  "instead  of  denying,  assumes  the  general 
law,  and  Newton  Avas  a  firm  believer  in  miracle;"  and  that 
"prayer  for  spiritual  help,  however  irrational  it  may  be  deemed, 
cannot  possibly  interfere  with  physical  investigation." 
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He  next  takes  up  the  charge  of  asceticism^  and  after  refuting 
it,  presents  the  evolutionary  theory  of  virtue — that  it  consists  in 
the  highest  physical  development  and  enjoyment — in  the  following 
terras:  "'Nature,'  says  Mr.  Stephen,  'wants  big,  strong,  hearty, 
eupeptic,  shrewd,  sensible  human  beings,  and  would  be  grossly 
inconsistent  if  she  bestowed  her  highest  rewards  of  happiness 
upon  a  bilious,  scrofulous,  knock-kneed  saint,  merely  because  he 
had  a  strong  objection  to  adultery,  drunkenness,  murder,  and 
robbery,  or  an  utter  absence  of  malice  or  even  highly  cultivated 
sympathies.'  There  is  no  reason  why  a  saint  should  be  scrofu- 
lous or  knock-kneed;  bilious,  if  his  diet  is  spare,  he  is  pretty  sure 
not  to  be;  and  we  know  that  he  may  be  long-lived  and  intellec- 
tually prolific.  But  if  what  nature  wanted  was  the  set  of  quali- 
ties here  enumerated,  why  did  she  not  rest  content  when  she  had 
got  it  ?  In  the  Museum  at  Oxford  are  some  of  the  bones  of  a 
Saurian  which  must  have  been  so  large  as  utterly  to  dwarf  any 
creature  now  on  earth.  Here  were  bigness,  strength,  hearti- 
ness, eupepsia  in  perfection ;  here,  too,  were  practical  shrewdness 
and  sense  enough  to  make  the  best  of  physical  existence;  nay, 
the  monster  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  height  of  positive 
philosophy,  for  he  was  a  real  Agnostic,  which  hardly  any  human 
being  is,  and  had  never  lapsed  into  Theism.  Nature  can  hard- 
ly have  attached  paramount  importance  to  the  human  form,  so 
long  as  the  essential  qualities  were  produced.  Why,  I  ask  again, 
did  she  not  rest  content  ?  Why  did  she  retrograde  to  a  weaker 
type,  to  say  nothing  of  invalids  such  as  Alfred,  Pascal,  and  Wil- 
liam the  Third?" 

He  next  easily  disposes  of  the  charges  that  Christianity  is 
anti-economical,  and  that  it  is  opposed  to  political  progress  and 
to  art. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  done  little  more,  thus  far,  than  to 
set  before  the  reader  the  main  points  of  Prof  Smith's  article, 
our  chief  object  being  to  give  some  readers  who  have  not  had  ac- 
cess to  the  article  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  portraiture  of 
Christianity  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view  by  one  who 
utterly  disclaims  the  imputation  of  being  an  orthodox  Christian. 
We  have  aimed  at  little  more  than  to  set  the  picture  in  a  frame  and 
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place  it  in  a  light  where  more  eyes  could  see  it,  and  see  it  more 
clearly  than  they  could  have  done  in  its  original  place. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  occur  to  the  reader  that  while  this 
likeness  of  Christianty  is  in  ma,ny  points  true  and  very  beautiful, 
in  others  it  is  defective.  Every  true  Christian  who  does  deeds 
of  pure  self-sacrifice  knows  that  his  highest  motive  in  doint^ 
them  has  not  been  mentioned.  The  Christian  acts  under  a 
very  high  and  pure  motive  indeed  when  he  looks  at  the  ideal  and 
presses  toward  the  goal,  which  is  not  only  perfect  blessedness, 
but  likeness  to  Him  who  is  his  ideal.  "  He  that  hath  this  hope  in 
him,  purifieth  himself  even  as  he  is  pure."  But  there  is  another 
motive,  if  possible,  higher,  purer,  and  certainly  more  unselfish 
than  this  hope  of  personal  perfection  and  glory.  "  The  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us,"  is  Paul's  explanation  of  that  self-sacri- 
fice and  earnestness  which,  in  the  eyes  of  many  who  beheld  them, 
seemed  madness.  The  love  of  Christ,  pure,  unselfish,  and  infi- 
nite to  us,  his  enemies,  displayed  in  coming  to  die  for  us,  is  that 
which  ^wakens  the  noblest  energies  and  unseals  the  fountains  of 
the  purest  feelings  in  the  Christian  breast.  No  full  portraiture 
of  Christianity  can  ibe  drawn  without  this  feature — this  charm 
of  a  Saviour's  dying  love  which  has  led  missionaries  to  bid  fare- 
well to  home  and  loved  ones,  and  robbed  the  stake  and  the  gibbet 
of  their  terrors  for  the  martyr. 

The  love  of  the  brethren,  that  beautiful  virtue  seen  in  the 
keeping  of  the  "  new  commandment,"  not  only  evoked  the  admi- 
ration of  the  old  heathen  lookers-on,  as  they  observed  the  treat- 
ment which  the  early  Christians  received  from  and  bestowed 
upon  one  another;  but  from  it  have,  in  large  measure,  sprung  the 
hospitals  and  asylums,  as  well  as  the  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  which  adorn  and  bless  every  land  where 
Christianity  prevails,  while  its  perfect  realisation  in  a  glorious 
future  forms  no  small  element  of  the  Christian's  hope. 

These  motives  are  not  only  felt  and  acted  on  by  Christians, 
but  are  clearly  presented  in  the  Scriptures,  and  hence  should 
not  have  been  omitted  in  any  portraiture  of  Christianity  as  a 
moral  system. 

The  humblest  Christian  knows,  again,  that  however  perfect  the 
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rules  or  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  system,  and  however  powerful 
the  motives  presented  for  the  observance  of  the  one  and  the  at- 
tainment of  the  other,  all  would  be  in  vain  if  one  other*  charac- 
teristic of  Christianity  were  lacking.  Both  the  Scriptures  and 
experience  teach  the  Christian  that  it  is  "by  the  grace  of  God" 
that  he  is  what  he  is.  Were  it  not  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  his  constantly  sanctifying  agency,  the  ideal 
might  indeed  have  been  presented,  but  it  would  have  been  to 
blinded  eyes ;  the  rules  of  holy  living  might  have  been  written 
on  the  sacred  page,  but  they  would  never  ha,ve  been  written  in 
the  heart.  *  •" 

This  is  all  plainly  announced  in  the  Scriptures,  which  present 
Christianity  to  the  world,  and  without  this  it  would  not  only  have 
failed  to  do  what  it  has  done,  but  would  not  have  accomplished 
the  moulding  of  a  single  character  into  the  likeness  of  him  who 
is  the  ideal  of  the  Christian.  But  for  this,  Prof  Snaith  would 
never  have  had  the  opportunity  to  pen  the  following  eloquent 
words  with  which  he  pays  a  parting  tribute  to  the  system  he  has 
been  examining: 

"Since  its  appearance,  the  ideal  has  passed  under  many  suc- 
cessive clouds  of  human  opinion,  from  which  there  was  no  super- 
natural intervention  to  save  it.  It  has  passed  under  the  cloud  of 
legend,  which  among  a  primitive  people  in  an  uncritical  age  was 
sure  to  gather  round  the  character  of  a  great  Teacher;  of  Alex- 
andrian theosophy ;  of  ecclesiasticism,  and  of  sacerdotalism  be- 
gotten of  Pagan  contagion ;  of  Popery ;  of  Monasticism ;  of 
Scholasticism;  of  Protestant  sectarianism  and  the  dogmatism 
which  was  left  in  existence,  and  perhaps  in  some  respects  intensi- 
fied, by  an  imperfect  Reformation.  It  has  passed  under  clouds 
of  political  influence,  such  as  Byzantine  imperialism,  feudalism, 
Spanish  and  Bourbon  despotism,  and  has  been  obscured  and  dis- 
torted in  transit.  Yet  it  has  always  emerged  again,  and  even,  in 
passing,  has  filled  the  cloud  with  light." 

Had  we  a  friend  who  held  the  views  which  Professor  Smith 
has  expressed,  we  could  not  refrain  from  saying  to  him,  "  'Thou 
art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Why  not  enter?"  We 
can  hardly  conceive  how  one  can  go  as  far  as  he  has  gone  and 
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not  go  farther.     How  can  Christianity  be  what  he  describes  it  as 
being,  and  have  done  what  he  shows  that  it  has  done,  without 
being  what  it  claims  to  be,  the  divinely  ordained  religion  for  man? 
If  it  be  divine,  it  must  be  true,  and  also  truthful  in  its  assertions. 
It  asserts  that  its  Author  performed  miracles,  which  none  but  the 
finger  of  God  could  do,  as  evidences  and  seals  of  his  Messiahship. 
Is  it  inconceivable,  or  strange  even,  that,  if  God  gave  a  divine 
religion,  it  should  be  attested  in  this  manner?     Are  the  miracles 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  unsuitable  to  and  in  character  foreign 
to  the  Christian  system?     Are  tliey  not,  on  the  other  hand,  illus- 
trative of  its  great  truths,  and   part  and  parcel  of  the  religion 
itself?     Are  they  not  attested  by  the  depositions  of  eye-witnesses 
whose  characters  are  so  glassed  in  what  they  write  that  we  can- 
not doubt  their  veracity?     Were  not  the  alleged  miracles  of  such 
a  character,  and  performed  under  such  circumstances,  that  no  in- 
telligent eyewitness  could  possibly  be  deceived  as  to  their  reality  ? 
What  possible  reason,  then,  can   there  be  for  denying  that  they 
were  done?     Can  one  beheve  that  Cljristianity  has  bestowed  on 
the  human  race  the  greatest  benefits  it  has  ever  received  through 
the  instrumentality  of  falsehood?     As  must  be  acknowledged  by 
all,  the  great  instrument  by  which  she  has  wrought  her  beneficent 
work  for  the  human  race  is  the  Bible.     It  is  by  the  exposition 
and  application  of  the  truths  of  the  Scriptures  in  Christian  lands 
that  the  influence  which  lifts  them  so  far  above  heathen  countries 
is  exercised   and  maintained.     The  Bible  is  the  weapon  of  the 
missionary  when  he  goes  to  meet  the  hosts  of  error  and  ignorance 
on  pagan  soil.     This  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  Bible,  in 
whole  or  in   part,  has   been   translated  into  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  languages  and  dialects  by  those  who  are  engaged  in 
spreading  the  light  of  Christianity.     The  Bible  is  the  lamp  to 
the  feet  and  the  light  to  the  path  of  every  subject  of  the  saving 
power  of   Christianity.     Can   these   Scriptures,  then,  be   false? 
False  they  must  be,  if  not  God-given  and  if  not  attested  by  mira- 
cles.    And   if  this  claim  be  false,  the  falsehood  is  more  awfullv 
iniquitous  than  any  lie  that  human  ear  has  ever  heard  or  human 
lips  ever  uttered.     Christianity  has  gone  forth  in  our  world,  as 
has  been  acknowledged,  the  most  salutary,  beneficent,  ennobling 
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power  it  has  ever  seen  and  felt.  She  has  been  the  purifier,  the 
oruide,  the  almoner  of  the  nations.  Light  has  shone  round  her 
footsteps  when  she  has  gone  into  the  deepest  darkness.  Health 
and  healing  have  attended  her  touch  whenever  she  has  approached 
those  most  hopelessly  affected  with  moral  disease..  She  has 
stooped  to  man  in  the  loVest  degradation  to/which  he  has  ever 
sunk,  and  raised  him  to  the  noblest  height  to  which  he  has  ever 
attained.  In  doing  all  this,  was  she  false  ?  Was  her  means  of 
accomplishing  it  a  lie?  Who  that  reasons,  who  that  believes  in 
the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  can  believe  this? 

P.  P.  Flournoy.    . 
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ARTICLE    V. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PASTOR,  ONE  OF  CHRIST'S  AS- 
CENSION GIFTS. 

BY  THE  LATE  REV.  DR.  ROBERT  J.  BRECKINRIDGE. 


When  he  ascended  up  on  high,' be  led   captivity  captive,  and    gave 
gifts  unto  men. —  Ephesians  w.  8. 

I.  "The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands 
of  angels :  the  Lord  is  among  them,  as  in  Sinai,  in  the  holy  place. 
Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive :  thou 
hast  received  gifts  for  men."  Such  are  the  exalted  strains  of  the 
Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixviii.  17,  18),  predicting  the  triumphant  ascent  of 
Messiah  into  heaven.  The  Apostle,  in  our  text,  quotes  and  ap- 
plies to  Christ  so  much  as  asserts  the  fact  of  his  ascent  to  glory, 
and  the  consequent  distribution  to  men  of  his  ascension  gifts. 
Though  in  our  English  translation  of  that  Psalm  the  rendering 
is,  "thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men,"  the  words  of  Paul,  he 
"^aye  gifts  to  men,"  are  fully  as  just  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew, 
and  agree  precisely  with  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic. 
Our  translators  seem  to  have  been  misguided  by  the  LXX. ;  and 
the  example  is  a  striking  proof  how  little  dependence  is  to  be 
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placed  on  the  assertion,  so  often  hazarded,  that  the  quotations  in 
the  New  Testament  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Greek  version  of 
the  JeAvish  Scriptures. 

In  this  ascent  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he  led  captivity  captive;  for 
he  had  before  this  blotted  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  tluit 
was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to'us,  and  took  it  out  of  the 
way,   nailing  it  to  his  cross  (Col.  ii.  14).     And  now,   "h 
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spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly, 
triumphing  over  them  in  it"  {Idem,  15).  Through  death  he  had 
destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil  (Heb. 
ii.  14);  and  now,  the  captives  being  delivered  {Idem,  15),  he 
openly  triumphs  over  him  who  had  triumphed  over  all,  and  leads 
him  captive  who  before  led  men  captive  at  his  will.  The  utter 
and  final  ruin  of  Satan's  kingdom  and  dominion  by  means  of  the 
cross  of  Christ  is  openly  and  triumphantly  demonstrated  by  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  him  who  liveth,  and  was  dead,  and 
is  alive  for  ever  more,  who  hath  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death 
(Rev.  i.  18). 

And  well  do  they  say — both  Psalmist  and  Apostle — that  he 
ascended  up  on  high.  Before  the  world  was,  he  was  in  glory  with 
the  Father  (John  xvii.  5,  and  i.  1-14);  for  the  joy  set  before 
him,  as  the  author  and  the  finisher  of  his  people's  faith,  he  en- 
dured the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  God  (Heb.  xii.  2);  thus  suffering  all  things 
and  entering  upon  a  new  inheritance  of  glory  (Luke  xxiv.  26,  and 
1  Pet.  i.  11),  God  hath  made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ  (Acts  ii. 
36),  and  invested  him  with  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth 
(Matt,  xxviii.  18). 

This  exalted  Saviour,  whom  God  hath  raised  from  the  dead  and 
set  at  his  own  right  hand,  far  above  all  principality  and  power 
and  might  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only 
in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come;  and  hath  put  all 
things  under  his  feet,  and  constituted  him  the  head  over  all  things ; 
this  Saviour  hath  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father 
of  glory,  given  to  the  Church  to  be  its  head — even  to  the  Church 
which  is  liis  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all  (Eph. 
i.  17-23) — that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  he 
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iTiiffht  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are 
in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth  (Eph.  i.  10).  Being  Grod,  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood  that  portion  of  his  glorious 
heritage  which  shall  be  constituted  out  of  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect — and  which  in  the  large  sense  he  calls  his  Church — 
even  the  Church  of  the  first  born  (Acts  xx.  28;  Heb.  xii.  23; 
Col.  i.  18).  That  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  this  Church,  and 
present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle, 
or  any  such  thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish, 
Christ  gave  himself  for  it  (Eph.  v.  25-27).  All  the  members  of 
this  mystical  body  of  Christ,  at  any  time  upon  this  earth,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  this,  that  they  love  God,  that  they  are  called  ac- 
cording to  his  purpose,  and  that  all  things  work  together  for  their 
good  (Rom.  viii.  28);  for  they  are,  every  one,  foreknown  of  God, 
predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  and  are  all 
called,  justified,  and  glorified  in  him  {Idem,  29-31).  God's  own 
Son,  having  been  delivered  up  for  them  all,  everything  else  is 
freely  given  to  them  of  God;  and  the  obedience,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, ascension,  glorification,  and  intercession  of  Christ  are  grounds 
of  an  assurance  immovable  and  immortal,  that  nothing  shall  ever 
be  able  to  separate  them  from  the  love  of  God  Avhich  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord  (Idem,  34-39). 

Although  the  work  of  redemption  was  not  actually  wrought  out 
by  Christ  till  after  his  incarnation,  yet  the  benefits  thereof  were 
communicated  to  the  elect  in  all  ages  of  the  world  (Gen.  iii.  15; 
Gal.  iv.  4,  5).  And  although  the  covenant  of  grace,  .whereby 
life  and  salvation  are  offered  to  sinners  by  Jesus  Christ,  has  been 
very  differently  administered,  under  the  various  dispensations 
from  Adam  to  Abraham,  from  Abraham  to  Moses,  from  Moses  to 
Christ,  and  from  the  glorification  of  Christ  to  the  present  time,  it 
is  nevertheless  one  and  the  same  covenant  throughout  (Gal.  i.  14; 
Kom.  iii.  21-31;  Heb.  xiii.  8).  That  dispensation  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  which  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  his  ex- 
press command,  have  established  upon  earth,  is  by  far  the  most 
glorious  of  all  that  have  yet  been  made  manifest,  and  is  the  last 
exhibition  of  mercy  to  sinners  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20;  Heb.  xii. 
38-28;  Acts  iii.  21).    By  it  salvation  is  freely  proclaimed  to  the 
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Avhole  family  of  man,  and   whosoever  will  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  shall  not  perish,  but  shall  have  life  eternal  (Eph.  ii.  passim). 

It  is,  emphatically,  a  dispensation  under  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  blessed  Comforter  which  the  Saviour  promised  liis 
apostles  to  pray  the  Fathe:.'  to  give  unto  them — and  which  shoidd 
abide  with  us  for  ever  (John  xiv.  16, 17) — that  divine  and  eternal 
Spirit  whose  advent  Avas  the  great  promise  of  the  Father,  the 
crowning  proof  of  the  glorification  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  of  the 
eternal  Sonship  of  the  Word  which  was  made  flesh,  the  consum- 
mate unction  of  the  Apostles  themselves  (Acts  i.  8;  ii.  4,  33; 
iii.  13).  He  is  the  Spirit  of  all  truth,  all  life,  all  holiness.  He 
it  is  that  spiritually  and  savingly  enlightens  the  minds  of  the 
heirs  of  salvation,  and  enables  them  to  understand  the  things  of 
God  (Acts  xxvi.  18;  Eph.  i.  17-19).  He  it  is  that  takes  away 
their  hearts  of  stone  and  gives  them  hearts  of  flesh  (Ezek.  xxxvi. 
26;  Eph.  i.  18-20).  He  it  is  that  renews  their  wills,  and  by  his 
almighty  power  determines  them  to  that  which  is  good  (Eph.  i. 
19;  Phil.  ii.  13).  He  it  is  by  whose  effectual  working  in  us  the 
life  of  the  second  Adam,  who  is  a  quickening  Spirit,  supplants  in 
us  the  life  of  the  first  Adam,  who  was  a  living  soul  ( I  Cor.  xv.  45; 
Rom.  viii.  2).  He  it  is  without  whose  enlightening,  quickening, 
sanctifying  power,  we  can  neither  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
nor  find  access  either  to  the  Father  or  the  Son  (John  iii.  5;  vi. 
44;  xiv.  6).  He  it  is,  blessed  be  God,  whom  our  dear  Master 
has  declared  our  heavenly  Father  will  give  to  them  that  ask  him, 
with  a  readiness  as  much  exceeding  the  joy  with  which  we  give 
an  egg  and  not  a  scorpion,  a  fish  and  not  a  serpent,  bread  and  not 
a  stone,  to  our  son  that  asketh,  as  the  beneficence  of  his  infinite 
and  perfect  nature  transcends  the  best  emotions  of  those  whose 
best  estate  is  only  evil  (Luke  xi.  6—13). 

That  all  the  heirs  of  eternal  life,  as  they  pass  in  successive 
generations  through  this  vale  of  tears,  may  be  effectually  called, 
justified,  adopted,  sanctified;  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  believe, 
repent,  obey  the  gospel,  persevere  in  the  Christian  life,  be  built 
up  in  the  comfort  and  assurance  of  grace  and  salvation ;  in  short, 
that  the  saints  may  be  gathered  and  perfected  in  this  life  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  it  has  pleased  God  to  bestow  upon  his  Church 
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his  divine  oracles,  the  sweet  and  powerful  ordinances  of  his  house, 
and  a  living  and  perpetual  ministry  composed  of  several  classes  of  , 
office  bearers  in  his  kingdom;  and  these  oracles,  ordinances,  and 
office  bearers  he  doth,  by  his  own  presence  and  Spirit,  according 
to  his  promise,  make  eifectual  thereunto.  In  immediate  connexion 
with  our  text,  and  by  way  of  exposition  of  its  sense,  Paul  tells  us 
that  the  gifts  which  the  ascending  and  triumphing  Saviour  be- 
stowed on  men,  and  to  which  he  has,  in  this  passage,  especial 
reference,  were  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teach- 
ers; and  he  adds  that  they  were  bestowed  "for  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ"  (verses  11,  12);  unto  every  one,  as  he  had  be- 
fore said,  "grace  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ" 
(verse  7).  .  For  the  whole  body  which  is  to  be  edified  is  one,  and 
the  Spirit  which  bestows  every  grace  and  every  gift  is  one,  and 
the  hope  of  our  calling  is  one — one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
all  one,  and  one  God  and  Father  above  all,  through  all,  in  all 
(verses  4-6).  It  is  therefore  clear  that  amongst  the  ascension 
gifts  of  Christ  to  his  Church,  some  of  the  chief  were  office  bearers, 
and  one  class  of  these  here  expressly  enumerated  is  pastors. 

As  it  is  my  present  design  to  speak  particularly  of  the  pastor's . 
office,  it  is  scarcely  proper  to  bestow  our  labor  in  establishing  the 
distinction  received  by  nearly  all  Protestants,  and  expressly  as- 
serted in  our  ecclesiastical  standards,  between  the  extraordinary 
and  the  ordinary  offices  constituted  by  Christ  in  his  Church ;  or 
in  shoAving  precisely  which  are  permanent  and  which  are  not ;  or 
in  pointing  out  the  precise  nature  and  boundaries  of  such  as  are 
perpetual — all  three,  it  must  be  conceded,  points  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  in  regard  to  which  it  is  very  evident  the  Christian 
world  in  our  day  has  but  vague  and  shallow  notions.  It  is  worth 
while,  however,  to  observe  that  the  word  here  rendered  ministry 
is  not  only  used  throughout  the  New  Testament  in  reference  to 
every  kind  of  office  bearer  mentioned  in  it,  but  is  applied  to  many 
sorts  of  functions,  in  the  way  of  service,  which  even  private  per- 
sons can  perform.  In  this  place  it  is  undoubtedly  employed  to 
signify  all  the  offices  which  Christ  has  appointed  in  his  Church ; 
and  the  sense  conveyed  is,  that  they  are  all  ordained,  not  in  a 
VOL.  XXXV.,    NO.  3—8. 
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way  of  honor,  but  for  arduous  labor;  that  the  work  required  is  in 
the  proper  sense  a  service  of  the  Church,  not  a  dominion  over  it; 
that  the  great  object  of  it  is  to  perfect  the  saints  and  to  edify  the 
body  of  Christ;  and  that  they  were  all  amongst  his  ascension  gifts. 
And  it  is  not  only  incredible  but  absurd  to  suppose  that  our 
(Jhurch  should  first  define  that  a  ministry  is  divinely  appointed, 
and  then  define  that  it  consists  ordinarily  and  permanently  of  pas- 
tors, elders,  and  deacons;  and  yet  that  it  should  mean  that  the 
word  ministry  can  signify  nothing  but  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

II.  It  is  a  very  obvious  truth  that  all  office  bearers,  and  espe- 
cially all  such  as  are  ordinary  and  perpetual,  are  given  by  Christ 
to  the  Church,  and  that  the  Church  is  not,  in  any  conceivable 
sense,  given  to  them.  And  yet  the  neglect  of  this  truth  has  been 
one  great  reason  why  such  confused  opinions  have  prevailed  on 
the  whole  subject  under  consideration.  The  personal  ministry  of 
Christ  was  surely  not  utterly  barren.  He  had  disciples  before 
he  had  apostles  ;  he  had  many,  perhaps  multitudes  of  followers 
before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  fully  anointed  the  apos- 
tles for  their  office  and  work  ;  and  we  are  told  that  after  his 
resurrection  and  before  his  ascent  to  heaven  "he  was  seen  of 
above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once"  (1  Cor.  xv.  6).  And  of 
the  vast  crowds  that  followed  him,  and  heard  gladly  him  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake,  who  shall  presume  to  say  that  multi- 
tudes did  not  believe  upon  him  ?  To  those  already  tinited  with 
him  by  faith,  and  to  his  elect  throughout  the  earth  and  through- 
out all  generations,  he  gave,  after  he  had  singly  triumphed  over 
death  and  hell,  the  inestimable  gift  of  a  living  and  permanent 
ministry.  But  he  had  a  Church  in  the  world  before  there  was 
either  apostle,  or  prophet,  or  evangelist,  or  pastor,  or  teacher ; 
and  he  will  have  his  Church  around  him  throughout  eternal  ages, 
after  all  his  saints  are  gathered  and  perfected,  and  when  oracles, 
ordinances,  and  ministry,  shall  all  have  fulfilled  their  work.  His 
bride  was  equally  his  undefiled,  his  only  one,  before  any  ordi- 
nance was  established,  or  any  oracle  given,  or  any  ministry  con- 
stituted, as  she  i§  now  that  we  enjoy  all  these  proofs  of  his  care 
and  love  ;  and  if  there  had  never  been  an  office  bearer  of  the  race 
of  Adam  given  as  a  servant  to  minister  unto  her,  if  angels  had 
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been  her  only  ministers  for  ever,  or  the  Divine  Spirit  had  dis 
dained  all  secondary  agencies,  or  were  nov?  to  reject  the  whole 
body  of  sinful  men  who  are  nothing  but  as  he  enables  them,  still 
that  spotless  bride  would  be  the  Lamb's  wife,  by  a  covenant 
reaching  from  the  depths  of  eternity,  steadfast  as  the  oath  of 
God  can  make  it,  and  sacred  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  with  which  it 
is  sealed.  No,  no ;  there  is  no  lordship,  no  headship  in  Christ's 
Church,  but  that  of  Christ  himself;  there  are  but  servants 
in  the  Church  for  Christ's  sake ;  and  their  Master's  rule  is 
this,  "Whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  ser- 
vant; he  that  is  greatest  among  you,  shall  be  your  servant"  (Matt. 
XX.  27,  xxiii.  11).  And  if  we  will  but  keep  steadily  before  our 
minds  this  solitary  truth — that  Christ's  people,  his  Church,  are 
before,  above,  independent  of  all  office  bearers  ever  given  to  them, 
far  moreso  than  any  commonwealth  is  distinct  from  and  superior  to 
the  authorities  which  may  at  any  time  exist  in  it,  or  the  form  of  ad- 
ministration which  may  at  any  period  prevail  in  it — it  will  bear  us 
clearly  and  firml}''  onward  through  all  the  snares  which  ignorance, 
superstition,  fanaticism,  the  lust  of  power  and  the  pride  of  caste, 
have  set  to  entrap  God's  people  into  abominable  will-worship,  or 
hateful,  though  perverse  men  choose  to  call  it  ''voluntary  hu- 
mility." 

Seeing  then  that  amongst  the  ascension  gifts  herein  expressly 
named  is  a  ministry,  such  as  I  have  indicated  ;  and  that  of  that 
ministry,  also  expressly  named,  are  pastors  ;  while  Christ  has  a 
Church  on  earth  we  may  confidently  expect  to  find  faithful  pas- 
tors in  it,  whom  he  will  raise  up,  qualify,  and  send  forth,  as  or- 
dinary perpetual  officers  therein  (1  Peter  v.  2-4).  The  chief 
functions  of  their  office,  as  summarily  established  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  held  by  the  purest  Reformed  Churches,  are,  1. 
To  pray  for  and  with  their  flocks  as  the  mouth  of  the  people 
unto  God  ;  2.  To  read  the  Scriptures  publicly ;  3.  To  preach 
the  word,  thereby  teaching,  convincing,  reproving,  exhorting, 
comforting,  and  nourishing  their  flocks ;  4.  To  administer  the 
sacraments ;  5.  To  bless  the  people  from  God ;  6.  To  take  care  of 
the  poor  ;  7.  To  bear  rule  with  other  elders  amongst  their  flocks, 
and  in  the   Church  at  large.     These  functions  all  pre-suppose  a 
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gathered  Church,  and  are  directed  to  the  perfecting  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  or  have  direct  reference  to  the  work  of  gathering  into  the 
fold  those  who  still  wander  without  God.  They  are  all  based 
upon  an  authority  which  is  merely  ministerial  and  declarative. 
They  all  involve  a  simple  and  arduous  service  or  ministration,  as 
distinguished  from  an  inherent,  much  less  an  independent  sub- 
sistence. They  all  have  a  direct  relation  to  Christ  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  Christ's  people  on  the  other.  They  are  all  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  require  peculiar  qualifications  as  well  as  special 
authority  for  their  performance ;  and  yet  they  are  at  the  same 
time  of  such  a  character  that  no  performance  of  any  of  them  is  pos- 
sible, except  in  relation  to  such  as  voluntarily  allow  of  them,  and 
no  benefit  can  be  predicated  of  the  performance  of  any  of  them, 
as  resulting  necessarily  out  of  their  own  inherent  force  and  ope- 
ration. It  is  an  exalted  stewardship,  but  it  is  no  more.  If  it 
carries  a  blessing  with  it,  it  is  because  God  superadds  that  bless- 
ing. It  is  laden  with  privileges  and  with  mercies  for  a  world  in 
ruins;  but  to  make  any  of  these  available,  men  must  receive  will- 
ingly those  treasures,  which  even  after  they  are  poured  into  their 
bosoms,  multitudes  are  ready  to  reject,  to  defile,  to  trample  under 
their  feet. 

It  is  manifest  that  unless  men  were  directed,  individually,  by 
a  divine  infallibility,  we  cannot  trust  to  their  individual  decisions 
that  they  are  divinely  called  to  such  an  office  as  this ;  nov  is  it 
less  clear  that  nothing  less  than  miraculous  powers  on  their  part, 
or  a  divine  illumination  on  ours,  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
decide  individually,  with  infallible  certainty,  on  the  value  of 
such  pretensions.  And  yet  it  is  of  supreme  importance,  that 
both  they  who  minister  and  they  who  are  ministered  unto,  should 
not  err  in  such  a  case.  Nor  need  they,  if  they  will  deal  humbly, 
faithfully,  and  honestly,  with  God,  with  their  own  souls,  and  with 
each  other. 

Does  any  man  assert  that  he  is  an  apostle,  a  successor  of  the 
apostles,  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  invested  with  the  functions 
of  the  apostolic  office?  Then  his  calling  is  immediately  from 
God,  he  is  divinely  inspired,  and  the  proofs  of  his  apostleship  are 
simple,  precise,  and  clearly  laid  down  in  God's  word.     Was  he 
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an  eye  witness  of  any  portion  of  Christ's  personal  ministry? 
Has  he  had  personal,  divine,  and  super-human  proof  of  the  resur- 
rection, ascension,  and  glorification  of  Christ  ?  Can  he  prove 
these  two  points  by  raising  the  dead?  If  he  can,  the  question 
is  settled ;  if  he  cannot,  it  is  also  settled. 

Does  any  man  assert  that  he  holds  the  apostolic,  the  pastoral, 
or  any  other  office,  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  by  reason  of  a  per- 
petual succession  which  has  brought  down  the  office  power  from 
the  Saviour  to  him,  through  an  unbroken  succession  of  office 
bearers  like  himself,  and  that  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  this  in- 
vestiture that  he  challenges  the  reverence  of  the  followers  of 
Jesus  ?  This  places  the  claim  wholly  on  questions  of  fact ;  and 
if  the  claim  is  well  founded,  it  can,  of  course,  be  clearly  and 
easily  made  out.  Let  it  be  shown  that  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures this  is  the  way  in  which  the  office  is,  by  divine  appointment, 
to  be  transmitted ;  that  when  thus  transmitted,  the  spiritual  in- 
vestiture is  complete,  independently  of  the  spiritual  character  of 
him  upon  whom  the  succession  terminates,  and  that  of  those 
through  whom  it  has  descended ;  that  such  a  succession  has  been 
preserved  in  the  Church  throughout  all  generations,  without  at- 
taint or  interruption,  man  after  man,  in  a  right  line  from  Jesus  ; 
that  the  present  claimant  is  one  of  those  upon  whom  this  un- 
broken succession  has  fallen  ;  and  that  the  office  he  claims  is  a 
perpetual  office  in  Christ's  Church.  In  such  a  case  it  is  alto- 
gether ridiculous  to  attempt  to  establish  by  arguments  any  one  of 
the  facts  necessary  to  complete  the  chain  of  proof;  seeing  that 
the  whole  question  is  one  of  fact,  and  in  its  own  nature  to  be 
established  only  by  proof.  It  is,  moreover,  little  less  than  im- 
pious to  tell  us  that  any  portion  of  this  chain  of  title,  which  from 
its  nature  can  rest  only  on  facts,  must  be  received  as  matter  of 
faith,  even  though  it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  true;  that  is,  that 
we  must  believe,  as  matter  of  faith,  that  a  succession  exists, 
though  as  matter  of  fact  it  cannot  be  proved,  because,  as  they 
say,  though  God  promised  that  the  fact  should  exist,  he  failed  to 
furnish  the  evidence  that  it  does  exist,  or  even  allowed  the  evi- 
dence to  be  apparently  conclusive  that  it  does  not  exist;  which, 
though  in  a  Protestant  mouth,  is  precisely  the  Popish  argument 
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for  transubstantiation,  the  real  presence,  and  the  mass.  I  say 
nothing  in  the  way  of  positive  objection  to  this  form  of  the  claim 
to  office  in  the  Church,  though  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  every 
assertion  upon  which  it  rests  is  false;  but  what  I  say  is  this,  let 
him  who  makes  the  claim  give  over  idle  attempts  to  establish  by 
argument  that  which  rests  nakedly  in  proof,  let  him  omit  his 
Popish  appeals  to  our  faith  and  address  himself  to  the  evidence, 
and  then,  if  he  can  prove  his  claim,  it  is  good ;  and  if  he  cannot 
prove  it,  it  is  an  oifence  to  God  that  he  should  make  it,  or  that 
we  should  allow  it. 

Does  any  man  assert  that,  although  such  extraordinary  offices 
as  were  connected  with  a  divine  inspiration  and  the  power  of 
miracles  ceased  when  those  gifts  ceased,  and  although  there  re- 
main permanent  offices,  and  amongst  these  the  pastor's  office,  yet 
as  God  has  promised  to  raise  up  these  pastors,  every  one  is  the 
sole  judge  in  his  own  case,  and  necessarily  must  be;  and  that  all 
other  evidence,  but  the  convictions  of  his  own  mind,  is  inconclu- 
sive and  needless  ?  If  nothing  else  could  be  objected  to  preten- 
sions of  this  sort,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  principle  on 
which  they  proceed  defeats  themselves.  For  every  child  of  God 
is  as  really  called  to  be  a  follower  of  Jesus  as  any  office  bearer 
can  be  to  discharge  any  function  for  the  edification  of  God's  peo- 
ple; and  therefore  every  particular  disciple  is  as  much  a  judge 
whether  the  office  bearer  is  divinely  sent  to  him  as  the  office  bearer 
is  whether  he  is  divinely  sent  at  all ;  and  so  the  government  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  which  is  admitted  in  admitting  the  permanence 
of  offices  in  it,  is  subverted  in  the  pretension  that  the  officer  is  the 
sole  judge  of  his  own  call.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  the  result 
would  be  varied  if  this  pretension  were  allowed  to  office  bearers 
jointly,  instead  of  severally;  a  form  in  which  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  urge  it  by  such  as  assert  that  church  courts  are 
properly  composed  only  of  ministers  of  the  word,  and  that  these 
courts,  independently  of  anything  else  than  their  own  judgment, 
and  without  any  call  from  any  particular  flock,  may  regularly 
and  commonly  ordain  men  sine  titulo. 

Absurd  as  are  the  pretensions  of  an  extraordinary  vocation,  in 
the  absence  of  every  vestige  of  extraordinary  evidence;  absurd  as 
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are  the  pretensions  founded  on  a  perpetual  succession,  where  no 
such  succession  was  ever  promised  or  did  ever  exist;  neither  are 
more  absurd  than  the  pretension  which  in  its  very  nature  denies 
the  necessity  of  any  proof  at  all.  And  j^et  upon  one  or  the  other 
of  these  three  grounds — obscured  somewhat,  it  may  be,  to  con- 
ceal its  nakedness— you  shall  hear  continually  the  most  confident 
assertions  that  the  under  shepherds  in  Christ's  flock  hold  their 
office  power  in  it.  • 

The  true  grounds  upon  which  the  vocation  of  a  Christian  pas- 
tor rests,  are  in  their  own  nature  extremely  clear,  and  are  plainly 
stated  in  the  word  of  God.  They  have  relation,  1.  To  God  him- 
self; 2.  To  the  man's  own  conscience ;  3.  To  the  Christian  peo- 
ple; and  4.  To  those  who  bear  office  in  the  Church.  Let  us 
briefly  examine  the  subject  in  each  of  these  aspects. 

1.  At  every  period  and  under  every  dispensation,  God  has 
been  pleased  to  reserve  to  himself  a  great  and  a  direct  agency 
in  designating  those  who  should  minister  to  his  people  in  holy 
things.  When  the  Lord  passed  through  Egypt  and  smote 
their  first-born  both  of  man  and  of  beast,  he  saw  the  blood  of  the 
passover  on  the  lintel  and  on  the  side  posts  of  the  dwellings  of 
his  people,  and  he  suff'ered  not  the  destroyer  to  come  nigh  unto 
Israel.  (Exod.  xii.  23-30.)  As  a  memorial  of  a  deliverance  so 
striking  and  so  marvellous,  God  set  apart  to  himself,  by  a  formal 
statute,  the  first-born  of  man  and  of  beast  in  Israel,  as  sanctified 
unto  himself.  (Exod.  xiii.  1-16.)  These  first-born  amongst  the 
s#ns  of  God's  people,  thus  hallowed  unto  him,  he  exchanged,  by 
a  divine  ordinance,  for  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  12,  13) ;  and 
these  Levites  were  publicly  and  solemnly  consecrated  and  off"ered 
up,  for  the  service  of  the  Lord,  by  Aaron  and  his  sons,  with  the 
hands  of  all  Israel  laid  upon  them.  (Num.  viii.  5-19.)  For  the 
priest's  office,  God  selected  from  amongst  the  Levites  Aaron  and 
his  sons  (Exod.  xxviii.  1),  and  established  in  that  family  an  ever-, 
lasting  priesthood  throughout  their  generations  (Exod.  xi.  15) ; 
and,  by  his  command,  Moses  his  servant  took  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
and  anointed  them,  and  consecrated  them  to  God,  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  convened  before  the  taber- 
nacle and  shouting  for  joy  as  they  beheld  the  manifest  and  mira- 
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culous  proof  that  God  was  in  their  midst.  (Lev.  viii.  passim,  and 
ix.  23,  24.)  As  if  to  render  still  more  signal  the  proof  of  the 
immediate  agency  of  God  in  all  these  transactions,  he  ordained 
that  every  stranger,  not  a  Levite,  who  presumed  to  intrude  into 
the  Levite's  office,  and  every  stranger,  not  of  the  house  of  Aaron, 
who  presumed  to  meddle  with  the  priest's  office,  should  be  put  to 
death.     (Num.  i.  51  and  iii.  11.)       . 

The  grand  truth  of  the  divine  interposition  in  the  selection  of 
the  ministers  of  religion,  is  set  in  the  clearest  light  by  this  great 
example.  Nor  is  it  less  clearly  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament 
than  in  the  Old.  The  priesthood  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  was 
a  ministry  for  sacrifice;  and  by  means  thereof  believers  had  ac- 
cess to  God,  and  obtained  through  that  law  of  sacrifices  a  legal 
righteousness.  But  the  Lord  Jesus  has  set  aside  that  mode  of 
the  believer's  access  to  God  for  justifying  righteousness,  seeing 
that  ho  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that 
believeth  (Rom.  x.  4);  and  thenceforward  the  righteousness  ap- 
pointed for  justification  is  no  longer  that  which  is  legal,  but  that 
which  is  divine  and  which  is  bestowed  on  us  by  God,  through 
faith  in  Christ.  (Phil.  iii.  9.)  For  he  being  a  priest  for  ever, 
none  can  succeed  to  him;  and  having  an  unchanging  priesthood, 
no  priesthood  can  follow ;  and  having  offered  himself  a  sacrifice, 
no  sacrifice  of  less  worth  can  any  more  be  accepted;  and  having  by 
that  one  sacrifice  of  himself  perfected  for  ever  those  that  are  sanc- 
tified, all  other  sacrifice  is  wholly  superfluous;  and  having  entered 
into  heaven  itself  there  to  present  his  sacrifice  and  offer  his  inter- 
cession, all  sacrifice  here  below  would  be  at  once  absurd  and  im- 
pious. There  is  therefore  no  priesthood  at  all  any  more,  but  the 
eternal  priesthood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  nor  any  sacrifice  at  all 
any  more,  besides  the  one  perfect^^,  infinite  sacrifice  which  he  made 
of  himself.  Instead  of  the  priesthood  instituted  before  his  incarna- 
iion  to  exhibit  in  types  and  shadows  his  coming  and  his  work,  he 
ascending  up  on  high  has  instituted  a  ministry,  as  I  have  before 
proved,  which  in  the  use  of  the  oracles  he  has  given  and  the  ordi- 
nances he  l|as  established,  is  designed  for  the  gathering  and  per- 
fecting of  the  saints,  in  a  threefold  permanent  work  of  preaching, 
governing,  and  distribution,  which  he  has  committed  to  a  three- 
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fold  perpetual  ministry  of  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons.  No  hu- 
man being  has  any  more  right  to  intrude  into  either  of  these 
offices  without  a  divine  call,  than  there  existed  to  intrude  into 
the  office  of  a  priest  or  a  Levite  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
For  it  is  plainly  said  that  even  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  "called 
of  God  an  High  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec,"  and  con- 
stituted one  by  him  who  said,  "  Thou  art  my  Son,  to-day  have  I 
begotten  thee,  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedec." And  therefore,  much  more  is  it  true  that  "no  man 
taketh  tliis  honor  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as 
was  Aaron."  (Heb.  v.  4-10.)  So  that  the  call  of  Aaron  was 
not  more  really  divine  than  that  of  every  office  bearer— and  of 
course  every  pastor — in  the  Christian  Church  should  be.  And 
with  this  agree  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist,  "A  man  can  re- 
ceive nothing  except  it  be  given  him  from  heaven."  (John  iii. 
27.)  And  to  the  same  purport  is  the  whole  argument  of  Paul, 
by  which  he  establishes,  out  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  the  call  of 
the  Gentiles  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  proving  that  as  God  had 
promised  to  save  them  if  they  would'call  upon  his  name,  and  this 
was  impossible  unless  the  truth  were  preached  to  them  by  men 
sent  of  God ;  therefore  and  because  of  the  express  promise  to  send 
such  unto  them,  *God  had  thus  fulfilled  his  gracious  purposes  in 
divinely  raising  up  a  ministry  for  them.  (Rom.  x.  12-15.)  And 
in  like  manner,  we  are  given  to  understand  that  those  who  are 
not  sent  of  God,  nor  commanded  by  him,  nor  taught  of  him,  may. 
be  expected  to  prophesy  only  lies  in  his  dreadful  name,  and  that 
all  their  labor  will  be  a  "thing  of  naught  and  the  deceit  of  their 
heart."     (Jer.  xiv.  14.) 

There  is  a  very  close  analogy  between  the  methods  by  which 
persons  were  admitted  into  the  visible  Church,  and  called,  of  God 
to  the  exercise  of  religious  functions,  as  compared  with  each  other, 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  the  methods  adopted 
for  the  same  ends,  compared  with  each  other,  under  the  New 
Testament  dispensation.  Under  the  former  all  was  by  natural 
generation;  under  the  latter  all  is  by  spiritual  generation.  So 
that  if  the  ordination  of  God  whereby  the  natural  seed  of  Abra- 
ham constituted  his  visible  Church  could  with  any  justice  be 
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called  an  election,  and  his  superintending  providence  could  with 
any  propriety  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  continuance  of  that 
Church  in  a  way  of  natural  generation ;  how  much  more  now,  when 
by  his  divine  and  special  grace  all  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
are  supernaturally  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  him,  in  their 
effectual  calling,  ma^'^  it  be  said  that  every  believer  becomes  a 
member  of  the  body  of  Christ  by  a  special  divine  interposition ! 
And  if  the  call  of  the  Levites  and  their  seed  in  the  place  of  the 
first-born,  and  the  call  of  Aaron  and  his  descendants,  was  in  that 
sense  divine,  that  every  Levite  and  every  priest  in  all  their  gen- 
erations was  truly  under  a  peculiar  divine  designation,  each  to 
his  own  work  about  the  sanctuary ;  how  much  more  now,  when 
the  work  is  altogether  spiritual,  when  God  has  expressly  reserved 
to  himself  the  power  to  call  and  qualify  and  send  forth  the  work- 
men, and  has  graciously  promised  to   (]o    it,    must   it   appear 
evident  that  this  calling,  and  fitness,  and  mission  from  God,  is  it- 
self divine  and  spiritual !     And  it  may  be  as  confidently  asserted 
that  every  converted  man  is  no  more  called  to  be  an  office  bearer 
in  the  Christian  Church  than  every  man  in  Israel  was  called  to 
be  a  Levite;  and  that  it  is  as  indispensable  for  him  who  would 
be  a  pastor  to  have  a  divine  call  and  fitness  over  and  above  that 
which  entitles  him  to  mere  membership  in  the  Church,  and  yet 
like  it,  spiritual  and  special,  as  it  was  for  an  Israelite  who  would 
minister  in  the  priest's  office  to  have  a  call  and  fitness  over  and 
above  that  which  made  him  an  Israelite,   though  like  it  depend- 
ent on  natural  generation,   to  wit,   that  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Aaron.     There  might  be  some  difficulty  in  making  out  the  case 
that  a  man  was  a  Levite  or  that  he  was  of  the  seed  of  Aaron; 
there  might  be  doubts  even  in  his  own  mind  as  to  either  fact;  and 
there  might  be  incidental  points  difficult  of  determination ;  and 
there  must  necessarily  be  some  outward  method  to  settle  all  these 
questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  other  persons.     Still,  the  ultimate 
question  is,  is  he  a  Levite?  is  he  of  the  seed  of  Aaron?  and  so, 
has  he  the  divine  call  to  this  office  ?     In  the  same  manner  there 
may  be  serious  and  painful  doubts  in  a  man's  own  mind,  whether 
he  is  a  child  of  God,  whether  he  is  called  to  be  a  pastor;  there 
may  be  great  difficulties  in  settling  these  questions,  to  his  own 
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satisfaction  and  to  that  of  others;  and  there  must  be  some  ade- 
quate way  in  which  the  people  of  God  may  arrive  at  a  satisfac-r 
tory  conclusion  on  the  point.  But  nevertheless,  there  must  be  a 
divine  fitness  which  precedes  worthy  membership,  a  divine  call 
which  precedes  an  authorised  entrance  upon  the  pastor's  office. 
And  this  divine  call  is,  for  its  substance,  a  spiritual  fitness  im- 
parted by  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  performaiuce  of  the  great  work, 
the  various  parts  of  which  I  have  already  pointed  out,  which  m 
divinely  committed  to  the  pastor's  hands;  and  for  its  manifesta- 
tion, the  settled  conviction,  in  the  light  of  God's  word,  God's 
providence,  and  God's  inward  work,  upon  the  man  himself,  upon 
Christ's  people,  and  upon  those  who  bear  rule  amongst  them, 
that  indeed  God  has  raised  up  the  man  to  do  the  work.  This 
great  distinction  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  God  alone 
•who  can  call  or  qualify  a  pastor ;  every  trial  and  inquiry  is  merely 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not,  in  the  particular  case,  God  has  done 
it,  and  to  add  all  outward  means  of  usefulness  and  every  seal  of 
lawful  authority  to  him  thus  chosen  from  on  high,  and  whom  the 
Church  elects  and  ordains  because  she  believes  God  has  called  him. 
I  see  no  alternative  between  holding  fast  to  these  truths,  and 
subverting  the  whole  doctrine  of  God's  word  as  to  the  divine  vo-*' 
cation  of  all  the  office  bearers  in  his  Church  from  the  beginning. 
But  if  we  really  embrace  them,  there  are  many  consequences 
which  flow  from  them  which  it  will  be  hard  to  reconcile  with 
many  prevailing  and  some  almost  unquestioned  principles  and 
practices.  I  have  heard  it  uttered  in  many  quarters,  and  from 
the  midst  of  nearly  every  denomination,  that  in  a  day  like  this, 
when  the  demand  for  ministers  of  the  word  is  so  urgent,  it  may 
be  considered  the  duty  of  every  pious  young  man,  of  fair  talents 
and  sound  health,  to  devote  himself  to  that  calling,  and  that  the 
burden  of  showing  he  ought  not  to  do  so  rests  upon  him.  This  is 
even  more  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  say  every  man  ought  to 
profess  to  be  a  Christian,  and  the  burden  of  proving  he  is  not  fit 
to  do  so  rests  on  him ;  for,  in  one  sense,  every  man  is  under  the 
highest  obligations  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel;  but  there  is 
no  sense  whatever  in  which  any  man  has  any  right,  much  less  is 
under  any  obligation,  to  be  an  office  bearer  in  Christ's  Church, 
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unless  he  be  specially  called  of  God  thereto;    and   then  it  is  his 
duty  to  make  out  the  evidence  of  that  call. 

It  is  a  kindred  error  to  this,  to  set  on  foot  plans  and  doctrines 
whose  radical  notion  seems  to  be  that  in  some  such  way  God's 
action  in  raising  up  and  sending  forth  preachers  may  he  stimu- 
lated or  its  frequency  increased.  Such  schemes,  to  say  the  very 
least,  seem  not  so  much  directed  to  inquiries  for  such  as  God  has 
called,  as  to  experiments  which  may  ascertain  if  he  has  not  called 
a  multitude  besides.  And  it  surely  increases  the  danger  greatly, 
that  youths  in  the  first  stages  of  religious  experience,  of  tender 
years,  of  circumstances  in  which  a  gratuitous  education  is  itself 
very  often  a  powerful  temptation  and  the  station  of  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  a  seduction  nearly  irresistible,  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  objects  of  these  experiments.  Suppose  them  to  succeed  per- 
fectly, and  the  result  is,  almost  inevitably,  a  class  ministry;  and 
what  is  worse  still,  an  eleemosynary  class  ministry. 

I  readily  concede  that  it  is  not  only  a  clear  duty,  hut  a  high 
privilege,  to  aid  such  as  peed  it,  of  those  whom  God  calls  to  be 
pastors  to  his  people ;  and  that  there  is  every  way  a  great  reward 
in  so  doing.  But  I  greatly  doubt  if  it  is  the  best  way  to  accom- 
plish this  important  end,  either  to  throw  the  door  wide  open,  and 
invite  all  to  enter,  that  those  we  need  may  come  in  with  them,  or 
to  cultivate  the  idea,  as  is  constantly  done,  that  God  calls  a  very 
great  majority  of  his  ministers  from  this  class,  and  to  talk  as  if 
he  called  few  or  none  from  any  other ;  or  to  proceed  as  if  it  were 
not  an  immense  evil  for  men  to  find  entrance,  who  are  not  called 
of  God ;  or  as  if  it  were  not  a  fearful  calamity  to  weaken,  in  such 
poor  youths  as  are  called  of  him,  the  spirit  which  leads  them  to 
struggle  for  self-support;  or  to  set  aside,  virtually,  the  tribunals 
of  God's  house,  in  any  part  of  the  work  of  training  and  settling 
ministers  of  the  word;  or  to  train  then),  because  they  are  of  this 
class,  in  any  respect  differently  from  other  candidates.  It  is  easy 
for  us  to  multiply  ministers  of  the  gospel,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  multiply  such  as  are  called  of  God.  This  is  the  great  truth 
which  men  are  ready  to  neglect,  to  deride.  And  the  results  of 
every  attempt  which  we  can  make,  in  disregard  of  it,  must  always 
be  disastrous.     We  may  supplant  a  ministry  called  of  God  from 
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all  classes  by  a  ministry  raised  up  by  ourselves  from  a  single 
class;  but  have  we  thereby  added  anything  but  a  principle  of  dis- 
order, an  element  of  disease  ? 

If  it  were  only  that  what  we  did  amiss  in  training  and  ordain- 
ino-  our  preachers  was  superfluous,  the  evil  might  be  endured  in 
silence.  But  if  there  is  the  remotest  danger  that  our  Church 
may  gradually  recede  from  its  ancient  position,  as  its  ministry  is 
gradually  transmuted  in  all  its  relations  to  society;  if  there  is 
any  reason  to  fear  that  men  called  of  God  are  liable  to  be  set 
aside  from  their  true  stations  by  men  patronised  by  influences 
stronger  than  the  church  courts ;  if  there  is  any,  much  more  if 
there  is  a  steady  and  evident,  increase  of  idle,  unprofitable,  self- 
seeking  ministers,  who,  by  prevailing  interpretations,  exercise  all 
the  powers  of  pastors  called  of  God,  without  performing  a  solitary 
function  of  the  pastoral  office;  if  men  exclusively  engaged  in 
secular  employments,  yea,  even  ordained  to  them  under  pretence 
of  being  evangelists,  openly  usurp  the  powers  of  diocesan  rebuke, 
and  are  countenanced  in  their  flagitious  breach,  both  of  covenant 
and  of  decency,  by  the  highest  institutions  and  tribunals  of  the 
Church ;  it  is  indeed  evident  that  something  is  sadly  wrong,  and 
it  is  high  time  that  some  voice  of  warning  should  be  lifted  up, 
even  at  the  risk  of  that  concerted  outcry  with  which,  from  the 
days  of  the  silversmiths  of  Ephesus,  all  those  who  find  their  craft 
in  danger,  are  ever  ready  to  overwhelm  every  mover  of  reform. 

If  our  candidates  who  are  gathered  into  our  seminaries  could 
be  there  subjected  to  a  system  of  training  which  would  correct  the 
evils  of  the  system  by  which  many  of  them  were  brought  there, 
and  reveal  distinctly  that  which  man  had  done  and  that  which 
God  wrought,  there  would  be  much  less  reason  for  apprehension. 
A  very  general  impression  prevails  that  this  is  the  case;  and 
while  it  follows,  nearly  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  any  young  man 
who  enters  one  of  these  seminaries  may  complete  the  ordinary 
course  and  period  of  study,  it  is  still  more  generally  a  matter  of 
course  that  he  who  has  done  so  is  licensed  by  his  Presbytery. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  our  beneficiaries,  the  ultimate  decision  which 
puts  them  into  the  ministry  may  virtually  be  considered,  in  many 
cases,  the  vote  of  Presbytery,  or  the  recommendation  of  a  com- 
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mittee,  that  they  ought  to  be  aided,  and   that  perhaps  when  they 
began  their  course  at  grammar  school;    and  in  the  case  of  those 
not  beneficiaries,  who  go  to  the  seminaries,  it  may  in  many  in- 
stances be  considered  the  act  which  took  them  under  the  care  of 
Presbytery.     What  I  mean  to  assert   is,  that  our  present  system 
so  far  as  the  seminaries  enter  into  it,  provides  no  sort  of  adequate 
barrier  by  which  the  inevitable  mistakes  of  the  beneficiary  system, 
and  the  loose  mode  of  proceeding  which  that  system  has  tended 
to  introduce  in  regard  to  other  candidates,  may  be  corrected  in  a 
subsequent  stage  of  training.    This  vice  is  inherent  in  the  system 
upon  which  the  seminaries  are  projected ;  even  if  the  mode  of  in- 
struction there,  the  men  who  give  that  instruction,  and  the  course 
of  study  adopted,  were  all  such  as  to  reduce  that  evil  to  its  mini- 
mum.    That  these  are  all  in  fact  worthy  of  this  commendation, 
he  would  be  a  bold  man  that  would  undertake  to  assert.     I  will 
venture,  with  deference,  to  say  that  I  have  a  strong  impression 
that  so  far  as  secluded,  cloistered  residence  at  these  seminaries  is 
a  part  of  ministerial  training,  it  is  unfriendly  to  health,  to  pro- 
priety of  manners,  and  to  growth  in  grace;    that,  moreover,  the 
whole  plan  of  training  in  them  is  defective  in  its  professional  and 
moral  aspects,  especially  in  the  latter ;  that  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  them  has  no  sufficient  relevancy  to  the  actual  duties  to  be 
afterwards  performed,  and  especially  not  to  the  immediate  con- 
troversies, movement,  and  aspects  of  the  age ;    and  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  cannot  be  relied  on,  either  as  a  means  of  keeping  im- 
proper persons  out  of  the  gospel  ministry,  or  as  sufficiently  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  persons  really  intended  by  God  for  religious 
teachers  are  therefore  fit  for  their  work,  because  they  have  been 
trained  in  them. 

There  rs  another  and  most  serious  aspect  of  the  subject,  which 
deserves  to  be  placed  by  itself.  There  may  be  great  errors  of 
principle  and  of  action,  which  yet  being  honestly  directed  to  the 
end  avowed,  and  that  being  the  important  one  of  training  a  minis. 
try  of  the  word,  for  the  actual  service  of  God,  we  must  respect  the 
intentions,  even  while  we  feel  obliged  to  dissent  from  the  sound- 
ness of  the  opinions  and  the  wisdom  of  the  means  in  question. 
But  it  is  too  manifest  that  the  office  of  a  gospel  minister  is,  in  our 
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day,  as  in  all  others,  and  as  in  all  other  Churches,  perhaps  in  ours 
sometimes,  sought  by  persons  who  habitually  make  it  a  means  to 
other  ends;  who  take  it  up  as  a  living,  or  who  resort  to  it  as  a 
respectable  profession  without  any  purpose  to  devote  themselves 
to  its  duties.  Men,  some  of  whom  seem  to  have  no  more  settled 
idea  that  there  is  a  special  call  of  God  indispensable  before  one 
becomes  a  public  teacher  of  religion  than  that  such  a  call  should 
precede  the  public  teaching  of  any  art  or  science;  others  of  whom 
seem  to  have  no  more  difficulty  in  taking  up  or  laying  down  the 
fearful  responsibilities  of  the  pastoral  office  than  in  changing  their 
garments,  no  more  trouble  in  evading'  the  obligations  of  their 
ordination  vows  than  if  those  vows  had  been  taken  in  jest;  while 
others  still  appear  to  have  no  more  sense  of  fidelity  to  any  par- 
ticular denomination  than  if  all  the  differences  between  the 
Churches  were  riddles  contrived  to  amuse  children.  And  yet 
every  one  of  these  persons,  so  far  as  our  Church  is  afflicted  with 
them — if,  indeed,  any  such  still  linger  amongst  us — may  presume 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  momentous  question  whether  or  not 
God  has  called  every  candidate  that  may  have  the  misfortune  to 
he  brought  before  him,  and  may  take  upon  himself  to  settle,  so 
far  as  his  voice  and  influence  go,  the  most  difficult  and  important 
matters  that  belong  to  the  doctrine,  the  government,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  that  Church  whose  confidence  he  has  abused,  into  whose 
ministry  he  has  intruded,  and  whose  entire  spiritual  power  his 
example  is  calculated  to  subvert.  Calvin  has  observed  concerning 
Paul,  that  when  he  wishes  to  prove  his  apostleship  he  almost 
always  alleges  his  call,  together  with  his  fidelity  in  the  execution 
of  his  office;  and  then  he  adds  these  memorable  words,  "If  so 
eminent  a  minister  of  Christ  dare  not  arrogate  to  himself  an 
authority  to  require  his  being  heard  in  the  Church,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  his  appointment  to  it  by  a  divine  commission,  and  his 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned  him,  what  extreme  impu- 
dence must  it  be  if  any  man,  destitute  of  both  these  characters, 
should  claim  such  an  honor  for  himself!"  {Inst.,  Book  IV.,  Ch. 
3,  Sec.  10.) 

Having  thus  spoken,  I  ought  to  add,  that  while  I  solemnly  be- 
lieve that  the  methods  now  in  use  touching  beneficiary  education 
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for  the  gospel  ministry  are  not  without  great  danger,  and  that 
the  general  system  of  ministerial  education  is  both  defective  and 
hazardous  ;  and  while  I  dare  not  say  that  by  these  and  other 
means  persons  who  ought  never  to  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  office  of  public  teachers  of  religion,  may  not  have  been  intro- 
duced into  it,  and  that  some  who  may  have  been  truly  called  of 
God  are  not  tolerated  in  systematic  covenant  breaking  for  which 
they  ought  to  be  subjected  to  discipline  ;  and  while  there  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  state  of  opinion  upon  the  whole  subject  of  a  call  of 
God  to  the  pastor's  office,  and  the  proper  modes  of  ascertaining  this 
and  training  the  person  for  the  work  to  which  he  is  called,  by  no 
means  satisfactory  ;  still,  it  is  also  my  deep  and  joyful  conviction 
that  through  the  rich  grace  of  Christ  the  great  body  of  our  min- 
isters are  men  evidently  called  of  God,  and  that  they  would  have 
been  a  rich  blessing  to  any  age  of  the  Christian  Church.  T  pray 
God,  and  I  thus  labor,  that  it  may  never  be  otherwise  ;  and  I  be- 
seech my  brethren  to  bear  with  a  plainness  of  speech  whose  only- 
object  is  the  common  good. 

2.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  grand  and  ultimate  fixct 
is,  the  call  of  God ;  and  that  everything  else  should  be  directed 
merely  to  the  satisfactory  ascertainment  of  this  fact,  to  the  best 
preparation  of  the  person  for  the  work,  and  to  his  official  investi- 
ture, upon  scriptural  grounds.  I  take  the  first  and  an  indispen- 
sable proof  of  this  call  of  God  to  be  the  inward  testimony  of  the 
man's  own  conscience. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  an  upright  man,  who  was  prevailingly 
convinced  that  he  was  not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron,  could  have  al- 
lowed himself  to  exercise  the  priest's  office,  even  though  all  Is- 
rael supposed  him  to  be  lawfully  entitled  to  it ;  much  less  can  I 
believe  that  a  truly  religious  man  could  do  such  audacious  perfidy 
with  the  doom  of  death  recorded  against  him  by  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe.  So  if  we  believe,  as  I  think  I  have  proved  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  God  as  really  calls  his  pastors  now  as  he  did  his 
priests  before  ;  we  are  as  plainly  bound  as  any  ever  were,  to  know 
that  this  vocation  has  fallen  upon  us.  But  as  the  dispensation  of 
the  grace  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  is,  to  us,  one  altogether 
spiritual,  as  our  entrance  into  his  Church  is  itself  upon  spiritual 
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grounds  and  unto  spiritual  ends,  so  God's  call  to  us  is  a  spiritual 
call,  and  it  must  therefore  needs  be  by  a  spiritual  work,  not  only 
real,  but,  which  is  the  immediate  point,  convincing  also. 

In  every  act  we  can  perform  on  earth  we  are  entitled  to  ex- 
pect before  we  can  be  required  to  perform  it,  and  we  are  bound 
to  have  before  we  venture  to  perform  it,  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience;  and  the  clearness  and  force  of  our  conscientious  con- 
victions should  be  analogous  to  the  magnitude,  the  perplexity,  the 
difficulty,  of  the  contemplated  duty.  For  a  man  then  to  pre- 
sume to  be  an  ambassador  for  Almighty  God,  and  that  touching 
questions  no  less  awful  than  the  glory  of  his  throne,  and  the  end- 
less states  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  without  a  settled  conviction 
in  his  own  soul  that  this  fearful  trust  is  laid  on  him  by  the  King 
Eternal,  is  insane  audacity.  I  say  not,  he  must  be  convinced 
he  ought  to  be  sent — Moses  plead  hard  against  his  mission  ;  the 
conviction  must  be  that  he  is  sent.  I  say  not,  he  must  judge 
that  he  is  fit  to  be  sent,  for  no  man  is  fit.  I  say  not  that  this  or 
the  other  motive,  as  many  will  assert,  or  any  motive  at  all,  beside 
the  simple  one  of  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  heavenly  monitor, 
should  mingle  with  the  inward  fixed  conviction  ;  nor  that  this 
proof  or  the  other  proof,  as  many  will  contend,  or  any  proof  at 
all,  beside  the  testimony  of  consciousness  itself,  should  beget 
within  us  this  strong  assurance  that  it  is  God's  Spirit  which  has 
"wrought  us  for  this  self-same  thing.  I  say  not,  there  may  not  be 
doubts  and  perplexities,  trials  very  sore,  and  temptations  of  the 
adversary,  fightings  without  and  fears  within,  and  troubles  on 
every  side ;  for  if  these  things  be  not,  it  is  either  that  grace  is 
overwhelmingly  abundant,  or  that  Satan  judged  us  to  be  workmen 
that  he  need  not  fear.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  like  as  the  kingdom . 
of  heaven  itself  is  but  as  a  grain  of  mustard  planted  in  the 
broken  heart,  which  must  be  watered  by  many  a  tear,  and 
watched  amid  long  and  anxious  vigils,  as  its  roots  strike  down 
and  its  branches  spread  strongly  and  widely  abroad ;  so  this  in- 
ward testimony  of  a  divine  vocation  may  be  a  whisper  to  the  soul, 
almost  inaudible  in  the  profoundest  stillness  of  the  spirit  of  man, 
lost,  restored  again,  strengthened,  repeated  struggling  amidst 
the  passions  that  toss  us  to  and  fro,  and  fighting  against  the  sins 
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that  would  quench  it,  following  us,  if  need  l)e,  as  God  followed 
Jonah,  till  out  of  the  belly  of  hell  the  right  of  the   Almighty 
Disposer  is  confessed.     Paul,   "trembling  and   astonished,  said. 
Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"     Upon  Paul,   blind  and 
helpless,  waiting  for  the  promised  manifestation,    God's  disciple 
laid  his  hands,   ''Brother   Saul,   the  Lord,   even  Jesus  that  ap- 
peared unto  thee  in  the  way  as  thou  camest,  hath   sent  me  that 
thou  mightest  receive  thy  sight,   and  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost."     Immediately,  when  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in 
Paul  that  he  might  preach  him  among  the  heathen,  he  conferred 
not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection. 
And  yet  three  years  after  this  most  distinct  and  divine  appoint- 
ment to  the  Gentiles,   Paul,  in  a  vision  of  Jesus  Christ,  even 
earnestly  set  forth  his  peculiar  fitness  to  proclaim  the  riches  of 
grace  amongst  the  Jews,  and  it  required  a  second  explicit  declar- 
ation from  the  glorified  Saviour  that  his  mission  was  not  to  the 
Jews  but  to  the  Gentiles.     And  thenceforth  how  abounding  are 
the   evidences   scattered    over   his   life   and   crowded    into    his 
writings,  that  with  an  immovable  conviction  he  rested  in  his  call 
to  preach  Jesus,  and  to  preach  him  amongst  the    Gentiles ;  and 
how  sublime  is  the  testimony  he  has  left  us  that  this  inward  as- 
surance is  from  God,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  bear  us  up  amid  every 
danger  brought  upon  us  by 'the  vocation  it  attests,  to  make  every 
sacrifice  that  vocation  requires  a  light  thing  compared  with  the 
obligation  to  be  faithful  in  our  calling,  and  to  crown,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  our  career  with  triumph,  and  with  the  foretaste  of  that 
glory  which  is  to  be  revealed  in  those  who  make  full  proof  of 
their  ministry,  with  their  eyes  and  their  hearts  set  on  the  appear- 
ing of  the  Lord  (2  Tim.  iv.  t>S). 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived  in  this 
matter,  as  well  as  in  that  of  our  personal  interest  in  Christ,  and 
indeed  in  every  other  which  concerns  our  inward  state  and  ex- 
ercises ;  and  that  we  are  so,  is  precisely  one  chief  reason  why  the 
testimony  of  our  conscience  cannot  be  sufficient  evidence  to 
others,  and  why  it  needs  to  be  enforced  even  to  ourselves  by  other 
and  concurring  proofs.  The  human  heart  is  not  only  desperately 
wicked,  but  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  the  most  difficult 
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part  of  knowledge  is  to  know  ourselves  ;  and  sin  itself  is  not  only^ 
infinitely  deceitful,  but  is  also  most  deceivable,  and  therefore 
to  the  extent  that  it  reigns  in  us  it  subjects  us  to  the  risk  of  be- 
in  <'  deceived  and  of  deceiving  ourselves.  What  I  have  before 
said  plainly  shows  that  the  danger  of  being  deceived  by  others 
into  a  conviction  that  we  ought  to  preach  the  gospel,  is  by  no 
means  imaginary ;  and  all  who  have  endeavored  to  fathom  the 
wiles  of  Satan,  and  who  have  wrestled  earnestly  with  the  plague 
of  their  own  hearts,  well  know  that  the  danger  of  self-delusion 
is  real  and  constant.  It  is  for  this  reason,  amongst  others,  that 
kindness  to  those  who  are  seeking  the  pastoral  office,  as  well  as 
fidehty  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  demands  a  degree  of  faithfulness 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  church  courts  far  beyond  what  is 
commonly  exercised  ;  it  is  upon  this  ground,  in  part,  that  ordina- 
tions sine  titulo  which  have  been  such  a  curse  to  our  Church,  are 
always  so  dangerous,  seeing  they  proceed  in  the  absence  of  one 
of  the  main  evidences  of  any  call  at  all  to  the  work,  namel3%  the 
testimony  of  Grod's  people.^     It  is  from  a  deep  conviction  of  this 

^  There  is  very  fjreat  difficulty  in  provin<^  that  any  ordinary  office  bearer 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  can  be  lawfully  or  even  validly  ordained  at  all, 
without  he  is  ordained  to  a  determinate  office  ;  and  the  only  ground  upon 
which  the  ordination  of  evanjcjelists  can  be  justified,  is  that  their  office  is 
an  extraordinary  one.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  f];ettino;  of  this  office  as 
extraordinary^  and  then  usin*];  it  not  at  all,  but  in  place  of  it  usinu;  the 
ordinary  office  of  a  minister  of  the  word,  is  either  a  piece  of  rash  and  in- 
considerate ifi;norance,  or  else  is  mere  fraud  and  covenant  breaking;,  and 
80  is  both  void  in  law%  and  punishable  besides  as  nn  immorality.  As  to 
the  validity  of  ordination  to  the  ordinary  office  of  bishop,  pastor,  or  min- 
ister of  the  word,  without  desif^nation  to  any  particular  church,  consider 
(1)  That  the  thin^  is  utterly  unwarranted  by  precept  or  example  in  the 
word  of  God,  and  is  contrary  to  the  constant  practice  of  the  apostles 
(Acts  xiv.  23,  XX.  28;  Tit.  i.  5;  Rev.  ii.  3).  (2)  It  was  absolutely  for- 
bidden in  the  ancient  Church  ;  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  pronounced  all 
such  ordinations  invalid,  and  the  Council  of  Ephesus  even  decreed  that  a 
real  bishop  could  be  considered  entitled  to  the  name,  title,  and  honor  of 
one  only  by  courtesy,  but  not  at  all  to  any  office  power,  except  as  he 
stood  related  to  some  pjirticular  charc;e.  (3)  The  election  of  the  people 
is  an  absolute  and  indispensable  element  of  collation  to  office  power,  and 
therofore  without  this  an  ordination  to  such  power  is  strictly  invalid.  (4) 
Every  term,  bishop,  pastor,  elder,  by  which  the  ordained  person  is  desig- 
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truth  that  I  have  earnestly,  but  without  success,  labored  to  have 
some  provision  made  in  our  discipline,  whereby  persons  who  have 
been  unfortunately  deceived  in  this  matter,  and  of  whom  it  has  been 
discovered,  by  themselves  or  by  others,  after  they  were  ordained, 
that  they  never  were  called  of  God,  might  be  relieved  from  the 
dreadful  temptation  to  continual  hypocrisy,  and  from  the  degrad- 
ing sentence  of  deposition  for  what  was  perhaps  as  much  their 
misfortune  as  their  sin,  and  in  which,  whether  one  or  the  other 
the  Church  herself  was  an  accessory  before  the  fact. 

Still,  however,  this  is  no  sort  of  reason  why  those  who  have 
no  belief  that  God  has  called  them  should  venture  unbidden  to 
meddle  with  holy  things;  but  is  only  a  reason  why  those  who 
believe  they  are  called  of  God  should  more  carefully  examine 
themselves  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest.  It  will  generally 
be  found,  in  practice,  that  a  mistake  on  this  point  is  very  apt  to 
involve  a  previous  mistake  as  to  our  interest  in  Christ  at  all;  and 
while  cases  are  extremely  common  in  which  men  who  have  proved 
that  they  were  not  Christians  at  all,  have  deceived  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  they  were  divinely  called  to  be  ministers  of 
Christ,  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  sincerely  pious  and  faithful  child 
of  God  is  allowed  to  deceive  himself  upon  that  point.  And  the 
reason  is  obvious :  for  if  there  was  no  testimony  besides,  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  a  faithful  witness  to  all  who  will  listen  to  the  still  small 
voice  in  which  he  communes  with  the  soul ;  and  the  testimony  of 

nated,  is  a  rehitive  term,  and  therefore  to  use  them  of  one  who  has  no 
church,  people,  or  flock,  implies,  as  John  Owen  well  notes,  as  real  a  con- 
tradiction and  impossihility,  as  to  make  him  a  father  vfho  has  no  child,  or 
him  a  husband  who  has  no  wife.  (5)  It  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  office,  duty,  and  work  of  the  ordinary  ministry  of  the  word,  every 
part  of  which,  and  especially  the  whole  power  of  rule,  supposes  a  state 
of  case  the  opposite  of  that  supposed  when  a  man  is  ordained  sinetitnlo^ 
and  at  lar^e,  without  any  to  rule  over  or  amon<ist,  or  to  care  for,  feed, 
and  edify,  especially  is  the  thin^i;  absurd  and  unscriptural  of  such  as  are 
thus  ordained  in  the  immediate  view  and  intention  of  secular  offices  and 
employments,  agencies,  professorships,  etc  ,  which  one  could  perform  as 
well  without  as  with  ordination,  and  which  he  cannot  perform  and  at  the 
same  time  discharge  his  proper  work,  to  any  particular  flock.  The  whole 
thing  is  manifestly  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Presby- 
terian Church  Order,  and  is  in  a  high  degree  dangerous  to  the  Church. 
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that  Spirit  with  ours  that  we  are  God's  children  is  hardly  more 
plainly  promised  than  the  convincing  power  of  the  same  divine 
Comforter  that  we  are  chosen  to  bear  office  in  his  Church.  •;''-' 
3.  I  come  next  to  speak  of  the  part  which  the  Christian  people 
have  to  perform  immediately  in  the  vocation  of  ministers  of  the 
word,  considered  with  special  reference  to  the  effect  which  their 
determination  ought  to  have  upon  the  question  whether  or  not 
God  has  called  such  or  such  a  person  to  thac  ministry.  The 
Apostle  Peter  says  of  those  who  believe,  and  to  whom  Christ  is 
precious,  that  they  are  living  stones  out  of  which  a  spiritual 
house  is  built ;  and  he  calls  them  not  only  a  chosen  generation,  a 
holy  nation,  a  peculiar,  or  rather  indeed  a  purchased  people,  but 
also  a  holy  and  even  a  royal  priesthood.  (1  Peter  ii.  5,  7,  9.) 
That  is  a  wondrous  commonwealth,  in  which  every  individual 
member  is  not  only  a  king,  but  a  priest!  And  yet  it  is  more 
wondrous  still  that  all  these  royal  priests,  being  once  bond  slaves 
of  Satan  and  citizens  of  his  kingdom  of  darkness,  were  redeemed 
by  the  precious  blood  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  trans- 
lated into  the  kingdom  of  light,  and  made  joint-heirs  with  Christ 
Jesus!  Over  this  kingdom,  nation,  people,  there  is  no  head  nor 
king,  save  only  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  calls  them  unitedly 
his  body,  his  Church,  his  bride;  he  permits  no  authority  to  be 
exercised  amongst  them  but  his  own ;  whatever  exercise  of  his 
power,  amongst  them  he  prescribes  to  be  exerted  by  any  secondary 
means  whatever,  is  only  in  a  Avay  purely  ministerial  and  declara- 
tive; and  this  sort  of  power  is  primarily  and  fundamentally  com- 
mitted by  him  to  the  Church  itself,  and  its  exercise  to  such  as 
are  lawfully  called  thereto;  and  all  officers  who  claim  to  exercise 
any  portion  of  this  power  and  authority  primarily  invested  in  the 
Church,  to  whom  all  office  bearers  are  given,  must  either  exhibit 
the  miraculous  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  vocation,  or  they  must 
receive  their  investiture  from  the  Church  in  the  way  of  the  di- 
vinely appointed  exercise  by  her,  of  her  own  functions;  and  the 
sole  end  of  the  exercise  of  all  power  and  rule  in  the  Church  is 
the  edification  of  itself.  (Rom.  xv.  1-3 ;  2  Cor.  x.  8,  xiii.  10, 
Eph.  iv.  14,  16.) ' 

The  9th  chapter  of  the  II.  Book  of  George  Gfillespie's  Aaron's  Rod 
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The  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  plainest  doc- 
trines concerning  it  which  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures;  and  its 
division  into  sects  and  parties  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which 
has  ever  been  allowed  to  overtake  it  on  account  of  its  sins. 
Though  the  visible  Church  universal  is  thus  unhappily  rent,  yet 
each  particular  portion  or  denomination  of  it  is  still  able  to  ap- 
propriate to  itself  in  some  degree  those  great  principles  and  rea- 
sonings which  rightly  apply  to  the  whole,  if  all  were  united  in 
one  general  fold.  Thus  we  by  no  means  assert  of  our  branch  of 
the  Lord's  purchased  people — what  is  boastfully  and  foolishly  as- 
serted of  themselves  by  some  others — that  we  constitute  the 
Church  of  Christ  on  earth.  But  our  received  faith  is,  that  into 
how  many  parts  soever  our  Church  may  be  divided  for  conven- 
ience sake,  or  from  necessity,  either  as  congregations  or  as  larger 
portions,  still,  the  whole  of  these  parts  constitute  but  one  Church. 
It  follows  that  all  the  office  bearers  who  may  be  more  particularly 
attached  to  any  one  portion  of  this  Church  are  in  the  same  sense 


Blossoming  contains  an  argument,  which  I  jud<2;e  to  be  unanswerable, 
upon  the  proposition :  That  there  is  an  Ecclesiastical  Government  in  the 
hands  of  chnrch  officers.  If  this  proposition  be  made  out — and  it  seems 
impossible  to  deny  it — many  very  grave  consequences  flow  from  it:  and 
amongst  them  the  fundamental  ones,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  treason  against 
God  for  any  man,  or  any  association  of  men,  to  usurp  the  functions  of 
this  divinely  instituted  government;  and  that  it  is  a  sort  of  treachery  to 
Christ  on  the  part  of  this  government  to  divest  itself  of  any  part  of  its 
authority,  or  commit  to  others  even  co-ordinately  with  itself,  the  duties 
which  God  has  devolved  on  it.  There  is  a  very  rare  Scotch  tract  entitled 
"yl  Treatise  of  Ruling  Elders  and  Deacons"— concerning  which  the  tra- 
dition is  that  it  was  written  by  iVlexander  Henderson.  The  only  copy  of 
it  I  have  ever  seen  has  the  imprint  of  1652.  It  contains  seven  short  chap- 
ters about  ruling  elders,  and  five  shorter  still  about  deacons  ;  the  whole, 
including  a  Preface  and  an  Address  to  the  Christian  Reader,  occupying 
84  pages  32mo.  The  scriptural  institution  and  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  the  ruling  elders  in  the  constitution  of  church  courts,  are  very 
clearly  made  out  and  strongly  insisted  on.  I  would  have  had  this  tract 
reprinted,  but  that  four  pages  are  lost,  in  the  copy  at  my  disposal,  at  the 
end,  chapter  vi.  I  will  give  a  few  short  extracts:  "The  I.  is  of  those 
who  either  out  of  ignorance  or  disdain  do  call  them  lag  elders,  as  if  they 
were  a  part  of  the  people  only,  and  not  to  be  reckoned  amongst  officers 
of  the  Lord  s  house,"  &c.    (Ch.  i.)    "Every  elder  in  the  Lord's  house  is  a 
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office  bearers  of  the  whole  body,  as  the  particular  part  is  one 
portion  of  the  whole;  and,  therefore,  the  action  of  any  particu- 
lar portion,  as  a  single  congregation,  in  virtue  of  which  any  par- 
ticular office  bearer  is  set  apart,  is  necessarily  taken  as  decisive 
of  the  entire  question  concerning  his  vocation  as  completely  as  if 
the  whole  body  had  acted  upon  every  case,  which  is  physically 
impossible.  And  this  is  the  more  evident  when  it  is  considered 
that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the  same  principle  is  applied  to 
every  conceivable  state  of  the  Church,  however  small  it  may  be, 
or  however  great;  for  each  particular  congregation  is  supposed 
to  have  everything  which  the  Avhole  Church  has:  the  same  officers, 
tlie  same  ordinances,  the  same  kind  of  powers,  derived  from  the 
same  divine  source ;  every  one  in  all  respects  like  all  the  rest, 
and  like  the  whole  united  into  one;  so  that  if  it  was  possible  for 
the  whole  Church  to  be  met  in  one  place  on  one  occasion,  there 
would  be  absolutely  nothing,  except  a  vast  increase  of  what  every 
single  congregation  should  possess.  Thus  contemplated,  we  see, 
not  only  the  evil,   but  the  folly  and  uselessness   of   divisions 

ruling  elder,  because  the  power  and  exercise  of  rule  and  government  be- 
longs to  every  elder,"  &c.  {Idem.)  "It  is  true  that  by  the  sloth,  or 
rather  by  the  pride  of  teachers,  whilst  they  alone  would  seem  to  be 
somewhat,  and  by  the  policy  of  Satan  and  inadvertence  of  the  Church, 
these  officers  were  for  many  ages  together  out  of  use  in  the  Christian 
Church.  But  certain  it  is,  that  both  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  and,  after, 
the  Christian  Church  had  seniors^  or  elders,  without  whose  counsel  nothing 
was  done  in  the  Church.'^  (Ch.  ii.)  "Whilst  we  speak  of  elders,  of 
which  the  Assemblies  of  the  Church  are  made  up,  we  mean  all  sorts  of 
elders:  ministers,  doctors,  and  ruling  elders."  (Ch.  vi.)  "In  all  As- 
semblies of  the  Church,  ruling  elders  being  thereto  rightly  called  have 
power  to  sit,  write,  debate,  vote,  and  conclude  in  all  matters  that  are 
handled  therein."  {Idem.)  "The  things  which  be  handled  in  the  As- 
semblies of  the  Church  be  either  matters  of  faith,  matters  of  order,  mat- 
ters of  discipline,  or  that  which  concerneth  the  sending  of  Church 
officers,"  &c.  (Idem.)  It  is  immediately  following  this  quotation,  after 
seven  lines,  that  the  four  pages  were  missing  when  I  got  hold  of  the 
tract.  My  own  impression  is  exceedingly  strong  that  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  this  country  the  church  courts  omit  a  very  large 
part  of  their  duties,  and  that  ruling  elders,  as  divinely  instituted  mem- 
bers of  all  those  courts,  are  neither  personally  nor  officially  in  the 
position  which  they  ought  to  occupy. 
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amongst  Christians;  since  the  Lord  Jesus  has  erected  his  Church 
upon  such  a  model  as  to  provide  perfectly  for  its  indefinite  exten- 
sion and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  its  perfect  unity.  And  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  seal  which  each  particular  congregation 
gives  by  its  call  to  the.  vocation  of  any  office  bearer  in  the  Church 
bears  with  it  the  highest  and  the  most  impressive  evidence  which 
can  be  given  of  human  sincerity,  in  this,  that  they  take  the  per- 
son to  be  their  teacher,  or  ruler,  or  distributor,  that  they  commit 
their  own  highest  interests  into  his  hands,  it  is  plain  that  no 
greater  security  is  possible. 

That  pastors  should  be  intruded  on  Christian  congregations, 
whether  by  church  courts,  by  prelates,  by  patrons,  or  by  the  civil 
power,  without  the  consent  of  the  congregations  themselves,  is  so 
monstrous  an  absurdity,  and  so  utterly  without  a  shadow  of  sup- 
port from  the  word  of  God,  that  it  is  truly  wonderful  such  as- 
sumptions should  ever  have  been  put  forward,  or  tolerated ;  much 
less  that  they  should  still  continue  to  disgrace  and  corrupt  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  nominal  Church.  In  our  own  principles, 
and  to  a  great  degree  in  our  practice,  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
allowed;  and  therefore  I  need  say  little  in  regard  to  a  usurpation 
which,  wherever  it  exists,  necessarily  sets  aside  and  makes  nuga- 
tory one  of  the  principal  evidences  of  the  divine  mission  of  the 
pastor,  by  silencing  the  voice  of  the  Christian  people.  It  is  to 
be  greatly  lamented,  however,  that  practices  not  only  exist,  but 
are  extending  in  our  Church,  which  in  their  principles  differ  but 
little  from  the  worst  forms  of  patronage;  such  as  the  usurpation 
of  the  election  of  pastor,  in  many  of  our  largest  congregations, 
by  the  pew  owners  and  occupiers,  without  regard  to  the  Christian 
character  of  the  voters,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  beside  them- 
selves; and  the  exclusion,  in  other  cases,  of  all  Christians  who 
are  not  heads  of  families;  and  in  others  still  of  all  but  males. 
Nor  can  it  bo  denied  that  a  system  of  patronage  of  another  sort 
has  been  rapidly  extending  in  our  Church,  by  means  of  which 
ministers  are  constantly  settled  in  congregations  under  the  influ- 
ence, direct  or  indirect,  of  the  Professors  in  our  Theological 
Seminaries,  and  the  action  of  our  Board  of  Missions ;  which,  in 
its  legitimate  sphere,  it  is  not  perhaps  possible,  nor  even  desirable, 
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to  discountenance  entirely ;  but  which  requires  an  unusual  share 
of  wisdom  in  its  exercise,  and  is  therefore  correspondingly  liable 
not  only  to  mistakes  but  to  abuse.  That  our  Theological  Profes- 
sors should,  any  of  them,  be  safe  depositories  of  an  influence  of 
this  kind,  when  they  are  themselves,  to  a  great  extent,  amongst 
the  fiercest  partisans  in  the  present  controversies  in  the  Church, 
will  scarcely  be  asserted  by  any  but  those  who  approve  not  only 
of  all  their  opinions,  but  also  of  all  their  methods  of  propagating 
them.  .  "■    V.         )■'  -0'-  ■         •'   '  ■  '•■-"■" 

I  take  it  that  if  the  testimony  we  are  in  search  of  is  of  any 
value,  it  is  an  unbiassed  testimony  to  be  rendered  in  God's  fear, 
by  Christian  people,  gathered  in  Christ's  name,  and  having  a  title 
to  his  promise  to  be  in  their  midst;  and  it  is  this  which  both  by 
precept  and  example  we  are  taught  in  the  Divine  Oracles  to  re- 
quire. When  Peter  desired  that  some  witness  of  the  life,  doc- 
trine, and  resurrection  of  Jesus  should  be  ordained  in  the  place 
of  Judas,  he  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  hundred  and  twenty 
disciples  convened  in  Jerusalem,  and  proposed  it  to  them  in  a 
body;  and  as  such  they  chose  two  from  amongst  themselves,  and 
then  by  an  extraordinary  appeal  to  God  designated  which  of  these 
shouUl  be  numbered  with  the  eleven.  (Acts  i.  15,  23.)  When 
the  first  deacons  were  elected,  it  w^s  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
disciples  who  chose  them,  and  this  by  the  direction  of  all  the 
apostles.  (Acts  vi.  1-6.)  And  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  or- 
dained presbyters — doubtless  both  pastors  and  ruling  elders  "in 
every  church" — the  words  used  by  the  inspired  penman  "dis- 
tinctly mark,"  as  Calvin  well  notes,  "the  manner  in  which  this 
was  done,  namely,  by  the  suff'rages  or  votes  of  the  people."  (Acts 
xiv.  23;  Inst.  Book  IV.,  Ch.  3,  Sec.  15.) 

In  our  ecclesiastical  standards,  no  provision  existed  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  the  first  planting  of  our  Church 
in  America  for  the  ordination  of  anv  office  bearer  in  the  Church, 
except  upon  his  election  by  a  particular  church ;  and  in  this  they 
agreed  with  the  great  body  of  Presbyterian  Churches  the  world 
over.  As  their  provisions  stand  at  present,  they  contemplate  no 
removal  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  from  one  Presbytery  to  an- 
other, except  in  immediate  connexion  with  his  installation  as  pas- 
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tor  of  some  congregation ;  and  in  the  only  contingency  in  which 
they  allow  the  ordination  of  licentiates  at  all,  without  a  call  from 
some  church,  they  require  them  to  be  ordained  as  evangelists — a 
class  of  officers  confessedly  extraordinary,  and  expressly  declared 
to  be  for  laboring  "in  frontier  or  destitute  settlements;"  and  ex- 
act of  them  a  vow  that  they  will  undertake  this  work  and  dis- 
charge its  duties.  (Form  of  Government^  Ch.  XV.,  Sec.  15.) 
How  this  provision,  first  introduced  formally  into  our  system  in 
1821,  has  worked,  and  what  are  likely  to  be  its  effects,  both  in 
depriving  the  congregations  of  permanent  pastors,  and  in  crowd- 
ing our  church  courts  with  nominal  evangelists,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  considerably  less  than  one-half  of  all  our  min- 
isters of  the  word,  are  reported  in  1844  as  sustaining  the  pastoral 
relation ;  in  other  words,  that  more  than  half  of  them  are  in  a 
position  never  contemplated  by  the  great  and  general  provisions 
of  our  Church  Constitution,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  their 
exercise  of  any  power  of  rule,  under  any  system  pretending  to  be 
representative  or  free.  And  so  long  as  even  a  few  Presbyteries 
conveniently  situated  to  the  Theological  Seminaries  mav  choose 
to  receive  under  their  care  candidates  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Church,  and  may  see  fit  to  ordain  their  numerous  licentiates  sine 
titulo,  and  send  them  over  the  Church  as  missionaries,  as  profes- 
sors, as  agents,  as  teachers,  or  in  search  of  settlements ;  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  mlnistrum  vagum,  which  is  abhorrent  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  Presbyterianism,  can  be  repressed  only  by  an 
energetic  and  general  resistance.  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  our 
seven  or  eight  hundred  ministers  of  the  word  who  are  not  pastors, 
are  laboring  painfully  in  the  work  of  evangelists ;  nor  that  many 
are  virtually,  though  not  formally,  pastors ;  nor  that  many  others 
are  trying  to  do  good  in  various  ways ;  nor  that  a  goodly  number 
are  disabled  by  age  and  infirmities ;  but  still,  after  all  possible 
allowance  is  made,  the  number  is  large  for  whom  little  excuse 
can  be  made ;  and  as  regarding  nearly  the  whole  mass,  the  truth 
still  remains,  that  having  never  been  called  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  by  any  body  of  Christian  people,  or  having  laid  aside 
the  pastoral  office,  however  worthy  they  may  be,  they  are  desti- 
tute of  any  scriptural  or  presbyterial  ground  upon  which  to  rest 
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any  claim  to  the  exercise  of  a  large  part  of  the  functions  of  a  pas- 
tor, and  more  especially  those  functions  which  belong  to  him  as 
a  ruler  in  the  house  of  God.      .:'-:''r''^,''-^-^:-:-r^^       i . o   ^    ,■   ^    =  >;;i  f  > 

The  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  our  own  and  some  other 
Presbyterian  Churches,  of  licensing  "probationers  for  the  holy  min- 
istry," has  for  one  of  its  avowed  objects  this,  "that  the  churches 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  form  a  better  judgment  respecting  the 
talents  of  those  by  whom  they  are  to  be  instructed  and  governed ;" 
[Form  of  Gfovt.,  Ch.  XIV.,  Sec.  1)  and  it  is  "when  any  proba- 
tioner shall  have  preached  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  con- 
gregation, as  that  the  people  appear  prepared  to  elect  a  pastor," 
that  the  necessary  steps  fjr  his  ordination  are  to  be  taken.  {Idem, 
Ch.  XV.)     All  the  principles  and  arrangements  connected  Avith 
this  peculiarity  of  the  Presbyterian  system,  are  based  on  the  ad- 
mission that  this  testimony  of  the  Christian  people  is  an  exceed- 
ingly important  element  in  ascertaining  the  fact  of  every  man's 
call  of  God,  and  altogether  indispensable  in  determining  his  right 
to  be  an  ordinary  instructor  or  governor,  not  only  of  any  church 
in  particular,  but  of  all  the  churches  in  general.     So  that  the 
habit  of  ordaining  men  without  any  such  evidence,  is  not  only  a 
snare  to  their  consciences,   and  a  grievous  departure  from  the 
scriptural  model,  but  it  is  the  foundation  of  a  double  injury  to  the 
Church,  in  giving  to  it  ministers  who  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
duce the  complete  proof  of  a  call  of  God,  and  in  placing  over  it 
instructors  and  governors  who  were  never  chosen  by  it,  and  this 
in  total  disregard  of  its  own   covenanted  bond  of  church  union. 
Nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  effect  of  such  proceedings,  that  by 
this  creation  of  a  class  of  rulers  who  are  invested  with  power  over 
all  the  churches,  without   having  a  particle  of  authority  in  any 
particular  church,  a  kind  of  prelatical  dominion  is  established  in 
the  bosom  of  Presbytery,  more  obscure  in  the  principles  on  which 
it  rests,  and  more  absurd  in   the  pretensions  to  which  it  gives 
birth,  than  a  moderate  Prelacy  itself  would  be,  if  engrafted  upon 
our  system.     For  it  is  more  rational,  and  more  obvious,  that  one 
pastov  might  be  chosen  to  a  permanent  presidency  over  the  rest, 
and  then   be  invested   with  certain  limited  and  defined,  though 
they  were  exclusive  powers;  than  that  multitudes  who  are  not 
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pastors  at  all,  should  be  invested  co-ordinately  with  all  the  powers 
of  pastors,  and  rule  over  congregations  to  which  they  bear  no 
definable  relations.^ 

The  grand  object  of  "the  work  of  the  ministry,"  divinely  an- 
nounced in  the  very  context  before  us,  is  "the  perfecting  of  the 

^I  presume  it  will  hardly  be  questioned  tliat  it  has  always  been  the 
common  doctrine  of  all  forei;i;n  Presbyterian  Churches  that  ministers  of 
the  word,  when  they  are  ordained,  oui^ht  to  be  assi<;ned  to  some  particu- 
lar ecclesiastical  charge;  nor  that  it  is  the  received  theory  of  church 
order  amongst  them  «j;enerally,  thac  the  moment  such  a  minister  is  with- 
out an  ecclesiastical  chari^e,  he  is  without  the  least  ri;i;ht  or  power  to  sit 
in  any  church  court,  or  exercise  any  rule  in  the  Church  as  a  minister  of 
the  word.  A  recent  and  memorable  instance  illustrates  this  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  llev.  Dr.  AVelsh,  who  was  Moderator  of  the  Scottish 
Assembly  of  1843,  and  a  member  of  the  Free  Assembly  of  1844,  and  con- 
stituted that  body  as  its  presiding  officer  at  its  first  meetin/j;,  sat  in 
both  those  Assemblies  as  a  rulinj^  elder,  by  delegation  as  such  ;  and  this 
notwithstandin*];  he  was  one  of  the  Theological  Professors  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburjij.  It  is  well  kno.vn  that  the  orii^inal  Secession  under 
Ebenezer  Erskine,  and  the  subsequent  one  under  Thomas  Gillespie^  in 
Scotland,  had  both,  but  especially  the  latter,  direct  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion of  ordainin-^  and  inductin<j;  pastors  without  a  real  call.  Witherspoon, 
throu<i;hout  his  Characteristics  and  the  Apology  for  that  work,  every- 
where holds  this  proceedin<!;  as  monstrous  in  itself,  and  one  cause  of  the 
corruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  this  same  Witherspoon  was, 
more  than  any  other  man,  the  author  of  our  Church  Constitution,  un- 
der which  his  name  is  used  to  justify  what  he  not  only  abhorred,  but 
had  like  to  have  been  deposed  for  ridiculin<i;  and  denouncing.  In  the 
year  1768  the  Secession  Church  of  Scotland  decided  this  question  point 
blank,  that  McAra,  minister  atBurntshield,  havin^j;  demitted  his  charge, 
and  having  no  charge  of  any  congregation,  ought  not  to  sit  and  judge 
in  any  ecclesiastical  judicatory,  and  that  his  name  should  be  dropped. 
And  in  1773  this  decision,  upon  full  consideration,  was  affirmed  upon 
general  grounds  as  unquestionable  Presbyterian  doctrine.  (See  McKer- 
row's  History  of  the  Secession  Church,  pp.  540-51,  Glasgow,  1841.)  The 
conclusions  and  grounds  of  the  Synod  are  given  at  large  by  McKerrow ; 
and  I  must  say  that  it  affords  a  singular  gratification  to  me,  to  find 
every  general  prinsiple  therein  settled  precisely  in  accordance  with  all 
I  have  contended  for  in  this  country  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  scrip- 
tural Presbyterian  order,  and  the  offices  of  ruling  elder  and  minister 
of  the  word :  although  I  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  McKerroiv's 
book,  nor  of  this  important  decision  of  this  question,  until  after  my 
opinions  had  been  several  years  published. 
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saints,"  "the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ"  (verse  12).  He  who 
cannot  in  his  ministry  "build  up  the  saints,"  cannot  have  from 
God  any  part  of  "the  work  of  the  ministry,"  least  of  all  that  part 
to  which  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  appertains.  But,  beyond 
all  controversy,  the  saints  are  the  best  of  all  judges  whether  the 
ministrations  on  which  they  wait  fructify  them  or  not.  Their 
call  and  their  rejection  are  therefore  alike  decisive,  so  far  as  the 
case  depends  on  their  testimony.  Again,  he  who  cannot,  in  the 
Avork  of  the  ministry,  edify  the  body  of  Christ,  cannot  be  called 
of  God  to  that  ministry.  But,  surely,  the  church  must  decide 
for  itself  whether  or  not  it  is  edified  by  the  ministrations  offered 
to  it.  Its  decision,  therefore,  is  conclusive,  so  far  as  the  case  de- 
pends on  its  call.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  this  direct  tes- 
timony of  the  word  of  life.  It  does  not  follow  that  every  man 
who  could  edify  the  church  and  build  up  the  saints,  is  therefore 
called  of  God  to  some  public  ministry;  for  to  labor  after  both 
these  precious  objects,  is  in  some  form  or  other  the  duty  of  every 
member  of  the  household  of  faith.  The  positive  testimony  of  the 
Christian  people  is  not  therefore  conclusive,  as  I  have  before 
^hown  that  two  previous  testimonies  are  indispensable.  But  it  is 
otherwise  of  its  negative  testimony.  Many  may  have  neglected 
through  ignorance  to  seek  this  trial  of  their  call,  who  might  have 
obtained  its  testimony ;  and  i«t  is  doubtless  this  conviction  which 
justifies  us  in  acting  as  if  their  call  of  God  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned. Many  may  have  obtained  it  after  their  ordination ;  a 
course  dangerous  and  irregular,  but  not  therefore  fatal.  But  he 
who  cannot  obtain  it,  seems  to  me  to  be  shut  out  of  the  ministry 
by  the  direct  prescriptions  of  the  word  of  God.  Nor  am  I  able 
to  conceive  it  possible  that  any  character  or  amount  of  proof  can 
sufficiently  attest  the  divine  call  of  any  human  being  to  be  a 
Christian  pastor,  if  he  is  unable  to  obtain  this  attestation  of  the 
Christian  people.  For  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  believe  that  he 
has  been  appointed  of  God  expressly  to  perform  a  particular,  work, 
for  which  nothing  but  divine  grace  can  fit  him,  of  whom  it  is 
made  certain  that  God  has  not  given  him  the  grace  needful  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work  ? 
4.  The  point  which  remains  to  be  considered  is  the  relation 
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which  the  question  of  any  man's  call  to  the  pastoral  office  bears 
to  those  who  already  hold  office,  of  whatever  kind,  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  This  is  a  point  so  long  nnd  so  ardently  debated  in  the 
Christian  world,  that  whoever  undertakes  to  decide  upon  it  rashly 
must  be  very  presumptuous  or  very  ignorant.  Unhappily,  tliere 
are  important  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  some  aspects  of 
it  in  our  own  Church,  and  much  excitement  and  contention  have 
latterly  been  provoked  in  its  consideration.  The  principles  which 
I  have  long  adopted  and  constantly  avowed,  have  not  found  favor 
with  the  party  now  predominant  in  the  Church ;  and  I  have  not 
escaped  the  common  fate  of  all  who  ever  contended  for  God's  truth 
against  prevailing  error  and  defection.  Indeed,  I  had  no  right  to 
expect  anything  else.  For  men  who  were  almost  silent  and  wholly 
inactive  during  the  long  years  that  Pelagianism  was  eating  out 
the  vitals  of  religion  in  our  Church,  until  others  had  nearly  won 
the  victory;  and  who  stood  by  in  blind  or  carnal  indifference, 
while  Popery  was  spreading  like  a  flood  through  the  land,  until 
others  had  roused  the  public  mind  to  the  impending  danger,  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  resist  the  spirit  of  reform  when  it 
touched  them  with  a  fury  corresponding  with  their  indifference 
towards  errors,  which,  as  they  only  endangered  the  Church  of 
God,  but  did  not  affect  their  position,  had  no  terrors  for  them. 
This  zeal  for  what  is  wrong  has  no  more  deceived  me  than  their 
former  indifference  to  what  is  right ;  nor  does  it  any  more  affect 
my  conduct.  I  confess,  with  sorrow,  that  many  good  men  who 
had  a  right  to  speak  with  plainness  and  authority,  have  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  act  towards  me  and  towards  this  controversy  in  a 
manner  which  has  given  me  great  pain.  Of  these,  I  will  say  with 
David,  that  their  smiting  and  their  reproof  "shall  be  an  excellent 
oil  which  shall  not  break  my  head;"  and  while  my  reverence  for 
their  persons  will  not  allow  me  to  resent  their  harshness,  my 
allegiance  to  our  common  Master  forbids  me  to  turn  back  from 
the  work  he  has  set  before  me;  since  even  the  burden  of  their 
reproaches  is  as  nothing  compared  with  his  frown.  They  are 
right  when  they  say  that  I  have  no  title  to  lead  in  this  or  any 
other  matter,  that  I  have  no  peculiar  claims  either  on  the  indul- 
gence or  affection  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  she  has 
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more  than  rewarded  me  for  all  I  ever  did  or  could  do  for  her. 
But  I  think  they  are  wrong — and  that  the  time  will  come  when 
they  will  own  it — in  calling  in  question  my  fidelity  to  that  Church, 
my  soundness  in  her  faith,  my  sincere  desire  for  her  purity  and 
success;  and  especially  wrong  in  traducing  me,  as  if  I  was  not 
honest  in  my  convictions,  and  fair  and  open  in  all  my  modes  of 
promoting  what  I  judge  to  be  right.  For  anything  more,  it  is 
my  part  to  state  the  grounds  of  my  opinions,  and  leave  it  for  the 
people  of  God  to  decide  concerning  them.  Touching  this  present 
point,  I  will  proceed  to  do  it,  simply  and  briefly. 

As  it  regards  all  church  power,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  there  is  none  lodged  in  any  human  hands  otherwise  than 
simply  as  a  trust  committed  to  them  by  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
whole  extent  of  this  trust  is,  that  they  declare,  obey,  administer, 
and  enforce  in  his  visible  Church,  morally  and  spiritually,  the 
revelation  which  he  has  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments;  and  the  grand  rule  of  all  possible  official  acts 
is  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  perfecting  of  his  saints. 
This  pow6r  is  subject  to  a  threefold  division,  namely,  of  doctrine, 
of  discipline,  of  distribution,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
being  in  one  respect  a  symbolical  teaching,  and  of  course  annexed 
to  doctrine ;  ^  and  its  exercise  is  committed  to  a  threefold  ministry 

^  "Unto  the  pastors  only  appertains  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
in  like  manner  as  the  administration  of  the  word  ;  for  both  are  appointed 
by  God  a  means  to  teach  us,  the  one  by  the  ear  and  the  other  by  the  eyes 
and  other  senses,  that  by  both  knowlcdo;e  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
mind"  {Second  Book  of  Discipline^  Ch.  IV.).  I  cite  this  to  show  two 
facts:  (1)  ThQ  ground  upon  which  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
belongs  to  doctrine  and  not  to  government;  and  (2)  To  show  that j^as^or* 
only  amongst  ordinary  officers  have  this  right  strictly  speaking;  and  this 
is  still  more  distinctly  asserted  in  the  same  venerable  formulary  (Ch.V.), 
in  which  doctors  or  teachers,  as  such,  are  declared  to  be  incapable  either 
of  statedly  preaching  the  word  or  administering  the  sacraments,  or  cele- 
brating marriage,  even  though  they  are  confessed  to  be  ordinary,  per- 
petual, and  teaching  officers  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  order,  elders  on  the 
other.  But  they  are  not  pastors ;  therefore  the  Scottish  Church  excludes 
them  from  everything  into  which  our  ministers  sine  titulo  (which  is  our 
nearest  approach  to  that  class  of  officers)  not  only  intrude,  but  are  scan- 
dalised at  the  idea  of  any  one  questioning  the  propriety  of  their  doing  so. 
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of  preachers,  governors,  and  distributors,  commonly  called  minis- 
ters, elders,  and  deacons.    The  whole  power  ecclesiastical  granted 
by  God  the  Father  through  the  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  is  granted 
unto  his  gathered  Church,  not  to  be  exercised  by  it  directly, 
which  is  neither  scriptural  nor  possible,  but  by  such  as  have  law- 
fully committed  to  them  the  spiritual  government  of  the  Church. 
The  order  of  the  Church,  that  is,  its  actual  government,  both  in 
its  model  and  in  its  action,  flows  from  this  power;  and  the  power 
itself  is  subject  to  a  twofold  use  or  exercise,  or  if  the  expression 
is  preferred,  there  are  two  kinds  of  power  which  have  one  and  the 
same  authority,  ground,  and  final  cause.     These  two  kinds  of 
power  are,  1st.    That  which  must  be  exercised  personally  and  in- 
dividually by  one  single  officer;    and  2dly.  That  which  must  be 
exercised  jointly  by  several  officers,  constituted  into  a  court  of  the 
Church.     These  two  powers  are  called  in  ecclesiastical  writers 
and  standards  the  power  of  order  and  the  power  of  jurisdiction. 
These  distinctions  and  definitions  are  so  simple  that  it  seems  im- 
possible to  err  concerning  the  matter  that  may  be  actually  in  dis- 
pute, how  much  soever  men  may  differ  as  to  where  the  truth  lies. 
I  assert  that  the  Church  has  no  power  except  as  a  trust.     If  any 
man  disputes  this,  or  the  consequences  that  flow  from  it,  that  is 
well;    but  let  him  either  admit  or  deny  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tion.    I  assert  again  that  every  power  of  jurisdiction  is  a  joint 
power,  and  that  not  one  of  them  is  capable  of  exercise  by  any 
single  person ;    nor  by  all  persons  unitedly,  except  they  are  gath- 
ered into  a  court  of  Christ.     Whosoever  will,  let  him  dispute  this 
great  truth  and  all  its  consequences ;  but  let  him  deal  honestly  with 
God  and  man,  and  either  admit  or  deny  the  proposition  itself. 

Now,  since  it  has  pleased  God  to  commit  to  the  deacons  no 
functions  but  such  as  may  be  performed  severally  by  each  one  of 
them,  he  has  not  constituted  any  court  of  his  Church  out  of  them ; 
or,  in  other  words,  as  they  have  no  authority  to  perform  any  act 


So  far  was  the  Scottish  Church  of  old  from  tolerating  anything  of  this 
sort,  that  Baillie  tells  us  (Vol.  I.,pai»;e  169,  Letters)^  in  a  detailed  account 
of  the  famous  Scottish  Assembly  of  1638,  that  "a  man  who  found  not  a 
present  place,  behooved  to  be  deposed,  for  we  would  hear  of  no  minister 
without  a  place." 
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of  power  whose  exercise  is  necessarily  joint,  they  cannot  consti- 
tute a  court  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  one,  nor  properly  sit  as 
members  of  any  court  constituted  by  other  office  bearers.  There 
is  no  other  reason  beside  this  adequate  to  explain  why  deacons 
may  not  constitute  a  court;  and  when  the  light  of  this  peculiar 
feature  of  the  order  of  God's  house,  as  illustrated  in  their  case,  is 
thrown  upon  the  powers  and  duties  of  other  office  bearers,  it  re- 
veals with  singular  clearness  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  powers, 
and  the  character  of  the  distinction  to  which  they  are  subject  as 
joint  and  several  powers,  or  powers  of  order  and  powers  of  rule. 

Every  minister  of  the  word  has  the  power  to  preach  the  gospel 
and  to  administer  the  sacraments  by  himself,  and  as  a  power  of 
order,  which  cannot,  indeed,  in  its  nature  and  by  its  terms  be. 
exercised  jointly,  that  is,  by  a  court.  It  is  true  the  extraordinary 
conduct  of  many  preachers,  in  dividing  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  as  it  were,  into  three  or  four  separate  parts — one 
person  distributing  the  bread,  another  the  cup,  and  another  per- 
haps making  the  prayer,  all  at  the  same  table — might  lead  to  the 
belief  that  this  sacrament  could  be  jointly  administered,  and, 
therefore,  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  power  of  order,  and  there- 
fore my  distinction  and  definition  are  false.  The  only  answer  I 
have  to  make  is,  that  the  practice,  hoAvever  venerable  and  respect- 
able it  may  be,  can  no  more  be  defended  than  a  similar  practice 
could  be  if  applied  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  three  or  four 
men  were  to  administer  the  same  baptism.  And  if  it  were  pos- 
sibJe  to  prove  the  contrary,  the  only  effect  of  the  proof  would  be 
that  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  could  never  be  administered  ex- 
cept by  a  church  court,  since  every  joint  power  is  a  power  of  juris- 
diction; whereas  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  God's  word  that  all  the 
courts  of  the  Church  put  together  have  no  power  to  perform  this 
particular  function,  or  any  other  one  appertaining  to  the  ministers 
of  the  word  distributively  in  their  separate  right.  If  it  were  true, 
therefore,  as  appears  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, that  "Presbyterial  ordination  is  ordination  by  a  presbyter  or 
presbyters,"  it  would  not  only  follow,  as  they  immediately  assert, 
that  it  is  not  "by  a  Presbytery  in  our  technical  sense  of  the  term ;" 
and  also,  as  they  say  in  the  same  passage,  that  any  one  minister 
YOL.  XXXV.,    NO.  3—10. 
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has  a  full  right  to  ordain ;  but  it  would  also  follow  that  no  church 
court,  nor  any  other  authority  except  an  individual  presbyter, 
would  have  any  more  right  tp  ordain  than  to  preach  the  gospel  or 
to  administer  a  sacrament,  and  thus  prelatical  ordination  would 
be  proved  by  our  own  teachers  of  the()logy  to  be  the  only  scrip- 
tural, valid,  or  even  possible  ordination.  To  adduce  as  a  concUi- 
sivc  reason  in  support  of  the  exposition  which  arrives  at  such  a 
result  as  this — the  argument  that  as  ministers  of  the  word  only 
have  authority  to  preach  the  gospel,  they  only  can  confer  that 
authority — -is  a  very  singular  instance  of  mysticism.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  such  an  argument  could  prove  nothing  as  to  the  point 
now  in  my  mind,  to  wit,  the  question  between  ordination  by  a 
single  person  and  by  a  church  court;  and  at  the  most  could  only 
prove  that  the  court  must  be  composed  entirely  of  preachers,  and 
not  at  all  that  each  of  them  could  separately  ordain;  which  is  a 
doctrine  perfectly  novel  in  our  Church,  denied  in  our  standards, 
and  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  stated  in  the  Scriptures  (1  Tim. 
iv.  17).  And,  in  the  second  place,  the  argument,  according  to 
the  common  testimony  of  the  human  race,  in  all  the  Jiffairs  of  life, 
is,  as  a  general  proposition,  wholly  unfounded ;  and  in  spiritual 
matters  it  has  just  the  same  sense  to  say  a  man  can  ordain  another 
because  he  is  ordained  himself,  as  to  say  a  man  can  baptize  an- 
other because  he  is  baptized  himself;  or  to  say  the  formal  reason 
why  a  man  may  dispense  the  Lord's  Supper  is  that  it  was  dis- 
pensed to  him;  as  to  say  the  formal  reason  why  he  can  ordain  a 
minister  is  that  a  minister  ordained  him.  And  as  the  question 
relates  to  the  evidence  which  is  to  be  furnished,  or  the  authority 
which  is  to  be  conferred  upon  one  seeking  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  matter  in  regard  to  his  own  call  to  the  ministry,  it 
would  be  altogether  preposterous  to  say  that  the  crowning  evi- 
dence of  a  call  from  God,  as  contemplated  by  the  Scriptures, 
though  now  somewhat  varied  by  prudential  human  arrangements, 
is  the  judgment  and  the  act  of  any  one  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  ordained  ministers  that  the  candidate  for  ordination  could  get 
to  set  him  apart  to  his  work.  Such  doctrines  are  not  in  the  Bible, 
nor,  God  be  thanked,  as  yet  in  our  standards. 

The  final  testimony,  therefore,  which  we  want,  to  the  fact  that 
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we  have  been  divinely  called  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel,  iS' 
that  of  a  divinely  constituted  spiritual  court,  met  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  acting  by  his  authority.  That  such 
courts  are  established  by  God  in  his  word  (1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  Acts 
XV.  2,  4,  6),  that  ordination,  or  the  solemn  setting  apart  of  men 
to  public  church  offices  is  a  permanent  institution  (Acts  vi.  3,  5, 
6 ;  Tit.  i.  5 ;  2  Tim.  v.  21,  22),  that  presbyters  are  the  persons 
who  must  compose  the  courts  which  ordain  (1  Tim.  iii.  22 ;  Acts 
iv.  23,  and  xiii.  3),  that  such  as  are  to  be  ordained  must  be  law- 
fully called  (Rom.  xii.  14,  15;  Heb.  v.  4;  John  iii.  27),  that 
they  must  be  duly  qualified,  both  as  to  life  and  abilities  (2  Tim. 
iii.  2-6  ;  Tit.  i,  5-9),  that  they  must  be  tried  and  approved  by 
those  who  ordain  them  (1  Tim.  iii.  7-10  ;  2  Tim.  v.  22),  that 
the  ordination  is  by  fasting  and  prayer  with  the  laying  on  of  the. 
hands  of  the  Presbytery  (Acts  xiii.  2,  3;  1  Tim.  iv.  14),  these  are 
all  matters  which  are  either  expressly  commanded  by  God,  or  are 
drawn  by  plain  and  necessary  consequence  from  what  is  revealed 
by  him  for  our  guidance  in  relation  to  the  solemn  subject  before 
us.  It  is  thus  that  the  pastors  of  God's  people  are  to  be  set  apart 
to  his  service,  and  consecrated  to  him  by  a  high  and  irrevocable 
act  of  official  authority,  ascertaining  and  sealing  the  fact  of  their 
divine  vocation.  I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  if  this  act  be  un- 
authorised, that  is,  if  God  never  called  the  man  whom  the  court 
ordains,  it  has  any  validity  at  all  in  his  holy  eyes  ;  but  outwardly 
and  formally  the  act,  when  lawfully  performed,  is,  as  it  regards 
all  outward  relations  of  the  subject,  final  and  conclusive ;  so 
much  so  that  the  Church  may  not  question  the  lawful  acts  of  him 
who  is  ordained,  nor  the  court  repudiate  him  except  by  a  formal 
deposition  from  his  office,  nor  he  desert  his  vocation  except  under 
the  pressure  of  irresistible  necessity.  He  is  given  away  to  God, 
to  be  used  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints  and  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ;  and  this  is  his 
grand,  perpetual  business  upon  the  earth.  He  is  an  ambassador 
for  God,  called  by  him,  and  commissioned  in  his  adorable  name. 
These  are  awful  things.  Let  no  man  venture  lightly  on  them. 
Let  no  man  withdraw  himself  lightly  from  them. 
Many  who  have  found  it  easier  and  more  suitable  to  them  to 
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create  prejudices  against  me  than  to  answer  my  arguments  or  to 
allow  me  to  answer  theirs,  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to 
spread  the  idea  that  my  principles  on  the  subject  of  ruling  elders 
tended  to  subvert  entirely  the  office  of  minister  of  the  word; 
that  indeed  the  ordination  I  contended  for  was,  at  last,  a  lay  or- 
dination, and  that  my  whole  scheme  of  church  order  was  a  kind 
of  Brownism  run  mad  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  and  indeed  from 
the  same  quarters,  and  in  the  same  publications,  opposite  preju- 
dices have  been  appealed  to,  and  my  principles  denounced  as  the 
most  stringent  form  of  the  highest  jure  divino  Presbyterianism. 
I  regret  to  observe  in  various  publications  on  the  dominant  side 
of  this  whole  controvesy,  a  line  of  argument  which  I  am  notable 
to  reconcile  with  the  belief,  in  an  enlightened  mind,  of  the  divine 
institution  of  a  permanent  ministry  of  any  kind.  While  I  ut- 
terly reject  all  such  loose  and  unscriptural  opinions,  my  judgment 
is  that  the  charge  of  favoring  a  la}'^  ordination  lies  most  heavily 
and'  justly  upon  those  who,  while  they  persist  in  calling  ruling 
elders  lay-men^  and  in  arguing  as  if  they  were  lay-men,  yet  con- 
cede to  them  the  right  to  unite  in  ordering  the  whole  work  of  or- 
dination, of  partaking  in  every  substantial  part  of  that  work 
along  with  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  in  short  of  doing  every- 
thing except  merely  imposing  hands.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  how, 
except  upon  the  principles  I  have  stated,  presbyterial  ordination, 
which  is,  as  I  believe,  past  controversy,  the  ordination  of  the 
Scriptures,  can  be  clothed  either  with  a  divine,  or  even  with  an 
ecclesiastical  authority.  If  the  po^er  exercised  in  conferring  it 
be  held  in  trust  from  and  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  then  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  the  man  is  ordained  by  and  upon  the  authority  of 
Christ ;  but  if  it  is  held  or  exercised  in  any  other  way,  then, 
whatever  else  is  done,  it  is  manifest  that  the  man  is  not  ordained 
by  or  upon  the  authority  of  Christ ;  and  as  Christ's  is  the  only 
authority  which  can  reach  the  conscience  or  the  soul,  it  is  fur- 
ther manifest  that  whatever  else  the  man  may  get^by  such  an  or- 
dination, he  cannot  get  any  power  to  bind  any  man's  conscience 
or  to  perform  with  authority  any  spiritual  act.  But  if  this  power 
be  thus  held  in  trust,  then  all  the  fine  theories  about  like  beget- 
ting like,  and  those  only  being  able  to  confer  rights,  who  may 
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exercise  the  same,  and  ministQrs  only  being  able  to  make  minis- 
ters, fall  into  one  common  mass  of  learned  trash,  one  vast  caput 
mortuum  of  theological  trifling ;  for,  potentially,  it  is  Christ  him- 
self who,  by  the  intervention  of  the  stewards  of  his  mysteries, 
ordains  all  the  office  bearers  of  his  Church.  And  again,  if  those 
TV  ho  exercise  in  Christ's  name  this  power  of  ordination,  do  it  as 
the  governing  authority  in  the  Church,  and  because  they  are  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  rule  therein ;  then  it  is  quite  clear  that 
by  ordination  they  may  confer  rights  and  powers  ecclesiastical, 
and  may  bestow  upon  him  who  is  ordained  whatever  station  or 
authority  is  lawful  in  the  Church ;  but  if  they  ordain  as  indi- 
vidual persons,  or  as  teachers  merely,  or  in  any  way  except  as  a 
church  court  composed  of  church  rulers,  then  it  is  equally  clear 
that,  whatever  else  they  may  do,  they  cannot  by  ordination  con- 
fer on  any  one  either  a  status  in  the  Church  or  any  right  or  power 
ecclesiastical,  any  more  than  they  could  confer  them  by  publicly 
reading  the  Scriptures  to  the  man,  by  preaching  to  him,  or  by 
administering  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  to  him.  But  if  this 
be  so,  then  it  is  unquestionable  that  ordination  is  an  official  act 
of  high  ecclesiastical  power,  appertaining  exclusively  to  the  rulers 
of  the  Church,  belonging  to  them  as  rulers,  and  therefore  to  every 
ruler,  and  therefore  to  ruling  elders ;  but  capable  of  being  exer- 
cised only  when  and  as  they  are  convened  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  Christ  as  a  church  court,  and  when  thus  performed 
carrying  with  it  all  the  ecclesiastical  consequences  contemplated 
in  the  act  itself,  and  furnishing  in  addition  a  presumption  of  the 
divine  vocation  of  him  who  is  ordained,  which  must  be  always 
great,  and  which  would  amount  as  nearly  to  conclusive  proof  as 
any  presumption  can,  if  the  commands  of  Christ  were  strictly 
obeyed  in  the  composition  and  proceedings  of  these  church 
courts,  and  if  the  persons  who  constitute  them  were  truly  what 
they  profess  to  be. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  no  power  or  value  is  at- 
tached to  the  forms  or  ceremonies  of  the  ordination,  except  so  far 
as  they  conduce  to  decency  and  order,  being  thereto, appointed  of 
God.  The  distinction  is  so  obvious  between  divine  and  ecclesias- 
tical eff*ect8  which  may  or  may  not  concur,  that,  to  Presbyterians, 
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nothing  more  is  necessary  than  the  simple  observation  that,  al- 
though ecclesastical  acts  have,  when  they  are  lawfully  performed 
complete  ecclesiastical  consequences,  yet  nothing  less  than  the 
divine  power  can  give  to  them  any  spiritual  efficiency.  Baptism 
with  water  unites  us  to  the  visible  Church;  but  without  the 
cleansing  work  of  God's  Spirit  besides,  we  may  be  as  far  as  ever 
from  the  invisible  and  spiritual  Church.  So  ecclesiastical  ordi- 
nation makes  us  pastors  of  the  visible  Church,  but  unless  God  has 
called  us  and  sent  us,  we  are  but  intruders  after  all. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  remark,  that  the  whole  of 
the  present  chain  of  reasoning  has  reference  to  the  ordinary  and 
permanent  state  of  the  Church,  and  to  its  ordinary  and  perpetual 
officers ;  for  extraordinary  officers  are  always  raised  up  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  and  extraordinary  conditions  of  the  Church 
allow  of  many  things  to  be  done  in  an  extraordinary  way,  as  the 
Westminster  Assembly  has  defined  and  proved  out  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  blessed  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  may 
be  taken  as  a  very  signal  example  to  illustrate  that  aspect  of  the 
subject;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Re- 
formers justified  all  their  proceedings  in  setting  up  new  eccle- 
siastical organisations  upon  the  ground  of  their  own  extraordinary 
vocation  of  God  to  do  that  very  thing.  For  the  form  of  the  ar- 
gument as  between  them  and  Rome  constantly  was  this:  "You 
are  not  true  office  bearers,  and  therefore  cannot  have  a  true 
Church."  "We  are  a  true  Church,  and  therefore  have  true  office 
bearers."  And  the  whole  controversy  was  essentially  in  the  two 
statements.  It  is  from  Ihe  Reformed  Churches  of  that  glorious 
era,  and  from  the  extraordinary  vocation  of  the  men  then  raised 
up  by  God,  that  we  derive  outwardly  and  ecclesiastically  our 
present  organisation ;  and  to  attempt  to  trace  it  back  from  them 
through  Rome  is  to  deny  their  fundamental  principles,  and  to 
build  on  facts  that  are  palpably  false  and  doctrines  that  are  utterly 
unscriptural.  And  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  the  divine 
institution  of  the  office  of  evangelist,  as  one  extraordinary  and 
sp9cial,  puts  it  constantly  in  the  power  of  the  Church  to  spread 
itself  into  every  part  of  the  earth  and  into  every  condition  of  so- 
ciety where  the  gospel  is  not  known ;  as  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
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that  office  to  be  clothed  with  powers  to  gather,  to  erect,  and  to 
or^yanise  churches,  by  virtue  of  an  express  and  extraordinary  in- 
vestiture from  the  Church  itself.  This  shows  very  plainly  how 
absurd  it  is  to  suppose  that  men  are  commonly  nt  liberty  to  make, 
or  even  imagine,  extraordinary  contingencies,  and  then  assume 
extraordinary  powers;  and  it  also  proves  the  fallacy  of  the  com- 
mon argument  against  allowing  ruling  elders  to  unite  in  the  ordi- 
nation of  pastors,  because,  as  they  say,  the  less  cannot  confer 
power  on  the  greater.  And  yet  pastors,  who  are  but  ordinary 
officers,  never  imagine  that  this  sophism  has  allusion  to  them 
when  they  are  engaged  in  ordaining  evangelists  and  clothing 
them  with  the  whole  powers  of  the  Presbytery  itself.  It  is  not 
possible  to  deny,  however,  that  in  many  respects  the  permanent 
and  settled  order  of  the  Church  is  treated  as  if  it  were  only  pro- 
visional or  accidental;  and  in  none  more  than  in  the  calling,  the 
settlement,  and  the  translation  of  pastors.  Nothing  is  more  ob- 
viously proper,  and  nothing  is  more  plainly  settled  in  our  eccle- 
siastical standards,  than  that  the  calling,  settlement,  and  transla- 
tion of  pastors  shall  be  as  really  under  the  care  and  supervision 
of  the  church  courts  as  their  ordination ;  and  the  clearest  pro- 
visions for  all  these  are  made  in  detail,  so  as  to  prevent  any  single 
important  step  from  being  taken,  except  with  the  knowledge  and 
the  consent  of  Presbytery.  But  according  to  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice— that  sacred  and  venerable  substitute  for  thought,  for  reason, 
and  for  knowledge — the  chief  action  of  the  Presbytery  ordinarily 
is  to  register  the  facts  and  ordain  or  instal  the  preacher;  and 
often  the  first  knowledge  it  possesses  is,  that  the  whole  matter 
has  been  arranged  between  one  of  its  congregations  and  a  minis- 
ter of  some  other  Presbytery,  without  the  consent  of  either  court. 
One  cause  of  this  habitual  disregard  of  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  courts  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  common  and  dangerous 
substitution  of  the  relation  of  stated  supply  for  that  of  pastor; 
which  is  itself  a  result  of  ordinations  sine  titulo,  and  of  the  too 
common  substitution  of  the  office  of  evangelist  for  that  of  minis- 
ter of  the  word.  But  whatever  may  ba  the  cause  of  the  evil,  or 
whatever  its  extent,  all  such  irregularities  are  not  only  in  them- 
selves extremely  improper,  and  in  their   tendencies  fruitful  of 
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mischief,  but  they  admit  of  no  defence,  except  one  which  im- 
peaches the  binding  obligation  of  the  settled  order  of  the  Church, 
or  one  which  justifies  a  departure  from  that  order,  on  the  plea 
that  the  Church  is  not  in  fact  in  a  settled  state.  There  are  few, 
probably,  who  would  openly  assume  either  of  these  grounds ;  and 
the  great  prevalence  of  conduct  which  implies  one  or  other  of 
them  is  perhaps  only  another  proof  of  lamentable  indifference 
and  inattention  to  the  whole  subject. 

Much  might  be  said,  if  it  were  strictly  in  place  here,  upon  the 
great  duty  incumbent  on  the  church  courts  to  provide  in  the  best 
manner  possible  for  the  training  of  those  who  appear  to  be  called 
to  bear  office  in  the.  Church,  and  especially  those  who  expect  to 
preach  the  word,  which  is  the  most  important  duty  of  all;  for  in 
this  manner,  and  by  means  of  the  repeated  examinations  upon 
which  the  Presbyteries  ought  to  insist,  they  can  arrive  at  the 
jnost  satisfactory  conclusion  upon  the  great  point  they  arc  exam- 
ining, namely,  the  reality  of  a  divine  call,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  training  their  candidates  for  the  highest  degree  of  use- 
fulness of  which  they  are  capable.  Neither  do  I  judge  it  to  be 
proper,  in  this  connexion,  to  discuss  that  momentous  question — 
which  perhaps  it  is  already  too  late  to  debate — the  best  method 
of  training  young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry.  I  confess,  if  it 
was  an  original  question,  I  would  hesitate  about  the  wisdom  of 
putting  theological  education  on  the  model  it  has  assumed  amongst 
us;  and  I  am  so  far  from  believing  that  model  to  be  perfect  that 
my  firm  conviction  is  the  whole  business  of  Theological  Semina- 
ries like  ours  is  yet  but  an  experiment,  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  immense  experiments  ever  ventured  on  by  any  Church. 
Thus  far,  at  least,  it  might  be  possible  still  to  control  the  subject, 
that  men  trained  to  the  pastoral  work,  and  imbued  with  the  true 
spirit  of  that  work,  should  be  constantly  appointed  teachers  in 
these  schools;  the  pastors  for  the  Church  being  trained  by  such 
pastors  as  the  Church  had  already  tried,  and  was  satisfied  to  have 
all  like  them;  and  so  the  inherent  dangers  of  the  system  might 
be  averted,  if  possible,  by  the  peculiar  endowments  of  those  who 
conduct  it.  I  say  this  might  be  possible;  but  I  fear  it  is  so  no 
longer.     For  the  local  influence  of  the   Seminaries  is  already 
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often  superior  to  that  of  the  church  courts ;  and  the  Seminary  at 
Princeton  gives  name  to  the  party  which  at  the  present  moment 
supposes  itself  to  be  predominant  in  our  Church,  while  the  Re- 
view edited  there  is  the  great  light  of  that  party  in  all  its  rami- 
fications. In  the  temples  of  some  of  the  ancient  deities  there 
■were  oracles  to  which  the  worshippers  without  listened  as  to  the 
voice  of  God  himself;  but  those  who  obtained  access  to  the  secret 
places  of  the  degrading  worship  perceived  that  they  had  adored 
only  a  delirious  pythoness.  Surely  the  analogy  is  not  altogether 
fiinciful  to  those  amongst  us  who  suppose  the  opinions  which  are 
manufactured  for  them  always  proceed  from  persons  of  learning, 
excellence,  and  experience  amongst  them,  who,  through  long  and 
arduous  labors  in  the  cause  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  have  acquired 
at  once  the  evidence  of  his  favor  and  a  title  to  the  affection  of 
his  people;  when  in  reality  their  party  oracles  are  not  unfrequently 
uttered  by  those  whose  title  and  qualification,  such  as  they  may 
be,  for  guiding  the  flock  of  Christ  have  been  acquired  amidst  de- 
liberate and  long-continued  alienation  from  the  work  to  which 
they  had  bound  their  souls  and  devoted  their  lives  by  solemn 
vows  to  God  and  irrevocable  covenants  with  his  Church. 

III.  The  particular  object  of  this  discourse  being  to  vindicate 
the  divine  vocation  of  the  pastors  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  divinely 
appointed  to  establish  that  vocation,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prolong 
it  by  a  discussion  of  the  work,  the  duties,  and  the  qualifications 
of  these  pastors;  each  of  which  general  divisions  would  require 
as  much  to  be  said  to  explain  and  enforce  it  with  any  tolerable 
fidelity  as  the  whole  of  what  has  yet  been  advanced.  In  every 
rational  contemplation  of  the  question  of  a  divine  call — as  for  the 
substance  of  it — the  whole  pastoral  work  to  which  the  individual 
may  be  looking  must  be  in  some  good  degree  properly  conceived 
of  both  by  himself  and  all  others  whose  decision  is  to  influence 
his  conduct,  before  either  his  judgment  or  theirs  can  be  of  any 
value.  I  have  therefore,  in  the  beginning,  set  down  in  a  sum- 
mary way  the  general  compass  and  nature  of  this  work,  under 
the  great  functions  of  the  pastoral  office.  The  fixed  purpose  to 
discharge  with  fidelity,  with  singleness  of  mind,  and  as  the  great 
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business  of  life,  the  solemn,  nay  awful,  duties  of  the  pastor's  office, 
and  that  as  one  who  is  to  give  an  account  of  souls  at  the  bar  of 
Christ  in  the  great  day,  is  implied  in  every  honest,  much  less 
every  pious  and  earnest,  endeavor  to  enter  upon  this  vocation  as 
under  the  divine  requirement;  and  its  existence  is  assumed  as 
real  in  every  favorable  decision  rendered  by  the  Christian  people 
and  the  church  courts.  The  qualifications  for  the  office  are  cleaiiy 
laid  down  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  not  only  point  by  point  in 
many  detached  passages,  but  also  in  compact  and  lucid  treatises 
written  by  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  apostles  to  his  own  sons  in 
the  ministry,  teaching  them  how  and  what  they  ought  to  preach, 
and  what  description  of  persons,  with  what  kind  of  endowments, 
the  pastors  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  (1  Tim.  iii..  Tit.  i.),  and 
in  every  examination  of  the  proof  whether  or  not  a  man  be  called 
of  God — whether  that  examination  be  made  by  himself,  by  a 
congregation,  or  by  a  Presbytery — these  scriptural  qualifications 
constitute  the  d'vine  standard  of  judgment.  The  fact  and  the 
proof  of  a  call  of  God  can  therefore  never  be  contemplated  apart 
from  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed,"  the  duties  which 
its  performance  will  enjoin,  and  the  qualifications  declared  to  be 
indispensable  for  their  faithful  and  edifying  discharge;  however 
we  may,  as  I  have  herein  attempted,  independently  of  any  en- 
larged or  express  treatment  of  them,  discuss  the  reality  of  such 
a  call,  and  its  nature  and  indispensable  necessity,  together  with 
the  character  and  amount  of  proof  required  to  establish  its  exist- 
ence in  any  particular  case,  and  the  persons  and  tribunals  who 
are  to  render  binding  decisions  upon  that  evidence,  and  give  to 
it,  by  election  and  ordination,  official  sanctions  and  seals. 

But  there  are  some  general  considerations  growing  out  of  the 
subject  as  it  has  been  presented  which  are  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, and  may  be  briefly  stated.  The  first  is  the  necessity  of 
arousing  the  attention  of  God's  people  more  generally  and  more 
earnestly  to  the  fact  that  the  order  of  his  house  is  not  a  question 
left  to  us,  but  is  one  distinctly  settled  by  himself.  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  King  in  Zion;  the  whole  model  and  working  of 
his  kingdom  are  matters  of  revelation;  the  complete  execution 
of  the  mission  of  his  Church  is  absolutely  impossible,  until  she 
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puts  away  all  carnal  devices  and  puts  on  the  whole  armor  of  light; 
and  we  have  no  more  warrant  from  God  to  make  a  church  govern- 
ment for  him  and  in  his  name  than  to  make  any  other  part  of 
his  re'igion.  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  church  government  being 
jure  divino  in  its  great  principles  and  not  in  its  details;  or  as 
tliey  say,  in  the  abstract  and  not  in  the  concrete.  The  truth  is, 
it  is  both ;  for  not  only  are  the  great  principles  laid  down  for  us, 
but  the  officers  and  the  courts  are  named;  the  nature  and  duties 
of  the  one,  the  qualifications,  vocation,  and  powers  of  the  other 
are  set  forth ;  the  relations  of  all  the  parts  to  each  other  and  to 
the  whole  are  precisely  set  forth.  A  government  in  general,  the 
kind  of  government  in  particular,  the  officers  and  courts  in 
special,  their  duties  and  powers  in  detail — this  is  what  God  has 
set  before  us,  by  revelation,  for  the  Christian  Church.  And 
while  there  is  no  part  of  his  revealed  will  concerning  which  his 
professed  people  have  beea  in  general  and  in  all  ages  more  fool- 
ishly and  sinfully  heedless,  and  none  by  neglecting  which  and 
walking  in  the  light  of  their  own  eyes,  they  have  more  uniformly 
or  more  sorely  come  to  trouble,  there  was  never  perhaps  a  period 
when  it  was  more  important  to  their  interest  and  more  clearly 
incumbent  upon  them,  as  faithful  to  the  kingly  rights  and  office 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  that  they 
should  come  back  to  the  simplicity  and  power  of  the  heavenly  in- 
stitutions which  they  have  defiled  by  their  additions  and  defaced 
by  their  mutilations,  and  build  once  more,  purely  and  precisely 
after  the  model  sent  down  from  God.  The  institutions  of  man 
have  lost  their  power;  it  is  time  to  try  again  those  of  our  cove- 
nanted Saviour.  The  human  mind  is  tossed  to  and  fro  between 
the  extremes  of  fanatical  licentiousness  and  Popish  despotism ;  it 
is  time  for  the  banner  of  the  free  and  glorious  commonwealth  of 
Israel  to  be  boldly  advanced  to  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  The 
barriers  of  the  nations  are  broken  down,  the  dust  of  centuries 
thickens  over  the  shrines  of  all  false  gods,  the  ruins  of  falling 
temples  and  idols  send  forth  the  sound  of  their  destruction  from 
the  utmost  depths  and  the  farthest  verge  of  the  kingdom  of  Sa- 
tan upon  earth.  Let  us  rise  up  and  put  on  our  strength,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  King  eternal  possess  this  vast  heritage.     Who 
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knoweth  whether  we  are  come  into  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time 
as  this;  or  whether,  if  w^e  altogether  hold  our  peace  at  this  time 
though   God  bring  enlargement  and  deliverance  from   another 
place,  we  and  the  Church  of  our  fathers  may  not  be  destroyed? 
(Esther  iv-  14.) 

This  still  more  forcibly  presents  the  extreme  importance  of 
those  reforms  which  immediately  relate  to  our  own  interior  condi- 
tion. What  can  such  ministers  do  for  us  as  have  mistaken  their 
calling  ?  What  good  is  to  be  expected  of  such  as  have  falsely  in- 
truded into  a  work  for  which  they  have  no  heart?  What  can  the 
best  of  our  ministers  do  without  a  charge?  What  can  our  hun- 
dreds of  vacant  congregations  do  without  pastors  ?  The  first 
office  in  the  Church  of  God  for  dignity,  importance,  and  useful- 
ness, is  the  pastor's  office.  If  matters  go  ill  with  us  here,  the 
action  of  every  part  of  the  system  is  impeded.  There  is  a  great 
class  of  our  ministers — perhaps  the  most  meritorious  class  of 
all — who  are  struggling  with  poverty  and  toiling  amid  a  thousand 
cares  and  discouragements  in  pursuits  they  would  willingly  avoid, 
and  all  that  they  may  by  these  means  be  still  enabled  to  preach 
Christ.  These  noble  and  beloved  men  need  and  deserve  more  of 
their  flocks ;  and  the  Church  at  large  ought  to  look  more  dili- 
gently after  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  the  great  body  of  its 
pastors,  equalising  better  the  general  support,  and  discountenanc- 
ing sternly  the  metropolitan  excess  and  luxury  which  are  begin- 
ning to  show  themselves  in  divers  places.  Unsettled  ministers 
ought  to  be  urged  more  and  more  to  take  pastoral  charges,'  and 
vacant  congregations  to  settle  pastors.  Ministers  wlio  are  im- 
mersed in  pursuits  inconsistent  with  their  vows  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected to  discipline,  and  be  compelled  to  do  the  proper  work  of 
their  calling  ;  or  if  they  will  not,  let  them  be  deposed.  There  is 
doubtless  a  large  class  of  employment  eminently  suitable  to  such 
ministers  as  are  disabled  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  or  by  ad- 
vancing years  or  by  bodily  infirmities ;  and  these  they  can  grace- 
fully and  most  usefully  adorn,  but  it  is  an  injury  to  this  most  de- 
serving class,  as  well  as  a  reproach  to  the  name  of  a  Christian 
minister,  for  men  in  the  vigor  of  life,  in  the  perfection  of  their 
powers,  and  without  any  previous  service  to  the  Church,  to  be 
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crowding  into  situations  which  withdraw  them  from  their  proper 
work,  which  they  cannot  fill  with  a  good  conscience,  and  which  in 
a  sort  belong  to  others  as  at  once  an  honorable  refuge  and  a  useful 
cliaro-e.     And  perhaps  above  all  other  practical  reforms  we  need 
the  most  one  in  regard  to  the  improvident  ordination  of  ministers 
of  the  gospel ;  a  reform   which  shall   put  an  absolute  end  to  all 
ordinations  sine  titulo,  which  shall  limit  the  ordination  of  evan- 
gelists strictly  and  truly  to  persons  who  will    be   evangelists, 
which  shall  constantly  demand  sufficient  evidence  of  a  man's  call 
and  fitness  before  the  irrevocable  step  of  his  ordination  is  taken. 
It  is.  impossible  to  deny  that  we  have  "erred,  as  a  Church,  griev- 
ously, on  all  these  points.     The  controversy  which   ended  in  the 
schism  of  1838  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  those  errors  ;  and  unless 
something  effectual  can  be  done  to  arrest  their  continued  opera- 
tion, it  is  as  obvious  to  me  now   that  the  Church  must   relapse 
into  some  condition  analogous  to  that  from  which  it  was  so  lately 
extricated,  or  submit  to  another  convulsion,   as  it  was  in  1831 
that  its  total  corruption  or  speedy  reform  had  become  inevitable. 
It  is  this  deep  conviction  which  has  filled  me  with  that  anxious 
solicitude  to  see  the  office  of  ruling  elder,  as  one  of  the  grand 
safeguards  of  the  Church,  restored  to  its  scriptural  position,  and 
induced  me  to  take  the  course  in  regard  to  that  controversy  which 
has  subjected  me  to  a  system  of  attack  altogether  as  ferocious  as 
that  I  had  to  encounter  during  the  Semi-Pelagian  controversy, 
and  Avhat  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  in  part  from  the  very  same  quar- 
ters.    My  trust,  my  principles,  my  aims,  and  to  some  extent  my 
opponents,  are  the  same  now  as  ten  years  ago.     I  certainly  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  the  Church  is   exposed  to  a  danger  so 
great  or  so  immediate  as  she  was  in  1831 ;  nor  that  her  present 
condition  is  analogous  to  what  her  condition  was  at  that  period. 
I  thank  God  that  neither  of  these  things  is  true.     But  unless  I 
greatly  deceive  myself,  the  whole  state  of  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  church  order  has  sensibly  receded  from   the  truth  since 
1838 ;  and  the  decisions  of  the  Assemblies  of  1843  and  1844, 
coupled  with  prevailing  practices  touching  the  ordination  and  em- 
ployment of  ministers  of  the  word,  afford  ample  ground  for  seri- 
ous inquietude  to  all  who  believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  Pres- 
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byterian  church  order.  For  I  believe  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
ttiost  diligent  student  of  antiquity  to  produce  any  thing  in  the 
early  Church  half  so  broad  as  a  foundation  for  the  first  betj-in- 
nings  of  Prelacy  to  be  erected  Upon,  as  the  decisions  of  those 
two  Assemblies  furnish.  And  I  raourii  to  add  that  the  reasonino-s 
and  conclusions  in  the  former  of  those  "Assemblies  have  not  been 
more  decidedly  condemned  by  the  stricter  sort  of  Presbyterians 
than  they  have  been  applauded  by  the  highest  Puseyite  Prelatists. 
I  have  not  the  smallest  idea  of  imputing  wrong  intentions  to  any 
church  court,  nor. of  pursuing  any  irregular  or  even  divisive 
measures  in  attempting  to  correct  decisions  which  I  consider  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  or  to  redress  measures  which  I  have  felt  to  be 
both  unprecedented  and  oppressive.  Nevertheless  I  shall  not 
fail,  if  the  Lord  will  give  me  grace,  of  an  earnest  endeavor  in 
the  present  as  in  the  former  controversy  to  acquit  myself  to  my 
friends  as  a  faithful  ally,  to  my  opponents  as  an  honest  man,  to 
the  Church  as  a  diligent  office  bearer,  and  to  my  Master  as  a  ser- 
vant who  values  nothing  in  comparison  with  his  approval. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  considerations  suggested  by  this 
solemn  topic,  is  the  extreme  importance  to  the  people  of  God  that 
they  should  have  pastors  after  his  own  heart.  The  distinct  re- 
servation to  himself  of  the  vocation  and  mission  of  pastors  proves 
to  us  the  importance  he  attaches  to  them,  the  tender  care  he  ex- 
ercises over  his  flock,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  means  or 
preparation  that  is  less  than  divine  accomplishing  the  end  intend- 
ed in  their  institution.  When  we  consider,  moreover,  the  copi- 
ousness, the  variety,  and  the  conclusiveness  of  the  proof  which 
he  has  required  his  people  to  demand,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
satisfied  that  he  has  indeed  raised  up  their  pastors,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  subject  must  be  environed  with  difficulties  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  that  exact  obedience  to  God's  positive  institutions  is 
the  only  security  we  can  have,  that  we  are  not  deceived  ourselves, 
and  that  we  are  not  helping  to  delude  others.  There  are  few 
denunciations  in  the  sacred  oracles  more  emphatic  or  more  reiter- 
ated than  those  against  false  teachers;  and  even  the  apostolic  of- 
fice was  not  free  from  the  intrusion  of  those  who  being  tried  by 
the  flock  of  Christ  were  found  liars  (Rev.  ii.  2).     No  reproach  to 
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reli«"ion  is  so  grievous  as  unworthy  ministers;  the  poison  which 
is  most  fatal  to  the  Church  is  that  which  is  distilled  in  the  vessels 
of  the  sanctuary;  a  bad  life  is  the  very  worst  heresy  to  which  a 
relifnous  teacher  can  give  currency;  and  unconverted  pastors  are 
the  sorest  curse  which  can  fall  upon  the  flock  of  Christ.  And 
these  are  the  very  things  we  are  justified  in  expecting,  when  we 
lio-htly  esteem  the  agency  of  God  in  this  great  work  and  pre- 
sumptuously set  aside  the  means  he  has  provided  against  their 
occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  very  distinctness  of  his 
divine  appointments,  we  perceive  how  surely  it  is  his  purpose  to 
keep  covenant  with  those  who  will  keep  covenunt  with  him.  His 
arm  is  not  shortened,  his  ear  is  not  heavy,  nor  is  it  in  him  that  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  be  straitened.  The  ascension  gifts  of  him  in 
whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  are  not  ex- 
hausted; and  he  who  spared  not  his  only  begotten  Son  has  noth- 
ing beside  too  costly  to  bestow.  And  of  all  outward  gifts  there 
is  not  one  more  precious  and  indispensable  than  pastors  sent  of 
God;  since,  as  they  cannot  preach  except  they  be  sent,  so  neither 
can  we  hear  except  they  preach,  nor  believe  unless  we  hear,  nor 
call  on  him  in  whom  we  believe  not,  nor  be  saved  except  we  call 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Rom.  x.  13,  14).  Oh,  then,  how  beau- 
tiful upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good 
tidings,  that  publisheth  peace;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good, 
that  publisheth  salvation ;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reign- 
eth !  (Isa.  lii.  7.)  And  he  will  reign  in  the  heavens  which  have 
received  him  until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things  which 
God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  the  holy  prophets  since  tiie 
world  began  (Acts  iii.  21);  and  then  will  the  Lord  himself  de- 
scend from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel, 
and  with  the  trump  of  God  (1  Thess.  iv.  16);  and  then  shall  the 
righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father 
(Matt.  xiii.  48),  and  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness, as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever  (Dan.  xii.  3).  Oh,  what  a 
work  is  it  to  win  souls  for  Christ !  What  a  blessedness  to  stand 
with  them  close  by  the  glorious  high  throne  of  the  exalted  Re- 
deemer in  the  great  day  !     What  a  reward  to  dwell  with  them, 
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in  his  presence,  in  his  fruition  to  all  eternity !  Oh,  that  God 
would  shed  forth  upon  us  abundantly  the  spirit  of  this  work  ! 
Then  indeed  would  the  set  time  to  favor  Zion  have  come,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  be  risen  upon  her!  (Ps.  cii.  13-22;  Isa. 
Ix.  1-5.) 


ARTICLE  VII. 


THE  EVANGELIST  IN  FOREIGN.  FIELDS. 


The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  overture 
touching  the  powers  of  the  evangelist  in  foreign  fields  sent  down 
by  the  Assembly  of  1888,  would  present  the  following  recommen- 
dation to  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  based  upon  the  following 
grounds : 

The  overture  (see  Minutes  of  Assembly,  p.  60)  is  that — 

Chapter  IV.,  Section  II.,  Para;E?raph  G,  Book  of  Church  Order,  be  so 
altered  as  that  after  the  word  **ordain,"  it  shall  read  :  "to  all  the  offices 
required  to  make  them  complete  ;  and  also  with  a  view  to  the  extension 
of  the  Church,  he  has  power  in  foreign  fields  to  ordain  other  evangelists." 

The  Committee  recommend  that  this  overture  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  with  a  restriction  imposed  by  the  addition  of  some 
expression  limiting  the  power  of  the  evangelist  in  the  home  field 
to  the  organisation  of  churches  and  the  ordination  and  instalment 
of  fuling  elders  and  deacons,  and  recognising  the  just  relation  of 
the  joint  power  of  the  Church  to  the  work  in  the  evangelistic 
field,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  first  principle  which  bears  upon  the  subject  is  the  well 
recognised  principle  of  the  parity  of  the  ministry.  The  term 
"office"  is  frequently  applied  to  designate  both  the  evangelist  and 
the  pastor.  Such  an  application  is,  however,  loose  and  inaccurate : 
the  office  of  both  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  one  equal  office 
of  the  Christian  ministry.    In  strict  accuracy  of  speech,  the  term 

^  This  Report  is  published  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Lexington. 
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office"  is  not  properly  applied  at  all  in  the  designation  of  either 
evangelist  or  pastor.  The  term  "evangelist,"  like  the  term  "pas- 
tor," represents  a  relation  and  not  an  office;  both  describe  a  re- 
lation in  which  an  office  is  exercised,  but  not  the  office  itself.  In 
the  Presbyterian  system,  the  office  of  the  ministry  is  absolutely 
one  and  equal ;  but  it  is  exercised  in  different  relations,  for  the 
regulation  of  which  the  written  Constitution  of  the  Church  pro- 
vides, allotting  certain  duties  which  may  and  must  be  done  in  a 
certain  relation  by  one  minister  which  cannot  be  done  by  any 
other  minister  in  a  different  relation,  though  their  office  be  ab- 
solutely one  and  the  same  ministerial  capacity.  As  examples  of 
this  arrangement,  the  pastor  of  a  church  is  required  ordinarily  to 
moderate  the  Session;  no  other  minister,  though  holding  the  same 
ministerial  office,  can  assume  the  function  unless  specially  invited 
to  do  so.  The  moderator  of  a  Presbytery  or  a  Synod  has  duties 
assigned  him  which  no  other  member  of  the  court  can  do.  It  is 
clear  that  the  only  modification  of  the  co-equal  powers  of  the  one 
ministerial  office  recognised  in  our  system  is  dependent  upon  the 
relation  in  w^hich  the  office  is  exercised  as  regulated  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  term  "evangelist,"  like  the  term  "pastor,"  defines  one  of 
these  relations  determined  bv  the  Constitution,  but  not  an  office. 
The  pastoral  relation  defines  the  use  of  the  ministerial  office  under 
a  fixed  connexion  with  one  or  more  settled  churches.  The  term 
"evangelist"  defines  the  use  of  the  ministerial  office  under  an  un- 
fixed relation  to  regions  yet  to  be  furnished  with  the  gospel.  Both 
of  these  relations  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  work  of  the 
Church  of  God.  The  grand  end  of  the  organised  Church  is  to 
propagate  the  gospel  in  order  that  men  may  be  saved — to  propa- 
gate it  more  and  more  deeply  in  the  souls  of  the  saints;  to  propa- 
gate it  on  a  scale  limited  only  by  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
world,  in  all  regions  beyond  its  own  pale.  This  one  grand  end 
involves  as  a  matter  of  necessity  the  two  great  duties  of  main- 
taining all  ground  won  and  of  perpetually  winning  new  conquests. 
The  maintenance  of  the  ground  already  gained  develops  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  fixed  employment  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  deter- 
mines the  relation  of  pastor.  The  perpetual  obligation  to  extend 
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her  conquests  develops  the  necessity  of  a  regular  and  sustained 
system  of  aggressive  labor  in  fields  unreached  by  the  gospel,  and 
develops  the  relation  of  evangelist.  Both  of  these  relations  are 
indispensable  to  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  both  are  as  perma- 
nent and  obligatory  in  the  policy  of  the  Church  as  the  work  which 
has  been  given  her  to  do. 

The  question  raised  by  the  overture  concerns  the  power  of  the 
evangelist  in  foreign  parts  to  ordain  pastors  in  churches  founded 
among  the  heathen  and  native  evangelists  to  extend  the  work  still 
farther  beyond.  The  amendment;  proposed  contains  two  distinct 
clauses:  one  empowering  the  evangelist,  already  authorised  to 
organise  churches  and  ordain  elders  and  deacons,  to  complete  the 
organisation,  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  ordination  and  instal- 
lation of  pastors ;  the  other  empowering  him  to  ordain  other  evan- 
gelists. The  question  to  be  settled  in  the  answer  to  the  overture 
is  whether  there  is  any  power  in  the  evangelist  to  ordain  ministers 
and  determine  the  relations  in  which  the  office  is  to  be  exercised. 
This  involves  the  investigation  of  the  nature  and  origin,  grounds 
and  limits  of  the  power. 

It  is  admitted  he  has  power  to  ordain  ruling  elders  and  deacons: 
this  is  fully  recognised  in  the  Book.  The  power  to  ordain  to  all 
offices  is  essentially  the  same.  What,  then,  is  the  nature  and 
origin  of  this  power?  Two  theories,  or  perhaps  more  correctly 
three  theories,  exist  on  the  subject.  One  makes  the  power  in- 
herent in  the  office  of  the  ministry  in  the  relation  of  evangelist 
developed  by  the  exigencies  of  his  work,  or,  as  some  prefer  to  ex- 
press it,  under  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  work.  The  second 
theory  makes  it  in  all  cases  the  delegated  joint  power  of  Presby- 
tery, and  denies  altogether  the  implied  several  power  in  the  office 
of  the  ministry  in  any  relation.  The  third  theory,  if  distinct  at 
all  from  the  first,  affirms  the  several  power  as  co-existing  with  the 
joint  power — ordinarily  yielding  precedure  to  it,  yet  available  for 
use  whenever  really  needed.  It  is  conceived  by  some  advocates 
of  the  several  power  that  it  emerges  only  under  the  pressure  of  an 
absolute  necessity.  Beyond  all  doubt  the  exigencies  of  the  work 
both  at  home  and  abroad  often  make  the  power  already  recognised 
in  the  evangelist  to  ordain  elders  and  deacons  highly  important, 
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in  a  certain  high  and  material  sense  necessary  to  the  work  with 
which  the  evangelist  is  charged.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  the  hope 
of  establishing  the  several  power  to  condition  it  on  an  absolute 
necessity.  Such  a  necessity  would  undoubtedly  develop  the  power. 
To  deny  this  would  affirm  that  the  Church  did  not  possess  the 
power  indispensable  to  do  her  work.  This  admissioti  would  be 
too  absurd  for  a  moment's  credit.  But  in  point  of  fact  no  such 
necessity  exists,  nor  is  it  at  all  essential  to  assert  it. 

Joint  power  may  always  be  made  available  in  the  field  of  the 
evangelist  in  two  ways — generally  by  both,  always  by  one.  It 
may  be  made  available  under  suitable  constitutional  arrangements, 
whenever  two  or  more  evangelists  are  in  the  same  field.  It  may 
always  be  made  available,  even  when  there  is  but  one  evangelist 
in  the  field,  by  the  delegation  of  the  joint  power  of  the  Presby- 
tery. This  method  is  equally  available  when  there  are  two  or 
more  evangelists  in  the  field.  The  Constitution  distinctly  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  commissions  for  judicial  and  other 
business,  and  the  power  is  articulately  granted  for  commissions  to 
ordain.  If  not,  it  would  be  easy  to  provide  it,  and  constitute  the 
evangelist  a  commission  of  Presbytery.  In  fact,  this  seems  to  be 
the  view  of  some  advocates  of  the  overture,  and  indeed  of  the  very 
parties  who  have  oflfered  the  overture  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Church.  They  say  in  so  many  words,  after  quoting  the  paragraph 
proposed  to  be  amended :  "It  is  the  joint  power  of  the  Presbytery 
delegated  to  him."  Joint  power  delegated  to  a  single  individual 
does  not  change  its  nature  or  cease  to  be  joint  power. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  delegation  of  joint  power  is  essentially 
diff"erent  from  a  true  several  power  inherent  in  the  office  of  the 
ministry  in  the  relation  of  evangelist ;  and  only  emerging  under 
the  exigencies  of  his  work.  The  advocates  of  this  several  power 
in  the  ministerial  office  suppose  it  to  be  determined  by  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  office  is  exercised,  and  only  determined  in  that 
relation  by  the  real  and  commanding  necessities  of  their  work. 
The  majority  of  the  evangelists  in  Brazil  who  have  proposed  this 
overture  giving  power  to  the  foreign  evangelist  to  ordain,  speaking 
by  Mr.  Boyle  in  his  late  pamphlet,  construe  this  second  method 
to  be  the  one  dictated  in  the  existing  provision  of  the  Book  touch- 
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ing  the  evangelist  at  home  and  abroad,  even  in  the  ordination  of 
ruling  elders  and  deacons.  They  construe  the  word  "entrusted" 
as  synonymous  with  "delegated,"  and  consequently  recognise  the 
power  in  the  evangelist  as  already  defined  in  the  Book,  as  a  dele- 
gated joint  power  and  not  as  a  power  inherent  in  the  office  of  the 
ministry  in  the  relation  of  evangelist.  If  this  construction  is  cor- 
rect, it  would  seem  to  be  altogether  superfluous  in  them  to  discuss 
the  question  of  several  power  at  all:  joint  power  is  available  and 
actually  provided  for  even  in  the  case  of  elders  and  deacons.  The 
power  of  the  evangelist  in  all  ordinations  is  joint  power  delegated 
by  the  Presbytery.  Whether  the  evangelist  is  construed  by  this 
theory  as  generally  endowed  with  this  joint  power  by  the  mere 
force  of  his  appointment  as  evangelist,  or  whether  it  is  supposed 
he  must  apply  for  it  in  every  case  where  there  is  call  for  the  use 
of  it,  it  is  joint  power  delegated ;  and  as  this  delegation  is  pos- 
sible to  any  evangelist  under  any  circumstances,  with  delay  and 
injury  to  the  work  it  may  be,  but  still  possible,  it  follows  that  the 
several  power  of  the  evangelist  to  ordain  cannot  be  construed  as 
developed  under  that  form  of  necessity  which  may  be  properly 
demonstrated  a  necessity,  absolute.  On  this  account  some  who 
are  jealous  of  any  discount  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Presbyterian  system — government  by  joint  power — are  disposed 
to  regard  any  ascription  of  a  several  power  of  ordination  in  the 
evangelist  as  not  only  superfluous,  but  as  incapable-of  any  recog- 
nition whatever.  They  regard  the  recognised  power  of  the  evan- 
gelist to  ordain  ruling  elders  and  deacons  at  home  and  abroad  as 
delegated  joint  power  entrusted  to  the  evangelist  and  as  in  no 
sense  a  several  power  of  the  ministerial  office  in  the  relation  of 
evangelist,  developed  by  any  necessity  in  his  work  absolute  or 
less  imperative. 

But  the  question  cannot  be  settled  in  this  peremptory  fashion 
for  weighty  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  a  necessity  less  than  ab- 
solute may  develop  the  several  power  in  question.  An  absolute 
necessity  is  one  which  exists  where  no  other  resource  is  available. 
Another  form  of  necessity  exists  which  springs  from  the  want  of 
proper  availability  in  another  resource  existing,  but  not  adjusted 
to  the  actual  demands  of  a  work  at  a  given  crisis.     Yet  another 
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form  of  necessity  is  created  by  the  best  interests  of  a  work,  and 
any  organised  association  of  men  is  defectively  organised  when 
their  powers  are  so  granted  as  not  to  permit  the  maintenance  of 
the  best  interest  of  their  work.  That  some  necessity  does  exist 
for  the  use  of  the  evangelist  in  the  ordination  of  elders  and  dea- 
cons, is  already  recognised  in  the  Book  in  the  paragraph  to  be 
amended.  Yet,  as  we  have  already  seen,  this  necessity  is  not  an 
absolute  necessity,  for  joint  power  is  available  by  delegation.  It 
is  clear,  then,  the  necessity  recognised  by  the  Book  is  a  necessity 
of  the  second  or  third  form  just  defined,  or  of  both  combined.  It 
is  a  necessity  springing  from  the  want  of  prompt  availability  in 
another  resource  existing  or  from  the  best  interests  of  the  work. 
The  very  purpose  for  which  the  evangelist  is  sent  out  is  to  found 
the  Church.  He  must  have  power  either  in  his  office  and  rela- 
tion, or  as  delegated  to  him,  or  his  mission  is  an  absurdity.  If 
he  cannot  do  it  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  and  relation,  his  office 
and  relation  would  seem  to  be  defective.  If  he  must  refer  back 
in  every  case  to  the  Presbytery  to  receive  a  delegation  of  power, 
inconvenience  and  injurious  delay  must  always  embarrass  and 
frequently  seriously  interfere  with  his  work.  Every  time  he  has 
to  organise  a  church  or  ordain  an  elder  or  a  deacon,  he  must  from 
Jhe  foreign  field  send  back  thousands  of  miles  and  wait  on  the 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  it  may  be  for  half  a  year  before  he  can 
act.  The  Book  has  settled  the  point  that  even  in  the  home  fi.eld, 
where  less  violence  of  pressure  is  on  the  work,  it  is  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  Church  that  the  evangelist  should  be  empowered  to  act. 
The  necessity  is  not  absolute  in  the  absence  of  any  other  resource 
available,  but  a  commanding  necessity  in  the  interests  of  the 
work,  and  in  the  more  ready  utility  of  another  resource  equally 
in  reach.  Denying  the  several  power,  the  work  must  frequently 
be  seriously  embarrassed. 

That  a  necessity  less  than  absolute  may  develop  the  several 
power  is  evident  also  from  the  analogy  of  office  in  the  civil  sphere. 
So  long  as  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  commissioned  by  the  civil 
government  to  command  in  action  is  able  to  be  at  his  post,  no 
subordinate  officer  has  a  right  to  assume  his  authority.  But  if 
he  falls,  the  next  in  rank  is  required  to  take  his  place.     If  that 
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subordinate  falls,  the  next  in  rank  below  assumes  the  command, 
and  so  seriatim  down  to  the  lowest  office  in  the  series.'  The 
necessity  for  this  is  real  and  commanding,  and  often  indispensa- 
ble to  the  public  service.  Yet  it  is  not  an  absolute  necessity; 
for  the  commander  in  chief  may  order  another  officer  of  rank 
similar  to  the  rank  of  the  fallen  leader  to  take  his  pjace,  thus 
superseding  the  assumption  by  the  next  in  rank  and  the  succes- 
sion of  the  whole  series.  In  like  manner  no  absolute  necessity 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  resource  is  needful  to  develop  the 
several  power  of  the  evangelist:  it  may  be  developed  by  a  form 
of  necessity  less  imperative,  though  equally  real  and  equally 
practical  in  the  interests  of  the  Church. 

But  does  not  the  language  of  the  Book  preclude  the  conception 
of  a  several  power  developed  by  no  matter  what  form  of  necessity 
by  asserting  the  power  to  ordain  elders  and  deacons  to  be  dele- 
gated joint  power  ?  It  is  so  supposed  by  the  authors  of  the  pres- 
ent overture;  but  it  is  by  no  means  unquestionable.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Book  is,  "and  to  him  may  be  intrusted  power  to  or- 
ganise churches  and  ordain  ruling  elders  and  deacons  therein." 
Our  Book  is  new  and  the  meaning  of  many  of  its  terms  has  not 
yet  been  determined  by  the  construction  of  the  courts.  To  con- 
strue the  word  "entrust"  as  synonymous  with  "delegate,"  or  as 
necessarily  involving  a  delegation  of  power,  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  not  immediately  obvious.  To  "entrust"  may  refer  to  discre- 
tion in  the  use  of  power  already  existing  as  well  as  to  delegation 
of  power.  It  is  possible  to  trust  or  not  trust  the  discretion  of  an 
agent  who  may  be  recognised  as  having  full  power  to  do  a  thing. 
It  is  one  thing  to  delegate  power;  it  is  another  to  trust  discre- 
tion, and  the  latter  expression  recognises  power  as  existing.  If 
the  word  "entrust"  refers  to  disci'etion,  it  seems  to  recognise  a 
power  in  the  evangelist  independent  of  delegation.  If  the  sev- 
eral power  does  exist,  either  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  or 
by  the  authority  of  scripture  precedent  as  we  hope  to  show,  the 
language  of  the  Book  must  refer  to  discretion  in  the  agent.  In 
all  cases  where  joint  power  is  delegated  as  it  may  be  even  though 
the  several  power  is  recognised  as  co-ordinate  or  co-existing  with 
it — in  such  cases  the  "entrust"  of  the  evangelist  will  imply  both 
the  delegation  of  power  and  the  discretion  to  use  it. 
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It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  language  of  the  Book  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  construed  as  merely  delegation  of  power,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  to  be  construed  as  definitely  repudiating  the  sev- 
eral power.  It  may  involve  in  certain  cases  a  delegation  of 
power;. it  may  embrace  the  notion  of  a  delegation  of  power  in 
part,  but  only  in  part.  It  also  involves  the  notion  of  discretion 
and  with  this  carries  the  recognition  of  a  power  existing  indepen- 
dent of  special  delegation.  The  language  of  the  Book  ought  al- 
ways to  be  construed  in  consistency  with  the  precedents  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  necessities  of  the  work  of  building  up  the  kingdom,  and 
the  most  efficient  use  of  all  the  powers  granted  to  the  Church  or 
implied  in  those  grants.  We  conclude,  then,  from  the  nature  of 
the  work  committed  to  the  evangelist,  that  its  necessities  warrant 
the  recognition  of  a  power  in  the  office  of  the  ministry  in  the 
relation  of  evangelist  to  organise  churches  and  ordain  ruling  el- 
ders and  deacons  therein. 

But  a  still  more  effective  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the 
precedents  of  the  Scriptures,  which  not  only  clearly  vindicate 
the  power  of  the  evangelist  to  ordain  to  the  office  of  the  elder  and 
the  deacon,  but  to  the  office  of  the  teaching  elder  which  is  sought 
to  be  recognised  in  the  overture  of  the  Assembly — precedents 
which  not  only  vindicate  the  use  of  the  power  by  the  evangelist, 
but  clearly  define  the  nature  of  the  power  as  several  in  the  office, 
and  not  merely  limited  as  a  delegation  of  joint  power.  These 
precedents  are  presented  in  the  cases  of  Timothy  and  Titus.  It 
is  universally  admitted  that  these  two  apostolic  men  held  the 
same  office,  and  discharged  it  in  the  same  relation,  whatever  this 
office  and  relation  might  be.  Titus  was  left  in  Crete  by  Paul  "to 
set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting  and  ordain  elders  in 
every  church."  The  character  of  these  elders  is  defined,  among 
other  qualifications,  by  being  "ab.le  by  sound  doctrine  to  exhort 
and  convince  gainsay ers,"  as  teaching  elders.  Timothy  is 
besought  to  abide  at  Ephesus  and  entreated  "to  lay  hands  sud- 
denly on  no  man,"  and  to  commit  the  things  heard  from  Paul  to 
faithful  men  "who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also."  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  empowered  to  ordain  singly, 
not  only  elders  who  ruled  well,  but  those  who  were  to  minister 
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in  word  and  doctrine.  Their  ordination  of  deacons  is  also  clear 
on  the  face  of  the  record.  What  function  did  they  exercise  in 
these  ordinations?  Four  theories  in  explanation  are  proposed. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Episcopal  or  Prelatic  theory,  which  makes 
Timothy  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus  and  Titus  the  Bishop  of  Crete, 
exercising  the  power  of  a  modern  diocesan  in  a  regular  diocesan 
relation.  This  view  is  advocated  by  vast  numbers  of  Episcopal 
scholars  and  may  be  termed  the  standard  view  of  the  Episcopal 
Ohurch.  The  second  theory  represents  them  as  acting  under  an 
extraordinary  commission  to  exercise  the  delegated  power  of  the 
apostle  under  whose  orders  they  acted.  A  third  theory  construes 
them  as  doing  the  work  in  their  recognised  functions  as  evangel- 
ists, construed  as  an  extraordinary  office.  These  last  two  views 
are  advocated  by  .numbers  of  writers.  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
and  Romanist,  some  preferring  one,  and  some  the  other,  but  all 
agreed  in  repudiating  the  Episcopal  theory  and  in  construing  the 
function  exercised  as  extraordinary — as  an  extraordinary  delega- 
tion of  apostolic  authority,  or  the  legitimate  use  of  an  extraordi- 
nary office.  This  third  theory  is  held  by  Willett  and  Stilling- 
fleet,  by  the  Jesuit  Salmeron,  and  by  other  adherents  of  the  Pre- 
latic system. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  M.  Mason 
in  his  controversy  with  Hobart.  After  consenting  to  the 
enumeration  by  his  antagonist  of  the  acts  of  Timothy  and  Titus 
at  Ephesus  and  Crete,  he  says  they  "could  do  all  these  things 
without  being  diocesan  bishops.  An  apostle  could  do  them  in 
virtue  of  his  apostolic  office  ;  an  evangelist  as  Timothy,'  and  con- 
sequently Titus,  undoubtedly  was,  could  do  them  in  virtue  of  his 
office  as  an  evangelist,  and  yet  be  very  unlike  a  diocesan  bishop." 
He  says  again  :  "In  ordaining  presbyters  he  was  doing  the  work 
of  an  evangelist."^  Again  he  says  in  a  general  conclusion  of  his 
argument  touching  the  official  character  of  Timothy  and  Titus : 
"  What  were  they  then  ?  We  answer,  they  were  extraordinary 
officers  known  in  the  apostolic  Church  by  the  name  of  evangelists ; 

and  employed   as   travelling   companions    and   assistants  of  the 

„_ — ^ . . — — 

^  See  2  Tim.iv.  5,  Dr.  Mason's  Works,  Vol.  2,  p.  189. 
2  Mason's  Works,  Vol.  2,  p.  195,  Ibid  pp.  200,  201. 
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apostles  in  propagating  the  gospel.  For  this  purpose  their  pow- 
ers, like  those  of  the  apostles,  were  extraordinary  ;  their  office,  too, 
was  temporary,  and  therefore  their  superiority  over  presbyters 
is  no  precedent  nor  warrant  for  retaining  such  superiority  in  the 
permanent  order  of  the  Church."  He  then  proceeds  to  cite  the 
ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius  in  support  of  his  position.  *'And 
moreover  .very  many  of  the  disciples  of  that  day  travelled  abroad 
and  performed  the  work  of  evangelists,  ardently  ambitious  of 
preaching  Christ  to  those  who  were  yet  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  doctrine  of  faith,  and  to  deliver  to  them  the  Scriptures  of 
the  divine  Gospels.  These  having  merely  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  faith  and  ordained  other  pastors,  committed  to  them  the  culti-  ^ 
ration  of  the  churches  newly  planted,  while  they  themselves, 
supported  by  the  grace  and  co-operation  of  God,  proceeded  to 
other  countries  and  nations."^ 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  time  of  Paul,  and  afterwards  of  Euse- 
bius, evangelists  did  singly  ordain  pastors,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
tvangelists  mentioned  by  Eusebius  there  is  no  pretence  even  of 
"delegated  power."  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  at  length 
the  theory  of  the  function  of  Timothy  and  Titus  as  exercising  an 
extraordinary  delegation  of  apostolic  power.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  if  it  were  delegated  power,  it  was  not  delegated  joint 
power  ;  it  was  power  inhering  in  a  single  supreme  authority.  It 
may  be  also  remarked  that  nothing  in  the  record  ckrries  this  idea 
of  delegation.  The,  language  of  entreaty  used  to  Timothy  is 
positively  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  delegation.  The  more 
positive  form  of  command  used  to  Titus — "as  I  had  appointed 
thee" — is  altogether  as  consistent  with  the  recognition  of  the 
power  in  Titus  as  with  a  delegation  to  him.  But  the  conclusive 
argument  is  found  in  the  real  nature  of  the  evangelist  function. 
If  in  reply  to  the  theory  of  the  evangelist  as  an  extraordinary 
office,  we  can  make  it  appear  that  the  exercise  of  the  function  of 
evangelist  is  an  ordinary  and  permanent  function  of  church 
power,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  discuss  it  as  an  extraordinary 
delegation  of  the  power  of  the  apostleship.     It  would  have  been 
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a  superfluous  delegation  of  power,  if  the  power  of  Timothy  and 
Titus  as  evangelists  carries  all  the  power  which  was  needed. 

The  discussion  of  the  point  stated  brings  up  the  fourth  theory 
already  classified.  This  theory  is  that  the  function  of  the  evan- 
gelist is  not  an  extraordinary  one,  but  a  regular  and  permanent 
function  in  which  it  is  necessary  the  Church  should  do  its  work 
in  regions  beyond  its  pale.  That  the  work  of  the  evangelist  is 
not  extraordinary,  but  a  regular  part  of  the  Church's  w^ork,  ad- 
mits of  no  dispute.  The  relation  is  determined  necessarily  by 
the  obligation  of  the  Church  to  advance  its  conquests  perpetually 
in  the  regions  beyond  its  pale ;  this  purpose  cannot  be  executed 
without  an  organ  to  do  it,  and  marks  the  office  as  regular  and 
permanent.  The  regular  and  ordinary  character  of  the  evange- 
list is  a  recognised  principle  in  the  Presbyterian  system  and 
standards.  Dr.  Mason  altogether  mistakes  its  true  nature  when 
he  pronounces  it  extraordinary.  He  seems  to  have  felt  it  to  be 
necessary  so  to  define  it,  in  order  to  avoid  the  concession  to  the 
Prelatic  theory  of  the  diocesan  character  of  Timothy  and  Titus 
on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  to  sacrifice  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Presbyterian  system — the  parity  of  the  minis- 
try and  the  government  of  the  Church  by  joint  powers.  But 
neither  of  these  alternatives  was  at  all  necessary.  The  diocesan 
theory  of  the  official  character  of  Timothy,  and  consequently  of 
Titus,  is  set  aside  by  the  direct  title  of  evangelist  given  to  Timo- 
thy ;  by  the  migratory  character  of  their  work  as  close  attendants 
on  the  apostles  in  tlieir  travels  whereas  the  diocesan  bishop  is  con- 
fined to  a  certain  fixed  district ;  by  the  special  form  of  expression 
used  by  Paul  in  assigning  them  to  the  service  to  be  rendered  in 
Ephesus  and  Crete  ;  and  emphatically  by  the  pointed  ascription 
of  the  episcopal  function  to  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus  by  Paul 
himself  when  he  met  them  at  Miletus. 

That  no  danger  is  involved  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Presbyterian  system,  the  parity  of  the  ministry  and  govern- 
ment by  joint  power,  either  or  both,  is  evident  under  the  fol- 
lowing consideration.  The  several  power  stands  based  upon  a 
clear  scriptural  precedent  in  Timothy  and  Titus.  It  is  thus 
demonstrated  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  principle  of  joint 
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power  elsewhere  established  in  the  Scriptures  and  permanently  co- 
existent with  it.  It  consequently  is  entirely  distinct  from  Pre- 
latic  power.  The  prejudice  existing  among  us  against  the  several 
power  in  ordination  as  essentially  Jdentical  with  Prelatic  power  is 
founded  altogether  in  the  mistake  that  the  exercise  of  power  by 
individual  offices  identifies  the  power  and  confounds  the  offices. 
But  this  is  obviously  a  misapprehension.  The  power  of  a  mag- 
istrate is  different  from  the  power  of  a  sheriff,  though  each  is  ex- 
ercised by  a  single  person.  The  power  of  an  absolute  monarch 
is  different  from  the  power  of  a  prime  minister,  though  each  acts 
singly  in  the  discharge  of  his  function.  The  power  of  one  is 
the  supreme  power  lodged  in  the  crown  by  the  law  of  the  realm ; 
the  power  of  .the  other  is  the  power  granted  under  law  to  a  speci- 
fied office ;  and  the  circumstance  that  each  power  is  singly  exer- 
cised cannot  possibly  identify  the  power  as  the  same.  A  colonel 
and  a  corporal  can  both  control  a  thing  falling  within  the  author- 
ity of  the  subordinate ;  but  although  exercised  about  the  same 
thing,  and  singly  exercised,  the  power  of  the  one  officer  cannot 
be  conf  (unded  with  the  other.  It  is  obvious  that  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  a  single  exercise  of  two  kinds  of  power  cannot  con- 
found the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  power.  The  power  of  a 
prelate  is  the  power  of  a  superior  order  with  authority  to  appoint 
to  all  inferior  oflfices.  The  power  in  the  evangelist  is  a  power 
common  to  one  equal  order,  and  claims  no  superiority  in  the  ex- 
ercise. It  is  the  power  of  rule  which  inheres  in  an^equal  office, 
a  power  ordinarily  to  be  exercised  jointly,  yet  capable  of  single 
exercise  in  special  conditions,  according  to  the  precedents  of 
Timothy  and  Titus.  .  If  the  power  of  a  colonel  and  a  corporal 
are  competent  to  do  the  same  thing  in  a  certain  class,  although 
different,  so  the  power  of  an  evangelist  and  the  power  of  a  pre- 
late may  be  competent  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  yet  be  different. 
The  one  feature  in  common — single  exercise — cannot  possibly, 
logically,  involve  any  identification  of  the  power  employed. 

It  is  no  offence  to  the  parity  of  the  ministry,  for  the  office  of 
the  evangelist  is  the  one  office  of  the  ministry,  and  the  difference 
in  its  exercise  is  due  only  to  the  difference  of  relation  and  the 
conditions  of  the  work.     It  is  no  offence  to  the  principle  of  joint 
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power,  because  it  only  emerges  in  the  absence  or  in  the  lack  of  a 
suitable  availability  of  joint  power,  and  as  an  alternative  resource 
when  the  exigencies  of  the  Master's  service  demand  it.     If  Paul 
did  not  delegate  his  apostolic  power  to   Timothy  and  Titus,  and 
recognised  in  their  function  as  evangelists  the  full  competence  to 
to  do  the  work  in  Ephesus  and  Crete,  he  nevertheless  might  have 
done  so,  his  not  doing  so  did  not  at  all  prejudice  his  power  and 
right  to  do  it.     Both  resources   were  available  to  him  and  he  had 
choice  of  either.     By  a  parity  of  reasoning  it  may  be  competent 
to  a  Presbytery  to  delegate  its  joint  power ;  but  if  the  power  is 
also  determined  by  the  relation  of  the  evangelist  and  certain  con- 
ditions of  his  work,  it  is  evident  the  Church  is  possessed  of  two 
resources,  either  of  which  may  be  employed  according  to  the  ex- 
pediences of  the  case.     Both  of  them  ought  to  be  recognised  and 
regulated  by  regular  constitutional  enactments.     Neither  ought  to 
be  abandoned,  and  the  Church  ought  to  secure  the  use  of  either, 
as  the  best  interests  of  the  work  may  demand.     The  power  of 
the  evangelist  ought  to  be  recognised  in  due   deference  to  the 
scripture  precedent  of  Timothy  and   Titus,  and   on  account  of 
those  practical  exigencies  which  may  emerge  in  the  progress  of 
the  great  work  of  founding  the  Church  when  the  use  of  this 
power,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,   may  nevertheless  be  of  emi- 
nent practical  necessity.     The  joint  power  also  exists,  and  as  the 
grand   permanent  and  universal  principle  of  government  in  an 
established  Church  state,  will  and  ought  ordinarily  to  take  prece- 
dence of  the  contingent  and  remote  several  power  of  the  evangelist. 
But  while  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  for  the  use  of  this 
joint  power  by  delegation,  settling  its  method  and  securing  its  pre- 
cedence, it  ought  not  to  be  so  placed  and  construed  as  to  extin- 
guish the  single  power  of  the  evangelist,  as  recognised  in  the 
precedents  of  Scripture,  and  sometimes  signally  vindicated  in  its 
superior  practical  usefulness.     The  power  to  create  a  commission 
for  the  employment  of  joint  power  is  already  clearly  recognised 
in  the  law  of  the  Church.     The  use  of  the  other  may  be  gained 
by  this  overture. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  as  a  general  conclusion,  both  from  the  prac- 
tical necessities  of  the  work  of  founding  the  Church  and  from  the 
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precedents  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  power  of  the  evangelist 
*'to  organise  churches  and  ordain  eUlers  and  deacons  therein"  is 
capable  of  vindication  as  a  several  as  well  as  a  delegated  joint 
power.  If  therefore  the  evangelist  is  competent  in  several  power 
to  organise  a  church  in  part,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  he  should  not  complete  it.  If  competent  to  ordain 
ruling  elders  and  deacons,  which  is  ordinarily  to  be  done  by  joint 
power,  why  not  to  ordain  teaching  elders?  The  precedent  of 
Timothy  and  Titus  is  emphatically  a  precedent  for  the  ordination 
of  teaching  elders  and  bishops  by  the  evangelist.  The  success 
of  the  evangelist's  work  in  the  foreign  field  is  mainly  dependent 
upon  the  ordination  of  pastors  in  the  churches  organised  by  him. 
Without  a  teaching  elder  in  the  relation  of  pastor,  the  organisa- 
tion is  incomplete, ♦  and  the  deficiency  is  in  the  very  office  by 
wliich  its  main  work  is  to  be  done.  Without  the  power  of  the 
evangelist  is  equally  extended  to  the  ordination  and  installation 
of  ministers  as  pastors  as  well  as  to  the  ordination  of  ruling 
elders  and  deacons,  a  church  may  be  founded  in  a  heathen  land 
and  remain  incapable  of  discharging  the  main  business  of  a  church 
for  want  of  an  organ  to  do  it  much  longer  than  would  be  at  all 
consistent  with  its  duty  or  its  interests;  or  else  must  resort  to 
the  power  of  other  churches  laboring  among  the  heathen,  to  com- 
plete its  needful  organisation.  Surely  neither  of  these  results  is 
to  be  contemplated  as  emerging  in  the  regular  course  of  our  work 
as  a  Church  without  feeling  an  imperative  call  to  prevent  it.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  the  first  clause  in  the  overture  looking  to 
the  ordination  of  ministers  as  pastors  is  supported  by  the  prece- 
dents of  Scripture,  and  rests  upon  the  same  logical  ground  with 
the  ordination  of  elders  and  deacons,  only  intensified  in  force,, 
and  consequently  should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Every 
reason  which  would  justify  the  paragraph  proposed  to  be  amended 
as  it  now  stands  in  the  Book  would  justify  the  first  clause  in  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  overture. 

If  the  power  proposed  to  be  recognised  in  the  first  clause  is 
admitted,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  settle  the  legitimacy  of 
the  power  proposed  to  be  recognised  in  the  second.  This  second 
clause  provides  for  the  power  of  the  evangelist  to  ordain  other 
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evangelists  in  the  foreign  field,  with  a  view  to  the  more  rapid  ex- 
tension of  the  Church  and  the  greater  extension  of  his  own  use- 
fulness. The  first  clause  empowers  him  to  ordain  and  instal 
ruling  elders,  deacons,  and  pastors  in  the  foreign  field;  the 
second,  to  ordain  other  evangelists,  all  under  the  same  proviso, 
the  want  of  any  properly  available  joint  power  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  Master's  work  among  the  perishing  multitudes.  Now, 
if  the  evangelist  is  competent  to  ordain  and  instal  a  native  pastor 
in  a  heathen  land,  assuredly  the  main  difficulty  in  his  ordination 
of  native  evangelists  is  swept  away.  He  can  ordain  to  the  min- 
isterial office  and  set  it  to  work  in  a  particular  pastoral  relation, 
why  may  he  not  ordain  to  the  same  office  for  employment  in  a 
different  relation  under  the  same  general  proviso  which  authorised 
the  other?  In  the  Presbyterian  mind,  fixed  as  it  is  in  the  con- 
viction of  joint  power  in  ordination  as  in  other  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, the  main  difficulty  is  to  recognise  the  single  power  to 
ordain  to  the  office;  and  the  settlement  of  the  relation  in  which 
the  office  is  to  be  exercised  is  a  purely  subordinate  question.  If 
the  one  is  allowed  to  the  evangelist,  it  would  seem  to  be  super- 
fluous to  deny  him  the  other.  If  he  is  not  only  allowed  to  ordain 
to  the  office,  but  to  establish  a  pastoral  relation  in  which  it  is  to 
be  exercised,  it  would  appear  to  be  an  unnecessary  nicety  to 
refu'ie  him  the  power  to  ordain  to  its  exercise  in  a  relation,  to  say 
the  most  of  it,  of  no  dignity  superior  to  the  relation  of  pastor. 
The  second  clause  in  the  amendment  is  justified  by  the  same 
reasons  and  to  the  same  extent  which  justify  the  first. 

It  is  clear  from  the  relation  between  the  regular  joint  power  of 
the  Church  and  the  several  power  of  the  evangelist,  the  use  of 
the  former  ought  to  be  supreme  and  exclusive  of  the  latter  in  all 
cases  where  the  availability  of  the  joint  power  is  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  the  availability  of  the  several  power,  or  in  other  words  in 
all  cases  where  there  is  no  real  and  commanding  necessity  for  the 
use  of  the  inferior  power.  This  principle  will  limit  the  power 
of  the  evangelist  in  the  home  field  to  the  ordination  of  ruling 
elders  and  deacons,  and  prohibit  his  ordination  of  ministers, 
"while  it  will  admit  of  the  ordination  of  all  by  the  foreign  evan- 
gelist.    Ministers  may  be  ordained  in   the  home  field  at  a  dis- 
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tance  from  the  churches  of  which  they  are  to  take  charge,  and 
be  installed  afterwards  by  a  commission  or  a  committee.  It  is 
therefore  proper  to  require  their  ordination  by  joint  power  and 
prohibit  it  to  the  evangelist.  Elders  and  deacons,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  to  be  ordained  and  installed  on  the  ground,  and  their 
ordination  may  be  properly  committed  to  the  evangelistjn  fron- 
tier settlements  and  in  the  destitute  parts  of  the  Church  at  home. 
Both  ministers  and  other  officers  in  foreign  fields  are  not  easily 
accessible  to  the  regular  joint  power  of  the  Church,  and  their 
ordination  may  be  properly  committed  to  the  evangelist  employ- 
in  cf  either  the  single  power  of  his  office  and  relation  or  the  dele- 
gated joint  power  of  the  Church.  The  difference  in  the  practical 
necessities  of  each  case  will  properly  determine  in  all  cases  the 
power  and  procedure  to  be  employed.  Where  two  or  more  powers 
are  granted  to  the  Church,  she  may  employ  either.  She  can 
lawfully  employ  no  power  except  what  is  granted  by  her  Head; 
but  she  can  use  all  granted  by  him  as  the  policy  of  each  case 
may  determine. 

To  prevent  any  obscuration  of  the  power  of  the  domestic  evan- 
gelist to  ordain  ruling  elders  and  deacons  which  might  be  the 
result  of  adding  the  Avords  of  the  ONierture  as  now  arranged,  and 
to  prohibit  his  ordination  of  ministers  which  would  be  equally 
granted  by  the  words  as  proposed  to  be  inserted  to  the  home  as 
to  the  foreign  evang-elist,  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  some 
change  in  the  arrangement.  Instead  of  blotting  out  the  words 
"ruling  elders  and  deacons  therein"  and  inserting  the  addition 
proposed  after  the  word  "ordain,"  leave  the  words  as  they  now 
stand,  which  will  clearly  define  the  power  of  the  home  evangelist, 
and  insert  after  the  word  "therein"  the  words  "and  in  foreign  fields 
native  ministers  also,  both  as  pastors  and  evangelists,  when  neces- 
sary." The  clause  would  then  read:  "Ordain  ruling  elders  and 
eacons  therein,  and  in  foreign  fields  native  ministers  also,  both 
as  pastors  and  evangelists,  when  necessary." 

To  these  words  the  Coiiimittee  recommend  the  addition  of  the 
following  paragraph,  in  order  to  recognise  and  define  the  relation 
of  the  joint  power  of  the  Chiurch  to  the  evangelistic  fields  both 
domestic  and  foreign;  they  also   recommend  that  the  Assembly 
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be  requested  to  have  the  necessary  steps  taken  to  have  this  addi- 
tion appended  to  the  amended  form  of  the  overture:  ''Provided 
that,  in  the  ordination  of  native  ministers  as  pastors  and  evan- 
gelists, no  joint  power  is  available  in  timely  consistency  w!  ^  the 
best  interests  of  the  work ;  and  where  two  or  more  evangelists 
are  in  the  same  field,  no  such  ordination  shall  be  accomplished 
unless  by  the  recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the  evangelists  in 
the  field." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  R.  Vaughan, 
>  J.  T.  L.  Preston, 

Committee. 


We  would  add  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  because  not  strictly 
in  a  line  with  the  object  and  argument  of  the  report,  the  follow- 
ing views  as  suggestive  to  the  reflection  of  the  Church : 

That  the  terms  "pastor"  and  "evangelist"  describe  a  relation 
and  not  an  oflftce,  is  clear,  first,  from  tiie  fact  that  in  setting  apart 
any  ordained  minister,  either  as  pastor  or  evangelist,  no  ordina- 
tion to  office  is  employed ;  an  office  already  granted  is  simply  de- 
termined to  a  specified  use.  It  results,  secondly,  from  the  recog- 
nised parity  of  the  ministry;  the  office  is  absolutely  one  and 
equal.  To  construe  the  pastor  as  holding  one  office,  the  evan- 
gelist as  holding  another  distinct  and  different,  the  teacher  as 
holding  a  third  variety  of  office,  is  inconsistent  with  the  concep- 
tion of  one  office  of  the  ministry  absolutely  equal  and  the  same. 
It  results,  thirdly,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case:  both  pastor 
and  evangelist  holding  each  the  same  office  are,  as  matter  of  fiict, 
set  apart  to  the  use  of  their  office  in  different  relations,  and  the  refer- 
ence of  the  titles  obviously  as  different,  is  not  to  the  office,  which 
is  the  same  in  both,  but  to  the  relation  in  which  alone  any  differ- 
ence appears.  The  conception  of  pastor  and  evangelist  as  terms 
of  relation  and  not  of  office  is  fully  supported  by  the  terminology 
of  our  system.  To  form  a  pastoral  relation  and  to  set  apart  to 
the  work  of  an  evangelist,  are  familiar  in  our  usage.     The  bear- 
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ings  of  this  distinction  are  important,  as  will  appear  in  the  im-   , 
mediate  sequel.  ..-  • 

But  before  proceeding  to  develop  this,  we  will  call  attention  to 
certain  distinctions  which  bear  strongly,  not  only  on  this  question 
of  the  evangelist,  but  on  the  question  of  the  eldership  now  ex- 
citing a  renewed  interest  in  the  Church.  The  distinction  of 
"order,"  "office,"  ''rank,"  and  "relative  power,"  and  the  relation 
of  "work"  to  all  these  have  been  so  mixed  up  and  confounded  as 
to  prevent  all  clear  uses  of  discrimination  and  lead  to  erroneous 
conclusions  in  opposite  directions  as  the  necessary  result*  Some 
will  suppose  that  the  phrase  we  just  used  as  familiar  in  our  usage,  - 
"set  apart  to  the  w^ork  of  an  evangelist,"  concludes  against  our 
view  of  evangelist  as  descriptive  of  a  relation  and  not  an  office. 
They  construe  office  as  determined  by  work  actually  done  or  to 
be  done.  Whoever  does  the  work  is  construed  as  holding  the 
office  set  apart  to  do  that  work.  A  single  moment's  steady  con- 
sideration will  show  this  to  be  one  of  those  half  truths  which 
have  the  effect  of  a  whole  error  in  the  discovery  and  settlement 
of  permanent  principles.  The  only  possible  way  to  reach  satis- 
ftictory  conclusions  in  matters  of  this  description  is  not  to  attempt 
to  settle  them  by  mere  consideration  of  abstract  terms,  but  by 
taking  concrete  cases  in  actual  life  and  then  abstracting  the  terms 
from  the  concrete  case.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  office  does 
bear  relation  to  work;  a  military  office  stands  related  to  military 
work,  a  financial  office  to  financial  work,  a  teaching  office  to' 
the  work  of  a  teacher.  But  what  relation  does  it  bear?  A 
colonel  of  a  regiment  is  on  leave  of  absence,  his  duties  are  dis- 
charged meanwhile  by  a  subordinate;  but  the  office  of  the  colonel 
has  not  been  vacated,  nor  has  it  been  assumed  by  his  subordinate 
though  doing  the  work.  A  professor  in  a  college  is  temporarily 
laid  aside  by  sickness,  his  son  takes  his  place  and  does  the  work; 
but  the  professorship  is  still  held  by  the  father.  From  these  in- 
stances, what  does  office  appear  to  be  and  what  is  its  relation  to 
work?  Obviously  it  is  not  to  hold  an  office  merely  to  do  the 
work.  Office  is  the  legal  instrument  with  authority  to  do  a  work 
carrying  with   it  obligation  to  do  it,  responsibility  for  doing  it, 

and  a  right  to  the  privileges  and  rewards  attached  to  it  by  the 
VOL.  XXXV.,    NO.  3—12. 
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law  which  establishes  the  office.  Neither  capacity  to  do  the 
work,  nor  opportunities  to  do  it,  nor  the  actual  doing  of  it, 
phices  a  man  in  office.  A  teller  in  a  bank  temporarily  doint^ 
the  work  of  a  cashier  disabled  by  sickness  does  not  supersede 
him  in  office.  Office,  then,  does  bear  a  relation  to  work ;  but  it 
is  the  peculiar  relation  of  authority,  obligation,  responsibility, 
and  privilege,  and  not  merely  the  actual  doing  of  the  work.  A 
man  may  do  the  work  of  an  office  and  yet  not  be  invested  with  it. 

Yet  further,  if  office  is  determined  merely  and  altogether  by 
•  the  work  to  be  done,  so  that  he  who  does  the  work  must  be  con- 
strued as  holding  the  office,  it  will  logically  follow  that  any  change 
in  the  work  will  result  in  a  change  of  office,  and  a  minister  must 
be  construed  as  holding  a  different  office  when  he  preaches  in  pub- 
lic and  when  he  visits  his  people  in  private.  It  is  intrinsically 
obvious  that  an  appointment  to  do  a  particular  work  is  not  synony- 
mous with  an  appointment  to  office.  A  minister  sent  to  rectify 
the  disorder  in  a  particular  church  is  not  thereby  ordained  to  a 
new  office ;  he  is  only  appointed  to  a  special  work  for  whicli  the 
office  he  holds  renders  him  competent.  Yet  further,  the  relation 
in  which  an  office  is  discharged  is  determined  often  by  the  work 
to  be  done.  Work  has  as  much  to  do  in  determining  the  relation  in 
which  office  is  to  be  exercised  as  in  determining  the  nature  of 
office  itself.  -The  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  one  settled 
church  determines  the  pastoral  relation;  the  work  of  preaching 
•the  gospel  in  regions  beyond  clearly  determines,  not  a  difference 
in  the  work  to  be  done — preaching  the  gospel ;  not  a  difference 
in  the  office  to  be  employed — the  one  office  of  the  ministry ;  but  a 
difference  in  the  relation  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  the 
office  is  to  be  exercised  in  doing  it. 

The  bearings  of  this  view  of  the  term  "evangelist,"  as  descrip- 
tive of  relation  and  not  of  office,  are  full  of  significance.  In  its 
strict  construction  it  confines  the  use  of  the  evangelist  to  the 
regions  beyond  the  pale  and  boundary  of  the  organised  Church. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  asserted  with  a  pointed  degree  of 
truth  that  these  two  grand  divisions  of  the  work  of  the  Church — 
maintaining  the  gospel  in  a  settled  church  state  and  extending  it 
in  an  unlocalised  relation  to  the  regions  beyond,  the  one  deter- 
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mining  the  pastoral  and  the  other  the  evangelist  relation — logi- 
cally compels  all  use  of  the  ministerial  office  outside  of  the  pastoral 
relation  to  fall  under  the  relation  and  denomination  of  evangelist. 
The  logical  division  of  use  under  two  relations  comprehensive  of 
all  the  uses  of  the  ministry  seems  to  be  complete.  All  these  uses 
are  either  within  a  pastoral  relation  or  without  it.  This  complete- 
ness of  the  logical  division  of  the  -relations  of  the  ministry  is  also 
recommended  by  the  practical  advantages  which  would  spring  out 
of  the  recognition  of  two  divisions  of  the  relation  of  evangelist. 

The  necessities  of  the  Church  frequently  determine  uses  of  the 
ministry  which  are  found  difficult  of  definition  and  seem  to  defy 
reduction  under  any  clear  scriptural  denomination.  It  would 
assuredly  be  an  advantage  if  it  were  possible  to  place  them  all 
under  one  clear  and  positive  scriptural  relation  and  name.  Such 
a  recognition  of  the  relation  and  name  of  evangelist  would  super- 
sede the  awkward  and  unscriptural  designation  of  "stated  supply," 
as  applied  both  to  the  regular  supply  of  vacant  churches,  in  which 
this  use  of  the  ministry  is  seriously  objectionable  as  a  general 
rule,  and  to  the  temporary  supply  of  a  vacancy,  in  which  this  use 
of  the  ministry  is  both  proper  and  necessary.  It  would  define  the 
position  of  professors,  teachers,  editors,  and  executive  oflficers  under 
a  scriptural  term  expressive  of  a  lawful  use  of  the  ministerial  func- 
tions in  those  methods  of  work — professors,  editors,  and  teachers 
employing  chiefly  the  teaching  function  of  their  office  and  execu- 
tive officers  employing  chiefly  the  governing  functions  of  the  office, 
and  both  under  the  scriptural  relation  of  evangelist. 

It  would  also  give  a  color  of  absolute  propriety  to  a  use  of  evan- 
gelist labor  which  is  not  conveyed  by  the  strict  interpretation  of 
the  relation  of  evangelist — the  use  of  the  evangelist  as  a  mere  co- 
worker with  settled  pastors  and  in  organised  churches.  While  it 
may  be  true  that  in  the  case  of  churches  organised,  and  especially 
when  falling  to  decay  for  want  of  stated  preaching,  a  regular 
evangelist  would  be  in  the  line  of  his  duties  as  a  teacher  of  the 
regions  beyond,  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  felt  by  many  to  be  a 
serious  innovation  on  his  recognised  function  when  his  work  is  to 
a  great  extent  done  in  cooperation  with  pastors  and  in  organised 
churches.    Yet  such  work  is  often  eminently  proper  and  eminently 
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necessary  and  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  some  recognised  way 
and  without  subjecting  the  noble  character  of  the  regular  evange- 
list to  any  discount  or  question  in  rendering  such  service.  The 
labors  of  such  a  man  as  Nettleton  or  Stiles,  devoting  his  life 
under  wise  and  well-regulated  rules  to  the  aid  of  settled  pastors 
are  of  eminent  value  and  ought  to  be  recognised  and  provided  for 
in  the  regular  order  of  the  Church.  This  class  of  workers,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  men  of  great  wisdom  as  well  as  great  piety  and 
skill  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and  ought  always  to  be  designated 
by  the  Church  itself  to  this  branch  of  service.  Otherwise  they 
may  do  great  and  irreparable  mischief,  and  can  be  held  to  no  just 
L  responsibility.  But  no  system  of  church  administration  ought  to 
prohibit  such  labor,  or  the  temporary  supply  of  a  vacant  church, 
or  the  visitation  of  churches  falling  into  decay;  on  the  contrary, 
ought  to  provide  for  such  uses  of  the  ministry  under  a  regular. 
arrangement  and  designation  of  the  service. 

From  these  considerations  there  would  seem  to  be  a  practical 
as  well  as  a  logical  propriety  in  construing  the  relation  of  evan- 
gelist as  falling  into  two  distinct  divisions — one  under  a  broader 
and  the  other  under  a  stricter  construction.  Coming  under  the 
broader  significance,  all  ministerial  labor  outside  of  a  pastoral  re- 
lation would  be  brought  under  a  scriptural  relation  and  a  scrip- 
tural name.  Coming  under  the  stricter  construction,  the  term 
"evangelist"  would  positively  and  sharply  define  the  relation, 
fiiUing  as  a  distinctly  defined  species  under  the  genus  evangelist, 
in  which  the  strictly  propagandist  or  aggressive  function  of  the 
Church  in  the  regions  beyond  its  pale  might  be  exercised.  A 
discriminating  term  might  be  easily  invented,  to  be  employed 
with  the  common  term  "evangelist,"  which  would  instantly  mark 
the  difference  between  those  who  were  discharging  their  ordina- 
tion vows  in  the  miscellaneous  but  legitimate  methods  of  work/--"^ 
outside  of  the  pastoral  relation,  and  those  who  are  strictly  engaged 
in  preaching  the  gospel  beyond  the  ascertained  pale  and  boundary 
of  the  organised  Church.  The  term  "general"  and  "particular," 
"irregular"  and  "regular,"  evangelist  would  instantly  and  clearly 
discriminate  the  two  divisions  of  the  relation  of  evangelist. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 


THE  CHIEF  GLORY  0)^  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

It  is  now  some  fifteen  years  since  the  first  publication  of  the 
masterly  Lectures  on  Foreign  Missions  by  Dr.  Rufus  Anderson, 
for  a  long  period  Secretary  of  the  American  Board.  The  lec- 
turer himself  and  his  Lectures  received  unstinted  but  most  richly 
deserved  laudations  then,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  from  one 
who  is  altogether  competent  to  express  himself  as  touching  both 
the  author  and  his  subject,  being  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with 
both.  What  was  true  fifteen  years  ago  is  true  still,  that  perhaps 
no  volume  has  appeared  comprising  "in  so  short  a  compass  as 
much  solid  and  valuable  information  in  relation  to  the  work  of 
Foreign  Missions."  Dr.  Anderson  rested  some  years  since  from 
his  life-long  devotion  to  the  practical  but  profound  study  of  this 
work.  It  may  therefore  well  be  repeated  here  and  now  that  he 
certainly  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  times.  Certainly 
no  man  living,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  on  heathen 
or  on  Christian  ground,  has  done  more  for  the  glorious  cause  of 
the  foreign  propagation  of  our  faith.  It  occupied  all  his  mighty 
energies  for  over  forty  years.  And  he  had  peculiar  advantages 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this  subject.  His  official  position, 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  all  the  missionaries  sent  forth  by 
the  American  Board,  his  constant  correspondence  with  them  dur- 
ing dl  his  life,  and  then  the  opportunity  to  visit  for  personal  in- 
spection the  missions  in  Turkey,  Syria,  India,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  make  him  a  high  authority  on  all  the  questions 
which  relate  to  Christian  work  amongst  the  unevangelised.  A 
recent  examination  of  these  Lectures  for  the  second  time  has 
deepened  the  conviction  of  their  inestimable  value,  making  imper- 
ative the  expression  in  these  pages  of  the  earnest  wish  that  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  and  every  other  Church  couW 
come  to  be  well  acquainted  with  this  masterly  work.  It  could 
not  fail,  with  the  divine  blessing,  to  exalt  their  conceptions  of  the 
grandeur  and  importance  of  that  enterprise  which  certainly  con- 
stitutes the  chief  glory  of  our  age. 
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Dr.  Anderson's  first  Lecture  is  entitled  "An  Opening  World;" 
his  second,  "An  Uprising  Church."  Fifty  years  ago  no  well  in- 
formed man  would  have  said  that  any  part  of  Turkey  or  India  or 
China  was  fairly  open  to  Christian  Missions.  ^  No  well  informed 
man.  now  will  deny  that  these  countries  are  in  this  day  quite  open 
Avith  few,  if  any,  partial  exceptions.  Yet  these  countries  contain 
a  population  of  over  six  hundred  millions. 

Fifty  years  ago,  what  was  it  needful  for  divine  Providence  to 
bring  about  in  Turkey  that  that  empire  might  be  prepared  to  ad- 
mit Christian  missions?  First.  England  must  have  given  to  her 
the  predominant  influence  in  the  governments  of  both  Turkey 
and  Persia.'  Secondly.  The  persecuting  Patriarchs  of  the  Orien- 
tal Churches  must  somehow  be  shorn  of  their  power  to  persecute 
readers  of  the  Scriptures.  Thirdly.  The  death  penalty  for  ab- 
juring Mohammedanism  must  be  abrogated.  All  these  things 
Providence  has  brought  about  in  Turkey. 

What  must  it  effect  in  India  that  the  gospel  might  freely  enter? 
First.  The  Mohammedan  power,  which  was  nearly  supreme  over 
the  whole  land,  must  be  broken  down.  Secondly.  The  power  of 
Brahminism,  resting  on  caste  and  having  the  sanction  of  ages, 
must  be  overturned.  Thirdly.  The  East  India  Company,  after 
that  great  selfish  corporation  had  fully  answered  its  purpose  in 
providence,  must  be  brought  to  an  end.  All  these  results  have 
been  brought  about  in  India.  -' 

What  must  Providence  do  that  Eastern  Asia  might  be  opened 
to  the  gospel  ?  It  must  unite  the  great  Christian  powers  of  the 
world  in  securing  a  free  commercial  and  religious  access  to  China 
and  Japan  and  the  neighboring  countries.  This  wondrous  open- 
ing has  been  effected. 

Now,  the  hand  that  moves  the  world,  and  none  else,  has 
wrought  all  these  changes  in  order  to  give  access  for  the  gospel 
to  these  extended  and  populous  regions.  Not  one  of  these  events 
at4|;racted  very  special  attention  at  the  time,  but  now  as  we  look 
back,  God's  providential  working  can  be  plainly  seen  opening 
the  world  to  the  Christian   Church. 

Answering  to  this  opening  of  the  world  to  the  gospel  has  been 
the  rousing  of  all  the  Christian  Churches  to  the  avowed  expecta- 
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tion  of  the  conversion  of  Turkey,  India,  and  China,  and  all  the 
heathen  countries  to  Christianity,  and  to  the  avowed  purpose  of 
striving,  by  all  possible  efforts,  to  bring  about  that  end.  Nor  will 
any  reflecting  person  readily  pronounce  which  of  these  two  pro- 
videntid  operations,  answering  so  precisely  to  each  other,  was 
really  the  most  wonderful. 

Passing  over  the  Danish  and  the  Moravian  missionary  efforts' 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  just  as  we  do  those  of  the  evangelical  ■■ 
Nestorian  Church  at  an  earlier  period,  it  may  be  said  that  modern 
missions,  the  general  aggressive  movement  of  the  Protestant 
Churches,  had  its  beginning  in  October,  1792,  in  the  little  town 
of  Kettering,  Northamptonshire,  England,  when  a  few  Baptist 
ministers  met  together  and  resolved  to  form  a  society  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  abroad.  At  the  centre  of  this  movement,  it 
would  seem,  stood  William  Carey,  then  a  Baptist  minister,  who  was 
previously  a  poor  shoemaker,  but  w^hose  soul  was  strangely  fired 
with  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  world,  and  on  whom 
his  Maker  had  bestowed  a  wonderful  facility  for  acquiring  foreign 
languages.  Whose  thoughts  fail  to  recur  to  the  Saviour's  calling 
fishermen  to  convert  men  at  the  beginning,  and  to  his  endowing 
them  with  the  gift  of  tongues  ?  Little  encouragement  did  Carey, 
find,  however,  amongst  his  ministerial  brethren — especially  the 
older  ones.  At  such  a  ministers'  meeting,  Mr.  Ryland,  Senior, 
who  presided,  called  on  the  young  men  around  him  to  propose  a 
topic  for  discussion.  William  Carey  rose  and  proposed  "The 
duty  of  Christians  to  attempt  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among 
heathen  nations."  The  old  minister,  amazed  at  the  wildness  of 
the  idea,  sprang  to  his  feet,  denounced  the  proposal  with  a  frown- 
ing face,  and  thundered  out:  "Young  man,  sit  down.  When  it 
pleases  God  to  convert  the  heathen,  he  will  do  it  without  your 
aid  or  mine." 

In  like  manner  when,  in  the  year  1796,  after  both  the  Baptists 
and  the  Dissenters  in  London  had  embarked  in  the  work,  it  was 
moved  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  es* 
tablish  a  foreign  mission,  immediately  and  bitterly,  and  by  lead- 
ing ministers  of  the  body  (such  as  Dr.  George  Hill,  of  St.  An- 
drew's, author  of  the  celebrated  Lectures  on  Divinity),  was  the 
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motion  denounced  as  being  "a  revolutionary  design"  and  "fraught 
with  danger  to  the  Church  of  Scotland."  It  was  thirty  years 
after  this  that  this  General  Assembly  did  enter  vigorously  upon 
Foreign  Missions,  and  still  is  active  and  zealous  in  the  cause. 

As  for  William  Carey,  he  was  in  all  respects  truly  a  wonderful 
man.  Gaining  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  languao-es 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  translating  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. His  extraordinary  acquirements  procured  for  him  a  profes- 
sorship of  Bengalee  and  Sanscrit  in  the  Government's  College  of 
Fort  William,  at  a  salary  of  over  $500  per  month,  or  XI, 500  per 
year,  which  position  he  filled  for  thirty  years.  And  what  use 
did  he  make  of  all  this  money  ?  Before  replying  to  this  ques- 
tion let  reference  be  made  .to  Dr.  Anderson's  Appendix,  No.  1, 
where  will  be  found  some  extracts  from  a  speech  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Norman  McLeod,  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  after 
returning  from  an  official  visit  to  the  missions  of  that  Church  in 
India :  "I  met  a  man  (says  Dr.  McLeod)  the  other  day  at  a  din- 
ner party,  a  man  who  hjid  been  to  India,  and  who  told  me  the 
missionaries  there  had  done  nothing.  Now  those  mysterious  men 
are  always  turning  up ;  men  who  have  been  in  India  and  who 
tell  you  missionaries  have  done  nothing.     I  have  often  met  this 

remarkable  phenomenon A  European  who  has  been  in 

India,  and  who  will  pass  the  claret  at  table  and  say  :  "  I  assure 
you  missionaries  are  doing  nothing;  I  know  all  about  it.'"^  Now 
there  being  so  many  of  this  sort  of  men  who  have  been  to  India 

^  Note. — It  will  be  well  to  copy  here  the  extract  from  Dr.  McLeod  in 
full :  "But  you  may  say,  You  have  come  to  tell  us  about  India  ;  how  do  you 
know  your  fjicts  are  correct?  I  7net  a  man  the  other  day  at  a  dinner 
party,  a  man  who  had  been  in  India,  and  who  told  me  the  missionaries 
there  had  done  nothing.  Now  those  mysterious  men  are  always  turnini;; 
up:  men  who  have  been  in  India,  and  who  tell  you  missionaries  have 
done  nothinof.  I  have  often  met  this  ren)arkable  plienoinenon.  Well,  in 
order  to  ascertain  all  we  could,  Dr.  Watson  and  myself  put  ourselves  in 
communication  with  men  of  all  classes,  and  first  of  all  with  missionaries. 
And  with  reference  to  the  missionaries  I  will  mention  this,  that  they 
know  more  of  India,  that  their  knowled<2;e  is  more  correct,  and  their  ac- 
counts are  far  more  fair  regarding  India  than  you  can  get  from  any 
other  source.  But  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  missionaries.  We  had 
letters,  I  need  not  say,  from  government  which   gave  us  access  to  many 
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and  know  that  the  missionaries  have  done  and  are  doing  noth- 
ino",  and  so  many  people  in  Christian  countries  who  are  quite 
ready  to  believe  such  representations  by  such  parties,  for  their 
snkes  the  question  is  a  pertinent  one,  what  the  quondam  poor 
cobbler,  William  Carey,  now  that  he  is  a  missionary,  and  has  a 
fine  chance  to  indulge  himself  (like  missionaries  generally,  as 
some  suppose)  in  every  sort  of  luxurious  living,  what  did  he  do 
with  all  this  money,  forty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  over  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars?  And  what  did  his  associate.  Ward, 
who  earned  as  much  more  in  their  printing  office,  and  his  other  as- 
sociate, Marshman  and  his  wife,  who  made  an  equal  amount  with 
the  school  they  taught ;  what  did  they  all  do  with  all  these 
funds?  The  answer  is,  by  a  solemn  written  agreement  in  the 
early  times  of  their  work  these  Baptist   missionaries  of  Seram- 

sources  of  information  among  civilians — men  who  had  lon<5  been  in  the 
country,  men  who  had  intelli;>;ence  and  knowledge.  We  did  not  confine 
ourselves  to  Christians,  but  went  to  natives  also.  We  had  access  to  what 
I  may  call  the  representative  men,  and  the  kindness  and  courtesy  we  met 
with  from  these  gentlemen,  I  shall  never  forget.  We  heard  all  their 
opinions  frankly  and  fully.  We  did  more  than  that;  we  called  two  great 
meetin^ija,  one  at  Madras,  the  other  at  Calcutta.  They  were  attended  by 
the  first  men  in  the  country;  in  Calcutta  by  the  viceroy,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  the  governor  of  Bengal,  and  all  the  heads  of  departments.  The 
same  in  Madras.  We  asked  missionaries  of  all  denominations  to  come 
upon  the  platform  and  read  a  vidimus  of  their  work,  what  they  had  done, 
each  in  their  own  department,  what  the  Baptists  had  done,  what  the  In- 
dependents had  done,  what  the  Church  Missionary  Society  had  done, 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Free  Church,  etc. 
And  upon  the  platform  in  Madras  and  Calcutta  I  stated  this,  that  one 
great  reason  why  we  requested  the  meeting  was,  that  after  we  had  la- 
bored and  worked,  and  thought  we  had  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
state  of  matters,  some  man,  knowing  no  more  about  it  than  any  Euro- 
pean who  had  never  been  in  India,  might  pass  the  claret  at  table  and  say, 
'I  assure  you  missionaries  are  doing  nothin;^  •  I  know  all  about  it.'  Yet 
this  man  might  not  know  perhaps  a  single  missionary  in  the  parish  in 
which  he  lived.  I  said  that,  in  the  presence  of  editors  of  European 
papers  in  India,  in  the  presence  of  editors  of  native  papers,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  intelligent  Hindus,  in  a  meeting  as  crowded  as  this,  we  asked 
those  reports  and  challenged  contradiction  on  the  spot.  We  challenged 
it  in  Madras  and  Calcutta,  and  if  the  missionaries  were  not  true,  we 
wished  to  have  that  contradiction  there  if  we  could  have  it.    We  did  not 
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pore  covenanted  thus :  "  We  give  ourselves  up  unreservedly  to 
this  glorious  cause,  never  counting  our  time,  gifts,  strength,  fami- 
lies, or  even  our  clothes,  as  our  own,  but  all  God's  and  the 
Church's.  We  shut  out  for  ever  the  idea  of  laying  up  a  penny  for 
ourselves  or  our  children."  And  so  they  ate  at  a  common  table, 
and  for  many  years  each  drew  only  six  dollars  a  month  for  per- 
sonal expenses,  while  the  remainder  of  their  incomes  went  to 
cast  type  and  translate  with  native  help  and  print  the  Scriptures. 
The  Chinese  version  alone  cost,  for  native  teachers  and  translators 
and  printers  and  types  and  presses  and  paper,  over  $100,000. 
In  many  other  languages  did  these  Serampore  Baptists  give 
God's  word  to  the  Eastern  Asiatics. 

Besides  the  English  Baptists,  the  English  Independents  and 
Episcopalians  and  Wesleyans  and  Scotch  Presbyterians  and  the 
Dutch,  the  German,  and  the  Swiss  Evangelicals  have  all  for  a  half 
century  been  working  in  the  heathen  field,  and  with  them  have 
been  for  periods  of  various  length  all  the  Evangelical  Churches 
of  this  broad  land. 

Now  the  work  all  these  Christian  people  have  undertaken  is  one 

go  to  India  to  get  up  a  fine  story  ;  we  did  not  go  to  g;ather  facts  only 
agreeable  to  ourselves  and  put  them  aside.  In  God's  name  we  wished  to 
know  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  And  could  we  do  more  than 
I  have  mentioned  to  find  out  the  facts?  Now  I  ask  you,  is  it  not  a  very 
hard  thing  after  we  have  gone,  not  to  one  spot,  not  to  a  civilian  who  has 
stuck  in  one  spot,  not  to  a  missionary  who  has  stuck  in  one  spot,  but 
after  we  have  gone  through  all  the  presidencies  and  met  with  a  great 
many  missionaries  and  other  people,  trying  to  find  out  the  real  facts,  and 
after,  too,  we  have  called  meetings  and  challenged  contradiction,  that  all 
this  should  be  put  aside  as  the  mere  talk  of  ministers?  Ask  the  man 
who  says  that  missions  in  India  have  done  nothing  what  mission  station 
he  ever  visited.  Ask  him  if  he  ever  spent  an  hour  in  his  life  trying  to 
understand  missions.  Ask  him  what  interest  he  take^  in  or  what  knowl- 
edge he  has  of  missions  at  home.  You  will  invariably  find  that  the  man 
who  lives  in  Glasgow  and  talks  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated  concern- 
ing: missions  abroad,  is  justaa  ignorant  about  them  as  a  man  in  Calcutta 
is  of  what  the  Free  Church,  or  United  Presbyterian  Church,  or  the 
Episcopal  Church,  or  the  Established  Church,  are  doing  for  the  advance- 
mentof  religion  in  Glasgow.  This,  then,  in  answer  to  the  heckling  ques- 
tion :  '  What  have  you  done  to  ascertain  facts,  and  on  what  ground  do 
you  ask  us  to  have  any  confidence  in  you?'  " 
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of  such  magnitude  as  would  be  appalling  were  it  not  enjoined  on 
us  by  divine  command,  with  the  promise  of  all  needed  aid  from 
above ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  almost  miraculous  interventions  of 
Providence  which  have  forced  it  on  the  Church's  mind  and  heart ; 
and  were  it  not  also  for  the  unexampled  facilities  for  carrying  on 
the  work  which  the  same  divine  Providence  has  multiplied  an 
hundred  fold. 

But  what  is  it  we  undertake  to  do?  Probably  many  suppose 
that  we  undertake  to  send  forth  and  support  enough  missionaries 
from  this  and  other  Christian  lands  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.  Gordon  Hall,  one  of  the  first  and  ablest  of  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  writing  more  than  sixty  years  since  in  his  cele- 
brated tract,  entitled,  "Claims  of  Six  Hundred  Millions,"  held 
that  the  work  was  to  be  done  by  sending  one  missionary  for  every 
twenty  thousand  souls.  One  missionary  to  every  twenty  thou- 
sand souls,  and  nine  native  preachers  to  every  missionary  would 
give  the  heathen,  says  Gordon  Hall,  as  many  Christian  teachers 
as  the  United  States  have  at  this  day.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur 
Pierson,  of  Philadelphia,  says,  in  The  Gospel  in  all  Linds  for 
May,  1884  :  "  It  has  been  often  and  clearly  shown  to  be  mathe- 
matically possible  and  practically  feasible  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature  now  living  within  twenty-five  years.  The  Mora- 
vians give  one  in  fifty-eight  of  their  members  to  the  missionary 
work,  and  their  converts  number  four  times  as  many  as  their  own 
brotherhood.  What  if  all  the  Protestant  Evangelical  Christians 
did  the  same  !  We  should  have  two  million  missionaries,  enough 
to  gather  all  the  heathen  under  easy  supervision,  giving  only  a 
few  hundred  to  each  missionary ;  and  if  the  converts  should  ever 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  laborers  as  with  the  Moravian 
missionaries,  there  would  be  over  464,000,000 !  There  is  no 
reason  why  one  hundred  millions  of  Protestants  should  not  sup- 
ply ten  thousand  missionaries  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally to  carry  on  this  grand  enterprise  of  evangelisation."  There 
is  certainly  no  flavor  of  extravagance  about  any  of  these  calcula- 
tions. But  Dr.  Anderson  says  well :  "  Great  results  depending 
on  the  providence  and  grace  of  God  come  about  much  easier  and 
more  rapidly  than  our  previous  calculations  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
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pect Let  one  reflect  how  soon  the  old  Roman  Empire 

was  compelled  to  receive  the  Christian  name,  notwithstandin^T  the 
whole  force  of  that  mighty  empire  was  in  determined  resistance, 
and  he  will  see  how  little  human  calculations  have  to  do  with  such 
matters.  The  very  wonderful  opening  of  the  unevangelised  world 
to  the  gospel,  and  the  preparation  in  Christendom  for  sending  it 
forth,  as  already  described,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  I  there- 
fore go  into  no  general  calculations  as  to  the  time  or  as  to  the 
number  of  missionaries  necessary  for  the  whole  work.  My  be- 
lief is  that  'the  Lord  will  hasten  it  in  his  time.'  " 

But  Dr.  Anderson  should  have  gone  much  farther  than  this  in 
setting  forth  the  needlessness  of  all  such  calculations.  The  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  as  it  is  now  contemplated  by  its  most  intelli- 
gent abettors,  of  whom  Dr.  Rufus  Anderson  certainly  deserves 
to  be  called  a  leader  and  a  teacher,  has  nothing  in  view  so  im- 
practicable, from  the  human  point  of  view,  as  the  raising  up  and 
sending  forth  and  supporting  enough  missionaries  from  this  and 
other  Christian  lands  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  It 
is  not  at  all  that  at  which  the  Church  is  aiming.  All  we  aim  at 
and  all  that  is  needful  is  to  send  a  few  (but  for  every  reason  they 
should  be  of  the  best)  missionary  workers,  that  they  may  plant 
the  gospel,  and  we  confidently  count  on  its  taking  root  and  being 
before  very  long  self-supporting  and  also  self-propagating.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  many  lessons — one  great  one  is  that  the 
foreigner  must  not  be  the  pastor,  but  only  the  apostle  or  the  evan- 
gelist. He  must  found,  but  natives  build  the  superstructure. 
Did  space  permit,  it  would  be  easy  to  assign  many  reasons  why 
this  must  be  the  course  pursued.  It  is  now  well  understood, 
and  Dr.  Anderson  deserves  in  large  part  the  credit  of  this  true 
doctrine  of  missions,  that  the  missionary  is  to  teach  and  preach, 
and  with  God's  blessing  convert  a  few  people  and  then  organise 
them  into  churches.  Of  the  best  materiail  he  can  find  among  the 
church  members,  whether  they  be  or  be  not  all  he  could  desire, 
he  must  ordain  elders  and  deacons.  As  soon  as  possible  he  must 
raise  up  a  native  ministry.  Self-government  and  self-support  he 
must  teach  the  native  churches  to  exercise  from  the  beginning, 
himself  employing,   as  soon  as   he  has  organised  them,  only  a 
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paternal  influence  and  advisory  control.  And  then  also  he  must 
indoctrinate  these  native  churches  into  the  idea  of  propagating 
their  new-found  faith  in  regions  beyond  their  own  tribe  or  island 
01'  nation.  This  is  the  science  of  Foreign  Mis^•.ions  as  now  under- 
stood and  taught  and  practised  by  the  most  intelligent  and  expe- 
rienced leaders  in  this  cause.  There  is  seed  corn  in  the  Church's 
hand  intrusted  to  her  by  the  Lord,  that  the  nations  may  all  be 
supplied  with  the  bread  of  life,  but  it  is  by  no  means  his  plan 
that  the  Church  should  attempt  to  raise  on  her  soil  all  the  bread 
required  by  the  nations,  but  his  orders  are  to  go  and  plant  the 
seed  in  every  country  that  each  nation  may  raise  its  own  supply. 

This  will  doubtless  commend  itself  to  every  reflecting  reader 
as  the  right  theory  of  missions.  But  it  is  not  mere  theory.  Let 
facts  which  are  incontrovertible  prove  and  establish  it  as  unques- 
tionably correct. 

L  About  the  year  1816,  a  plain  German  laborer  in  London, 
named  William  A.  B.  Johnson,  offered  himself  to  the  Enorlish 
Church  Missionary  Society  to  be  sent  as  a  schoolmaster  to  Sierra 
Leone  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Ho  had  only  a  common 
school  education,  but  was  rich  in  Christian  experience.  It  soon 
appeared  that  he  was  called  to  the  gospel  ministry,  and  he  accord- 
ingly received  ordination.  His  was  a  wonderful  ministry.  The 
people  he  was  sent  to  were  about  one  thousand  in  number,  res- 
cued by  British  men  of  war  at  different  times  from  slave  ships — 
wild  and  naked  and  mutually  hostile  because  of  twenty-two  diff*er- 
ent  tribes.  They  could  not  talk  with  one  another  except  throuo^h 
a  little  broken  English,  had  no  ideas  of  marriage,  and  they  lived 
crowded  together  in  the  rudest  huts.  They  were  devil  worship- 
pers, and  most  of  them  lazy,  thieving,  brutal  savages. 

The  simple-minded  German  Christian  preached  Christ  to  these 
poor  wretches,  and  a  remarkable  change — a  supernatural  one — 
came  over  them.  The  Spirit  of  God  came  down  on  these  miser- 
able African  refugees.  Numbers  were  converted  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  outward  changes  that  followed  Avere 
striking.  In  a  wonderfully  short  time  many  learned  trades,  and 
many  became  good  gardeners  and  farmers.  They  built  a  stone 
church  large  enough  to  hold  two  thousand  people  and  there  these 
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rescued  captives  worshipped  in  decent  dress  and  orderly  manner. 
Q'heir  night  dances  and  heathenish   drumming  ceased,   also  their 
drunkenness  and  stealing.     Most  of  the  adults  got  married  and 
their  children  were  sent  to  school.     They  built  school  houses  and 
store  houses,   and  even  a  bridge  of  several  arches,  all  of  stone. 
Twenty-four  years  after  Johnson  began  his  work,  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  Sierra  Leone  was  at  school  and  twelve  thousand  of 
the  people,  who  had  by  repeated  additions  to  their  original  numbers 
multiplied  greatly,  were  Christian  worshippers.     But  the  idea  of 
native  pastors  was  not  yet  understood.    About  twenty  more  years 
pass,  and  in  1862  this  great  forward  step  is  found  to  have  been 
taken  and  with  it  the  people  have  come  to  believe  in  self-support 
as  well  as  self-government.    Ten  native  parishes  have  undertaken 
to  maintain  their  own  pastors.     And  the  idea  of  the  propagation 
of  their  Christian  faith  has  also  been  developed  amongst  them. 
No  less  than  six  different  missions  were  sent  forth  from  those  lit- 
tle native  churches  to  the  unevangelised  tribes  beyond  the  colony. 
2.  The  London  Missionary  Society,  a  body  of  English  Dis- 
senters, commenced  in  1820  a  mission  in  the  Island  of  Madagas- 
car under  the  protection  of  King  Radama.     Those  missionaries 
gave  to  the  Malagasy  people  a  written  language,  a  grammar,  a 
dictionary,  school  books,  a  book  of  hymns,  and  the  Bible;  and 
they  taught  the  people  to  read.     Virtually,  if  not  formally,  the 
converts  were  embodied  in  churches.     Radama's  widow,  who  was 
a  pagan,  succeeded  him  in  1828.     She  threatened  with  death  all 
who  should  read  the  Bible  or  practise  Christian  worship.     In  . 
1835  she  banished  all  the  missionaries.     But  the  Christians  still 
increasing,  she  began  and  for  twenty-five  years  until  her  death 
in  1861  continued  a  fierce  persecution.     Believers  of  the  gospel 
were   poisoned   with   the    Tangena   water,    were   hanged,    were 
speared,  were  stoned;  they  were  thrown  over  a  fearful  precipice; 
loaded  with   heavy  iron  collars  and  chained  together  they  were 
driven  into   banishment.     Many   were  burned  at  the  stake  and 
some  were  crucified.     Numbers  were  sold  into  slavery.     In  some 
cruel  form  or  other  it  is  reckoned  that  more  than  two  thousand 
persons  suffered  during  this  persecution. 

Now,   as  far  as  was  possible  during  this  terrible  storm  these 
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Christian  believers  in  dark  Madagascar  were  associated  together 
in  churches,  and  there  were  some  of  their  number  intelligent  and 
courageous  enough  to  act  as  pastors  and  teachers,  always  at  the 
peril,  sometimes  at  the  sacrifice,  of  their  lives.  And  so  through 
all  the  persecutions  did  the  cause  make  secret  progress,  and  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  become  again,  as  always,  the  seed  of  the 
Church.  One  year  before  the  Queen's  death  and  the  end  of  the 
persecution,  the  Society  in  London  had  good  reason  to  believe 
there  were  then  at  least  five  thousand  Christians  on  the  Island, 
the  fruits  of  the  divine  blessing  on  the  teachings  of  native  be- 
lievers and  the  secret  study  of  God's  word.  .'  » 

The  first  Christian  martyr  of  Madagascar  was  a  woman  named 
Rasalama,  who  was  put  to  death  August  14,  1837.  Speared  to 
death  by  executioners,  her  body  was  left  on  the  ground  to  be  de- 
voured by  dogs.  The  Queen  then  issued  orders  to  her  soldiers  to 
put  all  Christians  to  death  at  once  wherever  they  might  be  found, 
by  digging  pits,  tying  the  Christians'  hands  and  feet,  thrusting 
them  head  downwards  into  the  pits,  and  then  pouring  boiling 
water  on  them  till  they  perished.  One  day  eighteen  were  con- 
demned to  death — fourteen  to  be  hurled  over  the  precipice  and 
four  to  be  burned  alive.  To  the  missionaries,  after  they  were 
suffered  to  come  back  to  the  Island,  eye-witnesses  of  the  burning 
of  the  four  brethren  gave  the  following  very  graphic  and  touch- 
ing account:  "They  tied  them  by  the  hands  and  feet  to  long 
poles  and  carried  them  on  men's  shoulders.  And  those  brethren 
prayed  as  they  were  carried  along  and  they  spake  also  to  the  peo- 
ple. And  some  who  looked  on  them  said  their  faces  were  like 
the  faces  of  angels.  And  these  Christians  as  they  were  carried 
sang  the  hymn,  'When  our  hearts  are  troubled,  then  remember 
us.'  And  when  they  came  to  Faravohitra,  there  they  burned 
them  fixed  between  split  spars.  And  there  was  a  rainbow  in  the 
heavens  at  the  time.  They  prayed  as  long  as  they  had  any  life 
and  they  died  softly  and  gently.  And  all  the  people  were  amazed 
Avho  beheld  the  burning  of  them  there." 

Of  the  heroic  fourteen  who  were  doomed  to  the  fatal  rocks, 
this  is  the  account:  "With  cords  passed  round  their  bodies,  they 
were  suspended  over  the  awful  precipice  to  make  them  taste  of 
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the  hideous  death  before  them.  To  each  one  mercy  was  then 
offered  on  condition  of  their  renouncing  the  Christian  faith.  As 
each  one  uttered  a  firm  refusal,  the  doomsman's  axe  flashed  and 
fell.  The  crowd  stood  in  solemn  hush,  and  in  the  deep  silence 
all  could  hear  the  snig  of  the  parted  rope  and  the  dull  thud  of 
the  mangled  body  on  the  cruel  rocks  below." 

Now,  from  1836  to  1862  there  were  no  foreign  missionaries  on 
the  Island  except  when  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Cameron  were  sent 
by  the.  London  Missionary  Society  in  1853,  and  Mr.  Ellis  again 
in  1856,  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  opening  for  their  return, 
but  finding  none,  they  had  to  take  their  departure.  During  all 
this  time  the  Queen's  decrees  against  the  Christians  were  in  force, 
but  the  leaven  of  gospel  truth  was  nevertheless  all  the  time  work- 
ing. Meetings  of  believers  were  held  in  secret.  Sometimes  they 
would  recognise  each  other  by  one  quoting  Jeremiah  xxxviii.  15, 
and  the  other  following  up  that  quotation  with  the  succeeding 
verse. 

3.  Another  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  sustain 
itself  wherever  planted  is  found  in  the  steadfastness  of  the  native 
Hindu  Christians  in  the  great  Sepoy  rebellion  of  1857.  When 
the  Sepoys  mutinied,  it  swept  away  2,000  native  Christians  at 
the  twenty  missionary  stations  involved.  They  had  to  flee  for 
their  lives;  they  were  beaten  and  plundered;  eleven  of  them 
were  put  to  death;  and  all  of  them  were  urged  by  Moslems  and 
Hindus  to  apostatise.  But  they  all  stood  firm  except  six,  and 
these  came  humbly  and  penitently  back  after  the  dreadful  mutiny 
was  quelled.  Does  not  this  shew  out  of  what  sort  of  material 
Hindu  churches  are  gathered,  and  with  what  life  Hindu  believers 
are  instinct? 

4.  Let  us  now  see  Avhat  manner  of  converts  are  produced 
among  the  Armenians  in  Turkey.  Look  at  the  city  of  Harpoot, 
on  the  upper  Euphrates,  whore  missionary  work  was  begun  in 
1856.  A  church  being  gathered,  it  was  supplied  with  a  native 
pastor  from  the  Armenian  mission  at  Constantinople.  They  at 
once  guaranteed  a  portion  of  his  salary,  and  the  next  year  they 
doubled  that  amount.  Eleven  years  from  the  organisation  of  that 
native  church,  it  had  thirteen  offshoots,  with  418   church  mem- 
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bers,  having  eleven  native  pastors,  more  than  half  of  them  sup- 
ported by  their  own  people. 

Has  not  enough  been  written  to  shew  the  true  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done  for  the  heathen  world,  viz.,  to  preach,  and  teach, 
and  convert,  and  then  organise  native  churches  in  the  centres  of 
pagan  life;  these  churches  to  be  trained  from  the  start  to  self- 
government  and  self-support,  and  pastors  trained  for  them,  not  of 
our  blood,  but  their  own  ?  The  seed  corn  thus  planted  and  cul- 
tivated our  Master  will  cause  to  grow  and  multiply  till  the  whole 
world  is  fully  supplied  with  it. 

But  in  our  little  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  very  earnest 
discussion  is  now  rife  as  to  the  powers  belonging  to,  or  to  be  con- 
ferred on,  the  foreign  missionary  or  evangelist.  The  native  pas- 
tor and  the  native  evangelist,  of  how  much  value  are  they? 
what  place  are  they  to  occupy  in  our  system  ?  how  are  they  to 
be  raised  up,  and  especially  at  this  time?  how  and  by  whom 
are  they  to  be  set  apart  or  ordained?  These  are  questions  of 
great  interest  amongst  us  just  now.  The  argument  from  expe- 
rience and  history,  the  argument  from  facts,  should  be  weighty. 
It  may  therefore  be  timely  and  useful  to  let  Dr.  Anderson  intro- 
duce to  the  reader  some  native  preachers,  pastors,  and  evangelists: 

The  first  one  shall  be  a  convert  of  the  Baptist  mission  in  Bur- 
mah,  a  Karen  named  Quala,  which  name  signifies  hope.  Dr. 
Judson's  first  Karen  convert  began  immediately  to  preach,  and 
the  first  sermon  of  this  convert  was  in  the  house  of  Quala's 
father.  That  sermon  was  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  this  boy, 
and  "the  first  impulse  of  his  spiritual  life  was  to  declare  what 
God  had  done  for  his  soul,  and  to  invite  all  whom  he  could  reach 
to  believe  and  live."  For  some  years  he  was  employed  by  the 
missionaries  in  assisting  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Karen  language.  For  fifteen  years  he  accompanied  the  mission- 
ary in  his  jungle  tours,  extending  sometimes  three  and  four  hun- 
dred miles,  and  "they  together  laid  the  foundations  of  many 
Karen  churches,"  and  so  he  was  well  "prepared  for  more  respon- 
sible service." 

"It  is  a  striking  instance,"  says  Dr.  Anderson,  "of  the  exces- 
sive caution  of  early  missionaries  in  putting  native  converts  into 
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the  ministry  that  Quala  did  not  receive  ordination  until  fourteen 
years  after  his  reception  into  the  Church."  Some  time  after  this 
he  felt  strongly  moved  to  enter  on  what  proved  to  be  the  great 
work  of  his  life— a  mission  to  the  Karens,  in  the  province  of 
Toungoo.  He  reached  his  field  in  December,  1853.  The  first 
baptism  he  administered  took  place  the  next  month.  "Before  the 
close  of  that  year  his  converts  numbered  seven  hundred  and 
forty-nine,  organised  into  nine  churches.  In  less  than  three 
years  the  number  of  churches  was  increased  under  his  ministry 
to  thirty,  with  an  aggregate  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  members,  more  than  two  thousand  of  whom  were 
baptized  by  Quala  himself  Nor  do  those  converts  appear  to 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Church  without  due  consideration. 
His   labors  and  fatigues  were  truly  apostolical,  and  so  was  his 

,  success.  His  singleness  of  purpose  was  like  Paul's."  He  re- 
ceived no  salary.  One  and  another  of  the  native  disciples  gave 
him  a  garment  when  he  needed  it,  and  having  no  house,  he  got 
his  food  where  he  labored.  , 

The  wild  mountain  Karens  in  "regions  beyond"  sent  him  a 
petition  to  come  and  tell  them  of  the  "Eternal  Grod."  The 
English  Commissioner  offered  him  a  salary  if  he  would  become 
the  head  and  overseer  of  that  wild  tribe.  Quala  replied  :  "Sir, 
I  cannot  do  it.  I  will  not  have  the  money.  I  will  not  mix  up 
God's  work  with  government  work.  There  are  others  to  do  this 
thing.  Employ  them.  As  for  me,  I  will  continue  the  work  in 
which  I  have  been  engaged."  The  Commissioner  asked:  "Do 
you   not  like  money?     We  will  give  you  money  and  you  may 

,  continue  your  work  as  teacher  as  heretofore.  Will  not  that  make 
it  easier  to  you?"  Quala  answered:  "No,  sir;  when  I  eat  with 
the  children  of  poverty  my  heart  sleeps.  I  did  not  leave  my 
dear  wife  and  come  up  hither  in  search  of  silver  or  agreeable 
food.  I  came  to  this  land  that  its  poor  people  might  be  saved. 
Be  patient  with  me,  sir.  Were  I  to  take  your  money,  the  wild 
Karens  would  turn  against  me."  "Admirable  man!"  says  Dr. 
Anderson,  "where  shall  we  find  his  equal  in  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Christ!"  He  adds:  "Still  we  recognise  him  as  a  Karen,  and 
as  owing  all  that  he  was  and  is  to  the  grace  of  God,  who  can 
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easily  raise  up  many  such  apostolic  men  from  among  heathen 
converts."  ^  .       a 

Next,  let  the  Rev.  John  Thomas,  a  distinguished  missionary 
of  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Southern  India, 
having  the  care  of  ten  thousand  native  Christians,  tell  of  a  na- 
tive preacher  among  the  Shanars:  *'I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  if  such  sermons  as  are  generally  preached  by  him  were 
delivered  in  any  pulpit  in  London,  the  church  would  be  crowded 
to  overflowing."  This  man  died  in  1860.  Mr.  Thomas  says: 
"His  affectidn,  his  simplicity,  honesty,  and  straightforwardness, 
his  amazing  pulpit  talents  and  profound  humility,  endeared  him 
to  me  more  than  I  can  describe.  The  last  sermon  I  heard  from 
him  was,  without  exception,  the  greatest  sermon  I  ever  heard. 
The  text  was,  'Enduring  the  cross,  despising  the  shame.'  Never 
.  did  I  hear  Christ  so  exalted  by  human  tongue.  The  effect  was 
perfectly  overwhelming." 

Dr.  Anderson's  third  specimen  is  a  blind  native  preacher  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  named,  when  he  received  baptism,  Bar- 
timeus.  From  the  lowest  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
degradation  and  wretchedness  whilst  he  was  a  heathen,  Bartimeus 
rose  under  the  new  creating  power  of  the  gospel  to  be  a  devoted, 
active,  eloquent,  and  successful  minister  of  the  word.  His  call- 
ing to  be  a  preacher  was  evidently  of  God.  The  late  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, a  judicious  and  able  missionary  (who  was  personally  known 
to  the  writer  of  these  pages),  said  of  Bartimeus:  "Often  while 
listening  with  exquisite  delight  to  his  eloquent  strains  have  I 
thought  of  Wirt's  description  of  the  celebrated  blind  preacher  of 
Virginia."  He  died  in  1843.  One  of  the  missionaries,  writing 
soon  after  his  decease,  speaks  of  the  man's  extraordinary  memory 
and  the  wonderful  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  contents  of 
the  Scriptures.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  was  called  on  to 
preach  at  an  evening  meeting,  and  took  for  his  text  Jer.  iv.  13: 
"Behold,  he  shall  come  up  as  clouds  and  his  chariots  shall  be  as  a 
whirlwind."  In  vivid  colors  did  Bartimeus  portray  the  anger  of 
the  Lord  against  the  wicked  and  the  terrible  overthrow  of  all  his 
enemies.  He  seized  on  the  terrific  image  of  the  whirlwind  as  the 
emblem  of  their  ruin,  and  presented  this  image  in  all  its  majestic 
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and  awful  aspects.  He  enforced  his  remarks  with  a  variety  of 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  this  same  image  is  presented,  such 
as  Ps.  Iviii.  9;  Prov.  i.  7;  Isaiah  xl.  24;  Jer.  xxx.  23;  Hosea 
viii.  7;  Nahum  i.  3;  Zech.  vii.  14;  always  quoting  chapter  and 
verse.  "I  was  surprised,"  says  the  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Clark,  "to  find  that  this  image  is  so  often  used  by  the  sacred 
writers.  And  how  this  blind  man,  never  having  used  a  Concord- 
ance or  a  Reference  Bible  in  his  life,  could  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  refer  to  all  these  texts  was  quite  a  mystery.  But  his 
mind  was  stored  with  the  precious  treasure,  and  in  such  order 
that  he  always  had  it  at  his  command.  Never  have  I  been  so 
forcibly  impressed  as  while  listening  to  this  address  with  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  'Knowing  therefore  the  terror  of  the  Lord 
we  persuade  men,'  and  seldom  have  I  witnessed  a  specimen  of 
more  genuine  eloquence." 

Dr.  Anderson  observes:  "These  three  remarkable  men  were 
from  the  lowest  grades  of  heathen  life.  What  they  became  was 
the  result  of  the  grace  of  God  through  the  gospel ;  and  I  bring 
them  forward  that  our  hopes  may  be  raised  as  to  what  God  may 
be  expected  to  do  through  a  native  ministry.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, expect  such  eloquent  native  preachers  to  bear  a  larger  pro- 
portion among  the  ministers  of  their  own  respective  countries 
than  such  men  do  in  our  own.  .  .  .  My  own  estimate  of  the 
value  of  a  native  ministry  has  been  rising  for  more  than  a  score 
of  years.  A  large  number  of  the  Christian  islands  in  Central 
and  Western  Polynesia  are  properly  reckoned  among  their 
trophies.  They  have  been  the  fearless  pioneers  of  the  white 
missionary,  facing  dangers  which  to  him  would  have  been  fatal, 
and  which  were  sometimes  fatal  to  themselves;  and  many  a  beau- 
tiful Christianised  group  in  the  broad  Pacific  is  now  manned 
solely  by  native  missionaries  and  pastors." 

Confirmatory  of  all  that  Dr.  Anderson  has  said  on  this  point, 
let  reference  now"  be  made  to  the  remarkable  career  of  the  Rev. 
George  L.  Mackay,  M.  D.,  and  D.  D.,  a  missionary  of  "the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada."  This  ecclesiastical  body  dates 
only  from  the  year  1875,  so  that  it  is  a  younger  sister  still  than 
our  little  Church  among  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  this  con- 
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tinent.  It  is  composed  of  the  four  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the 
Dominion,  which,  after  four  or  five  years  of  anxious  negotiations, 
severally  resolved  to  unite  themselves  into  one  Church.  The 
whole  number  of  ministers  thus  brought  together  was  only  some 
six  hundred,  and  of  congregations  about  one  thousand.  It  has 
five  distinct  fields  (for  the  smallest  of  the  four  Churches  in  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  provinces  began  foreign  missionary  work 
as  long  ago  as  1844),  which  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  New  Heb- 
rides in  Polynesia;  (2)  Trinidad,  West  Indies;  (3)  The  Indians 
of  the  northwest  territories  of  Canada;  (4)  The  Island  of  For- 
mosa, China;  (5)  Central  India. 

Some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  a  young  man,  an  enthusiast 
as  to  missions  from  his  boyhood,  was  very  quietly,  that  is  with- 
out any  flourish  of  trumpets  whatever,  ordained  in  a  small  church 
in  Montreal,  Canada,  to  go  forth  as  a  medical  missionary  to 
China.  Principal  Grant,  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Montreal  and  witnessed  the  ceremony.  He  says 
the  committee,  rightly  estimating  the  amount  of  interest  in 
foreign  missions,  selected  a  small  church  for  the  service  and  it 
was  not  filled.  "The  missionary  elect,  a  small,  dark  young  man, 
seemed  to  make  little  impression  on  the  congregation,  though 
there  was  a  simple  earnestness  in  his  manner  and  an  occasional 
pathos,  or  Highland  wail,  in  his  tones  that  touched  a  brother 
Highlander.  But  to  judge  from  remarks  made  by  some  near  me 
there  was  not  much  faith  in  the  mission  or  the  missionary. 
Others  believed  the  young  man  was  walking  by  faith,  and  that 
wherever  faith  was,  even  miracles  were  possible."  There  were 
few  to  bid  the  young  missionary  Grod-speed,  but  some  even  then 
were  impressed  by  the  quiet  intensity  with  which  he  spoke  at 
meetings  he  addressed  before  leaving  the  country,  and  felt  that 
he  was  especially  characterised  by  apostolic  faith  and  fervor.  In 
1880  he  returned  home  on  a  visit,  and  then  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands in  Canada  were  deeply  stirred  by  his  simple,  unadorned  re- 
cital of  his  experiences  in  Formosa,  which  sounded  very  much 
"like  a  chapter  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

Let  it  be  noted  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
this  missionary  that  he  was  left  free  to  cJwose  his  own  particular 
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field  of  labor  hy  the  committee  which  sent  him  to  China.  He 
chose  the  northern  half  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  the  south- 
ern half  being  occupied  by  missionaries  of  the  English  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  Tlie  island  is  250  miles  long  and  ninety  miles 
wide,  with  three  millions  of  Chinese  colonists,  who  commenced 
settling  there  in  1652.  Besides  these,  some  eighty  or  ninety 
thousand  Aborigines  still  inhabit  the  mountain  fastnesses,  a  fierce 
warlike  race  of  Malay  origin,  at  deadly  feud  with  the  Chinese. 
Dr.  Mackay,  who  has  travelled  over  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  a  large  part  of  Asia,  speaks  in  glowing  terms 
of  the  beauty  of  the  island,  with  its  glorious  mountains,  lovely 
valleys,  placid  lakes,  and  picturesque  ravines.  Its  beauty  led 
the  early  Portuguese  explorers  to  name  it  Isla  Formosa,  which 
name  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

The  lonely  missionary  made  his  headquarters  on  first  reaching 
his  chosen  field  at  Tam-sui  or  Hobe,  a  town  of  8,000  inhabitants. 
But  there  was  no  room  for  him  in  the  place.  His  first  home  was 
a  small  damp  bathing-house,  which  he  soon  exchanged  for  a  hut, 
or  cabin,  used  by  an  Englishman  formerly  as  a  stable.  His  first 
object  was  to  learn  the  language,  but  the  people  avoided  him. 
He  went  out  to  the  hills  where  boys  were  herding  cattle  and 
sought  to  make  them  his  teachers.  At  first  they,  too,  fled  from 
•him  as  a  "foreign  devil,"  and  cast  stones  at  him,  but  gradually 
he  won  their  friendship  and  learned  much  from  them.  His  bit- 
terest foes  were  the  literati,  or  educated  classes,  who  spared  no 
pains  to  excite  the  ignorant  people  to  the  utmost  hatred  of  him. 
These  were  made  to  believe  that  he  had  a  long  knife  for  cutting 
out  their  hearts,  and  an  iron  hook  for  pulling  out  their  eyes,  and 
that  he  spent  his  nights  in  packing  up  these  acquisitions  in  boxes 
to  be  sent  to  England  for  the  manufacture  of  opium  !  Soldiers, 
sailors,  and  all  the  lowest  of  the  people  would  come  to  his  hut  to 
revile  him  and  spit  upon  him,  with  all  other  imaginable  insults. 

Undaunted  and  undiscouraged,  gradually,  and  by  means  of  his 
medical  skill,  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  people.  One  summer 
he  gave  advice  and  medicine  to  3,000  patients.  At  last  there 
comes  to  him  by  night,  like  Nicodemus,  a  stalwart  young  man, 
asking  questions  and  bringing  written  objections  to  the  Christian 
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doctrine  the  missionary  had  been  teaching.  After  many  conver- 
sations he  had  the  joy  of  hearing  this  disciple  declare  that  he  was 
ready  to  follow  Christ,  even  to  doath.  Long  and  patiently  Dr. 
Mackay  had  waited  for  his  first  convert,  and  he  says  that  he  felt 
the  salvation  of  this  one  soul  an  ample  recompence  for  all  he  had 
endured.  And  A-hoa  has  proved  invaluable  ever  since  as  a 
helper  in  the  work.  "  He  has  remarkable  power  in  preaching, 
and  any  church  in  Canada  would  listen  to  him  with  pleasure  and 
profit."  With  his  assistance,  after  nine  months  of  patient  teach- 
ing, the  missionary  is  enabled  to  put  into  execution  his  long 
cherished  plan  of  an  evangelistic  tour  through  northern  Formosa. 
It  was  the  rainy  season,  but  the  two  men  braved  the  rain.  As 
they  walked  from  village  to  village  they  were  met  everywhere 
with  insulting  cries,  pelted  with  mud,  and  had  the  dogs  set  upon 
them.  One  place  to  which  they  came  was  in  wild  commotion, 
excited  by  noisy  heathen  rites  then  going  on.  No  sooner  had 
they  obtained  temporary  quarters  than  Dr.  Mackay  received  per- 
emptory notice,  in  substance  as  follows  :  "You  foreign  devil,  with 
your  disciple,  must  either  leave  here  to-morrow  morning  by  da}'^- 
break,  or  stay  in  the  house  for  three  days,  for  we  are  going  to 
sacrifice  to  our  ancestors."  Promptly,  in  the  true  apostolic 
spirit,  the  missionary  replied  :  "  We,  the  worshippers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  will  not  leave  this  place  by  daybreak,  nor  will  we  remain 
in  the  house  for  three  days,  but  by  his  grace  and  power  will 
preach  his  everlasting  gospel  on  your  streets  for  several  days." 
Next  day  he  did  preach  as  he  said,  after  dispensing  medicine  to 
those  who  would  receive  it ;  and  they  held  their  ground,  although 
the  excited  mob  surrounded  his  house  and  climbed  on  his  roof, 
shouting  for  his  destruction.  One  of  his  first  converts  was  a  man 
who  stoned  him,  and  another  was  the  leader  of  the  mob.  The 
first  is  now  one  of  his  native  preachers,  the  second  is  the  best 
elder  in  the  place.  •    . 

Usually  they  began  their  preaching  by  singing  a  Christian 
hymn  in  Chinese.  Night  after  night  he  studied  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Buddhists  and  Confucians,  and  then  met  them  in  public 
argument.  On  one  occasion  he  held  a  discussion  before  an  audi- 
ence of  3,000,  then  sang  a  hymn  and  preached  salvation  through 
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Christ.  With  his  faithful  A-hoa  he  penetrated  to  the  haunts  of 
the  fierce  barbarian  tribes  in  the  mountains  and  successfully 
preached  the  gospel  to  them. 

But  passing  over  very  many  other  interesting  details,  the  most 
important  point  to  be  set  forth  is  Dr.  Mackay's  plan  of  training  his 
converts  to  become  native  preachers.  In  this,  as  in  other  thino-s, 
his  idea  is  to  follow  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  our  Lord.  He 
would  take  his  disciples  with  him  on  his  pedestrian  mission  tours 
in  parties  of  from  five  to  fifteen,  teaching  them  by  the  way,  and 
expounding  to  them  the  Scriptures.  He  taught  his  peripatetic 
college  other  things  besides  the  gospel.  The  little  band  would 
sit  sometimes  under  a  shady  bamboo,  sometimes  on  the  rocks  by 
the  sea  shore,  sometimes  on  the  mountain  side,  and  he  would 
teach  them  botany,  geology,  natural  history,  geography,  or 
anatomy.  He  would  drill  them  also  in  theology — they  studied 
Home's  Introduction,  along  with  Boston's  Fourfold  State,  and 
they  were  made  very  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
missions. 

Besides  Tam-sui,  Dr.  Mackay  has  many  mission  stations.  His 
single  colleague  is  now  the  Rev.  James  Janneson,  who  reached 
Tam-sui  a  few  months  ago.  There  are  twenty-six  native  trained 
teachers  and  preachers,  and  many  chapels  where  he  counts  ere 
long  on  self-supporting  native  congregations.  There  are  over 
three  hundred  Chinese  professing  Christians,  and  sonre  five  thou- 
sand who  have  renounced  idolatry. 

Here,  then,  is  a  solitary  foreign  evangelist,  for  though  he  now 
has  a  colleague,  and  for  short  periods  had  two  others  before  this 
one  (the  health  of  both  of  whom  speedily  failed),  still  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  practically  he  has  been  alone  all  the  time,  so  far 
as  con.cern8  counsel  or  help  from  colleagues.  And  there  by  him- 
self, only  his  Lord  with  him,  he  has  carried  on  a  truly  wonderful 
Avork.  In  the  number  of  this  Review  for  October,  1882,  (Vol. 
XXXIII.,  No.  4)  there  is  a  pretty  full  account  of  it,  written  by 
Agnes  M.  Machar,  and  published  first  in  the  Cailwlio  Preshyte- 
rian.  The  author  well  styles  Dr.  Mackay  "An  Apostolic  Mis- 
sionary." It  should  be  stated  that  besides  his  chapel  at  Tam- 
sui,  he  has  also  there  a  well  equipped  hospital,  the  gift  of  a  lady 
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in  Canada.  He  has  another  one  at  iKelung.  At  Tam-sui  he  also 
has  a  training  college  with  accommodations  for  fifty  students,  and 
there  is  also  a  new  large  girls'  school  in  the  course  of  erection. 
These  particulars  are  obtained  from  an  article  in  The  Grospel  in  All 
Lands  for  April  10,  1884,  by  James  Croil,  of  Montreal,  Canada. 
More  full  and  exact  accounts  of  this  wonderful  work  would  be 
very  acceptable.  Dr.  Mackay  must  of  course  make  great  use  of 
his  native  helpers  in  carrying  it  on.  But  with  only  such  meagre 
accounts  as  are  now  before  us,  there  looms  up  in  magnificent  pro- 
portions one  notable  fact :  that  this  solitary  missionary  (as  Agnes 
M.  Machar  reports  him  to  have  stated  in  one  of  his  addresses  in 
Canada)  had  travelled,  previous  to  his  last  return  to  America,  not 
less  than  45,000  miles,  mostly  barefooted,  over  hills  and  dales, 
preaching  the  gospel ;  had  baptized,  after  long  and  careful  in- 
struction, 323  natives  ;  had  established  a  number  of  little  native 
congregations,  and  had  trained  (Mr.  James  Croil  tells  us)  twenty- 
six  native  teachers  and  preachers. 

These  facts,  it  may  now  be  asserted,  do  set  forth  and  illus- 
trate great  and  important  principles  in  the  science  of  Foreign 
Missions.  Here  are  native  churches  and  native  pastors  and  na- 
tive evangelists  in  diiferent  countries,  all  set  apart  by  one  mis- 
sionary, or  else  preaching  without  any  formal  ordination,  and 
God's  blessing  is  on  them.  Here  is  the  wonderful  work  of  Dr. 
Mackay.     It  speaks  impressively  to  our  Church. 

Are  there  not  sundry  important  points  respecting  which  misap- 
prehensions are  quite  general  in  our  communion: 

First.  What  is  the  true  and  proper  evangelist  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  that  term  ?  All  Presbyterians  will  admit  that  he  is  one 
that  carries  the  Church  and  her  ordinances  to  the  "regions  be- 
yond," and  builds  on  no  ''other  man's  foundation."  He  goes 
outside  of  the  settled  church  state,  and  by  himself  plants  the 
gospel  where  there  are  no  church  courts,  no  ruling  elders,  and 
possibly  not  a  single  missionary  colleague.  He  is  extra  or  beyond 
all  the  ordinary  circumstances  and  beyond  all  the  ordinary  rules. 
None  of  them  can  be  applied  to  him  or  will  suit  his  case.  We 
frequently  call  men  missionaries  and  evangelists  who  labor  with- 
in the  bounds  of  Presbyteries,  where  they  enjoy  the  counsel  and 
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aid  of  their  brethren  and  can  be  easily  brought  under  their 
direction,  rule,  and  control.  But  in  such  cases  the  name  is  not 
applied  in  its  strict  sense,  for  the  only  proper  missionary  labors 
outside  of  the  Church,  whether  in  this  country  or  in  foreign  lands. 
Secondly.  How  do  the  "regions  beyond"  diifer  from  the  set- 
tled cliurch  state  ?  Many  who  have  been  partaking  in  the  recent 
discussions  do  not  seem  to  keep  this  distinction  in  mind.  Wher- 
ever the  Church  is  set  up  and  established  in  its  completeness  the 
Lord  has  ordained  for  it,  as  all  Presbyterians  hold,  a  compact  and 
thoroughly  arranged  system.  He  has  revealed  a  government  for 
his  Church,  both  in  its  main  principles  and  also  its  details — both 
are  not  expressly  written  down,  but  both,  as  we  all  hold,  Sive  jure 
divino.  He  gives  Order  for  the  protection  and  support  of  Doc- 
trine. But  outside  of  the  settled  church  state,  this  system  does 
not  yet  exist,  and  there  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  are  to  be  dif- 
ferently administered.  Even  in  the  settled  church  state,  how- 
ever, the  system  Christ  has  revealed,  as  Dr.  Samuel  Miller  often 
said,  is  not  iron  works.  It  has  the  needful  elasticity.  But  in 
the  "regions  beyond,"  the  ordinances  of  Christ  must  possess  and 
manifest  very  great  elasticity.  There,  emergencies  continually 
arise.  And  the  revealed  system  of  church  government  could  not 
be  such,  could  not  be  jure  divino^  if  it  were  not  fitted  to  operate 
just  as  well,  though  on  different  principles,  in  the  regions  beyond 
as  in  the  settled  church  state.  Here,  mature  preparation  for  the 
ministry  is  demanded  by  the  Church  and  that  for  many  reasons: 
advanced  culture  amongst  the  people  requires  teachers  who  can 
still  further  instruct  them;  and  thoroughly  trained  ministers  are 
needed  to  meet  and  overthrow  thoroughly  trained  adversaries  of 
all  sorts.  But  in  the  regions  beyond,  the  exigencies  of  the  work 
are  greater  and  its  demands  for  training  in  the  workers  much 
lower.  In  the  beginning  men  were  put  forward  immediately  as 
evangelists  although  uninspired,  as  Philip  and  others.  So  in 
every  new  country,  and  among  every  barbarous  or  semi-civilised 
people,  a  less  carefully  trained  ministry  will  always  be  found,  and 
found  to  be  suitable  enough.  True,  these  inadequately  trained 
pioneer  workers  will  sometimes  make  great  mistakes.  Zeal  with 
indiscretion   will  lead  astray  both  the  native  evangelist  and  the 
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evangelist  we  send  abroad.  They  frequently  lead  us  astray  who 
work  here  at  home.  Our  church  courts,  even  the  highest,  make 
niany  and  sad  blunders.  From  the  beginning  the  Church  has  been 
liable  to  these  evils,  but  has  survived  them,  and  will  suffer  them 
to  the  end,  but  survive  them.  The  apostles  ordained  the  best 
men  they  could  get  to  be  presbyters,  without  giving  them  any 
long  training,  because  they  were  planting  the  Church  in  "regions 
beyond."  There  was  no  other  way  for  them  to  do — there  is  no 
other  way  for  us.  ■    ,     x 

Thirdly.  Many  insist  that  it  is  Prelacy  for  the  foreign  mission- 
ary to  ordain  natives  with  the  imposition  of  his  hands  alone. 
But  what  is  Prelacy  ?  It  is  putting  one  minister  over  other  min- 
isters and  over  churches  that  have  not  called  him.  It  is  denying 
the  parity  of  all  presbyters.  But  how  can  there  be  Prelacy  where 
there  are  no  churches  and  no  presbyters,  either  ruling  or  teaching  ? 
Prelacy  is  a  poison  known  only  to  the  settled  church  state.  The 
solitary  missionary  goes  outside  where  there  are  absolutely  none 
for  him  to  claim  jurisdiction  over.  There  cannot  be  anything 
like  Prelacy  there.  As  soon  as  he  organises  a  church  and  or- 
dains ruling  elders,  he  can  thenceforth,  according  to  Presbyterian- 
ism,  do  no  act  of  rule  whatever  within  that  little  church's  bounds. 
And  whenever  he  ordains  a  native  pastor  or  evangelist,  he  or- 
dains him  to  be  his  own  full  equal  in  every  respect.  There  is, 
therefore,  on  Presbyterian  principles,  absolutely  no  room  what- 
ever for  Prelacy  in  the  regions  beyond. 

Fourthly.  A  great  deal  has  been  said,  apart  from  this  charge 
of  Prelacy,  against  the  ordination  of  evangelists  by  a  single  mis- 
sionary. There  is  more  or  less  of  what  deserves,  in  a  sense,  to 
be  called  superstition  amongst  a  good  many  Presbyterians  about 
ordination.  What  is  ordination  ?  It  is  simply  the  official  and 
authoritative  setting  apart  formally  of  a  man,  the  devoting  of 
him,  by  proper  church  authority  in  the  name  of  the  Church  and 
her  Lord,  to  some  church  work  and  office.  Is  it  any  more  or 
greater  than  Baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper?  Is  it  any  more 
or  greater  than  the  organising  formally  a  church  ?  May  not  our 
Church  perform  this  simple  act  in  regions  beyond  through  an 
evangelist  as  well  as  gather  and  organise  a  church  there  by  him  ? 
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Timothy  and  Titus,  both  mere  uninspired  evangelists,  ordained 
men,  each  singly  and  with  no  colleagues  in  the  act.  But  those 
ordinations  were  only  of  elders  and  not  ministers.  Indeed  !  And 
does  our  Church  acknowledge  more  than  two  orders  of  office 
bearers,  viz.,  elders  and  deacons  ?  Do  not  ministers  and  elders 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  order,  and  does  the  Church  ever  or- 
dain a  man  to  the  ministry  except  as  she  makes  him  a  presbyter? 
Is  there  any  more  power  or  any  different  power  employed  in  the 
ordination  of  a  minister  than  in  the  ordination  of  a  ruling  elder? 
Do  not  ruling  elders  take  part  in  the  one  just  as  in  the  other  or- 
dination ?  And  in  the  settled  church  state  is  there  any  ordina- 
tion whatever  that  one  minister  or  one  dozen  ministers  can  legiti- 
mately perform  without  the  presence  of  at  least  one  ruling  elder? 
Alas,  there  is  great  fear  about  Prelacy  in  the  regions  beyond 
where  Prelacy  could  not  enter  amongst  Presbyterians,  but  Pre- 
latic  tendencies  are  rife  here  at  home  in  all  this  unscriptural  and 
unpresbyterian  talk  about  ordination. 

Fifthly.  Much  is  said  about  Presbytery's  "intrusting  power" 
to  the  foreign  evangelist.  Our  venerable  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Missions  says  properly  that  our  Book  is  defective  in  limiting  the 
ordaining  power  of  the  foreign  missionary  to  ruling  elders,  but 
he  finds  no  fault  with  its  idea  that  he  is  to  be  intrusted  by  the 
Presbytery  with  power  to  ordain.  On  the  contrary  he  talks  of 
authority  to  ordain  being  ""delegated  to  him,"  and  quotes  Potestas 
delegata  non  potest  delegari,  and  concludes  that  the  evangelist 
may  not  delegate  his  ordaining  power  to  a  native  evangelist,  nor 
he  to  any  other  "until  the  power  to  do  this  has  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  a  regularly  organised  native  Presbytery,  or  by  the 
order  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  exercise  of  its  essential  and 
inherent  power."  (See  Review  for  January,  1884,  p.  71.)  And 
so  (on  p.  64)  we  read  of  the  Presbytery  "conferring  powers  on  the 
foreign  missionary"  and  saying  to  him,  "We  authorise  and  em- 
power you  in  going  to  Africa  or  China  to  preach  the  gospel,  etc., 
and  we  delegate  to  you  the  power  to  organise  churches,  to  ordain 
ruling  elders  and  deacons,  and  in  extraordinary  eases  to  ordain 
ministers,"  etc.  Now,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  all  this 
claim  of  delegating,  conferring,  and  empowering  to  be  utterly  un- 
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scriptural  and  unpresbyterian.  The  Lord  creates  the  evangelist's 
office  and  gives  to  it  all  its  powers.  The  Presbytery  only  fills 
the  office.  The  Presbytery  is  just  as  truly  the  creature  and  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  as  the  evangelist  is.  The  Presbytery  has  its 
field  and  its  own  legitimate  powers,  so  has  the  General  Assembly, 
and  so,  too,  has  the  evangelist.  He  does  not  get  from  the  Presby- 
tery his  authority  to  go  to  Africa  or  China  and  do  his  Lord's 
work  there.  He  gets  it  from  the  Lord,  from  whom  alone  the 
Presbytery  gets  its  legitimate  power  of  any  kind.  Presbyteries 
have  a  certain  authority  over  missionaries,  so  have  Synods  over 
Presbyteries,  and  they  alone  can  constitute  them,  as  Presbyteries 
alone  can  ordain  missionaries.  But  how  would  it  sound  to  hear 
a  Synod  say  to  the  Presbytery,  "  We  authorise  and  we  empower 
you  to  do  the  Lord's  work  and  we  delegate  to  you  the  right  to  do 
what  the  Lord  requires  of  a  Presbytery"  ? 

The  Lord  requires  the  evangelist  whom  he  has  called  to  go  to 
a  heathen  land,  and  he  empowers  him  to  do  what  is  necessary  in 
order  to  plant  the  Church  there,  and  it  is  thus  the  foreign  evan- 
gelist gets  the  right  to  ordain  other  evangelists  without  leave  or 
license  from  any  Executive  Committee,  or  General  Assembly,  or 
Presbytery.  This  power  is  inherent  in  his  office,  and  all  that 
Presbytery  has  to  do  with  it  is  that  he  is  put  into  the  office  by 
that  body.  But  it  has  no  more  right  to  direct  him  as  to  where  or 
of  what  materials  he  shall  organise  a  church,  or  as  to  when  or 
whom  he  shall  or  shall  not  ordain  as  pastor  or  evangelist,  than 
the  Synod  has  a  right  to  come  into  the  bounds  of  a  Presbytery 
and  direct  its  exercise  of  its  own  legitimate  authority. 

If  the  evangelist  in  "regions  beyond"  be  not  inherently  pos- 
sessed of  the  powers  in  question,  how  is  he  ever  to  acquire  them  ? 
The  Presbytery  has  no  power  over  people  or  persons  outside  of 
its  own  bounds.  The  General  Assembly  has  no  authority  to 
wield  over  churches  in  foreign  lands.  Who  gave  either  of  them 
such  authority  ?  They  are  both  representative  bodies — how  can 
they  rule  believers  in  India  or  elsewhere  abroad  who  have  never 
chosen  them  as  their  representatives?  Our  Assembly  in  Savan- 
nah decided  that  it  may  not  make  or  control  a  Presbytery  in 
China.     How  can  it,  then,  make  or  control,  or  how  empower  any 
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one  to  make  or  control,  an  evangelist  in  China?  And  how  can 
it  forbid  or  prevent  any  one's  making  or  controlling  an  evangelist 
of  whatever  blood  or  race  there  ?  In  fact,  no  Presbytery  and  no 
Assembly  has  any  power  at  all  in  India  or  elsewhere  abroad  ex- 
cept whatever  legitimate  authority  they  may  have  over  their  mis- 
sionaries there. 

What  is  that  legitimate  authority?  It  is  to  inspect  their  life 
and  conduct,  their  doctrine  and  doings,  as  well  as  they  can  at 
such  a  distance,  and  to  exercise  lawful  discipline  upon  them 
whenever  needful  and  in  every  way  that  is  possible.  They  can- 
not direct  the  missionary  in  his  organising  or  his  ordaining  work, 
and  there  never  was  a  more  preposterous  idea  than  that  any 
foreign  evangelist  should  hesitate  to  ordain  an  evangelist  or  a 
pastor  abroad  until  he  can  write  back  to  his  Presbytery,  meeting 
but  twice  a  year,  or  to  the  Assembly,  meeting  but  once,  in  order, 
to  get  the  authorisation  of  either.  If  he  were  to  seek  thus  and 
obtain  permission  from  Presbytery  or  from  Assembly,  what  would 
be  the  real  worth  of  it  when  obtained?  He,  the  solitary  evan- 
gelist, knows  far  more  of  the  merits  of  the  case  than  any  Assem- 
bly could  be  made  to  comprehend.  Think  of  Dr.  Mackay's 
waiting  to  hear  from  his  brethren  in  Canada  before  he  could 
sanction  A-hoa's  preaching,  whether  with  or  without  ordination! 
Think  of  the  admirable  Quala,  or  the  eloquent  Bartimeus,  having 
'to  be  examined  by  a  Presbytery  five  thousand  miles  away !  Oh, 
let  us 

"Flinoj  out  our  banner!     Let  it  float 
Skyward  and  seaward,  high  and  wide !" 

We  are  not  straitened  in  our  divine  system  or  its  divine  Author. 
He  says,  "Go,  and  lo,  I  am  with  you."  Every  true  evangelist 
is  a  free  servant  of  Christ  away  out  yonder  in  the  desert, 
where  church  courts  cannot  go  wnth  their  power  or  their  rules 
except  in  very  limited  ways  ;  but  his  Lord  is  with  his  servant 
there.  Let  us  trust  our  Lord  to  take  especial  charge  of  those 
who  go  to  preach  his  word,  and  organise  churches,  and  ordain 
presbyters  to  rule  and  teach,  and  evangelists  to  carry  the  truth 
to  "regions  still  farther  beyond."  This  business  of  the  foreign 
propagation  of  the  faith  the  Lord  does  especially  direct.     Mis- 
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takes  will  be  made,  but  he  can  and  will  overrule  them  for  good. 
Let  us  not  be  too  timid  or  cautious  or  distrustful  of  Providence, 
or  too  anxious  to  direct  and  control  our  poor  missionary  brethren 
abroad,  so  long  as  the  question  is  about  preaching  the  word,  and 
organising  churches,  and  ordaining  pastors  and  other  evangelists. 
When  it  comes  to  the  spending  of  money,  then  let  them  feel  the 
control  of  the  authorities  at  home.  When  the  question  is  about 
big  things,  colleges,  and  seminaries,  and  printing  presses,  and 
hospitals,  then  let  them  seek  permission  and  power  from  Balti- 
more, armed  and  supported  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
what  is  called  "the  Mission" — the  whole  body  of  the  brethren 
within  reach.  But  so  long  as  it  is  the  direct  spiritual  work  on 
which  the  Lord  sends  out  his  servant,  let  us  leave  the  missionary  ' 
to  his  Lord's  direction.  Why  all  this  discussion  about  the  con- 
trol of  our  poor  solitary,  faithful  brother?  Why  so  much  said 
about  his  being  "empowered"  Hy  his  Presbytery,  and  then  "turned 
over"  to  the  Assembly  (Review,  Jan.,  1884,  p.  64),  and  then  con- 
trolled by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  then  directed  by  "the 
Mission,"  and  then,  according  to  the  latest  invention,  made  de- 
pendent on  "a  regularly  authorised  Evangelical  Commission"? 
Do  we  mean  to  govern  him  to  death  ?  Do  we  wish  to  have  our 
evangelists  tied  hands  and  feet?  Let  our  missionaries  loose  from 
this  over-much  control.  Red  tape,  if  we  use  too  much  of  it,  will 
kill  our  missions.  The  foreign  evangelist  generally  must  not 
lose  tinie  and  opportunity  both,  in  writing  back  to  get  the  sanc- 
tion of  either  Presbytery,  or  Executive  Committee,  or  General 
Assembly,  before  he  ordains  a  native  evangelist ;  and  if  he  should 
seek  their  sanction,  neither  of  them  have  any  sanction  to  give 
him — it  is  out  of  their  bounds  and  beyond  their  control.  He  has 
inherent  power  of  jurisdiction  in  the  "regions  beyond"  just  as 
fully  as  they  can  have  it  in  the  settled  church  state. 

These  things  are  proper  to  be  said,  and  said  out  loudly,  be- 
cause there  is  manifest  tendency  to  exalt  the  home  supremacy 
over  foreign  missionaries.  Why,  in  the  last  Assembly  there  was 
a  report  from  a  much  respected  Committee  which  actually  went 
so  far  as  to  call  foreign  missionaries  "the  employes  of  th«  Execu- 
tive Committee."     This  is  a  kind  of  language  the  old  Boards 
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never  dared  to  use.  Employes  of  the  Executive  Committee  in- 
deed! Well,  why  not,  if  they  have  no  powers  except  such  as  a 
poor  fallible  body  of  ministers  and  elders  "confer  on  them"? 
The  language  in  both  cases  is  very  bad.  There  is  certainly  a 
mild  flavor — nay,  let  us  speak  out  plainly  and  call  it  a  strong  de- 
coction— of  Prelacy  in  that  expression ;  and  we  could  wish  that 
the  excellent  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  instead  of 
merely  saying  (as  reported),  "I  do  not  like  the  expression  employer 
or  employe  as  setting  forth  the  relations  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  missionaries,"  had  objected  to  it  in  very  positive 
terms  as  every  way  reprehensible. 

Sixthly.  There  is  a  new  question  set  afloat  by  the  theory  origin- 
ated at  Baltimore  of  the  "Evangelical  Commission"  to  ordain 
evangelists.  The  esteemed  author  of  this  new  theory  admits 
(see  Review,  January,  1884,  p.  77)  that  "to  deny  the  power  of 
the  evangelist,  or  evangelists,  to  ordain  pastors  over  the  churches 
they  may  gather  would  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  estoppel 
of  the  missionary  work."  But  he  wishes  very  much  to  let  the 
solitary  evangelist  be  confined  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  to 
extraordinary  cases.  Not  regarding  him  as  really  carrying  the 
power  of  jurisdiction  in  his  single  hand  to  the  "regions  beyond" 
(this!  being  his  inherent  and  necessary  right  and  duty  according 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Lord  himself),  our  venerable  and  be- 
loved Secretary  of  Missions  desires  to  "have  it  understood  that 
the  act  of  ordaining  pastors  and  evangelists  abroad  must  be  done 
by  the  body  of  evangelists  on  the  ground."  But  what  is  such  a 
body  ?  Can  it  be  a  Presbytery  ?  No ;  confessedly  not.  What 
then?  Here  comes  in  the  new  theory,  the  last  invention  or  dis- 
cover}^: they  are  an  '"''Eo angelical  Commission.'' 

In  preparing  the  way  for  this  Commission,  the  Secretary  main- 
tains that  our  Assembly  can  really  "go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
settled  church  state  and  commence  a  work  there  unrestricted  by 
any  of  those  constitutional  laws  or  limitations  that  govern  in  the 
home  field,  .  .  .  and  can  organise  churches,  ordain  ministers 
.  .  .  and  perform  any  function  whatever  that  belongs  to  any  one 
of  the  four  courts."  He  also  holds  that  the  Assembly  can  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  aflairs  of  one  of  these  native  churches  just  as 
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a  Presbytery  at  home  in  one  of  its  congregations.  Alas,  for  the 
liberty  of  the  poor  evangelist  and  the  poor  native  churches  when 
the  General"  Assembly,  with  its  unrestricted  powers,  comes  where 
they  are  !  But  how  does  the  Assembly  get  there?  "By  a  regu- 
larly authorised  Evangelical  Commission'  (p.  65),  "any  two, 
four,  or  ten  foreign  evangelists  in  the  same  fiehi"  (p.  72). 

Now,  it  cannot  be  admitted  for  a  moment  that  this  is  the  true 
doctrine  of  our  Assembly's  powers.  It  certainly  is  a  new  doc- 
trine which  the  venerable  Secretary  did  not  know  of  when  he 
joined  in  presenting  to  the  Assembly  at  Savannah  the  report  on 
the  so-called  "Presbytery  of  Hangchow."  Then  he  held  that 
our  Assembly  is  that  of  "the  Preiibyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  represents  in  one  body  all  the  churches  thereof;" 
that  it  could  not  superintend  nor  represent  any  other ;  that  it 
could  not  have  under  its  care  any  churches  in  foreign  countries 
except  as  those  churches  might  send  commissioners  to  represent 
them  in  all  its  deliberations.  This  was  certainly  true  then  and 
it  is  true  now.  The  Assembly's  powers  are  all  set  down  in  our 
Book.  It  has  power  "to  concert  measures  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity and  enlargement  of  the  Church,"  meaning  evidently  in 
our  own  country^  for  the  next  clause  is,  "to  erect  new  Synods." 
It  has  power  "to  institute  and  superintend  the  agencies  necessary 
in  the  general  work  of  evangelisation,"  and  "it  can  commit  the 
various  interests  pertaining  to  the  general  work  of  evangelisation 
to  one  or  more  Commissions" — moaning,  as  everybody  knows, 
our  Executive  Committees.  All  the  expressions  of  our  Book  put 
together  do  not  warrant  the  new  Baltimore  doctrine  that  our  As- 
sembly can  go  to  China,  or  any  other  outside  country,  and  or- 
ganise and  superintend  churches,  and  ordain  elders,  by  what  is 
called  "aw  Evangelical  Commission'  of  ten  preachers.  Our 
Book  does  not  authorise  the  Assembly  to  appoint  Commissions  to 
act  as  quasi  Presbyteries  in  examining  candidates  for  ordination. 
The  Assembly  at  Savannah  acknowledged  that  it  cannot  erect  a 
real  Presbytery  in  China — much  less,  then,  may  it  set  up  a  sham 
one.  If  it  could  send  a  real  and  true  Commission  outside  of  its 
own  bounds  to  perform  acts  of  jurisdiction,  it  would  have  to  be 
composed  not  of  ministers  only,  but  of  ruling  elders  as  well. 
VOL.  XXXV.,  NO.  3 — 14. 
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What  a  world  of  trouble  to  invent  new  theories  of  the  Assembly's 
powers  just  to  get  rid  of  acknowledging  that  he  who  goes  to  the 
"regions  beyond,"  where  he  "builds  on  no  other  man's  founda- 
tion," carries  in  his  single  hand,  by  the  Lord's  own  authority, 
every  power  of  every  kind  that  is  necessary  to  plant  and  to  found 
outside  of  the  settled  church  state !  What  is  inherent  in  the 
evangelist  must  be  taken  from  him  to  be  unlawfully  used  in  fix- 
ing up  a  body  that  the  Scripture  and  our  Church  know  not — a 
body  which,  if  it  is  to  have  ordaining  power,  should  of  course  be 
a  representative  body  made  up  of  elders  of  two  kinds,  who  have 
some  church  or  churches  whose  representatives  they  are,  and 
which  church  or  churches  have  lawfully  elected  them  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  that  body ;  failing  both  of  which  characteristic 
marks,  such  a  commission  or  court  of  the  Church  is  no  true 
representative  assembly,  and  can  have  no  legitimate  authority  in 
our  Church. 

Seventhly.  There  seems  to  be  a  doubt  with  some  whether  to 
call  the  evangelist's  power  of  jurisdiction  several  or  joint  power. 
Must  we  not  all  agree,  if  what  has  been  maintained  about  his 
office  is  true,  that  it  is  the  very  same  sort  of  power /which  in  the 
settled  Church  must  always  be  jointly  exercised  by  a  Presbyterial 
body  of  rulers,  but  that,  inasmuch  as  he  is  sent  to  the  "regions 
beyond,"  it  is  committed  to  him  in  all  its  fulness  as  a  several 
power?  Whenever,  then,  it  comes  to  pass  that  other  evangelists, 
gifted  like  himself  with  such  power,  are  gathered  together  in  one 
place  when  ordination  is  to  be  administered,  it  may  surely  be  left 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  evangelist  upon  whom  the  ordination  de- 
volves to  invite  his  brethren  to  lay  on  hands  along  with  him,  it 
being  understood  of  course  that  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
action  lies  upon  him.  John  B.  Adger. 
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THE  SCRIPTURAL  DOCTRINE  OF  ORDER. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  Prelacy  and  Parity  does 
not  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  diocese  occupied  by  the  sys- 
tem, but  upon  the  equality  or  inequality  of  the  rulers  who  legiti- 
mately administer  the  authority  of  the  Church.     A  diocese  may 
be  co-extensive  with  a  kingdom,  or  limited  to  a  single  city  or  con- . 
gregation.     The  principle  is  one,  whether  it  is  applied  to  a  large*: 
or   a  small  sphere,  and  it  is  possible  to  have  a  congregational- 
episcopacy  as  repugnant  to  the  Presbyterian  theory  as  that  of  a. 
fully  developed  hierarchy.     If  the  control  of  a  Presbytery  were 
wanting,  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  presbyters,    and   deacons 
might  subsist,  in  all  their  relative  preeminence  and  subordina- 
tion, in  any  local  church.     The  germinal  idea  of  a  gradation  of 
orders,  is  independent  of  territorial  bounds  and  numerical  limita- 
tions.    It  conceives  of  a  subordination  of  the  presbyter  to  the 
bishop,  or  of  the  ruling  elder  to  the  minister,  in  respect  to  rank 
or  order;  and  it  is  difficult  to   discover  any   fundamental  differ- 
ence belonging  to  the  titles  we  may  choose  to  apply  to  them. 

It  is  evident  that  this  doctrine  of  an  original  subordination  of 
orders  in  the  Christian  Church  has  been  only  crippled,  and  not 
killed,  by  the  force  of  progressive  investigation.  The  candid 
concessions  of  the  most  eminent  recent  authorities  in  the  Church 
of  England  have  efficiently  contributed  to  weaken  its  vitality  and 
encourage  the  hope  of  its  extirpation  ;  but  the  strange  phenomenon 
is  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  of  many  ministers  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  who  cling  with  extraordinary  tenacity  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  subordination  of  orders,  and  insist  upon  parity  only  in 
the  same  order.  The  parity  of  the  piinistry  is  their  object,  but 
they  repudiate  that  which  the  Episcopal  authorities  have  con- 
ceded— the  scriptural  equality  of  the  ordinary  rulers  of  the 
Church.  There  is  now  no  longer  any  room  for  debate  concern- 
ing the  absolute  identity  of  the  izpEa^vrepoq  and  eKiaKorro^^  the  elder 
and  bishop  of  the  New  Testament.  It  would  be  rash  in  any  . 
"writer  to  maintain  the  contrary.     But,  notwithstanding  this  unity 
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of  opinion  concerning  the  terms,  we  find  many  Presbyterians  dis- 
posed to  insist  that  the  class  of  rulers  to  which  these  terms  in- 
discriminately belong,  consisted,  originally,  of  two  different  or- 
ders, as  distinct  as  the  diocesan  bishop  and  his  presbyters,  and 
just  as  completely  subordinated,  the  one  to  the  other.  Indeed,  a 
dispassionate  observer  cannot  fail  to  discover  in  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  our  churches  many  things  apparently  contradictory  to  our 
traditional  principles.  We  look  in  vain  for  a  church  organised 
like  that  of  Philippi,  or  that  of  EphcvSus,  with  its  btnch  of  presby- 
ter-bishops, among  whom  no  distinction  exists,  except  the  slight 
difference  implied  in  the  intimation  of  1  Tim.  v.  17,  that  some 
do  not  labor  as  fully  as  others  "in  word  and  doctrine."  In  our 
provincial  courts  we  adhere  with  great  fidelity  to  our  principle  of 
parity,  so  far  as  the  control  of  individual  churches  is  maintained 
by  those  courts.  The  several  authority  of  the  minister  is  not  al- 
lowed to  appear  in  their  transactions  and  decisions,  and  we  make 
our  boast  of  this  exclusion  of  the  one-man-power  from  our  gen- 
eral polity.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  actual  organisation  of  local 
churches,  we  discover  a  scene  of  a  totally  different  character.  A 
single  presbyter  is  solemnly  installed  as  pastor  or  bishop  over  the 
flock,  and  the  other  presbyters  are  expected  to  accord  to  him  a 
preeminence  of  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  furnish  a  shadow  of 
.  precedent.  We  are  taught  to  regard  such  a  minister  as  belong- 
ing to  a  higher  order  and  possessing  far  more  exalted  powers. 
His  ordination  is  peculiarly  imposing,  and  his  person  is  supposed 
to  be  invested  with*a  sanctity  unknown  to  his  brethren.  In  his 
presence  the  other  elders  are  not  allowed  to  preach  the  gospel, 
preside  over  the  session,  celebrate  marriage,  or  bury  the  dead. 
They  are  strictly  forbidden  to  administer  the  sacraments,  and 
only  permitted  to  serve  the  tables  at  which  the  ministers  preside. 
The  gulf  between  them  is  greatly  increased  by  the  difference  of 
the  qualifications  prescribed,  by  the  learned  leisure,  the  forensic 
experience,  and  the  non-secular  habits  required  of  the  minister. 
A  distinction  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  so  slight  as  to  re- 
quire no  difference  of  designation,  has  by  insensible  degrees  be- 
come a  disparity  for  which  different  titles  are  a  necessity.  In- 
deed, the  elders  "who  labor  in  word  and  doctrine"  in  our  modern 
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churches,  enjoy  a  primacy  of  prerogative  and  influence  un- 
known to  the  college  of  apostles,  and  one  that  cannot,  without 
violence,  be  imputed  to  any  of  the  local  churches  which  they 
founded.  ■    •    ■  : ..,.  -  :  :j 

So  much  difficulty  has  been  engendered  by  this  general  ten- 
dency to  differentiate  the  orders,  that  some  Presbyterian  writers 
have  even  suggested,  without  proof,  that  the  ruling  elder  has  no 
official  designation  in  the  New  Testament,  being  dimly  repre- 
sented but  once  by  the  obscure  term  "governments."  This  sug- 
gestion appears  to  be  a  desperate  resort  of  the  imagination  to 
escape  from  inconsistency.  Urging  the  principle  of  parity  in 
the  controversy  with  prelatists,  its  authors  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  exclude  the  order  of  ruling  elders  from  view,  that  the 
parity  of  Presbyterian  ministers  with  one  another  may  be  suc- 
cessfully vindicated.  Under  the  influence  of  this  tendency  to 
maintain  a  subordination  of  orders,  not  only  had  a  vast  hierarchy 
and  a  culminating  papacy  emerged  in  the  Christian  Church  pre- 
vious to  the  Reformation,  but  the  order  of  ruling  elders  had  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  when  revived  by  some  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  was  regarded  by  most  Protestants  as  a  useless  and  un- 
warranted innovation.  The  Lutheran  and  English  Churches  al- 
together ignored  it,  and  continue  to  this  day  without  recognition 
of  any  such  institution. 

If  the  suggestion  were  true  that  the  ruling  elder  is  not  con- 
templated in  the  apostolic  terms,  Trijeafibrepog  and  k-n-iaKOTrog,  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Presbyterian  system  would  be  sadly 
marred.  The  word  "governments  "  would  be  left  alone  to  sus- 
tain our  argument  for  such  an  institution.  But  this  is  so  vague 
a  term,  borrowed  from  nautical  phraseology  and  of  uncertain  ap- 
plication to  the  organisation  of  churches,  that  little  emphasis  can 
be  placed  upon  it.  It  would  leave  the  very  existence  of  such  a 
class  doubtful,  not  to  say  incredible.  For  it  would  then  be  un- 
accountable that  St.  Paul  addressed  his  epistle  to  the  bishops  and 
deacons  at  Philippi,  and  omitted  all  reference  to  these  subordinate 
elders  governing  the  church.  It  would  be  impossible  to  under- 
stand his  instructions  to  Timothy,  in  which  the  qualiflcations  of 
the  deacon    are  described  as  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
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presbyter-bishop,  whilst  no  instructions  are  given  concerning  the 
ruhng  elders,  unless  they  are  embraced  in  the  order  of  presbyters. 

So  overwhelming  are  the  objections  to  this  exclusion  of  the 
class  of  ruling  elders  from  official  recognition,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled either  to  deny  its  existence  or  to  give  it  its  just  importance 
in  the  organism  of  the  Church.  The  existence  of  such  an  in- 
stitution is  a  question  with  other  denominations,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  entertained  by  Presbyterians.  The  very  liberties  of  our 
Church  are  involved  in  it.  A  government  by  the  clergy  exclu- 
sively, whether  in  one  or  three  orders,  would  be  a  restoration  of 
priestly  domination,  from  which  Christ  hath  made  us  free.  A 
resort  to  lay  representation  in  our  courts  would  be  an  invasion  of 
the  order  established  by  the  apostles,  who  obviously  provided  that 
the  Church  should  be  governed  by  a  special  class  of  rulers  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  The  presbyters  were  ordained  in  every 
church  to  have  the  rule  over  the  flock,  and  they  were  either  all 
teaching  elders,  or  only  teaching  elders  in  part.  Representatives 
of  the  people,  other  than  these  ordained  rulers,  have  no  divine 
authority  whatever.  The  appointment  of  such  delegations  to 
Episcopal  and  Baptist  Conventions  and  to  Methodist  Conferences 
rests  upon  human  expediency  alone. 

The  existence  of  a  divinely  warranted  spiritual  body  in  the 
Church,  whose  function  it  is  to  rule  it  in  some  sense,  is  clearly 
be;yond  dispute  in  our  Presbyterian  system.  The  only  question 
that  can  be  raised  relates  to  the  number  of  orders  of  which  it 
consists.  Did  the  presbyter-bishops  of  Philippi  and  Ephesus  em- 
brace two  orders  or  only  one  ?  There  is  no  possibility  of  discus- 
sion without  agreement  in  the  use  of  terms.  It  must  first  be  deter- 
mined what  an  order  is,  before  our  question  can  be  answered. 
In  the  sense  of  the  ecclesiastical  phraseology  of  England,  derived 
from  Rome,  orders  are  a  sacerdotal  character  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  subject  by  the  imposition  of  apostolic  hands.  But  Pres- 
byterians cannot  use  the  term  in  any  such  sense.  The  utmost 
extent  to  which  they  can  go  is  to  attribute  to  the  word  a  distinc- 
tion due  to  ordination^  by  which  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  au- 
thority is  conferred.  In  this  sense  a  superiority  of  order  implies 
higher  and  more  extensive  powers.     But  ordination  in  the  New 
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Testament  was  either  to  office  or  to  some  special  work.  An  ordi- 
nation to  office  conferred  order,  or  rank  and  power,  whilst  an  or- 
dination to  a  particular  duty  imposed  obligation.  No  new  order 
was  acquired  by  Barnabas  and  Saul  at  Antioch.  They  were 
separated  from,  but  not  elevated  above,  their  brethren,  for  the 
^'■work''  to  which  they  were  called.  On  the  other  hand,  the  el- 
ders ordained  in  all  the  churches  were  appointed  to  official  posi- 
tion, and  not  only  charged  with  work,  but  clothed  with  authority. 
They  acquired  a  certain  rank  with  especial  powers  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  discipline  of  the  churches.  The  nature  of  these 
powers  we  are  not  disposed  to  consider  at  present,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  order  to  which  the  individuals  were  raised  was  not 
a  mere  mission,  but  an  elevation  to  a  new  sphere  of  usefulness 
and  dignity.  /;        ■      •   '^;  '>,-.'.-,    :  ♦- 

The  discussion  must  be  conducted  with  this  understanding  of 
the  term,  and  no  modern  phraseology  should  be  allowed  to  throw 
our  minds  into  confusion.  The  word  order  is  such  a  phrase,  and 
has  no  place  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  sense  usually  attached 
to  it  now.  The  only  scriptural  trace  of  it  is  in  the  word  ordain, 
and  "taking  orders"  in  English  usage  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
receiving  ordination.  When,  therefore,  we  inquire  whether  the 
presbyter-bishops  of  the  New  Testament  were  invested  with  one 
order  or  two,  the  answer  must  depend  upon  our  understanding  of 
the  ordination  they  received.  Setting  aside  all  preconceptions 
impressed  upon  us  by  existing  ecclesiastical  systems,  and  relying 
upon  the  light  furnished  by  the  New  Testament,  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  reach  a  definite  conception  of  the  original  constitution  of 
the  primitive  churches.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  this  light,  as 
Presbyterians  have  always  insisted  should  be  done,  we  cannot  but 
observe  that  two  classes  of  agents  were  employed  for  the  propaga- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  gospel  in  apostolic  times.  One  class 
exercised  their  functions  transiently  and  temporarily;  the  other 
was  resident  and  permanent.  The  apostles  and  evangelists  con- 
stituted the  former  class ;  the  presbyter-bishops  formed  the  latter. 
With  the  ordination  of  these  elders  our  present  inquiry  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  the  main  question  whether  they  were  one  order  or 
two ;  or,  in  more  scriptural  language,  whether  they  were  ordained 
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to  two  offices,  the  one  above  the  other.  As  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, ordination  accomplished  two  things.  It  elevated  to  power, 
and  it  appointed  to  work.  The  work  assigned  to  individuals  may 
have  been  diverse.  The  language  of  their  ordination  may  have 
distinguished  the  duties  of  each.  But  the  authority  conferred  by 
it  was  that  of  a  class,  to  be  jointly,  not  severally,  exercised.  The 
plural  number  and  common  title  show  clearly  that  the  essential 
character  belonged  to  them  all.  Individually,  they  may  not  have 
performed  the  same  duties,  and  in  their  separation  to  office  it  is 
possible  that  different  functions  were  designated.  But  in  a  col- 
lective capacity  they  were  all  invested  with  one  order  and  author-, 
ity.  The  diversity  of  their  duties  is  not  emphasised  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  indication  of  it  is  so  faint  that,  were  we  limited  to 
this  source  of  information,  our  conclusion  would  be  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  inference.  The  one  order  is  marked  off'  from 
others  by  many  repeated  applications  of  the  same  titles.  The 
same  body  of  officers  is  often  called  elders  or  bishops,  and  never 
are  the  two  names  applied  to  difl'erent  classes  in  the  same  passage. 
The  notion  of  two  distinct  orders,  whenever  advanced,  has  a  lu- 
dicrous eff'ect  upon  the  logic  of  its  advocates.  It  compels  them 
to  resort  to  a  laborious  circumlocution  in  order  to  express  it. 
They  find  St.  Paul  addressing  the  bishops  and  deacons  in  the 
church  atPhilippi,  and  are  obliged  to  interpolate  in  that  address 
the  7'uling  elders  as  an  intermediate  order,  that  their  threefold 
cord  may  be  preserved.  They  imagine  the  apostle  to  say  "to  the 
saints  which  are  at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops,  the  elders,  and  the 
deacons."  They  find  him  exhorting  the  elders  of  the  church  of 
Ephesus  at  Miletus  as  the  bishops  [tKiuKOTrovg)  of  the  flock,  and 
are  obliged  to  imagine  that  the  church  was  vacant  and  tempora- 
rily in  charge  of  its  elders  who  were  acting  as  its  pastors  from 
necessity.  He  is  therefore  understood  to  mean  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  made  them  temporary  bishops,  to  serve  until  a  true 
pastor  could  be  procured.  The  same  apostle  declares  that  he  left 
Titus  in  Crete  "to  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and 
ordain  elders  in  every  city."  The  advocates  of  two  orders  are 
forced  to  construe  this  as  an  instruction  to  Titus  to  ordain  and 
instal  a  pastor  or  pastors  over  each  church,  and  also  a  bench  of 
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elders  as  his  assistants;  but,  unfortunately,  to  Titus  as  to  Tim- 
otliv,  the  instructions  point  out  the  character  and  qualifications 
necessary  for  pastors  and  ehiers  a^  identical,  and  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  force  into  the  passage  from  without  the  extraneous  dis-  . 
tinction  of  fertfcAm^  and  rw/2«(/ elders.  — ;  v      :  ■;    . -^rr 

The  contrariety  of  this  theory  and  of  our  practice  to  a  large 
extent,  becomes  apparent  on  the  slightest  inspection.  An  apos- 
tolical Epistle,  intended  for  the  First  church  in  New  Orleans,  or 
the  Second  church  in  Richm<md,  could  not  now  be  addressed  with 
any  propriety  "to  the  bishops  and  deacons."  An  evangelist 
sent  to  our  vacant  churches,  with  instruction  "to  set  in  order  the 
things  which  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders"  in  every  commu- 
nity, would  not  complete  his  work  by  fulfilling  the  latter  part  of 
his  commission.  A  great  want  would  remain  so  long  as  the 
vacancy  or  absence  of  a  pastor  continued.  It  is  plain  that  this 
contrariety,  or  want  of  correspondence  with  the  primitive  organ- 
ism, has  grown  up  in  the  modern  Church,  or  remained  in  it  as 
an  inheritance  from  Rome,  in  consequence  of  exaggerated  con- 
ceptions of  the  clerical  office.  Distinctions  that  were  not  even 
named  in  the  Scriptures,  soon  sprang  up,  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  in  the  one  order  of  presbyters,  and  became  the  fertile 
germ  of  hierarchical  usurpation.  Even  yet,  four  centuries  after 
the  daAvn  of  the  Reformation,  we  find  a  lingering  trace  of  the 
same  unwarranted  distinctions  in  the  purest  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tems. The  pastoral  office  is  unduly  magnified  at  the  expense  of 
the  presbyters.  It  is  almost  universally  conferred  upon  a  single 
individual,  and  he  is  popularly  and  officially  recognised  as  the 
depositary  of  the  most  important  spiritual  interests  of  the  flock. 
The  church  is  his  church,  and  the  elders  are  his  elders,  and  they 
and  the  deacons  and  private  members  are  so  many  satellites  re- 
volving around  him  as  a  central  sun.  The  gulf  between  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  so  vast  -that  language  cannot  bridge  it, 
and  a  phraseology  is  created  which  the  New  Testament  knows 
nothing  of. 

Not  only  does  this  hiatus  exist  in  the  relations  of  the  one  pas- 
tor to  his  subordinates  and  the  congregation,  but  in  the  local 
Presbytery,  or  Session,  where  the  equality  of  rule  is  nominally 
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accorded  by  our  Constitution  to  all  the  presbyters,  including  the 
pastor,  the  distinction  is  rigidly  preserved  in  the  provision  which 
makes  the  pastor  the  permanent  president  of  the  body,  and  re- 
quires some  other  minister  to  be  called  in,  if  convenient,  as  liis 
substitute  whenever  he  is  absent.  The  expediency  of  this  regu- 
lation is  a  question  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  It  is  referred 
to  as  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  our  alleg;ition,  that  our  mod- 
ern system  differs  widely  from  the  scriptural  model.  For  surely 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  restriction  of  the  kind  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  Pauline  Epistles.  But  even  sup- 
posing the  permanent  moderatorship  of  a  pastor  over  the  Session 
to  be  susceptible  of  vindication,  there  is  no  similar  reason  for  the 
further  provision  excluding  all  his  co-presbyters  in  his  absence. 
We  can  conceive  of  an  argument  for  the  presidency  of  one  who 
"labors  in  word  and  doctrine,"  in  preference  to  those  who  do  not, 
on  the  plausible  ground  that  he  is  a  pastor  to  the  whole  flock  in 
a  preeminent  sense,  and  the  other  elders  may  be  numbered  among 
the  sheep  under  his  care.  A  special  provision  of  this  kind  may 
be  urged  as  a  matter  of  expediency  that  the  subordination  of  all 
the  members  of  the  church  to  the  pastor  as  such  may  be  pre- 
served. We  do  not  concfede  it,  but  for  the  present  pass  it  by. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  ask  on  what  principle  it  is  re- 
quired that,  in  the  pastor's  absence,  the  pastor  of  some  other 
church,  or  even  one  who  is  not  in  the  pastoral  office,  shall  be  in- 
vited to  preside,  in  order  that  the  presidency  of  a  ruling  elder 
may  be  avoided  as  a  calamity  ?  We  can  conceive  of  no  reason 
whatever  but  an  assumption  that  the  ministers  and  ruling  elders 
are  two  distinct  orders,  whose  relative  rank  must  be  preserved 
with  undying  vigilance.  This  subordination  is  no  longer  ex- 
pressed in  our  standards,  but  it  evidently  underlies  a  number  of 
specific  regulations  as  an  unwritten  article  of  the  Constitution. 
We  have,  in  fact,  announced  the  general  principle  that  all  the 
members  of  all  our  courts  are  of  "equal  authority;"  and  it  is  a 
fundamental  rule  in  our  polity  that,  in  voting  or  balloting  in 
such  assemblies,  the  will  of  the  ruling  elder  shall  avail  as  much 
as  that  of  the  minister.  But  not  only  in  the  Session  is  this 
equality  confined  to  the  act  of  voting.     An  exclusive  discrimina- 
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tion  pervades  all  our  courts,  and  all  their  proceedings  are  so 
shaped  as  to  impress  upon  the  ruling  elders  a  sense  of  inferiority 
which  is  the  fruitful  source  of  the  inefficiency  with  which  they 
are  so  often  charged.  The  alleged  ineligibility  of  a  ruling  elder 
to  the  moderatorship  in  a  Presbytery,  or  Synod,  cannot  be  de- 
fended without  assuming  two  orders  of  presbyters  in  the  body, 
the  one  above  the  other.  The  analogy  drawn  from  the  pastor's 
permanent  presidency  of  the  Session  is  of  no  avail,  because  the 
ministers  in  a  Presbytery  are  not  in  any  pastoral  relation  to  the 
ruling  elders.  If  they  are  not  a  superior  order,  they  cannot 
claim  superior  privileges.  The  fact  that  the  moderatorship  is 
elective^  would  otherwise  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a  choice  from 
the  whole  body.  It  would  be  a  mockery  to  authorise  a  free 
choice  from  a  company  of  equals  and  then  confine  it  to  a  limited 
number  of  them.  The  restriction  is  vindicated  on  the  ground  of 
superior  rank,  notwithstanding  the  admitted  fact  that  all  the 
members  are  of  equal  authority.  A  wide  distinction  is  thus 
made  between  the  authority  and  the  privileges  of  the  presbyters. 
The  former  is  represented  as  limited  to  their  votes.  Even  in  the 
Session,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  the  voices  of  the  majority,  con- 
sisting of  ruling  elders,  are  paramourit  over  that  of  the  pastor. 
The  acts  and  decisions  of  a  court  are  determined  by  the  will  of 
a  majority,  irrespective  of  order,  and  in  practice  we  recognise  the 
supremacy  of  this  will  in  the  most  momentous  concerns.  But, 
in  remarkable  contrast,  the  co-equal  presbyters,  who  are  clothed 
with  the  highest  powers,  are  inhibited  by  an  incidental  provision 
from  the  inferior  privilege  of  choosing  their  moderator  freely. 
The  most  unfit  of  the  ministerial  rank  are  eligible;  whilst  the 
most  competent  of  the  ruling  elders  are  excluded.  This  indirect 
exclusion  of  the  latter  class  harshly  clashes  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  equality.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  two.  We 
do  not  maintain  that  any  class  of  presbyters  enjoys  a  right  to 
election,  but  the  line  is  drawn  upon  a  false  and  pernicious  prin- 
ciple, and  without  reference  to  qualification.  The  right  to  choose 
implies  the  right  to  exercise  judgment  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
selection.  But  such  judgment  is  not  allowed  a  free  exercise,  in 
consequence   of  certain  special  requirements.     If  there  is   dis- 
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crepancy  in  our  Constitution  on  this  subject,  it  lies  between  these 
special  provisions  and  the  fundamental  equality  of  the  presbyters. 
The  removal  of  such  incongruities  can  only  be  effected  bv  a 
modification  in  minor  points,  which  should  conform  to  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  our  system  of  government. 

But  conformity  to  scriptural  precedents  is  of  immeasurably 
greater  importance  than  the  harmony  of  a  human  code.  We 
turn  with  confidence  to  this  more  sacred  authority  and  find  in  it 
an  overwhelming  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  order  of  presbyter- 
bishops.  If  all  our  prepossessions  are  laid  aside,  all  ecclesiastical 
traditions  forgotten,  and  a  fresh  examination  of  the  Acts  and 
Pauline  Epistles  undertaken,  but  one  impression  can  possibly  be 
made  upon  a  candid  inquirer,  and  that  is,  that  the  local  churches 
were  placed  under  the  management,  not  of  a  pastor  and  a  subor- 
dinate Session,  but  of  a  body  of  /)r.dained  men,  styled  indiffer- 
ently presbyters  or  bishops.  The  words  are  not  synonymous, 
but  are  applied  to  the  same  persons.  The  former  is  used  to  indi- 
cate the  rank,  and  the  latter  the  chief  duty  of  the  office.  It  is 
beyond  question  that  this  duty  relates  to  the  flock  intrusted  to 
their  supervision.  The  oversight  is  not  directed  to  another  class 
of  presbyters,  as  Prelacy "  presumes,  but  to  the  church  itself. 
"Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  in  the  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops"  (Acts  xx.  28).  This 
language  was  addressed  to  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus  by  an  in- 
spired apostle,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  divine  Spirit  had 
called  a  certain  number  of  men  in  that  church  to  exercise 
spiritual  oversight  over  its  members.  This  was  the  function  of 
all  the  presbyters,  in  their  character  of  bishops,  "to  feed  the 
Church  of  God."  In  other  words,  they  were  all  pastors,  as  the 
word  translated  "feed"  evidently  imports.  But  it  signifies  far 
more  than  the  simple  act  of  furnishing  spiritual  nourishment. 
Our  language  is  inadequate  to  convey  the  full  meaning  of  the 
original.  noi/iaheLv  expresses  the  whole  duty  of  a  shepherd — 
oversight,  care,  sustenance,  guidance,  and  control.  The  one  pas- 
tor of  a  modern  church  is  well  understood  to  be  charged  with 
these  duties,  and  our  present  system  differs  from  the  primitive 
one  established  by  the  Holy  Ghost  chiefly  in  this  concentration  of 
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the  pastoral  office  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  the  consequent 
reduction  of  the  other  presbyters  to  a  position  and  attitude  of. 
comparative  insignificance.  There  is  no  possible  escape  from  the 
conviction  we  have  that  the  modern  constitution  of  a  local  church 
does  not  resemble  those  of  apostolic  times  in  many  important 
features.  In  the  latter,  the  pastorate  resided  in  a  body  of  officers 
always  represented  as  equal.  The  supremacy,  or  even  the  presi- 
dency, of  one  man  is  nowhere  intimated.  Such  a  relative  posi- 
tion is  indeed  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  There  was 
no  primacy  in  the  college  of  apostles.  The  sons  of  Zebedee  were 
rebuked  by  the  Lord  for  entertaining  the  thought.  The  polity 
of  the  primitive  Church  was  marked  by  no  more  prominent  fea- 
ture than  the  equality  of  those  into  whose  hands  the  management 
of  its  affairs  was  committed.  And  this  constitution  is  in  its 
essence  a  divine  ordinance.  The  details  of  organisation  are  not 
revealed  to  us,  and  there  is  ample  room  left  for  the  use  of  expe- 
diency and  the  exercise  of  practical  wisdom.  But  this  one  thing 
is  revealed  in  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood,  that  the 
presbyter-bishops  were  constituted  an  order  of  equal  spiritual 
officers  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  divine  warrant  of  Pres- 
bytery, as  opposed  to  Prelacy  and  Congregationalism.  Indepen- 
dency is  rejected  on  other  grounds,  less  explicit,  though  equally 
satisfactory. 

Whatever  liberty  and  diversity  in  minor  matters  may  be  al- 
lowed in  the  organism  of  local  churches,  this  fundamental 
establishment  of  a  permanent  order  to  exercise  authority  over 
them,  cannot  be  legitimately  dispensed  with  or  radically  changed. 
Those  churches  are  obviously  defective  in  which  this  order  is  not 
to  be  found.  Those  in  which  it  has  assumed  a  form  from  which 
the  primitive  equality  has  disappeared,  should  aim  at  a  restora- 
tion of  the  institution.  The  perversion  has  been  a  growth  in  in- 
sensible degrees.  The  restoration  can  only  be  effected  in  a  grad- 
ual manner.  Progressive  reformation  is  far  better  than  sudden 
revolution.  The  equality  upon  which  we  insist  is  not  an  equality 
of  person  or  function  in  individuals,  but  that  of  rank  or  au- 
thority in  the  Church  of  God.  This  authority  is  to  be  exercised 
jointly  by  the  presbyter-bishops,   or  severally  by  their  commis- 
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sion.     We  may  conceive  of  a  distribution  of  duties  amontr  the 
persons  composing  the  one  body,  according  to  their  gifts.    Public 
offices  may  have  been   assigned  to  some  and  private  offices  to 
others  in   the  very  act  of  ordination.     The  conduct  of  public 
worship,  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  their  collective  capacity, 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,   may  have  been  com- 
mitted to  a  portion  of  the  body,  whilst  others  were  charged  with 
the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  the  more  private  instruction  of  the 
members.      But  all  these   arrangements  were    effected    by   the 
united  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  senate  of  the  church,  which 
was  the  fountain  of  power.     That  a  single  pastor  did  not  preside 
over  the  congregation   in  the  preeminent  sense  adopted  in  our 
day,  is  obvious  from  the  negative  and  positive  facts  that  abound 
in  the  New  Testament.     No   reference  is  made  in  any  of  the 
Epistles  to  such  a  personage.     The  "angels  "  of  the  churches  in 
the   Apocalypse  were  functionaries  of  whom  we  know  so  little, 
that  any  inference    would  be  unwarranted.     The  term  itself  sug- 
gests a  transient  character  rather  than  a  permanent  pastor.     But 
no  importance  can  be  attached  to  it  in  this  connexion.     Since  we 
find  in  St.  Paul's  address  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,   Avho  are  re- 
cognised as  the  joint  pastors  of  that  church,  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  any  one  of  preeminent  authority  amongst  or  over  them, 
it  seems  absurd  to  presume  that  such  was  the   case.     The*  very 
opposite  is  implied.     If  a  pastor,  in  the  modern  sense,  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  been  referred  to.     If  there  had  been  a 
vacancy  in  the  modern  sense,  that  fact  would,  with  equal  proba- 
bility, have  appeared  in  the  narrative. 

But  the  positive  Considerations  are  equally  satisfactory.  They 
amount  almost  to  demonstration.  The  character  and  qualifica- 
tions of  a  presbyter-bishop,  as  prescribed  by  the  apostle  to  Timo- 
thy and  Titus,  instead  of  indicating  two  orders  belonging  to  two 
different  spheres,  point  out  one  order  and  one  sphere,  in  unmis- 
takable terms.  It  is  incredible  that  so  complete  a  description^^s  ^ 
that  in  1  Tim.  iii.  was  applied  to  two  orders  without  discrimina- 
tion. But  it  is  evident  that  the  order  portrayed  was  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  modern  elder,  or  the  modern  pastor.  The 
presbyter-bishop  must  be  "apt  to  teach,"  which  is  not  a  requisite 
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now  in  the  selection  of  elders;  and  hemust  not  be  "a  novice,"  but 
one  who  has  lived  long  enough  in  the  church  and  the  community 
to  have  acquired  mucii  experience  and  established  a  high  charac- 
ter. The  young  divine,  fresh  from  the  schools,  unmarried,  and 
unfamiliar  with  the  scene  of  his  labors,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
represent  the  character  there  delineated.  The  actual  order  lay 
somewhere  between  these  extremes.  The  presbyter  bishop  was 
not  a  youthful  importation  from  abroad,  nor  a  silent  assistant  of 
the  pastor.  When  his  order  was  ordained,  the  church  was  com- 
pletely organised.  There  was  no  vacancy.  "  The  things  that 
were  wanting"  were  "set  in  order."  .      ..^  :«>.v    :^  ,      7/^^v^ 

It  is  true  that  some  of  these  elders  kbored  more  than  others 
"in  word  and  doctrine."  Whether  this  is  to  be  attributed  to 
regular  appointment,  to  a  difference  of  gifts,  or  to  a  difference  of 
zeal,  does  not  appear.  "Double  honor"  was  the  reward  offered 
to  this  class  of  elders  with  especial  emphasis.  It  is  possible 
that  this  emphasis  refers  to  their  greater  earnestness  in  the  pub- 
lic ministry  of  the  word.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  there  was 
an  official  distinction  of  classes  by  which  a  higher  dignity  be- 
longed to  one  kind  of  work  than  to  others.  However  this  may 
be,  the  distinction  pertained  to  the  tvork^  and  not  to  the  ordenp 
They  were  all  presbyter-bishops,  they  were  all  clothed  with  the 
same  authority,  the  whole  work  was  theirs,  because  it  was  per- 
formed under  their  joint  superintendence.  It  was  the  distin- 
guishing principle  of  Presbyterianism  in  that  day,  as  it  is  recog- 
nised in  our  Church  now,  that  all  authority  flows  downward  from 
its  elevated  source  in  the  united  body  of  presbyters.  The  Pres- 
bytery, whether  local  or  provincial,  is  the  fountain  of  power,  and 
all  actual  administration  of  it  must  be  authorised  by  this  body. 
The  Presbytery  is  supreme.  Individuals  are  its  agents,  commis- 
sioned to  execute  its  will.  This  will  is  the  will  of  the  majority, 
and  the  majority  is  ascertained  by  simple  enumeration.  There  is 
no  voting  by  classes  or  orders.  One  vote  equals  another,  irrespec- 
tive of  its  source.  The  equal  authority  is  so  thoroughly  recog- 
nised that  the  ruling  elders  always  control  the  action  of  a  Ses- 
sion, and,  in  a  Presbytery  or  a  Synod,  by  combining  with  a 
minority  of  the  ministers,  they  may  often  defeat  the  clerical  will. 
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Our  Book  of  Church  Order  very  properly  declares  that  the 
ministry  of  the  word  "is  first  in  dignity."  It  is  compared  with 
other  forms  of  ministry  in  the  Church,  and  considered  as  a  work 
confided  to  some,  and  not  to  others  in  the  eldership,  it  is  entitled 
to  especial  honor.  But  this  does  not  imply  a  comparison  of  any 
form  of  ministry  with  the  ruling  poAver  from  which  it  emanates. 
Tiiis  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  a  stream  is  higher  than 
its  head.  All  ministry  is  service,  and  the  minister  of  the  word 
is  a  servant  of  the  Church.  The  body  of  presbyter-bishops  is  the 
authority  by  which  all  service  is  due.  It  is  this  body  that  or- 
dains to  every  form  of  ministry,  and  the  servant  cannot  be  above 
his  lord.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  by  a  fundamental  principle 
of  our  Church,  founded  upon  Scripture,  the  collective  body  of 
elders  constitutes  the  supreme  governing  court  to  which  all  indi- 
vidual officers  are  subordinate.  'J'he  several  ministries  in  which 
they  are  employed  are  its  agencies,  and  its  members,  when  in  ses- 
sion, are  invested  with  powers  which  they  do  not  j)ossess  at  other 
times.  On  general  principles,  we  may  say  that  the  members,  when 
thus  organised,  are  no  longer  distinguishable  into  classes,  but  are 
simply  a  company  of  presbyter-bishops.  The  work  of  a  court  is 
not  to  preach  or  administer  ordinances.  These  duties  are  performed 
at  its  bidding;  but  the  appropriate  business  of  the  court  is  that 
which  it  accomplishes  during  its  deliberations.  Consultation  and 
decision  are  the  occupation  of  the  members,  and  their  recognised 
equality  implies  the  suppression  of  all  class  distinctions.  No  pre- 
cedence is  allowable  of  one  over  another.  All  the  privileges  of 
the  floor  and  all  parliamentary  rights  are  equally  enjoyed.  On 
th^  general  principle  thus  recognised,  we  should  say  that  no  dis- 
tinction exists  among  them. 

A  body,  so  organised  has  certain  rights  which  it  may  properly 
exercise  unless  forbidden  by  express  provision.  It  has  a  right  to 
select  its  own  agents  for  conducting  its  proceedings.  Our  Con- 
stitution limits  this  right  in  the  lowest  court,  but  recognises  it  in 
all  the  higher  courts.  The  moderator  of  the  Session  is  required 
to  be  a  minister.  That-oflficer  is  declared  to  be  elective  in  Pres- 
byteries, Synods,  and  Assemblies.  But  the  general  principle  is 
a  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  body  to  elect  without  restriction. 
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In  the  absence  of  any  such  declaration  the  right  would  still  flow 
from  the  freedom  of  its  constitution.  On  this  principle  the  eligi- 
bility of  any  of  the  equal  members  to  the  office  of  moderator  would 
be  indisputable  ;  not  on  the  ground  that  a  member  has  a  right  to 
be  chosen,  but  because  the  body  has  a  right  to  choose  according 
to  its  judgment. 

The  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  Constitution  in  this  matter 
approximate  very  closely  to  the  scriptural  model.  But  in  many 
special  provisions  we  depart  from  it.  The  Session  is  prohibited 
to  choose  its  own  presiding  officer,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  pas- 
tor; and  the  other  courts  are  limited  in  their  choice  to  the  cleri- 
cal class,  not  in  express  terms,  but  by  implication — an  implica- 
tion from  a  subsequent  provision  altogether  incidental,  and  in-  _ 
volving  no  principle  whatever.  All  the  ministerial  duties  re- 
quired of  a  moderator  could  with  equal  propriety  be  discharged 
by  another  member  at  his  request.  The  force  of  the  implication 
is  evidently  due,  not  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  but  to  the  cur- 
rent of  precedent  and  the  theory  of  two  orders.  But  it  has  been 
abundantly  shown  that  the  order  is  one,  not  only  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  according  to  our  own  Constitution.  The  restriction  is 
therefore  inconsistent  with  both,  and  sadly  mars  the  symmetry 
and  simplicity  of  our  system  of  government.  The  unity  of  the 
order  is  beyond  dispute,  as  appears  from  Ephes.  iv.  11,  where 
"pastors  and  teachers"  are  enumerated  together  as  one  of  the  gifts 
of  Christ  to  his  Church.  For  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  has  well  shown 
that  the  two  words,  irociieva^  and  ^u^aaKdlovr,  convey  a  complex  con- 
ception, forming  one  of  the  units  in  the  enumeration,  each  of  the 
units  being  introduced  by  the  emphatic  article  rovq  6e,  which  is 
not  repeated  before  (hSaoKalovg.  By  a  grammatical  and  logical 
necessity,  therefore,  the  two  words  express  one  order.  But  if 
this  reasoning  were  fallacious,  it  would  follow  with  certainty,  from 
the  gradation  of  terms  employed  by  the  apostle,  that  the  pastors 
or  shepherds  are  represented  as  of  a  higher  order  than  the  teach- 
ers. The  presbyter-bishops  were  the  shepherds  of  the  Ephesian 
church,  and  the  teachers  here  spoken  of  were  evidently  equal  or 
inferior  to  them.  Our  position  as  a  Church  governed  by  equal 
presbyter-bishops,  is  therefore  based  upon  the  clearest  scriptural 
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proofs.     What  we  need  is  not  radical  change,  but  a  removal  of 
inconsistent  features  from  the  system. 

The  form  of  an  ecclesiastical  organisation  is  a  matter  of  far 
less  importance  than  the  spirit  associated  with  it.  The  question 
of  one  or  two  orders  of  presbyter-bishops  would  be  comparatively 
insignificant  but  for  the  tendency  it  engenders  to  preserve  in  the 
Church  the  spirit  of  caste.  Our  ministers  as  a  body  are  less  dis- 
posed than  most  of  their  profession  to  cherish  an  unbecoming  hau- 
teur towards  their  brethren.  But,  in  theory  and  practice,  we  are 
not  entirely  free  from  an  undue  assumption  of  superiority  over  the 
ruling  eldership.  In  theory,  they  are  not  laymen,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  regarded  as  belonging  to  an  order  far  inferior  to  the 
clergy.  A  deep  gulf  is  supposed  to  separate  them,  and  a  certain 
sacerdotal  sanctity  is  imputed  to  the  one  order  and  denied  to  the 
other.  The  theory  pervades  certain  parts  of  our  Book  of  Order, 
notwithstanding  the  general  principles  upon  which  it  is  construc- 
ted. And  it  is  pertinaciously  defended  by  many  of  our  leading 
divines,  as  a  vital  distinction  which  it  would  be  fatal  to  abandon. 

The  effect  of  such  a  theory  upon  the  ministry  itself  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  injurious,  since  it  contains  the  very  germ  of 
priestly  assumption,  from  which  so  great  a  multitude  of  hier- 
archies have  sprung  in  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  and  the  Oriental 
Churches.  But  it  is  chiefly  to  be  deplored  on  account  of  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  eldership.  It  is  astonishing  to  observe  how  large 
a  proportion  of  this  great  spiritual  body  have  imbibed  from  tradi- 
tion and  education  the  same  notion  of  a  subordinate  oflfice  that  is 
entertained  by  many  ministers.  In  fact,  the  great  mass  of  our 
elders  have  hitherto  acquiesced  most  heartily  in  the  assignment 
of  their  order  to  a  secondary  place,  and  whatever  progress  has 
been  made  towards  the  primitive  equality,  is  due  to  the  eff"orts  of 
the  ministers  themselves.  That  the  eff'ect  of  this  acquiescence 
upon  the  ruling  elders  has  been  an  unhappy  one,  must  be  evident 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  them 
the  overseers  of  the  church  in  spiritual  matters,  but  in  practice 
they  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  supplanted  by  another  order 
of  men.  To  be  released  from  responsibility  is  agreeable  to  human 
nature,  and  our  ruling  elders  are  everywhere  found  more  or  less 
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inclined  to  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the  so  called  clergy  the  * 
spiritual  duties  to  which  they  are  called  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
consequence  has  been  that*  most  of  our  ruling  elders  have  been 
absorbed  in  secular  pursuits,  and  the  spiritual  work  of  each  con- 
gregation has  devolved  upon  the  single  pastor  and  a  few  volun- 
teer assistants.  The  elder's  duty  is  regarded  as  performed  when 
he  sits  in  council  and  gives  his  opinion. 

One  of  the  most  pitiable  objects  in  the  world  is  a  small  Pres- 
byterian church  in  the  country,  lying  "vacant"  for  years  for 
^vant  of  a  preacher.  "  The  things  that  were  wanting  were  set  in 
order"  long  ago,  when  a  bench  of  elders  and  a  board  of  deacons 
were  ordained ;  and  yet  it  is  considered  by  its  own  members  and 
by  the  public  a  vacant  church,  for  no  other  reason  under  the  sun 
than  the  fact  that  the  preacher  has  gone,  and  the  other  "pastors  " 
know  not  what  to  do.  Why  do  they  not  feed  the  church,  as  the  ' 
apostle  charged  their  prototypes  at  Ephesus,  and  as  they  were 
called  to  do  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  There  is  no  answer  possible, 
if  they  indeed  belong  to  the  order  there  referred  to.  If  they  do 
not,  then  where  is  the  warrant  for  such  an  institution  ?  If  the 
presbyter-bishops  were  all  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  the  modern 
sense,  we  would  find  no  trace  of  such  a  body  as  our  ruling  elders 
in  all  the  New  Testament.  The  elders  who  "ruled  well,"  but 
did  not  "labor  in  word  and  doctrine,"  might  be  understood  to 
represent  them,  had  not  all  the  elders  been  required  by  the  apos- 
tle to  be  "  apt  to  teach,"  and  all  been  charged  to  "feed "the 
flock.  There  is  a  sense  therefore  in  which  ruling  elders  may  feed 
the  "vacant"  churches.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  they  may  act 
the  part  of  faithful  shepherds  in  the  spiritual  fold  without  promi- 
nently laboring  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  It  is  this  errone- 
ous impression  that  the  worship  of  God  must  cease  and  the  in- 
struction of  his  people  must  be  arrested  whenever  a  minister  re- 
signs, that  we  most  earnestly  reprobate  as  the  prolific  cause  of 
so  much  desolation.  It  is  manifestly  due  to  an  exaggerated  view 
of  the  necessity  for  a  superior  order  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  and  to 
an  undue  depreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  eldership. 

Looking  to  the  Scriptures  alone  we  find  the  scene  in  the  primi- 
tive Church  very   diff'erent  from  one  of  our  "vacant"  churches 
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*  We  find  it  fully  organised  with  a  bench  of  presbyter-bishops  and 
a  board  of  deacons.  The  worship  of  God  proceeds  with  regu- 
larity on  every  Lord's  day.  Several  of  the  presbyters  conduct 
the  public  services  and  discourse  to  edification,  either  by  original 
preaching  or  by  reading  from  other  sources.  These  elders  "labor 
in  word  and  doctrine,"  perhaps  by  special  ordination.  Others 
are  engaged  in  private  instruction,  in  visiting  the  sick,  in  watch- 
ing and  tending  the  sheep.  They  rule  well  (or  act  as  guides), 
but  are  less  conspicuous  in  the  public  services  of  the  sanctuary 
than  their  associates,  who  are  appointed  to  "especial  honor."  In 
all  this  we  can  discover  no  vacancy,  no  incompleteness,  no 
inequality  of  order,  nothing  but  a  shade  of  difterence,  due  to  the 
greater  sphere  of  one  class  compared  with  the  other.  All  the 
presbyters  are  bishops,  all  are  pastors,  all  are  teachers  ;  but  owing 
to  a  diversity  of  gifts  there  is  inequality  between  man  and  man, 
whilst  there  is  none  between  rank  and  rank.  For  a  difference  of 
order  would  have  from  the  first  necessitated  a  difference  of  name, 
and  the  common  designation  of  presbyter-bishop  would  not  have 
been  employed. 

A  similar  divergence  from  the  original  principles  of  organisa- 
tion is  observable  in  the  higher  courts  of  the  Church.  We  boast 
of  our  representative  system  as  causing  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  people  to  be  reflected  in  these  courts  through  their  chosen 
commissioners.  But  we  are  no  longer  an  example  to  the  Church 
at  large.  Almost  all  Protestant  denominations  have  adopted  what 
they  call  lay  representation  in  their  deliberative  bodies,  and  this 
element  comes  forward  as  an  efficient  and  prominent  factor  in 
their  proceedings.  Many  influential  laymen  take  an  active  part 
in  the  consultations  and  decisions  of  these  bodies,  and  are  becom- 
ing better  and  better  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
presbyter-bishop  is  not  a  layman,  but  a  spiritual,  officer,  and  yet 
in  our  higher  courts  his  influence  and  activity,  instead  of  being 
greater,  is  probably  less  than  that  of  the  lay  element  in  other 
Churches.  As  a  class  they  display  but  little  interest  in  public 
questions,  little  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  business,  and  for 
the  most  part  maintain  an  ominous  silence  in  discussion.  Their 
views  are  little  sought,  and  it  is  not  usual  to  intrust  important 
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business  to  their  care.  They  are  appointed  on  committees  appa- 
rently to  fill  up  a  prescribed  number,  and  are  excluded  from 
almost  every  position  of  dignity.  They  may  be  jurists  of  experi- 
ence and  eminence,  expert  parliamentarians,  able  statesmen,  or  ac- 
complished professors.  But  they  shrink  into  modest  silence  in 
the  presence  of  the  clergy,  and  appear  to  understand  that  only  a 
subordinate  part  is  expected  of  them.  All  this  is  the  manifest 
effect  of  our  system  and  our  usages.  It  is  detrimental  to  the 
Church.  It  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures.  If  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  this  important  element  were  in  normal  exercise,  the 
progress  of  our  Church  would  be  vastly  accelerated. 

The  spirit  of  ultra-conservatism  is  apprehensive  that  this  class 
of  church  officers  would  be  a  dangerous  power  to  set  free  in  the 
counsels  and  the  administration  of  the  Church.  Their  want  of 
qualification  and  experience,  as  sometimes  betrayed  in  our  courts, 
is  an  unfailing  argument  against  a  departure  from  present  usage. 
But  it  is  a  suflficient  answer  to  say  that  the  system  is  the  cause  of 
these  defects.  It  is  the  system  that  paralyses  the  tongues  and 
hands  of  the  most  competent  and  humble  of  our  elders.  En- 
couragement, and  not  repression,  is  the  dictate  of  a  wise  policy. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  beneficial  results  that  might  be 
expected  from  a  restoration  of  this  great  body  to  its  proper  sphere. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  suggest  revolutionary  changes.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  remove  all  obstacles  at  once.  But  it  is  certainly 
conservative  to  advocate  a  progressive  return  to  principles  founded 
in  the  word  of  God,  and  long  lost  sight  of  in  the  practice  of  the 
Church.  Especially  is  this  true  when  we  have  at  last  begun  to 
recognise  them  in  our  fundalnentals  of  government.  Our  Book 
of  Order,  in  its  earlier  chapters,  lays  down  the  scriptural  doc- 
trine on  the  subject  with  fidelity.  The  obstacles  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  more  minute  provisions,  and  in  an  unwritten  law  which  is 
assumed  to  be  authoritative.  For  example,  the  Book  does  not 
require  the  moderator  of  a  Presbytery  to  be  a  minister,  but 
assumes  the  restriction  as  already  established,  without  any  ground 
for  the  assumption  but  that  of  usage.  It  is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  the  Church  will  correct  this  discrepancy,  either  by  a 
positive  prohibition  or  by  a  removal  of  the  restriction.     The 
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latter  measure  would  far  better  accord  with  the  general  principles 
of  the  Constitution.  The  Church  would  be  no  loser  by  such  an 
effort  to  give  consistency  to  its  regulations,  and  the  practical  effect 
of  an  obliteration  of  the  restriction  would  be  calculated  to  restore 
the  eldership  to  something  like  its  primitive  dignity.  It  would  sel- 
dom occur  that  a  ruling  elder  would  be  chosen  as  moderator.  The 
ministers  are  almost  always  in  a  majority,  and  their  greater  famil- 
iarity with  business  of  that  kind  would  usually  suggest  a  selection 
of  one  of  them.  But-  it  is  unreasonable  to  prohibit  such  a  court  to 
elecr,  according  to  its  judgment,  a  ruling  elder  of  eminent  fitness 
to  preside,  on  the  erroneous  ground  of  an  inferiority  of  order. 
The  sooner  this  impression  is  removed  from  their  own  minds,  the 
sooner  will  they  enter  upon  that  career  of  spiritual  usefulness 
which  is  their  sacred  calling. 

Ther/)  is  such  a  thing  as  excessive  conservatism.  The  spirit 
that  would  blindly  adhere  to  old  abuses,  rather  than  return  to  the 
Scriptures,  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  that  can  be  cherished  in 
the  Church.  Innovation  should  always  be  resorted  to  with  the 
utmost  deliberation ;  but  we  propose  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  the 
Church,  after  inquiry,  can  be  assured  that  the  Scriptures  recog- 
nise two  orders  in  the  presbyter-bishops  of  the  New  Testament 
as  distinct  as  the  modern  pastor  and  the  ruling  elders,  we  would 
submit  without  a  murmur  to  its  judgment.  All  we  aim  at  is  a 
candid  examination  of  the  subject.  An  indolent  satisfaction  with 
the  condition  of  our  Church  and  its  slow  progress  argues  very 
little  interest  in  its  welfare  or  its  mission.  Something  is  wanting, 
and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  this  something  is  a  general  re- 
vival. Such  an  answer  would  be  equally  suitable  on  every  occa- 
sion. It  would  mean  no  progress  whatever  in  the  use  of  the 
instrumentalities  placed  in  our  hands.  The  Church  is  ever  under 
obligation  to  improve  its  methods  of  action.  It  has  no  right  to 
assume  that  it  has  attained  perfection,  and  especially  is  it  bound 
to  compare  itself  in  all  its  stages  of  growth  with  the  faultless 
model  of  the  Scriptures.  James  A.  Waddell. 
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We  give  the  place  of  honor  this  time  to  the  posthumous  work  ^ 
of  the  illustrious  Swiss  savant  and  Christian  apologist,  the  late 
Professor  Arnold  Guyot  of  Princeton.  The  lamented  author's 
previous  treatise,  "Earth  and  Man,"  contributed  largely  to  fix 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  of  living  geographers.  His 
school  text-books  in  the  same  department  have  exerted  a  wide  in- 
fluence, and  have  shown  that  (like  our  own  Maury)  this  great 
man  could  make  his  almost  unequalled  knowledge  intelligible  to 
plain  minds.  Professor  Guyot  was  a  colleague  of  Agassiz  at  the 
College  of  Neufchatel  and  afterwards  (for  a  while)  at  Harvard. 
These  two  great  masters  of  natural  science  were  life-long  friends, 
and  both  of  them  valiant  and  irresistible  champions  of  biblical 
theism.  Arnold  Guyot  was,  like  Brewster  and  Faraday,  an 
humble  disciple  of  Christ.  His  chosen  field  was  that  of  physical 
geography  ;  but  he  was  equally  at  home  in  the  kindred  subject  of 
geology.  He  adopted  the  theory  of  interpretation  which  regards 
the  days  in  Genesis  i.  to  be  undefined  periods,  and  held  that  the 
"Mosaic  Vision  of  Creation"  was  much  as  Hugh  Miller  has  de- 
scribed it.  He  paid  extraordinary  attention  to  his  class  pictures 
and  diagrams,  which  were  of  great  size  and  superb  execution. 
This  sound  exegete  holds  that  the  original  creation  of  matter,  that 
of  life,  and  that  of  man  are  certain.  Professor  Guyot  was  as  simple 
arid  warm-hearted  as  he  was  learned  and  eloquent.  He  dispensed 
a  charming  hospitality,  and  riveted  his  old  pupils  to  him  in  an 
attachment  that  was  organic,  not  mechanical.  The  name  of  this 
devout  student  of  the  earth's  crust  deserves  to  be  inscribed  in  the 
Church's  register  of  men  of  consecrated  powers  and  exceptional 
achievements.     The  present  work  will   rank   with  the  books  of 

^  Crejition  •,  or,  The  Biblical  Cosinonjony  in  the  Lio;htof  Modern  Science. 
By  Arnold  Guyot,  Blair  Profespor  of  Geology  and  Physical  Geo2;raphy  in 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  author  of  "Earth  and  Man,"  Member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  of  America,  Associate  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Turin,  etc.,  etc.  1  vol.,  12mo,  with  full  page  wood  cuts  and 
lithographic  plates,  $1.00.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
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Professor  Dawson,  of,  Canada,  as  a  masterly  defence  of  the  fuith 
on  grounds  of  physical  science.  We  are  pleased  to  note  the  fresh 
volume  in  the  series  of  the  Pulpit  Commentary.  ^  As  we  said  be- 
fore, the  different  volumes  are  of  unequal  merit;  there  is  too 
much  homiletical  matter ;  on  points  of  detail  (and  in  one  or  two 
instances  on  larger  questions),  there  is  an  unpardonable  "bowino- 
in  the  house  of  Rimmon."  Dr.  Westcott's  name  is  a  good  en- 
dorsement of  the  new  and  critical  exegesis  of  John's  Epistles.  ^ 
Our  method  in  these  crude  exercises  of  editorial  snap-judgment 
is  to  direct  attention  to  a  book  as  soon  as  ever  the  edge  of  its  disk 
appears  above  the  horizon.  Afterwards  we  are  apt  to  return  to 
the  theme  and  retouch  the  original  statement.  Sometimes,  as 
honest  critics,  we  are  constrained  to  revise  our  first  impressions. 
A  closer  acquaintance  with  Professor  Briggs's  brilliant  disquisi- 
tion on  Biblical  Introduction  ^  has  convinced  us  that  (like  the 
technical  symphony  heard  by  Dr.  Johnson)  it  is  one  of  those  diffi- 
cult things  that  ought  to  have  been  impossible.  It  makes  nothing 
of  the  external  Canon,  and  subordinates  the  clear  teaching  of 
God's  inspired  word  to  the  mystic  oracle  of  the  so-called  "Higher 
Criticism."  "The  last  German"  has  apparently  more  weight 
with  Dr.  Briggs  than  the  ipse  dixit  of  Jehovah,  though  the  learned 
author  would  say  that  "the  last  German"  alone  can  give  us  that 
ipse  dixit.  This  settlement  of  theological  questions  by  a  rough 
count  of  Teutonic  noses  is  a  sort  of  traditionalism  for  which  we 
confess  we  have  no  stomach.     In  a  former  number  we  expressed 

^  The  Pulpit  Commentary.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  II.  D.  M.  Spence, 
M.  A.,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Exell,  M.  A.  1  Samuel.  Exposition  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Payne  Smith,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Ilomileties  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  C.  Chapman,  M.  A.,  Western  Colle<i;e,  Plymouth.  Homi- 
lies by  various  authors — the  Rev.  D.  Eraser,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Dale. 
M.  A.  Fifth  edition.  New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. :  London  : 
Kecran  Paul,  Trench  Sc  Co. 

'^  The  Epistles  of  St.  John  :  the  Greek  Text,  with  Notes  and  Essays. 
By  Brooke  Fosse  Westcott,  D.  D,,  D.  C.  L.,  Re<i;ius  Professor  of  Divinity 
and  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambrid<i;e.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1883.     8vo,  pp.  Ixi.,  360. 

^Biblical  Study:  Its  Principles,  Methods,  and  History.  Together  with 
a  catalogue  of  books  of  reference.  By  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  Professor  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  N.  Y. 
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our  admiration  for  much  that  was  worthy  of  praise  in  Professor 
Ladd's  two  octavos  on  a  similar  subject,  ^  but  intimated  our  dis- 
sent from  his  radical  positions.  We  now  reiterate  and  emphasise 
that  dissent.  It  is  sad  to  find  a  confrere  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Christian  Philosophy,  and  a  member  of  the  same  Faculty 
-with  Professor  Fisher  and  President  Porter,  gone  so  far  astray 
from  the  paths  of  orthodoxy.  We  regard  this  as  a  very  dangerous# 
book.  Dr.  Toy's  ^  new  work  on  the  New  Testament  Quotations 
Ave  had  hoped  would  have  been  free  from  the  rationalistic  (or  semi- 
rationalistic)  virus  tliat  poisons  so  much  of  the  theological  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  and  that  had  poisoned  the  earlier  effusions  of  this 
very  writer.  In  this  expectation  we  have  been  signally  disap- 
pointed. If  it  should  turn  out  (as  we  trust  will  be  the  case)  that 
Professor  Lumby's  "Popular  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment" ^  is  not  liable  to  strictures  of  the  same  kind,  that  convenient 
volume  may  be  lauded  without  serious  qualification.  It  is  chiefly 
admirable,  as  it  would  seem,  for  its  succinct  comprehensiveness 
and  its  popular  elegance.  We  go  back  to  "Mitchell's  Hand- 
book" ^  (though  it  is  by  this  time  hardly  a  recent  publication)  to 
bespeak  for  it  the  confidence  and  approval  of  our  unskilled  readers, 
and  of  our  skilled  readers  too,  who  are  unacquainted  with  it,  and 
to  recommend  it  for  its  practical  serviceableness.  The  only  draw- 
back to  it  is  that  there  is  so  little  of  it,  and  that  little  rather  frag- 
mentary.    Hackett's  "Smith"  ^  is  of  all  others  the  one  to  have. 

^  The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  By  George  T.  Ladd,  Professor  in 
Yale  Collefjfe,  author  of  "The  Principles  of  Church  Polity."  2  vols.,  8vo, 
$7.     Ibid. 

*  Quotations  in  the  New  Testament.  By  C.  II.  Toy,  D.  D.,  LL.  D..  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  Harvard  University.     1  vol.,  8vo,  $3. .50.     Ibid. 

^  A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  By  I.  llawson  Lumby, 
D.  D.,  Norissian  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cl.,  365 
pp.,  $1.50:  hy  post,  $1.65.     A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

*  The  Critical  Handbook.  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Authenticity, 
Canon,  and  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testamen*;.*  By  E.  C.  Mitchell.  Illus- 
trated 1)}^  diap;ram8,  tables,  and  a  map.  Andover  :  Warron  F.  Draper.  1880. 

^  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary.  By  William  Smith.  Unabrid<i;ed,enlar;red, 
and  corrected.  Edited  by  II.  B.  Hackett,  D.  D.,  and  Professor  Ezra 
Abl)ott.  4  volumes,  3,667  pp.,  with  596  illustrations.  Price,  in  oloth, 
S-0  ;  sheep,  |25:  half  morocco,  $30;  half  Russia,  $35  ;  full  morocco,  $40; 
full  Russia,  $45.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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If  we  were  called  upon  to  name  one  work  that  could  best  super- 
sede all  others  in  English  in  the  departments  of  Biblical  Inter- 
pretation and  Literature,  we  should  be  tempted  to  mention  this 
edition  of  Smith's  Bible  Dictionar3^  For  example,  Woolsey's 
short  note  on  Cyrenius  is  the  most  complete  and  decisive  argu- 
ment Jthat  can  be  met  with  in  the  same  compass  against  the  con- 
<»clusiveness  of  A.  W.  Zumpt's  solution  of  the  harmonistic  problem 
presented  by  Luke  ii.  2.  Even  this  great  work,  however,  is  not 
wholly  exempt  (and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  hardly  could  be 
so)  from  the  same  baneful  foreign  bias  that  characterises  so  much 
of  what  would  otherwise  be  the  best  writing  of  the  era  in  which 
we  live.  Dr.  Terry's  treatise  on  Hermeneutics  ^  is  a  scholar-like 
one,  and  on  the  whole  creditable  to  the  learning  and  position  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  offset  is  that  the  book 
gives  too  much  countenance  to  the  transcendental  "Criticism." 
Dr.  Terry  has  revived  the  time-worn  theory  that  the  millennium 
is  now  in  progress. 

We  imagine  that  this  "Study  of  Origins"  is  the  greatest  of  Dr. 
Pressens^'s  books.  ^  We  estimate  this  honored  writer's  name 
very  highly  indeed;  much  more  highly  on  the  score  of  his  intel- 
lectual prowess  and  rhetorical  subtlety  and  finish  than  we  did  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  this  volume.  The  venerable  President  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  seems  to  be  devoting  himself  chiefly 
at  this  time  to  the  construction  and  dissemination  of  the  smallish 
volumes  making  up  his  "Philosophical  Series,"  ^  and  which  ap- 
pear to  be  designed  (as  they  are  admirably  adapted)  to  meet  the 

^Biblical  Ilenneneiitics :  A  Treatise  on  the  Interpretation  of  th«'  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  By  Milton  S.  Terry,  S.  T.  D.  New  York:  Phillips 
&  Hunt. 

^  A  Study  of  Origins;  or,  The  Problems  of  Knowledfjie,  of'  Beinir,  and 
of  Duty.  By  E.  De  Prosseni^e,  D.  I).,  author  of  "Conteniporary  Portraits," 
etc.  Translated  by  Annie  Ilarwood  Ilohnden.  Larf^e  crown  8vo,  515  pp., 
S2.25  ;  by  post,  S2.45.     Randolph,  N.  Y. 

^  Certitude,  Providence,  and  Prayer.  By  James  McCosh,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
50  cents.  Beiuf];  No.  IV^in  Dr.  McCosh's  Philosophical  Series.  The 
earlier  numbers  are  :  \.  Criteria  of  Diverse  Kinds  of  Truth.  As  Opposed 
to  Agnosticism.  Beinfj;  a  Treatise  on  Applied  Lofiiic.  II.  Ener<2;y,  Effi- 
cient and  Final  Cause.  III.  Development:  What  it  can  do  and  what  it 
cannot  do.     Each  one  vol.,  12mo,  paper,  50  cents.     The  Scribners,  N.  Y. 
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current  of  scepticism  that  has  for  sometime  been  coming  in  like  a 
flood.  Dr.  McCosh,  we  regret  to  say,  is  not  as  stiff  as  he  once 
was  in  opposing  the  transmutation  hypothesis.  We  have  referred 
in  a  previous  number  to  Dr.  Fisher's  important  work  entitled 
"The  Grounds  of  Theistic  Belief."  ^  That  work  deserves  to  be 
sionalised  yet  more.  There  is  a  wonderful  revival  of  the  apolo- 
getic spirit  and  aim  in  the  religious  literature  of  our  time;  and 
Professor  Fisher  is  one  of  the  best  informed  and  most  successful 
of  the  recent  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith.  This  volume  is  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  books  on  cognate  subjects.  The  first  of  this 
goodly  fellowship  of  publications,  and  the  one  that  made  the 
author's  fame,  was  styled  "Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of 
Christianity,  with  special  reference  to  the  Theories  of  Renan, 
Strauss,  and  the  Tubingen  School."  If  anybody  wants  to  under- 
stand Strauss  and  Baur,  and  to  see  them  demolished,  he  should 
go  to  that  robust  octavo. 

The  University  of  Berlin,  both  from  its  prestige  and  the  pres- 
ent ability  of  its  Faculties,  may  reasonably  lay  claim  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  leading  University  in  Germany.  The  chair  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology  in  such  an  institution  might  well  be  expected 
to  add  lustre  to  the  name  of  its  occupant.  In  the  instance  before 
us  the  name  of  the  venerated  teacher  gives  more  celebrity  to  the 
chair  he  occupies  than  he  borrows  from  it.  ^  If  a  vote  were  taken 
throughout  the  globe,  Dr.  Dorner  would  probably  be  declared  to 
be  the  first  of  living  theologians.  Dr.  Dorner.  too,  is  richly  evan- 
gelical :  yet,  as  we  have  warned  our  readers,  Dr.  Dorner  is  by  no 
means  sound  on  all  points  as  soundness  is  rated  in  the  strict  Pres- 
byterian bodies.  The  Leipsic  author,  ^  who  has  once  more  en- 
tered the  field  of  sacred  history  (this  time  in  a  more  fragmentary 
way  than  before),  is  said  to  be  a  fascinating  and  thoroughly  ex- 
pert writer.  His  sympathies  are  rather  with  humanitarian  pagan- 
ism against  the  early  Church.     One  of  his  most  interesting  dis- 

'  The  Grounds  of  Theistic  Belief.  By  Georj^e  P.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale  Colle;;e.     New  York:  Ibid. 

^  Gesammelte  Schriften  aus  deiii  Gebiet  der  systeinatischen  Theoloirie, 
Exeirese,  und  Geschichcc.     Von  Dr.  Dorner.     Berlin.     1883. 

^  Klcine  Schriften  reli/rions<reschichtlichen  Inhalts.  Von  Dr.  Adolph 
Htiusrath.     Leipzi<!; :  S.  Ilirzel ;  New  York  :  B.  Westerniann  &  Co. 
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quisitions  treats  of  Luther's  marriage  and  married  life.  We  are 
content  to  leave  such  theological  potsherds  as  Dr.  Littledale  and 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar  to  be  ground  to  pieces  by  such  an 
iron  vessel  as  Principal  Rainy.  ^  The  astute  ritualism  of  thefiist 
and  the  taking  latitudinarianism  of  the  second  are  no  match  (in 
ai-gument  at  least)  for  the  sturdy  force  and  solid  orthodoxy  of  the 
third.  Our  prayer  should  be  to  be  delivered  from  such  freedom 
as  to  faith  as  is  so  mellifluously  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Munger.  ^  A 
doctor  of  philosophy  of  Oxford  has  now  given  us  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  and  most  satisfactory  of  the  lives  of  Christ.  ^  It 
is  the  fruit  of  seven  years  of  toil. 

.  The  latest  of  the  numerous  books  that  are  pushing  themselves 
into  notice  on  the  subject  of  sermons  and  sermonising,  ^  strikes  us 
less  favorably  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  This  is  hardly  more 
than  saying  that  several  of  these  have  been  books  of  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional merit.  There  is  nevertheless  a  lack  of  fine  critical  dis- 
crimination in  some  of  the  estimates  of  the  men  referred  to  in  this 
volume,  and  altogether  too  narrow  a  sweep  taken  of  what  may  be 
fairly  called  the  homiletical  horizon.  Yet  the  treatise  has  its 
value  and  its  interest:  few  treatises  on  this  theme  have  not.  A 
new  volume  of  sermons  by  that  master  of  the  arts  of  making  ser- 
mons and  volumes.  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  *  will  be  hailed  with 
gratification.  Much  as  is  said  about  the  importance  of  preaching 
to  children,   it  is  to  be  feared  that  the   duty  and  privilege  are 

^  The  Atonement.  A  Clerical  Symposium;  or,  "What.is  the  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Atonement?"  By  the  Veii.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Principal 
Rainy,  Dr.  Littledale,  and  others.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  275  pp.,  $1.25;  by  post, 
$1.40.     Randolph,  N.  Y. 

»  The  Freedom  of  Faith.  By  T.  T.  Muncrer,  author  of  "On  the  Thres- 
hold."    $1.50.     nou<rhton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah.  By  Alfred  Edersheim,  M. 
A.,  Oxon.,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.  In  2  vols.  New  York:  Randolph  ;  London: 
Lon<rmans,  Green  «&  Co. 

*  The  Preacher  and  his  Sermon.  A  Treatise  on  Ilomiletics.  By  the 
Rev.  John  W.  Etter,  B.  D. ,  pp.  581.  United  Brethren  Publishino;  House, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

^  Contrary  Winds,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  William  M.  Taylor,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York.  New  York :  A. 
C.  Armstronor  &  Son.     1883. 
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sadly  neglected  by  not  a  few  of  our  ministers.^  Some  never  so 
niuch  as  turn  aside  to  say  a  word  to  the  little  folks  even  when  ad- 
dressing the  grown  people.  But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  children  to  listen  twice  as  well  when  the  sermon  is  an- 
nounced for  them.  The  art  of  speaking  to  the  young  can  be  ac- 
quired by  anybody  that  has  a  head  on  his  shoulders  and  a  heart 
in  his  bosom.  Much  depends  on  the  tone  of  voice,  and  on  brevity, 
variety,  plainness,  and  a  judicious  use  of  explanatory  illustration. 
Graphic  representations  before  the  mind's  eye  are  not  essential, 
but  of  high  importance.  Stories  are  not  necessary,  but  give  de- 
light, and  properly  employed  may  be  turned  to  good  account. 
We  call  attention  again  to  the  revived  interest  in  Quietism,  and 
to  the  book  ushered  into  notice  by  the  author  of  John  Inglesant.  ^: 
Luther's  Hymns  ^  is  an  excellent  topic  for  a  volume  in  commem- 
oration of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  Luther's  birthday. 
Luther's  "Judgment  Hymn,"  in  its  naked  original  form,  as  sung 
by  a  whole  congregation  of  earnest  Teutons,  ha§  a  majesty  like 
the  chant  of  the  sea-waves,  and  has  been  made  the  basis  of  some 
of  the  most  complex  and  brilliant  music  of  our  own  day.  Luther's 
melodies  are  of  Gregorian  plainness,  and  would  not  gratify  the 
jaded  palate  of  our  fashionable  church-goers.  Matthew  Arnold* 
is  the  prince  of  literary  egotists.  He  has  actually  talked  men 
into  the  belief  that  he  is  not  only  an  eminent  and  scholarly  poet, 
but  almost  the  only  living  example  of  sound  opinions  on  all  sub- 
jects that  can  be  expressed  in  perfect  prose.  His  literary  merits 
are  indeed  of  a  high  order.  His  poems  are  full  of  masculine 
strength  and  beauty,  though,  also  of  a  sort  of  pessimistic  scepti- 

*  Outlines  of  Sermons  to  Children.  With  numerous  anecdotes.  New 
York:  Ibid.     1883. 

'^Golden  Thoughts.  From  the  Spiritual  Guide  of  Miguel  Molinos,  the 
Quietist.  With  a  Preface  by  J.  Henry  Shorthouse.  1  vol.,  12mo,  $1.25. 
The  Sc^'ibners. 

^  The  Hymns  of  Martin  Luther,  set  to  their  Orin;inal  Melodies,  with  an 
Enfflish  Version.  Edited  by  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon,  assisted  by  Nathan 
n.  Allen.  One  volume  4to,  with  vignette  likeness.  Published  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Four  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Luther's  Birthday, 
November  10th,  1483,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

*  Matthew  Arnold's  Prose  Works.  Seven  volumes,  in  a  box,  price, 
$10.50.     New  York:  Macraillan  &Co. 
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cism,  and  his  prose  style  is  really  almost  unequalled  for  its  exqui- 
site  clarity  and  precision,  and  for  a  certain  nameless  satisfying 
charm.    His  opinions  are  of  varied  quality.    In  literary  criticism, 
he  is  a  c'ose  follower  oi  Saint  Be'uve,  and  like  his  French  proto- 
type often  singularly  felicitous.     Even  here,  however,  he  is  some- 
times as  perverse   and  Quixotic  as  Ruskin,  and  on  other  subjects 
he  is  sometimes  as  fantastic  as  Malvolio,  if  not  as  mad  as  Lear  or 
Hamlet.     Mr.  Arnold  is  admirably  fair  and  temperate  in  his  dis- 
cussions, though  in  all  his  writing  too  much  enamored  of  certain 
crotchets  and  pet  phrases — ^one,  at  least,  of  which  has  been  known 
to  give  oifence.     His  vaunted  theology  of  culture  is  nothing  but 
the  extremest  form  of  sublimated  rationalism  strongly  tinged  with 
the   conservative  glow  of  a  warm  attachment  to  the  institutions 
and  monuments,  including  the  Prelatic  Church,  of  England.    We 
reo-ard  Mr.  Arnold  as  on  the  Avhole  one  of  the  most  fascinatintr, 
and  at  the  same  time  (on  important  subjects)  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous  and  pernicious  thinkers  and  writers  of.  our  time.     Dr. 
Schaff's  great  history^    is  undergoing  a  process  of  rewriting, 
rather  than  of  mere  revision.    This  volume  covers  the  period  from 
Constantine  the  Great  to  Gregory  the  Great,  and  finishes  the  ac- 
count of  Ancient  Christianity.     It  is  stated  that  the  "History  of 
MediiTGval  Christianity"  is  in  press,  and  will  be  issued  before  the 
end  of  the  year.     A  volume  on  the  "Protestant  Reformation  and 
the  Papal   Counter-Reformation"   will   follow,    and  another  on 
"Modern  Church  History"  complete  the  work.     This  (certainly 
if  considered  as  the  sequel  of  the  author's  "Apostolic  History") 
is  Dr.  Schaff's  magnum  opus  ;    and  judging  by  so  much  of  it  as 
has  yet  appeared,  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  while  it  does 
not  aim  to  supersede  the  great  works  of  Neander  and  Gieseler, 
and  does  not  altogether  displace  the  classic  work  of  Mosheim  or 
even  the  later  histories  of  Guerike,  Hase,  and  Kurtz,  the  "Chris- 
tian History"  of  the  learned  and  able  writer  now  under  rev^^w  is 
better  up  than  any  of  them  to  the  requirements  of  the  age,  and 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  American  readers.     The  Queen's 
journal  of  additional  events  in  the  Highlands  certainly  does  honor 

^  Chriatian  History,    By  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.    Revised  edition.    Yol.  III. 
8vo,  i^4.     Scribners. 
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to  tliat  royal  lady's  heart  and  character,  and  has  been  thrown  into 
a  readable  form.  Too  much  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  faithful 
gillie,  the  celebrated  John  Brown.  These  unpretending  notes 
have  a  pathetic  shadow  cast  upon  them  by  the  death  of  Prince 
Leopold.  ^  Sir  Theodore  Martin  is  a  skilful  as  well  as  practised 
literary  artist,  and  now  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  fame  of  the 
American-born  waif  of  fortune  who  was  three  times  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  against  the  charges  of  Lord  Campbell.  ^ 

The  zeal  and  ability  with  which  English  studies  are  now  pur- 
sued by  certain  Southern  scholars  has  won  approving  words  from 
such  men  as  Professor  March  of  Easton,  and,  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, the  great  Shakespearian  critic,  Professor  Furnival.  Doctor 
Hunt's  "Caedmon"  ^  is  only  part  of  a  larger  work,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Thos.  R.  Price,  now  of  Columbia  College,  but  formerly  of 
Randolph  Macon  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  contributes  a 
liberal  and  highly  important  share.  Professor  Harrison,  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee,  is  engaged  in  the  same  general  effort,  and  has 
displayed  a  kindred  enthusiasm  and  a  kindred  talent  and  knowl- 
edge, and  gained  similar  plaudits  from  theselect  few  whose  praise 
he  would  value.  Mr.  Ashton  is  doing  good  service  to  the  future 
historian  of  England.  He  has  availed  himself  of  rare  opportuni- 
ties as  a  first-hand  collector  of  historic  and  literary  curiosities, 
and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject.  His  previous  volume  on 
the  "Chap  Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  and  on  "Social 
Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,"  were  fit  precursors  of  the 
present  work.^      Horace   Walpole^  finds  a  discerning   portrait 

^  I-Ier  Majesty's  Diary.  More  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  a  Life  in  the 
Ilifrhlands,  from  1802  to  1882.     Scribners.     1884. 

■^  The  Life  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Three  Times  Lord  Chancellor  of  Enor- 
land,  from  Letters  and  Papers  in  Possession  of  his  Family  in  En^^land 
and  the  United  States.  By  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.  C.  B.,  author  of 
''The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort."  London  :  John  Murray. 

^  Caedmon's  Exodus  and  Daniel.  Edited  from  Grein.  By  Theodore 
Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Enorlish  Lan;i;uage  in  Princeton 
Colle<i;e.     Boston  :  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     1883. 

*  Humor,  Wit,  and  Satire  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  John  Ash- 
ton.   New  York:  J.  W.  Bouton.     1884. 

^  Horace  Walpole  and  his  World.  By  L.  B.  Seeley,  M.  A.  New  York  : 
Scribner  &  Wclford.     $2.50. 
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painter  and  critic  in  the  author  of  "Ecce  Homo."  Without  join- 
ing in  the  denunciatory  tone  of  Fox,  Lord  John  Russell,  or 
Macaulayand  Croker,  Professor  Seeley  is  rather  a  delineator  than 
a  panegyrist.  The  accomplished  author's  well  known  literary  art 
would  naturally  awaken  expectations  which  this  book  does  not 
disappoint.  The  little  fashionable  coterie  in  which  Walpole 
moved  is,  we  suspect,  thrust  into  somewhat  undue  prominence ; 
and  tlie  masculine  side  of  VValpole's  character,  his  political  and 
literary  individuality,  not  sufficiently  brought  out  into  relief. 
Horace  Walpole  was  a  man  of  many  petty  whimsies  and  vanities, 
but  he  was  virile  as  well  as  effeminate ;  he  was  downright  and 
fixed  in  honest  opinions  on  great  as  well  as  little  subjects,  and  was 
the  raciest,  the  tersest,  the  most  epigrammatic,  of  English  letter- 
writers.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  intensely  worldly  and  a  social 
voluptuary.  The  work  of  Sir  William  Sterling-Maxwell  is  a 
marvel  of  exhaustive  research  and  skilful  presentation.  ^  Since 
Dr.  Channing  no  Unitarian  has  stood  higher  in  the  field  of  what 
must  be  styled  theological  belles-lettres  than  has  the  late  Dr. 
Dewey.  ^ 

Ancient  Sculpture'  is  a  theme  that  is  handled  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  by  one  who  shows  herself  well  acquainted  with  her 
subject.  It  was  to  have  been  hoped  that  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
who  served  on  Gen.  McClellan's  staff,  would  have  risen  at  length 
to  the  serene  station  of  a  thoroughly  fair,  if  not  wholly  impartial, 
student  of  events.  We  grant,  indeed,  that  he  has  consciously 
aimed  to  occupy  this  enviable  position,  but  it  must  be  added  that 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  doing  so.  His  work,  though,  is  of  great 
value  as  an  honest  record  by  a  trusty  professional  soldier  who 
witnessed  many  of  the  battles  which  he  describes.^     Every  ncAV 

'  Don  John  of  Austria.  By  Sir  William  Sterlin<«;-Maxwell.  London: 
Lon<!;inan3,  Green  k  Co. 

*  Dr.  Dewey's' Autobiof]cniphy  and  Letters.  Edited  by  his  Daughter. 
Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.     $L75. 

^  A  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture.  By  Lucy  M.  Mitchell.  New  York  : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     1  vol,  8vo,  $12.50. 

*  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America.  By  the  Comte  de  Paris.  AVith 
maps  faithfully  engraved  from  the  originals  and  printed  in  three  colors. 
Three  volumes  now  ready.  8vo,  cloth,  $3..50  ;  red  cloth  extra,  Roxburgh 
style,  uncut  edges, $3.50;  sheep,  library  style,  $4, .50  ;  half  turkey  morocco, 
§6.     Porter  &  Coates.  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
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biographical  dictionary  is  received  with  spontaneous  expressions 
of  welcome.^  Som6  of  the  old  ones  are  very  defective,  and  all  of 
them  fall  short  of  the  demands  of  the  hour.  Mr.  Lea's  masterly 
work  on  "Sacerdotal  Celibacy"^  is  one  of  the  most  damaging  to 
the  Papal  system  that  has  appeared  in  our  day.  It  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  readable  books  withal  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  Latin  Church  that  have  issued  from  the  press  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Milman.  *'The  Creators  of  the  Age  of  Steel"  ^  is  an 
interesting  account  of  such  men  as  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Siemens,  and  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth.  The  author  of  ''My 
House:  an  Ideal,"*  tells  very  entertainingly  how  one  may  manage 
to  secure  a  combination  of  what  is  simple,  what  is  comfortable, 
and  what  is  elegant,  in  house-building.  Captain  Richard  Burton 
is  one  of  the  most  versatile  men  of  the  present  generation,  and  * 
this**  is  said  to  be  one  of  his  most  original  and  striking  books. 

Such  delightful  spirits  as  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  ^  afford  a 
mine  of  enjoyment  to  the  lovers  of  biography.  Doctor  Quarles 
has  written  a  deeply  interesting  life  of  the  late  Professor  Kemper,  ^ 
who  for  many  years  (both  as  a  College  Professor  and  the  Prin- 
cipal of  a  large  school)  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  Christian  edu- 
cators in  Missouri  and  in  the  South.  His  just  claim  was  to  be 
(under  God)  "a  maker  of  men."  There  were  features  of  some 
novelty,  and  at  the  same  time  of  great  and  proven  advantage, 
about  some  of  Professor  Kemper's  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline. 

^  Thomas's  Comprehensive  Biographical  Dictionary.  l2mo,  cloth  extra, 
$2.50 ;  sheep,  marbled  ed^j^es,  $3  ;  half  morocco,  gilt  top, $3.50 ;  half  Rus- 
sia, gilt  top,  $4.50.     Ibid. 

'^  An  Historical  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in  the  Christian  Church. 
By  Henry  C.  Lea.  Second  edition,  considerably  enlarged.  In  a  hand- 
some 8vo  vol.  of  582  pages,  cloth,  .f4.50.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

^  Creators  of  the  Age  of  Steel.     By  W.  T.  Jeans.     Scribners.     $1.50. 

*  My  House  :  An  Ideal.  By  Oliver  B.  Bunce.  Ibid.  In  paper,  50  cents  ; 
in  leather,  $1. 

^  The  Book  of  the  Sword.  By  Captain  Richard  Burton.  London  : 
Chatto  &  Windus.     1  vol.,  4to,  $10.50. 

®  The  Life  of  Mendelssohn.  By  W.  S.  Rockstrow.  New  York  :  Scrib- 
ner  &  Welford.     I  vol.,  12mo,  $1. 

"^  The  Life  of  F.  T.  Kemper,  A.  M.,  the*Chri8tian  Educator.  By  J.  A. 
Quarles,  D.  D.  Published  for  Mrs.  S.  H.  Kemper.  Burr  Printing  House, 
New  York. 
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With  the  address  of  each  subscriber,  we  now  print  the  date  of  tL 
her  for  which  he  has  paid.     For  example,  those  who  havie  paid  in  ft 
current  volume — Vol.  XXXV. — will  find  after  their  names,  "Oct. '8' 
means  that  they  have  paid  for  the  October  number  of  1884,  and  ' 
all  preceding  it.     If  any  one  has  paid  for  all  past  volumes,  and 
XXXV.,  he  will  find  "Jan."  or  "Jny,  '84  and  25e. ;"  which  me; 
paid  for  the  January  number  of  1884,  and  25  cents   on  the 
And  so  in  other  cases. 

Those  who  have  not  paid  for  the  current  volume  will  confer  a  favor  by  for- 
warding  the  amount  due  to  James  Woo]>row  &  Co.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  many  friends,  it  is  announced  that  hereafter, 
a%  a  general  rule,  the  names  of  writers  for  this  Review  will  be  attached  to 
their  articles,  and  the  initials  of  each  to  the  critical  notices. 

The  Review  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  always  been,  an  open  journal, 
favoring  free  discussion  within  limits.  More  than  ever  it  is  desired  to  make  it 
a  representative  of  our  whole  Church,  as  its  name  imports,  and  a  faithful  expo- 
nent of  the  Calvinistic  Theology  and  the  Presbyterian  Polity. 

Communications  for  its  pages  may  be  addressed  to  James  Woodrow, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  or  to  Robert  L.  Dabney,  Austin,  Texas,  or  to  John  B. 
Adger,  Pendleton,  South  Carolina. 

A  more  generous  support  by  Southern  Presbyterians  would  enable  the 
Proprietors  to  make  the  work  more  worthy  of  its  name. 
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DOCTRINE  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN. 


Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  as  Received  and  Taught  hy  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation,  Stated  and  Defended.  By 
the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  W.  Landis.  Whittet  &  Shepperson,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  pp.  54L 

This  is  a  posthumous  work  of  Dr.  Landis,  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy in  the  Danville  Theological  Seminary,  Kentucky.  It  arose 
out  of  a  discussion  between  him  and  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge,  touching  the  doctrine  of  the  lutter  about  the  manner  of 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  the  race,  which  Dr.  Landis  con- 
*ducted  in  the  Danville  and  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Re- 
views. He  complained  that  the  supporters  of  Dr.  Hodge  in  the 
Northern  Church,  to  which  Dr.  Landis  belonged,  resented  all 
criticism  of  their  leader  in  a  factious,  tyrannical,  and  popish 
spirit,  which  refused  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  the  truth,  and  even 
punished  him  for  daring  to  assert  that  truth  against  their  great 
man.  Hence  Dr.  Landis  felt  that  no  resource  was  left  him,  in 
defending  God's  cause  and  his  own  good  name,  except  the  publi- 
cation of  his  full  views  and  their  grounds.  He  therefore  devoted 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  and  the  riches  of  his  own  magnificent 
theological  library  to  the  laborious  and  careful  composition  of 
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this  volume,  which  he  rewrote  seven  times.  He  then  bequeathed 
it  to  the  Central  Kentucky  University,  as  his  literary  executor 
to  whom  he  also  gave  his  collection  of  books.  It  is  now  pub- 
lished by  the  University,  in  fidelity  to  his  memory  and  wishes. 
The  intelligent  reader  will  of  course  understand  that  the  Uni- 
versity considers  itself  by  this  act  as  only  performing  its  engage- 
ment as  to  Dr.  Landis's  memory  as  a  scholar  and  divine,  and  not 
as  making  itself  a  partisan  on  either  side  of  the  theological  issue 
debated.  That  issue  is  one  of  those  in  which,  as  is  generally 
avowed,  honest  Calvinists  may  differ  without  compromising  their 
orthodoxy.  We  have,  in  our  own  day,  seen  on  one  side  a  Chal- 
mers and  a  Hodge,  and  on  the  other  a  Landis,  a  Breckinridge, 
and  a  Baird.  The  University  can  therefore  claim,  indisputably, 
that,  in  securing  for  Dr.  Landis  a  full  hearing,  it  has  broken  no 
obligation  of  courtesy  or  discretion  resting  on  it  as  a  Presbyterian 
institution. 

Dr.  Landis's  whole  discussion  is  directed  to  a  single  point:  the 
strict  theory  of  Dr.  Hodge  asserting  the  antecedent,  immediate, 
and  gratuitous  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  race  as  (in  the 
first  stage  of  the  judicial  transaction)  merely  peecatum  alienum. 
Readers  of  Church  history  are  aware  that  since  the  time  of 
Placaeus,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  debate  has 
existed  among  the  Reformed  whether  this  imputation  was  ante- 
cedent to  the  actual  moral  corruption  of  the  race,  and  imme- 
diate, or  whether  it  was  consequent  thereon,  and  mediate.  The 
occasion  for  disclosing  this  question  was  an  act  of  the  French 
National  Synod  condemning  any  (meaning  virtually  Placaeus  and 
his  followers)  who  should  teach  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
■was  limited  solely  to  the  hereditary  subjective  corruption  of  men, 
and  should  deny,  as  a  part  of  the  doctrine,  the  true  imputation 
to  men  of  Adam's  first  sin.  Thereupon  Placseus  sought  adroitly 
to  evade  the  point  of  this  condemnation  by  explaining  that  he 
did  not  deny  that  imputation,  but  only  denied  that  it  was  "ante- 
cedent and  immediate."  He  held  that  it  was  only  "mediate  and 
consequential"  on  men's  actual,  personal,  and  subjective  corrup- 
tion. 

Of  this  explanation,  the  Synods  seem  subsequently  to  have 
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taken  no  notice.  But  sundry  of  Placseus's  brethren  remained 
dissatisfied,  and  continued  the  discussion.  In  this  discussion, 
antagonism  of  feeling  not  unnaturally  developed  and  fixed  the 
ill-starred  distinction,  which  never  ought  to  have  been  stated  or 
discussed,  between  Placseus's  idea  of  an  imputation  of  Adam's 
guilt  only  mediate  and  consequent  on  the  actual  personal  corrup- 
tion of  Adam's  posterity  derived  to  them  merely  by  hereditary 
descent,  and  the  opposite  view  of  an  imputation  by  God  of  the 
guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  men,  antecedently,  immediately,  and 
gratuitously,  God  conceiving  them  as  initially  holy  in  their  per- 
sonal estate  at  the  time  of  this  imputation,  and  then  visiting  on 
them,  as  the  penalty  of  this  imputed  guilt,  the  initial  depravation 
of  their  subjective  characters,  at  least  so  far  as  ttie  privatio  jvs- 
titice  could  go,  on  which  positive  corruption  would  naturally  and 
inevitably  follow.  Now,  it  has  pleased  Dr.  Hodge  to  adopt  this 
latter  extreme  view,  and  to  push  its  consequences  in  the  hardiest 
manner,  asserting,  with  his  sternest  dogmatism,  that  this,  and 
this  alone,  is  the  doctrine,  and  that  all  the  great  Calvinistic  lead- 
ers are  with  him,  and  those  who  dissent  are  virtually  not  Presby- 
terians at  all  on  this  point.  Dr.  Landis  undertakes  to  prove,  on 
the  contrary,  that  none  of  the  great  leaders  or  symbols  are  with 
Dr.  Hodge  in  this  extreme;  that  he  has  misrepresented  or  mis- 
understood them  all;  that  the  Church  has  always  rejected  Dr. 
Hodge's  extreme  view  as  distinctly  as  she  has  discarded  Placseus's; 
has  refused  to  entertain  the  mischievous  distinction,  and  has 
always  held  that  the  imputation,  while  in  a  certain  just  sense 
"immediate,"  proceeded  with  even  step  with  the  actual  personal 
participation  of  men  in  the  race  sin,  and  was  not  "antecedent"  and 
"gratuitous"  in  Dr.  Hodge's  sense. 

This  issue  may  seem  a  narrow  one  upon  which  to  write  a  large 
book.  But  it  is  the  hinge  question.  Its  vital  importance  pro- 
ceeds from  its  corollaries  and  the  other  vital  doctrines  involved. 
These  are  such  as  the  following:  the  relations  of  reason  to 
revelation;  the  sovereignty  and  moral  attributes  of  God;  impu- 
tation; satisfaction  for  human  sins ;  justification;  believers' union 
with  Christ;  effectual  calling  and  sanctification ;  God's  provi- 
dence over  the  posterity  of  wicked  men. 
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We  will  let  Dr.  Landis  define  the  question  (p.  Ill,  §  13\. 

"Dr.  Hodge  teaches  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  made  common  to  the 
race  by  a  forensic  and  fjratuitous  imputation  ;  while,  on  the  contrary 
the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  communions  have  from  the  beo-lnninc 
always  tauo;ht  that  sin  was  imputed  because  it  was  common — i.  e.,  the  sin 
alike  of  Adam  and  his  posterity.  This  single  point  presents,  in  fact,  the 
nucleus  of  the  whole  question.  For  if  the  sin  becomes  common  only 
through  the  forensic  or  gratuitous  imputation  of  Adam's  peccatmn 
alienvm,  or  merely  personal  guilt,  then  the  doctrine  of  our  participation 
therein  is  a  figment,  and  Dr.  Hodge's  theory  is  the  true  doctrine,  and  no 
alternative  can  remain  to  us  but  to  accept  it  with  all  its  f{\tal  sequences 
as  regards  our  theology,  and  to  acquiesce  moreover  in  the  exegesis  by 
which  he  claims  that  it  may  be  supported.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
first  sin  was  imputed  because  it  was  common,  and  if  such  be  the  unvary- 
ing doctrine  of  the  Church  of  God,  then,  of  course,  Dr.  Hodge  has  left 
his  brethren  no  alternative  but  to  regard  and  treat  his  theory  as  a  funda- 
mental and  fatal  departure  (as  he  himself  has  always  conceded)  from 
their  cherished  faith." 

The  old  readers  of  this  Review  will  recognise  in  Dr.  Landis's 
criticisms  and  exceptions  a  close  resemblance  to  those  advanced 
in  the  review  of  Hodge's  theology,  in  the  number  for  April, 
1873. 

Dr.  Landis's  extended  discussion  may  be  virtually  reduced  to 
three  heads,  in  which  he  asserts  that  Dr.  Hodge's  exaggerated 
doctrine  is  (1)  illogical,  (2)  unscriptural,  (3)  unchurchly,  or 
against  the  uniform  teachings  of  the  Church's  symbols  and  lead- 
ers from  Augustine  to  Edwards. 

I.  The  points  wherein  Dr.  Landis  asserts  this  doctrine  to  be 
illogical  are  chiefly  these : 

1.  That  Dr.  Hodge,  like  other  Calvinists,  argues  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  the  race  from  that 
method  of  divine  providence  which  now  visits  the  sins  of  the 
parents  on  the  posterity.  But,  says  Dr.  Landis,  the  essential 
condition  of  such  providential  dealing  is,  that  the  posterity  are 
also  actually  and  personally  sinful.  God  only  visits  the  parents' 
sins  on  the  generations  "that  hate  him."  Were  the  case  of 
Adam  and  the  race,  then,  analogous  to  these  providential  deal- 
ings, it  must  be  just  the  opposite  of  what  Dr.  Hodge  represents 
it.     For, 
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2.  The  latter  asserts  that,  initially,  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first 
sin  is  imputed  to  men  while  as  yet  unfallen,  pure,  and  guiltless, 
as  behooves  them  to  be  when  issuing  first  from  the  creative  hand 
of  God.  For  the  first  depravity  comes  upon  infants  as  the.  pen- 
alfy  of  that  merely  imputed  guilt.  Dr.  Hodge  must  hold,  as 
indeed  he  says,  that  the  newly  created  soul  has  at  least  an  instant 
of  innocent  and  pure  subjective  being,  not  only  logically,  but 
chronologically  prior  to  its  condemnation  for  Adam's  sin  and  to 
that  initial  depravation  which  is  the  penalty  therefor.  Now,  this 
view  leaves  the  doctrine  of  imputation  opposite  to,  instead  of 
analogical  to,  the  other  case  of  children  suffering  for  parents' 
crimes.  So  that,  for  Dr.  Hodge,  this  argument  is  absurd,  and 
contradicts  instead  of  confirming  him.  Next,  his  view  is  as 
stubbornly  inconsistent  with  fact  (in  another  direction)  as  was 
Placaeus's  view,  and  equally  contradicts  Scripture.  For,  accord- 
ing to  this,  subjective  corruption  is  absolutely  as  early  in  e«ach 
individual  case.  There  are  as  many  and  as  strong  tests  which 
say  that  man  is  corrupt  from  the  beginning  of  his  life,  as  that 
he  is  guilty  from  the  beginning.  So  that,  as  Placseus  uttered  a 
solecism  when  he  represented  the  young  soul  as  depraved  before 
it  was  guilty  for  imputed  sin,  so  Dr.  Hodge  utters  the  counter- 
part solecism  when  he  represents  it  as  guilty  before  it  is  depraved. 
Scripture  says  it  is  both  guilty  and  depraved  from  the  very  first. 
And,  once  more,  Dr.  Hodge  sins  against  fact.  Scripture,  and  the 
invariable  teaching  of  our  Churches  in  not  only  rejecting,  but 
ridiculing  the  doctrine  of  our  actual  'participation  in  the  first  sin. 
Dr.  Hodge  sneeringly  asks.  How  could  a  person  participate  in 
an  act  done  before  he  had  any  existence?  He  says  it  is  non- 
sense. He  insists  that  the  only  sense  in  which  the  individuals  of 
the  race  could  have  participated  in  Adam's  sin  is  the  formal  and 
forensic  putative  sense,  and  that  this  was  the  only  participation 
the  Church  ever  held,  or  could  hold,  without  stultifying  herself 
But  Dr.  Landis  asserts,  with  equal  stoutness,  that  the  Church 
always  did  hold  to  the  actual  participation  of  the  individuals  of 
the  race  in  Adam's  sin;  in  its  criminality  as  well  as  its  guilt; 
that  our  divines  invariably  teach  this  as  a  fact,  and  as  the  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  imputation;  and  while  they  admit  it  to  be  a 
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mystery,  inexplicable  by  human  philosophy,  they  assert  it  as 
made  possible  by  the  race  unity  and  community  of  nature  between 
the  head  and  the  branches.  And  herein  Dr.  Hodge  opposes 
Scriptures,  such  as  John  iii.  5,  6,  and  the  Confessions,  which 
assert  that  we  "sinned  in  Adam,"  as  well  as  "fell  with  him." 
Dr.  Landis  asserts,  moreover,  that  his  opponent  is  perpetually 
misled  and  misleads  his  readers  as  to  what  our  divines  mean  by 
"Adam's  sin"  and  the  "first  sin,"  by  which  they  always  mean 
that  sin  as  common  to  Adam  and  the  race,  as  actually,  thouch 
mysteriously,  shared  by  the  race;  while  Dr.  Hodge  persists  in 
regarding  it  as  Adam's  mere  personal  sin  made  common  to  men, 
in  the  first  stage,  by  nothing  but  its  formal  imputation  as  pecca- 
turn  alienum.  This  Dr.  Landis  abundantly  sustains  by  profuse 
citations. 

8.  He  asserts  that  Dr.  Hodge's  doctrine  tends  to  make  God 
*'the  author  of  sin."  For  if  the  initial  subjective  corruption  is 
the  penalty  merely  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  personal  sin  formally 
and  forensically  imputed  to  us,  it  is  every  way  natural  to  con- 
ceive of  God,  the  judge,  as  inflicting  the  penalty  he  pronounces. 
This  is  the  only  intelligible  view  of  judgment  and  penalty :  while 
the  criminal  brings  about  the  crime  judged,  the  judge  brings 
about  the  penalty  righteously  affixed,  either  by  inflicting  it  him- 
self or  efficiently  procuring  its  infliction.  This  is  what  a  judge 
is  for.  So  that  Dr.  Hodge  should  consistently  teach  that  the 
depraving  of  every  soul  since  Adam  is  God's  direct  doing.  Must 
he  not  do  it  with  his  own  hand?  Does  he  employ  the  holy  angels 
to  do  it  ?  Hardly.  Or  the  devils  ?  or  the  parents  ?  The  latter 
would  be  our  doctrine  of  original  race  sin,  which  Dr.  Hodge  has 
rejected.  Again,  if  each  soul  is  subjectively  pure  when  it  begins 
to  exist,  it  is  an  insufficient  explanation  to  say  that  each  one  regu- 
larly and  invariably,  though  freely,  depraves  itself  This  is  too 
much  like  the  Pelagian  theory  for  accounting  for  the  prevalence 
of  actual  apostasy.  And  how  comes  it  that  this  multitude  of 
initially  holy  wills  should  invariably  choose  corruption?  AVhy 
does  not  the  result  turn  out,  if  it  were  simple  self  action,  as  it 
did  among  the  angels,  where  some  chose  to  deprave  themselves 
and  some  chose  to  remain  pure?     In  another  place,  Dr.  Hodge, 
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floundering  in  the  meshes  of  his  erroneous  speculation,  seeks  to 
avoid  making  God  the  author  of  our  corruption  by  saying:  If 
God  saw  fit  simply  to  withdraw  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  the  newly  created  soul,  its  depravation  by  the  law  of  defect 
would  follow.  But  the  hard  question  for  him  is,  Would  God 
impute  a  peecatum  alienum  to  a  soul  initially  pure,  and  also 
privileged  with  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit?  And  can  any  one 
believe,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  that  creatures  ever  had  that 
indwelling  efficiently  for  one  instant  who  were  at  that  instant 
under  the  curse,  "by  nature  children  of  wrath,"  "conceived  in 
sin  and  shapen  in  iniquity"? 

4.  Dr.  Hodge  concurs  often  with  all  the  Reformed  divines  and 
the  Scripture  in  teaching  that  our  federal  and  natural  union  with 
our  head  results,  according  to  God's  ordinance,  in  his  first  sin's 
aifecting  us  (as  being  a  common  sin),  both  morally  and  foren- 
sically,  as  it  affected  himself.  This,  says  Dr.  Landis,  is  good 
doctrine.  But  now  come  two  questions.  Are  we  actually  in  race 
union  with  Adam  holy,  or  with  Adam  corrupted  ?  Certainly  the 
latter :  because  Adam  had  no  child  until  after  his  fall,  and  then 
he  begat  sinners,  "after  his  image,  in  his  own  likeness."  And 
in  Adam's  own  person,  which  preceded,  subjective  corruption  or 
judicial  condemnation  ?  A  just  God  does  not  condemn  a  creature 
until  after  he  sins,  and  in  the  overt  sin  corrupt  motive  must  have 
preceded  guilty  action.  Now,  then,  why  do  we  not  represent  the 
seed,  like  their  head,  as  condemned,  because  already  actually  cor- 
rupted ? 

-  5.  But  let  us  see  Dr.  Hodge's  affirmative  logic,  by  whose  stress 
he  feels  compelled  to  strain  his  theory  of  imputation  so  high.  It 
is,  in  substance,  this  :  unless  we  hold  that  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  guilt  was  immediate,  gratuitous,  and  precedaneous,  we  can- 
not consistently  hold  the  imputation  of  our  guilt  to  a  holy  Christ, 
nor  of  his  righteousness  to  us  vile  sinners.  For  the  three  imputa- 
tions  must  be  held  as  exact  parallels.  This  is  implied  in  Eomans, 
chap.  V.  11  to  21,  where  the  apostle  illustrates  justification  in 
Christ's  imputed  righteousness  by  our  (admitted)  condemnation 
in  Adam,  and  the  honesty  and  soundness  of  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment require  us  to  suppose  an  exact  parallel  between  the  two  im- 
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putations,  both  in  fact  and  in  mode.  But  the  imputation  of  our 
sins  to  a  holy  Christ,  and  of  his  righteousness  to  us,  are  gratui- 
tous, whence  the  apostle  must  have  regarded  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sins  to  us  as  equally  gratuitous  and  immediate.  More- 
over, let  the  opposite  doctrine  as  to  original  sin  be  held,  and  the 
exact  parallelism  be  borne  in  mind,  and  our  theory  of  justifica- 
tion must  be  the  popish  one;  for  as  Placseus  held  that  men's 
subjective  corruption  was  prior  to,  and  in  order  to,  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  guilt  to  them,  so  the  Papists  teach  that  the  believer's 
inherent  and  subjective  godliness  must  be  prior  to,  and  in  order 
to,  the  imputation  to  him  of  Christ's  righteousness.  Thus  Dr. 
Hodge  urges  with  the  utmost  tenacity  that  unless  we  admit  his 
extreme  view,  we  cannot  consistently  be  Christians  at  all. 

To  this  showing  Dr.  Landis  objects,  that  the  assumptions  made 
in  it  are  all  absolutely  erroneous,  and  the  inferences  of  no  force 
whatever.     Thus : 

That  the  immediate  and  gratuitous  nature  of  the  imputations 
in  expiation  and  justification  do  not  at  all  imply  a  similar  quality 
in  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  men,  because  two  grand  dif- 
ferences in  the  two  cases  intervene.  The  imputation  in  the  fall 
w-as  one  of  justices  that  in  redemption  is  one  of  mercy  and  grace. 
A  righteous  ruler,  in  dispensing  free  gifts  and  favors,  properly 
holds  himself  at  liberty  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  strict  desert.  In 
administering  justice,  never.  To  overlook  this  difference,  in 
order  to  force  on  us  a  favorite  speculation,  is  an  amazing  over- 
sight. And,  second,  an  essential  difference  in  the  two  cases  is 
found  in  this  :  that  Christ's  coming  under  imputation  of  guilt 
was  optional  and  voluntary  on  his  part.  And  so  his  righteous- 
ness is  imputed  to  no  soul  for  justification  until  that  soul  freely 
accepts  and  chooses  it  in  the  act  of  faith.  We  must  believe  in 
order  to  be  justified.  True,  it  is  the  merit  of  the  divine  substitute, 
and  not  the  merit  of  the  believing,  which  justifies ;  but  none  the  less 
is  it  absolntelv  true  that  the  sihner  must  believe  in  order  to  have 
that  divine  merit  imputed  to  him.  So  that  in  both  the  imputa- 
tions involved  in  a  sinner's  redemption,  that  of  his  sins  to  Christ 
and  Christ's  merits  to  him,  we  find  tJiis  feature  of  free  consent 
in  the  party  receiving  the  imputation  to  be  an  essential  element. 
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which,  in  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sins  to  us,  would  be  totally 
lacking  on  our  part,  were  Dr.  Hodge  correct.  Dr.  Hodge  un- 
wisely insists  on  an  exact  parallel  between  the  three  imputations. 
Well,  let  it  be  settled,  for  argument's  sake,  that  they  are  exactly 
parallel.  Then  we  must  hold  that  the  free  assent  of  each  sin- 
iiino-  person  to  Adam's  act  as  his  representative  is  essential  in 
order  to  make  the  imputation  of  his  guilt  any  parallel  at  all. 
And  we  find  that  assent  only  in  the  old  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
actual  participation  in  Adam's  sin,  as  in  order  to  the  imputation, 
which  Dr.  Hodge  so  rejects.  ^  - 

Our  author  in  another  place  carries  this  point  farther  with 
great  acuteness.  Does  Dr.  Hodge  urge  that  both  holy  and  un- 
holy creations  begin  existence  with  a  subjective  disposition  cer- 
tainly regulative  of  their  feelings  and  choices ;  that  this  law  of 
their  character  does  not,  and  cannot,  originate  as  the  Pela- 
gians vainly  fable  in  an  act  of  that  creature's  choice,  and  that, 
hence,  as  to  his  just  responsibility  for  acting  with  that  disposition, 
it  is  worthless  to  raise  the  question  how  or  whence  it  came  to  him, 
and  we  only  ask  :  Is  it  his  own  disposition,  and  does  he  freely 
act  it  out?  Then  he  is  justly  responsible.  True,  says  Dr.  Lan- 
dis,  just  so.  And  therefore  all  the  cavils  of  ancient  and  modern 
Pelagians,  that  a  created  righteousness — in  Adam's  creation,  or 
the  believer's  new  creation — cannot  be  a  responsible  righteous- 
ness, are  silly  and  worthless.  But  Dr.  Hodge  should  have  noticed 
that  the  subjective  righteousness  inwrought  in  the  soul  in  regen- 
eration onli/  becomes  a  true  righteousness  as  it  is  accepted  and 
freehj  preferred  by  the  soul  born  again.  The  causal  source  of  it  is 
external  to  the  renewed  will,  almighty  and  supernatural  ?  Yes, 
certainly.  But  none  the  less  is  the  infused  holiness  the  freely 
chosen  preference  of  the  soul  from  the  very  instant  it  is  accounted 
by  God  as  a  true  holiness.  The  rule  of  the  divine  work  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  text,  "My  people  shall  he  willing  in  the  day  of 
my  powder."  The  very  essence  of  the  divine  work  within  the 
dead  soul  is  that  it  renews  and  quickens  the  will,  causing  the  soul 
to  choose  and  pursue  freely  that  godliness  which,  in  the  days  of 
its  bondage  and  spiritual  death,  it  had  as  freely  rejected.  It 
appears,  then,  that  in  no  case  does  God  account  holiness  or  un- 
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holiness  to  a  creature,  except  as  there  is  a  voluntary  participation 
in  it  by  the  creature's  own  will.  So  that,  to  establish  the  synmie- 
try  Dr.  Hodge  so  ardently  pursues,  and  to  range  the  imputations 
of  the  two  covenants  in  that  exact  parallelism  he  demands,  he 
ought  to  have  retained  instead  of  discarding  the  good  old  doctrine 
that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  is  imputed  to  us,  because  we 
sinned  in  him.,  and  have  an  actual  participation  of  our  free 
agency  in  his  crime  as  well  as  its  guilt. 

This  train  of  thought  prepares  the  way  for  Dr.  Landis  to  wrest 
Dr.  Hodge's  next  point  from  him  and  turn  it  against  him.  Does 
he  charge  a  tendency  towards  popish  justification  on  Dr.  Landis? 
Dr.  Landis  charges  a  more  real  tendency  to  Arminian  and  semi- 
Pelagian  justification  on  him.  For  he  insists  that  in  original  sin 
the  guilt  of  Adani's  personal  sin  as  peccatum  alienum  is  first  imme- 
diately imputed  to  souls,  viewed  as  so  far  personally  pure  and  guilt- 
less ;  and  consequentially  the  first  subjective  corruption  comes  on 
them  as  penalty  of  that  imputed  guilt.  And  the  three  imputa- 
tions must  be  strictly  parallel !  Then  the  application  of  redemp- 
tion must,  of  course,  be  on  this  wise:  first,  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  must  be  imputed  to  the  sinner,  he  being  still  in  his  state 
of  native  spiritual  death  and  sin.  On  this  imputation  is  grounded 
his  acceptance.  And  then,  as  the  consequence  of  this  accept- 
ance and  as  the  first  merited  reward  to  this  imputed  righteous- 
ness, the  new  birth  is  bestowed,  implanting  spiritual  life  and  sub- 
jective godliness.  But  this  is  Arminianism.  This  ill-starred 
tenacity  of  Dr.  Hodge  in  adhering  to  his  speculation,  despite  its 
bad  consequences,  receives  a  striking  illustration  in  his  last  work, 
his  Theology  (Vol.  IL,  p.  249).  Ten  years  after  he  had  been 
warned  by  Dr.  Landis  he  prints  these  sentences  as  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  application  of  redemption  :  "It  was  by  the  disobe- 
dience of  one  man  that  all  men  are  constituted  sinners,  not  only 
by  imputation  (which  is  true,  and  most  important),  but  also  by 
inherent  depravity,  as  it  was  by  the  obedience  of  one  that  all  are 
constituted  righteous,  not  only  by  imputation  (which  is  true  and 
vitally  important),'  but  also  by*  the  consequent  renewing  of  their 
nature,  flowing  from  their  reconciliation  to  God."  These  words 
are  dangerously  incautious.     Doubtless  Christ  has  purchased  for 
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the  elect  by  his  priestly  work  all  the  blessings  of  effectual  calling 
and  sanctification  from  beginning  to  end.  Doubtless  all  Calvin- 
ists  hold  that  increase  in  sanctification  is  one  of  the  after  fruits 
of  justification.  But  here  Dr.  Hodge  says,  not  that  subsequent 
growth  in  holiness,  but  the  very  renewing  of  the  sinner's  nature 
is  "cowsegitew^"  on  justification,  and  ^'■Jlows  froin'  their  recon- 
ciliation to  God,  apparently  as  though  he  would  rather  avouch 
the  Arminian  theory  than  recede  from  his  favorite  doctrine  about 
imputation. 

For  if  there  is  any  one  thing  in  which  Calvinists  are  unani- 
mous, it  is  that  justification  follows  faith,  and  that  faith  is  the  act 
only  of  new-born  souls  following  their  renewal.  And  strong  Ar- 
minians  are  equally  unanimous  in  assigning  this  contrary  order  to 
the  redemptive  causations.  First,  common  sufficient  grace,  evok- 
ing with  the  synergism  of  the  self-determined  will,  repentance  and 
faith.  Next,  justification  by  faith.  Then,  as  the  consequence  of 
justification,  the  regeneration  of  the  soul.  And  then  progressive 
sanctification.  A  synergistic  system  calls  for  this  arrangement 
of  the  steps.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  this  arrangement 
implies  synergism.  For  the  sinner  must  believe  in  order  to  be 
justified,  and  be  justified  in  order  to  be  regenerated.  Of  course, 
then,  faith  is  an  exercise  of  soul  which  an  unregenerate  soul  is 
competent  to  put  forth.  Of  course,  then,  no  unconditional  elec- 
tion of  grace,  no  almighty  quickening  is  needed  to  decide  the 
sinner  for  the  gospel;  he  may  decide  himself  in,  the  sovereign 
exercise  of  a  self-determining  will,  while  grace  follows  on  and 
coiiperates  in  the  good  change  which  the  human  will  has  sover- 
eignly instituted !  Is  that  Calvinism  ?  But  Dr.  Hodge  says 
that  such  must  virtually  be  the  adjustment  resulting  from  his 
theory  of  imputation.  Then  his  is  not  the  theory  of  the  old 
Calvinists. 

The  difficulty  he  obtrudes  as  to  our  view  and  its  resultant 
popish  justification  by  inherent  instead  of  imputed  righteousness 
is  easily  solved.  No  Piotestant  ever  denied,  in  opposition  to 
Papists,  that  all  justified  persons  have  an  inherent  righteousness. 
Our  denial  is,  that  our  inherent  righteousness  can  be,  at  the 
beginning  or  ever  after,  the  "formal  cause"  of  our  justification. 
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We  utterly  deny  that  it  is,  or  can  be,  the  ground  of  justification 
by  any  merit  of  condignity  or  of  congruity,  not  because  we  doubt 
whether  the  believer  really  has  it  at  the  time  he  is  justified,  but 
because  it  is  imperfect^  because  a  condemned  creature  cannot 
merit,  and  because  the  inherent  righteousness  is  due  'to  God's 
inworking,  not  to  that  of  the  man's  own  natural  will.  "What 
hast  thou,  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?  Now,  if  thou  didst 
receive  it,  why  dost  thou  glory  in  it  as  though  thou  hadst  not 
received  it  ?"  But  saving  faith,  on  which  justification  instru- 
mentally  depends,  is  the  exercise  of  none  but  a  regenerate  soul. 
The  instituting  of  the  vital  union  between  the  dead  soul  and 
Christ  is  absolutely  needed  in  order  to  faith.  Out  of  that  union 
all  our  life,  reconciliation,  and  holiness  flow.  Chronologically, 
both  the  new  birth,  which  is  the  initiation  of  the  process  of  sanc- 
tification,  and  justification  instantly  follow  that  union.  But 
causatively  Christ  must  quicken  us  first,  through  the  union,  in 
order  that  we  may  put  forth  the  true  faith  which  justifies.  Were 
we  inclined  to  insist  upon  a  perfectly  symmetrical  parallel,  then, 
between  the  steps  of  our  fall  in  the  first  Adam  and  our  redemp- 
tion in  the  second,  as  Dr.  Hodge  insists,  we  should  be  led  to  a 
conclusion  opposite  to  his  ;  that  in  each  case  the  subjective  change 
is  in  order  to  the  forensic. 

But  the  great  Reformers  did  not  think  that  Paul's  argument  in 
Romans  v.  proceeded  on  the  idea  of  such  exact  parallel.  They 
all  say,  as  Calvin,  that  the  one  topic  illustrates  the  other;  which 
supposes — the  apostle  being  an  honest  reasoner — that  the  two 
imputations  have  something  in  common.  But  that,  while  they 
agree  in  the  thing,  they  obviously  difi'er  in  mode.  Thus,  Calvin, 
Commentary  on  Romans  v.  17,  says :  "Moreover,  it  is  important 
to  note  hero  two  differences  between  Adam  and  Christ,"  etc. 
Gomariius,  the  strict  supralapsarian  Calvinist:  "Adam,  by  the 
force  of  nature  [vi  naturw),  communicates  his  sin  to  all  and  each 
of  his  natural  offspring;  but  Christ  communicates  his  righteous- 
ness and  life  to  each  of  his  renewed."  "But  the  comparison  is 
twofold,  to  wit,  of  a  resemblance  and  of  a  diff'erence."  Polavius 
of  Basle:  "Beilarmine  deceives  himself  in  his  exposition  of  the 
analogy  contained  therein  (Rom.  v.),  since  Paul  does  not  compare 
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the  modes  by  which  we  are  in  ourselves  either  sinners  or  righteous, 
but  the  efficient  causes  whereby  we  become  sinners  or  righteous 
before  God."  Andrew  Rivet,  the  special  opponent  of  Placaeus, 
whom  Dr.  Hodge  claims  as  wholly  his  own :  "Yet  there  is  nothing 
in  this  argument  which  forbids  that  we  acknowledge  the  necessity 
o{  inherent  qualities'  (in  order  to  imputation).  "For  it  can  only 
be  proved"  (from  Paul's  comparison)  "that  in  Christ  we  have 
righteousness,  as  we  have  in  Adam  unrighteousness.  But  there 
is  a  comparison  of  the  causes  and  not  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
thing  is  communicated  to  us.  For  the  sin  of  Adam  is  communi- 
cated to  us  by  generation ;  but  the  righteousness  of  Christ  by 
imputation.  Therefore,  the  apostle  does  not  compare  the  modes 
in  which  righteousness  is  received,  but  the  causes,  effects,  and 
subjects  of  each.  A.  Willets,  "Sixfold  Commentarie  upon  Ro- 
mans," speaking  of  the  illustration  of  Romans  v.,  mentions  "the 
disparitie  and  unlikeness"  of  the  two  cases:  "The  manner  how 
these  things  (death  by  Adam  and  life  by  Christ)  are  conveyed  is 
diverse:  Adam's  sin  is  transmitted  by  natural  propagation,  but 
life  and  righteousness  are  conveyed  by  grace."  Theodore  Beza, 
the  strictest  of  Calvinists,  Commentary  on  Romans  v.,  verse  12  : 
"But  this  distinction  plainly  appears"  (in  the  analogy)  "partly, 
indeed,  from  the  whole  comparison  of  the  unrighteousness  of 
Adam  with  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  to  wit,  of  the  former 
through  propagation,  of  the  latter  communicated  to  us  (believers) 
through  imputation."  And  (unkindest  cut  of  all  to  Dr.  Hodge) 
Francis  Turrettin  (Loc.  16):  "Nor,  if  we  are  constituted  unjust 
and  guilty  through  the  sin  propagated  from  Adam,  must  we  im- 
mediately be  justified  through  inherent  righteousness  communi- 
cated to  us  by  Christ  through  regeneration ;  for  the  method  of 
each  is  most  different.  And  Paul  here  institutes  a  comparison 
between  the  first  and  second  Adam  in  the  thing,  and  not  in  the 
mode  of  the  tiling.''  And  yet  Dr.  Hodge  claims  Turrettin  wholly ! 
We  have  seen  how  Dr.  Landis  charges  him  with  misconception 
of  what  the  Reformers  meant  by  "first  sin."  They,  Dr.  Landis 
holds,  uniformly  meant  by  this  the  breach  of  the  covenant  of 
works  in  paradise,  not  merely  as  Adam's  personal  act,  but  also 
as  the  common  sin  of  the  race.     They  have  in  mind  always  the 
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mysterious  fact  of  our  actual  participation  in  that  breach.  And 
whereas  Dr.  Hodge  rejects  this  idea  as  "unthinkable,"  the  Re- 
formers uniformly  advance  it  as  a  revealed  mystery,  above  the 
comprehension  of  reason  indeed,  but  not  contrary  to  reason,  and 
the  very  key  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  original  sin.  This  is  well 
summed  up  in  these  remarks  of  the  recent  Lutheran  divine.  Dr. 
Julius  MUUer:  "This,  therefore,  is  the  point  at  which  all  the 
threads  of  the  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  concerning  hereditary  sin 
meet,  in  which  it  must  be  dogmatically  justified,  if  it  is  at  all 
capable  of  such  justification.  It  first  of  all  appears  as  something 
quite  incredible  that  in  the  fall  of  Adam  all  his  natural  posterity 
are  supposed  to  have  some  participation.  If,  now,  it  may  be 
shown  that  this  is  only  the  paradox  which  every  deeper  connexion 
of  things  has  for  ordinary  thinking,  then  all  further  difficulties  of 
the  doctrine  become  involved  of  themselves."  And  Dr.  Landis 
asks :  Can  the  Trinity  be  rationally  explained  to  our  finite  minds? 
Have  not  the  apparent  paradoxes  involved  in  the  "three  in  one" 
been  the  constant  subjects  of  rationalistic  cavil  ?  Yet  Dr.  Hodge 
holds  that  this  inexplicable  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  the  essential 
foundation  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  redemption,  as  we  all  do. 
So,  says  Dr.  Landis,  there  may  be  an  apparent  paradox  in  the 
statement  that  "the  race  sinned  in  Adam" ;  the  hiiman  mind  may 
be  incompetent  to  explicate  the  whole  conception  of  a  race  unity, 
which  is  a  real  fact,  and  yet  does  not  destroy  individuality  and 
personal  responsibility.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  contradict 
the  intuitive  reason  ;  and  it  is  a  revealed  fact,  and  also  the  clear- 
est of  experimental  facts,  that  the  race  became  actually  and  uni- 
versally sinful  (except  Jesus)  in  Adams  sin.  And  on  this  fact 
the  doctrine  of  imputation  hinges.  The  philosophic  attempts 
made,  from  Augustine  to  S.  J.  Baird,  to  explain  this  fact  have 
been  failures;  they  have  given  us  no  real  light;  their  failure  pro- 
bably shows — ^as  did  the  failure  of  the  scholastics  to  give  the 
rationale  of  the  Trinity — that  the  conceptions  involved  concern- 
ing such  ultimate  facts  in  ontology  lie  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
human  intellect.  And  the  best  philosophers  see  most  clearly  that 
this  feature  of  our  ontological  beliefs  constitutes  7io  objection  what- 
ever to  their  rational  validity.    Could  Sir  Isaac  Newton  explicate 
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the  notion  of  gravitation  ?  No,  not  at  all.  Has  metaphysics  ever 
explicated  the  notions  of  substance  (as  distinguished  from  essence) 
of  power  in  cause?  of  the  unconditioned  notions,  eternity,  infinity, 
self-existence,  abstract  number  ?  No  ;  yet  every  thinker  in  the 
■world  adopts  these  notions  as  essential  elements  of  his  beliefs. 
How  strangely  has  Dr.  Hodge,  then,  here  betrayed  himself  into 
that  rationalistic  position  which  everywhere  else  he  so  clearly 
and  justly  condemns  ? 

For  Dr.  Landis  asserts  next  that  the  peculiar  features  of  his 
doctrine  about  imputation,  and  of  his  exposition  of  Romans  v., 
are  precisely  those  advanced  by  the  Socinians,  Arians,  and  Ar- 
minians  in  the  Reformation  ages,  and  sternly  rejected  and  re- 
futed by  the  Reformers.  Socinus,  Curcellaeus,  Whitby,  Limborch, 
and  their  whole  schools  deny  the  actual  participation  of  mankind 
in  the  sin  of  Adam's  fall ;  define  original  sin  as  consisting  in  the 
gratuitous  immediate  imputation  of  the  formal  guilt  [reatus  actu- 
alis)  of  Adam's  personal  sin,  and  in  that  alone;  describe  God's 
act  in  thus  imputing  Adam's  guilt  as  one  of  mere  sovereignty, 
and  not  of  real  judicial  righteousness;  so  that  the  evils  and  na- 
tural death  which  the  race  incur  from  this  imputation  are  not 
properly  penal,  but  the  results  of  this  arbitrary  formal  imputation. 
The  same  was  the  doctrine  of  the  papal  semi-Pelagians,  Pighius 
and  Contarinus,  so  sternly  resisted  by  Calvin.  And,  accordingly, 
it  is  in  the  commentaries  of  these  Rationalists  on  Romans  v.  that 
we  currently  see  those  features  of  exposition  on  which  Dr.  Hodge 
insists,  and  in  which  he  departs  from  the  line  of  interpretation 
before  current  among  the  Reformed. 

Now,  the  Socinians,  Arians,  and  semi-Pelagians  had  certain 
doctrinal  ends  to  pursue  in  setting  up  this  theory  of  original  sin, 
and  they  are  ends  thoroughly  obnoxious  to  Dr.  Hodge  !  Strange 
that  he  did  not  see  whither  his  unnatural  fellowship  was  leading 
him.  The  vital  truths  most  hated  by  these  Socinians  and  their 
sympathisers  are  these :  that  the  human  soul  is  naturally  and 
decisively  corrupted  by  a  connate  ungodliness  ;  that  hence  man 
has  no  longer  any  self-determination  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good; 
that  distributive  justice  is  an  essential  and  unchangeable  attribute 
of  God;  that  hence,  there  is  a  strict  moral  necessity  for  real  satis- 
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faction  to  justice  for  the  guilt  of  sins  in  order  to  their  remission  • 
that  all  the  natural  evils  men  suffer  are  properly  penal,  and  thus 
their  occurrence  proves  the  criminality  before  a  holy  God  of  all 
that  suffer ;  that  so,  Christ's  sufferings  during  his  humiliation 
were  properly  penal,  sacrificial,  and  expiatory ;  that  the  believer's 
justification  is  grounded  in  the  real  merit  and  acceptance  of  that 
vicarious  satisfaction,  and  not  merely  in  the  arbitrary  compassion 
of  God.  These  are  the  very  lineaments  of  the  Socinian  anti- 
Ghrist,  from  the  Racovian  Catechism  to  Dr.  William  Channint^. 
as  none  know  better  than  Dr.  Hodge. 

Let  us  now  see  how  these  heretics  proposed  to  get  rid  of  these 
doctrines  by  their  tampering  with  the  Reformed  theory  of  original 
sin.  Thus,  if  there  is  no  actual  criminality  in  Adam's  posterity, 
but  only  the  formal  imputation  of  the  mere  guilt  [reatus  actualis) 
of  a  peeaatum  alienum^  and  God  has  really  made  that  imputation 
and  visited  all  natural  evils  on  such  a  ground  upon  creatures 
wholly  devoid  of  personal  criminality  or  demerit,  then  it  follows 
that  natural  evils  may  occur  to  responsible  creatures  Avhich  are 
not  properly  penalties  of  sins.  Then  the  famous  argument  of  the 
Augustinians,  that  the  sufferings  of  infants  prove  them  sinners, 
is  shown  to  be  worthless ;  and  then,  moreover,  it  follows  that 
God's  dispensing  of  such  sufferings  is  an  act  of  his  arbitriary  Avill 
and  not  of  a  righteous  judicial  will.  And  this  plainly  implies 
that  distributive  justice  is  not  his  essential  attribute.  And  thus 
falls  the  main  argument  of  the  Calvinists  for  their  dogma,  the 
necessity  of  penal  satisfaction  in  order  to  remission.  Again,  since 
Paul  in  Romans  v.  establishes  a  strict  parallelism  between  the  two 
imputations,  and  also  between  the  mode  of  the  two,  the  imputation 
of  believers'  sins  to  Christ  is  like  that  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  race: 
not  a  true  judicial  judgment,  carrying  over  to  Christ  a  righteous 
penal  obligation,  but  a  mere  formal  politic  arrangement,  dictated 
by  God's  arbitrary  will,  as  moved  by  his  general  goodness.  And 
Christ's  sufferings  were  no  more  penal,  in  strict  sense,  than  are 
the  suffering  of  sinless  infants  when  they  die  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  guilt.  Then,  there  was  no  true  sacrifice,  expia- 
tion, and  satisfaction  for  man's  sins  made  on  the  Cross.  And  the 
Reformed  doctrine  of  justification  founded  thereon  is  senseless 
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and  false.  These,  unquestionably,  are  the  logical  ends  which  the 
rationalistic  divines  were  pursuing  when  they  vitiated  the  ortho- 
dox Church  doctrine  of  the  fall  in  Adam  in  the  manner  described. 
So  the  Reformed  divines  apprehended  their  objects,  and  for  that 
reason  they  resisted  their  expositions  utterly.  These  are  the  ob- 
jects distinctly  pursued  and  claimed  by  the  Socinians  and  their 
sympathisers  in  these  expositions.  Yet  Dr.  Hodge  adopts  these 
perilous  expositions,  so  uniformly  exposed  and  rejected  by  the 
Reformers,  and  that  in  the  professed  defence  of  strict  Calvinism  ! 
What  are  likely  to  be  the  fruits  among  his  blind  admirers  ?  It  is 
not  charged  that  he  himself  had  any  Socinian  or  semi-Pelagian* 
leanings  ;  his  loyalty  to  the  truth  is  here  unquestionable.  But 
he  is  loyal  to  it  by  a  happy  incor\sistency.  And  the  danger  is 
that  others  may  work  out  his  principles  to  their  mischievous  re- 
sults, and  introduce  Socinian  rationalism  into  the  huge  Church 
of  which  he  was  the  Gamaliel. 

II.  We  are  now  prepared  to  touch  briefly  upon  the  exposition 
of  the  classical  passage,  Rom.  v.  12-21,  on  Avhich  this  doctrine  of 
imputation  chiefly  rests.  The  reader  is  requested  to  place  the 
Greek  of  the  following  verses  before  his  eye : 

"12.  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned  : 
13.  (For  until  the  law  sin  was  in  the  world  :  but  sin  is  not  imputed  when 
there  is  no  law.  14.  Nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses, 
even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression, who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come.  15.  But  not  as  the 
offence,  so  also  is  the  free  gift.  For  if  through  the  offence  of  one  many 
be  dead,  much  more  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by 
one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded  unto  many.  16.  And  not  as  it 
was  bj  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift:  for  the  judgment  was  by  one  to 
condemnation,  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences  unto  justification. 
17.  For  if  by  one  man's  offence  death  reigned  by  one;  much  more  they 
which  receive  abundance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  shall 
reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ.)  18.  Therefore  as  by  the  offence  of 
one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation  ;  even  so  by  the 
riirhteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of 
life.  19.  For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so 
by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous." 

Now.  as  to  the  general  scheme  of  exposition  for  this  passage, 
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Dr.  Landis  charges  that  Dr.  Hodge,  following  the  Socinian  expo- 
sitions of  such  writers  as  Curcellieus,  Whitby,  and  Dr.   Taylor 
of  Norwich,  insists  on  making  the  parallel  exact  between  the  two 
imputations  in  thing  and  in  mode.     But  the  current  of  the  lie- 
formed  divines,  from  Calvin  down  to  our  day,  as  represented  by 
Alford,  Wordsworth,  SchaiF,  and  Shedd,  hold  as  does  Dr.  Landis, 
that  the  apostle  compares  the  two  cases,  the  fall  and  redemption, 
as  two  processes  analogous  in  their  sources  and  causes,  but  differ- 
ent in  details  of  mode.     In  each  case  there  is  a  great  company 
of  souls  represented  in  its  respective  federal  head,  an  imputation, 
«a  justification,  and  a  condemnation  of  the  individuals  of  the  two 
companies  through  their  federal  heads'  respective  actions.     So 
that  men  all  sin  and  are  condemned  in  Adam  as  truly  as  they  are 
renewed  and  justified  in  Christ.     But  in  the  details  diversities 
appear,  some  of  which  the  apostle  himself  specifies.     As  that  the 
corruption  passes  from  Adam  to  the  race  by  natural  participation 
(and  along  with  it  the  imputed  guilt).  But  the  restoration  is  wrought 
through  Christ's  righteousness  gratuitously  Jmputed.     That  the 
transaction  in  Adam  was  one  of  strict  justice;  that  in  Christ  of 
free  grace.     That  in  the  one  case  a  single  criminality  was  tlie 
source  of  death  to  a  whole  race;  in  the  other  a  single  righteous- 
ness was  the  source  of  life  to  all  the  elect.     Still  other  differences 
(see  Calvin's  commentary  on  verse  12)  exist,  which  the  apostle 
does  no.t  specify,  because  it  does  not  suit  his  purpose,  as:  "The 
first  is,  that  in  Adam's  sin  we  are  not  condemned  through  impu- 
tation  alone,  as  though   the  penalty  of  another  man's  sin  were 
exacted  of  us;  but  we  thus  sustain  its  punishment  because  we 
are  also  guilty  of  fault  (culpa)  so  far,  to   wit,    as    our  nature 
vitiated  in  him  is  involved  in  guilt  before  God.     But  through  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  we  are  restored  to  salvation  in  another 
mode."  *   *  *  "The  other  difference  is,  that  the  benefit  of  Christ 
does  not  reach  to  all  men,  as  Adam  involved  his  whole  race  in 
condemnation,"  etc.     So  that  the  great  current  of  the  Reformed 
have   held  the  fact  that  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness 
to  the  believing  sinner  is  gratuitous  was  not  meant  by  Paul  to 
show  that  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  was,  in  exactly  the  coun- 
terpart sense,  gratuitous. 
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When  we  pome  to  details  of  exposition,  Dr.  Landis  claims  that 
Dr.  Hodge  has  followed  the  current  of  the  Rationalists  in  the 
following  points,  which  he  rejects  in  company  with  the  current 
of  the  Calvinists.  In  verse  12th,  "For  that  all  sinned," 
e^'  (J  iravreg  r/fxaprov,  Dr.  Hodge,  with  the  Opponents  of  Calvinism, 
makes  the  sinning  not  an  actual,  but  merely  a  putative  and 
forensic  accounting  as  guilty  with  the  guilt  of  a  peccatum 
allenum.  While  he  admits  that  the  usage  of  the  verb  makes 
at^ainst  this  construction,  yet,  as  it  gives  the  only  rational  sense, 
it  must  be  adopted,  and  the  exposition  of  the  remaining  verses 
squared  to  it.  But  the  Reformed  expositors,  with  Calvin,  say 
that  d/mpTdvEiv  cannot  bear  that  sense,  that  it  is  against  all  usage, 
and  that  the  subjects  of  the  verb  must  be  held  to  have  sinned  in 
some  actual  sense.  And  the  least  we  can  get  out  of  the  propo- 
sition is,  that  death  passed  on  all  from  the  first  sin,  because  all 
in  that  sin  incurred  subjective  depravity  of  nature.  Calvin 
actually  enters  into  a  specific  argument  to  prove  that  the  verb  "to 
sin"  may,  according  to  Scripture  usage,  mean  "to  be  subjectively 
a  sinner;"  which  accords  with  the  Reformed  theology,  by  which 
subjective  depravity  is  regarded  as  veritable  sin,  and,  while  not 
the  result  of  previous  volitions,  yet  personal  and  voluntary  ia 
the  sense  of  being  spontaneous. 

On  verse  14  the  Socinian  divines  would  have  us  understand 
that  death's  passing  over  on  them  "who  ha^not  sinned  after  the 
similitude  of  Adam's  transgression"  /ifieans  the  forensic  and 
formal  denouncing  of  death  on  human  beings  personally  sinless, 
merely  for  Adam's  peccatum  alienum.  But  the  Reformed  think 
generally  that  this  means  infants^  who  suffer  and  die,  thus  show- 
ing that  they  are  condemned  persons;  while  the  difference  between 
their  personal  sinning  and  Adam's  is  this:  that  his  sin  was  overt 
as  well  as  in  habitu,  while  they  have  only  a  sinful  disposition  in 
habitu,  being  at  the  time  the  condemnation  comes  on  them  not 
capable  of  overt  sin. 

On  the  18th  verse,  Dr.  Hodge  reads,  6t^  ivbg  TrapaTrr^/j.aTog,  "by 
the  sin  of  one  man,"  making  evbg  masculine,  and  thus  getting  an 
implied  support  for  his  doctrine  of  the  gratuitous  imputation  of 
Adam's  personal   sin.     Dr.  Landis,   with   the   best   Reformed, 
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regards  hhq  as  neuter,  and  reads,  "by  one  transgression" — that 
is,  by  that  one  race  sin,  common  by  participation  to  Adam  and 
his  seed.  And  he  claims  the  exegetical  force  of  the  h  hi 
TrapaTZTcj/iaTi,  in  the  exactly  parallel  expression  of  verse  IT,  "which 
cannot  justly  bear  the  translation,  "by  one  man's  offence,"  given 
it  in  the  received  version. 

Once  more,  "vvhen  the  apostle  says,  in  summing  up  his  com- 
parison, verse  19th,  "By  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many 
be  made  righteous,''  Dr.  Hodge  still  limits  the  result  here 
stated  by  Paul  to  the  putative  and  forensic  estimation.  He 
thinks  dUaioi  KaTanradr/aovTai  is  equivalent  to  "shall  be  declared 
righteous."  Dr.  Landis,  "With  Wordsworth  and  Schaff,  thinks 
the  w^ords  mean  far  more,  constituting  Christ's  redeemed  both 
forensically  and  actually  righteous.  Thus  the  concluding  declara- 
tion is  made  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  same  apostle  in 
1  Cor.  15 :  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive.''  Then  the  counterpart  result  of  the  first  member  of  verse 
19:  "As  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners," 
includes  not  only  their  putative,  but  their  actual  fall. 

The  fact  to  which  Dr.  Landis  calls  our  attention  is  certainly 
worthy  of  note:  that  the  traits  which  mark  Dr.  Hodge's  cher- 
ished exposition  of  the  passage,  so  far  as  they  differ  from  the  old 
current  view  of  the  Reformed,  are  the  very  ones  which  the  So- 
cinians  advanced  and  the  Reformed  divines  contested  so  strenu- 
ously. 

III.  The  third  position  laboriously  defended  against  Dr. 
Hodge  is,  that  his  doctrine  is  unchurchly ;  that  it  is  an  innova- 
tion upon  the  traditionary  Reformed  doctrine  as  taught  by  the 
great  divines  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  and  by  their  Confes- 
sions of  Faith.  Here  Dr.  Landis's  assertion  is,  not  only  that 
there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  way  of  stating  the  doctrine,  but  that 
the  peculiar  features  which  Dr.  Hodge  claims  to  be  essential  to 
the  consistency  of  our  Calvinism  are  expressly  stated,  and  stated 
to  he  rejected  by  the  great  Calvinists.  The  tenor  of  his  citations 
might  receive,  as  a  summary  and  homely  paraphrase,  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "This  view  of  a  gratuitous  antecedent  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin  as  peccatum  alienum  we  find  advanced  by  So- 
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cinians  and  Socinianisers,  or  we  hear  cast  up  to  us  as  an  absurdity ; 
but  we  declare  that  it  is  not  our  view  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  nor  that  of  our  Churches.  We  wash  our  hands  of  it."  Dr. 
Landis,  moreover,  complains  that  his  opponent  astonishingly  mis- 
leads his  readers  by  asserting  that  such  and  such  of  the  great 
Reformed  divines  are  expressly  with  him;  when,  in  fact,  they 
are  as  expressly  against  him.  This  part  of  his  work  is,  of  course, 
chiefly  a  compilation  of  extracts.  It  is  marked  by  profuse  and 
laborious  scholarship,  and  in  most  respects  by  fairness  and  dis- 
cernment. He  delights  especially  to  quote  against  Dr.  Hodge 
the  highest  Calvinists,  as  Beza;  those  who  carried  the  federal 
theory  to  the  greatest  lengths,  as  De  Moor;  and  those  who  espe- 
cially entered  the  lists  against  Placseus  and  his  theory  of  mediate 
consequential  imputation.  The  reader  has  already  seen  instances 
of  the  first  class  in  the  citations  made  from  Gomarus  and  Beza. 
This  may  be  added  from  John  Owen's  "Display  of  Arminianism" 
(Chap.  8) :  "Sin  imputed  by  itself,  without  an  inherent  guilt, 
was  never  punished  in  any  one  but  Christ."  And  again:  "Now, 
be  the  punishmefit  what  it  will,  never  so  small,  yet  if  we  have  no 
demerit  of  our  own,  nor  interest  in  Adam's  sin,  it  is  such  an  act 
of  injustice  as  we  must  reject  from  the  most  Holy,  with  a  God 
forbid!" 

Under  the  second  class,  De  Moor,  although  carrying  the  federal 
system  to  its  greatest  height,  says  (De  Moor's  Marckii  Medulla), 
on  the  twelfth  question  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism:  "Adam 
was  considered  as  the  representative  head  of  the  whole  human 
kind,  and  we  all,  adorned  in  him  with  the  gift  of  righteousness, 
sinned  in  him,  so  that  those  gifts  were  taken  away  judicially,  and 
in  the  way  of  penalty,  from  us,  on  account  of  the  guilt  contracted 
in  Adam,  not  less  than  from  the  first  parent,  inasmuch  as  we 
ourselves  spontaneously  dilapidated  these  gifts  when  sinning  in 
Adam."  As  to  its  being  Adam's  particular  sin,  he  replies :  "The 
crime,  nevertheless,  is  common." 

As  specimens  of  the  third  class,  we  may  recall  the  declarations 
of  Andrew  Rivet,  the  leading  opponent  of  Placseus.  And  we 
add  declarations  from  Des  Marets,  who  is  writing  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Synod  of  Charenton  and  Placseus  :    "For  divine 
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imputation,  seeing  it  is  an  act  of  justice,  neither  principally  nor 
instrumentally  produces  native  corruption,  inhering  in  each  one 
from  his  mother's  womb."  ....  "But  it  only  subjects  them  to 
guilt  and  obligation  to  punishment  on  account  of  the  sin  of  tlie 
first  man,  which  all  committed  in  him.''  And  from  ,  Wallajus 
the  colleague  of  Rivet,  who  endorsed  his  work  as  excellent. 
"The  guilt  of  the  first  sin  to  condemnation  (Rom.  v.  16)  cannot 
be  imputed  to  posterity,  unless  that  vitiosity  of  inherent  sin  inter- 
vene, seeing  that  the  justice  of  God  will  not  permit  that  the  first 
sin  should  be  inputed  for  condemnation  to  a  posterity  having  no 
sin  in  themselves." 

Sundry  of  the  points  of  theology  involved  with  the  nature  of 
imputation  have  been  already  indicated.  Our  author  dwells  espe- 
cially upon  two,  among  others.  If  Dr.  Hodge's  view  of  imputa- 
tion is  adopted,  it  must  seriously  modify  our  views  of  the  divine 
justice  and  sovereignty.  Instead  of  ascribing  to  Him  a  full  sov- 
ereignty, regulated  by  infinite  reason  and  holiness,  wo  must 
believe  that  an  absolute  physical  sovereignty  regulates  his  justice. 
We  ought,  in  consistency,  to  lean  to  the  supralapsarian  dogma, 
that  actions  are  simply  right,  because  God  pleases  to  will  them, 
instead  of  his  willing  them,  always  because  they  are  right.  That 
God's  mere  will,  in  a  word,  is  the  sole  source  of  right  and  wrong. 
Certainly  the  answer  which  Dr.  Hodge  recommends  to  the  anx- 
ious objection,  How  can  it  he  right  for  God  to  punish  an  inno- 
cent creature  for  the  sin  of  another,  to  which  he  had  not  con- 
sented ?  savors  of  this  harshness.  God  says  he  does  so,  there- 
fore it  is  our  business  to  believe  it  just. 

The  relations  of  reason  and  faith  are  also  involved  in  this 
debate,  and  Dr.  Landis  charges  that  Dr.  Hodge's  extreme  view 
concerning  imputation  has  occasioned  his  falling  into  a  dangerous 
inconsistency  on  this  vital  point.  When  dealing  with  Rationalists 
and  Socinians,  Dr.  Hodge  is  usually  firm  and  sound,  repudiating 
their  dogma,  that  comprehensibility  by  our  reason  is  the  test  of 
revealed  truth,  and  powerfully  refuting  it.  But  Dr.  Landis  com- 
plains that  when  he  advances  the  great  doctrine  of  our  actual 
participation  in  Adam's  sin — a  truth  he  regards  as  being  as  essen- 
tial to  our  anthropology  as  the  Trinity  is  to  our  theology — Dr. 
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Hodge  rejects  it  as  "unthinkable"  and  "nonsensical."  And  he 
justifies  himself  by  saying  that  since  the  rational  intuitions  of 
the  mind  are  as  truly  God's  handwork  as  revelation  itself,  no 
proposition  of  Scripture  can  contradict  those  intuitions.  And 
this  he  claims  for  sound  Protestant  doctrine.  But  Dr.  Landis 
replies  that  the  human  mind  is  now  a  fallen  mind,  belonging  to 
persons  who  are  "defiled  in  all  the  parts  and  faculties  of  the  soul 
and  body  ;"  whence  it  is  apparent  they  may  err  even  in  opera- 
tions deemed  intuitive.  The  history  of  opinion  shows  that  such 
errors  have  often  occurred,  in  fact.  And  when  we  concede,  as 
Dr.  Hodge  seems  to  claim  in  this  case,  that  the  fallible  man  is  to 
exercise  the  prerogative  of  deciding  whether  the  pet  opinion  of 
his,  which  happens  to  clash  with  some  proposition  of  the  word, 
really  is  intuitive  and  necessary,  we  have  nothing  short  of  full 
fledged  Rationalism.  •  .  ' 

So  stands  the  debate.  Dr.  Hodge  has  obviously  been  incau- 
tious. The  reader  will  note,  however,  that  Dr.  Landis  claims  a 
right  of  judging  some  dogmas  rationally  impossible,  similar  to 
Dr.  Hodge's  claim.  For  while  the  latter  pronounces  the  proposi- 
tion of  our  actual  participation  in  Adam's  sin  to  be  "unthink- 
able," the  former  pronounces,  though  with  a  less  imperious  dogma- 
tism, that  the  gratuitous  antecedent  imputation  of  one  person's 
guilt  to  another  person  wholly  innocent  conflicts  with  man's 
moral  intuitions.  Dr.  Hedge's  friends  have  doubtless  said  that 
his  critic  does  the  very  thing  which  he  condemns. 

In  fact,  right  reason  has  its  proper  prerogative,  even  in  the 
presence  of  revelation.  Did  we  not  grant  this,  we  should  not  be 
Protestants,  but  should  be  bowing  with  an  implicit  faith  to  the 
impossible  absurdities  of  popish  transubstantiation.  Were  it  in- 
fallibly certain  that  a  given  judgment  of  the  human  intellect  was 
intuitive  and  rationally  necessary,  then  we  should  have  a  right 
to  hold  it,  yea,  be  obliged  to  hold  it,  against  all  witnesses.  Even 
when  the  clashing  witness  professed  to  be  revelation,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  say  no.  It  could  not  be  the  true  meaning  of  reve- 
lation, because  the  judgment  held  was  the  immediate  and  neces- 
sary prompting  of  laws  of  thought  just  as  really  established  by 
God  as  the  Bible  itself     But  the   critical  question  remains :  is 
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this  human  judgment  really  the  immediate  and  necessary  result  of 
man's  constitutive  laws  of  thought  ?  Or  is  it  merely  a  fallible 
opinion  fondly  cherished  and  unjustly  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an 
intuition  by  the  pride  and  prejudice  of  the  mind  ?  The  question 
of  the  rights  of  reason  all  turns  on  that  hinge.  And,  as  Dr. 
Landis  urges,  we  cannot  grant  to  the  individual  fallible  mind 
the  right  of  deciding  that  question.  To  whom  then  shall  we 
reserve  that  right  of  decision?  If  we  say,  to  the  document  claim- 
ing inspiration,  we  seem  to  require,  for  the  initial  acceptance  of 
that  document,  the  mere  blind,  implicit  faith  of  the  Papist.  Shall 
■we  refer  the  question,  with  Vincentius  of  Lerins,  to  the  general 
consensus  of  Christians,  and  hold  such  judgments  to  be  necessary 
and  valid  truths,  quce  ubique,  quce  semper^  quce  ah  omnibus  credita  ? 
This  famous  platform,  which  so  long  satisfied  the  mind  of  the 
Church,  has  in  it  an  unquestiona])le  element  of  truth.  Could  we 
define  the  omnes  as  the  living  elect,  the  real  members  of  the 
invisible  Church,  "who  shall  be  all  taught  of  God,"  we  should  be 
ready  to  accept  it  as  a  practical  rule.  But  the  invisible  Church 
is — well,  invisible.  It  is  not  any  mans  prerogative  to  separate 
the  "tares  from  the  wheat,"  and  to  distinguish  the  minds  really 
taught  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  those  who  plausibly  profess  to  be 
so  taught.  Tried  by  the  rule  of  Vincentius,  Dr.  Landis  is  more 
nearly  right  than  Dr.  Hodge;  for  the  former  evidently  has  the 
consensus  of  the  major  part  of  the  Reformers.  There  is  no 
safer  or  better  settlement  of  the  rights  of  reason  than  that  pro- 
posed by  Turrettin:  that  the  reason  has  its  prerogative,  even 
concerning  the  things  of  faith,  when  it  is  not  a  carnal  and  inimi- 
cal but  a  humbled  and  sanctified  reason,  and  when  its  judgments 
are  necessitated  by  the  soul's  constitutive  laws  of  thought.  Now, 
the  individual  believer  may  know,  by  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  for  himself  whether  he  is  truly  hum- 
bled, sanctified,  and  truth-loving,  and  may  thus  know  in  himself 
that  he  is  entitled  to  his  conclusions  as  necessitated  by  the  reason. 
But  should  he  attempt  to  dictate  his  thought  on  only  rational 
grounds  to  othei*s,  they  would  be  entitled  to  reply :  "Hast  thou 
faith?     Then  have  it  to  thyself  before  God." 

Dr.  Landis  also  proceeds  to  discuss  the  theory  in  its  ethical 
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relations,  and  argues  that  Dr.  Hodge  furnishes  the  basis  for  the 
following  inferences :  that  a  portion  of  the  race  was  created  in 
Older  to  be  damned;  that  the  theory  of  restorationism  is  justi- 
fied; that  we  should  be  willing  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of 
God;  that  God  has  introduced  sin  into  the  universe  as  a  means 
for  accomplishing  the  greatest  good ;  also  that  it  obscures  God's 
love  towards  his  creatures  and  our  true  Christian  conception  of 
his  worthiness  of  our  worship;  that  it  subverts  our  view  of  God's 
justice  and  of  human  accountability,  and  thus  undermines  the 
obligation  to  repentance  for  sin.  These  consequences  the  friends 
of  Dr.  Hodge  would  of  course  deny  with  heat.  No  one  sup- 
poses that  he  deliberately  intended  or  approved  them.  It  will 
be  the  business  of  the  reader  to  judge  whether  his  positions  are 
really  responsible  for  them. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the 
main  thread  of  Dr.  Landis's  work,  rather  than  to  advance  our 
own  judgment  of  his  doctrine.  .         •       ' 

We  only  say,  in  this  direction,  that  he  has  left  an  able,  acute, 
and  learned  work.  He  has  shown  himself  in  all  these  respects 
fully  equal  to  the  contest  with  his  great  opponent.  The  book 
should  be  in  the  hand  of  every  Presbyterian  minister.  It  is  a 
siiceedaneum  for  many  of  the  works  of  the  Reformers  on  this 
cardinal  subject  which  are  not  generally  attainable.  Dr.  Lan- 
dis's learning  and  thoroughness  were,  in  one  respect,  his  snare. 
His  discussion "  is  in  some  degree  repetitious,  and  consequently 
lackino;  in  lucid  order.  All  his  reasoninors,  and  even  all  his 
quotations,  could  have  been  compressed,  by  means  of  a  closer 
method,  into  a  smaller  bulk. 

In  one  particular  he  has,  unintentionally  no  doubf,  done  scant 
justice  to  Dr.  Hodge,  in  that  he  denies  him  any  countenance  for 
his  extreme  doctrine  of  imputation  in  the  writings  of  the  Church 
divines.  This  does  not  appear  to  us  true.  Dr.  Hodge  could 
have  quoted  a  number  of  them  who  seem  to  countenance  him  in 
his  assertion  of  an  antecedent,  immediate,  and  even  gratuitous 
imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  and  in  the  dogma  that 
the  very  first  initial  subjective  depravity  of  the  infant  human 
soul  comes  upon  it  as  penalty  of  that  imputed  guilt  of  the  pecca- 
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turn  alienum.  So  De  Moor.  Nearly  all  Dr.  Hodge'a  positions 
may  be  found  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Turrettin's  Locus  on 
Original  Sin.  The  true  verdict  on  this  history  of  opinion  sccins 
to  us  this:  that  a  few  of  the  more  acute  and  forward  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  divines  were  tempted,  by  their  love  of  system  and  sym- 
metry of  statement  and  over-confidence  in  their  own  logic,  to 
excogitate  the  ill-starred  distinction  of  the  antecedent  and  gra- 
tuitous imputation.  Their  error  here  was  exactly  like  that  of 
the  supralapsarians,  who  thought  they  could  throw  light  and 
symmetry  on  the  doctrine  of  the  decree  by  assigning  what  tliey 
thought  was  the  logical  order  of  sequence  to  its  parts.  But  they 
became  "wise  above  that  which  -was  written."  They  added  no 
light  to  the  mystery  of  the  decree,  but  they  misrepresented  the 
moral  attributes  of  God  and  provoked  a  croAvd«of  natural  cavils 
and  objections.  The  distinction  of  supralapsarians  and  infra- 
lapsarians  ought  never  to  have  been  heard  of.  Enlightened 
Presbyterians  now  rejoice  that  it  is  practically  obsolete.  So  say 
"we  this  distinction  of  the  antecedent  imputation  ought  never  to 
have  been  drawn.  The  eminent  men  who  drew  it,  constrained 
by  good  sense,  piety,  and  force  of  Scripture,  usually  contradicted 
it  in  substance  by  teaching  along  with  the  Church  that  the 
original  corruption  and  the  imputation  were  coeval  and  inseparable, 
and  by  agreeing  that  a  just  and  good  God  would  not  gratuitously 
impute  the  guilt  of  a  peecatum  alienum  upon  an  agent  person- 
ally innocent.  And  such  was  doubtless  the  conclusion  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Reformed  and  of  their  Confessions.  They 
usually  concurred  in  the  statement  of  Stapfer,  refusing  to  distin- 
guish the  mediate  from  the  immediate  imputation.  But  the 
diiference  with  Dr.  Hodge  seems  to  have  been  this:  his  love  of 
systematising  enticed  him  to  adopt  the  extreme  points  of  his 
great  teacher,  Turrettin.  But  after  they  were  adopted,  the  bold- 
ness and  dogmatism  of  his  temper  and  the  confidence  of  his  logic 
led  him  to  follow  them  out  hardily  to  their  repulsive  consequences. 
He  scorns  those  amiable  inconsistencies  bv  which  the  others 
avoided  the  harsh  consequences.  The  result  was  the  extreme 
and  exaggerated  doctrine  which  has  provoked  several  able  pro- 
tests, and  last,  this  posthumous  one  of  Dr.  Landis. 
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With  one  more  point  this  criticism  will  end,  and  this  is  a  point 
bv  which  it  is  humbly  conceived  the  difficulty  Dr.  Hodge  pro- 
fessed to  find  in  the  doctrine  of  our  participation  of  Adam's  sin 
may  be  relieved  in  some  degree.  Dr.  Landis  has  asserted  several 
times  that  not  only  do  sinners  of  subsequent  generations  partake 
in  Adam's  sin,  but  partook  in  it  when  he  sinned.  He  also  claims 
tliat  this  is  the  teaching  of  the  Reformers.  If  we  understand 
him,  his  one  authority  for  thus  dating  the  epoch  of  our  participa- 
tion is  the  phrase  in  Rom.  v.  12,  tf  ^  Travrcf  ^fiaprov.  He  urges 
that  this  is  amst,  and  must  mark  a  finished  act  completed  in  one 
definite  past  time.  Hence,  all  the  race  actually  sinned  when 
Adam  sinned,  although  none  of  the  race  except  him  then  had 
any  personal  existence.  Now,"  does  he  not  herein  unnecessarily 
complicate  and  damage  his  doctrine  ?  Does  the  apostle  say  that 
the  common  .participation  in  sinning,  which  he  here  teaches, 
occurred  as  to  the  children  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  in- 
stance,  on  the  day  Adam  ate  the  forbidden  fruit?  No  evidence 
appears  of  it.  We  surmise  the  apostle  would  be  hugely  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  he  had  said  so.  The  aorist  does,  indeed, 
describe  definite  past  action.  But  when  the  agents  are  more  than 
one,  it  does  not  describe  the  definite  past  actions  as  all  occurring 
at  one  time.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  for  instance,  we 
have,  again  and  again,  an  aorist  to  express  actions  done  at  various 
jMst  times  by  successive  agents.  See  verses  2l5t,  27th,  31st,  33d, 
Vppfidr]  Toig  apxaloic.  If  we  translated  these  places,  "Your  ancietits 
were  wont  to  sng,''  etc.,  it  might  be  objected  that  we  confounded 
with  the  aorist  the  more  proper  sense  of  the  imperfect.  But  we 
must  translate  it  virtually  thus:  "Your  ancients"  (succeeding 
each  other  in  their  generations)  "said"  (successively).  So  let  us 
read  in  Rom.  v.  12:  "For  that  all  successively  sinned."  When? 
As  soon  as  they  began  to  exist  and  act.  Each  human  soul 
became  an  actual  sinner  when  it  began  to  exist.  Then  the 
apostle's  reasoning  will  be :  that  the  one  man's  sin  (Adam's  eat- 
ing of  the  forbidden  tree)  brought  death  upon  mankind,  and  so 
death  passed  upon  all,  not  solely  because  the  first  man  sinned, 
but  also  because  all  subsequent  men  like  him  sinned  too.  How 
much  more  simple  is  this  reasoning?     How  much  more  accordant 
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with  fact  and  experience?  We  have  no  call  to  insist  upon  the 
^'unthinkable"  assertion  that  the  soul  born  in  the  nineteenth,  cen- 
tury actually  and  literally  shared  the  forbidden  fruit  by  eatin<T  it 
while  in  Adam's  loins  sixty  centuries  before  that  soul  had  any 
personal  existence  at  all.  What  the  apostle  says  is:  that  the 
first  man  introduced  death  into  the  race  by  sinning  in  Paradise, 
and  that  this  penalty  judicially  passed  upon  all  men  for  this 
reason,  among  others :  because  all  these  men  like  Adam  person- 
ally sinned  also.  Thus  they  adopted  and  endorsed  their  first 
father's  rebellion.  Thus  their  personal  attitude  exactly  and  inva- 
riably conformed  itself  to  their  federal  attitude,  and  that  freely. 
Thus  it  becomes  just  in  God  to  associate  them  in  the  common 
associated  guilt  of  their  father.  If  the  question  be  asked,  How 
it  came  about  that  they  all  began  existence  with  sinful  wills  and 
lives?  the  answer  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Reformed  theology 
is:  because  it  pleased  a  holy,  wise,  just,  and  benevolent  God,  in 
creating  a  race  existing  by  the  tie  of  generation,  to  so  make  its  first 
head  the  natural  and  federal  head  of  all  the  members  of  the  race 
as  to  let  his  action  under  probation  equally  determine  for  them 
the  same  legal  state  and  the  same  moral  state  as  for  himself,  and 
both  in  inseparable  conjunction  and  with  coordinate  originality. 
Adam  sinned,  was  condemned,  and  died.  His  natural  seed  are 
born  equally  dead  in  sin  and  condemned  with  him.  So  God 
ordained.  This  is  our  fall  in  Adam — a  fall  both  judicial  and 
moral;  both  moral  and  judicial.  R.  L.  Dabney. 
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ARTICLE  II.  - 

SUPERNATURAL  REVELATION: 

A  Modern  Form  of  the  A  Priori  and  Analogical 

Argument.* 

The  mind  of  our  age  is  largely  engaged  in  discussing  the  pos- 
sibility and  the  reasonableness  of  a  divine  revelation.  Much  of 
this  discussion  is  doubtful  and  sceptical  in  tone.  Without 
describing  or  criticising^in  detail  any  of  the  rationalistic  theories 
advanced  in  recent  years,  an  attempt  is  made  in  the  following 
article  to  present  the  classic  argument  from  natural  analogies  and 
human  needs  in  a  modern  form.  The  a  priori  argument,  and 
the  argument  from  analogy,  will  bear  unscathed  the  test  of  scien- 
tific scrutiny  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Nothing  in  modern 
thought  or  discovery  has  diminished  the  strength  and  cogency  of 
the  reasoning  from  antecedent  probability,  so  skilfully  employed  by 
the  early  Apologists  and  Fathers,  Clemens  Romanus,  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Minutius 
Felix,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Arnobius,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Augus- 
tine, etc.,  and  in  later  times  by  Cudworth,  Butler,  and  others. 
Let  us  consider  briefly  some  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
doctrine  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  then  apply  them  in  support 
of  the  Bible's  claim  to  be  God's  word. 


„  I.    POSTULATES  OF  THE  FAITH  IN  A  DIVINE  REVELATION. 

The  presuppositions  underlying  the  Bible,  the  facts  which  it 
asserts  and  assumes  concerning  the  being  and  character  of  God, 
the  nature  and  destiny  of  man,  are  necessary  to  explain  the 
Bible  as  a  phenomenon  in  human  history. 

1.  God's  existence  a  necessary  jjostulate  of  true  science  in 
interpreting  nature. 

The  world  needs  God  to  become  intelligible.     Christian  theism 

*The  substance  of  this  Article  was  delivered  as  an  address  before  the 
International  Sunday  School  Convention  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  12th, 
on  the  assigned  topic :   The  Bible — The  Word  of  God. 
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is  necessary  to  the  scientific  interpretation  of  the  universe,  from 
the  atom  to  the  star,  from  the  molecule  to  the  constellation.  The 
upiverse  is  cast  into  thought-moulds.  It  fits  into  man's  thou<?ht 
as  into  a  socket,  or  as  the  teeth  of  wheels  into  cogs.  Matter,  as 
far  down  or  up  towards  the  atom  as  man  can  analyse  it,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  "manufactured  article."  In  its  form,  its  weight, 
its  motion,  its  chemical  properties  and  relationships,  matter  is 
impressed  with  geometrical  laws.  Its  rules  of  proportion  and  its 
methods  of  procedure  are  mathematical.  Now,  nothing  is  so 
purely  mental,  in  origin  and  character,  as  mathematics,  whether 
manifested  in  the  "rule  of  three,"  or  in  the  law  by  which  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  form  water  ;  in  a  table  of  logarithtos,  or  in 
the  law  of  motion  along  a  cycloidal  curve;  in  the  equilibrium  of 
the  solar  system,  or  in  the  structure  of  honeycomb.  Mathematics 
in  nature  must  have  a  mental  origin,  for  mathematics  without 
mind  would  be  harp  notes  without  a  harp.  All  things  on  their 
under-surface  correspond  to  mind,  hence  all  things  on  their  upper- 
surface  must  correspond  to  mind.  Even  lifeless  matter  is  mag- 
netic with  thought ;  thought  sparkles  in  its  play,  pulsates  in  its 
flow,  sings  the  music  to  which  it  keeps  time  in  its  march.  Nay, 
is  both  its  music  and  its  march.  ' 

The  impressive  thing  about  even  dead  matter  is  the  light  of 
mind  that  illumines  it,  the  thought-purposes  that  rule  it ;  we  really 
see  matter  as  the  drapery  of  thought,  the  instrument  of  life. 
Except  when  men  philosophise  sceptically,  the  material  universe 
is  known  merely  as  a  screen,  on  which  are  thrown  the  thought 
figures  from  the  magic  light  of  mind  behind  it.  Matter  and  force 
are  mere  anvil  and  hammer,  brush  and  canvas,  used  by  mind  and 
will  to  embody  ideals  and  purposes.  The  main  fact  which  im- 
presses the  mind  is  not  the  brush  or  canvas,  but  the  picture  ;  so 
to  the  thinking  mind,  nay,  to  the  instinct  of  the  race,  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  humanity  matter  is  and  ever  has  been  a  tool  of 
mind,  a  canvas  on  which  thought-forms  are  painted.  Not  to  see 
God's  thought  pictured  on  creation's  canvas  is  not  to  see  creation  ; 
it  is  simply  to  exist,  blind,  like  the  eyeless  fish  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave. 

God's  thoughts  are  interwoven  with  the  very  texture  of  crea- 
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tion,  like  pictures  cut  deep  into  glass.  His  thoughts  are  wrought 
into  the  inmost  structure  of  things,  like  the  raised  letters  in 
books  for  the  blind ;  the  letters  cannot  be  blotted  out,  because 
they  make  up  the  very  material  of  the  page.  God's  thoughts 
are  stereotyped  in  nature.  The  atoms  and  their  motions  are  his 
alphabet  and  punctuation.  The  forces  of  nature  are  his  will,  the 
laws  of  nature  afe  the  methods  of  his  will  in  action.  The  rules 
of  mechanical  action  and  chemical  combination  are  his  grammar. 
The  rules  of  proportion  and  harmony  in  form,  color,  and  sound 
are  his  rhetoric.  The  various  forms  and  orders  of  being  are  the 
subjects  of  his  composition.  Mountains  are  petrified  odes  of 
omnipotence.  The  sweep  and  the  shine  of  galaxies  are  epics  of 
infinite  wisdom.  The  song  and  the  plumage  of  birds,  the  odor 
and  color  of  flowers,  and  the  hum  of  insects  are  psalms  of  divine 
goodness.  Waving  forests,  rainbow  crowned,  leaping  cataracts, 
and  shout  of  hand-clapping  sun-lit  seas,  are  lyrics  of  praise  to 
"the  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  only  wise  God." 

Now  all  this  music,  this  visual  poetry  and  stereotyped  thought, 
can  no  more  escape  the  recognition  of  mind  than  mind  can  fail 
to  perceive  the  thought  written  in  books  for  the  blind,  or  cut  into 
metal  stereotype  plates,  on  which,  and  in  which,  the  types  have 
been  wrought  into  words  and  sentences.  Not  to  see  the  thought 
is  to  be  blind.  Again  we  say,  the  important  thing  in  stereotype 
plates  is  not  the  metal  fer  se,  but  what  is  inwrought  in  the  metal. 
So  with  God's  inwrought  thoughts  in  nature.  Matter  and  force 
are  indestructible,  because  they  are  the  forms  of  God's  thought, 
the  acting  of  his  will.  God  has  carved  his  thought  into  the  uni- 
verse as  the  artist  carves  his  thought  into  stone,  producing  the 
image  of  a  man.  What  the  mind  truly  sees  in  a  statue  is  not  the 
material  cause — the  marble,  nor  the  instrumental  cause — the 
chisel,  but  the  formal  cause — a  man's  image,  which  preexisted  in 
the  artist's  mind  ;  the  final  cause — the  pleasure  of  others  and  the 
self-delight  of  the  artist  in  creating;  and  the  producing  cause — 
the  sculptor  himself.  So  in  this  mighty  cathedral  of  nature  the 
mind  beholds,  not  the  mere  stone,  but  the  immaterial  thought 
wrought  into  it  and  expressed  by  it.  Its  beauty  fills  the  mind, 
because  it  manifests  mind. 
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The  universe  without  a  personal  God  having  mind  and  will  as 
its  smrce,  is  a  strejirn  without  a  fountain,  music  without  a  harp 
a  rainbow  without  a  sun.  What  a  rainbow  is  to  the  sun,  creation 
is  to  God.  The  sun,  by  his  beams,  is  present  in  the  rainbow 
yet  distinct  from  and  independent  of  it.  So  God,  throuo-h  the 
forces  and  laws  of  nature,  his  acting  will,  is  present  in,  and  vet 
distinct  from  nature.  The  forces  and  laws  of  nature  are  the 
potent  beams  emanating  from  God.  Time  and  space  arc  the 
mysterious  cloud-canvas  or  background.  This  ''mighty  univer- 
sal frame  of  things"  is  the  bow  throAvn  by  the  shining  of  tliat 
central  sun.  The  bow  spans  the  cloud  ther6^  because  the  sun 
shines  yonder. 

2.  The  moral  character  of  Grod  a  postulate  from  the  nature  of 
man. 

Even  on  any  just  bypothesis.of  evolution  when  man  looks  into 
himself  lie  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  author  of  his  own  being 
and  the  maker  of  the  world  is  a  personal  spirit,  endowed  not  only 
with  mind  and  will,  but  with  a  moral  nature.  Evolution  can 
allow  nothing  in  the  effect  which  was  not  in  the  cause.  What- 
ever, is  evolved  was  first  involved.  What  the  method  of  nature 
brings  out  in  the  conclusion  must  have  been  in  the  premise. 
Therefore,  as  mind  is  the  latest  and  highest  result  of  the  creative 
process,  mind  must  have  been  in  the  creative  cause.  Hence  man 
is  both  the  interpreter  and  the  interpretation  of  nature,  because 
he  is  the  highest  revelation  of  the  creative  power. 

The  consciousness  of  freedom  and  responsibility,  right  and 
wrong  in  conduct,  the  sense  of  moral  law,  and  of  moral  qualities 
in  actions,  is  more  clear  and  infallible  than  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness to  an  external  world.  Consciousness  also  makes  it 
sure  that  action  caused  by  mechanical  force  lias  no  moral  com- 
plexion. Hence  if  man  is  free  and  responsible,  his  actions  are 
not  necessitated  like  the  flow  of  tides  or  the  roll  of  planets ;  his 
thoughts,  his  institutions,  his  conduct  and  religion  are  not  "the 
transferred  activities  of  his  molecules."  Man  is  a  free,  moral, 
and  responsible  being,  and  cannot  be  interpreted  in  "the  terms 
of  matter,  motion,  and  force."  Physical  necessity  can  never  be 
the  equivalent  of  moral  freedom.  But  if  man  cannot  be  so  inter- 
preted, neither  can  the  power  that  made  him. 
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3.  Man^  the  image  of  Grod.  ^^  ;  v  i  ;: 
The  Bible  and  Plato  voice  the  truth  written  upon  man  and 
upon  the  very  nature  of  things  in  asserting  this  fact.  We  know 
that  God  is  from  nature ;  we  know  what  he  is  from  man.  The 
lake  may  shadow  the  mountain  mantled  in  clouds,  or  the  star 
flashing  in  the  silent  heavens,  and  the  shadow  reveals  the  reality, 
known  to  be  real  were  it  only  by  its  image. 

Man  in  interpreting  the  universe  cannot  escape  from  his  own 
mind;  he  must  begin  with  thought,  and  what  thought  supposes 
and  implies.  The  interpretation  of  nature  is  the  interpretation 
of  thought  by  thought,  the  translation  of  ideas  out  of  a  mystic, 
unspoken,  unwritten  speech  into  the  speech  of  men.  The  true 
and  the  beautiful  thought  underlying  Berkeley's  Idealism  was 
this :  "Nature  is  a  visual  language,  its  phenomena  the  visual 
words  in  which  one  mind  speaks  to  another.  It  is  the  expression 
and  vehicle  of  intelligence,  an  orderly,  because  a  rational  system. 
Science  is  a  mirror  held  up  to  nature,  and  the  reason  which 
science  exhibits  merely  reflects  the  reason  which  nature  embodies. 
The  intelligible  implies  intelligence.  Mind  is  omnipresent.  The 
universe  is  thought  interpreted."  God,  then,  is  the  architect  of 
the  atoms  and  the  Father  of  our  spirits.  He  is  the  complement 
and  background  of  all  true  science,  and  the  satisfaction  of  all 
true  religion.  If  these  views  of  God,  man,  and  nature,  were 
accepted  by  all,  especially  by  those  who  pervert  scientific  truth 
by  trying  to  use  it  against  Christianity,  religion  and  science 
would  be  universally  recognised  as  a  holy  and  ministrant  sister- 
hood, and  reproaches  and  misunderstandings  would  cease.  "The 
heart  and  the  intellect  would  live  in  peace  under  a  heaven  where 
the  sun  of  knowledge  shines  in  light,  and  where  the  moon  of  faith 
walks  in  beauty." 

II.    A  PRIORI    GROUNDS  FOR   EXPECTING   A   DIVINE   REVELATION. 

Assuming  as  an  established  fact  that  creation  reveals  God's 
existence — "his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,"  and  that  man,  the 
bloom  and  end  of  creation,  reveals  God's  character,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  climax,  the  final  end,  and  highest  result  of  a  work 
reveals  the  character  of  a  workman,  assuming  in  short  that  God 
VOL.  XXXV.,    NO.  4 — 3. 
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is  an  infinite  and  eternal  personal   Spirit,  and  that  man,  having 
mind  and  will,  is  in  the  image  of  God,  there  are  strong  a  ^priori 
grounds  rendering  it  highly  probably,  if  not  morally  certain 
that  God  would  make  a  clearj  verbal,  written  revelation  to  man. 

A.  The  hints  and  prophecies  in  nature  lead  the  mind,  reason- 
ing from  analogy,  to  expect  such  a  revelation  from  God  as  we 
find  in  the  Bible. 

1.  The  universal  law  of  dependence  upon  the  invisible,  the  dis- 
tant, and  the  higher. 

{a)  Through  all  nature  we  find  every  order  of  being  dependent 
upon  invisible  forces  for  well-being,  and  for  the  realisation  of  the 
true  ends  of  being.  Nothing  in  nature  reaches  its  highest  and 
best  without  the  aid  of  unseen  powers.  What  microscope  has  yet 
revealed  the  forces  of  polarisation  and  crystallisation  ?  Their 
effects  are  seen  in  the  prisms  of  snow  and  in  the  geometrical 
crystals  of  quartz,  garnet,  and  ruby,  but  the  forces  thfemselves 
are  as  hidden  as  the  workings  of  thought.  The  forces  of  cohe- 
sion and  gravitation  acting  through  all  worlds  and  in  every  par- 
ticle of  matter  have  never  yet  been  seen,  yet  everywhere  their 
clamp  is  felt  like  the  grip  of  an  omnipresent  hand.  They  are 
the  unseen,  ever-acting  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  universe. 
Who  has  yet  seen  the  life  forces,  the  vital  machinery  of  an  acorn, 
a  cedar,  a  bee,  or  an  eagle  ?  Yet  nothing  is  better  known  as  a 
fact,  which  we  receive  on  faith,  and  about  which  we  feel  no  un- 
certainty. 

(b)  Again :  Through  all  ranks  and  orders  of  being  the  law  of 
dependence  upon  something  distant  and  exterior  reigns. 

The  tides  break  on  every  shore  of  our  sea-belted  globe  in  re- 
sponse to  the  drawings  of  the  distant  moon.  The  sap  of  the  oak 
is  pumped  through' its  pores  from  root  fibre  to  limb  tip  by  an 
engine  at  work  in  the  sun.  The  leaf-umbrella  of  mighty  forests 
held  over  moss  and  daisy  is  spread  by  a  cosmic  hand  stretched 
down  from  the  stars.  The  mountain  is  mantled  in  snow  like  a 
white-hooded  monk  by  hands  above  the  mountain  top.  The  cur- 
tains of  cloud  which  drape  the  setting  sun,  and  which  rise  and 
fall  over  the  shifting  drama  of  the  day,  are  woven  by  a  loom 
whose  wheels  and  pulleys  work  so  far  off"  that  their  hum  is  un- 
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heard.  The  grain  of  wheat  depends  for  its  budding  and  growth 
upon  waves  of  heat-light  which  throb  across  a  boundless  sea  of 
ether.  The  bird  builds  and  broods,  dependent  upon  other  worlds 
for  its  food,  its  plumage,  and  its  power  of  flight  and  song. . 
''Whether  plenty  or  dearth  shall  rule  on  earth  for  man  depends 
upon  what  is  going  on  among  the  stars.  The  wheels  which  grind 
for  the  children  of  men  their  corn,  are  all  turning  in  silence  out- 
side the  human  sphere,  not  moved  by  water-power,  or  wind, 
or  steam,  by  children's  cries  or  dealers'  hopes,  but  nevertheless 
in  their  inaccessible  distances  rolling  round  in  manifest  relation  to 
the  daily  renewed  hunger  of  this  needy  human  family  of  ours." 

[c)  Again  :  Not  orfly  is  there  a  universal  law  of  dependence  on 
invisible  power,  and  exterior,  distant  agents,  but  the  crowning 
feature  is  the  law  of  dependence  of  the  lower  upon  the  higher  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  higher  ends  of  existence. 

The  mineral  kingdom,  with  its  laws  and  forces  of  mechanics, 
chemistry,  and  crystallisation,  does  not  find  its  end  in  itself  The 
finest  examples  of  mechanic  and  chemic  force  and  mathematical 
law  are  not  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  the  world  of  mere 
lifeless  matter.  The  most  perfect  geometry  and  the  highest  work- 
ing of  chemic  force  are  found  in  the  structure  and  life  of  plants 
and  animals,  not  in  dead  matter.  The  phenomena  of  sound  and 
color,  abstractly  considered,  are  purely  mechanical,  and  their 
highest  illustrations  are  met  in  the  sphere  of  life.  No  song  of 
the  sea  or  voice  of  the  wind  is  as  perfect  a  music  as  the  singing 
of  birds.  No  play  of  color  in  rainbow,  or  sea-foam,  or  precious  gem, 
is  so  perfect  as  the  tints  of  plumage  on  bird  or  insect,  or  as  the 
glowing  light  in  beauty's  eye.  No  geometry  is  so  accurate  as  the 
curves,  lines,  and  angles  in  the  myriad  forms  of  life.  Mere  mat- 
ter and  force  cannot  reach,  unaided,  the  best  that  is  potentially 
in  themselves.  They  cannot  realise  what  is  highest  and  most  per- 
fect in  the  laws  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  polarisation,  and  the 
other  physical  forces.  They  depend  on  a  higher.  The  reason  of 
their  being  and  the  power  by  which  it  is  realised  are  above  them. 
They  are  means  to  higher  end.  They  are  a  stage  for  a  drama 
which  they  can  neither  write  nor  enact. 

The  life-forces  of  plants  and  animals  take  up  and  carry  out 
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the  ends,  the  predestined  objects  and  uses,  of  the  mineral  kino;. 
dom.  And  it  must  be  noted  here  that  the  higher  kingdom  of 
plants  is  not  evolved  by  the  spontaneous  working  of  mechanical 
forces.  Life  has  never  yet  been  developed  from  matter  and  force. 
The  experiments  of  Tyndall,  Pasteur,  and  Bastian,  have  settled 
the  question  as  to  its  possibility.  It  is  a  higher  kingdom  than 
matter. 

No  ship  from  the  empire  of  matter  and  force  has  crossed  over 
the  gulf  to  the  empire  of  life.  No  Great  Eastern,  built  in  the 
dockyard  of  matter,  manned  and  piloted  by  molecular  mariners, 
propelled  by  the  steam  of  force,  has  ever  yet  sailed  across  the 
ocean  between  life  and  matter.  But  life  has  made  the  mineral 
kingdom  its  vassal,  and  by  subjecting  it  to  its  higher  laws,  and 
working  upon  it  with  higher  forces,  has  accomplished  for  it,  and 
in  it,  the  true  ends  of  its  existence.  The  car  of  matter  and 
force  has  indeed  hooks  and  couplings,  but  life's  engine  draws  it 
along  the  track — which  neither  laid — to  its  destination.  An 
^olian  harp  can  make  no  music  until  swept  by  the  fingers  of  the 
wind.  Untouched  by  a  higher  power  there  is  nothing  in  its 
strings  to  evolve  musical  vibrations.  So  matter  remains  for  ever 
an  untuned,  silent  harp,  until  life's  hand  sweeps  its  chords  and 
awakens  the  music  which  it  can  sing  when  taught,  but  which  it 
could  not  compose. 

Climbing  higher  the  pyramid  of  nature  we  find  the  same  story 
of  the  lower  dependent  upon  the  higher  repeated  in  the  relations 
between  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms.  In  the  forests  of  sea- 
plants  growing  over  the  vales  and  mountains  of  the  ocean's  bed, 
in  the  meadows  of  sea-weed,  in  the  floating  gardens  of  the  Sara- 
gossa  Sea,  wherever  there  are  plants  in  the  world  of  brine,  they 
are  largely  dependent  upon  and  are  helped  by  the  animal  life 
airound  them. 

All  over  the  globe  the  plant  kingdom  feeds  and  grows  by  ab- 
sorbing the  carbonic  acid  gas  breathed  down  upon  it  by  the 
higher  animal  kingdom.  Many  plants  are  fertilised,  spread,  and 
thus  sustained  by  the  action  of  insects  seeking  honey  in  their 
cups  and  carrying  away  on  wing,  leg,  or  proboscis  the  fecundating 
pollen  dust  to  another  flower  and  leaving  it  there  to  produce 
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another  seed  and  another  plant.  The  more  fully  nature  is  known, 
the  more  do  we  see  her  work  done  by  the  machinery  of  living 
agents.  The  sea  swarms  with  phosphorescent  animalcula,  the 
air  is  full  of  infusorial  life.  Solids  have  been  poetically  called 
^'sponges  or  nets  interpenetrated  with  vital  force."  Note  again, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  plant  kingdom  which  is  evolved  into 
animal  intelligence.  The  gulf  between  mere  life  and  mind  is  as 
broad  and  deep  as  that  between  matter  and  life.  Yet  the  powers 
of  mind  play  upon  and  help  the  world  below  it,  and  as  before  the 
coming  is  down  from  the  higher  to  the  lower. 

When  we  come  to  the  relationships  between  man  and  nature, 
we  find  the  law  of  dependence  still  more  clearly  illustrated.  If 
all  orders  of  life  are  cultivating  and  cultivable  beings,  this  is  pre- 
eminently true  of  man.  When  he  employs  their  fornas  and  forces 
in  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  painting  and  music,  in 
commerce  and  manufactures,  we  feel  that  the  highest  purpose  yet 
realised  by  matter  and  force  has  been  accomplished.  We  feel 
that  matter  and  force  are  glorified,  their  meaning  and  destination 
reached,  when  they  are  rightly  used  by  man.  Rightly  used,  we 
say,  that  is,  in  accordance  with  the  higher  purposes,  the  spiritual 
ends  of  his  own  being. 

Granite  and  marble,  iron  and  gold,  are  glorified  by  being  made 
to  serve  the  will  of  man.  They  are  capable  of  receiving  the  im- 
press of  his  mind  in  the  petrified  music  of  architecture,  and  are 
ennobled  when  employed  to  voice  what  is  pure  and  good  in  man's 
wisdom  and  might.  When  ocean's  waves  are  made  the  bearers 
of  man's  products,  when  rivers  are  harnessed  to  the  wheels  of 
his  fiictories  and  made  to  turn  them,  when  steam  and  electricity 
are  made  his  servants,  we  feel  that  they  are  ennobled  thereby, 
that  the  higher  ends  of  their  being  are  realised  when  they  are 
made  to  work  for  man. 

{d)  Mans  agency  over  plants  and  animals  brings  out  what  is 
highest  in  them. 

All  plants,  whether  sought  for  ornament  or  fruit  or  manufac- 
turing purposes,  can  be  improved  by  the  culture  of  man.  The 
true  ends  of  their  being,  their  noblest  and  highest  uses,  and  their 
most  perfect  forms  are  reached  through  the  help  of  man.     The 
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same  law  holds  good  in  a  still  higher  degree  in  the  relationships 
between  man  and  animals.  The  proof  of  these  statements  is 
found  in  the  agriculture  and  horticulture  of  all  lands,  in  the  ex- 
perience of  men  over  all  the  world  in  the  rearing  and  manage- 
ment of  cattle,  horses,  fowls,  and  animals  of  every  kind. 

Note  five  things  here :  1.  The  growth  and  progress,  the  reali- 
sation of  the  higher  purpose  in  each  order  of  being,  the  bringing 
out  of  the  best  by  the  action  of  a  higher  being,  is  accomplished 
only  when  the  interaction  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  wrought  into  the  constitution  of  each.  2. 
These  laws  are  simply  the  plan  or  will  of  God  which  he  has  em- 
bodied in  his  own  creation.  3.  Lower  and  higher  are  mutually 
developed,  the  highest  ends  of  their  being  are  mutually  attained, 
when  their  interaction  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  forces 
which  are  above  them  both.  4.  The  mutual  relations  and  de- 
pendence of  all  orders  of  being  result  in  the  uplifting,  the  im- 
provement of  all.  Hence  the  aim  of  nature  is  toward  the  best. 
God  aims  at  the  highest  within  each  sphere  through  all  parts  of 
his  dominion.  5.  The  possible  best  of  every  order  is  reached 
through  the  help  and  working  of  a  power  not  beneath,  not  within, 
but  above  itself 

2.  The  phenomena  of  conscious  communion  between  lower  and 
higher,  and  of  voluntary/  obedience  to  the  will  and  authoriti/  of 
the  higher  on  the  part  of  the  lower,  point  to  a  continuation  of 
that  law  in  mans  communion  with  and  obedience  to  a  higher 
than  himself. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  typical  facts  presented  in  the  animal 
kingdom  of  one  species  making  another  subject  to  its  will,  as  seen 
in  one  tribe  of  ants  enslaving  another,  we  pass  at  once  to  the 
phenomena  of  communion  between  men  and  "birds  and  beasts 
and  creeping  things  and  fishes  of  the  sea."  Nearly  every  order 
of  living  thing  can  be  taught  and  controlled  by  the  will  of  man. 
Birds  are  taught  speech  and  music,  animals  are  taught  to  work, 
to  play,  and  to  respond  in  various  ways  to  the  will  of  man. 

Two  significant  things  are  noteworthy  in  this  communion  with 
and  voluntary  obedience  to  the  mind  and  will  of  the  higher  on 
the  part  of  the  lower:  1st.  Man  impresses  his  mind  and  will  on 
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birds  and  animals  by  means  of  language,  either  sign  language-^, 
gestures,  motions,  tones,  and  changes  in  the  face — or  by  the  lan- 
guage of  articulate  speech;  and  the  revelation  of  his  mind  is 
always  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  his  own  being,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  natures  to  which  he  speaks.  2d.  The  character  and 
disposition  of  the  lower  animals  are  often  completely  changed  by 
the  influence  of  man's  mind.  Something  of  the  human  seems  to 
be  imbibed  by  the  animal  order.  By  communion  with  or  revela- 
tion from  the  higher  to  the  lower,  latent  capacities  are  awakened, 
and  powers  whose  existence  was  unsuspected  are  either  bestowed 
or  called  into  action  and  developed. 

The  phenomena  thus  far  considered  bring  out  the  following 
deeply  significant  and  crowning  facts,  viz. : 

1st.  ''J.  being  with  a  destiny  unaffected  by  any  higher  being 
is  unknown  in  nature.'' 

2d.  Man  is  the  head  and  king  of  nature,  the  microcosm  em- 
bodying in  himself  an  epitome  of  nature's  forces  and  laws,  and 
carrying  to  their  highest  development  all  the  meanings  and  uses 
wrought  into  creation.  Everything  below  man  and  before  his 
coming  prophesied  his  character  and  oflfice.  A  breath  of  will 
blows  upward  from  atom  and  force  in  the  direction  of  man's  mind 
and  will.  A  breath  of  will  blows  through  the  universe  seeking 
to  utter  itself  in  the  facts  of  moral  law,  and  finding  voice  at  last 
in  the  moral  nature  of  man.  The  mathematical  accuracies  of 
molecular  structure  and  chemic  force  point  to  the  higher  perfec- 
tion of  moral  law.  The  geometrical  perfection  of  atomic  form 
and  stellar  march  is  a  prophecy  of  that  antetypal  harmony  and 
beauty  of  holiness  Avhich  is  the  true  glory  of  a  moral  being. 
Everything  works  and  points  upward  to  man  and  hints  his  char- 
acter. The  shadow  cast  by  the  coming  man  is  seen  on  the  folds 
of  nature's  tabernacle,  just  as  the  image  of  the  coming  Christ 
was  seen  on  and  through  the  drapery  of  ceremonial  worship. 

3d.  Hence  the  final  end  of  nature  is  a  moral  one.  Her  deep- 
est meanings  are  spiritual.  Her  highest  uses  find  their  consum- 
mation in  a  moral  system,  in  a  spiritual  kingdom.  The  topside 
of  every  material  fact  is  moral,  bears  the  impress  of  a  spiritual 
purpose. 
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4th.  In  the  ascending  scale  of  nature  no  law  is  dropped  out. 
Whatever  is  in  the  lower  is  repeated  and  carried  to  a  further 
development  in  the  higher. 

Now,  apply  these  principles  to  the  question  under  considera- 
tion. If  all  forms  of  being  below  man  depend  upon  "invisible 
powers"  for  the  realisation  of  the  true  ends  of  their  being,  much 
more  must  it  be  true  of  man,  the  apex  and  crown  of  creation. 
If  all  orders  are  dependent  upon  exterior  distant  agents  for  well- 
being,  we  would  expect  to  find  the  same  law  holding  good  with 
man.  If  all  orders  of  life  depend  upon  a  higher  than  themselves 
for  the  realisation  of  their  noblest  possibilities,  so  must  it  be  of 
man.  If  the  law  of  conscious  communion  with  and  voluntary 
obedience  to  a  higher  order  of  being  obtain  in  the  kingdoms 
below,  we  would  expect  to  find  the  same  law  in  force  in  the  king- 
dom of  man.  If  the  noblest  possible  in  birds  and  beasts  is 
evolved  or  produced  by  a  revelation  of  man's  mind,  through  the 
medium  of  symbolic  or  spoken  language,  then  we  would  expect 
to  find  man  cultured  in  a  similar  way.  If  the  God  of  nature  is 
aiming  at  the  best  through  all  these  methods  in  the  kingdoms 
below  man,  then  there  is  an  antecedent  probability  that  his  pur- 
pose concerning  man  would  be  the  same,  and  his  methods  similar. 
If  an  artist  is  careful  with  the  details  of  his  work,  much  more 
will  he  be  so  with  the  great  central  thought  and  figure,  for  which 
all  his  other  work  exists  as  means.  Nature  is  the  scaffolding, 
the  pedestal  which  exists  for  man,  the  frame  in  which  he  is  set. 
All  the  wisdom,  power,  and  love  displayed  in  the  kingdoms  below 
man  will  find  a  grander  illustration  in  man  himself. 

Now,  as  William  Arthur  asks,  in  his  recent  profound  work, 
"The  Difference  between  Physical  and  Moral  Law,"  "Does  the 
institution  of  headship  extend  no  higher  than  this  little  earth? 
Has  the  universe  beyond  it  no  common  head?  Does  the  ascend- 
ing order  of  intelligent  being  set  its  loftiest  crown  on  the  brow 
of  man?  Man's  nobler  wants,  Avhose  very  cry  proclaims  him  a 
kinsman  of  beings  above  himself,  have  sources  of  supply  still 
higher  than  the  earth,  and  higher  than  the  clouds.  Terrestrial 
relations,  whether  physical  or  moral,  go  on  ascending  till  they 
reach  their  apex  in  man.     Man's  bodily  relations  are  not  brought 
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to  a  stay  either  at  the  bounds  of  his  own  person  or  at  those  of 
the  globe.  They  pass  the  bounds  of  both  and  continue  their 
ascending  movement.  They  go  on  whither  he  cannot  follow. 
They  pass  over  space,  over  time,  over  darkness,  over  distances 
incomprehensible,  stretching  into  the  heaven  of  heavens." 

What  art  thou  who  biddest  us  believe  that  the  spiritual  rela- 
tions of  man,  his  relations  with  thought,  feeling,  and  moral  action, 
his  relations  with  intelHgent  beings,  halt  short  here  at  the  line 
between  earth  and  sky,  and  lag  behind  the  relations  of  his  body 
in  such  a  manner  that  while  his  eye,  and  indeed  every  pore  in 
his  frame,  are  continually  holding  joyful  relations  with  the  king 
of  the  sky,  the  forces  of  his  soul,  which  ever  tend  to  climb  the 
sky,  have  no  outfield,  but  like  those  of  an  eagle  which  the  enemy 
has  winged,  droop  backward,  downward  towards  things  below 
him,  till  over  the  sun-bright  thoughts  of  man  the  last  word  to  be 
uttered  must  be  "clay  to  clay"! 

Now,  a  step  farther.  "As  all  terrestrial  relations  ascend  up- 
ward to  an  apex  in  man,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  relations  of 
the  whole  universe  ascend  upward  to  one  all-comprehending  Qhief 
and  Head?  And  as  no  being  with  a  destiny  unaffected  by  a 
higher  being  is  known  to  nature  till  we  reach  man,  is  it  probable 
that  he  presents  us  with  an  example  of  a  being  whom  no  higher 
being  can  affect?  Does  not  all  nature  seem  rather  to  say  that 
the  relations  of  man's  soul  must  pass  on  in  the  same  direction  as 
do  those  of  his  eye,  the  cosmic  sense;  onward  beyond  the  bounds 
of  earth,  moving  upward,  forward,  towards  brighter  worlds,  towards 
countless  lights,  towards  a  career  in  which  every  step  is  both  a 
goal  and  a  starting  point,  towards  conscious  fellowship  with  a 
higher  Power,  an  everlasting  Father,  in  w^hose  house  are  'many 
mansions' ;  a  house  roomy  enough  to  be  the  home  of  a  soul  whose 
thoughts  outfly  sunlight,  and  which  sail  round  and  round  the 
most  distant  globes ;  a  house  roomy  enough  not  for  one  soul  only, 
but  large  enough  to  be  the  home  of  kindred  souls,  as  many  as 
the  stars  in  the  sky  for  multitude,  and  as  the  sand  by  the  sea 
innumerable?" 
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III.  THE  NATURE,  THE  NEEDS,  AND  THE  MORAL  CONDITION  OP 
MAN,  RENDER  IT  HIGHLY  PROBABLE  THAT  GOD  WOULD  MAKE 
SUCH  A  REVELATION  AS  WE  FIND  IN  THE  BIBLE. 

The  basis  of  the  preceding  argument  is  the  postulate  that  God 
will  act  consistently  and  harmoniously;  that  he  is  a  lover  of 
symmetry  of  plan  and  unity  of  purpose  through  all  his  works 
and  ways.  Leaving  the  prophetic  hints  in  the  world  below  man, 
we  find  in  man  himself  strong  a  priori  grounds  for  expecting  a 
divine  revelation. 

1.  In  his  capacity  and  longing  for  communion  with  a  higher^ 
an  infinite  Being,  whom  he  can  love,  obeg,  and  rev^ence,  and  in 
the  natural  expectation  which  he  cherishes  of  a  revelation  from 
God.  It  is  an  historic  fact  that  these  longings  and  expectations 
have  always  been  cherished  by  the  race.  No  longings  are  more 
universal  or  deeply  seated.  They  are  psychological  facts.  They 
have  been  voiced  in  the  speculations  of  the  profoundest  philoso- 
phers. Plato,  in  his  Phaedrus,  describes  in  splendid  diction  the 
primeval  purity,  beauty,  and  felicity  of  the  soul,  and  then  sadly 
says;  "This  happy  life  we  forfeited  by  transgression."  That  is, 
we  fell  and  lost  our  original  beauty  and  excellence,  and  became 
"more  disfigured  than  Glaucus  by  his  long  dwelling  in  the  sea." 
In  his  Meno,  Plato  teaches  that  man  cannot  save  himself  nor 
regain  this  primitive  form.  "Virtue,"  says  he,  "comes  by  a 
divine  influence,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Man  needs  a  divine  edu- 
cation." In  his  Republic,  he  teaches  that  if  man  is  saved,  it 
must  be  "by  the  special  favor  of  heaven."  In  many  passages  of 
his  Dialogues  this  great  philosopher  expresses  his  desire  for  and 
his  belief  in  a  revealer  and  a  revelation  from  God. 

The  emphasis  with  which  the  heathen  have  always  believed  in 
seers  and  prophets,  and  the  confiding  eagerness  with  which  men 
in  all  ages  and  lands  have  resorted  to  astrology,  oracles,  and 
auguries,  clearly  show  that  there  is  in  man  an  instinctive  belief 
in,  an  appetency  and  a  longing  for,  revelation.  In  the  lower 
kingdoms,  when  aptitudes  or  arrangements  exist  in  one  order  of 
beings  suiting  it  to  relationships  with  another  order,  the  scientific 
conclusion  is  that  some'  objective  reality  corresponds  with  this 
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prophetic  preparation.  The  hint  is  the  shadow  of  a  complemental 
fact.  Coupling-pins  imply  a  joining  of  two  things  together. 
Coupling-hooks  imply  rings  into  which  they  fasten.  Hinges  and 
pivots  imply  something  to  turn  and  rest  on  them,  just  as  the  eye 
implies  light,  the  lungs  air.  Man's  nature  and  longing  fit  into 
a  revelation  as  a  flower  into  its  calyx ;  hence  if  man's  nature  be 
not  an  exception  by  being  prophetic  of  falsehood,  there  must  be 
a  revelation  from  God  to  man. 

2.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  needs  of  man  grow- 
ing out  of  his  present  moral  condition,  as  a  fallen  and  a  spiritually 
diseased  and  crippled  being,  the  probabilities  become  still  greater. 

(a)  Man's  mental  and  moral  disorder  renders  him  unable  to 
fulfil  the  divine  ends  of  his  being.  Man's  whole  life  and  the 
history  of  the  world  constitute  an  unbroken  series  of  utterances 
which  reflect  man's  consciousness  of  moral  disorder,  and  of  an 
inability  to  reach  unaided  his  true  destiny. 

(6)  Man's  consciousness  of  guilt  before  God,  expressed  in 
various  forms  of  worship  and  expiatory  sacrifice,  shows  that  he 
feels  the  need  of  the  working  of  other  and  higher  powers  than 
are  in  himself  or  in  nature  to  bestow  that  righteousness  and  peace 
for  which  he  longs.  Man  needs  a  restoration  to  peace  with 
himself  and  harmony  with  God.  He  needs  a  readjustment  to 
his  whole  environment  (which  includes  God  and  eternity),  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral. 

(<?)  All  man's  efforts  to  restore  himself  to  righteousness  and 
peace  have  failed.  "The  highest  prophets  of  reason  do  not  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  what  the  teaching  of  the  asserted  all- 
sufficient  and  universal  religion  of  reason  is."  All  the  colossal 
systems  of  paganism  fail  to  satisfy.  They  are  man's  searchings 
for  God,  cries  in  the  dark,  gropings  into  hollow  vacancy. 

(d)  There  are  hints  of  a  remedial  system  in  nature.  The 
medicinal  and  curative  properties  of  minerals  and  plants  which 
heal  and  restore  the  bodies  of  beasts  and  men  when  diseased  or 
wounded  suggest  that  if  moral  disease  should  injure  man,  God 
would  provide  a  system  of  restoration  for  his  spiritual  nature  as 
well  as  for  his  physical.  Man's  bodyifalls,  is  ruined  by  hurts 
and  disease,  and  by  the  remedial  system  which  God  has  set  in 
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nature  he  is  saved,  made  whole.     Will  he  not  make  a  similar 
provision  for  his  sOul? 

3.  All  the  foregoing  facts  and  analogies  in  nature  arid  man 
are  revelations  of  God's  character.  The  implantation  of  capacity 
and  desire  in  man  to  commune  with  God  implies  a  desire  on  his 
part  to  make  himself  known  to  intelligent  beings.  His  wisdom 
is  sufficient  to  devise  a  way  by  which  to  reveal  himself  to  man. 
His  power  is  great  enough  to  overcome  all  difficulties  that  might 
oppose.  His  love  and  goodness  are  such  that  a  plan  of  revela- 
tion devised  by  his  wisdom  and  executed  by  his  power  would  work 
benevolently  fcrr  man  by  restoring  him  from  ruin,  recovering  him 
from  degradation,  and  readjusting  him  to  his  physical  and  spir- 
itual environment,  so  that  the  true  moral  ends  of  his  being  could 
be  attained. 


IV.  THE  BIBLE  IS  THE  WORD  OF  GOD  TO  MAN  BECAUSE  IT  MEETS 
ALL  THE  NEEDS  AND  LONGINGS  OF  MAN,  IS  IN  HARMONY 
WITH  nature's  ANALOGIES,  IS  IN  EVERY  WAY  WORTHY  OF 
GOD,  AS  SHOWN  BY  ITS  EFFECTS  IN  RESTORING  AND  SAVING 
MAN,  AND  ENABLING  HIM  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THE  HIGH  SPIRI- 
TUAL DESTINY  FOR  WHICH  GOD   EVIDENTLY  PURPOSED    HIM. 

1.  The  Bible,  believed  and  practised,  realises  the  lofty  moral 
purposes  and  noble  ideals  prophesied  in  nature  and  demanded  by 
the  very  constitution  of  man  himself.  The  morality  of  the  Bible 
is  the  morality  of  the  "nature  of  things."  It  is  the  complement 
and  bloom  of  all  the  laws  and  facts  of  nature.  The  moral  system 
of  the  Bible  is  the  unseen  I^eptune  whose  existence  is  demanded 
by  the  structure  and  behavior  of  the  system  of  nature,  and  whose 
discovery  explains  phenomena  which  would  otherwise  remain 
inexplicable,  unclassified  mysteries.  The  penumbra  of  moral 
law  shadowed  forth  in  the  harmonies  and  relationships  of  lower 
orders  was  cast  by  that  radiant  sun  which  shines  with  undimmed 
effulgence  in  the  moral  system  of  Scripture.  The  echoes  and 
tremors  of  moral  truths  and  spiritual  realities  which  vibrate 
through  all  nature  are  but  the  reverberations  of  the  moral  music 
of  the  Bible.  • 

2.  The  final  cause  or  purpose  of  nature  is  man,  her  head  and 
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crown.     The  distinguishing  feature  and  crowning  glory  of  man 
is  his  moral  nature.     He  is  essentially  a  moral  being.     Hence 
his  final  end  and  destiny  must  be  moral.     Therefore  nature,  in 
and  through  the  various  grades  and  orders  of  being  culminating 
in  man,  exists  for  moral  purposes.    The  moral  aim  of  nature  and 
the  moral  destiny  of  man  are  one.     This  proposition  is  a  neces- 
sary corollary  from  any  evolutionary   theory  which  binds  man 
and  nature  together  into  an  organic  or  ideal  unity.     The  final 
aim  of  nature  is  not  only  moral,  but  her  purpose,  as  wrought  out 
through  the  law  of  dependence  upon  invisible  forces,  exterior 
agents,  and  higher  beings,  results  in  the  production  of  the  highest 
and  best  within  the  limits  of  every  species  and  order.     It  is  highly 
probable  that  if  the  Bible  system  of  truth  produces  the  best  and 
highest  possible  in  human  life  and  character,  then  it  is  at  least 
consistent  with  all  creation  below  and  outside  of  man.    Influences 
which  work  for  the  highest  perfection  and  beauty  of  flower  and 
fruit  cannot  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  tree.    The 
true  glory  of  the  head  and  of  the  body  are  not  discordant.     The 
methods  of  the  working  of  the  Bible  system  of  revelation  and 
its  results  are  analogous  to  those  in  creation.     The  fundamental 
feature  of  nature's  working,  viz.,  the  production  of  the  highest 
and  best  through  the  operation  of  invisible  forces,  the  influence 
of  exterior  agents,  and  the  aid  of  higher  beings,  is  repeated  in 
the  Bible  system  of  truth  and  redemption.     The  noblest  and  best 
that  man  has  ever  attained  has  been  through  the  powers  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  in  the  Bible.     The  natural  tendency  of  the 
Bible  upon  the  individual  man  is  to  create  the  noblest  spiritual 
personality,  and  to  mould  society  on  the  basis  of  the  purest  and 
most  beneficent  laws,  into  the  most  perfect  types  of  family,  social, 
and  civil  order.     It  establishes   a  universal  spiritual  kingdom 
which  works  pervasively  in  and  upon  every  natural  organisation, 
and  tends  to  make  each  one  "perfect  after  its  kind."    It  operates 
dynamically  upon  the  heart  of  the  individual,  and  through  every 
root  and  fibre  of  social  organisms,  giving  the  whole  race  a  trend 
towards  the  highest  possible  best.     It  sets  the  tides  of  life  pul- 
sating toward  the  perfect. 

3.  The  influence  of  the  Bible  in  developing  man's  power  to 
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know,  subdue,  and  use  nature  aright,  for  the  benefit  of  the  race 
and  for  the  glory  of  God,  is  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin.  The 
knowledge  and  the  right  use  of  nature's  laws  and  forces  is  both 
an  end  of  man's  existence  and  a  means  by  which  his  noblest 
destiny  is  achieved.  The  moral  ends  and  purposes  of  nature  can 
be  accomplished  only  through  the  agency  of  man.  Man's  use  of 
nature  glorifies  her  only  when  his  moral  character  is  in  harmony 
with  Scripture.  There  is  a  deep  subtle  influence  which  the  Bible 
exerts  by  which  the  moral  meanings  and  uses  of  nature  are  sug- 
gested to  man.  Without  elaborating  the  proofs  or  reasons,  the 
following  facts  lie  on  the  surface  of  history  and  confirm  the  propo- 
sition under  discussion: 

1st.  The  lines  of  civilisation  and  of-  the  Bible  in  human  his- 
tory correspond.  A  map  of  Christian  lands  and  of  civilised  coun- 
tries coincides.  All  true  civilisation  is  Christian.  It  is  a  Bible 
product.  The  "revival  of  learning"  wa's  stimulated  and  largely 
caused  by  the  study  and  spread  of  the  Bible.  Chaucer,  "the 
morning  star  of  English  poetry,"  was  the  pupil  of  Wyckliff'e,  the 
"morning  star  of  the  English  Reformation."  Wyckliffe's  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  the  real  fountain  of  English  literature. 
Luther's  Bible  in  Germany — and  even  the  French  Bible  in  papal 
France — was  the  hand  that  swept  the  chords  of  Teutonic  and 
Celtic  thought  and  awoke  it  to  music,  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
history. 

2d.  The  growth  and  the  benefits  of  civilisation  cease  with  the  de- 
cay and  moral  degradation  of  man.  When  the  laws'and  institu- 
tions of  the  Bible  pass  into  neglect,  man  grows  corrupt,  and  while 
science  and  civilisation  may  apparently  continue  to  flourish,  yet 
decline  soon  sets  in,  and  the  real  blessings  of  arts  and  inventions 
come  to  an  end.  A  gas  jet  may  burn  for  a  time  after  the  source 
of  supply  at  the  reservoir  has  been  cut  oiF.  Water  may  flow  from 
a  pipe  a  short  time  after  connexion  with  the  main  has  ceased. 
So  signs  of  civilisation  and  scientific  progress  may  appear  after 
the  Bible  has  been  abandoned,  but  "death  comes  sure  and  soon." 
The  "Dark  Ages"  were  the  ages  of  a  shut  Bible.  Dynamite 
bombs,  French  revolutions,  the  "coming  slavery"  of  communism 
and  centralisation,  the  Sand  Lots  and  car-shed  riots  of  San  Fran- 
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cisco  and  Pittsburg,  destroying  life,  property,  scientific  inven- 
tions, and  paralysing  hope  and  energy,  and  tying  a  mill-stone 
around  the  neck  of  progress,  are  the  fruits  of  scepticism  and  re- 
jection of  the  Bible.  Without  the  moral  character  and  spiritual 
life  which  the  Bible  produces,  science  and  civilisation  develop 
parasites  which  destroy  them. 

Without* the  Bible  nations  develop  into  rotten  empires.  With- 
out the  aid  of  the  "higher  powers"  of  Christianity,  the  evil 
which  is  in  man  develops  irresistibly  by  its  own  natural  working 
into  moral  cancers  which  destroy  the  vitals  of  all  civilisation. 
An  unchristian  or  non-Biblical  civilisation,  is  a  civilisation  which 
at  last  turns  and  gnaws  itself.  A  civilisation  without  the  Bible 
develops  into  a  suicide.  Its  natural  end  is  its  own  death.  A 
strange  development  which  develops  into  rotten  empires,  decay- 
ing arts — into  characters  and  customs  which  act  like  gangrene, 
poison,  and  consumption !  A  strange  development  which  grows 
downward  into  savagery,  anarchy,  death  !  If  the  natural  forces 
of  evolution  were  the  only  ones  at  work  upon  man  ;  if  the  invisi- 
ble powers,  the  exterior  agencies,  and  the  higher  beings  of  reve- 
lation, were  not  at  work  in  history,  then  if  man  be  a  development 
from  the  monad,  and  if  he  has  been  developing  as  man  *'a  thou- 
sand centuries  or  more,"  unless  his  evolution  resulted  in  suicide, 
he  would  long  since  have  developed,  not  into  a  God,  but  into  one 
or  many  semi-infinite  devils,  each  one  with  powers  and  attributes 
enabling  him  to  control,  not  only  whole  planets,  but  solar  sys- 
tems and  clusters  of  worlds  throughout  space.  Yea,  and  their 
dominions  would  be  hells,  compared  with  which  the  Inferno  of 
Dante,  the  Tartarus  of  the  Greeks,  the  Gehenna  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  Hell  of  Milton  would  be  paradises  of  bliss. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  the  influence  of 
the  Bible  naturally  tends  to  the  production  of  true  science  and 
civilisation,  but  the  philosophy  of  the  fact  includes  the  following 
propositions : 

[a)  The  relationship  of  the  Bible  to  man. 

(1)  Bible  truth  puts  man  in  the  centre  of  all  truths.  It  is  to 
all  truth  what  the  Copernican  theory  is  to  the  solar  system.  The 
centre  of  all  truth  is  the  moral  one  given  in  the  Bible,  and  this 
fact  acts  as  a  clue  to  a  mysterious  labyrinth. 
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(2)  The  spiritual  and  moral  power  of  Christianity  invigorates 
and  enlarges  man's  capacity  of  knowledge  and  action.  The  facts 
and  characters  revealed,  the  duties  and  motives  urged,  and  the 
ideals  presented  as  models  for  imitation,  expand  the  powers  of 
man,  mental  and  moral,  like  a  telescope  multiplying  the  faculty 
of  vision. 

(3)  Man  is  a  truth-seeker  and  finder  only  when  he  loves  and 
lives  according  to  the  moral  truth  of  Scripture.  Man  interprets 
nature  successfully  only  when  his  character  and  life  interpret  and 
image  God  rightly.  He  is  nature's  interpreter  only  when  he  is 
her  interpretation  by  being  himself  an  embodiment  and  illustra- 
tion of  all  the  laws,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  of  which  he  is 
the  centre  and  epitome.  He  interprets  the  macrocosm  when  he 
himself  is  truly  a  microcosm,  with  all  the  laws  and  forces,  of 
which  he  is  the  focus,  at  harmony  with  each  other,  that  is,  when 
he  is  at  one  with  nature  and  Scripture  by  making  moral  aims  the 
final  and  chief  end  of  life.  This  moral  harmony  works  outward 
into  mental  and  physical  harmony.  A  character  in  unison  with 
spiritual  forces  and  truth  is  an  organ  for  the  mastery  of  all  truth. 
The  moral  adjustment  of  man  is  to  the  mastery  of  scientific  truth 
what  the  tuning  of  the  harp  is  to  music.  God's  thought  in  the 
Bible  operating  upon  the  spiritual  substance  of  man,  like  chemic 
force  acting  upon  the  molecular  structure  of  matter,  makes  the 
mind  a  magnet  for  God's  thought  in  creation.  Nature  is  a  mighty 
violin,  man  the  bow  by  which  its  music  is  to  be  awaked,  science 
the  music  of  nature,  and  the  Bible's  influence  is  the  stretching 
and  resin ing  of  the  bow. 

(b)  The  relationship  of  the  Bible  to  nature. 

(1)  The  Bible  throws  light  on  nature  by  revealing  clearly  and 
enforcing  authoritatively  the  moral  purposes  of  the  universe. 
The  sun  awoke  Memnon's  statue  to  music  by  shining  on  it. 
Bible  light  makes  nature's  Memnonian  music  audible  to  man's 
spiritual  ear.  Cathedral  pillars  and  arches  are  put  into  a  rhyth- 
mic tremor  by  certain  organ  strains ;  iron  bridged  are  set  into 
harmonic  vibrations  by  violin  notes.  Ears,  acute  enough,  can 
hear  the  melody  of  quivering  cathedral  columns  and  jarring  iron 
bridges.      Sympathetic   notes    struck   on  one    instrument   will 
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awaken  the  strings  of  another  to  music.  The  moral  music  of 
the  Bible  strikes  the  sympathetic  notes  which  cause  the  columns 
and  arches  of  nature  to  tremble  in  response.  The  Bible  is  the 
sympathetic  note  to  nature,  awaking  the  music  of  science. 

(2)  The  Bible  account  of  the  origin  of  nature  and  of  her  re- 
lationship to  God  and  man,  acts  like  a  hint  in  puzzle  pictures 
which  serves  to  disclose  their  meaning.  A  puzzle  picture  looks 
like  a  mere  collection  of  animals,  trees,  rocks,  and  hills  ;  nothing 
else  would  ever  be  seen  until  the  hint  was  given  that  the  real 
picture  in  the  apparent  medley  was  a  man.  A  careful  look  re- 
veals him  and  shows  all  the  parts  of  the  picture  harmoniously 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  man  for  whom  they  exist.  So  the 
Bible,  while  not  a  book  of  science,  is  a  hint  from  the  Author  of 
nature  concerning  the  spiritual  significance  and  moral  uses  and 
aims  of  all  things  enabling  man  to  discover  the  intellectual  sys- 
tem, which  is  the  basis  and  framework  of  nature.  The  writing 
on  paper  done  in  invisible  ink  is  made  visible  by  immersing  the 
paper  in  a  certain  chemically  prepared  liquid.  Bible  truth  is 
the  liquid  which  makes  visible  to  man's  inner  sense  the  invisible 
thoughts  of  God  written  on  nature's  page.    '^,^''''''-''4-^^--'-::-^-. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  argument,  the  methods  and  the  results  of 
the  Bible's  influence  are  in  harmony  with  those  of  nature,  the 
meanings  and  uses  of  nature  which  man  discovers  and  arranges  into 
science  and  art  are  God's  thoughts  materialised ;  and  as  the  Bible 
makes  man  an  interpreter  of  God's  thoughts,  it  must  be  a  revela- 
tion of  his  mind.  The  moral  purposes  of  nature,  which  are  the 
key-note  of  all  her  working  and  the  spiritual  ends  of  man's  being, 
are  but  the  determining  trend,  or  the  tidal  pulsings,  of  God's 
will,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  makes  all  things  bend. 
The  Bible  brings  to  bloom  and  fruitage  the  moral  aims  of  nature 
and  man's  own  being.  Hence  it  must  be  the  expression  of  God's 
will.  It  fulfils  God's  will  in  creation  and  in  man.  None  but 
God  can  do  this,  hence  the  Bible  is  God's  word,  containing  the 
key  to  the  parable  of  his  thought  and  the  power  enforcing  his 
will. 

Man's  own  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  his  greatest  and  best 
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have  been  the  result  of  elevating  and  organising  influences 
which  came  from  the  Bible — the  noblest  lives  and  the  highest 
civilisations  acknowledge  a  Bible  source.  Now,  man  is  an  organ 
of  trutii.  His  testimony  as  to  the  origin  of  his  own  higher  life 
is  more  accurate  and  trustworthy  than  on  any  other  subject.  It  is 
a  matter  of  consciousness  as  to  what  thought,  deed,  person,  or 
book  gives  an  upward  mental  or  moral  impulse.  The  time  and 
source,  human  or  divine,  whence  new  and  higher  influences  come 
down  upon  man  are  ever  memorable  and  distinctly  outlined  in 
experience  and  ever  after  retained  in  history  and  character. 
Hence,  when  human  testimony  and  experience  point  to  the  Bible 
as  the  source  of  moral  redemption  and  spiritual  life,  asserting 
that  this  experience  includes  the  consciousness  of  a  divine  au- 
thority, and  the  sense  of  a  divine  power  and  personality,  that 
testimony  must  be  accepted  as  true. 

Last  of  all,  the  Bible  is  divine,  because  it  satisfies  man  by  its 
self-completeness  and  by  bestowing  that  righteousness  of  character, 
that  peace  and  comfort  to  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  conscience 
for  which  man  longs.  These  wants  and  longings  are  divinely  im- 
planted, hence  they  can  be  satisfied  by  God  alone.  The  Bible 
meets  them  fully,  therefore  it  is  from  the  same  God  who  is  the 
author  of  man's  nature.  Blessed  word !  Priceless  truth !  We 
can  believe  it,  we  can  live  it,  we  can  teach  it  with  a  confidence 
that  is  a  song  of  triumph,  and  a  hope  that  is  a  doxology  of  praise. 
It  reveals  the  glory  of  God ;  it  brings  redemption  and  bliss  to 
man.  It  makes  man  the  inheritor  of  the  earth,  the  possessor  of 
immortal  hope,  the  heir  of  all  things.  It  spans  our  'iclouds  with 
rainbows,  gems  our  nights  with  stars,  and  floods  our  days  with 
radiance.  It  is  the  vital  air,  the  fertilising  dew,  and  transfigur- 
ing sunlight  of  God  by  which  there  is  wrought  in  man  that  "fruit 
of  the  spirit,  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  kindness,  goodness, 
faithfulness,  meekness,  temperance,  against  which  there  is  no 
law,"  against  such  no  laiu  !  "Bold,  yet  invincible  word  !  Against 
these  lineaments  of  God's  image  there  is  no  law  of  the  family, 
the  happiness  of  which  they  will  insure ;  no  law  of  society,  the 
relations  of  which  they  will  sweeten  ;  no  law  of  the  nation,  the 
strength  of  which  they  will  build  up ;  no  law  of  the  race,  the 
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welfare  of  which  they  will  enhance.  Against  them  there  is  no 
law  of  the  body,  which  they  will  cover  from  many  homes ;  no  law 
of  the  emotions,  for  the  peace  of  God  will  make  them  throb  with 
equal  pulse ;  no  law  of  the  intellect,  the  working  of  which  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  will  make  smoother ;  no  law  of  the  conscience, 
which  may  call  for  more  of  them,  but  never  for  less ;  no  law  of 
space,  for  goodness  is  goodness  everywhere  ;  no  law  of  the  great 
white  throne,  for  they  will  shine  bright  in  its  light;  no  law  of 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  for  there  the  image  of  God  finds  the 
Father's  house."  Change  shall  not  disfigure  it,  nor  shall  decay 
ever  wither  it,  for  ^'the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever." 
It  singeth  a  mighty  music,  and  the  theme  and  chorus  of  this 
divine  anthem,  like  the  refrain  of  creation's  song,  is  "Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end. 
Amen !    Amen  !"  J.  William  Flinn. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE   EVANGELIST  AND  DR.  WILSON'S   AMEND- 
MENT. 

\         ' 
Dr.    Wilson's   Article:  ^^Presbyterian  Polity  and  Foreign 
Missions."     Southern    Presbyterian  Review,  Volume 
XXXV.,  No.  1.,  January,  1884. 

From  the  hour  of  our  first  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Wilson  we 
have  never  ceased  to  love  him.  We  sincerely  pity  any  man  who 
professes  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  does  not,  upon  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  feel  an  instinctive  yearning  of  brotherly  love 
towards  J.  Leighton  Wilson  as  a  brother  beloved  in  the  Lord. 
We  know  no  man  concerning  whom  we  more  readily,  and  with- 
out any  effort,  make  the  distinction  between  him  and  his  views, 
so  as  to  differ  with  him  without  any  breach  in  the  unity  of  the 
spirit.  It  may  well  be  imagined,  therefore,  with  what  reluctance, 
yea,  and  trembling  also,  we  have  couched  our  lance  for  a  tilt  on 
this  occasion.  But  when  duty  calls  consequences  must  be  left 
with  whom  they  belong. 

It  may  be  best  to  get  before  the  mind  a  view  of  the  field  of 
controversy.  1.  The  Book  of  Church  Order,  Chapter  IV.,  Sec- 
tion 2,  paragraph  6  :  "When  a  minister  is  appointed  to  the  work 
of  the  evangelist,  he  is  commissioned  to  preach  the  word  and  ad- 
minister the  sacraments  in  foreign  countries,  frontier  settlements, 
or  the  destitute  parts  of  the  Church  ;  and  to  him  may  be  en- 
trusted power  to  organise  churches,  and  ordain  ruling  elders  and 
deacons   therein."     2.  The    Assembly's   proposed   amendment: 

See  Minutes  1883,  page  60, "After  the  word  'ordain' 

it  shall  read :  'To  all  the  offices  required  to  make  them  complete; 
and  also  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  Church  he  has  power 
in  foreign  fields  to  ordain  other  evangelists.'"  3.  Dr.  Wilson's 
proposed  amendment :  Review,  pages  77,  and  64,  65,  after  the 
word  "evangelist,"  in  the  Assembly's  amendment,  add  :  "It  being 
understood  that  in  all  ordination  of  pastors  and  evangelists,  the 
act  should  be  done  by  the  body  of  evangelists  on  the  ground,  and 
that  the  pastors  and  evangelists  thus  ordained  shall  have  no  other 
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powers  than  those  which  the  Constitution  gives  to  pastors  and 
evangelists  at  home."  To  this  Dr.  Wilson  adds,  by  way  of  com- 
ment, "more  than  this  is  unnecessary,  less  is  insufficient." 
Farther  on  (same  page)  he  adds  :  "It  stops  him  from  performing 
the  act  of  ordination  alone,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,"  etc., 
etc.  Now,  if  you  will  look  back  to  his  amendment,  you  will  notice 
that  in  it  he  has  made  no  provision  whatever  for  this  "extraordi- 
nary" case,  but  "all,"  etc.,  is  to  be  done  by  "the  body,"  etc. 
Yet  this  power  of  the  evangelist  singly  to  ordain  another  evan- 
gelist "in  extraordinary  cases,"  is  exactly  what  he  has  maintained 
(page  69,  etc.,  etc.)  throughout  this  article  from  first  to  last.  On 
the  last  page  he  gathers  it  all  up  ;  states  it  in  formal  words  as 
the  amendment  he  desires;  affirms  that  more  is  unnecessary, 
and  immediately  shows  that  more  is  necessary,  or  else  after  all 
his  mending  of  the  Constitution,  this  very  thing  of  an  evan- 
gelist ordaining  an  evangelist  "in  extraordinary  cases"  could 
only  be  done  as  an  extra-constitutional  act !  Surely,  it  must 
be  evident  that  Dr,  Wilson  will  need  to  mend  his  amendment. 
4.  Brazilian  Missionaries'  Overture,  Minutes  of  General  As- 
sembly, Lexington,  Ky.,  1883,  page  10,  urges  the  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  allow  one  evangelist  to  ordain  an- 
other in  the  foreign  field.  This  recommendation  was  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly,  page  60.  Dr.  Wilson  states  (Review, 
page  70)  that  his  memorial  was  sent  to  the  Staunton  General 
Assembly,  1881,  and  that  the  Brazilian  protest  was  sent  to  the 
Atlanta  General  Assembly,  1882.  This  must  be  a  mistake,  as 
we  can  find  no  reference  to  either  in  the  Staunton  General  As- 
sembly, but  a  reference  to  Dr.  Wilson's  in  the  Atlanta,  and  to 
the  Brazilian  in  the  Lexington,  Ky.,  General  Assembly.  5. 
The  proposition  of  A.  B.  C.  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
(February  28,  1884),  viz.,  to  let  Chapter  IV.,  Section  2,  Par. 
6,  remain  as  it  is,  and  remove  the  whole  difficulty  by  amend- 
ing Chapter  v.,  Section  T,  Par.  2,  adding  these  words:  "Ex- 
cept in  foreign  countries,  where,  in  the  absence  of  a  Presbytery, 
the  body  of  evangelists  on  the  ground  may  constitute  a  commis- 
sion, having  power  to  ordain  a  minister  and  to  conduct  the  previ- 
ous examinations."     6.    The  proposal  of  Mark,  Southern  Pres- 
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hyterian  (March  13,  1884),  which,  if  we  understand  it,  is  this : 
(1)  He  endorses  the  General  Assembly's  overture ;  (2)  he  would 
have  the  General  Assembly's  Executive  Committee  (Commission) 
of  Foreign  fissions,  "for  prudential  reasons,  require  that  every 
evangelist  which  it  employed  should  use  his  extraordinary 
power  of  ordination  in  any  field  only  by  the  consent  and  approval 
of  'the  mission'  ;  (3)  and  when  the  Presbytery  turned  over  its 
evangelist  to  the  control  of  the  Assembly  in  its  foreign  missionary 
work,  it  would  be  expressly  to  subject  him,  as  an  evangelist,  to 
this  restrictive  rule."  7.  The  views  of  R.  A.  W.,  Soutliem 
Presbyterian  (March  6,  1884) :  (1)  the  native  evangelist  on 
heathen  soil  should  be  ordained  by  the  parochial  presbytery— the 
Session  of  the  native  church  ;  (2)  yet  under  the  law  of  necessity 
(Dr.  Wilson's  "extraordinary  case"),  "when  no  parochial  presby- 
tery is  within  reach,  the  ordaining  is  to  be  done  by  the  foreign 
evangelist  in  the  exercise  of  the  single  powers  of  his  office ;"  (3) 
"we  must  return  a  negative  answer  to  the  last  Assembly's  over- 
ture, and  regard  our  Book  of  Church  Order  as  needing  no  amend- 
ment on  this  point."  8.  The  undersigned  (1)  agrees  with  R. 
A.  W.  that  the  ordaining  should  be  done  by  the  church  Session, 
provided  there  be  no  higher  court ;  (2)  diff'ers  with  him  inasmuch 
as  we  think  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  authorise  the  evangelist, 
under  any  circumstllnces,  to  ordain  any  but  elders  (in  the  plural), 
and  that  even  necessity  must  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  God ; 
(3)  agrees  with  him  that  we  should  return  a  negative  answer  to 
the  last  Assembly's  overture  ;  (4)  believes  that  the  Scriptures 
require  us  to  amend  Chapter  IV.,  Section  2,  Par.  6,  so  as  to 
strike  out  the  words  "and  deacons." 

These  are  all  the  modifications,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  have 
been  presented  up  to  this  time  (March  18).  It  appears  very 
clearly  that  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  :  the  Book  itself 
is  inconsistent  with  the  Scriptures — it  is  wise  above  that  which  is 
written;  Dr.  Wilson  diff'ers  with  himself ;  the  two  who  endorse 
him  do  so  only  in  part ;  the  Brazilian  missionaries  have  the  in- 
side track  so  far  as  regards  the  Lexington  General  Assembly ; 
R.  A.  W.  agrees  with  Dr.  Wilson  in  one  point,  with  us  in  two ; 
whilst  in  one  point  the  undersigned,  possibly  (?),  stands  alone,  so 
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far  as  appears  ;  but  with  ^the  Bible  at  our  back  we  can  still  hope 
that  it  will  yet  be  seen  that  there  are  7,000  av1;o  have  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal. 

We  think  we  see  in  this  and  other  discussions  which  have  been 
recently  carried  on  in  our  Church  the  fruit  of  the  sad  neglect  of 
bringing  every  particular  point  of  the  Book  of  Church  Order  to 
the  searching  test  of  the  infallible  standard.  In  1879— five  years 
ago — the  present  Book  became  a  law  unto  our  Church ;  yet  to 
this  day  it  remains  unsupplied  with  proof  texts.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  old  Book,  so  far  as  concerns  the  ''Book  of  Discipline," 
and  the  "Directory  for  Worship,"  but  the  "Form  of  Govern- 
ment," under  which  head  this  discussion  falls,  is  supplied  with 
proof-texts.  We  think  when  the  Westminster  divines  discussed 
matters  that  came  before  them,  it  was  their  custom  to  postpone 
final  decision  until  they  had  discussed  and  agreed  upon  the  proof- 
texts.  From  this  much-to-be  honored  custom  of  our  fathers,  and 
of  the  apostles  before  them,  we  would  seem  to  have  departed, 
The  fifth  year  is  about  to  expire  since  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent Book.  We  hear  and  have  heard  during  this  period  much 
about  "amendments,"  but  little  or  nothing  about  "proof- texts." 
And  it  might  well  be  asked  in  this  connexion.  Are  we  now  in  a 
favorable  condition  for  an  unbiassied  study  of  proof-texts  ?  Can 
that  be  an  unprejudiced  searching  of  the  Scriptures  when  five 
years  after  we  have  published  to  the  world  our  conclusions  we  go 
to  the  word  of  G6d  for  proof  of  that  to  which  we  are  already 
publicly  committed  by  a  foregone  conclusion  ?  Nor  is  this  appa- 
rently to  be  the  end  of  the  matter ;  for  here  we  have  in  Dr.  Wil- 
son's Review  article  of  nineteen  pages  an  earnest  effort  to  per- 
suade the  Church  to  amend  the  Constitution,  and  yet  if  there  is 
one  out  of  its  many  defects  which  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  others,  it  is  the  conspicuous  absence  of  any  appeal  to 
Scripture.  Of  argument  Ave  have  no  lack,  but  of  argument 
based  upon  Scripture  there  is  a  distressing  dearth.  The  only  direct 
appeal  to  Scripture  we  have  been  able  to  find  is  on  page  6-1: — 
reference  to  the  great  commission — with  an  argument  based  upon 
it,  the  fallacy  of  which  is  pointed  out  by  Mark  in  his  article. 
Now  this  article,  coming  as  it  does  from  Dr.  Wilson,  has  pro- 
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foundly  impressed  our  mind  with  the  painful  conviction  that  our 
Church  has  gone  on  in  this  direction  until  she  has  reached  the 
danger  point.  Is  it  not  high  time  to  call  a  halt  and  take  our 
bearings  again  from  the  Scripture  ? 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  Dr.  Wilson's  mode  of  argument  (hy 
which  he  seeks  to  convince  the  Church  of  her  divine  right  to  in- 
corporate into  the  Constitution » his  amendment,  which  all  of  liei- 
officers  must  thereafter  adopt  or  "approve,"  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  reasoning  practised  by  him  in  this  article, 
are  to  serve  as  data  for  still  further  discoveries  in  the  outlyinor 
field  of  ecclesiology),  take  the  following  from  page  77  :  (1)  ''To 
deny  the  power  of  the  evangelist  or  evangelists  to  ordain  pastors 
over  the  churches  they  may  gather  would  be  nothing  less  or  more 
than  an  estoppel  of  the  foreign  missionary  work.  (2)  Surely  the 
Church  will  place  herself  in  no  such  position  as  this."  [Now 
mark.]  "But  (3)  if  the  evangelist  or  evangelists  have  power  to 
ordain  a  minister  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  church,  (4)  it  is  no  stretch 
of  that  power  to  set  him  apart  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  or 
to  ordain  him  in  the  (5)  first  instance  as  an  evangelist,"  etc.,  etc. 
Now  when  this  argument  is  analysed  it  presents  (1)  a  dictum  of 
Dr.  Wilson,  no  Scripture  offered  in  proof  of  it ;  (2)  another  die- 
tum  from  the  same  source ;  (3)  a  hypothesis  deduced  from  the 
two  preceding  dicta,  assuming,  without  Scripture,  the  power  to 
ordain  a  pastor ;  (4)  consequent  of  the  hypothetical  antecedent, 
concluding  from  pastor  ^?'^o  evangelist,  who  was  first  made  pastor; 
(5)  corollary  from  preceding,  concluding,  from  evangelist,  first 
made  pastor,  to  "ordain  in  the  first  instance  as  an  evangelist." 
All  this  without  any  proof  of  his  original  data,  without  any  reduc- 
tion of  his  hypothetical  to  the  categorical ;  yet  his  final  conclu- 
sion (not  expressed,  but  of  course  implied)  is  this  categorical  pro- 
position :  "Therefore  the  Church  must  engraft  upon  the  Consti- 
tution my  proposed  amendment."  Yet  strange  to  say  these  same 
two  dicta  which  he  puts  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  are  at  once 
swallowed  up  in  the  pit  which  he  dug  (unwittingly)  on  the  preceding 
page  (76).  "There  might  be  circumstances,  it  is  true,  when  a 
church  Session  could  with  propriety  ordain  a  minister,"  etc.,  etc. 
This  is  his  own  admission  (as  to  what  he  adds  to  take  away  the 
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force  of  this  admission,  we  shall  attend  to  that  in  due  time,  D.  v.). 
Now,  then,  his  first  line  of  battle  falls  into  this  pit,  for  if  the 
Session  can,  under  any  circumstances,  ordain  a  native  minis- 
ter— pastor  or  evangelist — (^.  e.,  outside  the  bounds  of  the  Church 
already  constituted),  the  denial  of  this  power  to  the  foreign 
evangelist  will  not  be  fraught  with  the  terrible  consequences 
of  putting  a  stop  to  foreign  missions ;  and  with  the  first  goes  the 
second  line  of  battle  into  the  same  pit;  for  if  the  Session  can 
ordain  the  native  minister,  then  the  Church  will  not  be  placed  in 
any  such  dilemma  as  he  fearfully  portrays ;  foreign  missions  will 
go  on  smoothly  after  the  due  order  of  the  sanctuary  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Levites,  and  not  upon  the  ox-cart.  For  the 
grand  advantage  which  ordination  of  a  minister  by  the  Session 
has  over  ordination  of  a  minister  by  an  evangelist  is  simply  this : 
One  is  scriptural,  the  other  unscriptural  (see  my  Review  article, 
"The  Minister  of  Evangelisation,"  January,  1881,  pages  127-130). 
Elders  (plural)  are  (in  the  formation  of  a  church  on  missionary 
soil)  scripturally  ordained  by  one  or  more  evangelists,  but  the 
minister  of  the  word  is  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  (not  the  pres- 
byter), prefjbyters  (plural)  in  court  assembled.  Now,  with  his 
first  two  lines  in  the  pit  dug  by  himself,  where  should  the  remain- 
der (and  with  it  his  amendment)  go?  Certainly  not  into  the  Con- 
stitution. Surely,  Dr.  Wilson  in  preparing  his  article  did  not 
"labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine."     1  Tim.  v.  17. 

Now  attention  may  be  called  (in  reply  to  some  things  said 
above)  to  the  diiference  between  the  second  and  the  third  question 
on  page  34,  Book  of  Church  Order :  2.  "Do  you  sincerely  re- 
ceive and  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Catechisms  of 
this  Chui'ch  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures?"  3.  "Do  you  approve  of  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States?" 
It  might  be  said  that  in  reference  to  the  "Confession  and  Cate- 
chisms," your  ordination  vows  require  you  to  "adopt  as  taught  in 
the  Scriptures;"  but  in  reference  to  "government"  (and  ordina- 
tion belongs  to  this  head)  "and  discipline"  you  "approve,"  with- 
out even  being  required  to  say  you  approve  them  as  being  the 
system  taught  in  Scripture.     To  this  we  would  reply,  1st,  that 
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this  construction  of  the  third  question  would  be  the  discretionary 
power,  and  that  to  the  utmost  limit  imaginable.  2d.  What  ri(rbt 
has  any  officer  to  approve  of  any  government  and  discipline  in 
this  kingdom,  unless  he  first  ascertain  from  the  Constitution — i.  e. 
the  Bible — that  it  is  approved  by  the  signature  and  seal  of  the 
only  King  in  Zion  ?  3d.  This  construction  would  contradict  the 
context  which  says  (see  page  5),  "The  scriptural  form  of  govern- 
ment," etc.*,  (and  page  52),  "together  with  the  formula- 
ries of  government,  discipline,  and  worship,  are  accepted,  etc., 
etc.,  as  standard  expositions  of  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  etc., 
etc.  Nothing,  therefore,  .....  which  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
such  from  Scripture  as,"  etc. 

Yet  Dr.  Wilson  asks  the  Church  to  adopt  his  amendment,  put 
it  in  our  organic  law,  lay  it  upon  the  consciences  of  all  our  offi- 
cers as  the  law  that  is  to  bind  our  faith  and  control  our  practice 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  hereafter 
to  be  quoted  in  controversy  as  final :  all  this  without  any  Thus 
saith  the  Lord ! 

Now,  let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  page  76  of  his  article. 
Having  mentioned  the  scheme  of  the  Brazilian  missionaries  and 
his  own,  he  proposes  to  notice  (page  73)  "some  of  the  other 
schemes  adopted  by  other  bodies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church." 
On  page  76  he  says:  "A  fourth,  but  purely  theoretical,  scheme 
is,  that  the  local  Session  of  the  first  church  established  on  heathen 
ground  ought  to  ordain  pastors  and  evangelists  when  necessary." 
His  first  difficulty  is,  "How  is  the  pastor  of  this  first  church  to 
be  ordained  if  not  by  the  evangelist  who  first  called  it  into  being?" 
Then,  secondly,  he  makes  that  fatal  admission,  that  "circum- 
stances" might  arise  "when  a  church  Session  could  with  propriety 
ordain  a  minister."  Then,  thirdly,  endeavors  to  rob  this  con- 
cession of  all  its  value,  to  kill  it  in  the  hour  of  its  birth,  by  say- 
ing, "but  this  would  be  contrary  to  established  Presbyterian 
usage"  [granted].  "Why  set  the  native  Church  on  the  wrong 
[denied]  track  at  the  very  beginning  of  things?"  "What  might 
be  right  and  justifiable  in  extraordinary  circumstances  [e.  g.,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  things]  would  not  be  so  under  the  regular 
working  of  an  established  Church."     Exactly  so. 
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Dr.  Wilson  characterises  this  fourth  scheme  as  "purely  theo- 
retical." We  are  at  a  loss  what  we  are  to  infer  from  this.  Surely, 
he  does  not  mean  to  affirm  that  his  plan  is  not  a  scheme,  but  this 
one  is ;  that  this  is  purely  theoretical  and  his  purely  practical. 
Does  he  mean  to  deny  that  any  theory  underlies  his  practice,  and 
to  affirm  that  no  practice  can  exemplify  our  theory?  On  the 
contrary,  we  assert  that  his  is  as  purely  theoretical  as  ours,  and 
ours  as '  purely  practical  as  his :  for  surely  Dr.  Wilson  will  not 
consent  to  the  charge  that  he  practises  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
without  any  theory;  and  surely  he  will  not  deny  that  to  offer  a 
prayer,  and  during  that  prayer  to  lay  on  hands,  is  as  easily  prac- 
tised by  a  church  Session  as  by  an  evangelist.  The  grave  differ- 
ence being  simply  this,  that  his  theory  and  practice  are  both 
unscriptural,  and  ours  purely  scriptural.  One  is  the  ordination 
of  a  minister  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  a  presbyter,  the 
other  is  the  ordination  of  a  minister  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  a  presbytery.     1  Tim.  iv.  14. 

As  to  his  first  difficulty,  "How  is  the  pastor  of  this  first  church 
to  be  ordained?"  this  will  present  no  difficulty  to  the  minds  of 
many,  we  trust,  who,  with  the  Scriptures  in  their  hands,  will 
reply,  "The  pastor  is  to  be  'ordained  by  the  Session  of  course." 
For  (1)  whereas  the  Scriptures  by  precept  and  example  give 
power  to  the  evangelist  as  evangelist  (not  as  preacher)  to  ordain 
presbyters  "in  every  church  and  in  every  city"  (Acts  xiv.  19-23, 
though  even  this  was  done  not  by  one,  but  by  two  at  least,  "Bar- 
nabas and  Saul";  see  also  xiii.  1-3;  Titus  i.  5  clearly  author- 
ising  the  ordination  of  "elders"  (plural)  to  be  done  by  Titus 
singly,  "thee");  they  never  give  him  any  power  to  ordain  singly, 
a  single  presbyter.  (2)  They  do  give  everywhere  the  power  of 
ordination  to  the  body  of  elders  as  elders,  i.  e.,  as  a  court  of  ' 
rulers,  i.  e.,  as  a  presbytery,  to  ordain  ministers  of  the  word,  and 
evangelists.  Now,  to  deny  this  power  to  the  Session  because  they 
are  simply  ruling  elders,  and  to  give  it  to  the  evangelist  because 
over  and  above  being  a  ruling  elder  he  is  a  preacher,  is  evidently 
to  give  it  to  him  not  as  ruler,  but  as  preacher.  This  is  to  contra- 
vene the  whole  testimony  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  they  niake  ordina- 
tion a  function  of  the  ruler  as  such,  whilst  this  clearly  makes 
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ordination  a  function  of  the  preacher  as  such.  The  Scriptures 
lodge  the  function  of  ordaining  to  the  gospel  ministry  in  the 
hands  of  the  Presbytery,  not  in  the  hands  of  "the  evangelist,  or 
evangelists ;"  therefore  the  Session  (in  this  instance)  is  the  proper 
body  to  ordain  this  native  minister  (or  this  native  evangelist), 
because  the  Session  is  the  Presbytery. 

Secondly.  As  to  his  fatal  admission,  we  have  sufficiently  dwelt 
on  that.  So  "vve  proceed,  thirdly,  to.  his  eifort  to  neutralise  its 
damaging  effect.  That  the  ordination  of  a  minister  of  the  word 
by  a  body  of  ruling  elders  simply  would  be  contrary  to  estab- 
lished Presbyterian  usage,-  we  most  cheerfully  grant ;  but  we  do 
not  intend  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  case  we  are  now  con- 
sidering— a  newly  organised  church  on  heathen  soil — has  yet  no 
established  Presbyterian  usage,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  judged 
of  by  this  principle;  but  must  proceed,  step  by  step,  according 
to  the  first  principles  laid  down  in  the  word;  being  careful,  how- 
ever much  it  may  violate  established  Presbyterian  usage  in  other 
countries  where  the  Church  has  been  long  established,  to  violate 
no  fundamental  principle  of  church  government  contained  in  the 
Scriptures.  And  remembering  the  unity  of  the  Church  under 
both  Testaments,  this  newly  organised  congregation  will  be  justi- 
fied, in  learning  a  lesson  from  that  period  when  the  patriarchal 
was  about  to  be  merged  into  the  Mosaical,  and  when  therefore 
the  latter  was  in  its  forming  stage,  without  any  established 
Mosaical  usage,  but  holding  fast  doubtless  to  the  first  principles 
of  patriarchal  ecclesiology.     From    this   what  will    she   learn? 

(1)  That   Moses,  the  ruler,  ordained   priests  and  high-priests;^ 

(2)  That  the  people  laid  on  hands  in  the  ordination  of  the  Levites;^ 
the  people,  the  first  receptacles  of  church  power,  of  church  rule. 
Thus  will  they  learn  that  the  very  first  principle  of  ordination  is 
that  it  is  an  act  of  government,  and  not  an  act  of  priestly  charm, 
or  of  a  preacher's  sacred  distillation.  The  wrong  impression, 
therefore,  that  might  have  been  made  upon  them  by  the  scrip- 
tural ordination  of  their  elders  by  the  one  evangelist  who  had 
preached  to  them  would  be  at  once  and  for  ever  dissipated  by  the 

*Lev.  viii.  1-30;  Num.  xx.  23-28.    ^  Num.  viii.  10. 
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immediately  succeeding  scriptural  ordination  of  their  native 
preacher  by  the  body  of  elders  who  are  not  preachers;  and  so 
they  would  at  once  learn  that  the  function  of  ordination  is  one 
belonging  exclusively  to  rulers  as  such  in  court  assembled,  and 
not  at  all  to  preachers  as  such ;  and  that  the  only  apparent  ex- 
ception, that  of  the  ordination  of  their  ruling  elders  by  their 
foreign  evangelist,  is  not  an  exception  as  to  ordination  being  a 
function  of  rule  (being  an  illustration  of  ordination  by  Moses, 
the  ruler),  but  an  exception  to  the  otherwise  universal  rule  of 
ordination  by  a  court  of  rulers. 

Fourthly.  It  must  be  manifest  from  the  foregoing  that  thus  to 
ordain  the  minister  of  the  word  (or  an  evangelist)  by  the  Session, 
even  though  it  should  be  composed  exclusively  of  ruling  elders, 
would  not  be  to  "set  the  native  Church  on  the  wrong  track,"  but 
exactly  to  counteract  a  tendency  to  run  on  the  wrong  track,  by 
setting  it  on  the  right  track,  and  that,  too,  "at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  things."   To  teach  them  Presbyterianism  and  not  Prelacy. 

Fifthly.  In  the  next  sentence.  Dr.  Wilson  speaks  of  ordina- 
tion as  "the  highest  ecclesiastical  function  known  to  the  Church." 
From  this  he  makes  an  argument  against  ordination  of  a  minister 
by  the  Session,  viz.,  that  it  is  contrary  to  "common  sense  that  a 
Church  just  emerging  into  the  twilight  of  Christianity"  should 
"be  called  upon  to  perform  this  highest  ecclesiastical  function." 
Then  Dr.  Wilson  must  think  ordination  (rule)  is  higher  than 
preaching,  yet  the  rulers  must  not  ordain  the  preacher.  He 
appeals  to  "common  sense;"  but  as  we  prefer  Scripture  even  to 
the  "law  of  necessity,"  so  we  prefer  Scripture  even  to  "common 
sense."  If  common  sense  is  not  according  to  Scripture,  then  it 
must  be  a  very  bad  common  sense,  and  should  be  corrected  until 
it  conforms  to  the  standard  of  propriety.  But  is  it  contrary  to 
common  sense?  Let  us  analyse  ordination:  (1)  As  preceding  it, 
really, a  literal  preliminary  (prce  et  limen)^  there  comes  the  elec- 
tion or  vocation  by  the  people,  the  exercise  of  church  power  in 
actu  primo  (Acts  vi.  5) ;  (2)  Next  the  ordination  itself  properly 
so  called,  which  is  a  concluding  of  the  preliminary  act  of  power, 
therefore  an  act  of  rule,  power  in  actu  secundo;  this  act  in  its 
last  analysis  furnishes  this,   and  this  only,  "the  laying  on  of 
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hands"  (1  Tim.  iv.  14)  on  the  head  of  him  who  is  to  he  ordained, 
accompanied  by  prayer  (Acts  xiv.  23)  for  him.  Laying  on  of 
hands  and  prayer,  then,  make  up  the  whole  of  this  act  of  rule 
(Acts  vi.  Q)}  Hence  it  is  scripturally  done  either  by  a  court  of 
rulers  or  by  one  extraordinary  ruler.  Wherever  there  is  a  can- 
didate or  candidates  (elect)  to  be  set  apart  to  office,  the  simple 
laying  on  of  hands  is  not  scriptural  ordination,  the  simple  pray- 
ing for  him  is  not  ordination,  but  the  laying  on  of  hands,  accom- 
panied with  prayer,  is  scriptural  ordination,  if  it  be  done  by  a 
presbytery,  or  a  presbyter  extraordinary.  Now,  these  very 
elders  of  this  native  church  have,  along  with  the  people,  exer- 
cised themselves  in  the  very  delicate,  responsible,  and  exalted  use 
of  church  power  in  selecting  from  their  membership  one  to  fill 
the  responsible  position  of  minister  of  the  word;  but  having  so 
done,  it  would  seem  that  they  have  so  utterly  exhausted  their 
power,  if  not  their  wits  also,  that  the  Session  has  neither  power 
nor  wits  enough  left  to  "lay  hands  on"  the  preacher-elect  and 
"offer  a  prayer"  for  him!  i.  e.,  to  ordain  him.*  Which  is  the 
most  difficult  exercise  of  "ecclesiastical  functions,"  to  prepare 
and  preach  a  sermon?  to  give  an  intelligent  vote  in  the  election 
of  church  officers  ?  or  to  lay  on  hands  and  offer  a  prayer  ?  We 
leave  it  to  the  "common  sense"  of  our  readers  to  suggest  the 
reply. 

We  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  whole  difficulty  at  the 
bottom  of  this  question  concerning  the  ordination  of  native  evan- 
gelists in  foreign  fields,  which  has  now  troubled  the  Church  for 
several  years,  lies  right  here,  viz.,  in  failing  to  see  that  ordina- 
tion is  exclusively  a  function  of  rule,  and  in  failing  to  see  that 
in  its  performance  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  presbytery,  accompanied  with  prayer.  But 
God's  province  is  to  bring  good  out  of  evil.  The  ordination  by 
Dr.  Wilson  of  a  pastor  in  Africa,  and  of  two  native  evangelists 
in  Mexico  recently  by  two  of  our  missionaries,  and  of  one  evan- 
gelist several  years  ago  in  China  by  another  of  our  missionaries, 

^It  should  be  noticed  that  even  when  deacons  were  to  be  ordained,  and 
"apostles"- to  do  the  ordainin^,  in  this  case  at  least  it  was  by  not  one,  but 
more  than  one  :  "they  prayed,  they  laid  hands  on  them." 
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would,  we  think,  have  never  occurred,  nor  would  the  present 
aniendment  have  been  sent  down  to  us  by  the  General  Assembly,, 
if  these  simple  principles  had  been  clearly  apprehended  and 
steadily  kept  in  view.  Then,  too,  we  would  never  have  had  this 
discussion.  But  the  occurrence  of  these  irregular  ordinations 
(permitted  and  to  be  overruled  by  God  for  wise  purposes,  his  own 
glory,  and  the  ultimate  promotion  of  the  truth  and  good  of  the 
Church)  has  served  to  show  how  far,  whilst  boasting  of  our  pure 
Presbyterianism,  we  had  swerved  from  the  right  track  and  were 
unconsciously  acting  upon  prelatical  principles,  supposing  them  to 
be  Presbyterian.  It  will  be  a  great  mercy  if  God  shall  cause 
these  irregularities  to  awaken  us  to  a  sense  of  our  danger  and 
bring  us  in  humble  penitence  back  to  a  scriptural  Presbyterianism.  '. 
It  must  be  evident  to  any  even  cursory  reader  of  Dr.  Wilson's 
article  that  the  great  strain  with  him  is  to  have  this  ordination  of 
native  evangelists  kept  in  the  hands  of  preachers,  and  kept  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  ruling  elders  as  such,  except  indeed  so  far  as 
they  might  be  associated  with  preachers.  He  is  not  willing  for 
a  body  of  rulers  as  such,  parocJhial  presbytery  (with  or  without 
the  minister  of  the  word,  their  technical  pastor),  to  ordain  a 
minister  or  evangelist,  but  he  is  willing,  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, for  the  evangelist  alone  to  do  it,  though  he  would  prefer 
other  ministers  or  evangelists  to  be  associated,  jointly  in  the  act. 
Now,  is  it  not  patent  that  what  he  is  in  search  of  as  the  sine  qua 
non  for  ordination  is  the  'preacher  element  (the  very  element  for 
which  the  Scriptures  care  nothing  in  ordination)  and  not  the 
ruler  element  (the  very  element  which  the  Scriptures  reveal  as 
exclusively  necessary),  for  if  it  was  simply  the  ruling  element  he 
wanted,  he  has  it  ready  made  to  his  hand  in  the  Session ;  but 
leaving  this,  he  would  go  miles  away  (if  necessary)  for  another 
evangelist.  Why?  Because  that  evangelist  is  a  ruler?  Cer- 
tainly not;  but  because  he  is  a  preacher!  (See  pages  65,  66, 
69,  73,  76,  77.)  Then  it  must  follow  that  when  ministers  engage 
in  ordination  they  do  so  as  preachers,  not  as  rulers ;  then  ordina- 
tion must  be  an  act  of  preaching,  not  of  rule;  then  ruling  elders 
as  such  are  out  of  place  participating  in  the  act  of  ordination; 
then  ordination  is  a  function  of  the  preachers  as  such ;  then  since 
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•  preaching  is  not  a  joint  but  a  several  power,  ordination  is  not  a 
joint  but  a  several  power !     What  is  this ! ! 

We  have  just  read,  a  day  or  two  ago,  that  most  admirable 
"Address  Delivered  before  the  Two  Synods  of  Kentucky  at  their 
Joint  Centennial,  held  at  Harrodsburg,  October  12,  1883,  The 
Distinctive  Doctrines  and  Polity  of  Presbyterianism,"  by  T.  D. 
Witherspoon,  D.  D.  It  would  rejoice  us  to  know  that  this  pam- 
phlet was  in  every  household  in  our  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church.  Did  space  permit,  we  would  like  to  make  several  ex- 
tended quotations,  but  the  following  must  suffice:*  "The  first 
fundamental  principle  of  Presbyterianism  is  that  church  power 
is  vested,  not  in  officers  of  any  grade  or  rank,  but  in  the  whole 
corporate  body  of  believers.  Our  doctrine  is,  that  Christ,  who 
is  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  the  alone  fountain  and  source 
of  all  its  power,  has  not  vested  this  power  primarily  in  a  single 
officer  who  is  the  visible  head  of  the  Church  and  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  in  the  body  of 
bishops  or  superior  clergy,  as  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy,  as  in  the  Methodist  and  some  other 
Churches,  but  in  the  people,  the  whole  body  of  the  people,"  etc. 
Page  4,  Under  the  third  fundamental  principle,  he  goes  on  to 
say:  "But  whilst  this  ministry  of  the  word  entitles  them  to 
special  honor,  it  confers  no  higher  rank  and  invests  with  no  supe- 
rior authority.  The  minister  in  our  church  courts  has  no  more 
authority  than  the  ruling  elder,  so  that  we  not  only  have  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  the  'parity  of  the  clergy,'  of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  but  the  parity  of  the  eldership,  of  the  ruling  elder  with 
the  teaching  elder,  a  principle  not  to  be  found  under  any  other 
form  of  church  government."  Page  6.  This  we  need  scarcely 
say  is  the  doctrine  of  Breckinridge,  and  Thornwell,  and,  what  is 
most  important,  of  the  Bible.  We  cannot  quote  more,  but  refer 
to  pages  7,  9,  10:  "The  priests  themselves  ruled  not  as  priests, 
but  as  elders ;"  13:  "There  is  a  complete  'church  in  his  house ;'  " 
14:  "These  elders  [ministers  and  ruling  elders],  acting  in  their 
collective  capacity,  elected  and  ordained  to  the  ministry." 

Dr.  Wilson's  great  anxiety  is  to  prevent  the  evangelist  from 
ordaining  an  evangelist  by  his  single  power;  he  therefore  pro- 
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vides  (page  77)  an  "ecclesiastical  commission,"  composed  of  "all 
the  evangelists  [preachers]  on  the  ground,"  that  he  may  do  it  by 
joint  power  [of  preachers].  "It  estops  him  from  performing  the 
act  of  ordination  alone,  except  in  extraordinary  cases."  He 
triumphantly  claims  in  his  very  closing  wOrds:  "The  act  per- 
formed in  this  way  is  strictly  Presbyterian,  gives  no  countenance 
either  to  Prelacy  or  Independency  (!),  and  places  the  native  Church 
at  the  very  beginning  on  a  solid  Presbyterian  foundation.'' 
Rather,  we  would  say,  on  the  high  road  to  Popery.  What  is  the 
difference  between  this  plan,  "body  of  evangelists" — Dr.  Wilson, 
and  "body  of  bishops  or  superior  clergy" — Episcopal,  and  "whole 
body  of  the  clergy" — Methodist?  (See  Witherspoon's  first  prin- 
ciple above.)  "The  act  should  be  done  by  thebody  of  evangel- 
ists" (page  77).  In  a  work  entitled  "A  View,  etc.,  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church,"  etc.,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Chapin,  M.  A.,  New  Haven, 
1842,  dedicated  to  "the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Church  Brownell, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Connecticut,"  etc.,  we  may  surely  expect 
to  find  Prelacy.  Quoting  flfom  the  Apostolical  Canons,  he  says: 
"A  bishop  must  be  ordained  by  two  or  three  bishops;  a  presby- 
ter or  deacon  by  one  bishop"  (page  198).  Of  course  he  uses 
bishop  not  as  synonymous  with  presbyter-ruler,  but  as  preacher 
of  the  third  order  of  the  ministry.  Again,  page  200,  quoting 
from  Jerome:  "Indeed,  what  can  a  bishop  do  that  a  presbyter 
may  not  do^  except  ordination?"  (Italics,  etc.,  his.)  Some 
amongst  us  are  ready  to  match  this  by  saying,  "What  (except 
preaching)  can  a  preacher  do  that  a  ruling  elder  cannot  do, 
except  ordination?"  Again,  page  286:  "Doubts  have  been 
raised  by  some  theologians  [as  we  understand  from  the  context. 
Episcopal  theologians]  whether  ordinations  by  one  [Italics  his] 
bishop  are  valid ;  but,  as  seems  to  us,  without  sufficient  reason. 
They  would  be  uncanonical,  and  therefore  irregular,  but  still 
valid."  Again,  pages  305-7,  he  gives  a  list  of  "the  consecrators 
of  the  archbishops  since  the  Reformation."  Take  "15,  Matthew 
Parker,  101  from  St.  John  (69),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  De- 
cember 17,  1559,  Park.  Reg.,  10.  Consecrators:  John  Hereford, 
John  Bedford,  Miles  Exeter,  William  Barlow"  (page  307).  On 
page  405,  quoting  from  another,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  ordina- 
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tion  of  Matthew  Parker,  archbishop-elect:  "On  September  8 
the  Queen  sent  her  mandate  to  Tunstall,  .  .  .  Bourne,  .  .  . 
Pool,  .  .  .  Kitchin,  .  .  .  Barlow,  .  .  .  and  Scorey,  to  confirm 
and  consecrate  the  archbishop-elect.  Kitchin  had  conformed; 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  other  three,  who  had  not  been  present 
in  Parliament,  might  be  induced  to  imitate  his  example.  All 
three,  however,  refused' to  officiate;  and  in  consequence,  the  oath 
of  supremacy  was  tendered  to  them,  and  their  refusal  to  take  it 
was  followed  by  deprivation.  In  these  circumstances,  no  conse- 
cration took  place;  but  three  months  later  the  Queen  sent  a 
second  mandate,  directed  to  Kitchin,  Barlow,  Scorey,  Coverdale, 
John,  suffragan  of  Bedford,  John,  suffragan  of  Thetford,  and 
Bale,  ordering  them,  or  any  four  of  them,  to  confirm  and  conse- 
crate the  archbishop-elect.  .  .  .  Kitchin  again  appears  to  have 
declined  the  office;  but  Barlow,  Scorey,  Coverdale,  and  Hodg- 
skins  confirmed  the  election  on  the  9th,  and  consecrated  Parker 
on  the  17th."  On  page  406,  quoting  from  Rev.  Dr.  Lingard, 
he  says:  "3d.  That  four  out  of  the  seven  bishops  named  in  the 
commission  undertook  to  execute  the  commission,  etc.,  .  .  .  and 
the  commissioners  were  ready  to  perform  it,"  etc.  If  Prelacy  is 
the  high  road  to  Popery,  we  consider,  the  above  quotations  as 
proof  positive  that  Dr.  Wilson's  amendment  providing  an  eccle- 
siastical commission  to  ordain,  composed  of  preachers  alone,  is 
the  high  road  to  Popery.  For  it  must  be  evident  that  it  is  no 
escape  from  Prelacy  to  ordain  by  a  "commission"  of  four,  or 
seven,  or  any  number  of  preachers ;  but  to  ordain  by  rulers  as 
rulers,  and  not  as  preachers,  and  that  whilst  to  ordain  by  one 
preacher  (or  one  ruling  elder,  or  by  the  hands  of  all  the  people) 
as  ruler  is  not  Prelacy  but  Presbyterianism,  to  ordain  by  a  com- 
mission of  evangelists  as  preachers,  whether  the  commission  be 
composed  of  one  or  one  thousand,  is  still  Prelacy.  Let  the 
reader  judge  upon  which  track  Dr.  Wilson's  amendment  will  set 
"the  native  Church  from  the  very  beginning."  Parity  of  presby- 
ters, not  of  ministers,  is  our  first  distinctive  principle.  Yet  see 
Dr.  Wilson's  idea  of  Prelacy,  page  70. 

Whilst  we  have  this  good  Prelatist  (Chapin)  on  the  stand,  let  us 
take  his  testimony  on  another  point :  "Consequently  the  bishops 
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and  clergy  of  any  one  province,  with  the  consent  of  the  laity, 
have  the  right  to  make  any  regulations  for  the  government  of 
their  own  branch  of  the  Church,  not  inconsistent  with  apostolical 
organisation  and  order,"  page  381.  Apostolical  in  his  use  is 
equivalent  to  scriptural.  -       / 

Now  there  are  only  three  theories  on  this  subject : 

1 .  The  Westminster :  Whatsoever  is  not  commanded  is  forbid- 
den. See  Confession  of  Faith,  Chapter  I.,  Par.  VI. ;  Chapter 
XX.,  Par.  XL  ;  Deut.  xii.  32,  xvii.  3;  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 

2.  The  Romish  :  "A  right  to  regulate  and  enjoin  to  an  un- 
limited extent."  •       .   , 

3.  The  English — intermediate  between  the  first  and  second : 
"Limits  and  restricts  the  power  of  ordaining  ceremonies  to  those 
matters  which  are  not  forbidden  in  the  word  of  God,"  or,  as 
Chapin  says,  "not  inconsistent  with."  Westminster  limits  it  by 
what  is  not  commanded  :  these  (English)  extend  it  to  what  is  not 
forbidden.  See  Bannerman,  Church  of  Christ,  Vol.  I.,  pages 
336-8. 

Now,  let  us  hear  Dr.  Wilson  on  this  point :  "In  the  prosecution 
of  the  work,  however,  let  it  be  observed,  she  is  to  adopt  no  meas- 
ures inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  God's  word,"  page  63. 
The  reader  can  easily  see  that  Dr.  Wilson,  in  this  respect,  stands 
not  upon  the  Westminster  platform,  but  the  Anglican.  The  same 
idea  may  be  seen  cropping  out  on  pages  68  and  69,  i.  e.,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  present  Book  is  scriptural.  Dr.  Wilson 
thinks  the  Book  is  "defective" — the  powers  conferred  on  evange- 
lists are  not  large  enough.  Why  should  they  be  enlarged  ?  be- 
cause they  fall  short  of  the  word?  not  at  all;  but  because  "the 
progress  of  the  missionary  work  therefore  renders  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  be  some  modification  or  addition  (!)  to  the 
Constitution."  "Thou  shalt  not  add  thereto  nor  diminish  from 
it."  Deut.  xii.  32.  But  then,  according  to  Dr.  Wilson,  so  long 
as  we  "adopt  no  measures  inconsistent  with  it,"  all  is  well — i.  e., 
all  is  Anglican. 

There  is  a  frequently  recurring  phrase:  delegated  power  can- 
not be  delegated,  ^'•potestas  delegata  non  potest  delegari,  is  just  as 
true  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  civil  matters."     Page  71.     The  appli- 
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cation  made  by  Dr.   Wilson   of  this  maxim  is  to  restrain  the 
native  evangelist  from  ordaining  another  native  evangelist.     Dr. 
Wilson  evidently  thinks  it  is  the  Presbytery  that  delegates  power 
to  the  evangelist.     Now,  if  this  be  true,  then  the  Presbytery's 
power  is  not  potestas  delegata,  else  his  maxim  would  be  false ; 
moreover,  the  evangelist  would  then  be  to  the  heathen  world  the 
legate  of  the  Presbytery,  and  not  the  ambassador  of  Christ. 
2  Cor.  V.  20.     But  since  Christ  is   the  sole  source  of  power — 
"all  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth"  (Matt,  xxvii. 
18) — the  Presbytery's  power  must  be  "delegated  power;"  there- 
fore she  cannot  delegate  her  power  to  the  evangelist  or  to  any- 
body else.     But  the  evangelist  has  power,  it  also  must  be  dele- 
gated power ;  therefore  he  cannot  delegate  his  power  to  any  one 
else ;  so  with  all  church  power.     Therefore  no  one  has  right, 
authority,  or  power  to  do  anything  save  as  power  so  to  do  is  dele- 
gated to  him  by  Christ;  and  any  use  of  this  power  by  any 
(singly  or  jointly)  deacon,  ruler,  preacher,  or  court,  beyond  that 
■which   is  expressly  granted,   is   to  disobey  that  which  is  com- 
manded, and  therefore  to  rebel  against  the  King  in  Zion.     John 
XV.  5;  Lukexxiv.  49;  Acts  i.  4-8;  1  Sam.  xv.  28-9.     All  this 
discussion,  therefore,  as  to  how  many  degrees  delegated  power 
may  be  removed  before  the  power  further  to  delegate  is  exhausted, 
is  simply  irrelevant.     The  simple  fact  that  all  church  power  is 
delegated  power  stops  it  in  the  hands  of  the  first  recipient  from 
the  fountain  Head.     It  is  his  to  use,  but  not  to  delegate.     Ordi- 
nation, therefore,  is  not  an  act  by  which  Presbytery  or  the  evan- 
gelist delegates  power,  but  simply  an  act  of  rule  by  which  they 
designate  the  party  to  whom  Christ  has  delegated  power  to  exer- 
cise office  in  his  kingdom.     The  maxim,  therefore,  to  which  Dr. 
Wilson  has  resorted  for  protection  proves  to  be  in  possession  of 
his  opponents.    Delegated  power  is  given  by  Christ  to  his  Church 
to  be  \ised  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  word,  not  to 
be  delegated.     "Any  number  of  illustrations  might  be  adduced 
in  proof  of  this."     Whatsoever,  therefore,  is  not  commanded  is 
forbidden. 

The  question  might  here  be  propounded,  Why  has  the  evan- 
gelist, then,  any  right  singly  to  ordain  at  all  ?     The  reply  is  very 
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simple:  1  Tim.  v.  22  authorises  the  evangelist  to  "lay  on  hands," 
but  forbids  him  to  do  it  "suddenly" — i.  e.,  without  proper  exam- 
ination of  the  candidate.  Titus  i.  5  authorises  the  evangelist  in 
the  use  of  his  single  power  to  "ordain,"  but  restrains  the  use  of 
that  power  to  the  ordination  of  any  but  "elders."  He  is  given 
the  right,  therefore,  explicitly  in  the  Scriptures  to  ordain  (1)  not 
an  evangelist,  or  preacher,  or  deacon,  or  elder,  (2)  but  elders. 
Thus  the  moment  he  exercises  his  divine  right  of  ordaining  and 
completes  the  act,  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  court.  The  silence 
of  Scripture,  both  by  precept  and  example,  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  power  of  this  one  ruler  to  ordain  in  any  other  case  save  that 
of  ordaining  rulers  (plural)  (see  also  Acts  xiv.  23)  is  its  most 
emphatic  limiting  of  this  power  to  the  ordination  of  ruling  elders, 
and  of  ruling  elders  only. 

On  page  QQ  Dr.  Wilson  makes  an  argument  for  the  continuance 
of  a  quasi  presbyterial  control  by  the  foreign  evangelist  over  the 
native  church  until  a  Presbytery  can  be  formed,  basing  his  argu- 
ment upon  this  premise,  viz.,  "an  evangelist,  or  a  body  of  evan- 
gelists, stands  in  the  same  relationship  to  a  newly  formed  church 
in  the  heathen  world  that  a  Presbytery  does  to  a  newly  formed 
church  in  the  home  field."  Now,  that  this  is  a  false  assumption 
will  be  manifest  at  a  glance ;  for,  first,  the  evangelist  cannot  hold 
the  same  relationship  to  the  foreign  congregation  that  the  home 
Presbytery  holds  to  the  home  congregation,  for  this  plain  reason : 
every  home  congregation  has  a  divine  right  to  a  seat  in  the  Pres- 
bytery which  governs  it;  but  the  elder  from  the  Session  of  the 
foreign  church  cannot  take  his  seat  in  the  evangelist.  Secondly, 
this  Avould  authorise  the  evangelist  singly  to  use  his  power  not 
only  to  ordain,  but  to  sit  in  judgment  as  an  appellate  court  over 
that  Session.  Thirdly,  since  that  Session,  under  its  existing 
circumstances,  is  both  lowest  and  highest  court,  this  assumption 
would  make  the  evangelist  higher  than  the  highest,  an  oecumeni- 
cal council,  or  something  higher  even  than  that  if  possible. 

But  to  our  assertion  that  the  evangelist  is,  in  the  use  of  his 
power  of  ordination,  to  be  strictly  limited  to  the  ordination  of 
elders,  it  may  be  objected  that  whilst  this  inference  would  seem 
to  follow  from  Acts  xiv.  23,  1  Tim.  v.  22,  and  Titus  i.  5,  yet 
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that  inference  must  some  way  be  false;  for  it  is  flatly  contra- 
dicted by  2  Tim.  i.  6,  which  asserts  that  Timothy  the  evangelist 
was  ordained  by  Paul,  "which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my 
hands."  To  this  objection  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  infer- 
ence of  the  objector  amounts  to  nothing,  unless  he  means  to  assert 
that  on  this  occasion  Paul,  and  no  one  but  Paul,  laid  hands  on 
Timothy.  That  this  is  a  false  inference  is  manifest  from  1  Tim. 
iv.  14:  "Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given 
thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  pres- 
bytery." In  the  first  passage  the  preposition  is  6cd,  in  the  sec- 
ond   dca  TTpocpTireiag  fiera  eTrideoeug  to)v  ;j;ei/3wv  tov  irpea^vrepiov.     If  theso 

two  passages  refer  to  the  same  event,  then  Timothy  was  ordained 
by  the  laying  on  of  Paul's  hands  in  company  with  the  hands  of 
the  presbytery;  if  they  refer  to  diff'erent  events,  then  Timothy 
was  ordained  once  by  the  presbytery  and  again  (?)  by  Paul,  or 
else  this  latter  does  not  refer  to  ordination  at  all.  In  Galatians 
i.  1,  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  an  "apostle  not  of  (airS)  men, 
neither  by  {6id)  man,  but  by  {6ia)  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father," 
etc.  But  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  follow  out  this  line 
of  argument.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  even  should  we  grant  that 
Paul  the  apostle  ordained  Timothy  the  evangelist  by  the  hand  of 
Paul  alone,  it  would  be  no  ground  for  the  inference  that  evangel- 
ists may  ordain  other  evangelists.  We  have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  two  passages  refer  to  the  same  event,  and  are  intended 
to'teach  that  Paul  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  presbytery 
at  which  Timothy  was  ordained.  He  may  (or  not)  have  been 
the  moderator  of  the  presbytery,  and  may  (or  not)  have  offered 
up  the  prayer ;  but  he,  along  with  the  presbytery,  did  the  ordain- 
ing, and  so,  in  referring  to  the  matter  afterwards,  he  (or  any 
other  member  of  the  presbytery  associated  witli  him  in  the  act  of 
ordination)  could  say  to  Timothy,  "Wherefore  I  put  thee  in  remem- 
brance that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by 
(J<d)  the  putting  on  of  my  hands."  2  Tim.  i.  6.  Thus  we  see 
that  Paul  did  not  think  that  ordination  was  a  matter  belonging 
to  preachers,  but  to  rulers.  He,  apostle  though  he  was,  did  not 
disdain  to  associate  with  him  the  humble  ruling  elder  in  the  ordi- 
nation of  an  evangelist.     With  him  ordination  was  a  ruling,  not 
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a  preaching,  function.  Paul  was  not  a  Prelatist,  but  a  Presbyte- 
rian. So  was  Peter  the  "apostle,"  yet  a  "fellow-elder."  1  Pet. 
V.  1.  So  was  John,  though  an  "apostle,"  yet  an  "elder."  2  John 
i,  1;  3  John  i.  1.  Both  Peter  and  John  were  Presbyterians. 
They  believed  themselves  to  be  elders,  and  all  elders  as  such  their 
equals.  ,  ^..:  ■  ;,,,,;. 

The  most  remarkable  specimen  of  self-immolation  which  we 
think  we  have  ever  seen  occurs  on  page  70,  compared  with  page 
71 ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  equalled  by  another^ specimen  furnished 
by  page  65,  compared  with  pages  70,  73.  *,        . 

On  page  70  the  Doctor  seeks  to  fasten  the  charge  of  "Prelacy"" 
on  "certain  Brazilian  missionaries."  "It  was  maintained  [by 
them]  that  ordination  was  joint  power  belonging  to  the  individual 
missionary,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  ordain  in  virtue  thereof, 
whether  other  evangelists  were  present  or  not.  The  readers  of 
the  Review  need  not  be  told  that  this  is  Prelacy  and  not  Pres- 
byterianism."  Turn  to  the  very  next  page  (71).  Dr.  Wilson 
says:  "The  authority  may  be  delegated  to  him  [the  foreign  mis- 
sionary] to  organise  churches,  ordain  elders  and  deacons,  and  in 
extraordinary  cases  native  evangelists  also."  If  Dr.  Wilson's  prin- 
ciple of  testing  for  Prelacy,  on  page  70,  is  good  when  applied  to  the 
Brazilian  missionaries,  surely  it  must  be  equally  good  when 
applied  to  himself,  with  this  exception :  they  do  not  admit  this 
principle  to  be  a  test  of  Prelacy  ;  he  does !  Then,  according  to 
Dr.  Wilson,  in  "extraordinary"  cases  "Presbyterianism"  must 
call  in  "Prelacy"  to  help  it  out  of  a  difficulty — i.  e.,  in  a  pinch 
ho  will  resort  to  Prelacy  rather  than,  like  Paul,  call  to  his  aid 
the  humble  ruling  elders  who  compose  the  parochial  presbytery. 
Give  him  (Dr.  Wilson)  the  preacher,  every  time  when  ordination 
is  to  be  performed — this,  whether  you  call  it  "scheme"  or  non- 
descript, practical  or  "theoretical,"  one  thing  we  know,  it  is 
"purely"  Prelatical  and  utterly  unscriptural. 

On  page  65:  "It  is  not  done,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  Pres- 
bytery, for  there  is  none  on  the  ground  [except  the  'purely  theo- 
retical' one  of  the  parochial  presbytery] ;  it  is  not  done  by  a 
court  of  evangelists,  for  there  is  no  room  for  such  a  court  in  the 
Presbyterian  system,  but  it  is  done  by  a  regularly  authorised 
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evangelical  commission  [like  that,  e.  g.^  which  the  Queen  author- 
ised, and  by  which  the  Prelatists  ordained,  Archbishop  Matthew 
Parker],  This,  then,  is  the  ground  upon  which  we  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matter  of  ordination  [which  as  we  have  just  seen  is 
Prelatical].  It  not  only  accords  with  common  (?)  usage  in  the 
settled  Church,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  free  from  all  taint  of 
Prelacy."  Rather,  we  would  say,  free  from  all  taint  of  Presbj- 
terianism. 

But  that  to  which  we  wish  to  call  more  particular  attention  is 
the  assertion  in  the  above  extract,  "not  presbytery,"  "not  court 
of  evangelists,"  but  "evangelical  commission."  Now,  we  would 
ask,  where,  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  Constitution,  do  you 
find  authority  for  a  commission  made  up  entirely  of  preachers  ? 
for  a  body  of  preachers,  confessedly  "not  a  court,  not  a  preshy- 
tery,"  to  ordain,  to  perform  an  act  of  government,  of  rule?  And 
that,  too,  from  which  the  ruling  elder  is  excluded,  and  the  evan- 
gelist included,  not  because  he  is  a  ruler,  but  because  he  is  a 
preacher  ?  If  commission  is  the  same  as  court,  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  "evangelical  commission"  and  "court  of  evangel- 
ists" ?  If  commission  is  not  the  same  in  essence  as  court,  then 
what  have  you  gained  by  adding  two  or  any  number  of  preachers 
to  the  first  preacher  ?  If  ordination  is  an  act  of  government  or 
rule,  how,  by  multiplying  and  aggregating  preachers  and  calling 
them  "commission,"  "not  presbytery,  not  court,"  will  you  ever 
generate  the  function  of  rule  ? 

Now  take  the  very  next  paragraph :  this  "arrangement  for 
ordination  by  ecclesiastical  courts  ["commission,"  you  see,  is, 
after  all,  equal  to  "courts"]  is  only  temporary."  Why  tempor- 
ary ?  Because  "as  soon  as  a  native  [classical]  Presbytery  is 
formed,  the  wdiole  matter  of  ordination  falls  into  its  hands."  In 
tlie  previous  paragraph,  commission  is  "not  court,  not  Presby- 
tery" ;  but  in  this  paragraph  commission  is  "ecclesiastical  court," 
and  "Presbytery"  is  not  court!  because  this  arrangement  of 
"ordination  by  ecclesiastical  courts  is  only  temporary,"  for  it 
soon  gives  way  to  "ordination  by  a  Presbytery"!  i.  e.,  ordination 
by  ecclesiastical  courts  is  not  ordination  by  a  Presbytery,  et  vice 
versa,  therefore  a  "Presbytery"  is  not  an  "ecclesiastical  court"  ! 
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Now  turn  to  page  70  :  "The  right  view  of  the  matter  is  that  all 
the  evangelists  are  to  take  part  in  the  ordination  of  every  minis- 
ter, not  as  a  Presbytery,  not  as  a  court  of  evangelists,  but  simply 
as  an  ecclesiastical  commission  of  the  General  Assembly,"  etc. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that,  after  all,  the  "right  view"  is  that  this 
"ecclesiastical  commission"  of  preachers  is  "not  a  Presbytery,  not 
a  court,"  yet  they  are  "to  perform  this  [ordination]  as  well  as  all 
other  ecclesiastical  functions  [of  rule  of  government]  necessary  to 
bring  the  native  church  into  the  exercise  of  its  full  powers,"  etc. 
That  is,  this  thing  that  is  not  a  court,  not  a  Presbytery,  is  still  to 
perform  all  the  necessary  functions  of  government ;  without  being 
a  body  of  rulers  as  such,  but  a  body  of  preachers  as  such,  they 
are  to  perform  all  the  necessary  functions  of  rule.  See  Thorn- 
well's  Collected  Writings,  Vol.  IV.,  pages  38-9,  which,  although 
not  referring  to  this  identical  case,  yet  in  its  germinal  idea  shows 
that  this  "arrangement"  of  Dr.  Wilson  contains  the  essence  of 
Prelacy  as  distinguished  from  the  essence  of  Presbyterianism, 
i.  e.,  rule-government  by  a  body  of  rulers-presbyters  as  contrasted 
with  preachers ;  the  people  being  the  prime  receptacle  of  church 
power,  because  without  their  vote  or  approbation  no  man  can  be 
ordained.  On  page  44  Dr.  Thornwell  says :  "As  ministers  pro- 
perly ordained  are  presbyters,  and  as  a  presbytery  is  essentially  a 
college  of  presbyters,  it  hardly  admits  of  argument  that  a  presby- 
tery may  be  composed  exclusively  of  ministers.  .  .  .  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  a  true  presbytery  may  be  composed  exclusively  of 
ruling  elders."  This  is  no  relief  to  Dr.  Wilson,  for  he  denies  that 
his  college  of  evangelists  is  a  presbytery  ;  which  is  proof  that  he 
is  considering  them  not  as  generically  presbyters  (Trpea/ivrepot),  but 
as  specifically  teachers  {6iSdaKn?Mi)  or  heralds  [KT/pvKeg).  But  Dr. 
Thornwell's  argument  is  based  upon  the  conception  of  ministers 
under  the  general  concept  of  presbyters.  A  college  of  presby- 
ters is  a  presbytery  ;  but  a  college  of  teachers  or  a  college  of 
heralds  is  not  a  presbytery  ;  in  this  Dr.  Wilson  saith  truly — col- 
lege of  "evangelists,"  but  "not  court,  not  presbytery."  But  to 
ordain  by  a  college  of  preachers  as  preachers  and  not  as  presby- 
ters is  not  Presbyterianism,  but  Prelacy. 

Turn  now  to  page  73:  "The  ecclesiastical  commission  embraces 
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all  those,  but  only  those,  who  are  qualified  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  government."  Yet  this  ecclesiastical  commission  is 
"not  a  presbytery,  not  a  court"  (page  65).  A  college  of  minis- 
ters, therefore,  composed  of  ministers  as  ministers,  and  not  having 
a  single  member  (considered  from  Dr.  Wilson's  point  of  view)  as 
presbyter,  and  having  no  ruling  elder  solely  as  such,  is'  yet  not  a 
presbytery  [true],  but  is  "qualified  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
government."  That  is,  the  government,  so  far  as  this  "arrange- 
ment" of  Dr.  Wilson's  is  concerned,  is  lodged  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  ministers.  If  this  is  not  Prelacy,  pray  tell  us  what 
is.  Thus  we  see  that  Dr.  Wilson's  views,  as  expressed  on  pages 
65,  70,  and  73,  are  not  only  confusion  worse  confounded,  a  mass 
of  inextricable  confusion  and  contradiction,  but  a  clear  (but  un- 
witting, we  most  cordially  grant)  selling  out  to  the  Prelatists. 
To  constitute  for  ordination  a  body  of  preachers  as  preachers, 
which  shall  be  at  the  same  time  not  a  court,  not  a  presbytery,  is 
not  Presbyterianism.     What  it  is,  let  the  reader  judge. 

It  may  certainly  (so  far  as  our  Southern  Presbyterian  Zion  is 
concerned)  be  assumed  that  Dr.  Thornwell  knew  what  Presby- 
terianism is.  Hear  him  on  "the  principles  which  really  distin- 
guish us  from  other  evangelical  Churches :  Second  element :  .  .  . 
onli/  as  rulers^  chosen  rulers,  or  representatives  of  the  people,  can 
they  appear  in  these  courts.  .  .  .  Presbyterians,  therefore,  hold 
to  the  parity  of  the  eldership,  not  only,  as  Dr.  Hodge  seems  to 
think,  to  the  parity  of  the  'clergy'  (that  is,  of  the  teaching  elders 
or  ministers),  but  also  to  the  parift/  of  all  presbyters  or  rulers  of 
the  Lord's  house.  I  take  my  brother,  the  ruling  elder,  when  I 
meet  him  in  any  church  court,  by  the  hand  as  my  brother  and 
my  peer.  As  presbyters,  as  members  of  any  Presbytery,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  we  are  all  perfectly  equal  in  authority, 
although  some  of  us  have  another  function  or  office,  being  ordained 
to  labor  also  in  the  word  and  doctrine."  (All  the  italics  are  his.) 
Vol.  IV.,  pages  234-5. 

Now  let  us  hear  Dr.  Wilsou,  and  see  whether  he  sides  with 
Dr.  Thornwell  or  with  Dr.  Hodge  :  "If,  for  example,  the  pastor 
of  that  church  [in  the  foreign  field]  became  guilty, of  heresy  or 
flagrant  immorality,  by  whom  could  he  be  tried  and  disciplined 
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except  by  the  ruling  elders  of  that  church,  who  are  not  his  peers, 
etc.  .  .  .  This  church  might  be  rent  and  distracted  by  its  inter- 
nal dissensions,  just  as  was  the  case  with  the  church  at  Corinth. 
Nobody  can  tell  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  that  church  if 
the  apostolic  authority  had  not  been  at  hand  to  h^al  its  dissen- 
sions" (page  ^Q).  (To  this  let  us  reply,  in  passing,  that  since 
Paul  was  a  Presbyterian  and  not  a  Prelatist,  we  may  rest  assured 
he  "healed  those  dissensions,"  not  by  calling  upon  Prelacy  to 
help  him  out  of  the  difficulty,  "which  would  be  a  most  unfortunate 
precedent  to  set  before  a  church  just  struggling  into  existence," 
but  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  and  application  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Presbyterianism — the  parity  of  presbyters — which 
would  be  a  most  fortunate  example,  to  which  we  would  all  do 
well  to  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place.) 
Take,  again,  page  73  :  "At  the  same  time,  a  native  church,  with 
a  foreign  evangelist  as  its  pastor,  w^ould  be  a  much  more  suitable 
and  competent  body  to  ordain  native  ministers  or  evangelists  than 
a  church  Session  made  up  wholly  of  natives."  Again,  page  75: 
"There  is  a  further  difficulty  connected  with  this  arrangement 
[mixed  Presbyteries].  Very  few  missionaries  would  be  willing 
to  regard  native  ministers,  just  emerged  from  the  darkness  of 
heathenism  and  without  the  practical  wisdom  of  experienced 
church  officers,  as  their  equals  and  peers,"  etc.  It  would  seem 
that  Dr.  Wilson  does  not  believe  in  the  parity  of  the  eldership  ; 
and  in  the  matter  of  foreign  and  native  evangelists,  he  does  not 
even  believe  with  Dr.  Hodge  in  the  parity  of  the  "clergy."  Now 
as  to  this  latter  it  is  no  matter;  for  no  one  ever  yet  did  believe 
in  the  parity  of  ministers  as  such,  that  is,  as  preachers,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  "practical  wisdom  and  experience  as  church 
officers;"  but  remember  that  Dr.  Wilson  is  now  all  the  while 
speaking  of  these  under  the  category  of  members  of  church 
courts,  in  which  capacity  he  denies  not  only  the  parity  of  the 
eldership,  but  of  the  ministry. 

To  return  to  page  QQ.  It  would  seem  that  if  the  pastor  of 
the  native  church  should  be  guilty  of  heresy  or  immorality,  Dr. 
Wilson  would  have  him  tried  not  by  the  ruling  elders,  because 
they  are  not  his  peers,  but  by  the  foreign  evangelist,  or  evangel- 
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ists,  because  they,  and  not  the  Ruling  elders,  are  his  peers.  Trial, 
mind  you,  is  to  be  by  a  court-presbytery,  according  to  Presbyte- 
rian usage.  Yet  this  Presbytery,  which  is  also  not  a  Presbytery, 
is  to  have  no  ruling  elders  in  it,  according  to  Dr.  Wilson's  amend- 
ment. But  when  the  tables  are  turned,  and  the  foreign  mission- 
ary is  to  be  tried  by  the  native  preachers,  although  they  have 
native  ruling  elders  associated  with  them,  and  so  constitute  a 
bona  fide  Presbytery  according  to  Presbyterian  usage,  then  the 
foreign  missionary  is  to  rebel,  because  these  native  preachers, 
even  in  Presbytery  assembled  along  with  other  native  ruling 
elders,  are  not  his  peers.  Truly,  if  Dr.  Thornwell  is  any  judge 
of  what  is  one  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Presbyterianism, 
then  Dr.  Wilson's  article  will  not  stand  the  test:  one  affirms  in 
totidem  verbis  the  parity  of  all  presbyters;  the  other,  with  equal 
emphasis,  denies  it  thrice.  Thus,  when  we  have  tested  this 
article  for  Prelacy  by  Chapin  the  Prelatist,  we  have  found  it  to 
be  Prelatical ;  and  when  we  have  tested  it  for  Presbyterianism  by 
Thornwell  the  Presbyterian,  we  have  found  it  to  be  not  Presby- 
terianism ;  and  when  we  have  tested  it  by  the  word  of  God,  the 
only  infallible  rule,  we  have  found  it  to  be  altogether  wanting. 
What  shall  we  more  say  ?  for  the  time  would  fail  us  to  tell  of  its 
other  inconsistencies  with  the  Scriptures,  and  self-contradictions; 
of  its  applications  of  principles  without  continually  subjecting 
results  to  the  touchstone;  of  its  arguments  from  necessity,  but 
not  from  the  word  of  God ;  of  its  appeal  to  common  sense,  but 
not  to  the  sacred  oracles ;  of  its  human  dialectics  without  testing 
them  by  the  hind-sights  of  inspiration;  of  its  o.verlooking  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  Presbytery,  and  not  the  Synod  or  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  that  sent  out  the  foreign  missionaries,  Barnabas 
and  Saul,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  Philip  and  Timothy  and 
Titus;  of  its  argument  from  the  individual  church  in  the  home 
field  instead  of  in  the  Bible;  of  its  discoursing  on  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  yet  ignoring,  yea  rather  violating,  the  fundamental 
pi^inciple  of  the  great  commission — whatsoever  is  not  commanded 
is  forbidden ;  of  its  appealing  to  his  own  example  in  Africa  and 
that  of  others  in  Mexico,  instead  of  to  inspired  and  infallible 
examples ;  of  its  appealing  to  the  vox  populi  ecclesice,  instead  of 
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the  vox  Dei;  of  its  appealing  to  the  consequences  of  human 
actions,  instead  of  to  the  statutes  of  the  Lord;  of  its  appealing 
to  the  inherent  powers  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral clauses  of  the  Constitution,  instead  of  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony. 

But  with  all  the  faults  of  his  article,  we  love  its  author  still ; 
and  we  love  him  none  the  less  because  we  love  God's  truth  and 
God's  Church  more.  Dr.  Wilson's  article  is  clearly  and  unre- 
deeraably  Prelatical ;  but  Dr.  Wilson  himself  is  no  Prelatist.  He 
would  be  the  last  man  to  swerve  wittingl}^,  even  a  hair's  breadth, 
from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  our  fathers  and  the  pattern 
showed  to  Moses  in  the  mount;  but  his  article  is  the  high  road 
to  Prelacy,  and  thence  to  Popery.  To  engraft  his  amendment 
upon  the  Constitution  would  indeed  be  to  open  the  floodgates  of 
error  and  to  write  Ichabod  over  the  portals  of  our  Southern  Zion. 
2  Tim.  iii.  16-17:  "All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness :  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
fect, thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 

Jas.  L.  Martin. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


SCOTLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY;  1707. 


I.  Scottish  society  at  the  Union  was  marked  by  one  peculiarity 
which  demands  our  particular  notice:  it  had  no  middle  class. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  general  situation.  "There  are  only  two 
ranks  of  men  among  us,"  says  Hume.of  his  own  time,  "gentle- 
men who  have  some  fortune  and  education,  and  the  meanest 
slaving  poor."  There  was  neither  wealth  nor  trade  of  any  con- 
sequence in  the  country,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  usual  result  of 
these  in  free  countries,  a  true  middle  class.  The  gentry,  the 
clergy,  and  the  peasantry — this  latter  including  the  farmers  and 
traders — were  the  three  classes  into  which  the  nation  was  divided. 
The  feudal  division  of  society,  therefore,  still  existed,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  much  of  the  feudal  spirit. 

The  gentry  were  mostly  old  families,  and  as  such  kept  their 
hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  dwellers  on  their  lands  and  in  their 
neighborhood — unless  when  they  had  dyed  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  countrymen — and  found  that  "the  claims  of  long 
descent"  were  instinctively  honored  by  them.  It  came  naturally, 
and  as  an  habit  of  blood,  to  the  Lowland  peasant  to  acknowledge 
these  as  his  social  superiors.  The  stubborn  self-assertion  which 
he  had  shown  was  as  yet  strictly  confined  to  questions  of,  dogma 
and  church  discipline — and  would  be  until  a  greater  shaking  of 
crowns  and  kingdoms  than  he  had  been  a  witness  of  had  taken 
place,  and  had  irresistibly  turned  his  attention  to  questions  of 
personal  and  political  rights;  and  if  these  were  neither  assailed 
nor  derided,  he  was  not  more  deferential  than  loyal. 

The  "gentlemen"  spoken  of  by  Hume,  and  of  whom  he  was 
himself  one,  had  at  this  time  a  scorn  of  mercantile  and  industrial 
pursuits  equal  to  that  of  the  gentlemen  of  France,  and  the  wear- 
ers of  the  black  cock's  feather,  the  proud  Duinhewassels.  Handi- 
crafts they  despised,  and  handicraftsmen  they  treated  with  con- 
tempt. At  that  period,  the  gentleman  merchant,  manufacturer, 
or  money-dealer,  the  civil  engineer,  architect,  editor,  or  artist, 
were  nearly  unknown  in  Scotland;  and  the  only  form  in  which  a 
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man  poor  and  well-born  could  retain  the  rank  of  gentleman,  if 
he  did  not  follow  one  of  the  learned  professions,  was  by  obtaining 
a  commission  in  the  army,  or  a  government  civil  appointment. 
"Our  manufactures  or  trades,"  says  a  contemporary,  "were  car- 
ried on  by  the  meanest  of  the  people,  who  had  small  stocks  and 
were  of  no  reputation.  Our  weavers  were  few  in  number,  and 
held  in  the  greatest  contempt.  As  manufacture  was  in  no 
*  esteem,"  he  continues,  "men  of  fortune  thought  it  beneath  them 
to  breed  their  children  to  any  business  of  that  sort,  and  therefore 
the  professions  of  law,  physic,  etc.,  have  been  reckoned  the  only 
suitable  employments  for  persons  of  birth  and  fortune." 

But  as  only  a  few  of  these  "persons  of  birth"  could  find  a 
good  settlement  in  their  own  country,  by  following  out  any  of  the 
professions,  numbers  of  them  went  abroad  to  swell  the  list,  already 
large,  of  the  scholars  and  soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  passed 
across  the  seas  during  the  two  previous  centuries  to  lands  where 
they  hoped — the  scholar,  to  find  an  honored,  undisturbed  home ; 
the  soldier,  some  favors,  perhaps  fame.  More,  however,  preferred 
the  ease  and  indigence  and  coarse  semi-barbarous  pleasures  of 
the  capital,  where,  without  a  single  worthy  object  to  engage  their 
energies,  they  lounged  about,  haughty  and  fierce,  divided  by  fac- 
tion, and  addicted  to  liquor,  keeping  it  in  continual  brawls  and 
scandals,  and  freely  using  their  swords,  which  were  still  worn  by 
gentlemen,  to  settle  all  their  differences. 

These  were  unworthy  sons  of  unworthy  fathers.  The  one  por- 
tion of  our  history  which  all  Scotsmen  shrink  from  is  the  history 
of  the  Convention  of  Estates.  It  needs,  but  it  has  never  found, 
an  apologist.  Its  leading  and  most  active-minded  members  have 
been  sketched  by  our  great  historical  colorist,  and,  unfortunately 
for  human  nature,  the  unlovely  portraits  are  too  well  witnessed 
to  by  the  memoirs  and  correspondence  and  legal  decisions  of  the 
period ;  and  these  we  cannot  even  casually  consider  without  being 
forced  to  admit  that  the  chief  men  in  the  Convention  were  as 
dishonest  and  unblushing  seekers  of  office  as  either  Scotland  or 
England  had  ever  seen.  Virtue  of  the  higher  order,  Roman  or 
Christian,  was  an  extremely  rare  thing  among  them.  Simplicity 
and  honor,  its  fairest  twin  blossoms,  had  not  yet  made  fragrant 
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and  beautiful  the  unwholesome  and  forbidding  gloom  of  their 
castles.  No  imperishable  scene  revealing  and  embalming  precious 
traits  of  personal  and  national  character  has  been  recorded  of  the 
Convention  and  floated  down  to  our  time,  to  be  in  turn  proudly 
handed  on  to  after  generations.  Sycophancy,  self-seeking,  dis- 
simulation, and  treachery,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  the  leading 
characteristics  of  its  members;  and  their  evident  motives  in  every 
crisis  were  mean  and  paltry.  The  Dalrymples,  the  ablest  of  them, 
were  the  just  astonishment  of  their  age.  Their  names  are  now 
synonymous  with  suppleness  and  sinuosity  of  political  conscience. 
Never  perhaps  had  Scotland  two  more  capable  ministers;  but 
never  had  Scotland  two  such  perfect  disciples  of  Machiavelli. 
They  set  the  example  of  saving  their  house  by  having  no  tradi- 
tionary policy  or  principle,  and  of  adopting  the  artifice  which 
subsequently  became  common  among  the  politicians  of  Scotland, 
"of  hedging,"  of  dividing  their  allegiance  between  the  rival  gov- 
ernments, the  father  taking  the  one  side,  the  son  the  other.  Earl 
Crawford,  a  pharisee  of  the  pharisees,  was  one  of  the  most  craven 
of  souls.  Lockhart,  Montgomery,  Hume,  and  Fletcher,  poisoned 
by  chagrin,  were  the  willing  tools  and  mouthpieces  of  treason 
and  slander.  Seldom  has  so  large  a  group  of  really  able  men 
offered  itself  so  unblushingly  to  the  shafts  of  the  satirists,  the 
judgment  of  the  historian,  the  jibe  of  the  peasant.  They  live  in 
history  only  because  of  the  bitterness  of  their  political  creed  and 
their  maddened  selfishness.  Only  do  we  touch  upon  the  heroic 
and  the  memorable  in  the  last  passages  of  the  lives  of  Argyll 
and  Montrose  and  Baillie  of  Jerviswoode;  and  we  feel  when  we 
do  so  an  instant  sense  of  relief  and  an  exhilaration  of  spirit. 

These  were  the  men  who,  as  fathers  or  sons,  either  counte- 
nanced Charles  the  Second  and  James  the  Second  in  their  wicked 
misgovernment  of  Scotland,  or  were  utterly  indifferent  to  its 
wrongfulness  and  cruelty.  These  were  the  men  who,  on  a  change 
of  masters,  threw  consistency  to  the  winds  and  offered  their  alle- 
giance to  William  of  Orange,  and  begged  for  place  from  Car- 
stares;  and  who  had  hardly  sworn  allegiance,  when,  yielding  to 
their  vicious  constitutional  turn,  they  at  once  took  to  plotting  on 
behalf  of  the  exiled  family,  and  to  treasonable  correspondence 
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with  its  drunken,  unkingly  head.  Their  religion  and  their  poli- 
tics were  the  creatures  of  whim  and  worldly  interest.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  their  special  temptation ;  for  hardly  any  of  them  had 
one  penny  to  rub  upon  another,  so  deep  and  incurable  was  their 
poverty.  Whatever,  therefore,  ministered,  or  was  likely  to  min- 
ister, to  their  advantage  in  wealth  or  lands,  was  eagerly  clutched 
at  and  fearlessly  gambled  for.  Every  one  had  his  price,  it  was 
believed,  and  could  be  bought.  Hunger  is  a  sure  deadener  of 
conscience  and  weakener  of  moral  eyesight.  The  poverty  of  the 
Scottish  gentry  was  their  one  overmastering  care  for  centuries. 
Hence  they  took  sides  and  showed  a  compliancy  and  sacrificed 
consistency  with  an  ease  and  frequency  which  astonish  us  as 
sBowing  no  less  than  a  real  divorce  between  morality  and  theology. 
For  long  their  circumstances  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Bedouin  and  the  Borderer — in  which  most 
things,  human  and  divine,  are  always  and  easily  sacrificed  to 
personal  ends.  ; 

Now,  it  would  be  against  all  experience  to  find  men  of  this 
sort  the  fathers  and  fosterers  of  Parliamentary  and  popular  lib- 
erty. Nor  in  this  case  does  history  belie  our  experience,  but  on 
the  contrary,  makes  it  perfectly  plain  that  the  morals  and  politics 
of  these  men  had  many  points  of  contact  and  mutual  influence. 
They  were  not  our  sires  in  our  love  of  political  liberty.  No, 
assuredly  no.  Whatever  political  purity  and  freedom  existed  in 
Scotland,  existed,  it  is  only  too  clear,  in  spite  of  them ;  and 
those  sparks  of  the  divine  flame  which  burned  in  the  souls  of  the 
Scottish  people,  did  so  unfed  and  untended  by  them.  A  brief 
glance  at  Scottish  Parliamentary  history  will  put  this  beyond 
doubt. 

II.  During  the  reigns  of  the  first  Stuart  kings  we  often  hear 

of  the  Parliament ;  but  if  we  were  to  conclude  from  this  that  it 

was  like  our  present  Parliament,  a  truly  representative  assembly, 

we  should  make  a  very  great  mistake.     It  never  was  this,  and  it 

never  was  meant  to  be  this.     It  never  was  a  power  to  which  the 

Scottish  people  looked  for  redress  of  grievances  or  for  the  defence 

of  their  rights.     No  scenes  in  its  annals  illuminate  the  political 

history  of  the  Middle  Ages:  it  has  no  names  famous  in  constitu- 
VOL.  XXXV.,  NO.  4 — 6. 
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tional  debate  which  haunt  and  inspire  us.  .  From  the  first  there 
was  a  fatal  flaw  in  its  constitution  which  was  never  mended,  nor 
sought  to  be  mended,  and  which  was  taken  advantage  of  again 
and  again  by  the  crown,  until  in  the  seventeenth  century  it 
became  a  mockery  and  a  sham.  The  first  defect  was  that  the 
three  estates  sat  in  one  chamber,  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  as 
President.  This  had  an  obviously  unfavorable  effect  on  the  free- 
dom of  debate  and  voting.  The  second  and  more  serious  defect 
was  that  all  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  committee.  As 
far  back,  says  Robertson,  as  our  records  enable  us  to  trace  the 
constitution  of' our  Parliaments,  we  find  a  committee  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Lords  of  Articles.  It  was  their  business  to  pre- 
pare and  to  digest  all  matters  which  were  to  be  laid  before  the 
Parliament.  There  was  rarely  any  business  introduced  into  Par- 
liament but  what  had  passed  through  this  committee;  every 
motion  for  a  new  law  was  first  made  there,  and  approved  or 
rejected  by  it;  what  they  approved  was  passed  into  a  bill  and 
presented  to  Parliament;  and  it  seems  probable  that  what  they 
rejected  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  house.  They  not  only, 
therefore,  directed  all  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  but  pos- 
sessed a  negative  before  debate.  These  were  extraordinary 
powers  to  be  vested  in  a  committee;  but  equally  extraordinary  in 
the  seventeenth  century  was  the  mode  of  its  election.  It  was 
composed  of  an  equal  number  out  of  each  of  the  three  estates — 
of  eight  peers,  eight  churchmen,  and  eight  burgesses,  to  which 
were  added  latterly  the  eight  great  officers  of  the  crown.  But 
never  was  there  a  more  impudent  pretence  of  representation. 
The  bishops  chose  the  peers,  the  peers  the  bishops;  and  these 
chose  other  sixteen  representatives  of  the  shires  and  burghs! 
The  whole  power  was  therefore  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  who 
were  the  slaves  and  sycophants  of  the  crown;  and  as  their  choice 
fell  on  those  who  were  attached  to  the  court,  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles  were  the  tools  and  creatures  of  the  king.  Hence  from 
the  time  of  David  II.  till  the  Great  Rebellion  in  England  had 
roused  some  parliamentary  feeling  in  Scotland,  the  Parliament 
cannot  be  said  to  have  met  at  all.  It  met  only  on  two  days. 
On  the  first,  it  met  to  adjourn;'  on  the  second,  it  met  to  receive 
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and  adopt  the  reports  of  its  committee.  During  all  these  centu- 
ries, from  the  fourteenth,  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  not  an 
article,  or,  as  we  should  say,  a  bill,  was  brought  in  and  discussed, 
opposed,  supported,  voted  upon  in  open  Parliament.  And  there 
was  no  Speaker  to  guard  the  liberties  of  the  Commons — who 
were  of  small  account  in  that  assembly — though  in  no  legislative 
assembly  was  a  Speaker  ever  more  needed. 

The  Scottish  Parliament,  in  fact,  was  as  to  form  the  purest 
piece  of  feudalism  in  the  world ;  more  so  than  the  States-Greneral, 
and  more  so  even  than  the  Aragonese  Cortes ;  and  as  to  prac- 
tice, was  simply  a  court  for  the  registering  of  the  king's  decrees, 
for  giving  legal  form  to  every  prejudice  and  purpose  of  the  court. 
We  read  of  it  in  1621  passing  one  hundred  and  fourteen  acts  on 
the  last  day  of  the  session !  We  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how 
it  could  do  this,  until  we  turn  to  the  Minutes  of  Estates,  where 
we  see  with  some  astonishment  how  the  thing  was  not  only  possi- 
ble, but  very  easy.  The  whole  proceedings,  for  example,  before 
the  house  in  one  of  the  most  memorable  enactments  in  Scottish 
history,  the  Act  against  Conventicles,  are  thus  indicated  in  the 
minutes:  "Brought  in  from  the  Articles,  twice  read,  approven, 
and  touched  with  the  sceptre."  No  objection  is  raised,  no  indig- 
nant anger  is  heard,  no  pitying  entreaty  to  stay  the  tyrant's  hand 
thrills  the  hearers  and  momentarily  paralyses  the  brutal  minions 
of  Charles. 

The  same  servility  and  meanness  of  spirit  was  shown  in  burghal 
affairs.  The  burghs,  whether  royal  burghs  or  burghs  of  barony, 
must  always  have  been  nests  and  nurseries  of  obsequiousness. 
Generally  the  creation  of  some  neighboring  noble,  who  was  him- 
self by  right  the  chief  magistrate  or  provost,  but  who  usually 
either  deputed  his  office  to  a  nominee,  or  his  powers  to  a  substi- 
tute called  his  bailie;  and  being  bound  to  render  him,  as  feudal 
superior,  various  kinds  of  service,  it  was  impossible  there  could 
be  independence  of  opinion,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  a  general  subjection  of  mind  to  the  patron.  Nothing 
could  prevent  this.  Our  county  histories  abound  with  illustra- 
tions of  this  menial  stage  of  our  history;  of  its  petty  tyrannies; 
its  trivial  social  aims.     The  villagers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
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castle  or  hall  could  not  be  summoned  as  their  forefathers,  by  a 
whistle  or  bugle  call ;  but  they  were  not  less  influenced,  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  t|;ieir  time,  by  the  immediate  interests  of 
their  position;  and  so  strongly  did  these  affect  all  that,  like 
Caleb  Balderstone,  in  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  the  pleasinc' 
of  their  feudal  lord  was  apparently  the  chief  end  of  their  exist- 
ence; the  thought  of  opposing  or  thwarting  him  was  shrunk  from 
as  blasphemy. 

The  apotheosis  of  this  spirit  was  the  burgh  elections.  These 
were  not  elections  at  all,  but  nominations,  in  which  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  popular  representation  were  openly  subverted.  Com- 
plete self-government  had  been  conferred  at  the  outset  upon  the 
burghs.  The  municipal  franchise  was  the  right  of  every  holder 
of  a  rood  of  land;  and  by  the  ancient  burgh  laws  the  aldermen 
and  bailies  were  to  be  elected  by  the  whole  community — -that  is, 
the  whole  body  of  regular  burgesses.  But  the  very  manner  in 
which  most  of  the  burghs  came  into  existence  and  were  fostered, 
checked  the  play  and  growth  of  municipal  freedom ;  although  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  frequently  asserted  amid  much  popu- 
lar excitement  against  feudal  domination.  Unhappily,  an  act 
was  passed  in  1469  which  nipped  this  promise  of  liberty.  It 
enacted  that  the  Town  Councils  in  future  should  be  self-elected, 
that  "the  auld  consail  of  the  town  sail  chuse  the  new  consail," 
etc.  This  act,  worthy  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  concurring 
with  the  general  circumstances  of  the  nation,  made  every  Town 
Council  a  set  of  oligarchs,  instead  of  a  body  of  representatives, 
responsible  to  and  openly  checked  by  the  community  whose 
interests  they  were  pledged  to  see  to.  It  could  have  no  other 
issue.  Never  were  such  sleepy  hollows  of  vanity  and  stupid  self- 
satisfaction.  Self-elected  and  beyond  public  opinion,  they  did  as 
they  pleased  for  generations  with  the  lands,  revenues,  and  offices 
of  the  burghs,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they 
became,  one  and  all,  "sinks  of  political  and  municipal  iniquity, 
steeped  in  the  baseness  which  they  propagated,  and  types  and 
causes  of  the  corruption  that  surrounded  them." 

III.  Not  less,  but  much  more  unrighteous  and  corrupt  than 
the  Parliament  and  the  burghs  were  the  courts  of  law.     The 
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hic^lipst  bourt  in  the  realm,  the  Court  of  Session,  had  been  for" 
generations  "an  established  perversion  of  justice;"  and  continued 
to  be  open  to  suspicion  long  after  the  Union.  It  was  foul  with 
favoritism;  and,  what  was  worse,  justice  was  bought  and  sold  in 
it.  Open  bribery  was  the  recognised  custom,  the  clients'  gifts 
the  most  important  item  in  each  case.  Each  judge  had  .a  depute 
member  of  the  bar,  called  a  "peat"  or  "pet,"  whose  special  busi- 
ness was  to  conduct  and  see  to  this  bribery  or  "solicitation"  as  it 
was  called.  "Pieces  of  plate  and  bags  of  money  were  sent  to 
the  king's  counsel,  to  influence  their  conduct,  and  poured  forth," 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  "like  billets  of  wood  upon  their 
floors,  without  even  the  decency  of  concealment."  No  one 
seemed  to  think  this  practice  a  monstrous  wrong;  and  the  man 
who  did  not  avail  himself  of  it  was  sure  to  lose  in  law,  and  get 
himself  laughed  at  for  his  scrupulosity.  It  was  also  usual  for 
parties  who  had  a  case  in  court  to  deliver  their  information  direct 
into  the  hands, of  the  judges  who  were  to  try  it,  in  their  own 
houses ;  and  the  decisions  of  the  bench  were  frequently  given 
after  the  court  had  risen  in  private,  and  as  could  be  arranged. 
Wickedness  was  in  the  place  of  judgment,  and  iniquity  in  the 
place  of  righteousness.  Never  was  there  in  any  country,  not 
even  excepting  France  before  the  Revolution,  a  set  of  judges 
more  accustomed  to  prostitute  their  sacred  office  than  the  fifteen 
lords  of  session;  and  the  phrase,  "Show  me  the  man  and  I  shall 
show  you  the  law,"  which  has  come  down  from  that  period, 
exactly  expresses  their  principles  and  their  motives.  It  was  not 
without  cause,  therefore,  that  the  celebrated  Forbes  of  Culloden, 
their  first  President  of  spotless  name,  used  to  drink  to  such  of 
the  judges  as  did  not  deserve  the  gallows. 

But  worse  still  were  the  inferior  courts.  Courts  of  law  they  were 
not,  as  they  did  not  exist  for.  the  interpretation  of  common  law 
or  jurisprudence  by  responsible  qualified  men.  They  were  the 
courts  of  the  barons,  as  the  Parliament  was  the  court  of  the  king; 
in  reality  part  of  the  machinery  which  belonged  to  the  heritable 
jurisdictions,  as  the  sheriff"doms,  bailieries,  and  royalties,  which 
belonged  by  inheritance  to  the  great  families  of  each  county,  were 
called.     The  office  of  hereditary  sheriff"  was  usually  vested  in 
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one  of  the  largest  land  owners  in  the  county,  one  whose  con- 
nexions happened  to  be  among  the  most  influential  in  it,  and  who 
was  therefore  supposed  to  have  most  interest  in  and  was  most 
likely  to  contribute  to  its  welfare.  His  executive  power  was 
generally  limited  only  by  the  gallows,  and  these  he  even  some- 
times set  up  and  used.  He  was  subject,  of  course,  to  the  crown, 
and  his  judgments  could  be  appealed  against ;  but  which  of  his 
tenantry,  who  among  the  peasantry  or  villagers,  nay,  who  but  his 
peers,  would  not  always  feel  it  to  be  at  least  safest  to  acquiesce 
in  his  judgments,  and  though  burning  with  indignation,  be  dumb 
in  his  presence?  In  the  sheriff's  as  in  the  Supreme  Court,  money 
answered  all  things.  The  sheriff  reaped  large  profits  from  the 
fines  imposed  by  him  or  his  deputies,  and  his  deputies,  not  being, 
strange  to  say,  salaried  officials,  paid  themselves  out  of  the  same 
convenient  fund.  Hence  the  door  was  opened  to  endless  vexa- 
tions and  iniquities.  Hence  fines  were  almost  always  imposed. 
Hence  crimes  and  offences  were  condoned  by  arrangement  with 
the  private  or  public  prosecutor.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  Star 
Chamber  mode  of  pressing  accused  parties  to  purge  themselves 
on  oath  was  common  in  cases  where  guilt  was  assumed  and  where 
evidence  was  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  Righteousness  and 
pity,  in  short,  had  no  place  in  these  courts. 

Besides  the  sheriffdom  there  were  the  regalities.  A  regality, 
like  a  palatinate,  was  a  separate  little  kingdom  carved  out  of  the 
realm,  whose  chief  was  allowed  the  free!  use  of  legal  powers;  that 
is  to  say,  he  was  absolute  in  all  matters  belonging  to  his  estate 
and  people ;  the  dispenser  of  justice,  the  fountain  of  mercy,  the 
maker  of  law  and  custom.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  described  one 
of  these  in  "The  Legend  of  Montrose;"  and  Inverary  Castle  as 
there  described,  with  its  twin  emblems  and  twin  terrors  of  regality, 
the  pit  and  gallows,  was  quite  according  to  the  fashion  of  feudal 
times.  As  an  institution  belonging  to  a  barbarous  age,  when  the 
chief  was  overlord  and  responsible  only  to  the  king,  the  lord  of 
regality  was  practically  above  law,  and  could  punish  with  death 
or  starvation,  without  fear  of  consequences,  whoever  drew  his 
frown  upon  them,  or  were  in  the  way  of  the  gratification  of  his 
passions.     In  the  shadow  of  the  capital  a  show  of  deference  was 
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paid  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  something  more  than  deference 
to  the  crown ;  but  in  their  own  lands  the  lords  of  regality  cared 
little  or  nothing  for  either  court  or  crown,  and  ruled  as  despot- 
TcaHy  as  any  Turkish  pasha  or  any  French  seigneur  under  Louis 
XV.  And  as  if  this  power  was  not  enough  for  any  one  man  to 
possess,  the  principal  nobles  held  a  plurality  of  offices,  and  were 
slieriff,  lord  of  regality,  and,  in  two  or  three  instances,  justice 
general,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Who  will  ever  know  the 
horrors  of  these  tyrannies  ?  Only  when  the  dungeon  and  the 
grave  give  up  their  dead,  and  the  silence  and  darkness  of  oppres- 
sion find  a  voice  and  are  lit  up  so  as  to  make  all  things  plain. 
It  is  not  needful  to  have  detailed  proofs  of  the  uses  which  the 
pit  and  gallows  were  put  to  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  spirit 
and  manner  of  administering  law  in  the  days  preceding  their 
abolition ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the  power  of  life  and  death 
belonged  as  an  hereditary,  immemorial  right  to  the  leading  chief- 
tains of  the  land,  and  that  they  always  possessed  the  means  of 
instantly  exercising  it.  Who  might  impugn  or  oppose  their  will 
in  their  own  burgh  or  burgh  court?  Whoever  did  so  was  certain 
to  find  that  it  was  a  ridiculously  vain  thing  to  do ;  as  the  saying 
of  the  Campbells  expressed  it,  "It  is  a  far  cry  to  Lochow.';'   -s 

IV.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  there  was  another  side  to 
this  picture ;  nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  in  practice  the  powers 
we  have  referred  to  had  by  this  time  generally  fallen  into  disuse. 
It  was  natural  they  should.  To  what  extent,  however,  this  was 
so  in  the  great  northern  jurisdictions  we  cannot  even  guess ;  and 
we  have  an  instance  in  the  case  of  Simon  Lovat,  chief  of  the 
Erasers,  which  should  make  us  cautious  in  coming  to  a  conclusion 
on  the  subject.  As  to  the  southejrn  shires  we  are  in  no  doubt. 
The  Reformation  brought  about  a  state  of  things  which  struck 
directly  at  all  exhibitions  of  feudal  power,  and  therefore  at  the 
jurisdiction  it  conferred;  and  this  was  intensified,  although  by  a 
different  means,  in  the  next  century  during  the  Covenanting 
struggle.  Then  the  presence  of  a  common  enemy  knit  lord  and 
peasant  together;  superior  and  vassal  were  each  bound  to  the 
other  by  ties  of  reciprocal  good-will;  and  so  it  happened  that 
where  the  mere  creatures  of  the  government  would  have  hunted 
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and  shot  down  the  suspected  and  the  offending,  the  feudal  magis- 
trates, the  resident  owners  of  the  soil,  generally  exerted  their 
influence  to  shield  and  save  them  from  the  storm  of  persecution. 
It  would  be  untrue,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  regalities  as  engines 
of  oppression — the  dread  of  the  people;  the  spirit  of  feudalism 
in  its  noblest  form  had  made  this  impossible.  Like  other  parts 
of  the  legal  machinery  of  the  day,  they  were  the  creation  of,  and 
had  been  made  to  suit,  a  ruder  time,  when  might  took  the  place 
of  right,  and  force  the  place  of  law  and  precedent.  But  they 
were  still  the  law  of  the  land — still  the  private  right  of  certain 
families.  The  pit  and  gallows  might  still  be  used  as  they  once 
had  been  used.  Nay  more,  they  were  regarded  with  the  other 
heritable  jurisdictions  as  essential  to  the  dignity  and  safety  of 
Scotland;  for  they  were  specially  reserved  at  the  Union  as  rights 
of  property.  There  was  no  fault  seen  in  them,  no  complaints 
made  about  them.  Not  better  could  be  put  in  their  place;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  statesmen  both  of  England  and  Scotland  were 
frightened  and  incensed  by  the  mischievous  use  they  were  put  to 
that  they  were  swept  away  in  1746  in  a  moment  of  victorious 
power  and  indignation.  ^^       ;    ;"^^^^^^^  , 

What,  with  all  these  facts  before  us  regarding  the  political  life 
of  the  nation,  and  the  modes  of  administering  law  and  justice  in 
it,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  boast  that  Scotland  has  always 
been  a  land  of  liberty  ?  Whatever  it  may  mean,  this  it  cannot, 
that  Scotland  was  a  land  like  the  one  described  by  Tennyson : 

"A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent." 

For  at  the  time  of  the  Union  there  was,  properly  speaking, 
neither  freedom  of  opinion  nor  freedom  of  election  in  civil  and 
municipal  affairs;  there  was  no  constitutional  freedom ;  no  gen- 
erally respected  common  law;  no  even-handed  justice  in  the 
land.  And  yet  in  a*real,  although  limited  sense,  the  boast  is 
perfectly  true. 

If  the  body  of  the  people  had  neither  political  nor  municipal 
freedom,  they  had  what  they  esteemed,  and  rightly  esteemed,  as 
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the  source  and  foundation  of  all  freedom,  namely,  a  sufficient 
religious  freedom.  This  they  prized  as  the  one  chief  good  of  life,: 
and  felt  as  yet  no  need  of  other  forms  of  freedom.  They  have 
accordingly  been  pointed  out  by  Macaulay  as  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  a  people  well-conducted  under  bad  laws.  But  their  exam- 
ple was  a  very  peculiar  one.  The  theocratic  idea  had  early 
possessed  the  national  mind,  and  at  this  time  was  still  an  influ- 
ence and  a  spell  to  rouse  a  portion  of  the  people  to  the  wildest 
intolerance.  What  their  fathers  bled  and  died  to  secure  had  in 
the  main  been  secured,  and  laird  and  peasant  alike  felt,  that  in 
the  possession  of  one  faith  and  one  baptism  everything  which  had 
been  desired  or  was  desirable  had  been  obtained.  Free  from  all 
forebodings,  and  enjoying  serene  satisfaction  in  these  his  be!oved 
themes,  which  completed  to  him  the  essentials  of  religion  and 
theology,  the  Scottish  peasant  gave  cheerful  honor  both  at  kirk 
and  market  to  lord  and  lady,  whatever  were  their  feudal  relations 
to  him,  and  taught  his  children  to  do  the  same  as  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  life.  It  was  more  than  he  could  imagine  that  dissent 
as  to  dogma  and  discipline  should  naturally  arise  in  his  altered, 
more  leisurely  times,  as  it  was  soon  to  do;  it  was  more  than 
could  have  occurred  to  him  that  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Union  should  be  the  discovery  that  there  was  a  court  in  the  realm 
superior  to  the  General  Assembly.  Political  life  as  it  existed 
and  for  long  had  existed  in  England,  and  the  whole  range 
of  those  practical  interests  which  are  common  and  give  such 
variety  to  our  day,  were  then  unknown:  in  their  place  and 
answering  the  same  intellectual  ends  were  the  vaster  if  vaguer 
series  of  theoretical  interests  set  forth  and  suggested  by  Calvin- 
ism and  the  Covenants.  Taught  for  generations  that  their  coun- 
try was  a  theocracy,  and  kings  and  rulers  God's  vassals,  the 
Scottish  people  had  become  the  most  theological  people  in  the 
world.  Every  interest  and  relation  was  subordinated  to  their 
theology;  all  that  makes  up  the  round  of  human  life  was  con- 
trolled, or  was  tried  to  be  controlled,  by  it.  Intensely  realistic  in 
their  conceptions  of  the  unknown,  serious  and  earnest  as  became 
strong  natures  overawed  by  those  conceptions,  there  was  in  near- 
ly every  cottage  in  the  land  an  habitual  and  absorbing  exercise 
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of  the  intellect  on  the  baffling  problems  of  man's  nature  and 
man's  destiny.  The  manner  in  which  they  did  this  we  see  in 
Boston's  "Fourfold  State,"  a  book  which  is  the  true  reflection  of 
the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;  a  book  which,  although  almost  unknown  now,  was  never 
absent  from  the  window-sill  or  the  wall  press  of  the  cottage,  and 
with  the  "Scots  Worthies"  and  "Cloud  of  Witnesses"  fed  the 
minds  and  filled  the  imaginations  of  the  Scotsmen  and  Scots- 
women of  that  century. 

If  tlieir  creed  thus  engaged  their  minds  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
general  secular  interests,  their  form  of  church  government  no 
less  certainly  bred  in  them  a  love  of  representative  assemblies 
and  freedom  of  debate.  What  was  denied  them  in  the  political 
arena  they  were  freel}'^  and  frequently  allowed  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal one.  The  Presbytei'ian  form  of  church  government  is  based 
on  the  two  principles,  that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  that  all  men  are  responsible  creatures,  and  as  such  have  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights  of  conscience.  The  turn  which  events 
took  after  the  Reformation,  the  deadly  contention  between  the 
crown  and  the  people,  favored  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  these 
ideas.  Preachers  like  Craig  and  Black,  tribunes  in  Geneva  cas- 
sock and  gown,  exhibited  them  to  the  nation  in  the  fullest  sweep 
of  their  application;  and  from  that  April  day  three  hundred  years 
ago,  when  Presbyterianism  was  adopted  in  the  Magdalene  Chapel 
as  the  national  form  of  worship,  they  hav^  been  native  to  the  air 
of  every  Lowland  parish,  and  been  carried  out  with  republican 
simplicity ;  the  peasant  as  a  member  of  the  Church  being  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  peer,  sitting  side  by  side  at  the  commun- 
ion table  without  distinction  of  person,  and  in  the  Synod  and 
General  Assembly  equally  free  to  spejik  and  equally  influential 
in  vote.  From  that  time  the  pulpit  was  the  most  powerful  means 
of  forming  public  opinion,  and  the  only  organ  by  which  it  was 
or  could  be  expressed;  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  the  only 
assemblies  in  the  nation  which  possessed  any  sort  of  liberty  of 
speech  and  popular  feeling.  It  was  the  clergy  who  first  taught 
the  people  to  express  an  opinion  on  public  affairs,  and  they  taught 
them  thoroughly  well.     They  gave  the  Church  a  spirit  which  no 
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fear  could  tame  and  no  persecution  break;  an  unconquerable 
hatred  of  illegal  interference;  a  courage  which  never  quailed  in 
defence  of  its  prescriptive  rights.  As  Mr,.  Buckle  has  eloquently 
said: —  ^-  ''■  '>  ^  ■-•'-■'' ^  ^' -    ■  l.Jr■^■:^■v'f■:.^v^■•:'-^  '  ^■■-' ''"■•n::'-i:  •' 

They  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  national  liberty.  AVhen  the  light  j»;rew 
dim  and  flickered  on  the  altar,  their  hands  trimmed  the  lamp  and  fed  the 
sacred  flame.  By  their  sermons,  by  their  conduct,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, by  the  proceeding's  of  their  assemblies,  by  their  bold  and  frequent 
attacks  uf5on  the  persons,  without  re<!;ard  to  their  rank,  nay,  even  by 
the  very  insolence  with  which  they  treated  their  superiors,  they  stirred 
up  the  minds  of  men,  woke  them  from  their  lethar<ry,  formed  them  to 
habits  of  discussion,  and  excited  that  inquisitive  and  democratic  spirit 
which  is  the  only  effectual  guarantee  the  people  can  ever  possess  against 
the  tyranny  of  those  who  are  set  over  them.       ;;,  *  u    ;    -/ Vf       !;  ?J5;.5? 

Thus  although  the  Scottish  Parliament  failed  to  foster  the  first 
forms  of  a  free  commonwealth,  and  never  represented  the  nation 
in  any  of  its  popular  crises,  the  people  found  a  constitutional 
mode  of  making  their  wishes  both  known  and  felt.  The  mode 
was  ecclesiastical.  But  that  was  an  accident.  Beneath  this 
peculiarity,  and  the  form  and  phrase  natural  to  it,  lay  the  great 
principle  of  individual  freedom,  the  prime  Protestant  doctrine  of 
liberty  of  conscience.  A  parliament  elected  by  the  nation  Scot- 
land had  not,  but,  thanks  to  her  clergy,  every  pulpit  was  a  trib- 
une, and  the  General  Assembly  a  House  of  Representatives. 
Unlike  the  Romish  and  English  clergy  the  Scottish  clergy  were 
not  priests  separated  from  the  mass  of  the  commons,  and  the 
assemblies  were  not  assemblies  of  an  ecclesiastical  order.  They 
and  only  they  represented  the  life,  the  genius,  the  best  interests 
of  the  Scottish  people;  every  hope  of  national  life,  every  longing 
after  freedom,'  truth,  rest;  every  upward  tendency  of  human 
nature.  '  ■ 

This  is  the  peculiarity,  the  leading  feature,  of  Scottish  history 
from  the  Reformation  down  almost  to  our  own  time.  Whereas 
in  England  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  and  the  originators  of 
new  movements  have  commonly  belonged  to  the  laity,  in  Scot- 
land they  have  commonly  belonged  to  the  clergy.  In  Knox, 
Melville,  Henderson,  Carstares,  before  the  Union;  in  the  Ers- 
kines,  Boston,  Robertson,   Chalmers,   since,  we  have  a  list  of 
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churchmen  who  represent  the  movements  which  have  taken  place 
in  Scotland  since  the  Scottish  people  had  a  political  existence 
and  a  political  influence.  These  are  the  names  deepest  cut  in 
the  national  remembrance.  The  feudal  leaders  from  the  first  had 
only  their  own  interests  in  view,  and  therefore  ceased,  from  the 
first  show  of  democratic  feeling,  to  he  the  real  leaders  of  the 
nation.  They  are  the  figures  on  the  page  which  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  feeling  or  opinion  of  the  country,  but  are  rarely 
or  never  the  forces  which  create  it.  Whatever  might  be  their 
policy  they  had  to  count  on  the  clergy  and  the  Church  as  the 
determining  elements  as  to  its  success;  and  it  fared  well  or  ill 
with  it  in  proportion  as  it  had  their  favor  or  their  frown.  There 
was  no  powerful  middle  class  as  in  the  wealthier  south;  no  rich 
tradesmen  and  many-acred  yeomen  of  lineage  older  than  the  Con- 
quest, to  represent  the  people,  to  plead  for,  and  if  need  be  fight 
for,  them  against  the  oppressions  of  the  crown.  This,  in  Scot- 
land, had  to  be  done  by  the  clergy.  It  was  the  Church  under 
Knox  which  overthrew  Mary  Stuart  and  her  cause,  and  saved 
the  Reformation.  It  was  the  Church  under  Melville  which 
crossed  and  thwarted  James  VI.  in  his  first  attempts  on  popular 
privilege.  It  was  the  Church  under  Henderson  which  enabled 
Hampden  and  the  Parliamentary  party  in  England  to  make  head 
against  Charles  I.  and  the  bishops,  and  whose  stubborn  patience 
under  persecution  hastened  the  Revolution.  It  was  the  Church 
in  its  collective  form  which  induced  the  statesmen  of  1688  to  give 
an  historical  continuity  to  the  faith  of  the  people  by  setting  up  a 
Presbyterian  establishment.  The  policy  which  was  found  best 
in  each  of  these  crises  was  the  policy  preached  and  insisted  upon 
by  the  Church ;  and  which  would  not  have  been  adopted  if  her 
spirit  had  not  been  resolved  and  her  voice  constant  and  true. 

In  this  sphere  and  in  this  form  the  Scottish  people  enjoyed 
liberty  and  latterly  triumph.  And  it  was  in  winning  this,  the 
single  stroke  on  which  all  else  hung,  the  one  right  which  included 
every  other  individual  right,  that  minor  interests  were  unnoticed 
and  unheeded.  Enough  that  the  Church  was  securely  placed  in 
its  privileges  by  the  Revolution  settlement.  Enough  that  men 
like  Middleton  and  Lauderdale,  Claverhouse  and  Dalziel,  were 
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no  longer  possible.  Enough,  finally,  that  the  Act  for  securing 
the  Protestant  religion  and  Presbyterian  church  government, 
and  ordaining  that  the  said  Presbyterian  government  should  be 
the  only  government  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  was  inscribed  in 
the  treaty  of  the  Union  and  formed  an  essential  part  of  it.  The 
nation  was  profoundly  satisfied.  Every  man  could  now  worship 
in  peace  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  none  daring  to  make 
him  afraid.  The  saint  might  now,  as  before,  entertain  angels  un- 
awares and  see  the  heavens  open.  The  peasant,  freed  from  the 
fear  of  the  sleuth-hound  and  the  spy,  might  now  meditate,  like 
the  patriarch,  in  the  evening  stillness  and  shadows.  The  boot, 
the  thumbscrew,  the  gibbet,  the  dungeon,  were  gone  for  ever; 
the  lonesome  cave  and  damp  and  dismal  mos-hag  were  no  longer 
welcomed  as  places  of  shelter  and  as  temples  of  devotion. 

V.  In  these  two  distinct  and  separate  spheres  all  the  mental 
activity  of  the  Scottish  people  moved :  on  the  one  hand,  the  gen- 
try mostly  taken  up  with  coarse  personal  pleasures  and  selfish 
factious  politics ;  on  the  other,  the  clergy  and  the  Commons  pas- 
sionately anxious  for  the  adoption  of  their  religious  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal principles.  But  although  the  two  classes  were  widely  separate 
in  their  sympathies  and  beliefs,  they  were  not  socially  antagonis- 
tic. There  was  never  at  any  time  the  slightest  approach  to  a 
war  of  classes.  And  after  the  Revolution  this  was  really  impos- 
sible. The  means  of  tyranny,  as  we  have  seen,  lay  ready  to 
hand,  and  the  circumstances  are  easily  conceivable  in  which  they 
could  have  been  used  to  grind  the  peasantry  into  slavery,  as  they 
were  ground  in  France.  But  these  happily  never  occurred.  The 
country  was  thinly  peopled ;  the  soil  could  not  do  more  than  fur- 
nish grass  for  a  few  cattle,  and  grains  for  home  consumption ; 
there  was  neither  mineral  nor  mercantile  wealth.  The  gentry 
were,  therefore,  like  their  tenants  and  servants,  very  dependent 
on  kindly  skies  and  favoring  seasons  for  bare  sustenance;  and  as 
we  see  in  the  family  papers  of  the  period,  were  simple  in  their 
tastes  and  gentle  and  familiar  in  their  ways.  The  consequence 
was  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  bulk  of 
the  nation,  certainly  all  the  rural  part,  was  under  the  spell  of  the 
feudal  spirit,  and  subject  in  much  to  feudal  use  and  wont.     On 
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one  point,  and  one  only,  had  it  completely  broken  away  from  this 
bondage,  but  so  gradually  had  this  been  done  that  no  one  was  sen- 
sible of  any  awkward  or  serious  difference  of  opinion.  As  yet  all 
things  seemed  to  be  unchanged:  as  was  said  at  the  outset,  the 
time  had  not  come  when  secular  interests  for  their  own  sake,  and 
when  political  and  personal  rights  were  counted  allrimportant  and 
claimed  as  part  of  a  man's  inalienable  heritage. 

Two  curious  and  striking  illustrations  of  this  may  be  given — 
the  existence  of  slavery  or  serfdom  in  collieries  and  salt-works, 
and  the  existence  of  an  extensive  kidnapping  traffic  between  the 
northern  counties  and  America — illustrations  of  the  dwarfed, 
one-sided  sympathy,  and  of  the  moral  obliviousness,  which  are 
possible  and  too  common  to  all  men  Avho  narrow  their  observa- 
tions to  a  single  aspect,  and  their  interests  to  a  single  set,  of 
human  affairs. 

1.  At  a  time  when  the  nation  was  anxious  above  all  things  to 
secure  one  of  the  higher  forms  of  liberty,  namely,  freedom  of  reli- 
gious opinion,  it  takes  us  by  surprise  to  find  that  there  were  two 
considerable  classes  of  men  and  women,  hundreds  of  whom  were 
within  sight  of  Edinburgh,  living  under  the  doom  of  slavery. 
These  were  the  colliers  and  salters.  "They  were  literally  slaves," 
says  Lord  Cockburn,  the  first  writer  who  describes  them.  "They 
could  not  be  killed  nor  directly  tortured,  but  they  belonged,  like 
the  serfs  of  an  older  time,  to  their  respective  works,  with  which 
they  were  sold  as  a  part  of  the  gearing."  They  were  true  ad- 
scriptitii  glehoe.  We  know  nothing  of  their  personal  condition 
at  this  time;  we  have  not  a  single  reference  to  them  in^any  of 
the  writers  of  the  day.  But  we  know  enough  from  late  observers, 
when  their  condition  was  better,  to  assure  us  that  the  social  and 
mental  condition  of  these  persons,  of  whom  "there  must  have  been 
thousands^"  was  an  offence  to  humanity  and  a  disgrace  to  their 
country.  They  were  simply  beasts  of  burden.  Like  other  ani- 
mals they  had  some  rights,  but  these  were  lightly  esteemed  by 
their  masters,  even  by  the  best  of  them.  They  formed  a  sepa- 
rate and  avoided  tribe ;  their  habits  were  low  and  brutish ;  they 
wore  the  look  of  creatures  outcast  and  despised.  If  not  quite 
forgotten,  at  least  no  man  cared  for  them.    So  complete  was  their 
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degradation,  so  blunted,  in  other  words,  were  the  feelings,  so 
blinded  were  the  moral  perceptions  of  their  tountrymen,  that  in 
a  statute  passed  in  1701,  which  has  been  extolled  as  the  Scottish 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  they  were  expressly  excluded  from  its  pro- 
tection :  being  slaves^  they  had  no  personal  liberty  to  protect^  and 
no  rights  to  preserve.      -  , 

And  the  manner  in  which  this  form  of  bondage  grew  up  into 
established  and  recognised  use,  gives  it  additional  point  as  a 
proof  of  the  characteristics  just  mentioned.  There  is  no  reason 
to  regard  it  as  a  vestige  of  an  old  feudal  custom,  nor  as  a  relic  of 
ancient  villenage.  It  probably  originated  in  the  practice  of  con- 
demning offenders  to  perpetual  servitude ;  it  was  certainly  direct- 
ly encouraged  by  several  Acts  passed  by  the  Stuarts,  which 
legalised  forcible  possession  of  the  person  of  the  vagrant  and  poor, 
and  their  compulsory  perpetual  employment.  One  of  these  Acts 
says:  "It  shall  be  lawful  to  all  persons  or  societies,  who  have  or 
shall  set  up  any  manufacture  within  this  kingdom,  to  seize  upon 
and  apprehend  the  persons  of  any  vagabonds  who  shall  be  found 
begging,  and  who,  being  found  masterless  and  out  of  service, 
have  not  wherewith  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  means 
and  work,  and  to  employ  them  for  service  as  they  shall  see  fit, 
etc."  This  legislation  defined  all  servants  as  either  "neces- 
sary" or  voluntary.  "Necessary"  servants  were  those  belonging 
to  the  classes  named  above,  whom  the  law  compelled  to  work  in 
places  which  it  was  found  difficult  or  impossible  to  carry  on 
otherwise  and  who,  like  their  unhappy  brethren  who  were  "ap- 
prenticed" to  Virginian  planters,  thereby  became  chattels.  The 
hardship,  the  wickedness  of  this  legislation  was  not  in  its  compel- 
ling the  vagrant  and  houseless  to  work  for  their  living ;  it  was 
in  punishing  a  misfortune  as  a  crime,  and,  in  addition,  in  depriv- 
ing men  and  women  of  their  natural  rights.  In  Scotland  there 
was  always  the  sorest  of  temptations,  namely  hunger,  to  force 
persons  into  such  employment;  and  latterly,  the  most  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  these  works  preferred  being  so  employed  to  being 
starved.  All  who  did  so  were  enslaved  for  life !  And  hence 
^vives,  daughters,  and  sons  went  on  from  generatian  to  generation 
under  this  family  doom. 
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2.  The  other  illustration  of  the  light  regard  shown   by  the 
authorities  for  the  rights  of  the  individual  was  the  practice  of 
compromising  with  thieves,   vagabonds,  and  other  offenders,  by 
banishing  them  to  the  American  and  West  Indian  plantations. 
Hundreds   of  unhappy  and  unfortunate  creatures  had  been  so 
shipped  off,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic; 
sufferers  for  conscience'  sake,  persons  obnoxious  and  suspected, 
but  not  tried  and  found  guilty,  and  proved  offenders.     The  ex- 
tremely iniquitous  thing  about  this  form  of  criminal  procedure 
was  that  the  persons  in  question,  except  those  summarily  dealt 
with  by  the  Privy  Coancil  or  lords  of  session,  appeared  to  con- 
sent to  their   disposal  in  this  way — to  their    banishment   intt) 
slavery.     This  was  a  trick  of  law;  for  in   reality  they  chose  this 
fate  simply  because  there  was  no  other  open  to  them ;  it  was  their 
one  and  only  alternative.     The  juggle  was  characteristic  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  day.     The  offenders  were  not  treated  openly, 
their  crime  first  proved  and  then  their  punishment  proclaimed. 
They  were  dealt  with.     They  were  not  driven  out  of  the  country 
as  pests,  and  forbidden  to  return;  or  kept  at  home  and  marked 
as  public  criminals.     They  were  hustled  out  of  sight,  and  beyond 
redress:  as  the  record  bore,  they  elected  to  be  given  over  to  who- 
ever would  receive  or  purchase  them,  with   the  certain  fate  of 
being  sold  as  slaves  in  the  Barbadoes,   Jamaica,   or  Virginia. 
Where  the  forms  of  law  could  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  as  in 
the  western  jurisdictions,  some  lonely  islet  was  used  as  a  penal 
settlement.     The  island  of  Saint  Kilda,  it  may  not  be  generally 
known,  was   used  as  such  by  the  Macleods  of  Skye  and  other 
chiefs  for  all  who  grumbled  under  their  yoke. 

What  a  ready  and  convenient  form  of  punishment  was  this  for 
a  lord  of  regality,  an  hereditary  sheriff,  and  the  Privy  Council ! 
Burt  saw  this  system  in  operation  long  after  the  Union.  What 
he  saw  was  no  doubt  that  which  had  been  use  and  wont  for  many 
generations.     He  thus  describes  it  in  one  of  his  letters: 

"When  any  ship  in  these  parts  is  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  to  be 
sure,  a  neighboring  chief,  of  whom  none  dares  openly  to  coinphiin,  has 
several  thieves  to  send  prisoners  to  town. 

''It  has  been  whispered  their  crimes  were  only  asking  their  dues,  and 
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such  like  offences :  and  I  have  been  well  assured  they  have  been  threat- 
ened with  hanging,  or  at  least  perpetual  imprisonment,  to  intimidate  and 
force  them  to  sign  a  contract  for  their  banishment,  which  they  seldom 
refused  to  do,  as  knowing  there  could  be  no  want  of  witnesses  against 
them,  however  innocent  they  were;  and  then  they  were  put  on  board  the 
ship,  the  master  paying  so  much  a  head  for  them.  Thus  two  purposes 
were  secured  at  once,  namely,  the  getting  rid  of  troublesome  fellows  and 
milking  money  of  them  at  the  same  time." 

It  was  an  old  practice,  perfectly  true  to  the  feudal  style.  Pub- 
lic opinion  was  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  to  its  inhumanity  and 
unrighteousness.  And  so  long  was  it  before  justice  in  Scotland 
/'  took  any  qualm  about  this  mode  of  dealing  with  accused  persons, 

that  even  in  1732  two  men  of  humble  rank  Avho  were  suspected 
of  being  accessory  to  a  murder,  having  petitioned  for  banishment 
before  trial,  were  sent  forthwith  to  Glasgow,  there  to  wait  a  ves- 
sel for  the  plantations. 

Another  form  of  this  same  iniquity  was  the  practice  of  kid- 
napping young  people  for  the  American  colonies,  which,  was 
extensively  pursued  for  several  years  when  the  Scottish  trade 
^  with  the  plantations  began  to  open  up  soon  after  the  Union. 

"Small  as  then  was  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Scotland,"  says  Bur- 
ton, "it  was  deeply  stained  by  this  criminal  traffic  for  some  years  before 
the  Rebellion,  and  a  foul  combination  had  sometimes  been  made  between 
the  feudal  landlord  judges  and  the  corporate  authorities  in  the  seaport 
towns  for  the  kidnapping  of  healthy  strons;  young  peasants  to  be  sent  as 
slaves  to  the  plantations !  And  like  many  another  evil  which  has  been 
done  under  the  sun,  we  only  know  of  it  by  chance.  There  would  have 
remained  no  traces  of  its  existence,  save  aXew  fugitive  notices  in  letters 
and  memoirs  that  might  have  been  explained  away,  had  not  one  of  the 
victims  returned  to  the  country,  in  the  days  of  a  stricter  administration 
of  justice,  and  told  his  story." 

His  name  was  Peter  Williamson.  He  had  been  kidnapped  in 
the  streets  of  Aberdeen  when  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age,  and 
sold  to  an  American  planter  three  or  four  years  before  the  Rebel- 
lion. Returning  twenty  years  after  to  England,  he  printed  an 
account  of  his  very  chequered  and  romantic  career,  and  this 
being  so  far  an  exposure  of  unknown  and  incredible  malpractices 
in  Aberdeen,  very  much  alarmed  and  angered  the  Aberdeen 
magistrates.  The  result  was  a  case  of  prosecution.  The  history 
VOL.  XXXV.,  NO.  4 — 7. 
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of  this  case  is  highly  curious,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  state 
of  things  we  have  described:  namely,  the  impotence , of  the  law; 
the  indifference  to  individual  rights;  the  tyranny  exercised  in 
many  ways  by  the  upper  towards  the  humbler  classes,  and  the 
general  deadness  of  public  feeling  to  all  questions  not  imme- 
diately concerned  with  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 

Probably  every  one  will  feel  surprised  at  the  existence  of  these 
things.  And  certainly  that  such  a  system,  as  Burton  observes 
of  it,  should  have  been  tolerated  into  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  after  Somers,  Hardwicke,  and  President  Forbes  had 
occupied  the  bench  may  seem  incredible:  but  then  few  countries, 
as  has  been  naively  remarked  by  Lord  Cockburn,  can  supply 
better  materials  than  Scotland,  for  a  history  of  things  incredible, 
yet  true  and  provable.  Probably,  too,  every  one  will  feel  that  it 
is  after  contemplating  such  a  condition  of  society  that  we  are 
likely  to  learn  that  public  virtue  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  and 
the  product  of  settled  times;  and  that  the  chief  value  of  history 
is  the  power  which  it  confers  of  making  just  comparisons  between 
one  condition  of  human  life  and  another. 

VI.  We  turn  now  to  the  intellectual  and  religious  condition  of 
the  country.  As  the  political  aspect  of  Scottish  society,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  profoundly  affected  by  the  feudal  spirit,  which 
gave  it  a  mode  all  its  own,  so  this  other  aspect  of  it,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  was-  even  more  profoundly  affected  by  the  spirit 
born  of  the  prolonged  and  bitter  struggle  of  the  nation  in  the 
seventeenth  century  against  the  aggression  and  the  oppression  of 
her  Stuart  kings.  The  key  to  a  true  comprehension  of  the  first, 
as  we  said,  was  the  absence  of  wealth  and  a  great  middle  class; 
the  key  to  the  liatter  is  the  almost  constant  presence  of  conflict 
and  controversy. 

"It  is  a  memorable  fact,"  says  the  biographer  of  Ruddiman, 
"that  there  was  not  a  newspaper  printed  in  Scotland  at  the  Kevo- 
lution.  The  few  had  doubtless  instructed  themselves  during  seve- 
ral years  from  the  London  G-azette;  and  the  many,"  he  con- 
tinues in  his  biting  way,  "had  been  too  busy  during  the  late 
times  with  the  affairs  of  the  other  world  to  be  very  anxious  about 
the  events  of  this."     Intelligence  or  news  beyond  the  bounds  of 
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the  parish  or  market  town  there  was'  literally  none,  and  this  was 
easily  carried  by  the  cadger  or  strolling  beggar.  Broadsheets 
hawked  about  or  put  up  at  the  market  cross  were  used  in  the 
capital  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  one  or  two  towns  issued 
now  and  then  a  print  called  "A  Diurnal;"  but  it  was  not  till  we 
reach  the  first  and  second  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
the  great  engine  of  i](iodern  intelligence,  the  newspaper — whose 
ambassadors,  as  Pendennis  truly  says,  are  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  whose  couriers  are  upon  every  road,  whose  daily  existence 
is  a  perpetual  blessing,  and  whose  influence  is  that  of  a  minister 
of  peace  and  justice — became  an  established  fact,  and  there  was 
any  chance  of  the  town  knowing  the  country,  and  the  country 
knowing  the  town,  and  both  knowing  something  of  other  coun- 
tries and  people.  It  was  in  1705  that  the  first  newspaper 
deserving  of  the  name  was  published,  the  Edinburgh  Courant, 
"a  small  folio  in  double  columns,"  containing  about  as  much 
literary  matter  as  a  single  column  of  a  modern  newspaper  of 
moderate  size.  It  did  not  live  long.  Then  followed  in  1718  the 
Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  which  still  survives,  and  two  years 
later  the  Caledonian  Mercury.  These  two  sheets  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  nation  for  many  years.  How  few  these  were,  the 
dingy,  meaningless  prints  remain  to  tell,  and  to  tell  in  a  very 
convincing  way.  The  larger  and  greatly  more  varied  news- 
sheet  of  the  remotest  Canadian  settlement  or  New  Zealand  town- 
ship shows  us,  when  compared  with  these,  what  a  mighty  change 
has  taken  place  since  then,  what  a  new  world  has  come  into 
existence. 

It  is  an  equally  "memorable  fact"  'that  at  this  time  there  was 
only  one  general  printer  in  Scotland.  Printing  as  a  trade  did 
not  exist.  "Printing  of  books,"  says  Gribson,  ''was  first  begun 
in  Glasgow  about  the  year  1638  ;  but,"  he  adds,  "there  was  no 
good  printing  until  the  year  1735:  an  interval  of  a  hundred 
years."  Yet  Glasgow  was  the  seat  of  a  university.  It  was  much 
the  same  in  Edinburgh.  There  was  no  native^  no  vernacular 
literature.  Till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  indeed 
later,  Latin  was  the  literary  language  of  the  Scottish  theologian 
and  scholar,  the  one  medium  of  intellectual  intercourse  amongst 
educated  persons. 
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For  many  generations  Holland,  dear  alike  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  the  English  Nonconformists,  and  the  Scottish  Presbyte- 
rians, was  the  one  sacred  retreat  of  freedom  whose  printing 
presses  gave  voice  age  after  age  to  the  mind  of  Europe.  Rotter- 
dam, Utrecht — "the  cradle  of  liberty" — Leyden,  and  other  Dutch 
towns,  always  had  their  distinguished  group  of  exiles  for  con- 
science' sake;  and  the  books  which  bear  the  imprint  of  these 
towns  on  their  earlier  editions,  testify  to  their  literary  activity. 
In  Edinburgh  there  was  only  coercion.  Andrew  Anderson,  the 
king's  printer,  received  his  patent 'from  Charles  the  Second,  in 
1671,  and  held  it  for  forty  years.  He  had  an  exclusive  right  to 
print  all  kinds  of  lawful  books  in  Edinburgh ;  and  no  printer  in 
the  kingdom  could  print  anything,  from  a  Bible  to  a  ballad,  with- 
out Anderson's  license  or  supervision.  The  "lawful  books" 
referred  to  were  those  which  made  no  remark  "to  the  scandal  or 
detriment  of  the  Church  or  kingdom  as  now  established;"  or 
expressed  "disaffection  to  his  Majesty's  authority  by  contravening 
acts  of  Parliament  or  Council  in  relation  to  church  aifairs."  As 
we  might  expect,  Anderson  had  small  need  for  either  license  or 
supervision.  Censorship  of  the  press,  and  monopoly  in  trade, 
concurring  with  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  time,  made 
the  literary  history  of  the  next  fifty  years  a  melancholy  blank. 

But  what  cared  Charles  or  James,  or  their  creatures,  the  trai- 
torous Sharpe,  and  the  bad  and  brutal  Lauderdale?  It  mattered 
nothing  to  them  how  deadly  the  hurt,  how  irreparable  the  blight- 
ing effects  of  their  oppression  might  be;  it  mattered  nothing  to 
them  that  no  freedom  and  nimbleness  of  spirit  and  gladness  of 
nature  could  grow  and  thrive  and  bear  goodly,  perhaps  immortal, 
fruit  in  the  prison  house  of  their  tyranpy.  The  ends  of  the 
High  Commission  were  attained,  or  seemed  to  be:  the  people 
were  silenced,  the  press  was  still :  and  they,  blind  and  deaf  to 
the  signs  of  the  time,  were  satisfied.  Two  illustrations  of  this 
condition  of  things  will  come  home  to  us.  The  one  book  read 
and  in  demand  by  the  people  was  the  Bible,  yet  most  of  the 
Bibles  used  far  into  the  eighteenth  century  were  printed  either  in 
Holland  or  England ;  and  such  w^ere  the  Bibles  which  came  from 
the  press  of  the  king's  printer,  that  he  and  his  heirs  have  earned 
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the  poor  fame  of  having  issued  the  most  illegible  and  incorrect 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ever  printed;  miserable  beyond  all 
example  as  to  type,  printing,  and  paper.  Next  to  the  Bible  in 
interest  to  that  generation  was  "The  Cloud  of  Witnesses."  It 
was  published  in  1714,  yet  although  assured  of  success  from  its 
supreme  attractiveness  on  personal  and'  patriotic  grounds,  it  bore 
on  its  title  page  the  name  neither  of  printer,  publisher,  nor  of 
compilers.  And  if  its  typography  was  as  rude  as  anything  in 
Anderson's  Bibles,  its  woodcuts  were  certainly  not  less  rude  than 
the  rudest  of  Saxon  times. 

Where  books  were  so  few,  libraries  of  course  were  almost  un- 
known. We  happen  to  know  of  two  or  three — Leighton's  and 
Carstares's — and  as  we  run  along  the  shelves  of  the  one  in  Dun- 
blane Cathedral,  and  scan  the  catalogue  of  the  other,  we  feel  how 
miserably  placed,  how  scant  and  stale  was  the  literary  fare  of  the 
student  and  the  scholar.  It  is,  however,  when  we  see  the  pastor 
of  Ettrick,  Thomas  Boston,  the  foremost  figure  in  the  theological 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  raptures  over  his  three 
or  four  authors,  "Zanchy's  works,  and  Luther  on  the  Galatians, 
and  Beza's  'Confession  of  Faith,'  "  that  we  realise  with  painful 
vividness  the  extreme  literary  poverty  of  the  period. 

The  truth  is,  Scotland  made  no  progress  in  civilisation  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  a  century  lost  to  culture  and 
the  arts  and  comforts  of  life.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Scotland 
at  the  Reformation  to  enter  on  a  sea  of  troubles,  and  to  be  so 
driven  about  by  winds  and  waves,  as  to  be  often  in  peril  of  ship- 
wreck. That  calamity  did  not  happen,  and  the  Revolution  found 
the  sorely  battered  little  bark  safe  with  her  colors  still  flying, 
and  her  crew  stout-hearted  and  fearless.  Life,  dear  life,  and  its 
sweetest  charm,  liberty,  had  been  saved  from  the  heartless  grasp 
of  the  Stuarts.  But,  meanwhile,  the  hand  on  the  dial  had  stood 
still.  The  eighteenth  century  succeeded  to  the  state  of  things 
which  the  sixteenth  had  left.  Art  was  unborn.  Song  was  silent. 
Imagination,  haunted  and  harassed  and  conscious  of  no  slumber- 
ing strength  in  her  pinions,  or  of  golden  sunshine  on  her  head, 
was  fain  to  fold  her  wings  and  lie  still.  Excepting  Burnet,  there 
is  not  one  writer  who  sheds  the  least  lustre  on  the  literature  of 
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the  century.  And  science  was  a  tiny  babe,  with  no  pretty  prom- 
ises of  coming  greatness  dawning  in  its  face.  One  name,  indeed, 
the  name  of  Gregory,  had  been  distinguished;!  during  three  gen- 
erations for  varied  intellectual  accomplishments;  but  the  first 
Scotsman  of  purely  scientific  genius,  Colin  MacLaurin,  was  yet 
in  his  cradle,  and  the  tongue  which  was  to  unfold  in  the  Edin- 
burgh University  to  astonished  hearers  the  sublime  discoveries  of 
Newton,  and  give  a  general  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  science, 
was  prattling  its  infant  prattle  in  an  Argyllshire  hut.  A  few 
minds  among  the  younger  clergy  had  felt  the  influence  of  Des- 
cartes, and  had  dared  to  lift  questioning  eyes  to  the  far-off  uncer- 
tain heights  of  the  city  of  God,  but  only  to  shrink  back  appalled 
at  their  impiety. 

And  it  could  hardly  be  other,  since  we  are  to  a  great  extent 
the  children  of  circumstances.  The  Presbyterian  forgets  this 
when  he  compares  the  masters  in  theology,  whose  works  are  still 
among  the  glories  of  English  literature,  with  his  countrymen, 
their  contemporaries,  and  is  silent,  perhaps  sad,  at  the  uncouth- 
ness  of  style,  the  narrowness  of  view,  the  fierce  and  fiery  dogma- 
tism, which  mark  every  tract  and  treatise  of  the  time.  He  for- 
gets what  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  difference.  He  forgets, 
too,  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men,  no  matter  how  gifted, 
sharing  in  the  troubles  of  one  of  the  fiercest  persecutions  which 
church  history  records,  shut  out  from  all  the  seats  of  learning, 
finding  it  hard  sometimes  to  get  their  daily  bread,  and  absorbed 
night  and  day  in  the  pressing  anxieties  of  the  moment,  should  be 
digging  into  patristic  tomes  even  had  they  possessed  them,  or 
writing  books  not  likely  to  be  printed,  or,  if  printed,  without  a 
public  to  welcome  and  read  them.  Between  these  and  those  who 
dwelt  in  the  bounteous  fulness  and  leisure  of  the  bishoprics  and 
deaneries  of  the  English  Church  no  comparison  is  for  a  moment 
possible. 

Episcopalians,  and  Englishmen  generally,  forget  this  when 
they  complain  of  the  hard  and  barren  character  of  Scottish 
theology,  and  of  the  general  poverty  of  Scottish  literature  in  the 
seventeenth  and  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  Proud 
of  their  own  greatness — the  full  flower  of  many  centuries'  con- 
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tinuous  care — they  slide  into  easy  sarcasm  towards  their  neigh- 
bors, and  are  inclined  to  Charles  the  Second's  opinion  that  Pres- 
byterianism  is  not  a  religion  fit  for  a  gentleman.  Indeed,  can 
any  good  thing  come  oirt  of  Presbyterianism?  The  spirit  which 
dictated  that  bitterest  of  party  pasquils,  ^'Scotch  Presbyterian 
Eloquence  Displayed,"  and  is  so  alien  to  a  true  historical  sense, 
is  still  in  the  air,  and  was  a  disturbing  influence  even  on  the  wide 
sympathies  and  delicate  mental  poise  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley. 
Instead  of  complaint,  there  should  rather  be  regret  and  candid 
acknowledgment  of  wrong  and  injury  done,  and  a  frank  delight 
shown  that  in  spite  of  all  the  misery  inflicted — one  tithe  of  which 
England  never  at  any  time  endured — the  spirit  of  Presbyterian- 
ism was  not  broken.  It  was  made  fierce  and  suspicious.  Who 
was  to  blame  ?  Who  had  taunted  and  tormented  the  people  from 
the  beginning  of  the  century  ?  Was  not  Archbishop  Spottis- 
woode  at  the  birth  of  the  High  Commission,  and  did  not  Archbishop 
Sharpe,  and  even  the  saintly  Leighton,  know  of  and  sanction  the 
horrible  cruelties  committed  by  it  ?  As  well  expect  the  weather- 
beaten  bleak  hillside  to  yield  the  gorgeous  flora  of  the  sunny 
highly  cultivated  plain — as  well  expect  that  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  Jeremy  Taylor  or  George  Herbert  should  have  flourished 
in  England — as  expect  to  find  the  fair  and  full-grown  fruits  of 
social  strength  and  safety  in  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  a  century  lost  alike  to  charity  and  culture. 

The  historical  critic  forgets  this  when,  like  the  late  Mr.  Buckle 
in  his  "History  of  Civilisation,"  he  commits  the  grave  error  of 
making  the  literature  of  this  period — the  sermons  and  theological 
works  just  referred  to  which  were  passed  by  the  censor  as  "law- 
ful"— the  measure  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  clergy 
and  the  commons.  What  an  absence  of  a  fine  historical  sense — 
of  insight  into  human  affairs,  of  justness  of  spirit — was  here! 
What  an  absence,  as  we  might  expect,  of  proportion,  of  light  and 
shade,  of  naturalness,  in  his  crowded  and  often  eloquent  pages ! 
Mr.  Buckle  fell  into  the  snare  which  lies  in  wait  for  all  historical 
critics,  the  snare  of  generalisation ;  and  despite  his  twenty  years' 
labors  on  his  history,  he  is  now  known,  not  as  a  brilliant 
soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation  of  humanity,  like  Froude  and 
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others,  but  as  a  closet  knight,  a  very  learned  Don  Quixote,  whose 
extravagances  fill  us  with  wonder  and  pity. 

Literature  is  not  life — and  the  quality  of  the  one,  in  the  past 
history  of  mankind,  is  usually  a  poor  measure  of  the  character  of 
the  other.  It  is  no  more  than  a  fiiir  measure  in  our  own  day, 
with  its  free  and  cheap  press,  its  telegraphs,  its  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion. It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  we  should  form  an  opinion 
of  the  general  character  of  the  Scottish  clergy  of  this  period 
nearly  the  reverse  of  the  truth  if  we  formed  it  only  from  their 
writings.  Their  circumstances  most  unfiivorably  affected  their 
literary  tastes — ^^indeed,  made  literary  culture  almost  impossible. 
Yet  as  a  class,  man  for  man,  they  were  better  scholars,  better 
read  in  the  classics  and  in  the  Fathers,  than  the  minor  clergy  of 
the  English  Church.  But  if  there  was  no  room  for  the  growth 
of  what  would  have  added  the  charm  of  elesjance  to  the  duties  of 
their  sacred  office,  there  was  room  enough  for,  as  there  was  a 
constant  demand  on,  their  intelligence  and  integrity,  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  severer  virtues.  And  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  that  they  were  never  wanting  in  these.  What- 
ever fiiult  may  be  found  with  their  literary  tastes,  no  fault  can  be 
found  with  their  lives.  A  rare  tribute,  surely!  They  lived  as 
few  great  bodies  of  Christian  ecclesiastics  have  lived.  The 
Church  laid  on  them,  in  Wordsworth's  happy  phrase, 

"The  stronu;  hand  of  her  purity ;" 
and  from  the  days  of  Knox  downwards,  in  the  simple,  severe, 
and  saintly  lives  which  they  led  as  pastors  of  their  people,  they 
have  never  been  surpassed.  They  were  the  types  of  all  excel- 
lence— the  patterns  of  devotion  and  unworldliness  to  their  flocks; 
and  in  their  pastoral,  more  than  in  their  doctrinal,  relation  showed 
and  persuaded  men  to  seek  the  highest  ideals.  Accordingly,  their 
names  and  memories  have  become  a  national  heritage,  and  are 
still  cherished  and  influential.  This  was  no  mean  thing  to  do. 
Literature  could  not  do  this.  England  has  a  fair  list  of  parish 
priests,  but  during  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  the  first  two  Georges 
she  had  crowds  of  creatures  in  cassock  and  gown,  creatures  like 
Fielding's  Parson  Trulliber  and  Puzzletext,  which  were  a  dis- 
gi'ace  to  her  and  were  impossible  in  Scotland.     They  were  little, 
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if  anything,  better  than  the  clergy  of  the  Restoration;  indeed, 
were  members  of  the  same  unapostolic  succession,  the  chief  end 
of  whose  existence  was  the  enjoyment  of  meats  and  drinks  and 
coarse  sensual  pleasures.  These  were  the  men  who,  as  chaplains, 
curates,  and  even  bishops,  were  the  living  epistles  of  Christianity 
known  and  read  of  all  Englishmen,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century — the  men  who  made  Wesley  and  Whitefield 
and  the  movement  they  originated  an  imperious  moral  necessity 
of  the  times.  The  age  had  many  eminent  divines,  and  its  literary 
associations  give  it  an  undying  charm ;  but  what  availed  the  litera- 
ture of  the  period — the  eloquence  of  Atterbury  and  Sprat,  the 
arguments  of  Warburton  and  Butler,  the  wit  and  wisdom  of 
Addison  and  Steele — to  the  mass  of  the  nation  against  the  daily 
life  of  men  who  indeed  I'ead  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  and 
of  my  lord's  household,  but  who  had  long  openly  parted  with 
consistency,  and  in  whom  reverence  and  honor  were  either  lost  or 
laughed  at — who  were  the  idlest  and  the  most  lifeless  clergy  in 
the  world?  This  has  never  been  charged  against  the  Scottish 
clergy.  They  erred  the  other  way,  in  being  over-earnest  and 
over-righteous.  No  one  can  candidly  consider  their  lives  as 
recorded,  and  their  influence  as  preserved  in  fondly  remembered 
traditions,  without  being  satisfied  that  till  the  Union  at  least  they 
were  singularly  true  to  their  vows  and  the  duties  of  their  voca- 
tion, and  had  hitherto  maintained,  age  after,  age,  with  a  noble, 
steady  consistency,  the  highest  piety  and  morality  in  the  realm. 
Nor  did  they  fall  from  this  position,  at  least  as  individuals, 
after  the  Union.  They  had  been  the  leaders  of  opinion,  and  had 
formed  a  united  front  against  the  common  foe.  But  that  foe 
gone,  it  was  their  doom  to  war  and  wrangle  amongst  themselves 
about  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  to  split  into  sects 
and  sub-sects,  whose  points  of  difference  for  metaphysical  fine- 
ness have  been  the  astonishment  of  the  world.  Not  a  little  of 
this  trouble,  it  is  to  be  said  with  sorrow,  was  made  for  them. 
Hardly  had  the  Revolution  Settlement  become  an  accomplished 
fact  than  it  was  found  that  a  legacy  of  controversies  of  the  thorn- 
iest kind  had  come  down  from  the  pre-Revolution  Church,  and 
that  Jacobite  intrigue  and  English  legislation  were  moving  to 
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make  dispeace  and  dissension.  If  only  it  had  been  otherwise-- 
if  only  the  Abjuration  Oath  and  the  Patronage  Act  had  never 
seen  the  light,  there  would  have  been  some  chance  that  charity 
and  culture  would  have  kept  pace  in  their  development  with  com- 
merce, now,  after  long  hindrance,  about  to  start  on  a  brilliant 
career.  But  this,  unhappily,  was  not  to  be — neither  at  the 
beginning  nor  at  the  end  of  this  century — the  good  fortune  of 
Presbyterian  Scotland.  Through  direct  intentional  disturbance, 
and  through  perverse  legislation,  ecclesiastical  controversy  became 
the  inevitable  doom  of  every  serious-minded  Scot.  In  the  pre- 
vious century  it  had  been  conflict  in  the  field ;  now  it  was  con- 
flict in  the  senate  house  and  church  courts.  The  conscience,  the 
hopes,  the  traditions  of<  the  nation  Avere  once  and  again  wounded, 
if  not  insulted,  by  ill-timed  and  mischievous  measures  of  English 
statesmen  who  could  not,  who  probably  did  not  care  to,  compre- 
hend the  peculiar  nature  and  necessities  of  the  situation.  The 
older  men,  the  sixty  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  any  Baal, 
and  their  adherents,  could  not  but  grieve  over,  and  indeed  resent, 
these'  things;  they  could  not  but  mourn  over  the  evil  days  on 
which  they  had  fallen,  and  at  the  dimmed  lustre  of  their  beloved 
Church;  nor  could  they  fail  to  regard  it  as  their  solemn  duty  to 
lift  up  their  "testimony"  against  the  defections  of  their  brethren. 
Unfortunately  there  was  no  leader,  no  magnetic,  moulding  mind 
in  the  Church.  A  new  era  had  dawned  upon  Scotland,  yet 
which  of  the  clergy  saw  this?  They  were  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  yet  which  of  them  was  aware  of  it?  Hence  the  din  of 
coni;ention  and  debate  resounded  in  every  Presbytery  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  through  the  first  half  of  the  century.  The  Cove- 
nant was  still  the  saving  shibboleth  to  many;  its  renewal  still  the 
one  thing  needed  to  restore  whatever  was  out  of  joint  in  Church 
and  State.  To  hillmen,  protesters,  non-jurors,  compromise  or 
conciliation  was  a  strong  delusion,  and  toleration  the  unpardon- 
able sin.  And  with  the  Patronage  Act  mocking  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  their  religious  system,  and  making  havoc  in  all  the 
churches,  it  seemed  to  not  a  few  of  the  very  best  men  in  the 
land  as  if  the  blood  of  their  fathers  had  been  shed  entirely  in 
vain.     If  only  it  had  never  passed,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
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the  course  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  life  would  have  run  much 
smoother  and  very  much  sweeter;  for  from  the  days  of  Carstares 
to  the  days  of  Chalmers,  the  long  period  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  it  was  the  unfailing  cause  of  discord,  dissent,  and  disrup- 
tion. 

From  such  causes  the  clergy  as  a  body  failed  at  this  crisis  to 
sec  the  signs  of  the  times.  Their  faces  were  not  set  towards  the 
future;  on  many  of  them  indeed  had  fallen  the  shadow  of  disap- 
pointment. Meanwhile  new  forces  were  silently  rising  in  society, 
forces  which  had  the  practical  and  secular  for  their  basis  and  their 
bourne,  and  were  destined  to  change  the  face  of  Scotland  soon. 
It  was  not  an  accepted  principle  then  that 

''The  old  order  chanffetli,  yieldinfr  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways." 

These  forces  the  clergy  took  heed  to  only  to  flout  and  frown  upon. 
Not  unnaturally,  perhaps.  Commerce  and  industry,  as  mirth 
and  music,  as  indeed  love  and  laughter,  with  their  fathers  were 
vicAvcd  with  some  suspicion,  as  developing  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life.  Hence  arose  a  new 
condition  of  things  in  Scotland.  Diverse  interests  produced 
diverse  feelings  and  opinions,  and  in  the  next  twenty-five  years 
we  have  the  first  indications  of  a  real  disintegration  of  public 
opinion,  and  of  a  departure  by  the  laity  from  the  old  paths.  Men 
had  begun  to  observe  and  find  out  which  was  matter  of  opinion 
and  which  was  matter  of  fact;  to  look  at  reality  and  lay  the 
ghosts  of  their  own  mind.  On  the  one  hand,  the  clergy  clung 
to  the  mcdiajval  spirit,  and  slowly  came  to  have  a  defined  position 
as  the  professional  teachers  of  religion:  on  the  other,  the  laity 
began  to  think  and  act  apart  on  secular  affairs.  Leisure,  reflec- 
tion, and  intercourse  with  other  minds  were  beginning  to  tell 
upon  thinking  men.  In  other  words,  from  about  this  time  and 
coeval  with  the  rise  of  the  industrial  spirit,  the  clergy  fell  from 
the  lofty  position  they  had  held  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  as 
the  most  intelligent,  the  most  practical,  the  most  patriotic  men  in 
the  nation.  They  no  longer  guided  its  intellectual  tendencies. 
They  no  longer  could.  A  turn  in  the  road,  to  use  a  common 
metaphor,  had  been  made,  and  lo !  an  unexpected  change  in  the 
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familiar  scene.  Instead  of  the  sombre,  narrow  glen,  with  its 
one  solitary,  winding  way  along  which  many  earnest  souls  had 
travelled,  the  broad  plain  stretched  smiling  far  onward,  and 
various  pathways  invited  the  lighter-hearted  wayfarer.  Tiie  day 
of  exclusive  theocratic  ideas  was  nearly  over:  the  donatism  of 
the  Covenant  was  being  quietly  ignored.  And  while  commerce 
and  industry  slowly  but  steadily  filled  the  villages  and  burglis 
with  a  stir  they  had  never  known  (but  should  have  known  gen- 
erations before,  had  fate  been  kinder),  and  silently  gave  men's 
thoughts  a  wholesomer  tone,  and  drew  all  into  a  nearer  bond  of 
brotherliness — the  clergy,  divided  into  two  parties,  fascinated  and 
frost-bound  by  the  mediaeval  spirit,  were  mainly  interested  in 
entrenching  themselves  against  the  new  influences. 

The  race  of  great  ecclesiastics,  of  reformers,  scholars,  and 
statesmen,  had  died  out.  Their  successors  were  plain  common- 
place men,  who  were  untouched  by  "the  tender  grace"  of  a 
chequered  pathetic  past,  and  were  unable  to  comprehend  fully 
the  pressing  need  of  a  wise,  broad,  and  practical  policy  if  the 
Church  they  loved  was  to  be  restored  to  its  former  place  as  a 
national  Church.  One  man,  and  one  only,  of  that  number  was 
equal  to  the  times.  But  he  was  unique;  single  in  kind  and 
excellence.  Four  times  in  eleven  years  he  was  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly — a  certain  proof  of  his  acknowledged  worth. 
A  clergyman,  a  citizen  of  the  world,  a  royal  counsellor,  above 
all,  a  Christian  of  the  rarest  type,  the  type  of  apostolic  charity, 
William  Carstares,  was  the  one  man  who  saw  clearly  before  and 
after,  and  has  been  justly  named  "the  second  founder  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland."  He  died  in  1715.  His  most  remarkable 
contemporary  was  Thomas  Boston,  who  may  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  the  bid  Calvinistic  party.  Never  were  two  men 
more  unlike,  nor  two  lives  which  were  ruled  by  the  same  motive 
and  spent  in  the  same  cause.  Weakly  and  melancholic,  yet  reso- 
lute and  keenly  intellectual,  Boston  spent  his  life  in  rural  seclu- 
sion, evolving  that  system  of  theology  already  referred  to,  which 
made  him  in  the  eighteenth  century  an  influence  second  to  none. 
To  many  "The  Fourfold  State"  solved  the  riddle  of  existence 
and  made  plain  the  mystery  of  death.     Next  to  the  Bible  it  was 
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the  one  book  which  the  Scottish  peasant  made  his  companion, 
and  from  -which  he  drew  his  strength  for  this  life  and  his  hope  for 
the  hfe  to  come.  His  "Memoirs"  is  his  own  self-portraiture,  in 
■which  he  describes  his  moods,  his  self- examinations,  his  fastings, 
his  vain  efforts  to  reach  his  own  impossible  ideal.  There  is 
nothing  more  morbid  and  painful  in  all  our  religious  biography. 
Duty  to  him  was  certainly  the  one  thing  laid  on  him  to  do,  and 
we  are  bound  to  believe  that  nothing  was  so  precious  as  the  com- 
fort which  came  from  doing  it — that  flowers  laughed  before  him 
in  their  beds,  and  fragrance  filled  the  air  he  daily  breathed;  but 
iif  we  may  judge  from  his  own  words,  it  was  not  so.  Life,  indeed, 
was  not  worth  living.  "The  world" — these  are  his  last  words — 
"hath  all  along  been  astepdame  to  me;  and  wheresoever  I  would 
have  attempted  to  nestle  in  it,  there  was  a  thorn  of  uneasiness 
laid  for  me.  *  Man  is  born  crying,  lives  complaining,  and  dies 
disappointed  from  that  quarter." 

VII.  Between  the  poles  of  thought  represented  by  these  two 
names  lay  all  that  was  properly  Scottish  in  religious  opinion  and 
feeling;  and  these  were  true  to  the  severest  Calvinistic  rule.  No 
other  was  known.  No  other  was  possible.  Cradled  in  and  brought 
up  under  Calvinism  as  it  was  drawn  out  day  by  day  from  the 
Bible  in  reyerent  household  reading,  and  from  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism in  school  and  in  church,  it  was  the  one  influence  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  constantly  at  work 
moulding  and  disciplining  every  young  mind.  I^t  was  the  first 
and  the  last  lesson  of  the  day,  the  one  chief  end  of  education.  In 
the  dame-school  as  they  stood  at  the  mistress's  knee,  in  the  par- 
ish school  (where  they  were  fortunate  in  having  one),  and  in  the 
burgh  school,  the  rudiments  of  Calvinism,  the  national  faith,  were 
the  prime  subjects  taught  every  boy  and  girl.  They  were  taught 
to  read — if  taught  nothing  more — that  they  might  at  any  rate  be 
able  to  read  the  Bible,  the  word  of  God.  This  was  the  proud  pre- 
eminence of  every  Scotsman  of  those  days :  he  could  read  his 
Bible  and  knew  its  meaning  word  for  word,  equally  with  the 
most  learned  in  the  land.  Alone  of  all  the  peasantry  in  Europe 
the  Scottish  peasantry  as  a  body  could  do  this,  and  often  by  fire- 
side and  wayside  ,      . 
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Reasoned  high 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and   fate. 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowled<i;e  absolute. 

And  this  they  owed  not,  as  has  been  often  and  most  mistakenly 
said,  to  their  parish  schools  as  schools,  but  to  their  Presbyterian- 
ism.     The  parish  school  system  properly  belongs  to  the  ci<rli. 
teenth  century;.  Presbyterianism  was  the  one  educating  power 
in  the  country  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution.     At  the 
Revolution    parish    schools    became   a   fixed  part   of  the  State 
machinery,  and  added  much  to  the  previously  existing  means  of 
education,  but  it  was  Presbyterianism  which  gave  them  their  dis- 
tinctive character  as  schools,  Avhich  gave  them  a  republican  and 
a  religious  spirit.     They  spread  its  leaven  by  the  constant  use  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Shorter  Catechism.     What  that  leaven  was  we 
have  seen.     Knox  at  tlie  Reformation  awoke  the  Scottish  "com- 
monalty" from  the  lethargy  of  a  long  vassalage;  kindled  in  them 
the  first  stiq-ings  of  intellectual  liberty  and  desire,  and  tauglit 
them  the  full  sweep  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Presbyte- 
rianism.    How  they  answered  his  call  we  know;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  things  in  history.     How  the  spirit  of  these  men  con- 
tinued into  the  next  century  we  also  know;  and  the  wrestlings 
and  wreckage  which  fill  it  are  among  the  saddest  things  in  his- 
tory.    Parish  schools  were  few  enough  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  yet  the  intelligence  of  the  people  aston- 
isheil  their  Episcopal  well-wishers,  Bishops  Burnet  and  Leighton, 
who  were  amazed,  as  the  former  of  them  tells  us,  to  see  how  the 
very  meanest  of  them,   even  their  cottagers  and  their  servants, 
could  argue  on  points  of  government  and  the  power  of  princes  in 
matters  of  religion.      Upon  all  these  topics  they  had  texts  of 
Scripture  at  hand,  and  were  ready  with  their  answers  to  anything 
which  was  said  to   them.     This  was   in   1670.     It  was  not  the 
parish  schools,  therefore,  which  equipped  these  "cottagers"  and 
"servants;"  it  was  Presbyterianism  with  its  ideals,  its  problems, 
its  aims,  its  assured  faith,  above  all,  its  constant  appeals  to  the 
individual  mind,  and  to  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility. 
And,  rightly  considered,  it  is  Presbyterianism  which  has  made 
Scotland  what  she  is,  and  given  her  a  people  which  for  intellectual 
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fire  and  sustained  strength  of  purpose  and  endurance,  has  had  no 
equal.  Long  distracted  and  spent  in  conflict  and  self-defence, 
these  high  qualities  shone  out  in  brilliant  individual  forms  when 
peace  and  quiet  prevailed ;  and  in  Hume,  Burns,  Scott,  Living- 
stone, and  Carlyle,  has  given  us  types  of  human  nature  of  uni- 
versal interest,  and  the  most  commanding  influence. 

The  scoffing  spirit  is  off'ended  at  these  men.  Be  it  so.  \Qt 
the  great  soul  of  the  world  is  just.  They  were  pilgrims  and 
strangers  on  the  earth.  They  did  not  try  to  make  the  best  of 
both  worlds.  The  ideal  of  their  daily  conduct  was  the  one  so 
magnificently  set  forth  by  the  apostle  to  the  Philippians:  all 
things  they  counted  loss  that  they  might  win  Christ  and  be  found 
in  him.  Light-hearted  they  were  not;  gay  and  frivolous  they 
could  not  be:  they  took  their  pleasure  not  sadly  but  soberly. 
As  men  who  were  soured  and  unkindly  ?  As  men  whose  hearts 
could  not  leap  up  when  they  beheld  a  rainbow  in  the  sky,  or  on 
whom  the  beauty  of  childhood  or  the  glory  of  the  landscape  did 
not  often  bring  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears  ?  No  :•'  but  as  men 
who  were  overawed  by  the  Infinite,  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invis- 
ible; as  men  who  had  a  profound  reverence  for  the  divine  powers, 
and  a  strong  realising  sense  of  their  nearness  and  exceeding  aw- 
fulness.  And  with  the  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  that  glori- 
ous fantasy  of  the  early  Church,  ever  in  their  eye,  what  were  the 
passing  shows  and  vanities  of  time  to  them  ?  One  thing  they 
had  to  do,  and  that  was  to  hate  sin,  to  renounce  the  devil  and 
all  his  ways.  Who  will  say  they  did  not,  with  the  intensity  of 
intense,  "strongly  realising"  natures,  strive  to  do  this? 

And  the  scoffing  spirit  fancies  that  these  men  did  not  enjoy 
life.  Be  it  so.  Still  as  it  was,  and  seriously  regarded  as  a  trust 
given  them  by  the  Most  High,  life  to  them  was  precious.  The 
description  which  we  have  of  their  life — of  their  common  pleas- 
ures and  their  common  cares — in  the  poems  of  the  century,  in 
"The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  "The  Farmer's  Ingle,"  and  "The  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night,"  prove  this.  If  to  these  we  add  some  songs  and 
balhids  "crooned"  over  by  the  cradle  and  the  spinning-wheel  and 
the  quern,  or  sung  as  the  brewster's  "two-penny"  went  off"  in 
successive  hornfuls,   we  shall   have  scenes  not  less  human  than 
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historically  true.  Their  ^'humor,"  so  unlike  English  wit  and 
banter,  is  biting  and  grim,  is  quicker  to  smite  than  to  smile. 
They  give  and  take  it,  however,  with  most  infectious  laughter. 
And  in  their  old-fashioned  games  of  golf  and  bowls,  in  their  cock- 
fights and  penny  weddings,  in  their  annual  fairs  and  curlintr 
matches,  and  in  the  ever-varying  play  of  human  love  and  sorrow, 
the  common  lot  of  all,  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  there  was  no 
lacK  of  sound  natural  feeling,  of  mirth  and  merriment,  if  also  of 
sadness,  too,  sometimes.  ''Looked  at  broadly,"  says  one  who 
sees  clearer  on  these  points  and  is  sounder  in  his  judgment  than 
most — "'looked  at  broadly,  one  would  say  they  (the  Scotch)  had 
been  an  eminently  pious  people.  It  is  part  of  the  complaint  of 
modern  philosophers  about  them  that  religion  or  superstition,  or 
whatever  they  please  to  call  it,  had  too  much  to  do  with  their 
daily  lives.  So  far  as  one  can  look  into  that  commonplace  round 
of  things  which  historians  never  tell  us  about,  there  have  rarely 
been  seen  in  this  world  a  set  of  people  who  have  thought  more 
about  right  #nd  wrong,  and  the  judgment  about  them  of  the 
upper  powers,"  etc. 

Such  is  the  estimate,  such  is  the  notion,  we  have  formed  of  the 
character  and  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Scotland  at  the 
time  of  the  Union.  Do  the  old  times  live  again  ?  Do  they  seem 
"the  good  old  times"?  Do  our  forefathers  seem  to  have  been 
better  or  wiser  or  more  happily  placed  than  we  ?  It  is  not,  as 
we  said  at  the  outset,  a  picture  which  would  charm;  now  that  it 
is  drawn,  it  is  surely  a  confused,  inharmonious,  unfinished  pic- 
ture— a  picture  of  partial  imperfect  civilisation,  of  arrested 
national  development. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  now  nearly  all  the  wrongs  which 
bred  confusion  in  those  bygone  days  have  been  righted,  and  what 
was  bad  changed  for  the  better.  But  it  was  slowly  done.  This 
was  mainly  the  work  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  all  who  love 
to  mark  the  dawning  of  better  days  to  the  oppressed — the  growth 
'of  a  nation's  free  development — the  rise  of  original  forms  of  liter- 
ature and  philosophy — the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Scotland  is  indeed  a  moving  and  never-to-be-forgotten  chapter  in 
the  story  of  human  progress. 
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"THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  PLAN  OF  EDUCATING  CAN- 
DIDATES  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY"  RE- 
EXAMINED. 

An  article  in  the  October  number  of  this  Review,  under  the 
above  title,  forcibly  reminds  one  of  a  remark  of  Macaulay  to  the 
effect,  "That  of  all  the  literature  of  any  given  subject,  the  poor- 
est is  generally  found  in  prize  essays  upon  it."  If  it  were  not 
understood  that  a  prize  had  been  awarded  to  this  essay,  one  might 
be  tempted  to  regard  it  as  a  covert  attempt  to  burlesque  the  whole 
subject  or  to  disprove  the  one  ostensibly  advocated  by  a  reductio 
dd  absurdum.  ■ 

The  thing  that  strikes  one  as  most  conspicuous,  throughout  the 
whole  article,  is  the  absence  of  scriptural  authority  for  its  confi- 
dent and  sweeping  assertions.  The  author  starts  out  with  the 
declaration  that  all  candidates  for  the  gospel  ministry  "must  be 
prepared,  trained,  and  educated,  not  according  to  merely  human 
methods  and  principles,  but  according  to  methods  and  principles 
either  expressly  set  forth  or  deduced  by  good  and  necessary 
inference  from  the  teaching  of  the  inspired  word  of  God"  (p.  65). 
In  treating  of  those  qualifications  that  all  admit  to  be  indispens- 
able, he  follows  the  Scripture;  but  in  reference  to  those  that  are 
disputed  and  that  involve  the  very  gist  of  the  whole  question  in 
controversy,  he  deduces  his  scriptural  Arguments  almost  entirely 
out  of  ''the  imagination  of  his  own  heart." 

Purporting  to  be  an  original  investigation  of  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  the  terms  required  upon  which  the  prize 
Avas  off'ered,  it  is  in  fact  a  strained  and  systematic  effort  through- 
out to  make  the  New  Testament  sustain  the  preconceived  theory 
of  our  Church  standards.  Following  closely  the  requirements  of 
our  Form  of  Government,  the  author  concludes  that  fifteen  differ- 
ent things,  among  others,  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  and 
Hebrew,  and  mathematical  and  natural  science,  are  indispensable, 
and  asserts  in  the  conclusion  that  "wo  consideration  of  supposed 
wisdom  or  expediency,  or  immediate  efficiency,  can  justify  the 
VOL.  XXXV.,     NO.  4—8. 
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Church  of  Christ  in  the  slightest  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
training  and  education,''  etc.  Page  682.  Or  again:  Avlien 
tliese  requirements  shall  be  disregarded  bj  the  Church,  "then  on 
her  brow  shall  be  written,  Ichabod,"  etc. 

^  It  is  not  proposed  to  follow  the  author  in  his  reasonings,  but 
briefly  to  point  out  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  article,  and 
then  examine  the  question  at  issue  in  the  light  of  New  Testament 
teaching. 

To  some  of  the  fifteen  things  specified  as  qualifications  in  the 
candidate  for  the  gospel  ministry,  no  exception  can  be  taken. 
Nor  would  any  objection  be  made  to  any  of  them,  as  important, 
in  preparing  for  the  most  important  of  all  work.  But  dismiss- 
ing all  others,  when  our  author  claims  that  the  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematical  and  Natural  Science, 
are  indispensable  qualifications  in  the  candidate,  and  that  they 
are  made  indispensable  by  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  join  issue  with  him  just  there. 

First.  He  says,  page  668:  "It  is  obviously  impossible  that  a 
man  unacquainted  with  the  original  tongues  in  which  the  inspired 
Scriptures  were  given  shall  know  that  he  is  preaching  the  word." 
And  again:  "The  word  {di(U(TKO))  tench  necessarily  implies  a  com- 
petent  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  Holy  Scripture." 
And  so  throughout,  the  most  sweeping  assertions  are  made. 
Everything  claimed  by  the  author  is  not  only  important,  but 
indispensable.  If  this  be  true,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  tliat 
nine-tenths  of  the  preachers  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  and 
ninety-nine-hundredths  of  all  who  have  preached  the  gospel  since, 
were  impostors,  not  knowing  whereof  they  affirmed,  "blind  lead- 
ers of  the  blind."  The  immortal  dreamer  Bunyan,  and  many 
like  him,  could  not  know  that  they  were  preaching  the  word. 
Now,  here  is  a  marvellous  thing,  that  these  men,  who,  according 
to  our  author,  were  not  called  of  God  to  preach,  because  tliey 
had  not  the  qualifications  indispensable  according  to  Scripture 
teaching,  yet  had  the  witness  of  God's  Spirit  to  their  ministry 
in  the  fact  that  multitudes  were  converted  under  it.  Which  wit- 
ness shall  we  believe?  the  Spirit  of  God  testifying  for  them,  or 
our  author  in  his  interpretation  of  the  word  of  God? 
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But  in  reply  to  this  claim  that  a  knowledge  of  the  original 
lan<mage3  of  Scripture  is  indispensable,  two  things  are  to  be 
observed:  Pirst,  the  author  evidently  shrinks  back  from  his  own 
conclusions  when  he  says,  page  667:  "He  (the  candidate)  is  not 
required  so  perfectly  to  master  these  languages  as  to  be  able  to 
read  them,  speak  them,  and  write  them  as  well  as  he  can  his 
own  vernacular;  neither  is  he  required  to  study  them  so  as  to 
become  a  professed  philologist."  A  smattering  is  sufficient,  or 
such  a  superficial  knowledge  as  would  leave  him  as  much  depen- 
dent on  the  critical  knowledge  of  others  as  is  the  intelligent 
English  student  who  avails  himself  of  the  critical  apparatus  fur- 
nislied  him.  Second,  if  a  knowledge  of  the  original  languages 
is  indispensable  to  know  that  one  preaches  the  word,  so  also,  and 
much  more,  must  he  be  able  to  determine  for  himself  which  of 
the  various  readings  of  the  original  are  the  true  ones.  He  must 
not  only  be  able  to  read  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  settle  for 
himself  the  true  text,  and  determine  what  is  the  word  of  God, 
and  what  the  interpolation  of  man.  But  who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?  The  principle  so  broadly  and  confidently  asserted 
would  leave  the  Avorld  to  perish  while  we  were  wrangling  over 
the  disputed  passages  and  their  meanings.  It  would  brand  as 
impostors  who  had  stolen  into  the  ministry  under  false  pretences 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  best,  the  most  devoted,  and  the 
most  successful  preachers  of  the  gospel,  of  every  age  and  nation. 

In  regard  to  the  necessity  of  Latin,  it  is  wonderful  how  the 
author  finds  an  argument  from  the  Scripture  for  it:  Pilate,  for- 
sootli,  wrote  the  inscription  on  the  cross  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew;  ergo,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  are  indispensable  to 
preaching  the  gospel.  Could  the  author  of  Hudibras  have  done 
better?  Paul  quoted  from  one  of  the  Greek  poets,  ergo,  the 
study  of  Greek  poetry  is  necessary.  The  good  and  necessary 
inference  is  wonderfully  remote,  in  fact  beyond  the  reach  of  com- 
mon minds.  He  might  just  as  truthfully  and  forcibly  argue  that 
because  Christ  said,  "Are  not  ten  sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings?" 
or  because  the  Apocalypse  deals  largely  in  numbers,  therefore 
the  study  of  mathematics  is  indispensable.  If  the  author  draws 
back  from  this  claim  for  divine  authority  for  the  knowledge  of 
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Latin  in  one  place,  he  just  as  surely  claims  it  in  the  sweeping 
conclusions  reached  at  the  close  of  his  article.  < 

The  confidence  and  boldness  of  these  assertions  is  simply 
amazing  in  one  who  professes  to  be  guided  by  the  word  of  God 
in  this  investigation.  And  the  coolness  with  which  he  takes  up 
seriatim  the  things  required  of  the  candidate  in  our  standards 
would  almost  induce  the  belief  that  he  was  interpreting  the  word 
of  God  by  the  standards,  instead  of  testing  the  standards  by  the 
word. 

But  we  leave  the  author,  to  examine  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  Scripture  example  and  teaching.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  clear  the  subject  of  some  of  the  embarrassments  sur- 
rounding it,  arising  from  a  misconception  of  the  purpose  of  those 
who  deny  the  divine  authority  for  the  standard  of  scholarship 
required  by  our  Church. 

It  is  not  denied  that  a  competency  of  human  learning  should 
be  required  of  every  candidate  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 
Nor  is  it  denied  that  the  most  thorough  and  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  all  kinds  of  knowledge  is  desirable  and  to  be  sought, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  consistently  with  the  great  and  paramount 
duty  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  all  nations.  The  question  is. 
What  amount  of  educational  training  is  necessary  to  this  work  ? 
And  how  shall  we  train  men  so  as  not  to  educate  them  away  from 
the  people,  or  cultivate  such  habits  as  will  unfit  the^i  for  reaching 
and  sympathising  with  the  masses  of  men  ? 

Admitting  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  most  thorough 
training  of  our  candidates,  what  is  the  least  that  the  Scriptures 
re(i[uire,  and  the  Church  ought  to  accept,  in  a  candidate  for  the 
gospel  ministry? 

In  determining  this,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  three- 
fourtlis  of  the  work  of  evangelising  the  world,  that  was  committed 
to  the  Church,  is  yet  undone.  And  that  the  great  end  of  those 
whom  Christ  calls  into  the  ministry  is  to  save  sinners,  and  bring 
all  men  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  If  the  truth  is  to  be  defend- 
ed, it  is  not  as  a  mere  speculative  system  that  its  defence  is  neces- 
sary, but  because  it  alone  "is  able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation 
through  the  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."     If  gainsay ers  are  to 
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be  convinced,  it  is  because  they  lead  men  astray  from  that  truth 
by  which  they  are  to  be  sanctified.  The  most  important  of  all 
qualifications  for  preaching  the  gospe]  is  a  deep  and  personal 
experience  of  the  preciousness  and  power  of  the  gospel  in  the 
heart  of  the  preacher  himself.  Therefore  the  gospel  is  to  be  com- 
mitted to  faithful  men  who  will  be  able  to  teach  others  also;  and 
the  preacher  is  admonished,  first  of  all,  "Take  heed  to  thyself," 
lest,  having  preached  to  others,  he  himself  should  be  found  a 
castaway.  His  preaching  is  not  to  be  in  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  "in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,"  that  the  faith 
of  his  hearers  may  not  stand  "in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the 
power  of  God."  These  and  many  other  Scriptures  show  that 
the  qualification  of  first  necessity  in  the  preacher  is  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  God  uses  sometimes  the  minis- 
try of  ungodly  men  to  work  salvation  for  others,  but  the  general 
history  of  the  Church  proves  that  it  is  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  heart  of  the  minister  that,  more  than  anything  else,  in- 
sures the  success  of  his  message.  Then  when  the  sinner  who 
has  himself  experienced  the  saving  power  of  the  gospel,  tells  the 
story  of  the  cross,  however  simply,  it  is  made  the  power  of  God. 
"The  weak  things  of  the  world  are  used  to  confound  the  mighty," 
and  "out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  God  perfects 
praise,"  and  ordains  strength  that  all  the  wisdom  and  learning 
of  the  world  is  not  able  to  gainsay.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  human  learning  and  culture  as  a 
qualification  for  preaching  the  gospel. 

In  determining  this  question  there  are  just  two  things  to  be 
considered :  1st.  The  example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles;  and  2d. 
The  direct  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  subject. 

What,  then,  are  we  taught  by  the  examples  given  us  ?  That 
there  were  many  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord, 
who  were  thoroughly  cultivated  in  the  learning  of  that  day,  and 
who  had  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  Scripture,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  schools  of  Gamaliel  and  others  are  known  to  have 
existed.  And  schools  in  different  cities,  where  philosophy  was 
taught,  leave  no  doubt  about  the  education  of  many  both  in 
sacred  and  profane  learning.     But  from  none  of  the  learned  did 
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Christ  choose  either  the  twelve  apostles,  or  the  seventy  whom  he 
sent  out  as  his  forerunners  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
This  seems  a  necessary  inference  from  what  wo  know  of  their 
occupations — fishermen  and  publicans — and  from  the  declaration 
of  the  rulers.  Acts  iii.  13,  concerning  Peter  and  John,  that  they 
were  "unlearned  and  ignorant  men." 

Still  less  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  they  were  chosen  in  pre- 
ference to  others  because  of  their  superior  culture  or  learning. 
The  absence  of  any  hint  of  such  a  ground  of  choice,  and  the 
information  given  us  of  their  subsequent  blindness  to  the  truth, 
preclude  the  thought  that  they  were  chosen  by  Christ  because  of 
their  educational  advantages.  Why,  then,  if  such  thorough  edu- 
cation as  is  now  retjuired  be  indispensable,  did  Christ  choose 
these  from  the  common  walks  of  life,  rather  than  Gamaliel,  or 
some  of  his  pupils,  or  the  scribes,  who  were  instructed  in  the 
law? 

We  would  not  press  this  beyond  what  it  will  legitimately  hear; 
but  think  it  a  good  and  necessary  inference  from  it  that  Christ 
did  not  intend  to  make  any  special  grade  of  human  learning 
indispensable  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  When  we  look 
farther,  we  find  tlie  apostles  themselves  ignorant  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  they  were  sent  to  preach,  and 
their  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  mission  remained  very 
imperfect  and  inaccurate  up  to  the  day  when  the  Spirit  was 
poured  out  upon  them.  Peter  rebuked  Christ  for  saying  that 
he  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men  to  be  crucified 
and  slain.  They  wondered  in  their  hearts  what  he  meant  by 
rising  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day.  They  disputed  which 
should  be  greatest  in  his  kingdom.  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection, 
reproached  some  of  them,  "0  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken."  The  whole  history  of  tlie 
twelve,  up  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  reveals  a  state  of  ignorance 
concerning  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel  that  any 
child  of  ten  years  of  age  may  learn  accurately  from  our  English 
Bible,  and  without  aid. 

We  do  not  claim  this  as  proof  that  learning  is  unimportant, 
but  we  do  claim  it  as  unmistakable  evidence  that  Christ  did  not 
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make  extensive  human  learning  a  condition  of  call  unto  the  min- 
istry in  his  otvn  day ;  and  yet  it  is  true  that  these  twelve  cer- 
tainly, and  in  all  probability  the  seventy,  were  candidates  for  the 
gospel  ministry,  if  there  were  ever  any  candidates,  and  were 
commissioned  by  Christ  as  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and 
endued  with  power  from  on  high  for  the  work  of  preaching. 

What  was  true  of  Christ  in  calling  these  men  to  be  co-workers 
witli  himself  was  true  also  of  the  apostles  in  ordaining  elders  in 
every  city.  There  is  not  a  hint  given  in  the  Acts,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  that  any  question  of  education  or  of 
human  learning  was  taken  into  the  account  in  their  ordination. 
Tliat  men  of  intelligence  and  ability  would  be  elected  by  the 
Church  in  preference  to  ignorant  and  unlearned  men,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  natural  to  be  supposed.  That  some  of  those 
ordained  in  the  cities  were  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  and  learned 
in  the  Scriptures,  is  altogether  probable;  but  that  any  such  edu- 
cation, as  is  contended  for  now  and  required  by  our  Church,  was 
rcfjuired  in  the  candidate  for  ordination  can  no  more  be  inferred 
than  that  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  fishing  was  essential  to 
those  who  were  to  be  fishers  of  men.  The  difference  between  the 
record  that  we  as  a  Church  make  and  that  made  by  the  flpostles 
in  ordaining  men  is  a  testimony  against  our  method  being  scrip- 
tural. Titus  was  left  in  Crete  "to  set  in  order  the  things  that 
were  wanting  and  ordain  elders  in  every  church."  Is  there  any 
kind  of  previous  literary  preparation  of  the  "parts  of  trial"  or 
the  testimonials  required?  Yet  this  record  was  set  down  as  the 
guide  for  the  Church,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  matter  so 
important  as  we  make  this  education  to  be  should  have  been 
passed  in  absolute  silence  if  it  had  been  required. 

J>ut  it  will  be  said  that  Christ  trained  his  ministers  for  three 
years,  by  his  personal  instruction,  both  in  public  and  in  private. 
This  is  much  insisted  on,  and  rightly,  because  there  is  nothing 
else  to  justify  the  course  of  study  now  demanded.  No  one  can 
doubt  the  value  of  the  instruction  given  by  Him  "who  spake  as 
never  man  spake."  That  in  his  private  instruction  he  was  much 
more  full  and  explicit  than  in  his  public  teaching  we  may  justly 
infer  from  his  saying,  "Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  myste- 
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ries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  but  to  others  he  spake  in  para- 
bles. But  the  question  now  is,  not  how  he  taught  or  what  its 
value,  but  what?  Did  he  teach  them  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  mathe- 
matics, or  science  of  any  kind?  It  will  scarcely  be  questioned 
that  all  their  training  under  him  was  in  the  myisteries  of  the 
kingdom,  the  great  fundamental  truths  and  facts  of  the  gospel. 
But  what  is  very  remarkable,  they  still  remained  ignorant,  in 
great  part,  of  the  essential  truths  and  facts  of  the  gospel  even 
up  to  the  day  of  his  ascension. 

When  this  is  taken  in  connexion  with  other  facts,  it  furnishes 
very  little  encouragement  for  the  demand  for  the  great  and  varied 
learning  now  required.  Christ  said  to  his  disciples:  "It  is  expe- 
dient for  you  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Com- 
forter will  not  come;  but  if  I  go  away,  I  will  send  you  another 
Comforter,  who  shall  abide  with  you  for  ever."  '"He  shall  guide 
vou  into  all  truth."  "He  shall  testify  of  me."  When,  however, 
they  had  received  the  promise  of  the  Father  in  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit,  "then  understood  .they"  those  things  tliat  had  been 
mysteries  before.  What,  then,  is  the  necessary  inference  from 
these  things?  Not  certainly  that  their  preparation  for  preaching 
depended  on  their  human  learning;  not  that  any  theological 
course  of  three  years  can  fit  one  for  preaching;  not  that  they 
were  being  trained  in  languages  or  history  or  science  by  Christ; 
but  that  all  instruction  will  be  of  no  avail  without  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  open  the  eyes  find  heart  to  receive  the  truth. 

When  the  first  persecution  arose  against  the  Church,  which 
was  at  Jerusalem,  "they  were  all  scattered  abroad  except  the 
apostles,  and  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  word."  It  is  claimed  that  only  the  preachers  were 
scattered — the  one  hundred  and  twenty.  But  were  they  all 
learned  men?  able  to  read  and  interpret  the  Scriptures  in  the 
original  language?  This  will  scarcely  be  claimed  of  all.  Yet 
all  preached  the  word,  which  our  author  says  they  could  not 
preach  without  such  knowledge.  Nor  will  the  gift  of  tongues  at 
all  help  the  matter,  for  tongues  were  not  given  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  Scripture  or  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  but  were  like 
other  miracles,  "for  signs  to  them  that  believe  not."  See 
1  Cor.  xiv.  22. 
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Now,  all  this  is  only  negative ;  it  gives  no  hint  that  special 
learning  was  necessary  in  the  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  but  the 
important  thing  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  that  he  be  filled  Avith  the 
Spirit  of  God.  -     v         •;:  -    .    .• 

But  we  think  that,  in  connexion  with  these  things,  a  good  and 
necessary  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
coiiimission  to  "preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature"  against  the 
necessity  of  the  varied  learning  now  demanded.  The  extent  of 
the  field,  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
the  impossibility  of  doing  it  except  by  the  employment  of  a 
multitude  of  preachers,  forbid  the  thought  that  a  course  of  train- 
ing that  would  require  years  of  close  application  must  be  passed 
before  even  the  churches  planted  by  the  apostles  could  have 
preachers.  Not  only  is  there  nothing  in  the  references  to  the 
ordination  of  elders  to  justify  this,  but  all  the  facts  forbid  it. 
And  if  men  could  preach  the  word  then  without  it,  who  shall  lay 
this  burden  on  the  Church  now  ?  Our  own  aggressive  work  in 
tlie  foreign  field  furnishes  a  fair  illustration  of  the  method  of 
ordaining  then,  and  what  is  found  necessary  in  similar  circum- 
stances now  was  just  what  the  apostles  did.  We  do  not,  and 
could  not  without  great  hindrance  to  the  work  of  missions,  require 
the  varied  learning  in  the  native  preachers  ordained  in  the  foreign 
fields.  If  they  have  a  passable  education,  and  have  studied  the 
Scripture,  even  in  the  comparatively  imperfect  translations  that 
are  made  into  their  own  languages,  and  are  "apt  to  teach,"  and 
men  "full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  they  are  ordained  without  hesita- 
tion, just  as  Paul  ordained  elders  in  every  church.  But  does  the 
word  of  God  justify  the  application  of  one  rule  to  one  and 
another  to  another  class  of  preachers?  Can  a  Chinaman  or 
Japanese,  with  not  one-tenth  of  the  apparatus  for  studying  the 
Scriptures,  preach  the  word  without  a  knowledge  of  the  original 
languages,  and  an  American,  who  has  every  facility  for  their 
study,  not?  Or  will  we  adopt  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma 
and  confess  that  we  ordain  men  in  foreign  fields  without  the 
qualifications  that  are  indispensable?  "The  legs  of  the  lame  are 
not  equal,"  and  this  halting  and  breaking  down  whenever  our 
supposed  divine  standard  comes  into  conflict  with  the  real  difi&- 
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culty  proves  that  the  commission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature  will  not  be  bound  by  the  swaddling-clothes  of  modern 
culture. 

But  do  our  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  Christian  culture 
require  higher  inteirectual  training  for  our  home  work  ?  Some 
would  claim  this,  and  with  some  plausibility;  but  the  answer  is 
threefold:^  First.  This  is  fixing  the  standard,  not  according  to 
the  teaching  of  God's  word,  but  according  to  our  own  views  of 
expediency,  and  the  question  is  not  what  we  think,  but  what 
saith  the  Lord.  Second.  It  is  not  true  that  all  the  classes  to  be 
reached  in  our  land  are  cultivated  or  learned;  the  fact  is,  that  as 
a  Church  we  are  not  reaching  the  ignorant.  Third.  It  is  not 
true  in  our  case,  more  than  in  that  of  an  Indian,  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  original  languages  is  necessary  to  know  what  is  the 
word  of  God,  or  to  defend  that  word  against  heresy  and  infidelity 
more  than  to  defend  it  against  any  heathen  philosophy  or  religion. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  general  examples,  some  special 
cases  of  ordination  that  deserve  notice.  Paul  was  a  learned  man, 
and  when,  after  his  conversion,  he  went  into  Arabia  for  three 
years,  it  was  (so  our  author)  to  study  theology — ergo,  we  ought 
to  be  like  Paul  well  educated  before  we  study  theology,  and 
then,  like  him,  study  three  years  in  Arabia  or  somewhere  else. 
It  may  be  somewhat  difficult  for  plain  people  to  see  the 
force  of  this,  or  even  to  determine  what  Paul  was  doing  in 
Arabia;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
Acts  ix.  19,  20,  when,  immediately  after  Paul's  baptism,  "he  was 
certain  days  with  the  disciples  which  were  at  Damascus,  and 
straightway  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogue  that  he  is  the  Son 
of  God."  His  preparation  for  preaching  was  "certain  days 
(not  years)  of  association  with  the  disciples  (not  theological  pro- 
fessors) at  Damascus."  So  ApoUos  was  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, an  eloquent  man,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria.     His  knowledge 

^  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  writer  had  not  enlari^ed  more  fully  upon 
this  ''threefold  aliswer '  ;  for  many  will  object  to  his  rea8onin<i;  all 
throutjh  his  article  from  the  necessities  of  missionary  work  in  apostolic 
days,  or  in  our  own,  to  what  is  requisite  for  the  settled  Church  state  in  a 
cultured  age  and  country. — Eds.  S.  P.  R. 
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of  the  Scriptures  was  beyond  a  doubt  obtained  from  the  Septua- 
gint  translation,  which  was  made  and  used  at  Alexandria,  but 
"he  was  instructed  in  the  wa-y  of  the  Lord  and  taught  diligently 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John."  This 
remarkable  man  received  his  Christian  training  from  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  private  disciples,  who  "expounded  unto  him  the  way  of 
God  more  perfectly."  And  then,  with  recommendations  from 
the  brethren  to  the  disciples  in  Achaia,  he  began  to  preach,  and 
"helped  them  much  which  had  believed  through  grace.  For  he 
mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that  publicly,  shewing  by  the 
Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  Christ."  His  Christian  training  was 
a  very  short  one,  and  conducted  by  private  persons.  Whether 
he  knew  Hebrew,  or  Latin,  or  mathematics,  or  philosophy,  or 
science,  the  record  does  not  testify.  The  case  of  Timothy  is  also 
in  point.  He  received  his  theological  training  principally  from 
his  mother  and  grandmother.  2  Tim.  i.  5  and  iii.  14-15.  And 
we  have  no  indication  of  any  special  previous  training  in  his 
case,  or  in  the  case  of  Barnabas,  Titus,  Silas,  or  any  other  of 
all  the  preachers  ordained  by  Paul,  or  who  were  co  workers  with 
him  in  planting  the  Church.  It  seems  unaccountable  that  such 
an  omission  should  occur  in  the  very  narrative  from  which  we 
are  required  to  learn  the  character  of  the  Church  and  its  officers, 
if  any  such  varied  learning  was  required  as  our  Church  now 
requires. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question.  What  does  the  New  Testament 
teach  directly  on  this  subject?  No  one  can  study  the  New  Tes- 
tament carefully,  and  especially  the  pastoral  Epistles,  without 
being  impressed  by  the  minuteness  and  specific  character  of  its 
teachings  as  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  office,  the 
divine  authority  and  call  to  it,  the  personal  and  official  qualifica- 
tions required,  the  sacredness  and  solemnity  of  the  charge  com- 
mitted to  them,  the  matter  and  manner  and  end  of  their  preach- 
ing, and  the  warnings  against  false  methods  and  false  motives. 
It  would  require  more  space  than  would  be  allowed  to  such  a 
discussion  as  this  even  to  enumerate  the  passages  that  refer  to 
these  subjects.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  confine  ourselves 
to  a  few  of  the  more  important  things  bearing  directly  on  the 
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*  point  at  issue.  The  embassador  of  Christ,  then,  must  be  sound 
in  the  faith,  "holding  fast  the  faithful  word  that  he  may  be  able 
by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  gainsayers." 
Tit.  i.  9;  2  Tim.  i.  13.  He  must  be  "apt  to  teach."  1  Tim. 
iii.  2;  2  Tim.  ii.  24.  He  must  not  be  a  novice  (a  newly  con- 
verted man).  '  1  Tim.  iii.  6.  "He  must  take  heed  unto  the  doc- 
trine," And  meditate  upon  the  things  taught  him,  "that  his  profit- 
ing may  appear  to  all."  1  Tim.  iv.  13-16.  He  is  warned 
against  giving  heed  to  fables  and  endless  genealogies,  that  minis- 
ter questions,  rather  than  godly  edifying,  which  is  in  faith. 
1  Tim.  i.  4.  To  "avoid  foolish  and  unlearned  questions."  2  Tim. 
ii.  23.  He  must  "study  to  show  himself  approved  unto  God,  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  truth."  2  Tim.  ii.  15.  He  is  to  "preach  the  word," 
to  be  "instant  in  season  and  out  of  season."  2  Tim.  iv.  2.  The 
kind  of  preaching  required  is  distinctly  laid  down,  1  Cor.  i.  17: 
"For  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel,  not 
with  wisdom  of  words  (speech),  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should 
be  made  of  none  effect,"  etc#  "The  Jews  require  a  sign  and  the 
Greeks  seek  after  wisdom,  but  we  preach  Christ  crucified."  We 
draw  from  these  the  good  and  necessary  inferences:  1st.  That 
the  preacher  must  have  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  word  of 
God,  and  be  sound  in  the  faith.  2d.  That  he  must  have  what- 
ever educational  training  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  teach 
others,  communicating  his  knowledge  with  facility,  accuracy,  and 
propriety.  3d.  That  he  must  give  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
things  to  be  taught  and  "magnify  his  office."  But  that  he  is  to 
be  thoroughly  educated,  according  to  the  standard  fixed  by  our 
Church,  and  argued  for  by  our  author,  is  by  no  means  involved 
in  anything  that  is  written  in  the  law.  True,  this  is  altogether 
of  a  negative  kind,  but  it  is  just  that  kind  of  evidence  that  we 
would  expect  to  find  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  inspired  writers  would  go  out  of  their  way  to  tell 
us  that  "much  learning"  was  not  required,  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  if  much  learning  was  required,  it  would  be  taught  either  by 
example  or  precept  in  the  Book  which  is  the  very  law  of  the 
Church. 
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But  this  argument,  as  we  think,  rises  to  the  strength  of  a 
demonstration  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  minuteness  with 
which  every  other  essential  qualification  for  the  gospel  ministry 
is  set  forth.  Let  any  one  examine  the  passages  1  Tim.  iii.  1-7 
and  Titus  i.  6-9,  and  compare  them  with  the  various  detached 
teachings  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  and  it 
will  scarcely  fail  to  produce  the  conviction  that  no  high  standard 
of  intellectual  training  was  fixed  for  those  to  be  inducted  into 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  A  very  brief  analysis  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose.  A  "bishop  must  be  blameless,  not  self- 
willed,  not  soon  angry,  not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  given 
to  filthy  lucre,  a  lover  of  hospitality,  a  lover  of  good  men,  sober, 
just,  holy,  temperate."  Titus  i.  6-8.  To  this,  1  Tim.  iii.  1-7 
adds  these:  vigilant,  of  good  behavior,  patient,  one  that  ruleth 
well  his  own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all 
gravity,  not  a  novice,  must  have  a  good  report  of  them  which 
are  without.  In  other  places  he  is  required  to  act  not  as  lord 
over  God's  heritage,  but  as  an  ensample  to  the  flock  (1  Pet.  v.  3), 
not  contentious  or  crafty,  not  a  man  pleaser,  not  easily  discour- 
aged, not  entangled  with  the  cares  of  this  world.  He  is  required 
to  feed  the  flock,  to  watch  for  souls  as  one  who  must  give  an 
account,  to  warn,  exhort,  rebuke,  comfort,  endure  hardness; 
what  he  is  to  preach  and  how  he  is  to  preach — i.  e.,  with  plain- 
ness, simplicity,  faithfulness,  zeal,  constancy,  and  consistency; 
he  must  give  attention  to  reading,  study,  continue  in  the  things 
he  has  heard,  etc.,  etc.  Without  enumerating  all,  we  have  pointed 
out  thirty-five  different  things  distinctly  required.  Now,  how  is 
it  possible  to  believe  that  in  this  very  minute  specification  of  the 
qualifications  for  and  duties  of  the  ministry,^  some  of  which  will 
be  conceded  to  be  of  minor  importance,  this  one  thing  which  is 
made  a  ""sine  qua  non'  in  our  Book,  and  by  our  author  repeat- 
edly declared  to  be  indispensable,  should  have  been  entirely  over- 
looked and  left  out?  Moral  and  religious  and  prudential  qualifi- 
cations are  all  clearly  taught,  but  not  one  word  is  said,  or  one 
hint  dropped,  or  one  example  given,  in  which  the  most  remote 
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reference  can  be  traced  to  this  varied  learning  as  a  necessary 
qualification  in  the  candidate  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

An  argument  might  be  founded  on  the  use  made  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  against  the  necessity  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  original  languages.  If  they  used  a  translation  that 
is  conceded  to  be  very  imperfect,  why  may  not  a  good  transla- 
tion be  used  as  the  ivord  of  Grod  now  ?  Or  a  similar  argument 
might  be  founded  on  the  fact  generally  believed,  that  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew  was  written  originally  in  Hebrew^  and  that 
our  version  is  a  translation.  But  we  pass  these  by  as  useless  for 
our  purpose. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  question  worthy  of  notice  in  this 
connexion.  What  is  the  method  of  training  candidates  suggested 
by  the  New  Testament  ?  Nothing  definite  can  be  learned  from 
the  actions  of  the  apostles  as  to  dny  preparation  of  the  candidate. 
If  we  are  at  liberty  to  put  the  natural  construction  on  the  record, 
it  would  lead  to  this:  that  when  churches  were  gathered,  and 
elders  must  be  elected  to  teach  and  to  rule,  they  selected  the  best 
qualified  from  among  themselves  and  laid  hands  upon  them,  set- 
ting them  apart  to  this  work.  And  that  by  giving  attention  to 
reading  and  studying  to  show  themselves  approved,  and  with  the 
help  and  instruction  given  them  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists, 
they  grew  up  in  this  study  and  work  combined  to  be  "able  minis- 
ters of  the  New  Testament."  We,  of  course,  do  not  affirm  this 
to  have  been  the  plan  so  certainly  as  to  give  it  the  authority  of  a 
divinely  established  plan,  but  such  as  would  be  naturally  inferred 
from  the  record  given  us. 

The  example  of  Christ  in  training  the  twelve,  and  probably 
others  also,  furnishes  the  only  case  from  which  we  can  infer  any- 
thing with  certainty.  His  call,  "Follow  me  and  I  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men,"  was  a  call  to  the  ministry,  but  they  were  not  imme- 
diately inducted  into  ofl[ice,  but  continued  witli  Christ  "from  the 
baptism  of  John  until  the  day  that  he  was  taken  up  from  them." 
This  personal  attendance  was  necessary,  not  only  that  they  might, 
as  his  apostles,  be  witnesses,  but  also  that  they  might  be  trained 
under  his  personal  tuition  for  the  great  work  of  preaching  the 
gospel   and  "catching  men."     This  Avas  their  theological  semi- 
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nary,  and  in  some  things  marvellously  like  the  "Brush  College" 
of  our  Methodist  brethren.  F6r  it  will  be  observed,  1st.  That 
they  were  not  fully  prepared  for  or  inducted  into  office  until  after 
waiting  at  Jerusalem  they  had  received  "the  promise  of  the 
Father."  Then,  when  their  minds  and  hearts  were  opened  to 
receive  the  truth,  they  went  forth  as  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, commissioned  to  disciple  all  nations  and  to  commit  the  gos- 
pel "to  faithful  men  >vho  would  be  able  also  to  teach  others." 
2d.  The  period  between  their  call  and  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
was  the  time  of  their  training.  But  it  was  not  a  time  of  seclu- 
sion from  the  world  and  study  of  books  and  parchments,  but  it 
was  a  time  of  work.  The  twelve  were  sent  out  singly  to  preach, 
saying,  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  The  seventy  were 
sent  out  "two  and  two  into  every  city  and  village  whither  he 
himself  would  come,"  and  to  preach  the  same  truth.  All  were 
commissioned  to  heal  the  sick,  to  cast  out  devils,  and  commanded, 
"Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  They  were  co-workers 
with  him  while  they  were  being  trained  for  the  "full  work"  of 
the  gospel  ministry.  And  their  studies  under  him  were  made 
practical  by  the  work  given  them  to  do,  and  such  now  would,  it 
is  believed  by  many,  be  a  ]5etter  plan  for  training  candidates  for 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  Some  might  fail  to  enter,  as  Judas 
did,  but  those  who  are  worthy  would  be  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  things  they  are  required  to  study 
by  putting  them  to  use  in  practical  work. 

To  conclude,  then,  we  have  tried  to  examine  this  subject  with 
fairness  and  impartiality,  and  to  consider  fairly  the  question, 
What  does  the  New  Testament  require  ?  We  have  found  noth- 
ing, and  intentionally  have  written  nothing,  to  disparage  the  most 
thorough  cultivation  of  all  branches  of  human  learning.  As  in 
this,  so  in  every  work,  we  can  conceive  of  no  branch  of  knowl- 
edge that  may  not  be  made  in  some  way  available  to  help  on  that 
work.  But  in  the  midst  of  a  world,  only  one-third  of  which  is 
nominally  Christian  and  not  one-tenth  of  which  has  been  even 
professedly  converted  to  Christ,  with  a  population  increasing  in 
a  ratio. more  rapid  than  the  Church  increases,  and  with  an  unde- 
niable failure  in  our  branch  of  the  Church  to  reach  the  masses  of 
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the  people,  or  to  keep  pace  with  other  Churches  that  have,  if  not 
less,  yet  not  greater,  facilities  for  work  than  ours,  it  becomes  us 
to  inquire,  What  can  we  do  to  secure  greater  efficiency  in  the 
work  laid  upon  us  ?  We  have  made  much  of  our  learning  and 
thorough  literary  and  theological  training.  Perhaps  there  is  too 
much  pride  in  this  to  permit  an  unprejudiced  view  of  its  influence 
upon  our  work  as  a  Church.  And  it  will  require  patient  inves- 
tigation before  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  realise  that  what  has 
been  our  boast  is,  in  part  at  least,  the  cause  of  our  comparative 
failure.  No  one  will  doubt  that  the  subject  needs  a  more  thor- 
ough discussion  than  it  has  yet  had.  We  offer  this,  with  the 
consciousness  that  it  lacks  the  thoroughness  that  the  subject 
demands,  but  as  the  result  of  an  honest  effort  to  understand  what 
the  Scriptures  teach  on  the  subject.  And  with  our  present  light 
we  conclude  that  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  word  of  God  for 
exacting  from  any  candidate  for  the  gospel  ministry  the  exten- 
sive and  varied  learning  recjuired  by  our  Church,  but  that  by 
adopting  a  standard  not  warranted  we  have  unwisely  excluded 
many  from  preaching  the  gospel,  whom  Christ  and  the  apostles 
would  not  have  excluded.  We  have  cultivated  by  our  method 
habits  of  thought  and  study  and  tastes  that  tend  to  separate 
us  from  the  sympathies  of  the  masses,  and  practically  we  are 
making  our  Church  one  only  for  the  more  intelligent  and  culti- 
vated classes.     The  poor  we  have  not  always  with  us. 

D.  C.  Irwin. 
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SOME  RECENT  APOCRYPHAL  GOSPELS. 

The  rank  growth  of  apocryphal  literature  in  the  early  Church 
is  a  puzzle  to  many,  and  the  inference  has  even  been  drawn  that 
it  must  have  arisen  before  the  canonical  books  had  acquired  the 
higli  authority  that  is  now  accorded  to  them.  No  doubt  a  truly 
reverent  mind  would  abhor  the  thought  of  forging  a  divine  book. 
But,  after  all,  the  human  soul  is  very  hospitable  and  will  readily 
entertain  together  the  most  contradictory  notions.  While  it  is 
logically  inconceivable  that  true  reverence  can  coexist  with  a 
desire,  or  even  willingness,  to  strengthen  God,  or  correct  God, 
in  the  records  he  has  seen  fit  to  give  us,  historically  even  pious 
men  have  been  guilty  of  pious  frauds.  Heretics  and  misbeliev- 
ers were  naturally  much  more  untrammelled  in  seeking  to  lay  at 
the  base  of  their  systems  a  better  foundation  than  their  mere 
assertions  furnished.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  all  of  the  very 
early  false  Gospels,  Acts,  or  Apocalypses,  sprang  up  among  the 
Ebionitish  and  Gnostic  sects;  represent,  in  fact,  in  various  de- 
grees of  purity  of  descent  that  esoteric  literature  in  the  posses- 
sion of  which  they  gloried,  and  which  they  called  in  their  pride 
"apocryphal"  or  "hidden"  books — books  too  sacred  and  good  for 
the  common  eye  to  look  upon;  though  the  irony  of  time  and 
truth  has  sadly  altered  the  connotation  of  the  boastful  term.  So 
far  from  their  origin  arguing  the  non-existence  or  low  estimation 
of  our  canonical  booK%^t  was  the  existence  of  the  canonical 
books  which  incited  their  composition;  it  was  the  teaching  of  the 
canonical  books  which  necessitated  their  invention  foe  its  correc- 
tion and  explanation;  and  it  was  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
canonical  books  which  determined  their  form  and  nature.  Be- 
cause the  doctrines  of  the  Church  did  not  profess  to  rest  on  an 
argumentative  basis,  but  on  the  authority  of  apostolic  writings, 
therefore  every  heresy  which  would  gain  for  itself  any  credit 
must  exhibit  for  itself  a  like  foundation.  A  Marcion  might  use 
the  shears  and  assert  that  his  system  was  the  teaching  of  the 
restored  canon  of  truth ;  a  Valentinus  might  press  allegory  to 
VOL.  XXXV.,    NO.  4—9. 
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the  extremest  limit  in  the  effort  to  found  himself  on  the  immuti- 
lated  canon;  a  Simonian  might  boldly  oppose  his  "Great  An- 
nouncement" to  the  Christians'  "Glad  Tidings";  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  sects  from  the  beginning,  and  all  of  them  in  the 
end,  were  driven  to  meet  the  true  apostles  with  false  apostles,  the 
true  Gospel  with  false  Gospels,  the  true  Revelation  with  false 
Revelations.  It  was  late  when  "orthodox"  Apocrypha  began 
to  appear,  and  when  they  did  appear  they  proved  but  adaptations 
or  imitations  of  the  heretical  books,  and  alike  with  them  the 
vehicles  of  falsehood. 

We  have  the  less  excuse  in  deeming  the  rise  of  such  a  litera- 
ture unnatural  in  the  presence  of  an  inspired  canon,  that  no  age 
of  the  Church  has  been  free  from  such  fungus  growth.  Most 
certainly  the  nineteenth  century  is  familiar  with  it.  Did  the 
early  Church  produce  an  apocryphum  which  could  outdo  the 
"Book  of  Mormon"?  Nay,  every  form  of  false  teaching  that 
arises  among  us  sooner  or  later  exudes  in  the  lighter  and  more 
innocent  forms  of  apocryphal  productions.  We  feel  certain  that 
the  truly  apocryphal  literature  of  the  past  decade  has  been  ten- 
fold richer  than  that  of  any  one  decade  at  any  previous  age  of 
the  Church's  life.  One  autumn  gave  us  two  rather  startling 
apocryphal  Apocalypses.  Quite  a  crop  of  apocryphal  Gospels 
spring  up  nearly  every  year.  In  form  and  character  these  Gos- 
pels offer  a  very  curious  parallel  with  the  similar  productions  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries.  Some  of  them  class  with  those 
early  pseudepigraphs  which,  whether  as  forgeries  or  as  a  matter  of 
mere  form,  represented  themselves  as  the  compositions  of  com- 
panions of  our  Lord  or  his  apostles;  while  others,  with  similar 
purpose,  are  put  forth  more  frankly  as  histories  rather  than  as 
autoptic  narratives.  All  alike,  however,  exhibit  both  the  genus 
and  the  differentia  of  the  class  apocryphum^  and  can  be  arranged 
under  no  other  category;  all  are  heretical  writings,  teaching 
falsehood  and  striving  to  commend  it  by  substituting  for  the 
canonical  Gospels  a  more  correct  account  of  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  our  Lord. 

Among  these  recent  apocryphal" Gospels  there  are  a  few  which 
have  obtained,  by  reason  of  their  literary  character,  or  the  repu- 
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tation  of  their  author,  or  some  extraneous  cause,  a  considerable 
circulation  among  our  churches,  and  are  not  failing  of  some 
influence  on  our  people.  The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to 
call  the  attention  of  pastors  to  them  as  dangerous  books,  to  point 
out  their  character,  and  to  warn  the  Church  at  large  against  their 
circulation.  Some  of  them  have  already  appeared  in  more  than 
one  edition;  they  are  found  in  the  most  unexpected  hands;  and 
they  are  doing  what  they  can  wherever  they  go  to  undermine 
faith  in  the  divine  nature  and  saving  work  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
Our  purpose  is  not,  therefore,  critical,  but  expository;  not  scien- 
tific, but  practical.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out 
what  these  books  are,  without  stopping  to  refuse  them ;  and  if 
what  we  shall  write  has  any  scientific  value,  it  will  be  only  as  one 
fragment  of  the  history  of  the  religious  vagaries  of  an  age  pecu- 
liarly, perhaps  unprecedentedly,  rich  in  religious  vagaries. 

"Rabbi  Jeshua."^ 

To  begin  at  the  bottom,  the  book  called  "Rabbi  Jeshua"  is  the 
most  frankly  rationalistic  of  these  before  us.  The  very  name, 
which  is  intended  to  suggest  that  Jesus  was  merely  a  Jewish 
teacher,  foreshadows  the  tone  of  the  book.  It  is  significant  also 
in  another  direction,  as  a  sample  of  one  of  the  methods  which 
these  apocryphal  Gospels  adopt  to  give  themselves  a  flavor  of 
scholarship  and  so  practise  on  the  credulity  of  their  readers. 
Our  present  writer  speaks  with  contempt  of  "one  of  our  popular 
writers"  who    "has  confessed  that  even  when  undertaking  so 


I 
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^  "Rabbi  Jeshua,  an  Eastern  Story."  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1881.  We  have  used  the  American  reprint;  but  the  panning  of  the  Eng- 
lish edition  (London:  C.  Ke<i:;an  Paul  &  Co.,  1881)  is  the  same.  This 
essay  was  already  ready  for  the  press  w^hen  "Bible  Folk  Lore,  by  the 
author  of  'Rabbi  Jeshua'  "  (London  :  C.  Ke^an  Paul,  Trench  &  Co., 
1884),  appeared  5  a  work  written  with  the  same  purpose  of  reducing  the 
Bible  to  the  most  rationalistic  level,  and  with  the  same  insufficient  knowl- 
edge, and  in  the  same  partisan  spirit.  At  the  end  of  it  are  given  extracts 
from  the  reviews  of  "Rabbi  Jeshua"  and  of  General  Forlong's  '"Rivers 
of  Life."  If  the  prefixed  "by  the  same  author"  is  meant  to  apply  to 
both  of  these,  we  now  for  the  first  time  learn  the  author  of  "Rabbi 
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serious  a  task  as  the  compilation  of  a  'Life  of  Christ,'  he  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  master  the  three  stout  folios  which  com- 
prise the  Mishna  or  text  of  the  Talmud ;"  whence  it  may  be  not 
unfairly  inferred  that  he  professes  to  have  himself  begun  by  mas- 
tering thera.  As  there  are,  however,  few  other  signs  of  his 
Shemitic  studies  visible,  it  would  never  have  done  to  fail  to 
exhibit  them  in  strange,  and  therefore  learned,  forms  of  familiar 
proper  names.  Both  his  learning  and  that  of  Dr.  Clarke  in 
"The  Legend  of  Thomas  Didymus" — of  which  more  anon — 
takes  at  all  events  this  chief  outlet,  sometimes  not  without  curious 
results.  The  "Rabbi  Jeshua"  of  our  present  writer  is  in  the 
mouth  of  Dr.  Clarke  "Joshua-bar-Yosheph,"  which,  as  a  translit- 
eration of  the  Shemitic  original,  strikes  upon  our  un-Rabbinically 
trained  ear  as  a  little  peculiar.  The  Baptist  is  to  one  author 
"Hanan";  to  the  other  he  is  "Johann,"  the  "son  of  old  Zabdi." 
"Rabbi  Jeshua"  permits  us  to  rest  our  weary  eyes  on  the  familiar 
"Nazareth,"  and  even  "Jehovah";  but  Dr.  Clarke's  cruelty 
insists  on  "Nazirah"  and  "Yahveh."  Indeed,  we  must  admit 
that  Dr.  Clarke  beats  "Rabbi  Jeshua"  on  his  own  ground:  he 
gives  many  more  of  these  curious  forms  than  he;  those  he  gives 
are  more  curious ;  and  he  treats  them  all  with  a  lordly  incon- 
sistency, perhaps  to  show  his  complete  mastery  over  them.  He 
alone  can  give  us  such  monsters  as  the  constant  "El-jah"  (but 
"Elijah,"  p.  47),  "Solyma"  (but  "Solomon,"  p.  60),  "Daweid" 
(but  "David,"  p.  21).  With  all  his  boasted  Talmudic  learning, 
then  (perhaps  because  of  it),  the  author  of  "Rabbi  Jeshua"  must 
be  content  to  stand  second  here. 

He  is  second  to  no  one,  however,  in  the  boldness  of  his  dealing 
with  the  evangelical  documents.  Taking  his  start  from  the  theory 
of  tlie  origin  of  the  Synoptics,  which  makes  Mark  the  original,  and 
both  the  others  only  free  re-workings  of  his  material,  he  assumes 
at  once  such  an  extreme  position  as  to  rid  himself  of  everything 
but  Mark  at  a  single  blow.  That  Matthew  and  Luke  are  but 
fanciful  elaborations  of  Mark,  we  are  told,  follows  from  the  two 
facts,  that  "in  no  case  do  they  agree  in  any  statement  which  con- 
tradicts  one  made  by"   it  (Avhich  is  true  enough,  but  does  not 
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prove  the  matter  in  hand),  and  that  "no  two  of  the  later  versions^ 
are  in  accord  concerning  facts  not  noticed  by^  it  (which  is  so 
laughably  false ^  as  to  suggest  the  suspicion  that  our  author  has 
neglected  to  ma>ke  himself  acquainted  with  the  three  thin  vol- 
umes that  constitute  the  synoptic  Gospels,  while  studying  the 
"three  stout  folios  which  comprise  the  Mishna").  The  complete 
untrustworthiness  of  the  additional  matter  they  furnish  is  appa- 
rent from  (1)  the  free  use  they  make  of  miracle  and  supernatural 
machinery,*  and  (2)  the  utterly  contradictory  character  of  the 
legends  themselves.  Thus  to  our  author  as  to  Baur  and  such 
moderns  as  Loman,  the  presence  of  the  supernatural  element  is 
confessedly  the  first  and  chief  criterion  of  untrustworthiness.  The 
amount  of  the  supernatural — both  the  number  of  the  legends  and 
the  circumstantiality  of  their  details — grows  with  each  new  Gros- 
pel,^  but  the  oldest  reworking  of  them  all — our  Matthew — is  already 
entirely  untrustworthy,  and  bears  its  origin  in  a  controversial 
purpose  on  its  face.®  It  thus  only  remains  to  characterise  these 
untrustworthy  documents  before  they  may  be  left  totally  to  one 
side.  Matthew  was  plainly  written  to  show  "how  Rabbi  Jeshua 
fulfilled  in  every  respect  the  Pharisaic  expectations  of  a  Mes- 
siah," and  "breathes  the  spirit  of  the  narrow  Pharisaic  sect  of 
Shammai."^  Luke  "breathes  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  opposite 
party  of  Hillel  and  Gamaliel,  and  introduces  many  latitudinarian 

^  It  is  part  of  the  author's  plan  to  speak  throughout  as  if  he  were 
dealin<»;  with  an  immense  mass  of  evano;elical  records  of  about  equal 
value.  See  p.  vi.  and  p.  20.  When  he  comes  to  name  them  he  is  reduced 
to  the  canonical  Gospels. 

2  P.   ix. 

■^  Cf.  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Art.  ''Gospels" 
(of  which  more  anon)  on  this  point — p.  7126.,  ed.  Stoddard ;  and  p. 
709a:  "Hitherto  the  Triple  Tradition — (as  well  as  the  double  tradition 
of  Matthew  and  Mark  and  of  Luke  and  Mark)  has  consisted  mostly  of 
short  'words  of  the  Lord,'  set  in  a  framework  of  short  narratives,  and 
vei'y  seldom  agreeing  exactly  for  more  than  seven  or  eight  consecutive 
words.  But  we  now  come  upon  'words  of  the  Lord'  in  Matthew  and 
Luke,  some  of  which  agree  exactly  for  several  sentences.''''  Thus  the 
agreement  of  Matthew  and  Luke  in  "facts  not  noticed  by  Mark"  is  far 
closer  than  either  or  both  with  Mark. 

*Pp.  17,  160.     Cf  p.  X.     5  p.  160,  sq.     «P.  vii.,  sq. 
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views. "^  As  for  John,  it  is  a  ''cabalistic  writing"  beneath  whose 
"repulsive  mysticisms"  some  poeticat  beauties  may  be  hidden,  but 
to  which  we  can  certainly  go  for  no  facts,  but  in  which  rather 
the  true  facts  of  Rabbi  Jeshua's  life  are  "finally  altogether  lost 
beneath  the  overgrowth  of  a  semi- pagan  mysticism  which  culmi- 
nated in  his  deification."^ 

Mark,  then,  is  our  sole  credible  authority,  and  it  is  refreshing 
to  turn  away  from  such  characterisation  as  we  have  heard  of  the 
other  Gospels,  to  learn  that  Mark  was  veritably  written,  as  the 
Church  has  always  believed,  by  a  companion  of  the  Apostle 
Peter's — or,  as  our  author  prefers  to  call  him,  "Simeon-bar-Sad- 
dik" — and  embodies  ''the  recollections  of  this  aged  puritan;"  that 
it  is  "honest,"  "trustworthy,"  "simple"  in  the  best  sense,  "artless," 
and  contains  information  which,  though  scanty  and  imperfect,  is 
yet  genuine;  that  it  apparently  follows  with  care  "the  historical 
sequence  of  events,"  and  preserves  "many  of  the  maxims  of  Rab- 
bi Joshua"  "interspersed  among  descriptions  of  the  minor  events 
of  his  short  career."^  But  though  thus  genuine  and  authentic  and 
honestly  written,  even  Mark's  Gospel  needs  critical  reconstruc- 
tion. For  it,  too,  has  a  marvellous  element,  though  the  "num- 
ber of  its  miracles  is  smaller"  than  those  of  the  other  versions. 
"The  peasant  chronicler  was  influenced  by  the  superstitions  of 
the  day,"*  and  his"ignorance"  and  "credulity"  could  not  fail  to 
stamp  themselves  on  his  pages.  He  believed  in  desert  demons 
and  demoniacal  possession  and  his  memory  "prone  to  exaggera- 
tion and  to  love  of  wonder,  must  have  magnified  many  occur- 
rences, which,  had  they  been  described  by  an  educated  and  im- 
partial eye-witness,  would  have  seemed  natural  enough."  ^  The 
very  late  period  of  his  life  when  Rabbi  Simeon's  recollections 
were  written  down — after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem — only  increased 
this  tendency.  "It  is  clear  that  an  original  account  written  by 
a  European  (had  such  an  account  been  possible)  would  have 
been  entirely  free  from  the  supernatural  element."  "As,  how- 
ever, no  such  document  exists,  we  must  make  the  best  use  of  the 
genuine  material  available,  discounting  as  far  as  possible  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  writer,  and  striving  to  form  some  kind  of  idea 

^P.  viii.     2  Pp.  viii.,  159,  157,  etc.    ^  P.  ix.,  sq.    n\  159.    ^P.  162. 
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of  the  actual  facts  which  he  relates."^  The  author  promises  us, 
thus,  a  life  of  Christ  founded  on  Mark's  Gospel  when  sifted  from 
its  miraculous  element.  .....,,,,.,y^^..,-^.^,,..,..:^^,,,,.,^,.^  ^.. ....... 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  author  comes  to  this  sifting  pro- 
cess with  alacritj'  and  proceeds  in  it  with  bold  touch.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  to  approach  the  matter  with  the  open  avowal 
that  nothing  supernatural  will  be  admitted  to  be  possibly  true, 
gives  a  writer  a  great  advantage  over  those  who  try  to  disprove- 
the  existence  of  the  supernatural  in  the  history.  He  can  deal 
with  all  miracle  en  masse,  and,  concerning  himself  little  with 
details,  content  himself  with  now  and  then  pointing  out  a  ground 
for  miraculous  stories  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature  in  gen- 
eral and  of  peasant  Oriental  nature  in  particular.  "The  miracu- 
lous event  cannot  be  true;  now,  what  may  be  true  instead?"  is 
a  far  easier  riddle  to  unloose  than  the  hopeless  task  the  faint- 
hearts set  themselves,  which  requires  them  to  exhibit  a  per  se 
easier  and  more  plausible  explanation  than  the  miraculous  one, 
for  each  miracle  in  turn,  and  so  prove  that  nothing  supernatural 
does  exist  in  the  history.  Occupying  the  former  position,  our 
author  has  small  difficulty  in  disposing  of  miracle.  He  feels  jus- 
tified in  stating  that  Jesus  did  no  miracle,  at  the  beginning, 
instead  of  at  the  end  of  his  argument:  "There  is  nothing  in  the 
life  which  we  are  about  to  study  which  would  appear  extraordi- 
nary or  impossible,  if  the  events  were  supposed  to  have  happened 
in  our  own  times,  and  so  long  as  the  scene  was  laid  not  in  Europe 
but  in  Asia."^ 

This  does  not  imply  a  denial  that  Jesus  was  thought  by  his 
contemporaries  to  have  wrought  miracles.  He  was  a  great  physi- 
cian, trained  by  the  best  practitioners  of  his  day  (the  Essenes), 
and  the  superstitious  East  attributes  all  cures  to  a  supernatural 
agent.^  Thus  the  suddenness  with  which  he  acquired  fame 
(which  cannot  be  denied)  explains  itself  readily :  an  ignorant  and 
superstitious  peasantry  could  not  do  otherwise  than  attribute  "his 
simplest  cures  to  a  supernatural  cunning,  or  to  the  aid  of  mighty 
spirits  who  obeyed  him."^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  nothing 
is  recorded  of  him  which  "has  not  been  performed  by  men  who 

'^p.  ix.  and  xi.     'P.xi.    ^R  79. 
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have  laid  no  claim  to  peculiar  sanctity  or  to  supernatural  power," 
"and  which  may  not  be  witnessed  in  our  own  times  and  in  our 

own  country,  not  less  than  it  was  in  the  East,  nineteen  centuries 

"  1 
ago. 

Nor  does  it  necessarily  imply  that  Rabbi  Jeshua  partook  in  the 
superstitious  understanding  of  his  own  deeds ;  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  withstand  the  popular  belief  and  it  was  use- 
less for  him  to  protest.  He  did  protest.  In  the  only  case  of  raising 
the  dead  that  is  attributed  to  him,  he  asserted  clearly  that  the 
child  was  not  dead  but  only  asleep.^  And  over  and  over  again, 
in  the  case  of  nervous  diseases  which  formed  the  mass  of  those  he 
healed,  he  asserted  that  the  cure  was  due  to  the  mental  state  of 
the  recipient."^ 

Prophecy  is  dealt  with  in  the  same  broad  way.  It  is  clear,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  Rabbi  Jeshua's  clear  vision  could  not  have 
escaped  forebodings  as  to  his  end,  and  these  must  have  influenced 
his  conceptions  of  the  character  and  career  of  the  Messiah;  and 
''there  is  nothing  in  the  reputed  prediction"  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  "which  differs  from  the  ordinary  language  of 
apocalyptic  literature  of  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  Rabbi 
Jeshua's  career."*  On  the  other,  "it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
estimate  the  effect — conscious  or  otherwise" — after  so  long  an 
interval  of  time  as  elapsed  before  Mark  was  written — "on  the 
writer  of  the  actual  course  of  events.  It  is  possible  that  the 
predictions  attributed  to  the  Rabbi  may  have  been  materially 
enlarged  or  modified  in  accordance  with  the  subsequent  facts; 
that  with  the  ordinary  license  of  Oriental  literature,  so  called 
prophecies,  never  actually  uttered,  may  have  been  inserted  into 
the  narrative;  and  that  minute  details  may  have  obtained  an 
unnatural  importance  through  the  supposed  connexion  which  they 
may  have  had  with  the  fulfilment  of  scriptural  prophecies."^  It 
is  part  of  the  advantage  of  the  attitude  our  author  has  taken  up 
towards  the  supernatural  that  these  loose  and  somewhat  contra- 
dictory remarks  appear  to  him  to  justify  his  neglect  of  the 
problem  of  our  Lord's  prophecies. 

From  the  standpoint  of  reason,  all  this  is  very  satisfactory, 

ip.  82.    '"'P.  8a    3 p.  81.    *P.  1367^5 P.  m. 
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provided  it  is  useless;  but  unless  one  begins  by  denying  that 
there  is  anything  supernatural  to  explain,  it  does  not  explain 
anything.  Our  author  exhibits  wisdom,  however,  in  refraining 
from  an  examination  of  the  miraculous  details.  When  he  does 
allow  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  them,  he  cuts  much  the  same 
helpless  figure  that  others  do  in  this  kind  of  work.  We  have 
seen  that  he  can  only  explain  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  supposing  that  the  "honest"  chronicle  has  been 
"dishonest"  here,  and,  "though  not  intending  to  deceive,"  has 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Rabbi  Jeshua  words  which  he  never  spoke. 
Of  the  paralytic  who  was  let  down  through  the  roof,  he  can  only 
say  that  "so  great  was  the  patient's  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
Master  that  he  was  able  to  obey  the  imperative  command  of  the 
Rabbi,  who  adjured  him  to  rise  and  walk."'  The  possessed  are 
only  "maniacs  and  nervous  patients"  whom  the  Physician  soothed 
and  healed.^  The  healing  of  the  Gadarene  is  reduced  to  such 
an  outputting  of  nervous  power,  while  the  swine  are  frightened 
by  the  frightened  crowds  who  flee  from  the  maniac's  violence^ — 
an  explanation  apparently  borrowed  from  Dr.  Farrar,  who  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  "the  shrieks  and  gesticulations  of  the  pow- 
erful lunatic"  that  "struck  uncontrollable  terror  into  the  herd  of 
swine" — but,  whether  in  Farrar  or  "Rabbi  Jeshua,"  inconsistent 
with  the  plain  matters  of  fact  recorded  in  Mark,  fanciful  in  its 
details,  and  but  one  more  specimen  of  the  kind  of  naturalistic 
explanations  on  which  Strauss  executed  justice  in  the  person  of 
Paulus. 

About  the  greatest  of  all  miracles,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
our  author  has  very  little  to  say.  It  would  be  a  supernatural 
occurrence,  and  the  "original  text  of  the  chronicle  of  Rabbi 
Simeon"  does  not  record  it.  Consequently  he  feels  justified  in 
dismissing  it  with  a  vague  remark  about  the  Semitic  mind  being 
"characterised  by  a  tenacity  which  prevents  the  eradication  of  an 
idea  once  firmly  grasped,"  and  the  consequent  inability  of  "the 
Rabbi's  disciples  to  grasp  the  fact  that  their  hopes  were  at  an 
end  and  their  hero  departed,"  so  that,  "remaining  expectant" 
after  their  Master's  death,  "legends  sprang  up"  among  these 
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"simple-minded,  devoted,  and  grief-stricken"  people.*  In  such  a 
case  as  this,  however,  the  simple  statement,  "There  is  no  evidence 
in  the  chronicle  of  Simeon  that  any  of  the  immediate  followers 
of  the  Rabbi  ever  again  beheld  him  in  life  or  death,"  amounts  to 
a  suppressio  veri.  To  say  nothing  of  the  evidence  of  Paul  and 
John — the  chief  Epistles  of  one  of  whom  and  the  Apocalypse  of 
the  other  our  autlior  will  scarcely  deny  to  be  genuine — evidence 
earlier  than  even  Rabbi  Simeon's  veracious  chronicle,  and  on 
weighing  the  true  bearing  and  full  implication  of  which  some  of 
the  time  wasted  in  wading  through  the  dreary  wastes  of  the  Tal- 
mud might  have  been  profitably  expended,  it  cannot  be  unknown 
to  our  author  that  this  chronicle  itself  bears  witness  to  Jesus's 
resurrection.  That  broken  edge  in  which  it  ends  is  prophetic 
of  something  to  come.  Moreover,  Simeon  does  tell  us  of  the 
empty  tomb,  and  it  will  not  do  to  dismiss  it  with  a  word  about 
"frightened  and  marvel-loving  Oriental  women."  Krim  has, 
indeed,  asked  somewhat  satirically  if  it  is  on  an  empty  tomb  that 
Christianity  cares  to  base  its  claims.  But  if  our  author  has  the 
leisure  to  consider  it  fully,  he  may  discover  that  much  needs  to 
be  said  concerning  that  simple  and  in  itself  non-miraculous  fact — 
a  fact,  therefore,  of  a  sort  which  even  an  ignorant  peasant  might 
be  able  to  be  a  credible  witness  of. 

It  is  thus,  at  all  events,  that  our  author  obtains  to  his  own 
satisfaction  a  non-miraculous  Mark  on  which  to  found  his  expo- 
sition of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Rabbi  Jeshua.  We  fear,  how- 
ever, that  we  cannot  consider  him,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  a 
careful  or  exact  historian.  He  not  rarely  puts  forward  as  facts 
circumstances  uncritically  drawn  from  untrustworthy  sources — 
even  from  the  revolting  cabalistic  composition  which  men  now 
call  the  Gospel  of  John.  At  the  head  of  the  very  first  chapter, 
for  instance,  stand  the  words,  "Hanan  of  Bethania."  We  learn 
at  page  13  that  it  was  "whilst  Hanan  was  still  preaching  and 
prophesying  at  Bethania  that  Rabbi  Jeshua  first  appeared  promi- 
nently in  public,"  and  we  are  afterwards  told  that  John  was  a 
Galilean  (p.  71).  The  Gospel  of  John  is  our  sole  authority  for 
any  connexion  of  John  with  Bethania,  while  we  have  not  even 
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it  for  the  assertion  that  he  was  a  Galilean.  'The  new-built  syna- 
gogue at  Capernaum  (p.  69)  is  filched  from  Luke,  while  the  attri-  ' 
bution  of  a  dome  to  it  (p.  73)  is  probably  a  slip  in  the  interests 
of  Oriental  coloring.  These  are  all  small  matters — or  would  be 
small  in  another;  but  in  our  present  writer  they  are  significant, 
and  if  John  and  Luke  can  be  trusted  for  these  facts,  why  not  for 
others  too?  Nor  does  the  a»tful  interpreter  of  the  artless  nar- 
rative of  Simeon-bar- Saddik  make  as  full  use  of  his  materials  as 
he  might.  For  instance,  he  is  observed  at  times  to  know  exceed- 
ingly little  about  his  subject:  Avhere  he  was  born,  or  when,  or 
from  what  parentage,  or  even  tribe — of  all  this  he  is  strangely 
uncertain.  He  may  have  been  born  at  Nazareth  (p.  22),  or  per- 
haps at  Capernaum — probably  the  latter  (p.  70) ;  his  father  was 
probably  a  mechanic  (p.  22) ;  as  to  his  tribe,  it  is  only  certain 
that  he  was  not  of  the  house  of  David  (p.  22) — seeing  that  it 
was  probably  long  since  extinct,  and  "his  only  recorded  utterance 
on  this  subject  was  clearly  directed  against  such  a  theory :  'How 
say  the  Scribes  that  Messiah  shall  be  the  son  of  David?  for 
David  calls  him  Lord;  how  then  can  he  be  his  son?'  "  Now, 
this  excessive  doubt  may  lead  us  perhaps  to  a  very  high  estima- 
tion of  the  caution  of  our  author;  but  it  is  scarcely  justified  if 
the  highly  praised  and  "honest"  narrative  of  Simeon  is  at  all 
worthy  of  confidence.  That  Jesus  was  understood  to  be,  and  to 
claim  to  be,  the  son  of  David,  Mark  x.  47,  48  (cf  xi.  10)  appa- 
rently evinces;  what  rank  in  life  his  parents  held  follows  inevi- 
tably from  Mark  vi.  1,  sq. ;  from  the  same  passage  it  follows 
as  inevitably  that  Capernaum  was  not  the  place  where  he  was 
brought  up,  while  such  as  Mark  i.  24;  x.  47;  xiv.  67;  xvi.  6, 
sufficiently  point  out  what  was  his  own  country.  Nor  does  this 
excessive  doubt  about  such  plain  matters  of  fact,  about  which  the 
"artless  Simeon"  could  scarcely  have  a  prejudice,  even  late  in 
life,  contrast  prettily  with  the  exact  and  detailed  knowledge 
which  our  author  claims  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
child  Jesus,  the  education  he  received,  and  the  influences  which 
formed  his  character,  of  none  of  which  does  the  honest  narrative 
of  Simeon  drop  a  single  hint,  and  in  his  vivid  description  of 
which  our  author  ranges  himself  alongside  of  the  Matthews  and 
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Lukes,  Farrars  and  Geikies,  -whom  he  calls  vefy  hard  names  for 
introducing  imaginative  touches,  and  especially  supplying  from 
fanc}'  the  traits  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus. ^  That  Jesus  did 
I'eceive  the  usual  education  of  a  village  child,  we  agree  with  our 
author,  however,  in  thinking  probable,  though  that  he  was  a 
learned  Rabbi  (p.  71)  neither  the  artless  Simeon  nor  any  other 
record  will  permit  us  to  believe;  \ nor  indeed  could  the  village 
school  have  given  him  the  requisite  training  for  such  a  function. 
Nor  arc  we  concerned  to  deny  that  such  a  man  as  he  makes  Jesus 
out  to  be  might  have  been  formed  by  the  influences  which  he 
enumerates  as  having  formed  Rabbi  Jeshua;  but,  again,  that 
these  influences  formed  Jesus,  we  have  absolutely  no  historical 
warrant  for  believing. 

The  man  that  he  actually  portrays  as  "Rabbi  Jeshua"  cannot 
be  said  to  be  an  unnatural  kind  of  man.  For  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  the  frank  Rationalism  which  reduces  Jesus  at  once  to 
a  man  of  his  time  and  race,  and  which  can  praise  the  "rude 
chronicle"  of  Simeon-bar-Saddik,  because  in  it  "he  is  presented 
in  his  true  character  as  a  Hebrew  fatalist  and  an  Oriental  pro- 
phet;" does,  by  its  very  thorough  neglect  of  all  miracle,  succeed 
in  putting  before  us  a  life  that  might  have  been  lived — a  purely 
natural  life  for  the  time  and  scene.  To  ignore  or  pare  away  all 
that  is  above  nature,  and  then  refuse  to  trouble  one's  self  about 
the  marvellous  consequents,  of  course  succeeds  in  leaving  a  resi- 
duum that  is,  in  a  sense,  natural.  The  life  of  Jesus  here  pre- 
sented to  us,  accordingly,  does  not  fit  into  the  place  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  which  the  life  of  Jesus  ought  to  fill,  any  more  than 
a  rush-light  can  take  the  place  of  the  sun  in  our  system ;  it  leaves 
the  subsequent  course  of  history  utterly  unaccountable,  and  throws 
the  student,  as  he  traces  back  the  varied  lines  of  development  to 
their  source  in  this  new  creation,  lost  in  puzzled  amazement  to 
see  them  centre  in  nothing,  and  each  end,  not  in  a  beginning  of 
adequate  impulsive  force,  but  in  empty  vacuity ;  but  so  long  as 
one  keeps  his  eyes  shut  to  these  things,  it  gives  him  a  sketch  of  a 
being  who  might  have  lived  at  that  time;  in  a  word,  of  a  possible 
man.     We  are  asked  to  consider  him  the  product  of  the  ordinary 
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influences^bottHiTinyor school  life,  and  manly  rebellion  against 
its^traditional  lore ;  of  the  influences  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and 
of  the  experience  of  the  painfully  deep  and  sharp  contest  between 
the  high  and  the  low  in  a  society  that  lacked  a  middle  class  (p.  25). 
We  are  asked  to  behold  him,  after  that,  as  first  an  ascetic  anchoret, 
drawing  out  a  solitary  hermit's  life  in  the  wilderness,  and  then, 
after  John's  imprisonment,  "conscious  of  the  power  within  him, 
of  genius  chastened  by  ascetic  probation,  and  full  of  the  great 
message  which  there  was  none  now  left  to  declare  to  men  since 
Hanan  was  no  more,"  "once  the  learned  Rabbi,  but  now  the 
zealous  Essene,"  "hastening  back  to  his  native  land  to  take  upon 
him  the  fallen  mantle  of  his  Master"  (p.  71,  cf.  p.  85).  The  con- 
tradiction of  this  picture  with  the  "honest"  and  "trustworthy" 
narrative  of  Simeon  is  characteristic :  according  to  it  Jesus  was 
confessedly  John's  Master  (Mark  i.  7);  he  began  his  preaching 
before  John's  death  (i.  14);  the  "hermit  life"  is  limited  to  forty 
days  (i.  13) ;  and  it  is  a  false  view  of  "that  fox,  Herod  Antipas," 
which  makes  him,  like  our  author,  only  John  the  Baptist  risen 
from  the  dead. 

Coming  thus  as  an  Essene,  and  with  an  Essene's  reputation 
for  prophecy  and  magical  healings,  and  being  withal  not  only  a 
"great  scholar,"  a  "poet,"  a  "devout  ascetic,"  a  "pure-minded 
and  gentle  Rabbi,"  but  also  "a  great  physician,"  who  healed  the 
diseases  and  won  the  love  and  admiring  wonder  of  the  rabble  ;  it 
is  not  strange  that  Jesus  obtained  sudden  fame  as  a  miracle- 
worker  (which  reputation  he  vainly  disclaimed),  and  perhaps, 
also,  in  a  narrower  circle  as  a  prophet.  As  his  life,  so  his  teach- 
ing was  essentially  Essenic ;  there  is  little  original  in  what  he 
taught,  though  his  authoritative  manner  contrasted  with  the 
method  of  the  Scribes,  who  were  anxious  to  trace  each  statement 
back  to  some  learned  authority.  He  also  dealt  originally  with 
the  law,  though  he  never  came  in  conflict  with  its  teaching  (p.  99). 
And  in  two  points  the  matter  even  of  his  teaching  may  be  called 
new:  "his  doctrine  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,"  and  "his  doctrine 
of  the  expected  Messiah,  whom  he  claimed  to  be"  (p.  97).  The 
first  of  these  was,  however,  in  essence  Essenic  (p.  99),  and  the 
second  he  shared  with  most  of  his  contemporaries  (p.  103) ;    but 
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not,  it  should  be  noticed,  with  the  Essenes.  He  did  not  at  first 
believe  in  his  own  Messiahship,  but  when  once  he  reached  that 
conviction  he  held  it  confidently  (p.  121),  and  it  gradually- 
changed  materially  the  character  of  his  mission  (p.  85).  In  his 
own  view,  his  Messianic  life  and  work  came  to  so  swallow  up 
everything  else  that  his  teaching  is  of  comparative  unimportance. 
Thus  his  recorded  utterances  are  fragmentary  and  without  con- 
nexion, and  "no  great  ethical  system,  no  strikingly  novel  views 
of  morality,  nothing  in  short  beyond  the  teaching  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  as  studied  according  to  its  original  spirit,  is  found  in  the 
sayings  of  Rabbi  Jeshua"  (p.  111).  It  is  thus  his  character 
which  is  of  chief  importance.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  essentially  elevated  above  his  age.  His  morality  was  ascetic- 
ism, and  its  standard  an  impossible  one,  though  his  "stern  fanatic- 
ism" "condemned  without  scruple  all  who  hesitated  to  go  the 
same  lengths  with  himself  in  the  zealous  pursuit  of  holiness" 
(p.  102).  His  exegesis,  although  it  returned  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Old  Testament  writers,  led  him  into  false  views  and  expectations. 
His  faith  was  Oriental  fatalism  (p.  128),  led  by  which  he  marched 
calmly  to  his  doom  (p.  121).  His  philosophy  was  poor  (p.  120), 
his  logic  Rabbinical  (p.  118);  even  ignoble  casuistry  was  not 
foreign  to  him  (p.  110).  He  was,  in  a  word,  a  well-meaning  man, 
but  just  a  man  of  his  times  and  nothing  more. 

It  is  the  less  necessary  to  enter  into  any  extended  refutation 
of  this  view  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  tliat  it  is  clearly  inconsistent  in 
its  every  detail  with  the  one  document  on  which  it  is  professedly 
founded.  Just  those  especial  traits  and  "facts"  which  transform 
Mark's  narrative  irrecognisably  are  supplied  from  the  fancy  of 
the  modern  writer.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  reading  of  the 
biography,  the  germ  out  of  which  all  else  grows  and  which  deter- 
mines its  whole  course,  is  the  representation  of  John  the  Baptist 
as  an  Essene,  his  baptism  of  Christ  as  a  conversion  to  Essenism, 
and  the  gathering  of  disciples  around  Jesus  as  the  founding  of  an 
Essenic  community.  But  what  authority  is  there  for  making 
John  an  Essene?  Neither  the  "artless"  narrative  of  Rabbi 
Simeon,  nor  the  artful  one  of  Josephus,  nor  anything  in  the  Tal- 
mud where  the  Essenes  are  not  even  mentioned,  drops  a  hint  to 
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suggest  it ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  sources  manage  in  a  very  few 
words  to  make  it  the  most  unlikely  of  hypotheses.  Even  with 
Mark  alone  beneath  us  we  may  repeat  Godet's  words  :  "If  John 
was  taught  by  the  Essenes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  only 
thing  their  instruction  did  for  him  was  to  lead  him  to  take  entirely 
opposite  views  on  all  points."  '  We  may  glance,  however,  at  the 
assertions  by  which  our  author  attempts  to  support  his  view,  if 
only  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  his  methods  of  work.  John, 
then,  he  tells  us,  "as  a  membev  of  the  sect  of  Hasaya,  inculcated 
the  duty  of  washing  in  cold  water  as  conducive  to  chastity"  (p.  6). 
He  passed  his  life  in  exhortation,  denunciation,  and  "in  the  puri- 
fying rites  of  frequent  washings"  (p.  7).  "Rabbi  Simeon,"  how- 
ever, tells  us  that  the  meaning  of  John's  baptism  was  a  totally 
different  one  from  this,  viz.,  unto  the  remission  of  sins,  and  that 
it  was  administered  only  on  .confession  of  sins;  and  that  Jesus 
and  his  followers — who  were,  according  to  "Rabbi  Jeshua," 
John's  disciples — so  far  from  inculcating  frequent  washings,  were 
marked  men  for  the  opposite  tendency  (Mark  vii.  1  sq.),  to  say 
nothing  of  the  implication  (Mark  xi.  30)  that  John  was  not 
understood  to  be  continuing  a  distinctive  practice  of  a  well  known 
sect.  Moreover,  John's  Messianic  hopes,  his  doctrine  of  sin  as  a 
matter  of  will,  his  isolated  life,  his  free  association  with  the  peo- 
ple— all  are  in  direct  disproof  of  any  Essenic  tendency  in  him. 
And  Jesus  himself  an  Essene!  One  could  have  hoped  that  among 
English-speaking  writers,  at  least,  this  out- worn  fancy  were  long 
since  consigned  to  deserved  oblivion.  One  laughs  at  the  elabor- 
ate proof  that  is  oiTered  (p.  89  sq.)  in  support  of  00  impossible  a 
proposition.  Even  such  facts  as  that  Christ  sometimes  visited 
the  trans- Jordanic  region,  that  he  was  a  man  of  peace,  that  he 
was  unmarried,  that  he  believed  in  the  immutability  of  the  soul, 
are  made  to  do  duty  in  this  interest.  Facts  are  even  invented,  as 
that  Jesus  lived  a  hermit  life,  the  duration  of  which  is  not  set  by 
Mark  (p.  27,  but  cf.  Mark  i.  13),  that  he  lived  as  an  ascetic,  and 
taught  the  duty  of  celibacy  and  of  communion  of  goods  and  fre- 
quent ablutions.  The  main  arguments  are,  however,  drawn  from 
his  mild  teaching,  his  asserted  neglect  of  the  great  feasts  at  Jeru- 
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salem  and  of  sacrifices,  and  his  success  as  a  physician.     We  may 
well  content  ourselves  for  reply  to  a  reference  of  the  reader  to 
some  discussion  of  this  matter  among  recent  writers.^     Here  let 
us  only  note  how  inconsistent  with  the  "trustworthy"  chronicle 
of  Simeon  the  whole  contention  is.     Christ,  whenever  he  was  in 
Jerusalem,  appears  continually  in  the  temple  (Mark  xi.  11,  15; 
xii.  35 ;  xiii.  1 ;  xiv.  49) ;  he  ate  the  passover,  involving  the  sacri- 
fice ^xiv.  12),  though  our  author  tries  to  escape  this ;    he  com- 
mands others  to  sacrifice  (i.  44) ;    and  he  comes  to  Jerusalem  in 
order  to  attend  at  least  one  feast.     Many  of  the  traits  of  Jesus' 
life  are  the  direct  antipodes  of  Essenic  requirement,  e.  g.^  they 
w^ere  the   strictest  known   Sabba-tarians   (Jos.   B.  J.,  ii.,  8,  9); 
Jesus  was  not  (Mark  ii.  23-iii.  6) ;    they  made  much  of  constant 
lustrations  (Jos.  B.  J.,  ii.,  8,  5),  Jesus  did  not  (Mark  vii.  1-23); 
they  morbidly  dreaded  defilement,  and  avoided  every  contact  not 
only  with  strangers,  but  with  all  not  of  their  sect  (Jos.  B.  J.,  ii., 
8,  5,  and  10),  Jesus  mixed  freely  with  all  (Mark  ii.  15);    they 
distinctly  denied  the  resurrection   (Jos.  B.  J.,  ii.,  8,  11),  it  was 
precisely  the  resurrection  that  Jesus  affirmed  (Mark  xii.  18  sq.)', 
they  commended  celibacy,  while  such  passages  as  Mark  x.  5  sq. 
(cf.  ii.  19  sq.)  sufficiently  prove  that  Jesus  had  no  Ioav  estimation 
of  marriage.     In  suppressing  these  facts,  it  looks  very  much  as  if 
our  author  were  suppressing  truth.    We  ought  not  to  be,  however, 
ungrateful  to  him  ;  there  is  a  depth  beyond  even  him  to  which  he 
might  have  gone.     Or  was  Birnie's  book,  as   well  as   Seydel's, 
published  too  late  to  be  of  service  to  him  ?  ^ 

Of  course,  such  a  man  as  "Rabbi  Jeshua"  is  pictured,  could 
not  fiiil  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  Sadduceeism  of  the  ruling 
party.  Like  Savanarola,  he  became  a  political  martyr — the  van- 
quished opponent  of  established  tyranny,  and  the  instrument  of 

^  Sec,  for  instance,  Li<ii;htfoot'8  Com.  on  Col.,  p.  158  sq.,  where  the  refu- 
tation is  complete.  Cf.  also  the  passage  in  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Didij- 
7mis,  p.  297. 

'^  Birnie's  "De  invloed  van  de  Hindoebeschav^ing,'"  etc.  (Deventer,  1881), 
goes  so  far  as  to  hold  that  Buddist  doctrine  and  asceticism  had  already 
penetrated  to  Egypt,  and  Christ  had  visited  Alexandria  and  learned  of 
them.  Scydel  (1882)  holds  that  Christ  knew  Buddhism,  and  accounts 
for  much  in  the  Gospel^  from  its  influence. 
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his  death  was  the  same — "unscrupulous  falsification  of  evidence." 
We  wish  we  had  space  to  quote  the  whole  account  of  the  trial 
and  condemnation  in  our  author's  words;  it  must  suffice,  however, 
to  indicate  that  he  supposes  Jesus  to  have  been  condemned  by  a 
trick  of  the  high  priest.  ''Blasphemy  among  the  Jews  consisted 
•  •  in  the  utterance  of  the  divine  name,  and  the  Mishna 
states  clearly  that  the  blasphemer  was  not  guilty  until  he  ex- 
pressed the  name,  'which,  when  the  judges  heard,  they  were 
instructed  to  stand  up  and  rend  their  garments,  which  might 
never  again  be  sewn.'  How,  then,  are  we  to  understand  the  fact 
that  after  the  simple  answer,  'I  am,'  had  been  given  by  the  pris- 
oner, the  high  priest  arose  at  once  and  called  the  Sanhedrim  to 
witness,  by  the  rending  of  his  garments,  that  the  divine  name  had 
been  uttered,  the  pronunciation  of  which,  according  to  its  letters, 
condemned  the  prisoner  to  death.  There  is  but  one  explanation 
possible,  and  this  we  find  in  reading  the  chronicle  in  Hebrew, 
for  the  word  'I  am'  was  the  ancient  and  original  form  of  the  holy 
name,  bv  which  Jehovah  himself  had  made  himself  known  to 
Moses.  With  hateful  cunning  the  high  priest  placed  on  the 
words  with  which  Rabbi  Jeshua  naturally  answered  the  direct 
question,  perhaps  asked  with  that  very  object,  a  construction 
which  must  have  appeared  plainly  unjust  to  every  person  present. 
He  declared  that  the  divine  name  had  been  spoken,  when  only 
an  affirmative  answer  of  the  same  sound  had  been  given;  and  on 
this  malicious  and  arbitrary  decision  the  death  doom  of  Rabbi 
Jeshua,  whom  the  assembled  Sanhedrim  had  been  unable  to  find 
guilty  in  any  other  matter,  was  cruelly  pronounced."^  The 
"cynical  Roman's"  consent  was  easily  obtained  and  the  populace 
quickly  yielded  their  favor  when  they  learned  of  the  wilful  blas- 
phemy. So  he  was  hurried  to  his  death.  And  worse.  "Like 
a  Savonarola"  here,  too.  "Rabbi  Jeshua  was  fated  to  leave  not 
even  a  relic  of  his  mortality.  The  women  who  came  to  embalm 
his  body  found  the  tomb  broken  open,  the  body  no  longer  within. 
The  stone  had  been  rolled  away  and  the  vanishing  figure  of  a 
white-robed  stranger  was  seen  or  believed  to  be  seen  by  the  terri- 
fied and  dismayed  mourners,  who  fled  forthwith  from  the  sepul- 

1  Pp.  139-141. 
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chre."  Thus  the  curtain  falls,  for  ever.  "Many  were  the  legends 
which  arose  in  consequence  of  this  mysterious  sequel  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  Rabbi;  but  the  chronicle  of  Simeon-bar  Sad- 
dik  closes' with  the  account  of  the  open  tomb  and  the  trembling 
women;  and  of  Rabbi  Jeshua,  as  of  Moses,  it  may  truly  be  said 
that,  'no  man  knoweth  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day.'  "^ 

Thus  our  author  leaves  us  standing  over  an  empty  tomb.  It 
bears  no  message  to  him  but  of  a  broken  sepulchre  and  a  fleeing 
thief  How  symbolic  of  the  effect  upon  the  reader  of  his  own 
history !  We  gaze  into  its  pages  only  to  feel  again  that  we  are 
standing  by  an  empty  tomb.  And  can  he  actually  think  that  the 
empty  tomb  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  is  not  enough  to  found 
Christianity  upon,  and  yet  offer  us  his  empty  tomb  as  a  substi- 
tute ?  He  may  hide  from  his  readers  that  Mark's  Gospel  closes 
in  a  poor  torn  and  broken  edge — prophetic  of  something  beyond. 
But  he  cannot  hide  from  students  of  history  that  his  own  gospel 
stretches  out  a  terribly  lame  arm  for  the  grasp  of  the  future. 
Not  the  Christian  only,  seeking  his  Lord,  but  the  historian  also, 
seeking  an  adequate  origin  for  all  that  has  come  from  "the  Gali- 
lean prophet,"  will  point  out  to  him  that  he  has  violently  torn 
out  the  heart  of  the  story,  will  shake  wise- heads  as  they  observe 
him  busied  with  the  husks  from  which  the  life  has  fled.  Not 
thus — not  in  this  only — could  have  arisen  that  faith  which  be- 
lieved and  made  the  world  believe  in  a  Risen  Lord. 


Dr.  Abbott's  "Philochristus"  and  "Onesimus."^ 

To  pass  from  "Rabbi  Jeshua"  to  "Onesimus"  and  "Philochris- 
tus"  is  like  passing  into  a  new  world.  The  improvement  in 
breadth  of  information,  minuteness,  and  soundness  of  scholarship 
and  literary  power,  is  so  vast,  that  we  feel  for  a  moment  as  if  we 
had  passed  from  some  arid  Sahara  to  a  rich  and  fertile  upland, 
and  begin  to  steep  our  senses  in  the  new  delight.     It  is  not  long, 

'P.  150. 

"^  Philochrisius.  Memoirs  of  a  Disciple  of  our  Lord.  Second  Edition. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.,  1878.  And  Onesimus.  Memoirs  of  a  Disciple 
of  St.  Paul,  by  the  author  of  "Philochristus."     Ditto,  1882. 

The  secret  is  so  open  that  it  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  both  books  are 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  School. 
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however,  before  we  learn  that,  despite  its  external  beauty,  we 
have  not  yet  reached  a  land  in  which  a  man  may  live.  The  lux- 
uriant growth  covers  plague-spots  from  which  arise  poisonous 
exhalations,  and  we  are  soon  almost  ready  to  declare  a  preference 
for  the  hard,  dry,  and  deadly,  but  at  least  not  treacherous,  air  of 
the  desert.  The  frank  rationalism  of  '^Rabbi  Jeshua"  may  be 
more  unlovely  to  look  upon,  but  it  is  scarcely  more  pernicious, 
and  it  presents  a  sturdier  and  more  manly  front  than  the  half 
timid  but  no  less  obnoxious  rationalising  of  "Philochristus."      "  - 

The  deeper  and  more  sensitive  scholarship  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  is  shown  at  once  in  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels 
which  our  new  books  set  themselves  to  commend.  This  is  chiefly 
set  forth  in  '*Onesimus,"  which,  therefore,  though  the  latest  writ- 
ten of  the  two,  demands  our  first  consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  fur- 
nishes the  basis  of  criticism  of  the  documents  on  which  the  expo- 
sition of  the  Life  of  Christ,  given  in  *  Philochristus,"  is  founded. 
Here,  too,  Strauss  preceded  Baur;  but  Strauss's  labors  can  but 
rank  as  baseless  fabrics  of  dreams  until  Baur's  thesis  is  justified. 
It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  criticism 
of  the  documentary  hypothesis  of  this  author  either.  This  is  the 
less  necessary  that  these  books  are  understood  to  come  from  the 
same  pen  that  gave  us  the  learned  article  "Gospels"  in  the  latest 
edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  to  which  "Onesimus" 
kindly  directs  our  attention  (p.  307),  and  in  which  a  detailed  and 
scientific  account  and  defence  of  the  theory  here  illustrated  may 
be  read  in  a  suflficiently  succinct  form.  Our  object  is  fulfilled  in 
giving  a  simple  exhibition  of  its  essential  elements. 

Dr.  Abbott,  then,  accounts  for  the  resemblances  between  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  not  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  borrowed  from 
one  another,  but  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  all  three  based 
on  a  common  traditionary  source,  which  he  calls  the  "Triple  Tra- 
dition," and  which  he  would  restore  by  picking  out  the  parts  of 
the  gospel  narrative  common  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 
This  "Triple  Tradition"  represents  the  most  original  form  of  the 
gospel  history,  and  is  most  closely  followed  by  Mark — though 
that  Gospel  only  very  roughly  corresponds  to  it.  So  far  we  may 
go  fairly  well  with  Dr.  Abbott;  but  from  this  point  we  diverge 
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from  him  most  widely.  For,  when  we  come  to  ask  whether  this 
"Triple  Tradition"  gives  itself  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  the  third  book  of  "Onesimus"  gives  us  an  emphatic 
negative  for  reply.  Dr.  Abbott  holds  that  already  before  the 
"Tradition"  had  come  to  the  hands  of  the  Gospel- writers,  it  had 
passed  through  several  stages  of  growth^  and  had  developed 
into  almost  irrecognisable  shapes.  Men  in  the  early  Church  even 
seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  inventing  fulfilments  for  every 
Old  Testament  sentence  in  Jesus'  life,  and  in  transferring  to  the 
region  of  literal  fact  every  trope  used  by  or  of  him.^  Nor  is  the 
matter  added  to  the  "Triple  Tradition"  by  our  written  Gospels 
any  more  trustworthy.  The  eighth  book  describes  Onesimus's 
amazement  when  he  first  heard  it,  and  tries  to  illustrate  its 
legendary  origin.  It  was  not  until  "towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Vespasianus,  or  not  much  before,"  that  "the  churches  began 
to  commit  to  writing  the  traditions  and  acts  of  the  Lord;"^  and 
not  until  "the  second  year  of  the  Emperor  Domitianus"^  that 
Onesimus  first  became  acquainted  with  our  Matthew,  which 
seemed  to  him  "a  new  Gospel,"  "so  great  a  change  had  fallen  on 
the  Church  since  I  had  last  tarried  in  the  great  city  about  fifteen 
years  before,"  and  the  origin  of  which  was  absolutely  uncertain.^ 
It  was  only  after  long  and  trying  debate  with  himself  that  Onesi- 
mus could  decide  what  he  ought  to  do  with  the  three  written 
books  of  the  gospel;  but  at  last,  being  persuaded  that  if  he  let 
falsehood  in  upon  the  Church,  the  Lord  would  provide  some 
future  teachers  who  could  "have  skill  to  sift"  it  out  again, ^  he 
determined,  on  a  plea  of  expediency,  to  allow  his  flock  to  read 
them.  For  himself,  however,  he  had  knowledge  of  the  truth ; 
"there  was  a  certain  Philochristus,  a  Jew  by  birth,  but  not  one 
of  the  Jewish  faction,  a  man  of  some  learning,  who  had  studied 
Greek  letters  at  Alexandria;  and  he  had  been  a  disciple  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  having  himself  seen  the  Lord  in  the  flesh."  "From 
the  lips  of  this,  my  beloved  teacher,  I  received  the  tradition  of 
the  words  and  deeds  of  the  Lord,  pure  and  uncorrupted;  and  it 
was  no  small  strength  and  refreshment  to  hear  the  very  sayings 
of  Christ  himself  from  one  whose  love  of  truth  appeared  in  this 

1  "Onesimus,"  p.  86.     '^P.  87.     ^P.  268.     *P.  272.    ^P.  274.     ep.  285. 
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saying  of  his :  .  .  .  that  *he  loved  to  think  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as 
Son  of  man  and  also  as  Son  of  God;  but  he  loved  no  less  to 
think  of  him  as  the  Eternal  Truth,  whom  no  lie  could  serve  nor 
please.' "  ^  ■' 

Thus,  in  true  apocryphal  fashion,  Dr.  Abbott  puts  forth  "Philo- 
christus"  as  the  original  and  true  Gospel  in  opposition  to  the 
corruptions  of  the  canonical  Gospels.  Its  acceptance  as  such 
involves  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel  of  John  entire,^  and  with  it 
of  all  of  the  Synoptics  which  is  not  part  of  the  Triple  Tradition, 
as  unknown  to  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  Lord^  and  probably 
false.*  It  involves  still  farther  the  rationalising  of  everything 
miraculous  contained  in  the  Triple  Tradition  itself;  and  the  total 
reconstruction  of  its  narrative  on  non-miraculous  lines.  The 
reader  of  the  article  "Gospels,"  in  the  Enei/clopcedia  Britannicay 
alone  is  not  in  a  position  to  fully  understand  Dr.  Abbott's  atti- 
tude towards  the  gospel-history.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  whether 
or  not  "Onesimus"  represents  a  later  stage  in  the  development 
of  his  opinions.  But  certainly  from  "Onesimus"  we  gain  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  extreme  radicalness  of  his  attitude; 
here  all  semblance  of  historical  caution  is  lost,  and  Dr.  Abbott 
frankly  undertakes  to  reconstruct  the  Triple  Tradition  itself  on 
fanciful  and  non-historical  principles.  We  are  at  once  exoner- 
ated from  any  attempt  to  refute  his  theories  by  this  circumstance, 
and  need  only  remark  in  passing  from  them,  that  in  approaching 
Philochristus  the  Reader  is  to  expect  to  find — from  Dr.  Abbott's 
standpoint,    mentally   sublimated   truth — from    our   standpoint, 

» Pp.  269,  272. 

'^The  Gospel  of  John  had  not  been  written  when  Philochristus  and 
Onesimus  wrote  (although  the  Apostle  -John  was  already  dead),  and  lit- 
tle is  therefore  said  of  it.  But  the  "editor"  of  "Philochristus"  kindly 
tells  us  that  the  author  "makes  no  mention  of  any  of  the  acts  or  \qx{^ 
discourses  nor  set  dialogues  of  that  Gospel,"  yet  holds  the  theology  of  it. 
In  other  words,  the  acts  of  John  are  apocryphal ;  perhaps  the  theology 
true.  From  the  jirticle  "Gospels,"  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannicajkve  learn 
that  John  i*8  a  late  forgery  at  Ephesus,  which  may  possiBw^  preserve 
some  historical  traditions,  though  this  cannot  be  proved.  THs  article 
occupies  in  every  way,  however,  a  more  cautious  position  than  "Onesi- 
mus." 

3  "Onesimus,"  p.  283.     *P.  273. 
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only  an  emasculated  and  harmonising  Gospel,  a  Life  of  Christ 
which  not  only  is  founded  on  a  contracted  documentary  basis, 
but  which  refuses  to  follow  even  that  frankly ;  which,  in  short, 
first  rejects  most  of  the  historical  material  and  then  reconstructs 
what  it  retained  on  the  covert  assumption  that  the  supernatural, 
if  not  impossible,  is  at  least  incredible.  We  have  before  us,  in 
other  words,  only  another  apocryphal  Gospel,  basing  its  facts  on 
subjective  feeling  instead  of  historical  testimony,  and  seeking  to 
overturn  in  the  interests  of  heresy  the  true  account  in  the  canon- 
ical books. 

We  do  not  care  to  pause  in  this  brief  essay  to  go  into  the  the- 
ology of  Philochristus ;  it  must  suffice  to  remark  that  it,  too,  is 
anti-supernaturalistic,'  and  while  professing  to  see  in  Jesus  both 
the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God,  represents  him  not  only  as 
"verily  a  man  in  all  points,  sin  only  [but  not  errors,  which  are 
frequent]  excepted,"  ^  but  also  as  mere  man — perhaps  something 
less  than  man.  Dr.  Abbott  will  not  be  found  entirely  consistent 
in  other  things.  Though  professing  "to  make  no  mention  of  any 
of  the  acts,  nor  of  the  long  discourses,  nor  set  dialogues,  of  that 
Gospel,"  he  yet  does  frequently  accept  the  testimony  of  John, 
both  as  to  matters  of  action  and  teaching.^  Though  professing  to 
substitute  the  true  account  for  false  accretions  in  the  gospel  his- 
tory, he  manufactures  false  accretions  himself.*  But  in  this  he  is 
always  consistent :  the  supernatural  is  to  him  always  a  cKdvdnlov, 
and  he  will  perform  any  mental  gyration  to  be  rid  of  it. 

^Observe  the  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  "Philo- 
christus," pp.  173,  175,  206,  305,  322,  337,  340,  349  ;  whence  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Dr.  Abbott  believes  in  his  personality.  As  to  the  person 
of  Christ,  he  apparently  holds  an  extreme  Kenosis  view.  Compare  his 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  p.  345,  and  his  denial  of  the  legitimacy  of 
prayer  for  earthly  things,  p.  240. 

''  "Onesimus,"  p.  242." 

'  E.  g.,  p.  35,  John  baptizing;  at  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  ;  p.  198,  his 
brothers  did  not  believe  in  him  ;  p.  204,  the  bread  from  heaven  ;  p.  239, 
no  man  can  come  to  him  except  the  Father  draw  him  ;  p.  258,  ^'the  Word 
of  God";  p.  305,  last  promise,  the  Spirit;  p.  308  (doubtin^ly),  washing 
the  disciples'  feet;  p.  322,  one  fold  and  one  shepherd  ;  p.  341,  the  waste 
of  the  ointment. 

*  It  Avould  require  too  much  space  to  collect  these :  a  sufficient  number 
to  justify  the  statement  will  come  out  incidentally  in  the  text. 
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It  was  not  by  inadvertence  that  we  observed  that  the  effect  of 
Dr.  Abbott's  attempt  to  give  us  a  Christ  in  no  respect  more  than 
man  was  to  place  before  us  a  figure  somewhat  less  than  man. 
And  if  Dr.  Abbott's  reconstruction  of  the  gospel  history  were 
not  already  condemned  by  its  unhistorical  method,  it  would  be 
sufficiently  condemned  by  the  hideousness  of  the  result.  We  may 
recognise  in  the  frankly  human  Kabbi  Jeshua  a  human  being  like 
ourselves — the  true  product  of  his  times,  as  human  as  any  gifted 
Jew  of  his  day.  But  Philochristus's  Lord  differs  from  other  men, 
but  differs  in  such  a  direction  that  he  commands  our  pity  rather 
than^our  love  and  admiration.  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  say 
it? — the  Jesus  of  "Philochristus"  disturbs,  pains,  even  disgusts, 
us.  We  turn  away  from  him,  feeling  that  we^have  been  observing 
one  mentally  weak ;  the  creature  of  circumstance,  the  prey  of 
chance — not  unlikely  mentally  diseased. 

The  cause  of  this  painful  effect  is  simply  Dr.  Abbott's  unmeas- 
ured zeal  to  be  rid  of  the  supernatural,  and  the  misfortune  of  his 
position  that  forces  him  to  deal  with  it  in  detail  and  not,  like  the 
author  of  "Rabbi  Jeshua,"  en  masse.  He  carries  this  so  far  as  to 
have  set  the  task  before  him  to  account  elaborately  on  natural  [?] 
grounds  for  everything  unusual  or  striking  in  Christ's  life.  Not 
only  are  his  miracles  explained  away ;  not  only  are  his  prophecies 
reduced  to  prognostications,  but  his  every  act  is  arranged  for  be- 
forehand, and  he  is  not  allowed  to  have  even  the  usual  foresight 
or  the  usual  self-determination  of  the  average  man.  The  life  is 
so  triumphantly  rid  of  all  super-human  elements,  that  it  is  almost 
rid  of  all  super-physical  ones  as  well,  and  the  hero  perilously  ap- 
proaches at  times  a  state  of  imbecility,  and  never  escapes  that  of 
a  puppet  moved  by  wires  from  without.  Dr.  Abbott  no  doubt 
had  a  hard  and  delicate  task  before  him ;  his  measure  of  success 
in  it  is  only  another  proof,  if  another  were  needed,  that  to  take 
away  the  divine  Jesus,  is  to  leave  us  no  Jesus  at  all ;  that  his 
whole  life  was  so  transfused  with  his  divinity  that  it  cannot  be 
separated  out  from  it  without  tearing  with  it  the  humanity  too. 

To  justify  what  we  have  said,  we  need  only  to  beg  our  readers 
to  observe  with  .us — it  is  a  trial  to  observe  it  anew,  even  for  a 
good  purpose — that  Dr.  Abbott  not  only  denies  to  Jesus  any  well- 
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considered  plan,  but  represents  him  as  driven  hither  and  thither 
(to  the  distress  and  disgust  of  his  followers),  without  purpose  of 
his  own,  and  always  by  impulse  from  without;  not  only  denies 
to  him  any  independent  or  consistent  mental  life,  but  makes  hiin 
heavy,  slow-minded,  changeable,  wavering,  and  ever  the  recipient, 
rather  than  the  source,  of  mental  impression.  The  Jesus  of  Dr. 
Abbott,  in  both  act  and  thought,  is  always  the  creature  of  exter- 
nal circumstances;  he  neither  acts  for  himself  nor  thinks  for  him- 
self, and  he  receives  the  thoughts  of  others  with  visible  effort. 
On  his  very  first  appearance  on  the  page  of  the  history,^  he  is 
made  to  exhibit  his  essentially  hesitating  and  uncertain  disposi- 
tion. He  is  standing  before  a  possessed  boy,  and  Philochristus 
(not  unnaturally)  "marvelled  at  the  manner  of  his  dealing  with 
the  youth."  "For,  first  of  all,  when  he  looked  upon  the  youth, 
his  face  seemed  swallowed  up  with  pity  ;  and  then  of  a  sudden  it 
changed  again  ;  he  stretched  out  his  arm  as  one  having  authority, 
and  as  if  on  the  point  to  bid  the  evil  spirits  depart ;  and  this  he 
did  twice,  but  twice  again  he  drew  back  his  arm,  as  if  changing 
his  purpose.  Then,  at  the  last,  the  pity  came  back  into  his  face 
all  in  an  instant,  so  that  his  features  seemed  even  melted  there- 
with, and  he  stooped  down  and  embraced  the  boy  and  kissed  him, 
and,  as  I  thought,  he  whispered  words  in  his  ear!  "  But  this  I 
know  not  for  certain ;  howbeit  the  boy,  in  any  case,  ceased  from 
his  raging,  and  no* longer  struggled,  but  lay  still  and  quiet,  only 
muttering  and  moaning  a  little."  This  was  not,  however,  a  cure, 
for  subsequently  ^  the  same  boy  comes  before  us  as  a  raving  de- 
moniac, and  then,  happily,  is  cured.  We  do  not  know  how  this 
narrative  may  strike  our  readers  ;  to  us  it  seems  altogether  like 
other  apocryphal  miracles,  even  in  a  literary  point  of  view  infi- 
nitely below  those  of  the  Gospels.  Its  purpose  is  to  suggest  the 
difficulty  to  Jesus  of  the  task  of  healing  ;  for,  throughout  Philo- 
christus's  narrative,  as  at  Nazareth  (p.  199),  "he  laid  his  hands 
on  a  few  [only]  that  were  sick  of  slight  diseases  and  healed  them, 
and  even  these  not  without  labor.'.'  But  it  suggests,  equally  with 
that,  the  unsteady,  uncertain,  wavering  will  and  hesitating  pur- 
pose of  Jesus. 
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The  same  traits  are  maiJe  feven  more  prominent  in  the  healing 
of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman's  daughter  (p.  226) ;  in  the  account 
of  which  the  questions,  which  in  the  Gospel  are  questions  of  trial 
to  the  woman,  are  made  questions  of  doubt  in  Jesus.  ''But  he 
answered  us,  still  not  turning  his  face,  'I  am  not  sent  but  unto 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.'  Yet  as  he  spake,  he  slack- 
ened his  going,  and  spake,  as  it  were,  like  unto  one  doubting 
somewhat  and  willing  to  have  his  words  amended.  Now  came 
the  woman  in  haste  up  to  him  and  threw  herself  before  his  feet 
and  said,  'Lord,  help  me  !'  Then  Jesus  stayed.  Yet  did  he  still 
keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  that  which  he  saw  afar  off,  and  for  a  brief 
space  he  was  silent ;  but  then  he  said,  as  though  he  were  asking 
a  question  of  his  own  soul,  'It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's :: 
bread  and  cast  it  unto  the  dogs.'  But  the  woman  answered, 
'Truth,  0  Master,  yet  the  dog^  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from 
the  master's  table.'  When  Jesus  heard  these  words,  he  turned 
his  face  straightway  from  vthe  glory  of  the  mountain  and  looked 
down  on  the  woman;  and  behold  he  rejoiced  more  because  of  that 
which  he  beheld  nigh  unto  him,  than  because  of  the  glory  that 
was  afar  off.  For  the  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  changed  so 
as  I  cannot  describe  it.  And  immediately  he  stooped  down  and' 
took  the  woman  by  the  hand  and  raised  her  up  and  said  unto  her, 
'0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith;  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.'  " 
Neither  was  this,  however,  a  cure ;  as  the  wfiter  is  careful  to 
explain,  the  girl  was  healed  not  by  the  word  of  Christ,  but  by  a 
word  concerning  Christ,  "even  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Jesus"  ;  not,  then,  by  Jesus,  but  by  herself  and  her  vivid  imagi- 
nation and  hopes  ;  for  all  of  which  the  way  had  been  character- 
istically prepared,  some  two  pages  beforehand,  by  the  anxious 
explanation  that  the  mother  had  instilled  into  her  afflicted  daugh- 
ter the  hope  of  being  healed  by  Jesus;  an  explanation  now  re- 
iterated, lest  it  should  be  forgotten  and  Jesus  be  given  some  credit 
by  the  unwary  reader.  The  whole  effect  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween Jesus  and  the  woman  went  forth  not  from  him  to  any  one, 
but  from  her  to  him.  "But  when  Jesus  had  heard  the  words  of 
the  Syro-Phoenician  woman,  he  was  no  longer  minded  to  journey 
towards  the  north"  (p.  227).     "For  the  faith  of  the  Syro-Phoeni- 
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cian  had  strangely  moved  him,  insomuch  that  he  spake  as  if  the 
Redemption  were  nearer  than  it  had  been  before"  (p.  228).  "But 
whether  it  had  been  revealed  to  our  Master  through  the  words  of 
the  Syro-Phoenician,  .  .  .  concerning  thi§  I  know  nothing ;  but 
Quartus  judgeth  that  it  was  so"  (p.  228).  Now,  this  is  not  only 
a  but  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  life  of  Christ  according  to 
Philochristus.  The  Kenosis  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  is 
sufficiently  distasteful  to  us,  but  this  is  Kenotism  run  mad;  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  gradual  revelation  of  his  nature  and  mis- 
sion is  represented  as  coming  to  Jesus  is  intolerable.  Everything 
is  from  without,  and  the  reception  of  a  thought  by  Jesus  is  at- 
tended with  throes  as  if  of  parturition.  John  repeats  a  Psalm 
and  "when  he  came  to  the  words:  'Thou  which  hast  shewed  me 
great  and  sore  troubles,  shalt  give  me  life  again  and  shalt  bring 
me  up  from  the  depths  of  the  earth;'  then  indeed  the  face  of 
Jesus  kindled  with  a  marvellous  light  and  he  bade  John  cease. 
But  he  himself  sat  still  musing,  and  his  lips  moved  like  unto  one 
repeating  the  same  words  over  and  over  again :  'Thou  shalt  bring 
me  up  again  from  the  depths  of  the  earth'  "  (p.  198).  So  the 
thought  of  a  resurrection  first  dawned  on  his  mind.  Once  again, 
the  disciples  were  quoting  Scripture  and  one  of  them  said:  "God 
will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  the  burnt-oflfering."  "And  at 
these  words"  "the  countenance  of  Jesus  changed  as  if  he  had 
heard  some  new  word  of  God"  and  "he  began  at  this  time  to  see 
clearly  that  he  must  needs  die  for  Israel,  even  as"  [but  appa- 
rently only  as]  "John  the  son  of  Zachariah  had  died"  (p.  205). 
Even  a  twit  brought  revelations:  when  they  wished  to  make  him 
king,  Jesus  took  no  heed  thereof,  until  one  threw  himself  in  the 
way,  crying  that  "it  was  better  for  a  man  to  lose  his  life  as  John 
the  Prophet  had  lost  it,  than  to  save  it  as  Jesus  desired  to  save  it. 
Thereat  Jesus  stayed  for  an  instant  and  lifted  his  eyes  from  the 
ground ;  howbeit  not  in  anger,  but  rather  as  he  is  wont  to  do  .  . 
whensoever  he  heareth  a  Voice  of  God"  (p.  191).  The  reader 
must  guard  himself,  however,  from  imagining  that  Dr.  Abbott 
wishes  to  represent  Jesus  as  a  second  Socrates  in  these  allusions 
to  a  "Voice  of  God;"  no  voice  came  to  Jesus  save  through  the 
external  medium  of  a  fello>v-man's  words,  for  Jesus  was  original 
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in  nothing— never  the  leader,  but  always  the  led.     He  was  not  a 
second  Socrates,  then,  only  because  he  was  less  than  Socrates. 

Nor  is  this  uncertainty,  indecision,  and  painful  insufficiency 
confined  to  his  teaching  only.  In  small  and  great  aifairs  alike 
Philochristus's  Jesus  never  knows  what  to  do,  and  greatly  tries 
his  followers  (if  such  a  term  may  be  used)  by  his  aimless  and  vis- 
ibly baffled  behavior.  The  "shadow  of  doubt  and  expectancy" 
that  clouded  his  brow  never  left  him.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
sympathise  with  the  little  body  of  weary  disciples,  dragged  back 
and  forth  without  purpose  or  result,  at  every  hint  of  danger  or 
freak  of  restlessness.  No  wonder  that  "some  of  them  murmured 
concerning  their  many  flights  and  wanderings"  (p.  208) ;  that 
"they  accompanied  him  sorely  against  their  will"  (p.  224),  and 
it  seemed  to  them  that  there  was  no  end  to  such  flittings.  No 
wonder  that  "the  manner  of  Jesus  .  .  .  disquieted  them  and 
made  some  of  them  doubt,"  as  "he  appeared  like  unto  one  wait- 
ing for  a  message  and  marvelling  somewhat  that  the  message 
came  not"  (p.  224).  It  must  have  been  weary  work  indeed! 
Not  that  Dr.  Abbott  fails  to  not  only  suggest  but  assign  a  rea- 
son for  every  movement.  Now  it  is  a  light  "held  up  by  night  in 
Tiberias  (on  I  know  not  what  report  or  rumor  of  some  danger 
intended  to  Jesus  by  Herod,  or  some  marching  forth  of  the  Thra- 
cian  guard)"  (p.  224) ;  now  any  mere  report  of  impending 
danger  (p.  208),  and  a  restless  aimless  seeking  of  "a  revelation" 
on  the  part  of  Jesus;  but  always  some  special  and  moment- 
ary impulse.  How  diiferent  the  Gospels!  or  Mark!  or  the 
"Triple  Tradition"  !  There,  all  is  order  and  settled,  wisely-laid, 
and  firmly-held  plan.  Jesus  adapts  his  movements  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  work  and  every  movement  stands  out  lucidly  as  part 
of  a  great  and  accomplishing  purpose — he  bends  circumstances  to 
his  will,  and  makes  his  very  enemies  work  out  his  plans.  Here 
he  is  but  a  feather  in  the  grasp  of  the  wind  and  drifts  about  at 
the  pleasure  of  any  one  who  will  kindly  supply  a  little  motive 
power.  There  he  attains  a  lofty  independence  of  thought  and 
action  never  attained  by  another  son  of  man;  here  he  is  the 
most  painfully  dependent  actor  an  account  of  whom  history  has 
preserved. 
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So  eager  is  Philochristus  to  exclude  every  possibility  of  super- 
human knowledge  in  Jesus  that  he  elaborately  explains  before- 
hand every  source  of  his  knowledge,  even  of  the  most  natural  and 
minute  facts.     He  would  not,   for  the  world,  omit  telling  us,  for 
instance,   tliat  Jesus  saw   Zaccheus  in  the  tree  (p.  291)  as  he 
passed,  or  that  he   was — somewhat  startlingly  and  painfully — a 
hearer  of  his  disciples'    dispute  as  to  preeminence  (p.  266).     He 
tells  us  (inconsistently  quoting  John)  that  Jesus  "knew  what  was 
in  man""  (p.  280).     But  what  notion  he  can  attach  to  the  phrase 
it  puzzles  us  to  make  out.     Jesus  is  jealously  guarded  by  him 
from  any  exhibition  of  either  forecast  of  acts,  or  insight  into  char- 
acter.    Even  to  the  end  he  knows  not  whom  to  trust,  nor  what 
to  do,  save  as  guided  and  instructed  by  more  sagacious  friends. 
No  more  pitiable  account  of  Jesus'  last  days,  we  are  persuaded, 
has  ever  been  penned  than  is  here  given  to  us,  in  this  interest. 
It  is  due  to  a  suggestion  from  Matthew  that  he  rides  into  Jerusa- 
lem on  an  ass,  for,  as   they  entered  Bethphage,  Matthew,  saw  an 
ass,  and  remembering,  repeated  the  well-known  prophecy.  "Now 
Jesus  overheard  these  words  but  said  nothing ;  yet,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,   he  took  note   thereof"    (p.  307).     Accordingly  he  sent 
Matthew  and  a  companion  next  day  after  the  ass.     It  was  due  to 
an  arrangement  of  Jesus'  own  that  the  multitudes  met  him  with 
hosannahs    as   he  entered  the  city.     For  "Jesus  gave  command 
.   .  .  that  certain  of  the  disciples  should  go  before  the  rest  into 
Jerusalem,   even   to  our  friends  and  companions  there,  for  to 
instruct  them  concerning  the  time  of  the  going  down  of  Jesus, 
that  they  might  come  forth  to  meet  us"  (pp.  307,  312).     And 
yet  in  the  midst  of  all  these  preparations  he  had  not  even  yet  a 
plan  of  action :  "rather,    he  was   as   one  waiting  and  expecting, 
looking  perchance  for  some  sign  of  the  will  of  the  Lord"  (p.  313). 
He  approached  the  gate  of  the  city  still  "rapt  in  other  matters; 
even  as  if  he  heard  not  the  shouting  nor  the  singing,  neither 
understood  the  meaning  thereof"'   (p.    315);  his   "countenance 
was  wistful"  and  "there  seemed,  as  it  were,  a  shadow  of  doubt 
and  expectancy  upon  his  face"   (p.  315).     Yet  when  at  length 
the  Pharisees  fairly  drag  his  attention  to  the  shouting  multitudes 
he  sees  in  their  hosannahs,   "the   very  voice  of  the  Father  in 
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Heaven  speaking  by  his  little  ones  on  earth  and  showing  unto 
him  how  there  must  be  no  sign  of  fire  from  heaven"  (p.  316). 
So ! — and  so  he  was  expecting  this — and  it  was  due  only  to  this 
accident  that  he  learned  even  at  this  late  date  not  to  expect  it. 
It  was  not  Jesus  but  Joseph  of  Aramathea,  whose  forecast  of  dan- 
ger kept  Jesus  a  day  or  two  in  quiet  at  Bethany ;  and  whose  skill 
it  was  which  prepared  the  secret  chamber  for  the  passover  and 
gave  the  secret  sign  for  its  discovery  (p.  331).  Nay,  so  little 
insight  had  Jesus  into  the  character  of  men,  that  although  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  in  this  matter  by  Joseph,  he  had  actu- 
ally chosen  Judas  to  be  the  medium  of  communication  with  him 
and  was  prevented  from  betraying  all  only  by  an  accident  (p. 
338),  and  that  accident  was  Judas's  unexpected  absence  in  con- 
ference with  the  priests.  It  was  due  only  to  instruction  from 
others  that  he  came  at  last  to  suspect  Judas  (p.  339).  Even  at 
the  very  end,  the  poor  creaking  machinery  enters:  it  was  only 
because  a  hasty  and  terrified  messenger  from  Joseph  pressed  into 
the  room  that  Jesus  led  his  disciples  from  the  passover-chamber ; 
and  once  out  he  stood  helpless,  in  characteristic  but  most  painful 
perplexity.  Can  a  more  appalling  spectacle  be  imagined  than 
this  poor  hunted  and  harmless  man  standing  there  in  the  mid-^ 
night  street,  in  the  midst  of  disciples  depending  on  him  for  guid- 
ance (why  they  should  continue  to  do  so,  who  can  tell  ?)  "looking 
up  to  the  sky"  (p.  848).  "First  he  made  two  or  three  steps 
towards  the  temple  and  the  tower  of  Antonia" — "but  then," 
his  nobler  impulse  giving  way,  he  turned  in  flight  "towards  the 
gate  that  leadeth  to  the  vale  of  Kidron,"  evidently  intending  to 
seek  safety  in  Bethany.  A  messenger  meets  him  with  informa- 
tion that  his  enemies  beset  the  road  (p.  352),  and  so  ("therefore" 
says  our  author  unhesitatingly)  he  turned  aside  to  Gethsemane. 
There  Judas  found  him.  Alas !  this  poor  timid  hunted  man 
is  not  the  Jesus  of  history,  and  cannot  be  either  the  Lord  of  our 
souls  or  the  founder  of  the  Christian  faith.  To  Philochristus 
also  we  must  say:  "You  have  taken  away  our  Lord." 

No  one  would  expect  such  a  Jesus  as  this  to  work  miracles; 
and  if  Dr.  Abbott  started  with  this  conception  of  the  Master,  we 
do  not  at  all  wonder  that  he  felt  bound  to  explain  away  the  mira- 
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cles.  Apart  from  this,  his  success  as  a  "naturaliser"  is  not 
striking.  First  of  all,  he  tries  to  limit  the  miracles  to  cases  of 
healing.  "Once  only,"  we  are  told,  "did  Jesus  so  much  as 
appear  to  adventure  to  alter  the  course  of  the  world"  (p.  235), 
and  "methinks,"  it  is  added,  "even  here  he  did  it  only  in  appear- 
ance." In  other  words,  Jesus'  bidding  the  storm  cease  is  en- 
tirely parallel — the  comparison  is  Philochristus's  own — with 
Caesar's  calming  the  frightened  boatmen  with  the  assurance  that 
they  bore  quite  too  precious  freight  for  the  storm  to  overwhelm. 
We  turn  with  mingled  amazement  and  amusement  from  Philo- 
christus's two  pages  to  the  few  lines  of  the  Triple  Tradition : 
^''Let  U8  go  across  to  the  other  side.  They  took  Hi(m)  in  a  boat. 
They  wak(e)  Hi(m),  say(ing).  We  perish:  and  he  arising  rebuked 
the  win(d).  And  there  was  a  calm.  He  said  to  them,  Your 
faith !  They  said,  '  W7i(r  is  this  that  even  the  wind  obey(eth) 
Him?'  "^  One  would  like  to  know  who,  behind  this  simple  nar- 
rative, has  favored  Dr.  Abbott  with  more  accurate  information. 
The  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  he  accounts  for  by  the  remark: 
"All  men  supposing  her  to  be  dead"  (p.  283).  The  miracles  of 
the  walking  on  the  water  and  of  the  loaves  and  fishes — about 
both  of  which  the  "Triple  Tradition"  is  perfectly  explicit — are 
elaborately  explained  as  misunderstood  tropes.  It  is  by  such 
methods  that  he  reduces  all  miracles  to  cases  of  healing.  Next 
he  limits  the  diseases  healed:  "As  thou  knowest,  Jesus  doth  not 
adventure  to  heal  all  afflictions  and  all  diseases.  And  even  if  the 
affliction  be  such  as  can  be  healed,  yet  he  healeth  not  except 
there  be  first  faith"  (p.  147).  "Then  he  passed  along  the  ranks 
of  the  sick  people;  and  wheresoever  he  perceived  that  any  could 
be  healed,  he  laid  his  hands  on  them,  and  lo !  they  were  at  once 
freed  from  their  infirmities ;  and  many  unclean  spirits  were  driven 
out  from  those  that  were  possessed.  Now,  most  of  them  that 
were  healed  had  been  possessed  with  evil  spirits;  but  others  were 
lunatic,  or  sick  of  the  palsy,  or  of  fever,*  or  had  impediments  in 

^Encyclopaedia  Britannicn,  ed.  Stoddard,  p.  7056.  We  quote  from  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  inasmuch  as  we  wish  to  use  Dr.  Abbott's  own 
version  of  the  Triple  Tradition,  and  the  little  work  recently  published  by 
him  and  Mr.  Rashbrooke  has  not  yet  come  to  our  hand. 
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their  speech.  But  Jesus  had  a  marvellous  power  to  discern, 
methought,  not  only  them  that  had  faith  from  them  that  had  not, 
but  also  such  diseases  as  were  to  be  cured  from  such  as  were  not 
to  be  cured,  because  it  was  not  prepared  for  him  that  he  should 
cure  them"  (p.  100).  We  need  not  pause  to  point  out  how 
diverse  this  is  from  the  few  and  simple  words  of  the  "Triple  Tra- 
dition," for  which  it  is  substituted  [cf.  Mark  i.  32-34),  nor  to 
ask  what  Onesimus  would  have  thought  of  these  accretions  could ; 
he  have  seen  them.  Next,  Dr.  Abbott  is  careful  to  make  the 
cures  that  he  allows  usually  gradual  and  always  difficult  to  Jesus, 
as  has  been  already  illustrated;  and  then  uses  his  best  endeavors 
to  reduce  most  of  them  to  the  casting  out  of  demons.  A  good 
deal  of  space  is  then  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of 
possession.  It  is  traced  to  malaria  (p.  42),  and  this  judgment 
supported  by  an  array  of  invented  "facts,"  while  no  attempt  is 
made  to  shield  Jesus  from  the  eifects  of  the  inevitable  inference 
that  he  partook  in  or  countenanced  so  gross  a  superstition.  As 
the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter,  we  cannot  see  why  Carlyle's 
description  of  the  Irvingites  might  not  serve  equally  well  as  Dr. 
Abbott's  description  of  Christ  and  his  companions:  were  they 
not  also  a  batch  of  "hvsterical  women  and  crack-brained  enthu- 
siasts"?  and  do  not  the  words  equally  apply:  "They  also  pre- 
tend to  "work  miracles,'  and  have  raised  more  than  one  weak 
bed-rid  woman,  and  cured  people  of  'nerves,'  or,  as  they  them- 
selves say,  'cast  devils  out  of  them'  "?^ 

After  the  instances  that  have  been  incidentally  given,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  give  any  extended  examples  of  Dr.  Abbott's 
dealing  with  individual  miracles.  It  is  enough  to  note  for  com- 
parison with  "Rabbi  Jeshua"  that  he  explains  the  healing  of  the 
Gradarene  by  supposing  that  the  deluded  man  fancied  in  his 
ravings  that  he  had  a  legion  of  swine  in  him,  and  that  Je?us  had 
ordered  them  back  into  "the  abyss"  (p.  133).  It  is  not  uninter- 
esting to  trace  the  growth  of  Dr.  /Vbbott's  confidence  in  this 
explanation.  He  first  suggested  it  in  "Through  Nature  to 
Christ,"  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  the  "Arabic  Gospel  of 
the  Infancy,"  which  declared  of  a  demoniac  who  had  been  exor- 

^  Letter  to  his  Mother,  of  October  20,  1831. 
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cised  that  "demons,  in  the  shape  of  crows  and  serpents,  began  to 
go  forth,  fleeing  out  of  his  mouth."'  When  he  wrote  the  article 
"Gospels,"  he  thought  it  "perhaps  more  likely"  that  the  story 
was  entirely  unhistorical,  inasmuch  as  the  names  "Gadara," 
"Gerasene,"  and  "Gergesa"  fnight  all  be  significant.  In  "Philo- 
christus"  he  returns  to  his  first  guess.  And  in  "Onesimus" 
(pp.  97-99)  he  makes  Artimidorus  discuss  the  matter  at  length, 
and  elaborately  illustrate  and  explain  the  origin  of  the  "legend" 
on  this  supposition.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  such  stories  as  that  in  the  "Arabic  Gospel  of  the  In- 
fancy" were  current  in  Christ's  time;  that  if  they  were,  there  is 
nothing  to  connect  them  with  this  narrative,  which  does  not 
represent  the  swine  as  coming  forth  from  the  man;  and  that  the 
"Triple  Tradition"  on  this  occurrence  is  tlioroughly  simple  as  to 
the  main  matter  involved. 

The  resurrection  of  our  Lord  presents  an  especially  difficult 
matter  for  Dr.  Abbott  to  handle.  Mark's  Gospel  ends  abruptly 
at  the  empty  tomb,  and  Dr.  Abbott  is  on  record  as  believing  that 
Mark  ends  here  "because  the  common  [or  triple]  tradition  ended 
here,  and  because  he  scrupled  to  add  anything  to  the  notes  and 
traditions  which  he  knew  to  rest  on  higher  authority  than  his 
own."'^  (Oh  that  Dr.  Abbott  had  either  granted  to  Mark  the 
benefit  of  his  judgment — "if  this  be  true,  it  stamps  with  the 
seal  of  a  higher  authority  such  traditions  as  have  been  preserved 
to  us  by  so  scrupulous  a  Avriter" — or  imitated  him  at  least  in  his 
scrupulousness!)  Like  "Rabbi  Jeshua,"  then,  "Philochristus" 
should  have  left  us  standing  before  an  empty  grave — to  draw  our 
own  inferences.  But  Philochristus  chose  to  be  "here  unlike 
himself"  (p.  412)  and  "to  depart  from  his  usual  course"  and  sub- 
scribe himself  a  witness  to  the  Lord's  "resurrection."  Not  that 
Dr.  Abbott  believes  in  a  "resurrection";  he  apparently  follows 
Keim  in  spiritualising  the  fact  away  while  retaining  the  name, 
and  thus  makes  Onesimus  (p.  110),  after  careful  inquiry,  say: 

^  Note  the  literary  skill  with  which  Dr.  Abbott  prepares  for  such  ex- 
planations in  ''Philochristus"  by  prefixing  an  admirably  written  narra- 
tive of  a  sinular  exorcism  at  pa^re  44. 

^Encyc.  Brit.,  art.  "Gospels." 
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"The  slim  of  all  seems  to  be  that  the  body  of  Christus  was  not 
indeed  raised  from  the  grave^for  that  were  against  all  course  of 
nature;  and  besides,  if  it  had  been  so,  why  was  the  Tradition 
silent  on  the  proofs  of  so  great  a  wonder? — but  that  some  kind 
of  image  or  phantasm  of  the  mind  represented  him  to  his  follow- 
ers after  his  decease."  Thus  he  has  no  recourse  save  to  the  worn- 
out  vision  hypothesis,  and  we  are  condemned  to  see  again  all  the 
Christian  world — Paul  most  elaborately' — made  out  to  be  a  pack 
of  "crack-brained  enthusiasts"  or  weak-minded  visionaries,  it 
matters  little  which  you  call  them.  The  theory  is  discusbed  in 
"Onesimus,"  but  to  Philochristus  is  committed  the  task  of  giving  it 
force  by  clothing  it  with  a  life  like  narrative.  But  in  his  way, 
as  in  the  way  of  others  before  him,  a  twofold  difficulty  stood :  he 
must  make  universal  vision-seeing  appear  natural,  and  he  must 
gain  a  fair  and  natural  starting-point  for  the  vision-seeing.  In 
tlie  former  matter  he  has  fared  about  as  ill  as  his  predecessors. 
To  account  for  the  empty  tomb,  he  suggests  the  removal  of  the 
body  by  the  authorities  (p.  375).  To  gain  time,  he  does  away 
with  the  historical  "third  day,"  elaborately  explaining  away 
Christ's  prediction,  and  apparently  forgetting  Paul's  testimony, 
and  puts  most  of  the  visions  at  a  long  distance  of  time  after 
Christ's  death.  And  the  only  effect  on  the  reader  of  the  multi- 
plication of  the  visionaries  is  here,  too,  an  increasing  sense  of 
the  unreality  and  impossibility  of  the  whole  account.  In  order 
to  gain  a  starting-point  for  the  visions — we  are  speaking  now 
calmly  and  advisedly — Philochristus  sinks  to  the  lowest  device 
ever  yet  adventured  by  critic  or  "apocryphalist."  It  was  bad 
enough  for  Celsus  to  rail  that  the  belief  that  Jesus  had  risen 
originated  in  the  ravings  of  a  half-mad  woman,  or  for  Renan  to 
seize  the  hint  and  elaborate  it  into  his  famous  chapter  that  makes 
it  the  creation  of  a  grateful  woman's  love.  Dr.  Abbott  actually 
dares  to  trace  it  back  to  the  frenzy  of  a  traitor's  remorse,  and  to 
propagate  it  thence  through  a  bereft  follower's  dreams.  We 
repeat  it — for  we  hope  our  readers  will  have  difficulty  in  credit- 
ing it — just  as  Caracalla's  remorseful  fancy  pictured  his  mur- 
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dered  brother's  wraith  as  continually  pursuing  him,  so  Judas's 
remorse  pictured  the  betrayed  Jesus  on  his  track,  and  this  was 
the  origin  of  the  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord  which 
brought  peace  back  to  the  hearts  and  glorified  the  lives  of  the 
youthful  Christian  community.  We  prefer  transcribing  the  terri- 
ble passage  to  abstracting  it : 

"As  one  in  a  dream,  scarce  knowing  what  I  did,  I  bent  my  way  towards 
the  gate  of  the  valley  of  Kidron.  Here  Iwas  musing  how  hut  yester- 
day, in  this  very  place,  I  had  walked  by  the  side  of  Jesus,  even  at  his 
right  hand,  and  how  the  touch  of  his  arm  had  held  me  up  in  my  stum- 
bling;  when  behold,  I  started  back  as  if  I  had  seen  a  spirit.  For  the 
voice  of  one  close  to  me  in  the  twilight  whispered  with  an  hissing  sound, 
'lie  is  not  dead.'  I  looked,  and  behold !  Judas  stood  before  me.  Ilia 
face  was  pale  and  his  eyes  glared,  and  passion  so  wrought  his  features 
that  they  moved  and  quivered,  as  if  against  his  will,  like  unto  the 
features  of  one  possessed  by  Satan.  When  I  drev^f  back  from  him,  at 
first  he  would  have  stayed  me;  but  seeing  that  I  loathed  him,  he  also 
drew  back  and  said,  'Nay,  be  not  afraid  ;  I  cannot  betray  another.  But 
he  is  not  dead.  Hast  thou  not  seen  hiui  ?'  I  marvelled  at  him,  but  said 
nothing,  only  shaking  my  head.  Then  Judas  replied,  'Think  not  that  I 
have  slain  him  ;  he  liveth  ;  he  huntcth  me  to  death  5  these  three  times 
have  I  seen  liim.  I  have  not  slain  him.  Why,  then,  doth  he  yet  hunt 
me?  But  thou,  thou  didst  love  him  ;  be  thou  at  peace  with  me.'  Saying 
these  words,  he  catne  forward  again  to  have  taken  me  by  the  hand ;  but 
I  could  not.  Then  he  turned  away  and  laughed  such  a  laugh  as  I  ))ray 
God  I  may  never  hear  again.  But  as  he  departed,  he  cried  aloud,  'Thou 
rememberest  his  words,  "It  were  better  for  him  that  he  had  never  been 
born"'  :  vcri4y  he  was  a  prophet.'  Then  he  laughed  again,  even  such 
another  laugh  as  before ;  and  he  cursed  the  God  that  made  him.  With 
that  he  went  his  way,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

"For  rfwhile  I  stood  where  I  was,  as  if  in  a  trance,  almost  expectinj!; 
that  the  words  of  Judas  should  prove  true,  and  that  Jesus  should  come 
forth  to  nie  out  of  the  air  around  me.  Then  I  passed  through  the  gate 
of  Kidron,  and  crossing  the  brook.  I  began  to  go  out  by  the  way  which 
loadcth  to  Bethany.  But  even  as  I  went  np  the  mountain,  I  pond(M'od 
over  the  words  of  Judas,  'He  is  not  dead;  I  have  seen  him,'  for  I  could 
not  forget  them,  nor  put  them  out  of  my  mind,  and  behold,  whith,ersoovcr 
I  looked  in  the  twilight,  all  things  bore  witness  unto  Jesus  and  seemed 
to  say  the  same  words,  'We  have  seen  him  ;  he  is  not  dead'  "  (pp.  300,  307). 

From  this  beginning  grew  everything !  Surely,  we  may  close 
the  self-refuted  book  in  silence.     Do  we  not  rightly  judge  tliat  a 
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book  which  presents  such  a  picture  of  Christ  as  this  does,  does 
not  need  refutation;  that  a  book  which  seriously  proposes  to 
found  the  belief  in  Christ's  resurrection  in  the  ravings  of  a  crazed 
murderer  does  not  deserve  refutation  ? 


Mr.  Hart's  "Autobiography  of  Judas."^ 

The  passage  is  easy  from  a  reconstruction  of  the  life  of  Christ 
which  assigns  to  Judas  so  important  a  function  as  the  origination 
of  the  legend  of  the  resurrection  of  his  Master,  to  a  formal  auto- 
biography of  Judas  himself,  though  the  transition  is  otherwise 
marked  enough,  and  we  need  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Hart  for  hav- 
ing brought  his  book  into  such  company.  For  although  in 
scholarsliip  and  literary  character  Mr.  Hart's  book  is  far  below 
Dr.  Abbott's,  in  reverence  and  tt-uth  it  is  far  above  them;  and 
although  Mr.  Hart  has  not  escaped  the  invention  of  some  apocry- 
phal details  and  rationalising  explanations — some  of  them  offen- 
sive— here  and  there  ^  his  book  founds  itself  on  the  frank  admis- 
sion of  the  trustworthiness  of  our  Gospels  and  seldom  strays  from 
them.  Some  of  these  sins,  as  well  as  some  of  those  of  omission, 
may  be  fitly  explained,  moreover,  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
narrative  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Judas,  who  neither  knew  all 
that  Christ  did  or  said,  nor  can  be  deemed  incapable  of  occasional 
rationalism.  It  is  a  small  matter  that  we  cannot  confess  to  have 
found  the  literary  form  which  Mr.  Hart  has  adopted  sus- 
tained throughout.  It  is  of  more  importance  that  we  feel  obliged 
to  confess  that,  to  our  mind,  he  fails  in  its  main  purpose,  and 
neither  gives  us  a  consistent  and  credible  account  of  Judas's 
career,  nor  solves  the  problem  of  his  motive  in  his  treason.  The 
sentimental  ruffian,  introspective  scoundrel,  and  immoral  moral- 

^  The  Autobiography  of  Judas  Iscariot,  a  Character  Study.  By  the 
Ilcv.  James  W.  T.  Hart,  M.  A,     London":  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  1884. 

^  E.  r/.j  p.  51,  where  the  details  of  the  process  of  the  reanimation  of  the 
widow's  son  arc  <]5iven  with  the  effect  of  losinti^  the  majesty  of  the  narra- 
tive and  sugi^esting  a  dubious  theory  of  the  working  of  Jesua'  miracu- 
lous power ;  p.  70,  where  the  need  of  deliberation  in  Jesus  is  needlessly 
asserted  ;  p.  79,  as  to  the  process  of  recovery  in  the  Gerfi;esenc  ;  p.  101, 
where  a  sentimental  reason  is  given  for  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
etc. 
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iser  here  held  up  to  our  view,  seems  to  us  a  psychological  impos- 
sibility ;  the  man  who  could  have  written  as  Mr.  Hart  makes 
Judas  write  would  have  been  capable  of  any  mean  villainy,  ex- 
cept just  that  which  he  makes  Judas  commit;  and  we  are  not 
surprised  that  he  plainly  does  not  himself  know  whether  he  is 
writing  a  journal,  a  history,  or  a  sermon,  whether  for  his  own 
sole  eyg  or  for  his  contemporaries  or  posterity.  As  for  the 
motives  of  his  treachery,  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Hart  that  he  has 
not  followed  the  rationalists  and  made  a  pet  of  the  betrayer,  and 
set  himself  to  exhibit  the  sinlessness,  if  not  nobility,  of  his  action. 
But  beyond  that  we  cannot  praise  his  eifort  to  untangle  the  skein 
of  his  motives,  still  less  to  trace  the  evolution  of  his  purpose.  We 
do  not,  indeed,  doubt  that  fear  for  himself,  anger  at  his  Master 
for  his  reproofs,  and,  above  all,  cupidity  for  wealth  entered  into 
his  motives;  but  the  Fourth  Gospel  much  more  satisfactorily 
exhibits  the  matter  than  Mr.  Hart,  and  the  introduction  of  out- 
raged Messianic  hopes  only  complicates  instead  of  explaining  the 
problem.  Judas,  like  Satan,  requires  a  Milton  for  his  analyser, 
the  evil  that  is  in  such  men  is  pitched  in  a  key  of  immensity,  and 
is  far  less  complex  in  its  origin  and  outlets  than  we  are  inclined 
to  think.  The  simple  account  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  stands,  at 
all  events,  still  as  not  only  the  most  consistent  and  likely,  but 
the  sole  probable  one.  Whatever  other  motives  beyond  what  are 
there  uncovered,  entered  into  his  Satanic  purpose,  we  may  be  sure 
pierced  it  only  as  veins  of  ore  pierce  a  mountain,  and  we  but  con- 
fuse our  minds  when  we  direct  attention  to  them.  Great  evil, 
like  great  good,  is  apt  to  be  simple;  and  the  divine  truth  that,  if 
the  eye  be  single,  the  whole  body  shall  ,be  full  of  light,  undoubt- 
edly has  its  evil  counterpart. 

Mr.  Hart  warns  us  not  to  regard  his  little  book  as  in  any  sense 
a  life  or  study  or  history  of  Christ.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
help  it.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  an  apocryphal  Gospel 
conceived  from  the  standpoint  — not  indeed  of  Mr.  Hart — but  of 
Judas.  It  is  an  evayyiTiiov  Kara  'lovdd.  We  rejoicc,  however,  that 
w^e  are  exonerated  from  criticising  it  as  a  presentation  of  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus,  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  intention  of  the 
author  himself,  it  does  not  stand  for  truth.     It  is  professedly  a 
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partial,  broken,  and  incomplete  view  of  the  history,  such  a  view 
as  might  be  taken  by  a  Judas,  such  a  view  as  might  be  taken  and 
yet  the  soul  be  lost;  and  yet  a  view  which,  just  because  recog- 
nising the  essential  facts  of  the  history  as  facts,  comes  far  nearer, 
the  truth  than  either  of  the  books  we  have  been  criticising.  Mr. 
Hart  follows  Stier  in  holding  that  Judas  did  not  see  even  in  his 
remorse  that  Jesus  was  more  than  the  "Son  of  man,"  and  failed 
of  the  knowledge  of  his  sonship  to  God,  which  the  Spirit  only 
subsequently  brought  fully  to  the  minds  of  his  followers.  It  may 
be  so;  certainly  it  is  overwhelmingly  probable  that  Judas  did  not. 
consciously  betray  the  Lord  God  himself  "They  sinned  ignor- 
antly,  through  unbelief."  Alas!  that  men  to-day,  after  the  Re- 
surrection, after  Pentecost,  after  the  fuller  revelations  of  the 
Spirit  through  the  apostles,  can  still  be  found  who  can  take  a 
Judas- view  of  the  Son  of  God  !  "I  tell  you  that  if  the  mighty 
works  that  are  done  in  thee  had  been  done  in  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, they  had  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes." 

Dr.  Clarke's  "Legend  of  Thomas  Didymus."  ^ . 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  much  more  natural  Jesus 
appears  as  seen  through  Mr.  Hart's  "Judas,"  despite  its  partial 
view,  than  as  seen  through  Dr.  Abbott's  "Philochristus."  It  is 
a  paradox,  no  doubt,  but  historic  truth  no  less,  that  nothing  is 
more  entirely  unnatural  than  the  unnaturally  natural  Jesus  that 
rationalism  from  Paulus  down  has  invented  for  the  wonder  of  the 
puzzled  world,  while  in  proportion  as  his  supernatural  character 
is  admitted  does  Jesus  appear  historically  natural.  This  gi'eat 
truth  is  illustrated  again  in  Dr.  Clarke's  "Legend  of  Thomas 
Didymus."  We  are  struck  at  once  on  opening  it  with  the  com- 
parative naturalness  of  the  Jesus  it  presents  to  us  above  the  Jesus 
of  "Rabbi  Jeshua"  or  "Philochristus."  And  the  reason  lies 
open  to  every  eye :  "I  am  unable,"  says  the  preface,  "to  read 
the  story  without  the  conviction  that  Jesus  possessed  some  extra- 
ordinary power  over  nature  and  life"  (p.  viii.);  and  accordingly, 

^  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Didymus  the  Jewish  Sceptic.  By  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  etc.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard  5  New  York  :  Charles  T.  Dil- 
lingham, 1881. 
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throughout  the  book,  Jesus  appears  endowed  with  superhuman — 
no,  preternatural — or  at  least  unusual  power  and  wisdom,  and  thus 
stands  somewhat  naturally  in  the  place  in  the  world's  history  which 
Jesus  confessedly  occupied.  Above  all,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  and  retain  any  historical  probability ;  the 
life  of  Jesus,  reduced  to  its  lowest  dimensions,  demands  the  resur- 
rection as  its  natural  and  necessary  crown — the  course  of  subse- 
quent history  rationalised  to  its  extreme  limit  demands  it  as  its 
root.  It  is  actually  easier  to  contend  (with  Loman,  for  instance) 
that  there  was  no  Jesus,  than,  admitting  his  existence,  to  deny 
his  resurrection.  It  is  a  homage  which  all  historical  studies  must 
pay  to  truth,  on  pain  of  betraying  their  origin  in  a  non-natural 
and  philosophising  fancy,  that  they  must  frankly  own  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  to  have  actually  occurred.  Here  we  see  another 
reason  for  the  stronger  impression  of  probability  which  Dr. 
Clarke's  Jesus  makes  on  the  reader's  mind.  I/r.  Clarke  says : 
"The  main  fact  that  Jesus  after  his  death  came  again  to  his  dis- 
ciples in  visible  form,  and  created  a  faith  in  immortality  which 

transformed  their  whole  being,  seems  to  me  undeniable 

With  all  respect  for  those  who  believe  that  the  apostles  imagined 
that  they  saw  their  Master  and  that  this  self-illusion  was  the 
foundation  on  which  the  religion  was  built  which  converted 
Europe  to  faith  in  a  Jewish  Messiah,  the  supposition  appears  to 
me  historically  incredible.  The  house  which  is  to  stand  must  be 
founded  on  the  rock  of  reality,  not  on  the  sand  of  delusion." 
(P.  X.)  Accordingly,  in  the  history  itself,  Dr.  Clarke  represents 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  an  actual  and  very  real  occurrence. 
Now  this  is  a  great  advance  over  the  books  we  have  hitherto  had 
before  us;  and  it  is  apparent  that  Dr.  Clarke's  historical  con- 
ception of  Jesus  and  the  nature  of  the  work  he  did  must  be  very 
far  above  that  of  either.  "Rabbi  Joshua"  or  "Philochristus."    • 

The  influence  of  his  truer  historical  sense  becomes  apparent 
again  in  his  dealing  with  "the  written  books  of  the  Gospel"  as 
"Onesimus"  calls  them.  In  his  hands,  at  last,  John's  Gospel 
obtains  recognition,  and  the  immense  weight  of  the  historical 
demonstration  of  the  genuineness  of  our  Gospels  appears  to  be 
felt  by  him. 
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We  must  not  leave  the  impression  that  his  attitude  towards  or 
dealing  with  the  narrative  is  altogether  satisfactory ;  we  only 
mean  to  say  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  other 
apocrypha  we  have  been  discussing.  He  admits  that  the  books 
sprang  from  their  traditionally  reputed  authors,  although  John's 
was  actually  penned  (from  his  lips)  by  an  Ephesian  scribe;  that 
they  are  authentic,  genuine,  and  historically  credible.  The  color- 
ing of  the  narrative  they  give  is  not,  however,  treated  as  alto- 
gether trustworthy — perhaps  Dr.  Clarke  would  express  it  by  say- 
ing that  he  does  not  hold  them  to  be  inerrant.  Such  passages  as 
the  following,  which  are  not  infrequent,  will  illustrate  his  dealing 
with  the  history :  y 

"Near  the  road  we  saw  a  fis;  tree,  which  seemed  full  of  fruit,  and  we 
went  towards  it  to  gather  some  of  the  fin;s ;  but  what  appeared  like  fruit 
were  indeed  dry  leaves,  for  the  fi^  tree  was  dyin<2;  of  drought  or  disease. 
Then  I  saw  Jesus  lift  his  eyes  towards  the  city  and  the  temple,  on  which 
the  sun  had  just  arisen,  and  he  said  sadly,  'No  one  shall  a<i;ain  eat  thy 
fruit.'  Afterwards,  Matthew  and  Simon"  [i.  e.,  of  course  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark]  ''said  that  he  had  cursed  the  fifj;  tree;  but  to  me  it 
appeared  that  he  was  speakin<r  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  barren  fig  tree 
had  seemed  to  him  a  type  of  the  nation  which  would  not  brino;  forth  fruit 
to  God.  The  next  mornin<>;,  when  we  passed  that  way  again,  the  fig  tree 
had  withered  almost  wholly  away,  which  caused  Matthew  to  say  that 
Jesus  had  cursed  it  and  wrought  a  marvel  to  destroy  it.  But  Jesus 
answered,  'Verily  I  say  unto  you  that  if  we  have  faith  and  do  not  doubt 
in  our  heart,  we  could  lift  this  mountain  and  cause  it  to  fall  into  the  sea,' 
And  the  disciples  thought  he  spoke  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  .  .  .  but  I 
.  .  .  believe  that  he  meant  that  their  prejudice  was  as  great  as  a  moun- 
tain, preventing  them  from  receiving  the  truth.  He  therefore  was  pray- 
ing to  God  for  power  to  roll  away  that  mountain  from  their  souls.  .  .  . 
I  suppose,  therefore,  that  his  disciples  were  mistaken  in  this,  and  did  not 
see  the  Master's  meaning"  (p.  343). 

"The  Pharisees  had  everywhere  circulated  a  report  that  Jesus  could 
not  be  the  Messiah  who  was  to  come,  because  he  was  not  descended  from 
David.  ...  In  answer  to  this,  some  of  the  preachers  of  the  gospel" 
[represented  by  Matthew  and  Luke]  "produced  genealogies  from  the 
archives  of  the  Levites,  which  were  carefully  kept  in  every  city,  to  show 
that  the  Master  was  indeed  descended  from  David,  both  by  the  father 
and  mother.  My  brother  Paul  lau<Thed  at  this,  and  said  that  whether 
Jesus  was  descended  from  David  or  not  was  of  no  moment,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  the  descent  from 
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death  into  a  higher  life.  Paul  exhorted  his  disciples  not  to  pay  any 
attention  to  these  endless  *:;enealoo;ies  and  old-wives'  fabhis.  Nor,  indeed, 
did  Jesus  claim  any  such  outward  descent  from  David,  but  rather 
declared  that  the  Messiah  ou^ht  not  to  be  called  David's  son,  since  he 
was  <i;reator  than  David  and  the  Master  of  David.  .  .  .  He  did  not  say 
'Verily  my  mother  and  father  are  both  descended  from  David,  as  your 
genealof^ies  will  show;  and  in  truth  I  was  not  born  at  Nazareth,  but  at 
Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David.'  Instead  of  this,  he  showed  that  the 
Coming  One  would  not  be  a  son  of  David"  (pp.  354,  355). 

Just  SO  with  reference' to  John's  Gospel:  it  is  taught  that  it 
was  taken  down  from  John's  lips,  somewhat  piecemeal,  and  that 
the  papers  are  "not  well  arranged,"  "because  John  himself,  not 
having  read  them,  did  not  see  how  they  were  placed  together; 
for  if  he  had,  he  would  have  altered  the  arrangement"(p.  367). 
Yet  "in  John's  mind  there  are  no  joints,  no  fitting  of  one  truth 
to  the  rest;  each  stands  alone.  Hence  it  easily  happens  that  he 
may  not  have  given  his  narrations  to  the  scribe  in  any  proper 
order,  and  they  may  sometimes  be  put  in  wrong  places"  (p.  874). 
It  can  be  easily  seen  that  by  such  dealing  as  this  room  is  left 
for  a  considerable  reconstruction  of  the  history  and  a  considerable 
number  of  rationalising  explanations,  which  Dr.  Clarke  does  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of. 

The  way  being  thus  opened  for  his  doctrinal  prepossessions  and 
dislike  of  too  much  miracle  to  sway  his  judgment  as  to  historical 
details.  Dr.  Clarke's  actual  history  falls  far  below  what  his  his- 
torical sense  should  have  made  it.  As  an  actual  historian,  too, 
he  fails  still  more  through  two  more  far-reaching  faults:  defective 
scholarship  and  insufficient  literary  sense.  As  a  piece  of  litera- 
ture, the  "Legend  of  Thomas  Didymus"  is,  indeed,  somewhat  of 
a  marvel.  We  have  not  been  able  to  persuade  ourselves  to  under- 
take seriously  its  higher  criticism ;  but  a  cursory  reading  suggests 
to  us  that  it  might  be  quite  possible  to  prove  that  it  was  written 
piecemeal,  with  different  purposes  and  on  different  plans,  and 
then  patched  together  into  one  whole — if  the  result  can  be  called  a 
whole — as  an  afterthought.  Apparently  at  one  time  Dr.  Clarke 
intended  to  compose  a  "Life  of  Christ"  in  a  series  of  letters 
from  various  personages,  and  while  he  conveyed  in  them  an 
account  of  the  essential  facts,  at  the  same  time  to  work  out  the 
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varied  conceptions  of  Jesus'  work  and  person  which  would 
naturally  be  taken  by  typical  representatives  of  the  several 
classes  of  the  day.  This  would  have  given  us  a  book  founded 
somewhat  on  the  method  of  the  well-known  works  of  Dr.  Ingra- 
ham.  The  letters,  apparently  written  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
plan,  have  been  incorporated  into  the  narrative  of  Christ's  life, 
given  by  Thomas  the  Doubter  to  his  Indian  parishioners,  some- 
what confusedly  and  sometimes  rather  startlingly.  The  reader 
comes  suddenly  on  letters  of  "Epinetus,"  "'Ben  'Jabbai,"  Pilate's 
wife,  or  on  the  journal  of  Nicodemus,  and  wonders  if  the  binder 
has  careless^  sewn  in  leaves  from  another  volume.  The  literary 
character  of  these  letters  is  higher  than  that  of  the  main  narra- 
tive, and  they  appear  to  have  been  much  more  carefully,  perhaps 
lovingly,  composed.  Indeed,  Dr.  Clarke  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  intended  bv  nature  as  a  writer  of  romances.  We  trust  we 
may  be  forgiven  for  saying  that  we  scarcely  remember  coming  in 
any  novel  on  so  laughable  a  love  scene  as  that  between  Miriam 
and  Thomas;  and  Miriam's  general  vacuity  and  empty  twaddle 
throughout  the  whole  first  section  of  the  book  is  quite  intolerable. 
Dr.  Clarke's  didactic  purpose,  again,  has  clashed  with  the  needs 
of  his  romance.  Thomas  becomes  worse  than  a  lay  figure  in  this 
interest,  and  a  most  innocent  inquirer  after  just  the  information 
that  Dr.  Clarke  wishes  to  communicate  to  his  readers,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  the  probabilities  of  his  own  situation.  Thus  he  is  as 
objective  in  speaking  of  his  own  people  as  a  modern  Sunday- 
school  scholar  (p.  40).  He  tells  us  himself,  at  page  26,  that  he 
had  already  "listened  to  the  learned  Rabbis,"  and  yet  he  asks,  at 
page  41,  with  the  most  charming  show  of  interest,  what  "putting 
a  fence  around  the  law  means,"  and,  even  after  that,  it  is  not 
until  page  59  that  he  has  ever  seen  or  heard  of  a  Pharisee.  He 
^^Mirst  hears  of  the  existence  of  the  Book  of  Job  at  page  68 — and 
the  reader  wishes  he  had  remained  in  ignorance  still  longer,  for 
Dr."  Clarke  takes  occasion  to  insert  at  once  a  long  and  tiresome 
analysis  of  the  book,  occupying  some  eleven  pages.  He  under- 
stands Greek,  at  page  81,  and  listens  to  Philo's  lectures  (does 
Dr.  Clarke  suppose  that  Philo  lectured  in  Hebrew?),  and  yet  has 
to  learn   Greek  at  page  96.     He  had  lived  in  Jerusalem  some 
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years,  and  yet  never  heard  of  Rachel's  tomb  till  he  takes  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Dead  Sea,  at  page  113.  The  climax  is  capped  when 
in  the  most  engaging  simplicity  he  writes,  quite  in  the  strain  of  a 
modern  tourist,  an  account  of  a  journey  taken  with  a  broken 
heart  as  companion.  These  are  only  a  few  samples  of  what  one 
finds  every  page  or  two,  in  the  first  half  of  the  book  especially. 
Even  greater  confusion  is  wrought  by  a  queer  habit  of  assuming 
that  all  of  Christ's  sayings  were  spoken  more  than  once,  and  by 
repeating  the  most  advanced  of  them  at  both  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  his  life,  with  the  effect  of  destroying  all  growth  in  his 
teaching  and  hopelessly  jumbling  the  chronology.  Even  the 
very  nomenclature  is  strangely  varied.  Jesus,  for  instance,  is 
indifferently  Jesus,  Joshua-bar- Joseph,  and  Joshua- bar- Yosheph; 
the  name  John  appears  now  as  John,  now  Johann,  now  Johanan, 
and  anon  Yochannan.  Dr.  Clarke  tells  us  that  he  has  gone  over 
the  book  "several  times  with  care."  What,  then,  is  the  reason 
that  such  literary  blemishes  are  left  so  thickly  strewn  over  his 
pages?  that  he  has  allowed  his  book  to  leave  his  hand  in  a  form 
that  places  it  as  a  piece  of  literature  well  below  all  the  others  we 
have  before  us?  The  marks  of  defective  scholarship  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  illustrate;  they  are  pervasive,  and  have  not  only 
to  do  with  numerous  points  of  detail,  but  also  with  the  general 
tone  of  the  book,  and  even  the  authorities  relied  on.  Nor  do  we 
care  to  stay  to  point  out  such  small  slips  as  that,  e.  g.,  by  which 
circumcision  is  made  a  temple  instead  of  a  household  ordinance 
(p.  53),  and  Thomas  an  elaborately  educated  man — both  in  con- 
flict with  New  Testament  testimony.  We  are  glad  to  say  that 
there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  both  matter  and  style  at  the 
point  where  the  narrative  leaves  the  ^^ZeitgeschicJite,''  and  comes 
to  the  life  of  Christ  proper. 

We  have  hinted  that  Dr.  Clarke's  dogmatic  prepossessions 
occasionally  show  themselves.  We  rejoice  that  the}^  do  not  en- 
tirely overlay  his  book  and  that  we  have  the  edifying  spectacle 
of  a  pronounced  Unitarian  dealing  more  soberly  with  the  life  of 
our  Lord  than  works  that  come  to  us  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
great  Church  of  England.  But  Dr.  Clarke's  theology  has  none 
the  less  affected  his  whole  understanding  of  the  story  of  Jesus' 
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life ;  and  we  fear  we  must  say  has  led  him  into  some  very  unedi- 
fying  dealing  with  its  records.  It  would  have  been  far  better  for 
him  to  have  frankly  taken  his  stand  by  the  side  of  his  co-religion- 
ist, Dr.  Ellis,  and  admitted  that  the  Christian  records  are  imbued 
with  "orthodoxy,"  and  are  therefore  false ;  far  more  consistent, 
though  no  less  unhistorical.  Dr.  Clarke  stops  at  no  rationalising 
to  rid  the  history  of  the  marks  and  confessions  of  Jesus'  divinity. 
Let  such  passages  as  the  following  witness:  "I  asked  him  once 
why  he  forbade  us  to  tell  of  all  his  goodness.  And  he  said,  'Call 
not  me  good;  none  is  good  save  God'  "  (p.  125).  "And  when 
they  all  cried  aloud,  and  blessed  him,  he  said,  'Bless  God,  not 
man  ;  for  every  good  gift  is  from  him'  "  (p.  133).  "Her  love  is 
great  because  her  sin  having  been  great,  I  have  brought  to  her 
pardon  from  God"  (p.  146).  When  the  paralytic  was  healed, 
Jesus  said,  "  'You  think  it  easy  to  say  to  this  man,  "Thy  sins  are 
forgiven,"  but  not  easy  to  know  if  they  are  forgiven.  You  think 
that  God  alone  can  forgive  sins.  That  is  true,  but  God  can  give 
power  to  man  to  carry  his  divine  love  to  other  men'  "  (p.  196). 
"  'Yes,  God  is  my  Father;  but  he  is  also  your  Father.  ...  Do  I 
boast  when  I  say  I  am  his  son  ?  No.  .  .  .  Each  man  is  "the  son" 
to  whom  the  Father  says  "my  child."  .  .  .  Each  one  is  "the  son" 
to  whom  the  Father  gives  spiritual  life.  ...  As  soon  as  ye  are 
sons  ye  can  raise  dead  men  to  life'  "  (p.  263).  "But  one  said, 
'We  do  not  stone  thee  for  thy  good  works,  but  because  it  is  blas- 
phemy for  a  man  to  make  himself  God.'  Jesus  replied,  'It  is  true 
I  call  God  my  Father ;  he  is  my  Father,  and  your  Father  also 
when  you  love  him  and  trust  in  him.  .  .  .  If  I  had  called  my- 
self God,  being  a  man,  I  should  only  do  what  Moses  did.  But 
I  do  not  call  myself  God,  but  son  of  God'  "  (p.  273).  "  'I  said 
not  that  I  had  seen  Abraham,  but  that  Abraham  had  seen  me. 
Long  before  Abraham  was  born,  I  was  chosen  in  the  counsels 
of  God  to  be  what  I  am'  "  (p.  274).  "He  could  not  let  himself 
be  called  'good,'  since  all  goodness  flows  .  .  .  from  God" 
(p.  298).  "  'I  and  my  Father  are  indeed  one,  ...  all  who  love 
God  are  one  with  him'"  (p.  318).  "'Do  not  look  at  me,' he 
said,  'but  look  through  me  at  him  who  sent  me.  For  when  ye 
see  me,  ye  see  not  me  but  him'  "  (p.  360).     "And  Jesus  said, 
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'How  canst  thou  be  with  me,  Philip,  without  seeing  the  Father? 
Dost  thou  not  see  that  I  am  always  with  him  and  that  he  is  al- 
ways with  me?'  Thus,  my  children,  when  ye  look  in  a  lake,  ye 
see  the  sun,  because  the  lake  reflects  the  sun,  and  so  when  ye 
look  to  Jesus,  ye  see  the  Father,  because  God  is  reflected  in  that 
heavenly  spirit"  (p.  371).  "I  had  found  my  Master;  I  had  also 
found  my  God ;  for  I  saw  that  the  goodness  and  truth  of  my 
Master  had  not  been  suffered  to  go  down  in  vain.  I  once  again 
saw  the  God  of  justice  and  love  protecting  and  guiding  all  things. 
Thus,  in  a  moment,  I  had  found  my  Master;  and,  in  finding  him, 
through  him  I  had  found  his  God  and  mine.  All  I  could  say 
was,  'My  Master  and  my  God'  "  (p.  439).  Dr.  Clarke's  further 
doctrinal  prepossessions  also  show  themselves,  especially  his 
denial  of  any  true  atonement  or  any  second  coming  of  Christ  or 
general  resurrection.  We  shall  not  stop,  however,  to  illustrate 
'how  he  manages  to  deny  these  things.  What  we  have  already 
given  will  suffice  for  our  purpose,  which  was  twofold:  to  point 
out  how  often  Dr.  Clarke  is  swayed  by  prejudice  rather  than  by 
historical  considerations,  and  how  elaborate  some  of  his  misexpla- 
nations  are,  involving  further  that  they  are  conscious  efforts. 
An  intellectual  honesty  that  will  despise  such  things  appears  to ' 
us  one  of  the  chief  wants  of  the  age. 

Some  of  the  passages  we  have  quoted  already  hint  to  us  how 
Dr.  Clarke  tries  to  make  miracles  easy  to  him,  and  why  we  have 
hesitated  to  say  he  admits  the  superhuman,  supernatural,  or  even 
the  preternatural  into  his  narrative.  So  sure  is  Dr.  Clarke  that 
Jesus  is  only  man  that  he  wishes  miracles,  too,  to  appear  within 
the  powers  of  humanity.  The  text  of  his  message  on  this  matter 
is  simply  that  miracles  are  not  beyond  human  power,  if  only 
humanity  could  retain  its  proper  powers.  Let  us,  however,  illus- 
trate his  conception  of  the  matter  from  his  own  words.  "What- 
ever Jesus  did,  was  done  so  easily  and  peacefully  that  it  all  . 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  very  movement  of  nature.  When  I  saw 
Peter  thus  moving  over  the  waves,  it  looked  natural  and  as  that 
which  any  one  might  do.  ...  I  thought  how  often  in  my  dreams 
I  had  seemed  to  myself  ...  [as  if]  ...  I  could  float  without 
wings  in  the  air.      Perhaps,  indeed,  such  dreams  are  a  prophecy 
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of  the  time  to  come  when  the  laws  of  lightness  and  weight  Avill  be 
understood  and  men  will  be  able  to  learn  how  to  destroy  for  a 
time  the  weight  of  their  bodies"  (p.  181).  It  was  the  compassion 
of  the  Master  which  "drew  forth  in  him  this  strange  human  fac- 
ulty. I  call  it  human,  for  all  his  actions  were  human — either 
such  as  men  do  now  or  may  do  hereafter"  (p.  181).  He  proceeds 
to  explain  that  in  this  Jesus  was  simply  "the  type  and  perfect 
moclel  of  what  man  ought  to  be,"  just  as  the  one  perfect  oak  in  a 
grove  of  stunted  oaks  is  the  true  type  of  oaks.  He  is  consequently 
never  tired  of  speaking  of  miracle-working  as  "part  of  the  order 
of  nature"  (p.  184);  as  a  natural  power  (p.  185);  "as  no  violent 
incursion  of  the  power  of  God,  but  a  vast  unfolding  of  the  powers 
latent  in  man"  (p.  193),  which  may  take  thousands  of  years  to  un- 
fold in  other  men,  but  which  some  time  may  be  the  heritage  of  all. 
So,  too,  when  the  voice  of  thunder  answered  Jesus  at  his  call,  this 
was  natural:  "I  thought  that  he  indeed  needed  no  voice,  but  that" 
the  heavens  and  earth  sympathised  with  every  great  event  and  that 
whosoever  needed  a  voice  from  heaven  would  have  it"  (p.  359). 
It  is  even  elaborately  explained  how  this  power  of  miracle-work- 
ing is  attained,  in  words  professing  to  come  from  Jesus  himself: 
"He  told  us,  moreover,  how  when  he  lived  thus  close  to  God,  not 
only  the  truth  and  love  of  his  Father  qame  and  dwelt  in  him,  but 
also  the  power  of  the  Father.  Nature  in  all  her  parts  became 
submissive  to  his  will.  He  had  only  to  wish  strongly,  and  the 
sick  man  arose  and  walked ;  with  a  word  he  could  release  the 
madman  and  lunatic  from  their  bitter  bondage ;  with  a  word  cause 
the  plague  of  leprosy  to  flee  away.  Yet  he  knew  that  all  this 
power  was  not  his  own,  but  his  Father's,  and  to  be  used  only  for 
the  good  of  the  Father's  other  children,  and  to  cause  the  king- 
dom of  love  and  truth  to  come"  (p.  212).  In  one  passage  even 
a  spiritualistic  theory  of  the  working  of  the  physical  powers  of 
nature  is  hinted  at  as  possible  (p.  192).  Even  the  raising  of  the 
dead  may  be  a  purely  human  work :  "The  limits  between  life  and 
death — when  life  is  just  departed — are  not  to  be  known"  (p.  193). 
"Who  can  tell  when  seeming  death  is  real  death  ?  And  may  not 
death  itself  in  its  beginnings  be  arrested  bj*  the  same  hidden 
power  of  the  soul  which  can  conquer  and  dispd  disease?    There- 
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fore  ...  I  could  ...  believe,  and  yet  believe  that  this  was  no 
violent  incursion  of  the  power  of  God,  but  a  vast  unfolding  of 
powers  latent  in  man.  It  was  not  God  coming  down,  but  man 
going  up."  Even  the  raising  of  Lazarus  may  be  "only  a  proof 
of  the  exceptional  physical  or  vital  force  of  the  Master,  shown  in  a 
less  degree  by  his  curing  other  [sz^?/]  diseases.  It  was  the  high- 
est example  of  the  power  of  the  soul  over  body — of  spirit  over 
matter — of  vital  forces  over  physical  atoms"  (p.  329).  From  all 
of  which  we  may  begin  to  see  what  Dr.  Clarke's  frank  admission 
that  Jesus  "possessed  some  extraordinary  power"  means:  "Rab- 
bi Jeshua's"  solution  of  the  problem  was  that  Jesus  did  nothing 
remarkable;  "Philochristus's,"  that  what  he  did  was  not  very 
remarkable;  "Thomas's"  is,  that  it  is  human  to  do  remarkable 
things.  The  one  simply  lowers  miracles  to  human  capacity ;  the 
other  elevates  human  capacity  to  miracles ;  in  their  conception  of 
the  person  of  Jesus  while  in  the  world  and  his  manifestation  of 
himself,  there  is  scarcely  a  choice  between  them. 

Yet  Dr.  Clarke  finds  himself  bound  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
lowering  our  conception  of  the  miracles  too.  We  have  already 
seen  examples  of  this,  as  for  instance  in  his  remarks  on  the  rais- 
ing of  the  dead.  And  indeed,  the  task  of  lifting  humanity  so 
high  is  a  great  one;  if  it  is  to  succeed,  at  least  miracles  must  not 
be  either  multiplied  or  magnified  unduly.  Dr.  Clarke  frankly 
admits  that  some  miracles  happened,  as,  for  example,  cures  in 
general,  and  especially  cases  of  demoniacs,  the  walking  on  the 
water,  the  raising  of  the  dead — even  of  Lazarus.  Even  these 
are  lowered,  how^ever,  as  much  as  possible  by  the  assumption  that 
the  action  of  the  miraculous  power  was  slow  (pp.  132,  136,  186, 
277) — as  if  that  made  it  any  more  explicable — sometimes  by  a 
hint  that  it  w^as  even  incomplete  (p.  277).  Other  miracles  have 
doubt  thrown  on  them — as,  for  example,  the  seven  demons  cast 
out  of  Mary  Magdalene  appear  to  have  been  only  bad  mental 
states,  like  "despair,  the  most  deadly"  of  them  all  (p.  173). 
Others  are  frankly  explained  away.  The  money  found  in  the 
fish's  mouth  is  but  a  misunderstood  trope;  the  descent  of  the 
dove  at  Jesus'  baptism  was  but  John's  poetical  words  misinter- 
preted literally;  the  temptation  was  a  parable;  the  falling  down 
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of  the  mob  in  Grethsemane  was  owing  to  the  pushing  back  of  the 
front  rank,  etc.  The  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  furnishes 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  Dr.  Clarke's  methods:  "The  prayer 
was  so  heavenly  that  ^all  of  my  own  hunger  went  away.  ... 
The  people  took  the  little  morsels  from  his  hands  and  tasted,  and 
gave  it  quickly  to  their  neighbors.  I  saw  many  who  had  con- 
cealed their  food  to  keep  it  for  their  own  use ;  and  they  also 
brought  it  forward  to  be  blessed,  and  gave  it  speedily  to  each 
other"  (p.  179).  No  wonder,  if  no  one  was  hungry,  and  no  one 
ate,  and  "many"  brought  out  hidden  food,  there  were  twelve 
baskets  full  of  fragments  gathered  up !  The  reader  will  observe, 
however,  that  Dr.  Clarke,  when  his  purpose  serves,  can  suggest 
explanations  of  a  class  which  neither  "Philochristus"  nor  "Kabbi 
Jeshua"  would  care  to  countenance. 

Of  course,  Jesus'  foresight  goes  with  his  miracles.  We  are 
told  sententiously :  "The  Master's  foresight  was  insight"  (p.  309) ; 
but  how  "insight"  which  was  not  "foresight"  could  have  told 
him  just  how  many  times  Peter  would  deny  him  (p.  311),  or  that 
the  distant  Lazarus  was  dead  (p.  319),  Dr.  Clarke  has  neglected 
to  explain. 

We  do  not  purpose,  however,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Clarke,  any 
more  than  in  the  cases  of  the  other  books  we  have  had  before  us, 
to  enter  into  any  detailed  refutation  of  the  views  put  forth.  Our 
purpose  has  been  simply  expository,  and  we  judge  that  we  have 
already  said  enough  to  exhibit  the  insufficjiency  of  the  narrative 
Dr.  Clarke  has  put  forth  to  stand  as  a  "Life  of  Christ."  One 
thing  else  has,  perhaps,  been  made  evident :  Dr.  Clarke's  methods 
of  work  are  similar  to,  perhaps  not  a  whit  sounder  than,  those  of 
the  authors  of  "Kabbi  Jeshua"  and  "Philochristus."  We,  for 
one,  cannot  see  why  Dr.  Clarke  has  not  gone  quite  as  far  as  they, 
except  that  his  dogmatic  or  critical  prepossessions  did  not  demand 
it  of  him.  He  has  gone  just  as  far  as  his  prejudices  went,  and 
the  result  is  necessarily  only  another  parody  on  the  divine  life 
of  which  the  Gospels  tell. 

Are  our  readers  ready  to  take  these  four  "Gospels"  in  the 
place  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John?     We  must  confess 
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that  our  study  of  them  has  not  predisposed  us  in  their  favor.  It 
is  all  too  plain  why  they  are  what  they  are,  and — omitting  Mr. 
Hart's  '"Judas,"  which  may  stand  as  the  representative  of  ortho- 
dox "apocrypha" — their  parallelism  with  the  heretical  apocryphal 
Gospels  of  the  early  Church  is  startling.  Even  the  methods  of 
the  chief  heretics  are  reproduced  in  them:  at  one  extreme, 
"Rabbi  Jeshua,"  like  Marcion,  uses  the  shears;  at  the  other.  Dr. 
Clarke,  like  Valentinus,  through  desire  '•''utiintegro  instrumento,'" 
seeks  relief  through  strange  exegesis.  They  stand  together  in 
this,  however,  that  to  one  and  all  alike  the  motive  of  writing  is 
hatred  of  the  supernatural — it  is  miracle  which  is  the  common 
aKdv6a'}\ov.  The  actual  conception  of  the  character  and  dramatisa- 
tion of  the  acts  of  the  non-miraculous  Christ  whom  they  invent 
is  more  difficult  to  account  for.  Lord  Tennyson,  in  a  recent  let- 
ter, complains  of  certain  critics  who  "impute  themselves"  to  their 
victim.  "There  are  many  historians,"  writes  Gibbon,  "who  put 
us  in  mind  of  the  admirable  saying  of  the  great  Condd  to  Car- 
dinal de  Ketz:  ''Ces  coquins  nous  font  purler  et  agir  comme  Us 
auroient  fait  eux-memes  a  notre  place."  Can  this  be  the  explana- 
tion of  these  so  painfully  grating  portraitures  of  Jesus?  At  all 
events,  as  historical  studies,  our  apocrypha  must  be  pronounced 
valueless  and  undeserving  of  serious  refutation.  In  reading 
them,  we  have  felt  with  unwonted  vividness  the  truth  of  M. 
Kenan's  words — words  which  may  be  taken  as  having  special 
reference  to  studies  of  this  class  and  of  this  tendency — for  is  not 
he  himself  a  notable  writer  of  apocrypha? — "I  was  drawn  towards 
the  historical  sciences — little  conjectural  sciences,  which  are 
pulled  down  as  often  as  they  are  set  up,  and  which  will  be 
neglected  an  hundred  years  hence." ^  "A  hundred  years  hence!" 
Ah !  the  great  historico-romanticist  has  given  far  too  long  a  lease 
of  life  to  such  books  as  ours.  No  doubt,  he  would  himself  admit 
it,  for  was  he  not  speaking  of  himself  in  these  words?  and  was 
he  not  speaking  of  our  authors  in  these:  "JiVi  realite,  pas  de 
personnes  out  le  droit  de  ne  pas  croire  au  Christianisme"  f  in 
which  we  fully  agree  with  him.     For  the  rest,  we  wish  only  in 

^  In ''Souvenirs  d'Enfance  et  de  Jeunesse,"  1883. 
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conclusion  to  remind  our  authors  and  all  of  like  mind  with  them 
that  criticism  of  sources  is  not  to  be  confined  to  those  who  wrote 
two  thousand  years  ago — that  modern  writers,  too,  may  be  ordered 
to  stand  and  give  account  of  their  authorities — especially  when 
they  are  found  fashioning  strange  stories — (may  we  be  allowed 
one  word  of  Greek?) —  • 

bdev  Kt  Ti^  ov6e  idotro. 

Benj.  B.  IVarfield. 
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Perhaps  no  portion  of  God's  word  has  been  less  understood, 
and  more  perverted,  than  the  one  which  the  writer  now  proposes 
to  expound.  Some  of  the  most  dangerous  errors  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  in  ancient  times  had  their  origin 
in  a  wrong  interpretation  of  this  Scripture ;  and  beyond  doubt, 
many  of  the  injurious  and  false  teachings  of  Baptists,  Campbell- 
ites,  and  Mormons  in  modern  days  had  the  same  origin.*  This 
text,  misunderstood  and  perverted,  has  in  all  ages  been  the  main 
resource  of  immersionists,  from  Tertullian  and  others  in  the 
second  century  down  to  J.  R.  Graves,  Alexander  Campbell,  and 
Joe  Smith  the  Mormon,  in  this  nineteenth  century.  Therefore, 
before  proceeding  to  a  direct  exposition  of  the  text,  we  will  first 
storm  and  capture  this  stronghold  of  the  immersionists,  and  in- 
stead of  spiking  their  big  gun,  will  turn  it  heavily  loaded  against 
their  v-ulnerable  ranks.  "Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by 
baptism  into  death :  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the 
dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life."  Now,  please  to  observe  here,  that  God's  word 
in  this  text  affirms  that  by  baptism  we  are  buried  into  death, 
while  immersionists  teach  that  we  ought  to  be  buried  into  ivater. 
The  Lord  teaches  one  thing,  and  immersionists  teach  another  and 
very  different  thing.  Death  is  one  thing,  water  is  quite  another 
VOL.  XXXV.,    NO.  4 — 12. 
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thing.  The  Lord  buries  his  people  into  death.  Imraersionists 
bury  their  followers  into  water.  Such  is  the  very  wide  and  irre- 
concilable diiference  between  the  Lord  of  glory  and  the  imraer- 
sionists. "Whom  shall  we  follow,  the  immersionists  or  the  Lord  ? 
We  say,  the  Lord.  -^ 

But,  say  the  immersionists,  the  water  is  implied  in  the  text, 
even  if  it  is  not  expressly  named,  because  there  can  be  no  baptism 
without  water.  Not  so  fast,  if  you  please.  Not  so  thought  John 
the  Baptizer,  when  he  said  that  Christ  should  baptize  "with  [or 
in]  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Mark  iii.  3).  Not  so  thought  the  Lord 
Jesus,  when  he  said  to  his  disciples,  "Ye  shall  be  baptized  with 
[or  in]  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts  i.  5).  Not  so  thought  the  in- 
spired apostle  Paul,  when  he  said,  "By  one  Spirit  are  we  all  bap- 
tized into  one  body"  (1  Cor.  xii.  13).  There  may,  therefore,  be, 
and  there  certainly  is,  a  scriptural  "and  very  precious  baptism 
without  water.  What  right  has  any  mortal  man  to  see  or  read 
water  between  the  lines,  when  the  Lord  has  not  put  water,  but 
rather  death,  in  the  line?  Who  has  the  right  to  alter  and  amend 
the  word  of  God  by  striking  out  the  word  death  and  inserting  the 
word  water  ?  Let  him  who  dares  to  do  the  deed,  answer  to  God 
for  his  heaven-daring  impiety. 

And  yet  no  longer  ago  than  last  May,  we  heard  an  immersion- 
ist  utter  in  a  sermon  the  following  assertion  :  "We  read  in  the 
Scriptures  that  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  when  any  one  wished 
to  be  baptized,  he  went  down  into  the  water,  was  buried  in  it, 
and  then  came  up  out  of  it."  Next  day  when  respectfully  asked 
to  tell  where  the  Scriptures  said  anything  about  a  burial  in  water, 
he  referred  to  the  very  text  on  which  we  are  now  commenting, 
thus  showing  that  he  had  erased  the  word  death  from  this  text 
and  had  amended  it  by  inserting  water.  And  he  stands  not  alone 
in  his  sin.  Thousands  of  others  are  constantly  doing  the  same 
thing ;  and  after  thus  shamefully  interpolating  this  Scripture, 
they  flout  the  false  charge  in  the  face  of  all  others  that  they  are 
unbaptized -because  they  have  not  been  buried  in  water,  and  there- 
fore that  they  are  unfit  for  a  place  at  the  Lord's  table.  "0 
shame,  where  is  thy  blush  ?" 

Again,  it  is  wholly  froni  this  text  and  the  similar  one  in  Col. 
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ii.  12  that  immersionists  derive  their  absurd  theory  that  water- 
baptism  is  a  sign  or  symbol  of  the  burial  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  his  people.  Now  let  us  consider  this  shallow  theory. 
According  to  the  faith  of  all  Christians,  both  orthodox  and  here- 
tic, the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  symbolises  Christ  and  his  work 
for  our  salvation.  And  according  to  the  faith  of  multitudes  of 
good  Christians,  the  only  other  sacrament,  which  is  baptism  with 
water,  symbolises  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  indispensable  work  in 
and  upon  our  hearts  for  our  regeneration  and  sanctification. 
Christ's  work  and  the  Spirit's  work  make  up  the  whola  of  our 
salvation.  And  thus,  according  to  this  scriptural  and  common- 
sense  theory,  the  only  two  sacraments  in  the  Christian  Church 
symbolise  and  visibly  set  forth  the  whole  of  our  redemption.  But 
immersionists,  who  erroneously  make  water-baptism  symbolise 
the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  have  no  sacrament  at 
all  to  tell  them  anything  about  the  blessed  Spirit  and  his  gracious 
work,  without  which  no  man  can  be  saved.  Thus,  according  to' 
their  lame  theory,  the  half  of  our  salvation  remains  untaught  and 
unrepresented  by  divine  sacramental  symbols.  What  symbolises 
the  Spirit  and  his  operations  if  water  baptism  does  not  ?  Verily, 
as  the  prophet  declares,  "The  legs  of  the  lame  are  not  equal.'*' 
Moreover,  why  should  we  have  two  sacraments  to  symbolise  our 
one  Lord  Christ?  Immersionists  will  answer:  one  of  these  sacra- 
ments reminds  us  of  our  Lord's  death,  and  the  other  of  his  burial 
and  resurrection.  But  we  reply,  that  it  is  wholly  unscriptural 
and  unwarrantable  to  confine  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  to  the 
death  of  Christ.  When  he  instituted  this,  sacrament,  he  said  to 
his  disciples,  "This  do  in  remembrance  of  me"  (Luke  xxii.  19). 
Observe  well  that  the  Lord  says,  "in  remembrance  of  me,"  and 
not  simply  in  remembrance  of  my  death.  While  this  sacrament 
does  remind  Christians  of  their  Redeemer's  death,  it  also,  at  the 
same  time,  reminds  them  of  him  and  of  his  whole  life  and  work. 
The  Christian  at  the  Lord's  table,  who  does  not  remember  Jesus 
from  the  manger  in  Bethlehem  to  his  mediatorial  throne  in  glory, 
fails  more  or  less  to  obey  his  Lord's  dying  command,  *'This  do  in 
remembrance  of  me."  Where,  then,  is  there  a  need  of  another 
sacrament  to  remind  us  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?     But,  still 
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further,  why  should  we  have  any  sacrament  at  all  to  remind  us  of 
i\iQ  burial  oi  Christ?  Does  his  burial  avail  anything  towards 
our  salvation  ?  The  Scriptures  affirm  again  and  again  that  Christ 
was  born  for  us,  lived  for  us,  humbled  himself  for  us,  prayed  for 
us,  taught  for  us,  obeyed  for  us,  suffered  for  us,  was  made  a  curse 
for  us,  died  for  us,  arose  for  us,  and  ascended  to  heaven  for  us  ; 
but  where  is  it  even  hinted  that  he  was  buried  for  us  f  From 
the  word  of  God  we  can  see  no  reason  why  our  redemption  would 
not  have  been  just  as  complete  as  it  now  is,  even  if  Christ  had 
not  been  buried  at  all.  And  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
behalf  of  his  sacred  cause,  we  call  on  all  the  advocates  of  the 
burial  theory  of  water  baptism  to  point  out  even  one  text  of 
Scripture  which  teaches  plainly  that  Christ's  burial  avails  any- 
thing towards  our  redemption,  or  that  the  baptism  with  water 
was  instituted  to  remind  us  of  the  burial  of  our  divine  Redeemer. 
But  we  .know  well  that  no  mortal  man  can  comply  with  this  reason- 
able demand  for  a  "thus  saith  the  Lord."  Therefore  we  demand 
again,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  why  should  we  believe  and  teach, 
as  immersionists  erroneously  do,  that  one  of  the  only  two  sacra- 
ments in  the  Christian  Church  was  instituted  to  remind  us  of  an 
event  in  our  Lord's  history,  when  that  event  does  no  Christian 
any  good  whatever,  while  we  will  thus  be  left  without  any  sacra- 
ment at  all  to  remind  us  of  the  blessed  Spirit  and  of  his  all-im- 
portant operations,  without  which  no  human  soul  can  be  saved  ? 
Such  an  ignoring  of  the  gracious  Spirit  and  of  his  divine  work  of 
grace  must  be  very  offensive  to  his  loving  and  tender  heart.  But  * 
to  speak  the  whole  truth  on  this  point,  it  should  be  said  that 
Christ  was  not  really  buried  at  all.  He  was  simply  laid  tempo- 
rarily in  Joseph's  new  tomb,  to  remain  there  no  longer  than  the 
continuance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  was  so  near  at  hand  when  he 
died  that  his  friends  had  only  time  sufficient  to  give  him  then  a 
hast\  temporary  interment  before  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath. 
And  therefore  w^e  are  told  that,  when  his  friends  went  to  his 
sepulchre  early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  they  carried 
■with  them  the  spices  which  they  had  prepared  for  his  burial 
(Mark  xvi.  1  and  Luke  xxiii.  56).  Hence  our  Lord's  burial  was 
never  completed,  because,  when  they  arrived  at  his  grave  to  bury 
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him,  they  found  that  he  had  already  risen  and  had  left  the  place 
of  his  temporary  interment.  Yes,  the  burial  theory  of  water 
baptism  is  wholly  unscriptural  and  unreasonable,  and  therefore, 
we  ask,  can  water  baptism  be  valid,  when  the  administrator  of  it 
perverts  its'  meaning  by  teaching  that  he  baptizes  his  converts  in,^ 
order  to  remind  them  and  others  of  the  burial  of  Christ,  instead 
of  teaching  correctly,  as  John  the  Baptizer  did,  saying,  "I  bap- 
tize you  with  water,  but  he  [Christ]  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost"  ?  If,  in  administering  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  should 
teach  the  people  that  the  Supper  must  be  eaten  in  remembrance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  would  that  Supper  be  a  valid  sacrament?  We 
trow  not.  In  like  manner,  we  can  see  no  validity  in  the  sacra- 
ment  of  baptism  when  the  administrator  perverts  or  destroys  its 
significancy  by  falsely  teaching  the  people  that  it  symbolises  the 
burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  •« 

But  now  let  the  theory  of  the  immersionists  be  turned  against 
their  practice.  Let  us,  for  the  moment,  suppose  that  water  bap- 
tism does  symbolise  our  Lord's  burial;  let  us  further  suppose 
that  we  ought  to  be  baptized  with  water  in  the  same  way  in 
which  Christ  was  buried,  or  in  which  the  dead  are  usually  buried. 
Then  what  will  follow?  Why,  of  course  it  will  follow  that  the 
practice  of  immersionists  in  baptizing  is  wholly  at  fault.  Who 
ever  saw  a  dead  man  walk  down  into  his  own  grave,  as  all  im- 
mersed persons  do  walk  into  what  they  unscripturally  style  their 
"liquid  graves"?  Who  ever  saw  a  dead  man  rise  out  of  his 
grave  as  soon  as  he  has  been  put  into  it?  Christ  did  not  walk 
into  his  temporary  tomb ;  neither  was  he  thrust  or  plunged  into 
it,  as  immersionists  are  plunged  into  their  "liquid  graves." 
Christ's  temporary  resting-place  was  a  room  cut  out  of  a  solid 
rock  above  ground,  with  a  door  in  the  side,  and  resembled  an 
ordinary  house  more  than  a  "liquid  grave"  or  any  other  grave; 
and  when  he  was  reverently  borne  into  it,  the  act  of  burying 
him  was  very  much  like  the  act  of  men  'bearing  a  dead  man  into 
the  room  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  but  not  at  all  like  the 
act  of  an  immersionist  plunging  a  man  into  a  "liquid  grave"  in 
some  muddy  creek  or  river.  But  we  have  often  heard  immer- 
sionists say  that  people  ought  to  be  baptized  just  as  they  will  be 
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buried  when  dead.  Well,  ■when  our  friends  die,  do  we  take  them 
out  to  the  grave-yard  and  then  push,  thrust,  or  plunge  them  into 
the  earth  just  as  immersionists  push,  thrust,  or  plunge  their  con- 
verts into  a  "liquid  grave"?  We  trow  not.  No,  we  lay  them 
gently  down,  and' then  pour  or  put  the  earth  upon  them,  just  as 
we  put  clean  water  upon  the  living  man  when  we  baptize  him 
with  water.  Hence  this  champion  text  of  the  immersionists  is 
against  them>  and  in  our  favor,  even  if  it  does  teach  that  water 
baptism  is  a  burial. 

Furthermore,  in  this  connexion,  immersionists  make  much  use 
of  the  verse  following  the  text,  under  consideration:  "For  if  we 
have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall 
be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection."  And  they  often  ask 
us,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "If  you  should  sprinkle  a  little 
handful  of  earth  upon  a  dead  man's  head,  could  you  say  that 
you  had  planted  or  buried  him  ?"  By  way  of  reply,  we  ask 
them  a  reasonable  question,  How  does  the  planter  plant  his  seed? 
Does  he  plant  as  the  immersionist  baptizes?  Does  he  throw, 
thrust,  or  plunge  the  seed  into  the  earth?  Or  does  he  not  rather 
put  the  earth  upon  the  seed,  just  as  we  baptize  by  putting  the 
water  upon  the  subject?  Therefore,  if  baptism  with  water  be 
either  a  burial  or  a  planting,  the  practice  of  immersionists  is 
wholly  wrong,  and  they  must  amend  either  their  theory  or  their 
practice,  for  they  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  distant  poles.  Let 
them,  therefore,  put  the  water  on  their  converts  just  as  they  put 
the  earth  on  their  dead  friends,  and  just  as  they  put  the  earth  on 
their  seed  when  they  bury  or  plant;  or  let  them  abandon  their 
absurd  theory  that  water  baptism  is  a  burial.  Their  favorite 
text,  even  on  their  own  theory,  is  fully  against  them  and  wholly 
in  our  favor. 

But  observe  further.  When  immersionists  attempt  to  define 
the  original  of  the  word  baptize,  they  persistently  insist  upon 
giving  it  what  they  incorrectly  stvle  its  primary  meaning,  im- 
merse. Now,  we  will  turn  the  tables  on  them  by  giving  the  pri- 
mary meaning  of  the  original  word  in  the  text  translated  "buried," 
which  is  burned  up.  Hence,  if  we  take  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  Greek  word,  we  might  translate  thus :  "Therefore  we  are 
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burned  up  with  him  by  baptism  into  death,"  etc.,  or  more  briefly, 
we  are  burned  to  death.  And  such  a  translation  would  bring  us 
much  nearer  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  text  than  we  could 
possibly  derive  by  listening  to  the  watery  harangues  of  immer- 
sionists  upon  the  subject.  There  are  many  facts  to  sustain  such 
a  translation.  Paul  wrote  this  text  in  Greek,  and  he  uses  a 
Greek  word  which  originally  signified  to  burn  up,  or  consume 
into  ashes.  He  wrote  to  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  ancient  peoples  usually  burned 
up  their  dead,  as  some  people,  even  in  these  United  States,  now 
do.  Now  we  ask,  what  resemblance  is  there  between  burning 
up  a  dead  body  and  plunging  a  living  body  into  the  water  ? 

But  lastly,  immersionists  teach  that  water  baptism  symbolises 
the  resurrection  as  well  as  the  burial  of  Christ,  and  they  base 
their  faith  in  such  a  theory  wholly  on  this  text.  And  it  is  true 
that,  while  this  verse  says  nothing  at  all  about  Christ's  burial,  it 
does  speak  very  plainly  of  his  resurrection.  But  does  it  ^ay 
that,  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead,  even  so  must  we  be 
raised  up  out  of  the  water,  or  out  of  a  "liquid  grave"  ?  Far 
from  it.  And  yet  that  is  exactly  the  construction  which  immer- 
sionists  give  to  this  latter  part  of  the  verse.  Hence  all  their 
nonsensical  twaddle  about  "liquid  graves,"  and  being  raised  up 
out  of  "liquid  graves,"  just  as  Christ  was  raised  up  out  of  his 
grave,  arid  of  following  Christ  into  and  out  of  the  grave,  etc., 
etc.  "That  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of 
life."  That  is  the  teaching  of  inspiration.  "That  like  as  Christ 
was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so 
we  also  should  be  raised  up  from  a  'liquid  grave.'  "  The  latter 
is  the  teaching  of  the  immersionists.  And  such  is  the  manner 
in  which  they  mutilate,  interpolate,  and  amend  or  alter  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  And  on  the  strength  of  such  perversions  of  God's 
word,  they  complacently  assert:  We  are  the  people  of  God.  We 
are  the  only  true  Church,  and  all  others  are  outsiders  and  not  fit 
to  eat  and  to  drink  with  us.     Alas !  alas ! ! 

Thus  have  we  fulfilled  our  promise  to  storm  and  capture  the 
stronghold  of  the  immersionists,  and  to  turn  tteir  big  gun, 
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heavily  charged  and  shotted,  against  their  broken  and  demoralised 
ranks.  And  now,  with  their  big  gun,  let  us  give  the  Baptists  a 
parting  shot.  If  Baptists  are  justified  in  making  this  verse  teach 
a  water  baptism  and  a  literal  burial  of  the  living  body  in  a  liquid 
grave,  then  they  are  wholly  unjustifiable  in  their  bitter  opposition 
to  Alexander  Campbellism.  The  latter  part  of  this  fourth  verse 
'positively  affirms  that  after  we  have  been  buried  with  Christ  by 
baptism  into  death,  we  arise  "to  walk  in  newness  of  life."  There- 
fore nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  fact  that  Paul  is  here  speak- 
ing of  a  baptism  which  washes  away  sin  and  renews  the  soul; 
and,  therefore,  if  he  here  speaks  of  a  water  baptism,  he  must 
assuredly  be  teaching  that  water  baptism  does  effectually  wash 
away  sin  and  renew  the  soul,  which  is  Campbellism.  And  there- 
fore, upon  their  own  theory,  the  Baptists  are  in  error  and  the 
Campbellites  are  right;  and  consequently  every  Baptist,  to  be 
consistent,  ought  to  join  the  Campbellite  Church  and  believe  and 
teach  as  they  do,  namely,  that  not  "the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son,"  but  water,  "cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 

And  now  a  farewell  shot  at  the  Campbellites.  If  Campbellites 
are  right  in  teaching  that  sin  is  washed  aAvay  by  or  in  water  bap- 
tism, they  all  ought  to  forsake  their  own  Church  and  join  the 
Mormons,  who  by  immersion  in  water  wash  away  their  sins  every 
Sabbath  day.  All  men  sin  every  week ;  and  if  immersion  in 
water  will  wash  away  sin,  all  men,  including  Campbellites,  can- 
not be  immersed  too  often. 

What  has  been  said  is  not  intended  as  an  assertion,  or  even  an 
insinuation,  that  there  are  not  vast  multitudes  of  good  Christian 
people  in  the  Baptist  denomination.  Far  from  our  heart  be  such 
a  thought !  But  we  do  not  only  insinuate,  but  also  assert,  that 
the  Baptist  who  stops  short  of  Campbellism  and  Mormonism, 
after  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  Paul  speaks  of  water  bap- 
tism in  this  text,  and  that  therefore  water  baptism  is  a  water 
burial,  acts  inconsistently  and  illogically,  and  ought  not  to  oppose 
(Campbellites  and  Mormons  in  the  matter  of  baptism  with  water. 

Having  now  removed  the  rubbish  out  of  the  way,  and  having 
swept  aside  the  false  glosses  with  which  errorists  have  obscured 
the  real  meaning  of  the  text,  we  are  prepared  for  its  fuller  expo- 
sition. 
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In  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  Epistle  Paul  had  clearly  and 
emphatically  taught  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  without 
the  deeds  of  the  law ;  and  in  this  sixth  chapter  he  anticipates  and 
answers  an  obvious  objection  to  the  doctrine.  "What  shall  we 
say  then?  Shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound?"" 
(verse  1).  As  if  he  had  said,  Inasmuch  as  we  are  saved  by 
grace,  through  faith,  and  not  by  works,  shall  we  ^ay,  Then  upon 
that  theory  we  need  not  perform  good  works  at  aU,  but  we  should 
rather  continue  to  sin  more  and  more,  because  the  more  sin  we 
commit,  the  more  will  God's  abundant  grace  be  magnified  in  our 
salvation  ?  Having  raised  and  clearly  stated  the  objection  to 
the  doctrine  he  had  previously  taught,  the  apostle  in  verse  2d 
replies,  *'God  forbid!"  and  asks  the  question,  "How  shall  we 
that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein?"  As  much  as  to 
say,  The  same  grace  which  justifies  us  by  faith,  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law,  also  and  at  the  same  time  kills  us  to  the  love  and 
practice  of  sin,  and  makes  us  alive  to  God  and  to  good  works  ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  continue  in  sin,  and  we  have  no  wish  to 
sin.  Thus  he  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  free  and  full  justifica- 
tion by  grace,  through  faith,  without  works,  has  no  tendency  to 
encourage  Christians  to  give  a  loose  rein  to  licentiousness.  He 
teaches  here  the  same  truth  which  John  taught,  when  he  said : 
"Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed 
remaineth  in  him  ;  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God" 
(1  John  iii.  9).  Then,  in  the  third  verse,  the  apostle  goes  on  to 
show  how  we  become  dead  to  sin,  so  that  we  cannot  live  any 
longer  therein,  saying,  "Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death?"  Ob- 
serve well  that  he  says  nothing  about  any  one  being  baptized  into 
water,  or  into  a  "liquid  grave,"  but  that  he  does  affirm  that  we 
were  baptized  into  Christ,  and  into  his  death.  Here  we  are 
taught  one  of  the  greatest,  sublimest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  real  and  precious  of  all  the  many  mysteries  of  the  gospel — 
"baptized  into  Christ"  and  "into  his  death."  Paul  does  not  say 
that  we  are  baptized  in  or  into  the  name  of  Christ.  By  or  with 
water  we  were  baptized  in,  or  into,  the  name  of  the  Lord.  But 
here  we  are  told  of  a  baptism  which  really  and  effectually  puts  us 
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into  Christ  himself  and  into  his  death,  and  not  merely  into  his 
name.  What  this  baptism  is  the  apostle  himself  tells  us  in  1 
Cor.  xii.  13,  by  saying:  ''For  by  one  Spirit  (not  by  one  water) 
are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body,"  to  wit,  Christ  or  Christ's 
body.  The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  a  figure  or  a  figur- 
ative baptism,  as  some  ignorantly  and  erroneously  affirm,  but  is 
a  real  and  most  efficient  baptism,  putting  us  really  and  spiritually 
into  Christ,  whereby  we  become  wholly  identified  with  him,  and 
altogether  one  with  him  in  all  things  pertaining  to  lift  and  godli- 
ness. Our  complete,  but  spiritual,  union  with  and  in  Christ  is 
plainly  taught  in  many  other  portions  of  Scripture.  Besides  our 
Lord's  parable  of  the  vine  and  the  branches  in  the  fifteenth  chap- 
ter of  John,  and  Paul's  parable  of  the  good  olive  tree  and  its 
branches  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Romans,  take  the  following 
texts  as  examples:  *'Now  are  ye  the  body  of  Christ,  and  mem- 
bers in  particular"  (1  Cor.  xii.  27).  "For  we  are  members  of 
his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones"  (Eph.  v.  30).  On  this 
point  we  should  not  overlook  our  Lord's  prayer,  with  its  reach  of 
comprehension  and  its  depth  of  spiritual  significancy:  "Neither 
pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  all  them  who  shall  believe  on  me, 
through  their  word;  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou.  Father, 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us" 
(John  xvii.  20,  21). 

No  mortal  man  can  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  vital  and 
spiritual  union  of  all  Christians  with  their  Lord  is  accomplished. 
Our  Lord  himself  tells  us  that  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  operations 
in  causing  the  new  birth  of  the  soul,  is  just  as  inexplicable  and 
m^'^sterious  as  is  the  blowing  of  the  unseen  wind.  But  while  we 
cannot  understand  how  the  invisible  winds  blow,  we  yet  do  know 
that  they  do  blow,  and  that  they  sometimes  blow  with  fearful  and 
devastating  power.  And  in  like  manner,  although  we  can- 
not tell  how  the  divine  Spirit  baptizes  us  into  Christ,  and  into 
his  death,  and  thus  crucifies  us  to  the  love  and  wilful  practice  of 
sin,  and  raises  us  up  new  creatures ;  yet,  by  experience  and  obser- 
vation and  the  testimony  of  God,  we  know  that  this  good  work 
has  been  most  efficiently  performed  for  the  salvation  of  countless 
millions.     In  the  fourth  verse  the  apostle  repeits  and  enlarges 
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upon  the  glorious  theme,  saying,  * 'Therefore  we  are  buried  with 
him  by  baptism  into  death ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up 
from  the  dead,  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life."  As  if  he  had  said:  As  we  were  bap- 
tized by  the  Holy  Ghost  into  Christ  and  into  his  death,  it  follows 
that  we  were  in  Christ  when  he  died,  and  died  with  and  in  him ; 
and  we  were  in  him  when  he  was  laid  in  Joseph's  new  tomb ;  and 
then  the  old  Adam  in  us  was  crucified  with  and  in  him,  and  was 
buried,  or  laid  away,  for  ever  out  of  life  and  out  of  sight ;  and 
because  of  this  our  union  with  and  in  him,  when  he  rose  from 
the  dead  the  third  day,  we  also  arose  with  him,  and  leaving  the 
old  Adam  behind  buried  in  the  tomb  to  rise  no  more,  we  go  forth 
new  creatures  to  walk  in  newness  of  life.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence tells  what  took  place  potentially,  and  in  the  purpose  of 
God,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  and 
what  is  actualised  from  time  to  time  in  the  real  experience  of 
Christians.  Our  whole  salvation  potentially,  and  in  the  divine 
purpose,  was  accomplished  when  Christ  died  and  rose  again* 
But  each  individual's  salvation  becomes  an  experienced  and  actual 
fact  only  at  the  moment  when  he  believes  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

We  are  now  fully  prepared  to  grasp  and  comprehend  the  length 
and  depth  and  breadth  and  height  of  the  apostle's  argument.  It 
is  substantially  the  following:  By  our  baptism  into  Christ  by  one 
Spirit  we  died  to  sin  in  him,  and  our  depraved  nature  was  cruci- 
fied and  buried  with  him  to  rise  no  more,  but  out  of  this  spiritual 
death  and  burial  our  renewed  souls  arose  with  him  to  new  spirit- 
ual life,  to  walk,  not  in  sin,  but  in  newness  of  life;  and  there- 
fore we  cannot,  and  we  will  not,  continue  in  sin.  Consequently, 
the  doctrine  of  full  and  free  justification  and  salvation,  by  grace 
through  faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  will  not  lead  to  licen- 
tiousness ;  nor  will  it  encourage  any  Christian  to  live  or  continue 
in  sin  that  gride  may  abound,  because  Christians  are  dead  to  sin 
and  cannot  live  any  longer  therein. 

This  exposition  of  the  text  is  confirmed  by  a  consideration  of 
the  sixth  verse :  "Knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  (the  old  Adam 
in  us)  is  crucified  (put  to  death)  with  him,  that  the  body  of  siji 
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(our  inbred  corruption)  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we 
should  not  serve  sin."  From  this  verse  we  learn  what  is  dead 
and  buried.  It  is  lawful  to  bury  the  dead,  but  it  is  not  lawful  to 
bury  the  living.  Paul  here  tells  us  that  the  "old  man"  is  cruci- 
fied, or  put  to  death.  Therefore  let  the  old  man  be  buried  out 
of  sight  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  the  old  man,  by  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  at  our  regeneration,  is  both  crucified  and  buried 
for  ever  and  for  evermore.  We  here  again  see  the  very  wide  and 
irreconcilable  variance  between  the  Lord  and  the  immersionists. 
The  Lord  buries  the  dead;  but  the  immersionists  bury  the  living. 
The  Lord  crucifies  and  buries, the  old  Adam;  but  the  immersion- 
ists bury  the  living  bodies  of  flesh. 

In  the  eleventh  verse  the  apostle  draws  the  final  conclusion  of  his 
whole  argument,  saying,  "Likew^ise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be 
dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord."  Now,  in  view  of  the  mighty  effects  and  salutary  and 
lasting  fruits  of  the  baptism  of  which  Paul  speaks  in  the  text, 
will  any  one  venture  to  assert  that  he  had  in  mind  only  a  burial 
in  water,  or  in  a  liquid  grave  ?  If  any  should  persist  in  misin- 
terpreting and  perverting  this  sublime  text  to  the  support  of  dan- 
gerous errors,  and  should  continue  to  eviscerate  and  destroy  this 
most  instructive  and  comforting  passage  of  God's  word  by  assert- 
ing that  it  teaches  a  burial  in  a  liquid  grave,  they  must  expect 
some  honest  lover  of  God's  truth  to  enter  a  protest,  loud,  earnest, 
and  persistent.  Gloves  H.  Cartledge. 
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Premillenarians,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  are  generally 
very  positive  in  their  statements.  They  do  not  always  agree 
with  each  other,  but  they  all  see  clearly  and  are  very  decided 
notwithstanding.  With  admirable  point,  if  not  correctness,  they 
sometimes  bring  the  discussion  down  to  a  sort  of  mathematical 
diagram,  illustrating  the  subject  before  the  eye  as  well  as  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  understanding.  For  this  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended. Truth  is  a  positive  thing,  and  the  faith  that  cannot  be 
positively  stated  and  defended  is  not  worth  having.^ 

Those  who  reject  their  views  have  not  always,  perhaps,  been 
equally  famous  in  this  regard.  They  have  dealt  rather  in  criti- 
cism and  objection  than  in  the  positive  statement  of  what  they 
hold  to  be  true.  This  is  an  easy  method  of  conducting  the  dis- 
cussion, but  it  is  not  satisfactory.  If  a  given  theory  be  shown  to 
be  encumbered  with  unanswerable  difficulties,  the  other  side  may 
still  need  elucidation  and  proof.  The  apostolic  motto,  "By  mani- 
festation of  the  truth  commending  ourselves  to  every  man's  con- 
science," contains  the  true  method  of  argumentation. 

With  but  slight  attention,  therefore,  to  other  theories  and  inter- 
pretations, it  is  proposed  to  give  in  these  pages  what  we  hold  to 
be  the  plain  and  positive  teaching  of  Scripture  on  this  subject. 
The  truth  will  vindicate  itself;  and  we  are  fully  persuaded  that 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit  may  be  as  clearly  discerned  and  as  posi- 
tively formulated  on  this  as  on  any  other  point. 

In  presenting  it,  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  employ  various 
forms  of  expression,  such  as  coming,  comethy  will  come^  come 
again,  come  quickly,  appear,  appearing,  reveal,  revelation,  day 
of  the  Lord,  that  day,  day  of  visitation,  at  the  door;  draweth 
nigh,  etc.  These  are  so  numerous,  aijd  are  used  with  such  solemn 
emphasis,  that  the  subject  is  kept  constantly  prominent  as  one  of 
abiding  and  overwhelming  importance.  Twenty  verses  out  of 
every  hundred,  it  is  alleged,  refer  to  it  in  some  form  or  other. 
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Beyond  all  question,,  our  Lord  intended  that  it  should  occupy  a 
large  place  in  the  thoughts  of  mankind  as  well  as  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people.  Above  all  others,  perhaps,  it  seems  to  be 
the  truth  by  which  he  would  comfort  the  Church  and  warn  the 
world.  To  understand  it  correctly  is  therefore  in  the  highest 
degree  important  and  salutary.    '     >  ''     ^    .  ^  .  ;^H?wf.i.^^fv.«^ 

Before  inquiring  into  the  New  Testament  aspects  of  the  doc- 
trine of  his  coming,  or  into  the  usage  of  the  above  terms  as  there 
presented,  let  us  consult  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  for  a 
moment,  that  we  may  see  what  was  the  usage  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  earliest  times.  Beginning  with  Gen.  xi.  5,  and  scattered  all 
the  way  through  to  the  very  last  verse  of  Malachi,  we  have  such 
language  as  the  following:  "The  Lord  came  down  to  see  the 
city."  Ex.  XX.  24.  *'In  all  places  where  I  record  my  name  I 
will  come  unto  thee  and  I  will  bless  thee."  2  Sam.  xxii.  10,  11. 
"He  bowed  the  heavens  also  and  came  down,  and  darkness  was 
under  his  feet.  He  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly]  and  he  was 
seen  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind."  Joel  ii.  1.  "For  the  day  of 
the  Lord  cometh,  for  it  is  nigh  at  hand."  Zeph.  i.  14.  "The 
great  day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  it  is  near."^ 

These,  with  the  marginal  references  just  given,  are  by  no 
means  all  the  instances  in  which  such  language  is  used.  Who- 
ever will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  his  Concordance  will  proba- 
bly be  surprised  to  see  how  such  phrases  abound  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. From  the  very  day  when  God  visited  Adam  in  the 
Garden  to  the  close  of  the  volume  the  appearance  of  the  Lord, 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  nearness  of  his  coming,  at  the  door, 
at  hand,  drawing  nigh,  all  these  are  among  the  most  familiar 
representations  concerning  the  most  High.  The  Israelites  had 
these  pregnant  utterances  from  the  beginning,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  look,  wait,  pray  for,  or  dread  the  event  which  they  por- 
trayed. Times  without  number  the  Lord  came  to  them,  appeared 
among  them  or  for  them,  visited  them  in  mercy  or  in  wrath. 
Their  enemies  trembled  at  his  coming  and  fled  away  in  confusion. 

^  See  also  Ex.  xsxiii.  5;  Pa.  I  3,  Ixxx.  2,  cxliv.  5;  Isa.  ii.  12,  x.  3, 
xiii.  6,  9,  xix.  1,  xxvi.  21,  xxxv.  4,  Ixiv.  1,  3  ;  Micah  i.  3,  5,  vii.  4;  Mai. 
iv.  6. 
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The  very  idols  were  moved  at  his  presence  and  fell  prostrate 
before  him. 

The  strength  and  explicitness  of  these  utterances,  too,  as  well 
as  the  frequency  and  the  latitude  with  which  they  are  employed, 
are  worthy  of  special  notice.  "He  bowed  the  heavens  and  came 
down,  and  darkness  was  under  his  feet.  He  rode  upon  a  cherub 
and  did  fly,  and  he  was  seen  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind."  "I 
will  come  up  into  the  midst  of  thee  in  a  moment  and  will  con- 
sume thee."  Ex.  xxxiii.  5.  Nothing  stronger  or  more  explicit 
is  found  anywhere.  And  yet  no  one  supposes  for  a  moment  that 
any  personal  or  visible  coming  is  denoted  by  such  language.  It 
is  clearly  providential  and  spiritual  in  its  bearing.  No  specific 
form  or  time  of  coming  is  described.  The  history  abundantly 
shews  that  the  Lord  came  when  he  had  some  special  design  to 
accomplish,  whenever  his  people  sought  him  aright,  abode  with 
them  while  they  walked  in  his  ways,  departed  from  them  when 
they  forsook  his  law,  and  returned  again  in  waking  up  the  spirit 
of  penitence  or  in  visiting  ttem  for  their  sin.  In  other  words, 
according  to  Old  Testament  usage,  the  coming  of  the  Lord  u  a 
generic  event.  Any  special  visitation  of  mercy  or  of  judgment 
is  a  coming^  a  day.,  a  great  day.,  a  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  Spirit  chose  to  designate.  God  himself  encouraged  the  people 
with  the  promise,  or  warned  them  with  the  threat,  of  his  coming. 
They  longed  for  it  or  dreaded  it  according  to  their  circumstances. 
The  idea  of  it  entered  constantly  into  their  prayers  and  songs, 
and  was  a  chief  element  of  their  hopes  and  fears.  AH  this  lies 
on  the  very  surface  of  the  record,  too  plainly  to  be  overlooked  or 
denied,  and  has,  as  we  believe,  an  important  bearing  on  the  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  whole  subject. 

Coming  now  to  the  New  Testament,  where  these  forms  of 
expression  so  greatly  abound,  the  reasonable  presumption  is  that 
they  are  here  used  very  much  in  the  same  sense.  Our  Lord  and 
his  apostles  were  imbued  in  mind  and  spirit  with  the  Jewish 
Scriptures.  So,  for  the  most  part,  were  the  people  whom  they 
addressed.  It  would  be  exceedingly  natural,  therefore,  to  say 
the  least,  that  when  employing  the  same  or  similar  terms  they 
should  use  them  in  the  familiar  signification.     Such  we  believe  is 
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actually  the  fact,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  This  much,  at 
any  rate,  may  be  fairly  concluded  in  advance,  that  the  mere 
employment  of  such  terms  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea 
of  a  personal  coming,  or  show  that  they  apply  to  one  specific 
event,  any  more  than  it  did  under  the  old  dispensation.  The 
sense  in  which  they  are  used,  as  under  the  former  economy,  is 
to  be  determined  in  each  separate  instance  by  the  connexion  in 
which  they  are  found  and  by  the  analogy  of  the  whole.  In  the 
neglect  of  this,  or  rather  in  the  quiet  buj;  groundless  assumption 
of  their  substantial  uniformity  of  reference  to  a  single  and  defi- 
nite form  of  coming,  we  have  the  first  grand  mistake  of  premil- 
lenarians.  They  see  only  one  thing  in  all  these  utterances,  as 
appears  in  almost  all  their  writings.  Want  of  discrimination 
here  is  the  main  source  of  embarrassment  on  the  whole  subject. 

Without  laying  undue  stress,  however,  on  the  above  presump- 
tion, we  pass  now  to  the  examination  of  what  was  said  to  the 
early  Church  by  its  founders.  If  we  mistake*  not,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct line  of  truth,  at  once  simple,  clear,  consistent,  and  compre- 
hensive, running  through  the  New  Testament,  which  may  be 
readily  presented  under  three  general  propositions. 

I.  The  introduction  and  establishment  of  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion is  presented  as  The  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  first  allusion  of  our  Lord  to  the  subject  of  his  coming 
again  is  in  these  words :  "Ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities 
of  Israel  till  the  Son  of  man  be  come."  Matt.  x.  23.  He  was 
sending  out  the  twelve  to  "preach  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom," 
which  John  the  Baptist  and  he  himself  also  had  declared  to  be 
"at  hand."  He  had  forbidden  their  going  "into  the  way  of  the 
Gentiles,"  or  "into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans."  He  had  lim- 
ited them  to  "the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  and  so  far 
as  the  record  shews,  makes  his  first  allusion  to  a  future  coming  in 
the  words  above.  Whatever  the  advent  here  announced  may  be, 
it  was  to  be  an  accomplished  fact  before  they  had  gone  over  the 
small  territory  of  Palestine  or  were  at  liberty  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  the  Gentiles.  The  impossibility  of  denying  this  will  be 
still  more  apparent  under  the  next  proposition;  but  for  the 
present  this  one  unequivocal  declaration  is  sufficient.     There  was 
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to  be  a  true  and  real  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  within  that 
generation.  •  Surely,  literalism  can  desire  nothing  plainer  or  more 
certain.^ 

In  what  way  was  this  coming  to  be  realised?  Turning  for- 
ward to  the  next  allusion  (Matt.  xvi.  18,  and  to  the  parallel  pas- 
sages, Mark  ix.  1  and  Luke  ix.  27),  we  have  light.  "Verily  I 
say  unto  you.  There  be  some  standing  here  which  shall  not  taste 
of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom.'^ 
"There  be  some  standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till 
they  see  the  kingdom  of  Q-od.''  Beyond  all  question  these  four 
varying  forms  of  expression  refer  to  and  describe  the  same 
event,  and  are  mutually  explanatory  of  each  other.  To  **see  the 
kingdom  of  God"  (Luke)  was  to  "seie  the  Son  of  man  come" 
(Matthew). 

But  what  is  meant  by  "the  kingdom  of  God"  which  the  men 
of  that  generation  were  to  see?  The  gospel  dispensation  un- 
doubtedly. Daniel  foretells  it  wfien  he  says,  "In  the  days  of 
these  kings  shall  the  God  of  Jteaven  set  up  a  kingdom."  John 
the  Baptist  announces  it  when,  as  the  herald  before  the  King,  he 
cries,  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  The  idea  under- 
lies and  runs  all  through  the  parables.  In  Luke  ix.  2,  it  is  said, 
"He  sent  them  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  (rod ;"  and  in  verse  6 
"They  departed  and  went  through  the  tovfus preaching  the  gospel'' 
To  preach  the  gospel  was  to  preach  the  kingdom.  To  see  and 
receive  the  gospel  was  to  see  and  receive  the  kingdom.  Hence 
the  Saviour  says,  "Since  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  preached,  and  every  man  presseth  into  it."  Be- 
lieving souls  actually  saw  it,  entered  it,  the  moment  they  accepted 
him.  Precisely  in  the  same  sense  our  missionaries  carry  the 
kingdom  with  them  when  they  go  to  the  heathen,  and  those  who 
accept  their  message  "see  the  Son  of  man  come,"  "see  the  king- 

^  The  effort  to  parry  the  force  of  this  verse  by  laying  emphasis  on  the 
original  word  for  "gone  over,"  i.  e.,  finished,  or  completed,  and  then 
claiming  that  their  work  is  not  yet  "finished,"  is  too*  puerile  to  need 
serious  refutation.  It  is  done,  however,  and  is  but  a  sample  both  of  the 
straits  in  which  preraillenarians  find  themselves  and  of  the  explanatory 
criticisms  to  which  they  are  compelled  to  resort. 
VOL.  XXXV.,    NO.  4 — 13. 
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dom  come  with  power,"  enter  into  it,  and  are  partakers  of  its 
privileges  and  blessings.  What  the  apostles  saw  in  their  day  all 
succeeding  ages  have  witnessed.  This  simple  and  natural  inter- 
pretation is  forced  upon  us  by  the  passages  in  question.  They 
need  no  gloss  or  violence  to  make  them  intelligible,  nor  can  any 
such  thing,  however  ingenious,  wrest  them  from  their  true  import. 
Torture  itself  cannot  twist  them  into  anything  else  that  will  bear 
scrutiny. 

Nor  was  it  simply  once,  and  for  that  age,  that  the  Son  of  man 
thus  came.  The  idea  is  generic.  It  was  to  inaugurate  a  great 
and  blessed  system,  according  to  which  he  has  been  "coming  in 
his  kingdom"  ever  since,  and  will  continue  to  come  until  the  dis- 
pensation is  ended.  The  prayer  which  he  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  disciples,  "Thy  kingdom  come,"  is  precisely  to  this  import. 
They  were  to  see  and  enter  it  themselves,  then  pray  and  labor  for 
its  advancement,  as  all  succeeding  generations  have  been  per- 
mitted and  required  to  do.  The  great  missionary  work  of  the 
Church  is  but  the  effort  to  embody  and  carry  out  this  grand  enter- 
prise. •         • 

^  An  illustration  of  the  whole  subject  may  be  drawn  from  the 
planting  and  growth  of  our  national  republic.  With  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,-  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and 
the  mutterings  of  discontent  all  over  the  land,  it  might  have  been 
said,  The  birth  of  a  new  nation  is  at  hand.  It  was  said,  in  sub- 
stance, by  leading  minds  in  both  hemispheres.  Many  of  our 
fathers  anxiously  awaited  its  appearance,  praying  and  expecting 
to  see  it  before  tasting  death.  Nor  were  they  disappointed.  Soon 
the  happy  vision  was  granted.  With  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  successful  issue  of  the  war  that  followed,  they 
saw  the  young  republic  set  up — were  part  and  parcel  of  it  them- 
selves. It  was  the  same  republic  then  as  now,  though  not  so 
fully  developed.  It  has  stood  unchanged,  yet  advancing,  ever 
since.  Every  agitation  from  without  or  from  within,  as  well  as 
the  peaceful  patriotic  efforts  of  the  citizens,  has  but  caused  its 
roots  to  strike  deeper  into  the  soil  and  its  branches  to  spread 
wider  over  the  surface.  With  true  principles  of  human  liberty, 
and  with  almost  unlimited  territory  to  be  occupied,  it  has  opened 
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its  doors  to  the  world.  Accepting  the  invitation,  the  people  have 
come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from 
the  south,  and  have  entered  into  the  inheritance,  enlarging  the 
nation,  but  not  changing  its  identity.  Thus  the  republic  came 
at  the  beginning  and  has  been,  coming  ever  since.  May  its 
shadow  never  grow  less. 

So  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  was  set  up  by  the  Lord  of 
Grlory  himself.  The  disciples  saw  it  in  their  day.  The  people 
entered  it  in  throngs  in  their  time.  It  has  stood  unchanged  and 
yet  advancing  on  the  whole  ever  since.  It  has  levell.ed  down- 
mountain  barriers,  leaped  over  troubled  oceans,  lifted  up  the  slaves 
of  sin,  broken  oiF  the  shackles  of  bondage,  and  brought  to  light 
the  brotherhood  of  men  under  "the  King  of  kings."  It  has  come 
and  is  still  coming  "in  power  and  great  glory."  No  weapon  that 
is  formed  against  it  shall  prosper. 

With  great  confidence  we  plant  our  feet  here.  Rejecting  the 
premillennial  advent  entirely,  we  at  the  same  time  deny  also  that 
the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  final  judgment,  taken  separ- 
ately or  combined,  constitute  "the  coming  of  the  Lord"  in  any 
special  or  exclusive  sense.  The  prime  ground  idea  of  the  whole 
subject  is,  the  inauguration  and  administration  of  the  gospel 
kingdom,  of  which  these  are  only  parts.  This  administration 
embraces  everything,  and  is  no  more  personal  and  visible  in  its 
later  than  in  its  earlier  stages,  until  the  time  of  the  end.  It  is 
now  in  progress.  "There  was  given  him  dominion  and  glory  and 
a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve 
him:  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not 
pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed." 
"Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no 
end."  Hence  he  says:  "The  Father  .  .  .  hath  committed  all 
judgment  to  the  Son."  "I  am  alive  for  evermore,  and  have  the 
keys  of  hell  and  of  death."  ^ 

^  There  is  no  force  in  the  objection  that  we  spiritualise  "the  coming." 
The  Saviour  himself  evidently  does  the  same,  as  we  have  seen.  So  do 
all  premillenarians  when  it  suits  them.  There  is  no  possible  way  of 
interpreting  the  Bible  without  it.  Beyond  all  question  the  spiritual  and 
providential  is  the  prevailing  idea,  the  personal  and  visible  the  excep- 
tional, in  both  dispensations,  as  we  shall  see  more  and  more  clearly  in 
the  sequel.     Premillenarians  reverse  the  inspired  order. 
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In  assuming  the  functions  of  this  administration  he  came.  The 
precise  moment  or  method  we  pretend  not  to  fix ;  Jbut  they  who 
saw  the  kingdom  set  up  saw  the  Son  of  man  come.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  these  functions  he  is  "Head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church  which  is  his  body."  From  him  "all  the  body  by  joints 
and  bands  having  nourishment  ministered,  and  knit  together  in- 
creaseth  with  the  increase  of  God."  This  is  the  kingdom  and 
the  administration  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail. Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  it.  Prophecy,  promise, 
parable,  and  doctrine  alike  do  travail  in  setting  forth  its  nature 
and  its  career.  "And  the  kingdom  and  dominion  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven  shall  be  given  to 
the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  most  High."  "It  cometh  not  with 
observation ;"  but  "he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet." 

In  further  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  beloved  John  opens  his  great  Apokalupsis  by 
condensing  the  entire  dispensation  into  a  single  sentence — "The 
Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  This  refers  not  to  a  particu- 
lar and  definite  incident,  but  covers  the  whole  period  of  the  media- 
torial administration,  and  gives  the  key  note  not  only  of  this 
mysterious  book,  but  of  all  history  as  well.  It  is  all  a  revelation 
of  Jesus,  who  has  gone  "forth  conquering  and  to  conquer;"  and 
who,  while  opening  the  seals  as  the  ages  roll  along,  is  challenging 
the  universe  to  "come  and  see." 

As  coincident  with  these  views,  the  prophetic  glimpses  of  his 
kingdom  are  worthy  of  notice.  In  these  he  is  constantly  presented 
in  a  twofold  character,  i.  e.,  as  a  mighty  Conqueror,  and  yet  a  mild 
and  peaceful  Prince  winning  his  way  by  gentle  and  spiritual  agen- 
cies. In  the  former  aspect  the  strongest  martial  language  is  em- 
ployed. "Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron :  thou  shalt  dash 
them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel."  "He  shall  judge  among 
the  heathen,  he  shall  fill  the  places  with  the  dead  bodies ;  he  shall 
wound  the  heads  over  many  countries."  "I  will  tread  down  the 
people  in  mine  anger,  and  make  them  drunk  in  my  fury,  and  I 
will  bring  down  their  strength  to  the  earth."  In  the  latter  as- 
pect, "He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be 
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heard  in  the  streets.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the 
srtioking  flax  shall  he  not  quench:  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment 
unto  truth."  ''He  shall  be  called  .  .  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of 
the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end, 
upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and 
to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice  from  henceforth 
even  for  e^^r."  'j  ■      ■ 

How  are  these  almost  contradictory  aspects  of  his  kingdom  to 
be  reconciled  ?  Some  seem  to  think  that  they  pertain  to  differ- 
ent  dispensations;  as  though  the  Prince  of  Peace  were  now  try- 
ing the  latter  method,  which  will  not  ,be  successful,  and  will 
therefore  come  in  person  at  some  future  day  to  set  up  his  king- 
dom as  a  mighty  temporal  ruler.  Not  so,  however,  do  we  under- 
stand the  matter.  In  our  apprehension,  these  aspects  of  his 
kingdom  have  a  contemporaneovis  existence.  So  it  was  under  the 
old  dispensation.  Providence  and  grace  wrought  together  in 
delivering  the  people  from  bondage  and  bringing  them  into  the 
land  of  promise.  Even  so  also  under  the  present  dispensation  is 
Jesus  raising  up  and  casting  down  the  nations  according  to  his 
mighty  power,  and  at  the  same  time  binding  up  the  broken 
hearted,  proclaimihg  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of 
the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound.  This  he  is  doing  all  the  while. 
As  Canon  Farrar  pointedly  asks,  "Is  not  all  history  one  long 
vast  commentary  on  these  great  prophecies?  In  the  destinies  of 
nations  and  of  races  has  not  the  Christ  returned  agkin  and  again 
to  deliver  and  to  judge?" 

In  this,  the  primary  and  comprehensive  sense  of  the  terms,  the 
contemporaries  of  our  Lord  saw  "the  Son  of  man  come  in  power 
and  great  glory,"  In  this  sense  he  is  now  visible  to  the  faith  of 
the  Church,  and  is  carrying  forward  his  glorious  kingdom  which, 
in  its  inauguration,  development,  and  close,  is  to  constitute  the 
grand  drama  of  the  world's  history.  Terrible  judgments  and 
amazing  mercies,  fearful  desolations  and  glorious  reorganisations, 
have  marked  his  pathway;  and  even  greater  things  than  these 
are  perhaps  to  be  expected  in  the  future.  How  soon  his  media- 
torial reign  will  end,  or  in  what  precise  condition  he  will  find  the 
Church  and  the  world  when  he  comes  in  person  to  wirtd  up  the 
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affairs  of  earth,  has  not  been  revealed.  The  glowing  language  of 
Scripture  may  well  excite  our  highest  hopes,  and  move  us  to 
press  on  most  earnestly  in  our  efforts  to  possess  the  world  for 
Christ;  for  "He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged  till  he  have  set 
judgment  in  the  earth :  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law."  ^ 

These  views  of  the  mediatorial  reign  of  Christ  pervade  the 
entire  volume  of  inspiration.  Believing  this  to  be  true,  it  is  an 
overwhelming  objection  to  the  premillennial  theory  that  it  dis- 
parages the  present  dispensation,  and  denies  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  present  at  least,  his  kingdom  and  his  kingship. 
Doctors  Demarest  and  Gordon,  in  their  Christocracy,  p.  24,  tell 
us  explicitly,  "Our  blessed  Redeemer  came,  at  his  first  advent, 
as  Priest,  to  offer  up  his  spotless  human  nature  for  man's  redemp- 
tion; at  his  second  advent  his  mission  will  be,  as  King,  to  begin, 
continue,  and  accomplish  the  removal  of  all  evil."  This,  if  we 
mistake  not,  is  the  common  belief  with  their  school.  Christ  is  not 
King  as  yet,  nor  will  he  be  until  he  comes  personally  to  assume 
the  throne  of  David  in  Jerusalem.  Then  he  will  "begin"  to  be 
King  !  What  they  make  of  the  present  dispensation  one  can 
scarcely  say.  A  witness-bearing  age,  to  save  a  few  Comparatively 
and  condemn  the  remainder,  seeips  to  be  the  prevalent  idea.  But 
where  is  Jesus  meanwhile  ?  Like  Mary,  we  can  only  say,  "They 
have  taken  away  the  Lord,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have 
laid  him."  In  our  estimation,  the  gravity  of  this  error,  at  war 
as  it  is  with  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
stalfcd.  It  contradicts  the  faith  of  Christendom^  and,  should  it 
become  general,  must  enervate  the  Church. 

^  There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  general,  prolonged,  and  glorious  triumph 
of  the  gospel ;  but  in  our  view  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  that  the  time 
will  ever  come  when  all  the  world  will  bo  truly  pious.  There  will  be 
tares  with  the  wheat  until  the  end.  We  utterly  demur,  therefore,  when 
promillenarians,  as  they  so  often  do,  define  a  millennium  to  suit  them- 
selves, and  then  argue  from  it  that  no  such  state  is  to  precede  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  millennium  needs  elucida- 
tion. Resting,  as  it  does,  in  the  popuhir  conception  mainly  on  a  single 
obscure  passage  of  Scripture,  it  certainly  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of 
argument,  or  the  criterion  for  determining  the  meaning  of  other  Scrip- 
ture, tha  ifitent  of  which  is  plain  and  obvious. 
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II.  Under  this  divine  and  hingty  administration  of  the  gospel, 
any  special  manifestation  of  mercy  or  wrath,  whether  promised, 
threatened,  or  actually  occurring,  to  friend  or  foe,  is  spoken  of 
as  The  Coming  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  hete  especially  that  the  congruity  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  is  most  strikingly  manifest.  In  Ex.  xx.  24,  God  says 
to  Moses,  "In  all  places  where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come 
unto  thee  and  I  will  bless  thee."  Here  a  merciful  and  spiritual 
coming,  undoubtedly,  is  promised,  not  to  Moses  only,  but  to  all 
sincere  worshippers.  Wherever  an  acceptable  altar  should  be 
erected,  there  the  Lord  engaged  to  come  and  bless.  In  precise 
accordance  with  this,  the  Saviour  (John  xiv.  18)  says  to  his  dis- 
ciples, "I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless:  I  will  come  to  you." 
That  this  is  a  promise  of  spiritual  presence  or  coming  will  not  be 
questioned.  He  makes  it  also  generic  by  saying  (v.  23),  "If  a 
man,"  i.  e.,  if  aw^  man,  "love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words:  and 
my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make 
our  abode  with  him."  The  Church  gf  every  age  and  country, 
understanding  the  promise  in  this  sense,  has  incorporated  this 
"blessed  hope"  into  her  very  being.  In  the  longings  of  her  hearty 
she  has  cried  out  for  his  coming,  and  has  praised  him  for  the  oft- 
repeated  fulfilment  of  his  gracious  words. 

Take  another  passage  of  the  same  nature.  Rev.  iii.  20,  "Behold, 
I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and 
he  with  me."  This,  of  course,  can  be  understood  only  in  a  spir- 
itual and  generic  sense.  To  how  many  millions  the  Lord  has 
thus  come,  and  how  unspeakably  precious  his  visitations  have 
been,  who  can  tell  ?  Have  God's  people  been  mistaken  in  their 
apprehension  of  these  spiritual  comings? 

His  providential  coming  also  is  presented  in  the  same  light. 
In  Ex.  xxxiii.  5,  it  is  thus  written,  "Say  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  Ye  are  a  stiff-necked  people.  I  will  come  up  into  the 
midst  of  thee  in  a  moment,  and  consume  thee."  This  fearful 
threatening  of  speedy  punishment  for  sin,  although  given  in  the 
most  positive  language,  was  not  realised  because  the  people  re- 
pented.    But  the  nature  of  the  coming  spoken  of  is  obvious.     In 
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other  places  these  providential  visitations  are  to  be  viewed  as 
k;  ^  merciful  rather  than  punitive,  or  perhaps  as  both  combined.    Ps. 

cxliv.  5,  6:  "Bow  thy  heavens,  0  Lord,  and  come  down:  touch 
the  mountains,  and  they  shall  smoke.  Cast  forth  lightning,  and 
»  scatter  them  :  shoot  out  thine  arrows,  and  destroy  them."  Isa. 
Ixiv.  3 :  "When  thou  didst  terrible  things  which  we  looked  not 
for,  thou  earnest  down,  the  mountains  flowed  down  at  thy  pres- 
ence."    Thus  Jehovah  constantly  revealed  himself  to  Israel. 

Take  now,  in  comparison,  the  following  utterances  of  our  Lord, 
Rev.  ii.  5,  16,  and  iii.  3:  "Remember  therefore  from  whence 
thou  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works ;  or  else  I  will 
come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of 
^.^  his  place."    "Repent;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and 

will  fight  against  thee  with  the  sword  of  my  mouth."  "If  there- 
fore thou  shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come  on  thee  as  a  thief,  and  thou 
shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee.''  Surely,  none 
can  fail  to  see  that  the  coming  here  spoken  of  is  of  the  same  pro- 
,  vidential  nature  as  that  announced  to  the  Jews.  It  was  simply 
a  threat  of  punishment  for  sin,  for  which  they  were  to  watch  as 
for  a  thief  in  the  night.  The  fulfilment  depended  on  their  con- 
V  duct.  If  they  repented,  he  would  not  come ;  if  they  persisted  in 
sin,  he  would  and  that  speedily. 

The  threatening  language  above  quoted  was  addressed  to  three 
of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  The  corresponding  message  to 
another  ("Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,"  etc.)  we  have  already 
noticed.  To  two  other  of  these  churches  he  says  (Rev.  ii.  25) : 
"But  that  which  ye  have  already  hold  fast  till  I  come."  Rev.  iii. 
11 :  "Behold,  I  come  quickly  :  hohl  fast  that  which  thou  hast, 
that  no  man  take  thy  crown."  These  encouraging  words  stand 
in  precisely  the  same  relation  as  the  threatenings  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  clearly  providential  and  spiritual.  We  submit, 
therefore,  that  they  must  be  understood  in  the  same  way.  This 
is  required  by  the  analogy,  and  is  confirmed  also  by  the  corres- 
ponding message  to  the  other  one  of  the  seven.  Rev.  ii.  10: 
"Be  thou  faithful  wn^o  6?e«^/i,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life."  Nothing  is  said  here  of  "coming"  ;  but  manifestly  the 
reward  promised  at  death  stands-  in  the  place  of  that  connected 
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with  his  coming  to  the  others.  Death,  therefore,  involving  in  it 
providential  removal  and  spiritual  blessing,  is  to  this  church  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  In  none  of  these  instances  is  there  any 
reference  to  a  personal  advent.  All  the  seven  are  alike  warned 
or  comforted  with  the  assurance  of  speedy  retribution.  And  this 
being  true,  what  reason  is  there  to  believe  that  in  t;he  closing 
chapter  of  this  book,  where  similar  language  is  employed  and 
where  the  aged  apostle  cries  out,  "Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus,"  a 
personal  and  visible  advent  is  intended  V  Certainly  there  is  no 
necessity  for  so  believing.  To  do  so,  is  contrary  to  the  aftalogy 
of  the  book,  and,  at  best,  can  be  viewed  as  only  an  assumption — 
an  assumption  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  premises. 

The  examples  thus  far  adduced  are  amply  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  proposition  now  under  consideration.  So  far  as  its  truthful- 
ness, therefore,  is  concerned,  we  might  rest  here,  but  the  discus- 
sion would  not  be  complete  without  the  examination  of  Matt, 
xxiv.  with  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  xiii.  and  Luke  xxi. 
What  view  or  views  of  our  Lord's  coming  do  these  chapters 
contain  ? 

First  of  all,  let  it  be  particularly  noted  that  the  whole  discus- 
sion grows  out  of  the  intimation  of  an  impending  providential 
visitation.  "Seest  thou  these  great  buildings  ?  there  shall  not 
be  left  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down." 
This  is  the  starting  point  with  each  of  the  evangelists ;  and  on 
their  inquiring,  *'When  shall  these  things  be?"  he  proceeds  to 
unfold  to  them  the  doctrine  of  his  coming.  -Now  on  the  premil- 
leniiial  theory  that  his  coming  is  to  be  in  a  personal  and  visible 
form,  which  even  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  has 
not  taken  place,  what  connexion  had  that  with  the  overthrow  of 
these  buildings  ?  Why  a  question  about  the  latter  should  lead 
him  to  enlarge  on  the  former,  we  fail  to- see.  On  the  theory  we 
are  advocating,  however,  it  is  perfectly  natural  and  logical  that, 
beginning  with  the  impending  ruin  of  "these  buildings,"  he 
should  proceed  to  enlighten  them  on  the  whole  subject.  And  in 
our  judgment,  this  is  precisely  the  course  he  takes.  He  cautions 
them  at  the  outset  against  the  delusion  of  believing  his  personal 
coming  to  be  very  near.     "Take  heed  that  ye  be  not  deceived ; 
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for  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ;  and  the 
time  draweth  near;  go  ye  not  therefore  after  them."  He  assures 
them  that  his  providential  coming,  in  the  overthrow  of  these 
buildings,  shall  soon  take  place;  for  they  were  to  see  "the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation  standing  where  it  ought  not."  He  inculcates, 
moreover,  the  broad  truth,  that  over  individuals  and  nations  such 
visitations  are  always  hanging.  "Be  ye  aha  ready,  for  in  such 
an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh."  And  then  he 
teaches  that  finally  he  will  appear  in  person  to  wind  up  the  series 
in  the  judgment  of  good  and  bad.  All  this  is  woven  into  his 
discourse  in  mingled  or  alternate  threads,  and  stands  out  distinctly 
in  a. comprehensive  view  of  the  whole. 

Again :  admitting,  as  we  certainly  do,  that  a  personal  and 
visible  advent  is  contained  in  these  chapters,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  it  in  the  premillennial  sense.  That  sense  is,  that  on 
his  appearance  he  is  to  assume  a  literal  throne  in  Jerusalem,  is 
to  usher  in  his  kingdom  by  the  resurrection  of  vast  multitudes, 
the  terrible  overthrow  of  wicked  nations,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
dispersed  Jews  to  their  native  land ;  that  at  his  ascension  the 
disciples  were  left  under  the  imperative  impression  that  he  might 
come  any  day  or  hour  for  these  purposes ;  and  that  they  were 
required,  therefore,  to  be  constantly  watching  and  waiting  for  his 
return.  Now  we  say  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  these  chapters 
as  teaching  or  authorising  the  expectation  of  such  a  coming,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  a  series  of  events,  which,  as  they  could 
not  fail  to  see,  must  require  very  considerable  delay,  is  inter- 
jected. When  they  approached  him  "privately,  saying,  Tell  us 
when  shall  these  things  be  ?  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy 
coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world?"  he  answers,  "Take  heed 
that  no  man  deceive  you.  For  many  shall  come  in  my  name, 
saying,  I  am  Christ :  and  shall  deceive  many.  And  ye  shall  hear 
of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  :  see  that  ye  be  not  troubled ;  for  all 
these  things  must  come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  For  na- 
tion shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom :  and 
there  shall  be  famines  and  pestilences  and  earthquakes  in  divers 
places.  All  these  are  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  .  .  .  Many  false 
prophets  shall  arise  and  deceive  many.  .  .  .  And  this  gospel  of 
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the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto,^ 
all  nations;  and  then  shall  the  end  come."  That  intelligent  men, 
in  the  face  of  all  this,  should  have  expected  his  personal  return 
in  the  millenarian  sense,  at  any  day  or  hour,  is  past  our  com- 
prehension or  belief  That  our  Lord  should  have  intended  them 
so  to  understand  him  is,  to  us,  utterly  incredible.  *' 

In  fact  we  see  not  how  it  is  possible  for  our  premillennial  breth- 
ren now  to  believe  their  own  theory.  The  "man  of  sin,"  if  we 
understand  them  aright,  is  to  be  a  person.  He  is  to  have  great 
prominence  and  power:  "Whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the 
spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his 
coming."  Has  this  "man  of  sin"  yet  been  revealed?  If  so, 
where  is  he?  If  not,  how  can  that  coming,  which  is  to  consume 
him,  be  expected  any  day  or  hour?  Is  he  "possibly"  to  arise, 
run  his  course,  and  be  destroyed  in  a  day  ?  Still  farther  :  most 
of  them,  if  we  mistake  not,  expect  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their 
own  land  before  the  advent.  Bishop  Nicholson,  in  his  address 
before  the  New  York  Council  in  1878,  pointing  to  chapter  and 
verse,  tells  us,  "There  will  be  two  distinct  stages  in  the  process  of 
their  gathering  :  the  first  before  the  great  Epiphany  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  the  second  after  it;  the  first  partial,  the  second  complete." 
Has  this  first  gathering  yet  taken  place  ?  If  so,  when  ?  If  not, 
how  he  or  any  others  agreeing  with  him  can  expect  the  return  of 
our  Lord  any  day  or  hour,  we  cannot  see. 

Again,  whatever  is  or  is  not  included  in  the  coming  here  spoken 
of,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  or  interpret  these  chapters  as 
teaching  only  his  personal  and  visible  advent.  By  each  of  the 
three  evangelists  it  is  said,  "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  This  genera- 
tion shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled."  This  includes 
his  coming  as  part  of  "all  these  things"  which  were  to  transpire 
within  that  generation.  True,  the  effort  is  sometimes  made  to 
make  "generation"  equal  the  human  race,  or  the  Jewish  race, 
thus  giving  the  whole  period  of  human  or  Jewish  existence  as  the 
time  within  which  "all  these  things"  shall  occur.  Others  try,  by 
some  sort  of  critical  legerdemain,  to  separate  "the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man"  from  "all  these  things,"  as  though  the  former  were 
not  embraced  in  the  concise  and  comprehensive  words  of  our 
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Lord.  Both  these  expedients  shew  the  straits  of  the  system,  and 
are  utterly  inadmissible.  The  language  is.  too  explicit.  And 
beside,  if  such  violence  could  be  accepted,  the  difficulty  would 
not  be  removed.  For  in  several  other  places,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  where  no  siich  gloss  is  possible,  the  same  thing  is  stated 
as  to  the  proximity  of  his  coming.  Matt.  x.  23  and  xvi.  28: 
"Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities 
of  Israel  till  the  Son  of  man  be  come."  "Verily  I  say  unto 
you.  There  be  some  standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  of  death 
till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom."  Mark 
and  Luke  reecho  the  same  sound.  .  Surely,  no  one  can  fail  to  see 
that  again  and  again,  with  a  "verily"  every  time,  his  coming 
within  that  generation  is  positively  affirmed.  No  ingenuity  of 
man  can  cover  it  up  or  explain  it  away.  The  criticism  that  can 
elude  it  can  do  anything  that  the  support  of  a  pet  theory  may 
demand.  The  jargon  that  has  been  made  out  of  these  simple 
declarations,  under  the  straits  of  a  theory,  is  as  unnecessary  as 
it  is  unavailing  and  inadmissible.  If  language  has  any  meaning, 
there  must  be  a  true  and  legitimate  sense  in  which  his  wo^ds 
were  verified  to  that  generation.  What  is  that  sense?  Canon 
Farrar,  in  his  "Life  of  Christ,"  puts  it  thus:  "It  is  evident  that 
Jesus  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  disciples  to  two  horizons,  one 
near  and  one  far  off,  as  he  suffered  them  to  see  one  brief  glimpse 
of  the  landscape  of  the  future.  The  jjoundary  line  of  either 
horizon  marked  the  winding  up  of  an  alwv,  the  avvTk\ua  aiuivoq-^ 
each  was  a  great  rkloq  or  ending;  of  each  it  was  true  that  the 
then  existing  ytvtk — first  in  its  literal  sense  of  'generation'  and 
then  in  its  wider  sense  of  race — should  not  pass  away  until  all 
had  been  fulfilled.  And  the  one  was  a  type  of  the  other ;  the 
judgment  of  J^erusalem  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
visible  Church  on  earth  foreshadowed  the  judgment  of  the  world 
and  the  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  at  his  second  coming." 
Like  many  of  the  prophecies  which  describe  David  and  Christ, 
or  Zion  and  the  Church,  in  the  same  terms,  these  chapters  set 
forth  at  least  a  double  coming.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  expres- 
sion, "Then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  a  cloiid 
with  power  and  great  glory,"  was  not  fulfilled  at  the  destruction 
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of  Jerusalem,  we  answer:  -First,  who  knows  what  was  seen  on 
that  fearful  occasion  ?  Secondly,  in  each  of  the  narratives  the 
language  in  question  precedes  the  solemn  declaration  that  "all 
these  things"  should  be  witnessed  by  that  generation,  and  there- 
fore must  have  been  fulfilled  in  some  sense.  Thirdly,  the  min- 
gled description  of  the  two  events  in  the  same  phraseology  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  all  the  features  of  the  one  are"  found 
in  the  other.  Fourthly,  Old  Testament  usage  may  at  least  justify 
the  question.  Is  a  visible  appearing  necessarily  involved  in  the 
language  here  employed?  "He  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly; 
and  he  was  seen  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind"  (2  Sam.  xxii.  11). 
Was  this  a  personal  and  visible  appearing  of  Jehovah  ?  So  with 
the  words  in  question.  They  may  or  may  not  have  been  literally 
fulfilled  as  to  visibility  in  that  gpneration ;  but  that  one  coming 
of  our  Lord  must  have  occurred  at  that  time  is  beyond  question. 
He  came  in  *afl[liction,  such  as  was  not  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  which  God  created  unto  this  time,  neither  shall  be." 
The  anti-type  will  follow  in  due  season. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  whether  these  two  comings  exhaust 
the  discussion  of  our  subject  as  found  in  these  chapters.  We 
think  they  do  not.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  two  distinct 
and  widely  separated  events  are  described  in  one  and  the  same 
set  of  words  is  evidence  of  the  generic  nature  of  the  events 
themselves.  They  are  alike  from  the  Lord,  and  are  providential 
and  spiritual  visitations.  Hence  one  set  of  terms  suits  both. 
But  if  two  such  events  are  thus  joined  together,  why  may  not 
others  also,  in  which  the  same  essential  features  are  found,  be 
embraced  therein?  In  the  next  place,  the  repeated  declaration, 
"This  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled," 
involves  the  generic  idea.  The  false  Christs  were  not  all  to  arise 
in  one  generation.  The  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  the  earth- 
quakes, famines,  and  troubles,  were  undoubtedly  to  spread  over 
many  generations.  Yet  that  generation  was  to  witness  "all  these 
things."  Witness  them  how?  Certainly  not  as  a  finished  series 
of  events,  the  like  of  which  there  should  be  no  more,  but  as 
facts  and  samples  of  his  great  administration.  These  they  were 
to  see,  and,  on  the  principle  that  history  is  continually  repeating 
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itself,  all  other,  ages  and  peoplps^are  to  see  the  same  things. 
•  Hence,  toward  the  close  of  the  discussion,  he  gives  the  subject- 
this  broad  application.  People  shall  be  found  at  their  ordinary 
ernployment,  and  one  shall  be  taken  and  another  left.  Business 
shall  go  on  as  he  comes  from  time  to  time  in  his  discriminating 
providence  and  grace.  To  the  disciples  themselves,  therefore,  he 
adds :  "Be  ye  also  ready.,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not, 
the  Son  of  man  cometh."  Go  about  your  work,  be  faithful,  be 
ready,  I  will  come  for  you  soon.  .  >■  ^^ 

In  this  practical  turn  of  the  subject,  it  could  not  have  been 
his  personal  and  visible  advent  with  which  he  admonishes  them, 
for  he  had  distinctly  put  that  at  a  distance.  It  could  not  have 
been  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  either,  for  as  to  that  they  were 
not  to  be  involved  in  it,  but  were  to  recognise  its  approach  and 
fly  from  the  city.  It  could  have  been  only  in  the  generic  sense 
of  his  speedy  providential  and  spiritual  coming  that  they  were  to 
find  admonition  anct  comfort.  And  so  widening  the  great  thought 
still  more,  he  asks,  "Who  then  is  a  faithful  and  wise  servant, 
whom  his  Lord  hath  made  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them 
meat  in  due  season?  Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  hig  Lord 
when  he  cometh  shall  find  so  doing."  On  the  other  hand:  "If 
that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart,  My  Lord  delay eth  his 
coming,  .  .  .  the  Lord  shall  come  in  a  day  when  he  looketh  not 
for  him  .  .  .  and  shall  cut  him  asunder,"  etc.  If  this  is  not 
generalising  the  whole  subject  by  making  it  alike  applicable  to 
all  people  and  to  all  ages,  it  were  difficult  to  see  how  such  an  idea 
could  have  been  conveyed.  He  lays  upon  them,  and  upon  every 
man's  heart  and  conscience  throughout  the  ages,  the  joy  or  the 
terror  of  his  speedy  and  certain  coming.  It  is  no  mere  "possible" 
event  which  may  occur  soon  or  may  not  come  till  the  man  has 
rested  in  his  grave  for  thousands  of  years.  It  is  a  certain  event 
impending  every  hour,  from  which  none  can  flee  or  hide.  There- 
fore be  ready.  The  whole  force  of  the  exhortation  lies  in  this 
conception  of  it.  In  other  words,  Jesus  himself  makes  his 
coming  generic,  and,  between  the  two  horizons  so  well  described 
by  Farrar,  holds  up  an  ever-recurring  advent  for  the  perpetual 
admonition  of  men.     Down  through  the  ages  comes  the  echo, 
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''Kiss  the  San,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way, 
when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.  Blessed  are  all  they  that 
put  their  trust  in  him."  This,  as  we  believe,  is  the  purport  of 
these  solemn  chapters,  including  Matthew  xxv.  In  them  ia 
found  {a)  the  specific  coming  to  overthrow  Jerusalem;  {h)  the 
generic  coming  to  all  men  and  nations  as  the  ages  pass  along; 
and  (c)  the  final  coming  to  separate  and  reward  eternally  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked. 

In  the  light  of  these  ever-repeated  providential  and  spiritual 
comings,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia,  we  are  to  understand  and  interpret  the  great  majority  of 
the  references  to  the  subject.  Take,  for  example,  Luke  xii.  35-40, 
where  the  exhortation  is  given,  be*  "ye  yourselves  like  unto  men 
that  wait  f6r  their  Lord,  when  he  will  return  from  the  wedding;" 
or  Luke  xix.  12-27,  where,  in  reference  to  the  pounds,  it  is  said^ 
"Occupy  till  I  come;"  or  Matt.  xxv.  1-13,  where  it  is  said  to 
the  virgins  at  midnight,  "Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh ;  go  ye 
out  to  meet  him ;"  or  take  such  expressions  as  the  following: 
"The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand ;"  "Let  your  moder- 
ation be  known  unto  all  men.  The  Lord  is  at  hand;"  "Be  ye 
also  patient :  stablish  your  hearts ;  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
draweth  nigh ;"  "Grudge  not  one  against  another,  brethren,  lest 
ye  be  condemned;  behold,  the  judge  standeth  before  the  door;". 
"Behold,  I  come  quickly ;  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  every 
man  according  as  his  work  shall  be."  Take  all  this  large  class 
of  scriptures,  and,  while  it  is  not  denied  that  the  general  idea  of 
his  final  coming  is  involved  in  them,  yet  it  is  contended  that  the 
generic  idea  underlies  the  whole  of  them  as  the  thing  that  was 
mainly  to  press  upon  the  heart  and  conscience  of  men.  Our  Lord 
had  distinctly  told  his  disciples  that  a  long  series  of  events  was 
to  precede  his  personal  coming.  Thirty  years  after  his  ascension 
the  Apostle  Paul  says  to  the  Thessalonians,  "Be  not  soon  shaken 
in  mind,  or  be  troubled  ...  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at 
hand."  How,  then,  could  this  same  event  be  represented  as  "at 
hand,"  "before  the  door"?  It  is  not  only  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  but  it  is  also  untrue  as  to  fact,  for,  understood  of  his  visible 
personal  appearing,  it  was  certainly  more  than  eighteen  centuries 
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distant.     In  the  sense  we  are  advocating,  no  such  violence  is 
necessary. 

As,  under  the  old  dispensation,  all  individual  and  national 
affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  came  time  and  again  in 
speci.al  ways  to  reward  or  punish,  so  under  the  new  are  all  things 
in  the  hands  of  Jesus,  who  holds  all  to  an  immediately  impending 
account.  Dr.  Kellogg,  in  the  Presbyterian  Review  for  July, 
1882,  admits  that  the  coming  spoken  of  to  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  is  "providential."  Yet  to  one  of  these  it  is  said,  "I  will 
come  on  thee  as  a  thief,  and  thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will 
come  upon  thee."  To  another,  "Behold,  I  come  quickly:  hold 
that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy  crown."  To  an- 
other, "Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life."  Ifsuchbehis  providential  and  spiritual  coming  in  these 
cases,  what  more  than  the  extension  of  tiie  idea  is  needed  for  the 
correct  understanding  of  all  these  scriptures  ?  In  the  whole  of 
them  his  coming  is  presented  in  its  generic  rather  than  its  specific 
bearing.  This  is  just  as  true  of  the  New  Testament  as  of  the 
Old.  In  this  sense,  like  a  cloud  of  mercy  or  wrath,  it  is  always 
"at  hand,"  "at  the  door,"  "drawing  near."  "For  this  men  are 
to  watch  and  be  ready."  Here,  as  the  ages  pass  along,  lies  the 
practical  pith  and  point  of  the  whole  subject.  An  event  repre- 
sented as  "always  immediately  impending"  and  yet  actually  de- 
layed for  eighteen  centuries  (and  possibly  twenty  or  more  cen- 
turies distant  still),  can  have  little  effect  as  a  motive  to  daily 
watchfulness.  It  is  not  in  even  sanctified  human  nature  so  to 
regard  it  from  generation  to  generation.  Spasms  of  such  faith 
may  arise,  but  they  cannot  and  do  not  last,  as  history  attests. 
To  expect  it  is  as  unreasonable  as  the  doctrine  is  unscriptural. 
The  coming  that  is  really  impending  and  is  to  move  the  soul  is 
individual  and  unavoidable,  always  actually^  not  merely  possibly, 
near.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  that  every  real  or  even  imaginary 
allusion  to  the  general  subject  should  be  forced  to  do  duty  for 
chiliasm  is  simply  amazing.  ^ 

III.    The  personal  and  visible  coming  of  the  Lord  will  be  to 
wind  up  the  series  in  the  general  judgment. 


^  See  the  famous  one 
Council  by  Dr.  Brooks. 
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As  to  the  fact  of  a  personal  advent,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween premillenarians  and  ourselves.  We  do  not,  indeed,  admit 
all  they  claim  as  to  the  necessary  and  exclusive  import  of  the 
terms,  napovaia,  eTrifdveia.  We  do  not  believe  that  "the  man  of 
sin"  is  a  person,  that  the  irapovaia  of  Matt.  xxiv.  3,  as  the  Saviour 
explains  it,  is  exclusive  of  his  providential  coming  to  Jerusalem, 
or  to  men  and  nations  in  general,  or  that  the  iTTKpdveca  of  Titus  ii. 
13.  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  a  personal  coming.  But  be 
these  as  they  may,  we  do  believe  in  a  personal  advent.  In  this 
all  who  believe  the  Scriptures  are  of  one  mind,  so  that  the  citation 
of  proof  is  superfluous.  The  points  of  interest  and  of  divergence 
in  this  regard  are  as  to  time  and  design. 

t  As  to  the  first  oi"  these,  time :  we  aver  that  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  did  not  represent  his  personal  coming  as  imminent,  or 
even  "always  possibly  near."  The  very  first  note  of  the  Jeru- 
salem discourse.  Matt,  xxiv.,  in  answer  to  the  direct  question, 
"What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming?"  is  a  note  of  warning 
against  its  being  so  understood  or  represented.  "Take  heed  that 
no  man  deceive  you.  For  many  shall  come  in  my  name  saying, 
I  am  Christ:  and  shall  deceive  many.  And  ye  shall  hear  of  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars ;  see  that  ve  be  not  troubled :  for  all  these 
things  must  come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  For  nation 
shall  rise  against  nation  and  kingdom  against  kingdom,"  etc. 
"All  these  are  the  beginning  of  sorrows."  If  this  is  representing 
it  as  imminent  or  "always  possibly  near,"  we  simply  confess  to 
being  incapable  of  understanding  the  force  of  language.  True 
enough,  this  coming,  like  all  others  as  a  general  thing,  w^ill  be 
unexpected  when  it  does  occur ;  the  world  will  not  be  looking  for 
it,  it  will  need  no  sign,  it  will  be  self-evidencing  and  overwhelm- 
ing;  but  the  Saviour  does  not  teach  the  disciples  to  view  it  as 
near,  or  to  expect  it  very  soon.  A  vein  of  warning  against  such 
a  notion  runs  through  the  entire  discourse.  To  the  same  import 
is  the  familiar  passage  in  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  8  :  "Be  not  soon  shaken 
in  mind  or  be  troubled  ...  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand. 
Let  no  man  deceive  you ;  for  that  day  shall  not  come  except  there 
come  a  falling  away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed.  .  .  . 
For  ye  know  what  withholde.th  that  he  might  be  revealed  in 
VOL.  XXXV.,  NO.  4 — 14.  * 
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his  time ;  .  .  .  only  he  who  now  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be  taken 
out  of  the  way."  Something  was  then  restraining  the  mystery 
of  iniquity,  lest  he  be  revealed  out  of  time,  and  was  to  continue 
so  doing  "until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way."  This  is  given  too, 
be  it  remembered,  as  the  reason  why  they  should  not  view  "the 
day  of  Christ  as  at  hand."  A  strange  way,  certainly,  of  teaching 
them  that  it  was  "always  possibly  near."  Look  at  1  Tim.  iv.  1-6; 
2  Tim.  iii.  12,  and  iv.  3,  4,  all  of  which  imply  delay,  speaking  of 
"the  latter  times,"  "the  last  days,"  and  "the  time  .  .  .  when 
they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine."  Even  the  Apostle  Peter, 
who  is  perhaps  most  explicit  of  any  as  to  this  coming,  puts  it  at 
a  distance — represents  some  as  denying  the  whole  doctrine  be- 
cause of  the  long  delay.  "Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming? 
for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation"  (2  Pet.  iii.  4).  He  then  rea- 
sons the  matter  with  the  saints  lest  even  their  faith  should  be 
shaken  by  the  same  delay  :  "Be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing, 
that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day.  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  prom- 
ises." He  then  gives  them  a  reason  for  the  delay:  "The  Lord 
is  longsuffering  to  us-ward,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  come  to  repentance."  And  then  he  confirms  their 
faith  still  further  by  saying,  "But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come 
as  a  thief  in  the  night;"  while  in  the  meantime  they  were  to 
"account  that  the  longsuffering  'delay'"  of  our  Lord  is  salvation." 
The  force  of  these  scriptures  will  appear  clearer  and  stronger 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  design  of  his  coming,  with  which 
they  are  intimately  connected.  But  before  and  without  this,  to 
us  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  them  with  the  idea  of  an  ever- 
impending  possible  coming  in  the  premillennial  sense,  or  indeed  in 
any  personal  sense.  There  was  a  great  work  to  be  done  first. 
"Go  ye  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,"  as  the 
New  Version  renders  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  There  were  great  and 
long  protracted  political  changes  and  struggles  to  take  place  first : 
"Nation  shall  rise  against  nation  and  kingdom  against  kingdom." 
Long  and  severe  trials  and  bitter  persecutions  were  to  be  endured 
by  the  Church  first.    Many  false  prophets  and  pretended  Christs 
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-were  to  arise  first.  All  these  things  must  have  put  his  personal 
coming  at  a  distance,  and  were  adduced,  most  of  them,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  showing  it.  And  yet  they  were  to  regard  it  as 
impending  every  hour ! 

Old  and  New  Testament  prophecy  also  equally  forbid  this  con- 
ception. Take,  for  example,  the  vision  of  the  four  beasts  (Dan. 
vii.) ;  the  last  of  which,  by  common  consent,  stood  for  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  the  days  of  our  Saviour  and  down  to  the  end  of  the 
apostolic  age,  that  Empire  was  in  the^height  of  its  power  and 
glory.  Out  of  its  ruins  "ten  kings"  were  to  arise',  and  after  them 
another  "who  shall  speak  great  words  against  the  most  High,  and 
shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  most  High  and  think  to  change 
times  and  laws."  Into  his  hands  "they  shall  be  given  until  a 
time  and  times  and  the  dividing  of  time."  Take  the  vision  of 
the  two  beasts  (Rev.  xiii.),  who  were  to  exercise  such  wondrous 
power  and  do  such  wonderful  things.  Were  these  beasts  and 
kings  to  arise,  flourish,  and  pass  away  after  the  napovaia  ?  If  not, 
how  could  it  have  been  considered  as  "possible"  any  day  or  hour? 
Were  all  these  changes  and  successions  of  wondrous  things  to  take 
place  "possibly"  within  sixty  minutes  ? 

We  cannot  pass  from  this  point  without  a  little  further  notice 
of  this  "always-possiblv-near"  theory.  If  we  understand  it  aright, 
the  idea  is,  that  the  personal  and  visible  coming  of  Christ  to  set 
up  his  throne  in  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  alleged  concomitants  of 
that  coming,  was  so  presented  by  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  to 
the  early  Church,  that  believers  were  not  only  authorised,  but 
required  to  be  constantly  looking  and  watching  for  it  as  possible 
any  day  or  hour  after  his  ascension.  One  of  the  speakers  in  the 
New  York  Conference  thought  he  might  come  while  they  Were 
yet  in  session.  So,  doubtless,  might  the  Jerusalem  conference 
(Acts  XV.)  have  thought  with  equal  propriety;  (if  not,  when  did 
the  time  arrive  when  it  might  be  so  regarded?)  In  the  Review 
article  before  referred  to.  Dr.  Kellogg  says,  "We  affirm  with  the 
utmost  confidence  that  this  command  to  watch  carries  with  it,  by 
necessary  implication,  a  command  to  regard  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  as  always  possibly  at  hand."  "True,"  he  adds,  "in  the 
light  of  eighteen  hundred  years  of  history"  we  know  now  that  it 
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was  not  to  occur  within  that  time.  "But,"  he  continues,  "the 
early  ChurcU  had  no  experience  to  guide  or  suggest  to  them  such 
a  long  interval,"  and  hence  "to  human  knowledge  the  advent 
might  be  so  possible  within  that  generation  as  to  make  it  impera- 
tive to  watch  for  the  indications  of  its  more  imminent  approach." 
This  strikes  us  indeed  as  a  singularly  cautious  and  obscure  sen- 
tence, but  nevertheless  such  is  the  theory.  So  impending  always 
that  believers  of  every  age  may  expect  it  any  time,  and  must 
stand  watching  "for  the  indications  of  its  more  imminent  ap- 
proach." That  is  to  say,  an  event  which  was  not  to  occur  in 
twenty  centuries  was  revealed  to  them  as  possible  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  they  must  watch  accordingly  ! 

Now,  if  it  were  simply  said  that  the  disciples  and  early  Chris- 
tians did  so  view  the  matter  (which  we  do  not  believe),  we  should 
care  but  little  about  it ;  for  they  evidently  held  private  opinions 
and  indulged  hopes  which  were  not  authorised,  as  when  they 
asked,  "Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to 
Israel?"  But  when  it  is  affirmed  that  they  were  intentionally 
put  and  left  under  "imperative"  impressions  which  history  has 
shown  to  have  been  unfounded,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  very 
grave  matter.  Did  our  Lord  deceive  them  ?  Is  a  false  impres- 
sion necessary  to  enforce  truth  ?  We  shudder  at  the  painful 
thoughts  unavoidably  suggested  by  such  an  allegation.  ^ 

Far  better  to  leave  the  question  just  where  the  Saviour  put  it 
in  answer  to  the  inquiry  above  given:  "It  is  not  for  you  to  know 
the  times  and  the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own 

^Should  it  be  alleged  that  we  are  mosi;  assuredly  required  to  watch 
and  be  ready  for  his  coming  in  some  sense,  we  admit  it,  of  course.  But, 
as  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  it  is  his  providential  and  spiritual, 
not  his  personal  and  visible,  comins;  that  is  intended.  Sardis  was  to 
watch  as  for  a  ''thief."  So  with  all  men.  This  coming  is  really  immi- 
nent all  the  time,  to  the  world  and  to  the  individual.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  other  has  not  been  so  for  eighteen  centuries,  at  any  rate, 
and,  in  our  apprehension,  is  not  so  represented  in  the  word  of  God. 
Of  "the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (the  gospel  dispensation)  John  the  Bap- 
tist said,  it  "is  at  hand,"  meaning,  it  is  here,  it  has  come.  AVith  equal 
explicitness  the  Apostle  Paul  says  the  day  of  Christ's  personal  coming  is 
not  "at  hand."  When  or  by  whom  has  this  note  been  changed  so  as  to 
read  is  "a<  Aanci,"  or  possibly  near? 
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power."  Shutting  them  off  without  an  answer  to  their  curious 
or  selfish  question,  he  promises  to  them  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  sends  them  out  to  be  witnesses  for  him  "in  Jerusalem 
and  in  all  Judaea  and  in  Samaria  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth"  (Acts  i.  8).  To  do  this  work,  which  necessarily  im- 
plies long  delay,  was  to  them  the  business  of  life.  Is  the  case 
different  at  the  present  moment  ?  Has  the  gospel  been  offered 
"to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth"?  Is  not  the  caution  just 
as  applicable  to  us  as  to  the  Thessalonians,  "Be  not  soon  shaken 
in  mind,  or  be  troubled  .  .  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand"  1 
When  did  the  Church  cross  the  line  which  forbade  the  Thessa- 
lonians to  regard  his  coming  as  thus  near  ? ' 

As  to  design :  at  his  first  coming  the  Jews  rejected  and  mur- 
dered him  because  he  did  not  meet  their  expectations  by  setting 
up  a  temporal  kingdom  in  accordance  with  their  views  of  pro- 
phetic teaching.  For  this  they  were  in  turn  rejected,  the  king- 
dom taken  from  them,  their  city  destroyed,  and  their  "age"  or 
dispensation  ended.  Is  it  possible  that  when  he  comes  again  his 
mission  will  be  to  do  for  them  the  very  thing  they  rejected  and 
murdered  him  for  not  doing  at  his  first  advent  ?  And  yet,  in  our 
judgment,  this  is  substantially,  if  not  precisely,  what  the  premil- 
lennial  theory  requires  us  to  believe  he  will  do  !  Passing  over 
all  that  the  Christian  Church  has  done  and  endured  for  the  faith, 
waiting  until  the  gospel  dispensation  shall  have  almost  died  out 
by  decay,  his  first  great  work  will'  be  to  destroy  all  the  nations 
where  the  descendants  of  his  betrayers  and  murderers  are  scat- 
tered, and  gather  up  this  dispersion  to  make  of  them  the  head 

^  The  force  of  this  passaoje  cannot  be  evaded  by  the  rendering  ^\just 
at  hand,"  or  "^now  present."  For  1.  These  particles  are  a  gloss.  They 
are  not  in  the  original.  2.  Even  if  admitted,  the  rendering  still  denies 
the  ''immediately  impending"  theory.  His  coming  is  not  "now  present." 
What  is  that  but  saying,  not  immediately  impending?  3.  The»other 
signs  of  delay  still  remain,  the  falling  away,  the  revelation  of  the  man  of 
ein,  etc.  Could  that  be  represented  as  imminent  which  in  the  same  breath 
is  delayed  for  these  indefinite  events?  4.  The  numerous  indications  of 
delay  elsewhere  given — the  work  assigned  to  the  Church,  the  wars,  fam- 
ines, pestilences,  persecutions,  etc.,  forbid  such  a  gloss.  The  idea  of  our 
common  version  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  one — not  at  hand,  i.  e.,  not 
immediately  impending. 
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and  the  glory  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  !  A  recent  writer  tells 
us,  "In  the  day  when  the  Lord  shall  save  Jacob  from  the  land 
of  his  captivity,  he  will  make  a  full  end  of  all  the  nations  whither 
he  had  scattered  him."^  Were  he  then  to  appear  to-morrow  (as 
they  tell  us  we  are  "imperatively"  required  to  believe  he  may),, 
what  would  become  of  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  world  ? 
Must  there  not  be  some  grand  mistake  about  this  theory  ?  What 
it  is  may  be  learned  from  the  Appendix. 

But  passing  this,  we  notice  next  the  bearing  of  his  advent  on 
the  conversion  of  the  world.  We  should  be  glad  to  cite  every 
scripture  in  which  his  personal  coming  is  confessedly  taught. 
As  this  is  impracticable,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  con-' 
fident  averment  that  in  no  one  of  them  is  there  the  slightest  hint 
that  this  coming  is  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  conversion  of 
men.  With  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  where  the  reference  is 
undoubtedly  to  a  spiritual  coming  (as  John  xiv.  23,  Rev.  iii.  20), 
this  may  be  safely  affirmed  of  every  allusion  to  the  subject  in  any 
form  whatever  that  is  found  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  par- 
ables of  the  pounds,  the  talents,  the  great  supper,  the  tares  and 
the  wheat,  the  virgins,  the  journey  into  a  far  country,  etc.,  be 
the  coming  what  it  may,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  saving 
souls.  On  the  contrary,  the  uniform  representation  is,  that  it  is 
to  take  account  of  those  concerned  and  reward  them  accordingly. 
"When  the  bridegroom  came  they  that  were  ready  went  in  with 
him  to  the  marriage:  and  the  door  was  shut"  (Matt.  xxv.  10). 
Knocking  was  vain  after  this ;  no  place  for  repentance  remained. 

This  is  especially  clear  and  unquestionable  as  to  the  personal 
coming  of  our  Lord.  Examine  the  solemn  statement  of  Matt, 
xxv.  31-46.  It  is  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats  and  as- 
sign to  each  their  eternal  abode.  Take  the  parable  of  the  tares 
and  the  wheat.  Matt.  xiii.  24.  Be  the  awTeleia  aluvog  what  it 
may-^end  of  the  age  or  end  of  the  world — it  makes  no  difference 
as  to  this  point.  There  is  no  more  hope  for  the  wicked ;  for  at 
the  harvest  the  angels  "shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things 
that  offend  and  them  which  do  iniquity ;  and  shall  cast  them  into 
a  furnace  of  fire :  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

^  Prediction  and  Fulfilment,  p.  183. 
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Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  Father."  See  2  Thess.  i.  7-10.  He  comes  "in  flaming 
fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey 
not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "to  be  glorified  in 
his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believe."  See  2 
Peter  iii.  10  :  "The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the 
night,  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and 
the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up."  Take  Jude 
14,  15 :  "Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his 
saints,  to  execute  judgment  on  all  and  to  convince  all  that  are 
ungodly  among  them  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds."  Not  a  word 
or  a  hint  in  all  these  scriptures  of  converting  men  or  extending 
the  gospel  kingdom  by  his  coming.  Retribution  is  the  one  great 
idea  that  runs  through  the  whole  of  them.  His  coming  is  uni- n 
formly  represented  as  blessed  to  the  righteous,  but  terrible  to  the 
wicked;  and  is  delayed  for  the  express  purpose  of  completing  the 
work  of  redemption  before  it  take  place.  "The  Lord  is  not  slack 
concerning  his  promise  of  'coming'  as  some  men  count  slackness: 
but  is  longsuffering  to  us-ward,  not  willing  that  any  should  per- 
ish" (as  all  unbelievers  must  when  he  comes),  "but  that  all  should 
come  to  repentance"  (2  Pet.  iii.  9).  How  all  this  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  idea  of  extending  the  gospel  and  of  securing  its 
chip  conquests  by  and  after  his  coming,  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
see.  '  The  whole  weight  of  all  these  utterances  is  against  such  a 
notion.  ' 

In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  drift  also  of  all  other  Bible  teach- 
ing is,  that  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel  are  to  be  realised  under 
the  present  dispensation.  Prophets  foretold  the  wonderful  eifu- 
sion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  should  characterise  the  latter  days. 
Concerning  the  pentecostal  baptism,  as  showing  both  the  agent 
and  the  method  of  Messianic  triumph,  it  is  said,  Acts  ii.  16 :  "This 
is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel;"  and  again,  ii. 
33-35:  "Being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having 
received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath 
shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear.  For  David  is  not 
ascended  into  the  heavens ;  but  he  saith  himself,   The  Lord  said 
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unto  ray  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thy  foes 
till/  footstool"  Here  is  his  position  and  the  result  for  which  he 
waits:  ''''expecting  till  his  enemies  be  made  his  footstool"  (Heb.  x. 
13).  Even  that  oft  repeated  passage,  Acts  iii.  19-21,  clearly 
shows  that  his  redemptive  work  is  to  be  completed  before  he 
leaves  his  heavenly  position.  Of  the  "restitution"  there  spoken 
of.  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander,  in  loco,  says  it  means  "simply  the  com- 
pletion or  winding  up  of  that  stupendous  plan  which  God  is  carry- 
ing into  execution,  with  a  view  to  his  own  glory  and  the  salvation 
of  his  elect  people.  This  consummation  may  be  called  a  restitu- 
tion, in  allusion  to  a  circle  which  returns  into  itself,  or  more  pro- 
bably because  it  really  involves  the  healing  of  all  curable  disor- 
der and  the  restoration  to  communion  with  the  Deity  of  all  that 
he  has  chosen  to  be  so  restored.  Till  this  great  cycle  has 
achieved  its  revolution,  and  this  great  remedial  process  has 
accomplished  its  design,  the  glorified  body  of  the  risen  and  ascend- 
ed Christ  not  only  may,  but  must,  as  an  appointed  means  to  that 
accomplishment,  be  resident  in  heaven  and  not  on  earth."  Ex- 
alted at  the  right  hand  of  God,  it  is  his  province  to  give  repent- 
ance and  remission  of  sins ;  but  when  he  comes  personally  it  will 
be  to  close  the  dispensation  and  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God, 
even  the  Father,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.  (1  Cor.  xv.  24,  25.) 

The  three  simple  propositions  under  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  has  now  been  formulated  are,  as  we  believe, 
alike  scriptural,  impregnable,  and  exhaustive.  They  cover  the 
whole  ground,  leaving  no  room  for  any  other  form  of  coming. 
They  are  not  brought  in  to  prop  up  a  theory,  but  are  brought 
out  by  induction,  and  rest  upon  no  constrained  or  unnatural 
interpretation.  Founded  on  explicit  statements  of  the  divine 
word,  they  also  lie  on  the  face  of  Scripture  and  express  the  faith 
of  Christendom,  while  they  summarise  and  harmonise  the  voice 
of  inspiration. 

In  closing,  it  is  but  proper  to  notice  briefly  the  practical  bear- 
ing of  the  subject  as  it  has  been  presented.  To  the  individual 
believer  and  to  the  Church  at  large  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
animating  and  comforting.  To  both  alike  it  brings  Jesus  inex- 
pressibly and  constantly  near,  according  to  his  parting  promise, 
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*'Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway."  Instead  of  leaving  us  to  wait  in 
uncertain  longing  expectancy— "^n  expectancy  that  never  yet  has 
been  realised  to  any  one  of  his  followers;  instead  of  a  prolonged 
agonising  orphanage  like  this,  he  has  come  to  the  believing  soul 
and  Church,  and  comes  nearer  and  nearer  every  day  according 
to  our  faitL  Every  saint  has  in  his  personal  experience  an  epi- 
tome of  the  whole  subject:  Christ  ^'revealed"  in  his  conversion, 
Christ  coming  to  him  time  after  time  in  providential  dealing'  and 
spiritual  favor,  and  finally  "coming  again"  in  person  to  receive 
him  to  himself.  To  every  generation,  like  that  of  the  Saviour's 
day,  all  these  things  have  been  fulfilled ;  and  the  fulfilment  is 
blessed  beyond  expression. 

.  Far  be  it  froni  us,  therefore,  to  detract  anything  from  the 
"power  of  his  coming,"  which  our  brethren  so>  fondly  magnify. 
Nay,  verily,  we  ma'gnify  it  more  than  they.  Our  greatest  objec- 
tion to  their  theory  is  that,  while  they  misinterpret  the  Scripture 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  his  coming,  they  at  the  same  time  (unin- 
tentionally, of  course)  weaken,  if  they  do  not  destroy,  the  power 
of  it.  With  them  it  is  prospective  only  and  possibly  far  removed. 
After  vainly  waiting  for  nearly  two  millenniums,  there  may  be 
still  as  many  centuries  of  unrealised  hope  before  them.  With  us 
it  is  present  and  real  all  the  while.  "The  world  seeth  me  no 
more:  but  ye  see  me."  We  sup  with  him  and  he  with  us.  He 
guards  his  flock  and  leads  it  forward  by  his  real  presence.  Under 
the  former  dispensation,  a  present  Jehovah  working  in  them  and 
for  them  was  their  glorj*  and  their  strength.  Much  more  is  all 
this  true  and  intensified  under  the  Christian  economy ;  and  going 
forward  in  this  spirit,  what  is  there  that  the  Church  or  the 
believer  cannot  do?  All  things  are  ours.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
vainly  looking  for  another  dispensation,  which,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  is  to  supersede  faith  by  rendering  things  visible,  and  to 
supplant  the  Holy  Spirit's  work  by  some  other  kind  of  power, 
let  us  rather  glory  in  the  things  now  freely  given.  We  are  not 
alone.  We  "can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strength- 
eneth"  us.  Any  theory  which  contravenes  this  by  putting  him  off 
the  throne  and  teaching  that  the  present  is  mainly  a  witness- 
bearing  age  is,  in  our  judgment,  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  the 
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gospel,  and,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  fight,  adapted  to  paralyse 
the  right  arm  of  the  Church.  It  was  the  sin  and  ruin  of  Israel 
that  she  put  far  from  her  her  almighty  King.  Equally  fatal  will 
it  be  to  us  if  we  dethrone  our  King.  While  science  and  philoso-' 
phy  in  the  hands  of  some  are  trying  to  put  God  out  of  his  uni- 
verse, let  it  be  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  bring  Jesus,  the 
Creator  and  Upholder  of  all  things,  more  and  more  within  the 
view  of  human  faith.  And  let  us  never  doubt  for  a  moment 
that,  as  the  wearied  dove,  finding  no  resting-place  for  her  feet, 
came  back  to  the  ark,  so  science  and  philosophy,  unable  to  super- 
sede the  Bible  or  find  a  resting-place  for  the  soul  of  man,  will 
eventually  bow  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
blood-bought  Church,  confessing  that  he  is  Lord  of  all  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  views  presented  are  equally  full  of 
warning  and  terror  to  the  wicked.  Jesus  reigns ;  and  he  will 
quickly  come  to  every  unfaithful  soul,  Church,  and  nation. 
There  is  no  "perhaps,"  or  "may,"  or  "possibly  near"  to  deaden 
the  fearful  reality.  It  is  as  certain  as  the  revolving  of  the  planets ; 
and  within  the  horizon  of  their  earthly  life.  When  or  how,  no 
one  can  say.  It  may  be  oft-repeated  in  providential  visitations. 
It  may  be  once  and  suddenly  in  some  terrible  overthrow  or 
calamity.  It  may  be  in  sickness,  fiimine,  pestilence,  war,  or 
death.  But  come  he  will.  To  all,  this  reigning  Jesus  ever 
"stands  before  the  door."  Not  one  has  escaped  him  of  all  the 
ages  past,  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  to  avoid  him  in  time  to  come. 
If  they  repent,  they  shall  fall  into  the  company  of  the  faithful 
and  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  But  if  they  repent  not,  "He 
will  quickly  come  and  fight  against  them  with  the  sword  of  his 
mouth." 

And  finally,  when  invitations  and  warnings  are  to  cease ;  when 
the  gospel  dispensation  is  ready  to  be  wound  up,  he  will  appear 
in  person,  "with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire  taking  ven- 
geance on  them  that  know  not  God  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlast- 
ing destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the 
glory  of  his  power :  when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his 
saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believe  in  that  day." 
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Appendix. 


The  mistake  referred  to  on  a  preceding  page  consists  in  the 
assumption  that  the  Jews  are  still  the  heirs  of  the  inheritance 
promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed.  This  we  deny.  We  hold, 
that  the  Christian  Church,  not  in  a  mere  metaphorical  or  spiritual; 
sense,  but  in  the  true  and  scriptural  meaning  of  the  terms,  is 
now  "the  Israel  of  God"  (Gal.  vi.  16),  and  therefore  heir  of  the 
promises.  The  proof  of  this,  while  it  cannot  be  elaborated  here,, 
is  yet  too  important  to  be  omitted  entirely.  It  is  found  in  facts 
and  considerations  like  the  following: 

I.  Christ  is  now  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  and  occu- 
pies the  throne  of  David.  Rev.  iii.  7,  vii.  14,  xix.  16;  Acts  ii. 
36,  V.  31.  The  Christian  Church,  over  which  he  presides,  is, 
therefore,  the  true  succession.  The  denial  of  this  turns  the 
whole  gospel  dispensation  into  confusion. 

II.  When  he  came,  he  established  his  kingdom  among  the 
Jews.     Immense  numbers  of  them  received  him  as  their  Messiah . 
King.     In  addition  to  the  "great  multitudes"  who  went  out  to 
John's  baptism,  see  the  following  consecutive  scriptures:  John 
ii.  23,  iv.  39,  41,  vii.  31,  viii.  30,  x.  42,  xi.  45,  xii.  11,  19,  42; 
Acts  ii.  41,  47,  iv.  4,  32,  v.  14,  vi.  7,  xi.  21,  xii.  24,  xiii.  43,.. 
xiv.  1.     So  numerous  were  the  converts  that  his  enemies  cried 
out,  "Behold,  the  world  is  gone  after  him;"  and  the  Apostle 
James,  ignoring  Israel  after  the  flesh,  addresses  his  Epistle  to. 
*'the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad,"  as  though  there 
were  no  other  true  Jews.     To  these  "the  kingdom"  was  given. 

III.  In  receiving  Jesus,  these  Jews  either  perpetuated  Israel 
and  continued  to  be  heirs  of  the  promises,  or  they  cut  themselves 
off  by  accepting  their  Messiah.  Who  can  believe  that  by  their 
faith  in  the  long-expected  Deliverer  they  forfeited  the  promises 
made  to  the  fathers,  while  those  who  rejected  him,  with  their 
descendants,  remained  heirs  to  the  future  preeminence  that  is 
claimed  for  them  ?  To  our  mind,  the  very  supposition  is  mon- 
strous !     Believers  are  the  true  Israel. 

IV.  Our  Saviour  told  the  unbelieving  Jews  that  "the  kingdom 
of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing 
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forth  the  fruits  thereof."     The  unbelievers,  therefore,  lost  every- 
thing. 

V.  The  original  promises  and  predictions  never  included  all 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  From  the  beginning 
they  pertained  to  a  spiritual  rather  than  to  a  literal  seed.  "They 
are  not  all  Israel  which  are  of  Israel:  neither  because  they  are 
the  seed  of  Abraham  are  they  all  children :  but  in  Isaac  shall 
thy  seed  be  called.  That  is,  they  which  are  the  children  of  the 
flesh,  these  are  not  the  children  of  God:  but  the  children  of  the 
promise  are  counted  for  the  seed."  Rom.  ix.  6-8.  "Now  we 
brethren" — i.  «.,  all  Christians — "as  Isaac  was,  are  the  children 
of  promise."  Gal.  iv.  28.  "For  the  promise  that  he  should  be 
the  heir  of  the  world  was  not  to  Abraham  or  to  his  seed,  through 
the  law,  but  through  the  righteousness  of  faith."  Rom.  iv.  13. 
"If  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  accord- 
ing to  the  promise."  Gal.  iii.  29.  The  promise  never  included 
all  the  natural  seed,  but  from  the  beginning  had  reference  to  a 
spiritual  ffed,  and  that  seed  is,  first  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  16),  and 
then  all  that  are  Christ's.  The  Christian  Church,  therefore,  is 
the  true  seed  of  Abraham  and  heir  of  the  promises. 

VI.  Neither  the  lopping  off  of  the  literal  seed,  nor  the  incor- 
poration of  proselytes,  under  the  old  dispensation,  affected  the 
identity  of  the  true  seed;  nor  does  it  under  the  new  economy. 
The  believing  Jews,  enlarged  by  the  ingathering  of  the  Gentiles, 
are  still  the  heirs  of  the  promises.     Hence, 

YII.  The  Gentile  converts  (Eph.  ii.  19)  "are  no  more  strangers 
and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the 
household  of  God;  and  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone." What  can  this  .mean  but  that  the  Church,  under 
both  dispensations,  is  one  "building  fitly  framed  together  .... 
a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord,"  all  alike  incorporated  into, Christ  the 
King  and  Ruler  of  the  whole? 

VIII.  The  identity  and  perpetuity  of  the  Church  is  shown 
most  explicitly  in  Rom.  xi.:  "Hath  God  cast  away  his  people? 
God  forbid."  Why  not?  What  proof  does  the  apostle  give? 
That  Israel  after  the  flesh  still  retains  the  succession  ?     Not  at 
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all.  But  here  is  the  proof:  "God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people 
which  he  foreknew.''  As  of  old  there  were  seven  thousand  who 
bowed  not  the  knee  to  Baal,  "even  so  then  at  this  present  time 
-there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace."  These 
are  the  perpetuation  and  the  heirs.  I  myself  am  one  of  them, 
he  says.  All  believers,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  are  "fellow- 
citizens"  of  the  kingdom.  What  then?  "Israel  hath  not  ob- 
tained that  which  he  seeketh  for:  but  the  election  hath  obtained 
it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded."  Is  it  possible  that  these  blinded 
ones  are  still  heirs,  and  the  "elect"  shut  out? 

IX.  Into  this  diminished  but  perpetuated  old  stock,  the  natural 
branches  having  been  broken  off,  the  Gentiles  were  "grafted," 
and  thus  made  partakers  of  "the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive 
tree."     The  same  old  tree  lives  on,  with  new  branches. 

X.  Into  this  perpetuated  tree,  the  broken  off  branch,  "if  it 
abide  not  in  unbelief,  shall  be  grafted :  for  God  is  able  to  graft 
them  in  again."  Does  this  look  like  grafting  the  Christian 
Church  into  the  old  withered  stock  of  Judaism  once  more?  Does 
it  not  plainly  show  that  in  the  Christian  tree  the  Church  of  God 
lives,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  the  Jew  is  to  be  incorporated 
again  into  it  ? 

XI.  The  w^hole  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  the  oft-repeated  ex- 
plicit statement  that  faith,  not  form  or  natural  descent,  consti- 
tutes the  true  Israelite,  shows  the  same  thing.  Rom.  ii.  28,  29, 
ix.  6,  7,  8;  Gal.  iii.  3. 

XII.  And  finally,  what  is  the  Christian  Church  if  it  is  not 
"the  kingdom  of  God"  ?  And  what  is  Jesus  to  his  Church  if  he 
is  not  King  ?  It  is  impossible  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
these  questions  on  the  premillennial  theory.      ' 

Arguments  like  these  might  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. Like  sunlight  on  the  face  of  nature,  the  truth  is  spread  all 
over  the  pages  of  inspiration.  The  subjects  of  Messiah  compose 
the  kingdom.  The  Christian  Church  is  Israel.  The  glowing 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  point  to  gospel  days  no  less  than  the  preach- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist.  The  spiritual  consciousness  of  believing 
souls,  deriving  its  life  alike  from  Old  and  New  Testament  utter- 
ances, testifies  to  the  unity  and  perpetuity  of  the  kingdom.  We 
feel  it  and  glory  in  it  in  our  every  spiritual  pulsation,  just  as  we 
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do  our  inherited  civil  liberties  descending  to  us  from  our  illustri- 
ous forefathers.  *'He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  on6  outwardly,  .  .  . 
but  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  inwardly." 

^  If  this  be  the  true  position  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  is  far- 
reaching  in  its  bearing.  The  inheritance,  in  its  length,  breadth, 
and  fulness,  is  ours.  There  is  nothing  left  for  the  Jew,  as  such, 
but  to  come  in,  if  he  will,  like  any  other,  and  nothing  for  his  land 
or  his  people  but  to  share  in  the  common  privileges  and  blessings 
of  the  gospel,  received  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  predictions  and 
promises  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  far  as  they  had  a  literal  and 
local  application,  have  received  their  fulfilment.  All  that  remains 
in  them  belongs  to  the  true  Israel,  "the  election  of  grace,"  and 
not  to  those  who  rejected  their  Messiah.  Ezekiel's  temple,  with 
its  exact  measurements  and  its  division  of  the  land  by  parallel 
lines,  is  ideal,  not  literal.  The  return  of  the  people  to  their  own 
land  has  already  taken  place.  "Let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
say  so,  whom  he  hath  redeemed  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy ;  and 
gathered  them  out  of  the  lands,  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
from  the  north  and  from  the  south"  (Ps.  cvii.  2,  3).  '-^Thou  hast 
brought  back  the  captivity  of  Jacoh"  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  1).  ' 

•  ^  The  return  foretold  by  Jeremiah  specifies  Babylon  and  Chaldea  as 
the  place  from  which  they  were  to  be  gathered,  and  denounces  terrible 
judgments  that  were  to  follow  on  that  city  and  people.  "Israel  is  a 
scattered  sheep  ;  the  lions  have  driven  him  away  :  first  the  king  of  As- 
syria hath  devoured  him  ;  and  last  this  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
hath  broken  his  bones.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God 
of  Israel,  Behold,  I  will  punish  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  land,  as  I 
have  punished  the  king  of  Assyria.  And  I  will  bring  Israel  again  to  his 
habitation,  and  he  shall  feed  on  Carmel  and  Bashan,  and  his  soul  shall 
be  satisfied  upon  mount  Ephraini  and  Gilead.  hi  those  days  and  in  that 
time^  saith  the  Lord"  (not  at  some  far  distant  future  time,  be  it  noted), 
"the  iniquity  of  Israel  shall  be  sought  for,  and  there  shall  be  none  ;  and 
the  sins  of  Judah,  and  they  shall  not  be  found  :  for  I  will  pardon  them 
whom  I  reserve"  ( Jer.  1.  17-20).  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  tell  us  when  and 
how  this  return  occurred,  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  on  its  "heaps," 
and  the  walls  and  the  city.  The  triumphant  Psalms  show  with  what  glad 
acclaim  the  people  accepted  the  fulfilment.  "When  the  Lord  turned 
again  the  captivity  of  Zlon,  we  were  like  them  that  dream.  Then  w^as 
our  mouth  filled  with  laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  singing;  then  said 
they  among  the  heathen,  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them. 
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These  literal  gatherings  foreshadowed  the  more  wonderful  spir- 
itual gathering  under  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Jerusalem,  the  tem- 
ple, the  land,  under  the  new  dispensation  cease  to  be  local  and 
material.  Everything  becomes  spiritual  and  world-wide.  Like  a 
dissolving  view,  the  old  economy,  having  been  on  exhibition,  hav- 
ing had  its  lights  and  shades  and  having  answired  its  purpose, 
has  passed  into  the  new,  while  many  of  the  old  terms,  places,  and 
associations  remain  and  are  employed  in  describing  the  picture. 
The  historic  people,  with  all  'their  institutions,  possessions,  and 
Experiences,  Were,  at  the  same  time,  adumbrations  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  enlarged.  They  have  had  their  day  and  are  gone.  To 
think  of  going  back  to  these  shadows  "of  good  things  to  come,'* 
is  to  reverse  the  whole  order  of  the  kingdom  and  to  materialise 
the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  We  see  no  other  possible  way  to  . 
harmonise  the  prophets  with  Jesus  and  his  apostles  on  this  point'. 

There  are  difficulties,  no  doubt,  in  interpreting  some  parts  of 
Old  Testament  prophecy  on  this  basis,  ^  but  they  are  trivial  com- 

The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us;  whereof  we  are  glad."'  And 
yet,  ignoring  all  this,  we  are  to  believe  thatHhe  return  is  still  future  I 

Still  further.  Not  only  are  the  time,  the  people,  and  the  localities  thus 
fixed,  but  the  return  is  everywhere  spoken  of  as  from  "captivity."  Where 
are  the  Jews  now  in  "captivity"?  Who  has  forcibly  led  them  away  to 
the  lands  they  now  inhabit?  Even  into  Russia,  where  perhaps  their  lot 
is  hardest,  they  were  voluntary  immigrants.  They  are,  indeed,  in* some 
places  restrained,  Ijke  other  serfs  or  citizens,  as  to  the  privileges  of  emi- 
gration ;  but  no  where  that  we  know  of  are  they  in  any  proper  sense  in 
"captivity."  We  insist,  therefore,  that  if,  according  to  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  there  is  to  be  another  return,  there  must  first  be  another  "cap- 
tivity" before  it  can  take  place. 

^  Those  expressions,  e.  g.,  which  seem  to  teach  or  imply  the  everlasting 
continuance  of  the  kingdom  under  the  regular  successors  of  David.  Of 
this  difficulty  it  may  be  said,  (1)  that  premillenarians  find  a  ready  way 
of  meeting  the  same  in  regard  to  {ai6v)  "for  ever"  in  the  New  Testament; 
it  should  occasion  no  embarrassment  to  them  therefore  ;  (2)  that  on  their 
theory  there  has  been  a  vacancy  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  in 
the  kingdom  and  the  throne,  which  shows  that  their  explanation  cannot 
be  the  true  one;  and  (3)  that  the  temporal  favors  promised  to  the  Jews 
were  conditioned  upon  continued  obedience.  Failing  this,  they  forfeited 
everything  national,  while  the  covenant  with  Abraham  in  regard  to  the 
true  seed  remained  in  force  and  is  being  carried  out  under  the  gospel. 
Deut.  XXX.  15-20  compared  with  Gal.  iii.  8,  16,  17. 
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pared  with  the  task  6i  showing  that  the  Christian  Church  is  not 
now  ''The  Israel  of  God"  ;  and  that  Jesus  is  not  now  "on  the 
throne  of  David."  These  great  truths  stand  out  so  clearly,* and 
chime  in  so  fully  with  the  revealed  fact  that  the  kingdom  is- spir- 
itual, not  material  or  visible,  that  no  imaginary  or  ev'fen  real  diffi- 
culties can  shake  them.  Eelieving  this  to  be  true,  we  regard  the 
whole  argument  founded  upon  anything  alleged  to  be  yet  due  to 
the  Jews  as  swept  away.  They  are  no  longer  heirs.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  fairly  claimed,  as  to  their  future,  from  Rom.  xi.,  is 
that  afteiv  "the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in" — nnf-.  ir^  order 
^  it,  by  any  means,  but  after  it — -there  is  reason  to  hope  (perhaps 
believe)  that  the  mass  of  them  will  be  grafted  in  againrinto  their 
old  olive  tree ;  grafted  in,  however,  not  to  make  either  the  root 
or  the  crown,  but  a  last  and  lowly  branch  brought  in  through  the 
"mercy"  of  the  Gentiles  and  by  the  grace  of  God. 

*   •  .      •  John  C.  Rai^kin. 
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